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Schedule  I.-COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 


cotto:n^  yabxs. 

(Paragraph  250.) 

Tuesday,  December  29^  1896. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ARNOLD  B.  SANFORD,  OF  FALL  RIVER,  MASS.^ 

Mr.  Sanfoed  said . 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  We  come  before 
you  this  time,  the  Cotton  Yarn  Spinners'  Association  of  America,  to 
present  to  you  our  argument,  written,  as  we  understand  that  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  chairman  and  the  committee  that  this  hearing  shall  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  the  arguments  condensed,  so  we  prefer  simply  to 
hand  our  argument  in  in  this  form,  and  if  the  committee  wish  to  ask 
any  questions,  of  course  we  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

The  Cotton  Yarn  Spinners'  Association  of  America  would  respectfully  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  your  honorable  committee  the  following  schedule  for  cotton 
yarns : 

PKOPOSED   TARIFF. 

Schedule  I. — Cotton  manufactures. 

250.  Cotton«carded  yarn,  warps  or  warp  yarn,  in  singles,  whether  on  beams  or  in 
bundles,  skeins  or  cojis,  or  in  any  other  form,  except  thread  of  cotton  hereinafter 
provided  for,  not  colored,  bleached,  dyed,  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  sin- 
gles by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yarns  together,  three  cents  per  pound 
on  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  number  tifteen ;  on  all  numbers  from  number  six- 
teens  to  thirties,  inclusive,  one-fifth  of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound,  and  on  all 
numbers  exceeding  number  thirties  one  quarter  of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound. 

Colored,  bleached,  dyed,  combed,  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by 
grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yarns  together,  whether  on  beams  or  in 
bundles,  skeins  or  cops,  or  in  any  other  Ibrm,  except  thread  of  cotton  hereinafter 
provided  for,  six  cents  per  pound  on  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  number  twenty, 
and  on  all  numbers  exceeding  number  twenty  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  number  i)er 
pound. 

Cotton  manufactured  in  the  form  of  card  laps,  roping,  sliver  laps,  or  roving,  forty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

After  a  thorough  trial  of  the  practical  working  of  he  present  cotton-yarn  schedule 
during  the  past  two  years,  while  still  believing  in  and  recognizing  the  correctness  of 
the  principle  upon  which  it  was  originally  drawn,  and  which  we  indorse  as  the  only 
practical  method  of  levying  duties  on  cotton  yarns,  the  same  has  been  rendered  inop- 
erative by  the  provisos  adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  against  which 
our  association,  through  its  president,  promptly  put  on  record  their  protest  in  the 

iMr.  Sanford  represented  the  Cotton  Yarn  Spinners' Association  of  the  United 
States. 
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form  of  tho  following  letter,  of  date  Juue  12,  1894,  addressed  to  lion.  Nelson  W. 
Aldricb,  of  the  committee: 

Fall  Eia'er,  Mass.,  June  12,  1S04. 
Hon.  Nelsox  W.  Aldrich, 

United  .'<tat€x  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Deaij  Mk.  ALDnicu :  This  morning's  i>apers  inform  ns  that  the  cotton  schedule 
has  linally  heen  adopted  in  the  Senate,  -without  any  opjxisition.  1  note  your  remarks 
in  regard'to  the  same,  as  heing  the  most  scioutilic  schedule  that  has  ever  been  pre- 
sejited.  This  is  so;  you  have  made  no  mistake  in  making  that  statement.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  time  and  hard  and  intelligent  work  put  into  this  schedule, 
and  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  those  interested  in  the  iireparatiou  of  these  cloth 
and  eotton  yarns  schedules  to  have  them  made  scientific  and  applicable  to  the  busi- 
ness which  we  are  following. 

The  McKinley  bill,  by  assessing  duties  on  the  values  of  the  yarns,  has  become,  by 
the  lowering  of  tho  values  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  largely  inoperative, 
especially  on  line  counts  above  (iO's  yarn,  for  tho  simple  fact  of  the  fearful  decline 
in  the  valuation  of  yarns  in  England.  Yarns  that  were  formerly  valued  at  40  cents 
per  ])ound  have  declined  to  about  25  cents  per  pound.  Hence  the  duty  which  is 
applied  to  yarn  worth  40  cents  per  pound  three  years  ago  becomes  inoperative  to-day. 

The  yarn  schedule,  while  prepared  scientifically,  I  regret  to  say  has  not  been 
adoi)ted  so  by  the  Senate.  In  other  words,  the  committee  which  had  this  in  charge 
hero  in  New  England  tried  to  make  a  just  discrimination  between  carded  yarns  and 
combed  yarns,  and  accordingly  2)repared  their  tables  to  give  a  proper  discrimination 
between  the  carded  and  combed  yarns  and  twisted,  bleached,  and  colored  yarns,  on 
account  of  having  a  great  deal  more  labor  involved  in  their  cost  of  manufacture: 
also  combed  yarns  should  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate  proper  and  just 
recognition  for  that  classification  of  yarns.  As  adopted  by  the  Senate  it  gives  us 
the  same  duties  on  the  carded  or  cheaper  f|ualities  as  it  does  on  the  combed  or  more 
costly  qualities  of  yarns.  The  latter  should  have  had  a  different  rate  of  duty 
allotted  to  them.  In  other  words,  the  schedule  should  have  been  at  the  rate  of  one- 
third  of  a  cent  per  pound  per  number  instead  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound 
per  number,  and  the  provisos  to  the  present  bill,  which  I  have  always  objected  to, 
should  have  given  a  larger  rate  per  pound  on  combed,  twisted,  bleached,  and  colored 
yarns  than  on  the  ordinary  carded  yarns. 

As  jiresident  of  the  Cotton  Spinners'  Association  of  New  England,  embracing  all 
the  leading  cotton-spinning  yarn  mills  of  New  England,  1  desire  to  go  on  record  at 
this  time  bysaj'ing  that,  while  we  are  Acrj-  grateful  for  what  we  have  received  from 
those  in  charge  of  the  tariff  bill  in  the  Senate,  by  according  to  us  the  duties  passed 
by  the  Senate,  yet  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  say  that  we  accept  it  under  ])rotest,  as  we 
are  not  ]iroperly  protected  on  the  fine-carded  yarns,  combed  yarns,  bleached  and 
colored  j  arns.  The  duties  as  now  given  to  us  practically  give  to  our  foreign  com- 
petitors our  markets,  both  on  carded  and  combed  work,  after  we  pass  No.  50'8.  We 
have  been  struggling  for  all  we  are  worth  to  obtain  proper  recognition  for  the  fine- 
spinning  industry  of  this  country,  such  as  the  making  of  60's,  70's,  80's,  90's,  and 
IOC's  yarn,  of  which  there  are  large  importations  constantly  coming  into  this 
country.  Our  large  spinning  mills  in  New  England  have  been  built  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years  with  this  trade  in  view,  and  now  by  the  adoption  of  the 
present  schedule  we  shall  have  to  give  up  all  fine  yarns  above  .50's  to  our  foreign 
competitors  and  make  yarns  in  coarse  numbers  up  to  No.  50's.  The  provisos  to  the 
present  schedule  sliould  never  have  been  adopted.  JJut,  of  course,  we  who  have 
been  framing  and  preparing  this  schedule  know  very  well  from  whence  the  opposi- 
tion emanates.  Nothing  tliat  would  exceed  the  McKinley  bill  would  be  adopted. 
If  provisos  had  to  lie  a(l()i)led  on  this  s])e(ific  schedule  the  rate  should  have  been  10 
cents  j)cr  jiound  r)n  yarn  valued  uj)  to  25  cents  per  ))Ound  and  18  cenfs  on  yarn  val- 
ued up  to  40  cents  i>er  pound,  and,  if  it  is  possible,  I  wish  this  might  be'  adopted 
now.     It  is  too  l)ad  to  cut  us  down  to  8  cents  and  15  cents  respectively. 

While  we  recognize  that  we  have  received  a  much  better  bill  thaii  the  Wilson 
duties  ad  valorem  would  have  given  us,  and  have  obtained  the  valuable  point  of 
speeilir  duties,  yet  it  is  only  oi)erative  up  to  about  No.  50's  yarn.  After  that  it  prac- 
tically 1)ccoiu('s  ail  valorem,  on  account  of  tho  provisos  as  now  adopted.  So,  with 
this  (lid  in  view,  I  desire  to  jtrotest  against  the  provisos  as  adopted,  also  that  no 
discrimination  has  been  made  between  carded  single  yarns  and  combed,  twisted, 
bleached,  and  colored  yarns,  which  should  have  received  a  higher  rate  of  duty— one- 
third  of  a  cent  jier  ])ound  per  number. 

We  trust  sometime  when  our  friends  can  have  the  framing  of  the  bill  that  proper 
recognition  will  be  taken  of  tho  iine-spiuning  industry  of  New  England. 
Yours,  truly, 

Arnold  B.  Sanford, 
President  Cotton  Spinners'  Association  of  America. 

P.  S.— If  within  your  ])ower,  please  get  the  Senate  Finance  Conmiittee  to  change 
the  proviso   from   8   cents  to  10  cents  and  from  "15  cents  to  18  cents,   and  on  the 
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combed,  twisted,  bleached,  aud  yarn  in  colors  to  one-third  of  a  cent  per  pound  per 
number  instead  of  having  rate  as  now  given  apjily  to  both  carded  and  other  qualities 
of  yarn,  which  is  an  unjust  discriminatiou  against  the  higher  cost  yarns. 

Our  worst  fears  have  been  more  than  realized.  The  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  was 
enacted  August,  1894,  and  went  into  operation,  so  far  as  the  above  schedule  was 
concerned,  upon  its  passage,  and  its  effects  were  at  once  apparent. 

The  imports  of  cotton  yarns,  which  during  the  year  1894  amounted  to  747,838 
pounds,  valued  at  $326,324,  increased  in  1895  to  1,784,854  pounds,  valued  at  $658,702, 
and  for  the  present  year,  1896,  the  imports  of  cotton  yarns  have  reached  the  enor- 
mous total  of  2,431,855  pounds,  valued  at  $872,067. 

It  is  of  importance  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  committee  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  present  year,  while  the  importation  of  cotton  yarns  has  greatly 
increased,  the  ii  ills  represented  by  our  association  have  been  compelled  to  shut 
down  considerable  part  of  the  time,  and  our  employees  as  well  as  ourselves  have 
Buffered  heavily  in  consequence. 

Upon  examination  of  the  importations  of  cotton  yarns  we  find  from  the  report  of 
the  United  States  consul  at  Manchester,  England,  that  during  the  sis  months  ending- 
June  30,  1896,  there  were  exported  from  that  one  port  alone  over  500,000  pounds  of 
fine  cotton  yarns,  exclusive  of  292,372  pounds  in  the  form  of  rovings  to  be  spun  into 
the  finest  yarns  used  in  this  country. 

Upon  analyzing  above  report  we  find  the  exports  of  the  principal  counts  were  as 
follows : 

Pounds. 

No.  SO's,  single 21,  376 

No.  55's,  2-ply 15,402 

No.  60's,  single 21,139 

No.  60'8,  2  twisted 64,  723 

No.  70'8,  single 5,  700 

No,  70's,  2-ply  twisted 65,  334 

No.  75'8,  single 24,  818 

No,  SO's,  single 16,335 

No.  SO's,  2-ply  twisted 64,987 

No,  SO's,  3-ply  twisted 6,540 

No.  90's,  single 23,  615 

No.  95's,  single 9,647 

No.  lOO's,  single -. 26,871 

No.  100"s,  2-plv  twisted 59,  406 

No.  lOO's,  3-ply  twisted 10,071 

The  above  figures  demonstrate  without  further  argument  that  the  Wilson  Gorman 
act,  with  its  ad  valorem  provisos,  does  not  protect  the  spinners  of  fine  yarns  in  this 
country. 

"We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  present  schedule  be  adopted  with  the 
provisos  stricken  out  and  with  the  addition  thereto  of  the  clause  referring  to  other 
cotton  manufacturers,  including  rovings,  etc. 

COTTON  ROVING, 

The  above  article,  not  having  been  specifically  mentioned  in  the  present  cotton-yarn 
schedule,  has  been  imported  in  large  quantities,  not  upon  its  value,  Imt  as  ordinary 
yarn  of  No,  20's  and  under.  As  a  No.  20*s  roving,  alter  undergoing  the  compara- 
tively simple  operation  of  spinning,  becomes  a  No.  lOO's  yarn,  this  is  not  only  a 
serious  menace  to  the  American  laborer  and  manufacturer  alike,  but  results  indi- 
rectly in  this  Government  being  deprived  of  a  large  part  of  its  legitimate  revenue. 
This,  if  permitted  to  continue,  as  at  present,  would  prove  disastrous  to  the  fine- 
cotton  industry  of  this  country,  aud  the  unintentional  oversight  in  the  present 
schedule  should  be  promptly  remedied  by  a  specified  duty  of  not  less  than  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  as  recommended  in  our  proposed  amendment. 

Thk  Cotton  Yarn  Spinner's  Association, 

Arnold  B. Sanford, 

Wm.  D,  Howland, 

R.  C.  Kerr, 

Committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  in  your  written  statement  covered  the 
difficulties  in  the  existing  tariff,  making  suggestions,  and  giving  the 
reasons  therefor? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  dif&culties  in  the  existing  tariff  in 
reference  to  yarns  ? 
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INIr.  Sanfokd.  The  principle  of  llie  Wilson-Gorman  act  is  all  right — 
that  is,  specific  duties — but  the  riders  attached  to  the  bill  have  simply 
made  it  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  so  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  any  busi- 
ness in 

The  Chaikxan.  In  regard  to  undervaluations? 

Mr.  Sanfokd.  Undervaluations.  There  are  no  yarns  imported  now 
at  the  rate  of  over  10  cents  per  pound;  that  is  l)ron.G,ht  in  at  25  and  40 
so  as  to  get  it  in  at  8  and  1 5  cents  duty ;  so  it  makes  this  bill  inoperative 
for  the  tine  cotton-spinning  industry. 

The  CIIAIR3IAN.  So  there  is  a  temptation  for  undervaluation  where 
it  can  l)e  donef 

Mr.  Sanfokd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaik:\ian.  Do  you  make  any  suggestions  as  to  the  change  of 
numbers  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Sanfokd.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  simjily  gone  over  that  matter  in 
this  way.  We  are  willing  to  accept  of  the  present  schedule  with  the 
provisos  eliminated;  that  is,  stricken  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  two  provisos  are  what  you  complain  of? 

Mr.  Sanfokd.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  v/ould  say,  furthermore,  we  have  had 
two  years'  experience  under  this  Wilson-Gorman  act,  and  we  know  what 
we  have  asked  lor  is  just  as  little  as  we  can  get  along  with.  We  have 
tried  to  be  moderate  in  our  request. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  if  the  two  provisos  of  para- 
graph 2r)0  were  eliminated  that  the  paragraph  then  would  be  satisfac- 
tory as  to  yarns? 

Mr.  Sanfokd.  The  schedule  itself  would  be  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Your  com])laiut  is  that  the  x)rovisos  j)ractically  make 
the  duties  ad  valorem  and  permit  extensive  undervaluations? 

]\lr.  Sanfokd.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  say,  jNIr.  Chairman,  at  the  time 
when  this  act  was  adopted  that  we,  as  si^inuers,  saw  the  danger  and 
made  an  appeal  to  Senator  Aldrich  saying,  that  if  that  measure  was 
adopted  the  fine-spinning  industry  of  this  country  would  be  practically 
blotted  out,  and  if  these  provisos  were  to  remain  in  the  bill  we  could  not 
do  business,  and  our  experience  has  demonstrated  that  we  were  right. 
We  have  lost  the  fine-spinning  industry  entirely;  that  belongs  to  our 
foreign  competitors. 

The  Chairman.  The  two  provisos  read: 

Tliat  ill  no  case  shall  the  duty  levied  exceed  eight  cents  per  pound  on  yarns  valued 
at  not  exceeding  twenty-fivo  cents  ])er  pound,  nor  exceed  iifteeu  cents  per  pound  on 
yarns  valued  at  over  twenty-five  cents  p«r  pound  and  not  exceeding  forty  cents  per 
pound:  Aud provided furthn-,  That  on  all  yarns  valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  per 
pound  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  forty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Do  I  understand  ;\ou  to  say  that  makes  that  paragraph  an  ad  valorem 
duty  all  through? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Although  it  purports  to  make  them  specific? 

Mr.  Sanford.  These  provisos  make  the  entire  bill  strictly  an  ad 
valorem  bill,  and  there  is  one  evil  which  has  crept  in  it  I  wish  to  speak 
of.  As  an  association  wo  have  had  to  be  on  the  defensive  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  a  very  serious  evil  has  crei)t  in.  After  finding  they  could 
not  bring  in  the  finer  numbers,  such  as  they  would  like  to,  thej^  have 
been  im]>orting  cotton  roving  and  it  has  taken  the  i)lace  of  the  yarn. 
They  put  that  in  the  spinning  frame  and  sjnn  fine  numbers  out  of  it; 
that  is.  No.  I'O  hank  roving 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  worked  to  your  detriment  as  a  manufac- 
turer and  has  deprived  the  Government  of  revenue? 
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Mr.  SANFOE.D-  Yes,  it  lias  deprived  the  G-overnment  of  a  large  amount 
of  revenue.  Tliat  you  will  fiud  clearly  set  forth  in  this  statement, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaieman.  Are  the  coarse  numbers  of  yarns  imported  to  any 
material  extent? 

Mr.  Sanford.  ^N'o,  sir;  not  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  number  does  the  importation  begin? 

Mr.  SxiNFOED.  In  fine  spinning  we  take  about  50's.  Up  to  ]Sro.  50  we 
have  been  able  to  do  business,  but  beyond  that  we  have  lost  the  market 
entirely  and  there  have  been  some  very  fine  mills  built  in  the  last  five 
years  purposely  for  the  fine  spinning  industry. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  the  finer  yarns  involve  so  much 
larger  proportion  of  labor? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir;  and  verj'^  costly  machinery,  too.  These  mills 
have  had  to  be  set  back  to  making  the  coarse  yarns,  and  they  are  not 
fitted  up  for  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  driven  the  mills  from  fine  yarns  to  coarse 
yarns? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir;  making  a  strong  competition  for  the  market 
in  the  coarse  yarn  business,  too. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  see  there  are  no  provisos  in  paragraphs  251  and  252; 
are  those  satisfactory '? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Just  read  that,  please. 

Mr.  Payne.  ''Paragraph  251.  Spool  thread  cotton,  containing  on 
each  spool" 

Mr.  Sanford.  In  regard  to  that  question,  I  say  we  do  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  thread.     We  confine  ourselves  to  cotton  yarns. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  confine  yourself  to  yarns  under  paragraph  250? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir.  The  cotton  thread  people  will  take  up  that 
question. 

Mr.  Pay^ne.  I  see  the  importations  were  v^ery  small  for  1895  as  com- 
pared with  1893. 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  was  thread,  I  think. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  you  say  in  regard  to  the  importation  under  that 
paragraj)h  for  1896? 

Mr.  Sanford.  We  would  say,  in  answer  to  that  question,  that  the 
importation  of  cotton  yarns  for  the  year  1896 — if  you  would  like  to  have 
the  statistics  we  have  them  right  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  those  statistics  in  your  statement  which  you 
wish  to  submit? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  comx)iled  from  1894  to  1896, 
inclusive. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Will  you  explain  why  it  has  fallen  off  so  gTcatly? 
This  statement  shows  that  in  1893  the  imports  were  92,000  and  in  1895 
9,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  does  not  apply  to  us.     What  number  is  that? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  This  is  the  25  cents  per  i^ound. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  think  you  have  got  some  wrong  statistics  there.  I 
can  not  understand  that.  I  would  just  like  to  say  here  that  in  the 
year  1894  the  importation  of  cotton  yarns  was  747,838  pounds;  in  1895, 
1,784,854  pounds,  and  in  1896  the  imi)orts  of  cotton  yarn  reached  a 
total  of  2,431,855  pounds. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  of  all  kinds;  but  here  is  a  schedule  of  one 
of  the  grades. 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  cou.ld  not  explain  that.  I  do  not  know  what  number 
of  yarn  is  referred  to. 
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Mr.  Payne,  The  classificatiou  is  entirely  diftereiit  in  1SJ)4  from  what 
it  was  in  ISJIO. 

The  Chairman.  That  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1895 
we  were  three  months  nuder  the  tariff"  of  1800  and  nine  months  under 
the  tarilf  of  181);}. 

]Mr.  Sanford.  The  increase  in  yarns  was  simply  enormous  in  1896, 
and  then  aij^ain  you  must  not  forget  the  values  are  nearly  25  per  cent 
lower  than  the  year  previous.  Here  is  the  amount  of  2,431,855  pounds 
with  a  value  of  $872,000  in  1896,  and  during  that  time  our  mills  were 
shut  down  part  of  the  time  waiting  for  business  and  our  employees 
were  out  on  the  streets.  AVe  give  in  this  table  the  importations  for 
SIX  months  in  189t>,  giving  the  numbers  of  yarn  imi)orted. 

The  Chairman.  AYe  have  the  same  thing  here. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  In  Mr.  Blaine's 
cotton  goods  report  of  the  world,  which,  of  course,  you  have  read,  the 
statement  is  made  there  that  all  coarse  cotton  goods  can  be  made 
cheaper  in  America  than  anywhere  else.     Is  that  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  should  think  they  could  be  made  just  about  as 
cheap — say  the  coarse  grades  from  10  to  20 — can  be  made  in  the  South 
as  cheap  as  anywhere  else,  but  not  as  cheap  in  our  section  of  the 
country.  The  labor  is  very  much  higher  i)er  day  with  us.  They  have 
longer  hours  in  the  South  than  we  do,  and  it  does  not  require  the  skill 
in  that  coarse  work  that  we  put  in  the  finer  work.  These  men  have 
been  devoting  their  attention  for  a  good  many  years  to  the  building 
up  on  the  finer  grades.  You  take  a  coarse  fabric  and  it  does  not 
require  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  put  it  together.  It  is  simply  the  prod- 
uct thrown  together.  We  have  put  a  great  deal  of  capital  in  these 
fine  mills. 

Mr.  .McMiLLiN.  Have  you  any  statistics  concerning  the  exportation 
of  cotton  not  in  bale  form  °? 

Mr.  Sanford.  That  would  come  more  particularly  under  cloth. 
There  is  no  yarn  exported,  not  to  any  extent.  There  have  been  some 
attem])ts,  i"or  we  have  had  inquiries  from  commission  men  asking  what 
we  thouglit  of  trying  to  export  a  few  yarns  to  Turkey  or  South  America, 
but  we  found  it  was  impossible  to  do  any  business  in  those  sections; 
that  is,  the  conq^etition  was  a  little  too  severe  for  us.  That  may  come 
around,  but  it  has  not  come  yet.  But  you  take  piece-woven  goods, 
and  they  are  sent  over  in  quite  large  quantities.  This  information  you 
would  get  from  the  cloth  manufacturers. 

Mr.  AlcAIiLLiN.  Is  there  any  loss  in  the  ])rocesses  of  preparing  cotton 
for  the  mill  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  baled  or  compressed, 
as  against  cotton  that  is  manufactured  directly  from  the  field  without 
baling  or  comjiressing? 

Mr.  Sanford.  There  has  been  considerable  said  in  that  respect  by 
manufacturers.  Some  say  they  M^ould  rather  have  un])ressed  cotton 
than  a  pressed  bale.  I  thiidc  myself  there  is  a  little  advantage,  but 
not  very  nuuli. 

Mr.  McAI  iLLiN.  Is  there  any  cost  attached  to  the  method  of  separating 
80  as  to  get  it  in  the  form  it  was  belore  it  was  baled? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Any  difference  in  the  cost,  you  say! 

Mr.  McMillin.  Is  there  any  cost  attached  to  that?  Does  itre(iuire 
separate  machiTiery  ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  No;  it  does  not  require  any  separate  machinery.  You 
take  the  uTq)r('Ssed  bale  and  the  ])ressed  bale  and  you  put  it  through 
the  same  machinciy.  That  is,  we  would  simply  open  the  comjjrcssed 
bale  and  let  it  lie  and  air  out  a  little  Avhile  theie  for  two  or  three  days 
when  it  will  work  better ;  whereas  if  you  take  the  uncompressed  bale 
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you  can  shove  it  into  tlie  macbineiy  right  oft',  but  you  can  not  get  out 
anymore  product.  The  advantage  is  that  the  storage  and  transporta- 
tion, of  course,  are  in  favor  of  the  compressed  bale,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  woxild  make  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  reports  show  some  $380,000,000  of  cotton  goods 
is  exported  by  England.  How  much  of  that  do  you  say  is  of  this  char- 
acter which  you  state  can  be  made  cheaper  in  this  country"? 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  did  not  make  that  statement  that  it  can  be  made 
cheaper  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Well,  some  do? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Some  say  so,  but  I  do  not  say  it.  I  say  there  are  some 
goods  that  might  be  made  as  cheaply  as  these  coarse  goods  made  in 
England  and  some  other  points,  but  I  do  not  say  they  can  be  made 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  proportion  of  the  $380,000,000  would  you  say 
was  of  the  coarse  character  of  the  goods? 

Mr.  Sanford.  You  ask  a  question  I  could  not  very  well  answer. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  can  give  a  rough  idea? 

Mr.  Sanford.  No,  sir;  I  could  not.  I  could  not  say  in  regard  to 
that.  Somebody  here  might  do  that.  Have  you  those  figures,  Mr. 
Chase? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  not  tabulated;  but  I  have  a  general  idea  about  it, 
hat  is  all. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  can  manufacture  as  cheaply  here  as  in  England? 

Mr.  Sanford.  Some  manufacturers  of  cotton  claim  they  can  manu- 
facture these  coarse  goods  as  cheaply  as  they  can  abroad. 

Mr.  Russell.  To  say  nothing  about  the  cost  of  the  transportation 
of  the  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Sanford,  I  meant  they  can  make  as  cheaply  at  the  mill  as 
abroad.  If  you  are  manufacturing,  say,  in  Georgia,  and  you  are  making 
sheeting  requiring  about  No.  10  yarn,  I  think  possibly  with  your  long 
hours  and  cheap  labor  you  could  make  them  at  about  the  same  cost 
as  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  coarse  goods  ? 

Mr.  Sanford.  To  the  very  coarse  goods.  I  do  not  make  the  state- 
ment, but  I  say  it  is  claimed  by  some  manufacturers  they  can. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Are  there  any  climatic  reasons  why  the  finer  grades 
of  goods  can  not  be  made  there  when  they  have  the  capital  to  construct 
the  machinery? 

Mr.  Sanford.  In  the  South? 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanfurd.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  are  localities  in  the  South 
where  the  climate  is  all  right. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  As  to  the  class  of  goods  which  is  manufactured  here, 
from  your  observation  would  you  conclude  that  England  or  any  other 
country  can  compete  successtully  in  the  markets  which  they  supply 
here  with  the  factories  which  are  run  by  water  in  a  genial  climate  where 
the  cotton  fields  are  and  the  cost  of  all  5ransportation  is  saved,  or 
even  one  transportation  saved? 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  think,  sir,  it  is  pretty  even  as  conditions  exist 
to-day.  I  do  not  think  the  English  manufacturer  would  come  over  here 
and  try  to  supply  the  coarse  cotton  goods. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  even  as  to  the  coarse  goods,  but  when  you 
come  to  the  finer 

Mr.  Sanford.  I  confine  myself  to  the  coarse  goods.  When  you  make 
the  fine  goods,  that  requires  experience  and  skill  which  it  takes  years 
to  get. 
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Mr.  Mc^NIiLLiN.  1  believe  it  is  the  history  of  cottou  manufacture  that 
the  coarse  goods  go  as  an  advance  guard  of  the  other .' 

Mr.  Sanford.  We  recognize  the  South  as  a  competitor  of  ours  per- 
haps for  the  finer  fabrics  at  some  day,  but  it  will  take  time  to  get  there. 
We  have  been  a  great  many  years  getting  to  where  we  are. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  takes'very  exi)ensive  machinery? 

Mr.  Sanfokd.  Yes,  very  expensive  machinery,  and  very  skilled  labor, 
and  5^our  people,  that  is  the  Southern  people,  have  to  get  that  expe- 
rience the  same  way  we  have,  and  it  takes  time  to  get  it. 


Westbrook,  Me.,  Deccmher  24,  1S9(>. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Allow  uie  to  call  your  attention  to  what  appears  to  me  a  great  detriment  in  the 
Wilson  bill  to  the  yarn  mannfactnrers.  The  Yarn  Spinners'  Association  was  never 
satistied  with  the  present  Wilson-Gorman  cotton-yarn  schedule.  It  was  the  best 
they  conhl  get  after  much  hard  work.  Tliey  took  the  same  under  protest,  and 
l)ro"mptly.  through  their  president,  liled  a  protest  with  Senator  Aldrich,  of  Khodo 
Island.  The  fi)iluwing  clauses,  "  On  yarns  valued  at25  cents  per  pound  or  under,  duty 
can  not  exceed  8  cents  per  pound,"  and  "on  yarns  valued  at  over  25  cents  per  pound 
and  not  exceeding  10  cents  per  i)ound,  duty  can  not  exceed  15  cents  per  pound,"  and 
'•on  yarns  valued  at  more  than  40  cents  jier  pound,  duty  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,", 
have'led  to  a  great  deal  of  undervaluation.  They  have  proved  quite  a  temi)tation  and 
stumbling-block  to  tbe  importers  and  have  led  tliem  to  put  a  low  value  on  yarns.      ' 

The  large  mills  in  Fall  Kiver  and  New  liedford  on  this  account  have  been  driven 
largely  from  the  line  nnmbers  above  No.  60,  and  have  made  coarse  yarns,  producing 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  coarse  yarn  they  conld  produce  of  tine  yarn.  This 
increase  of  pounds  by  the  iine  mills  has  ruined  the  business  for  coarse  mills  like  mine, 
and  I  hope  the  three  clauses  referred  to  may  be  stricken  out  of  the  Wilson  bill.  I 
trust  also  that  the  manufacturers  of  knit  goods  will  be  well  protected,  for  if  they  are 
and  run  it  will  make  a  large  demand  for  yarn. 

AV.  K.  Dana,  Treasunr  Dana  Warp  Mills. 

SPOOL  cotto:n^. 

(Paragraph  251.) 

New  York,  January  8,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  inclose  herewith  our  views  of  what  the  schedule  on  spool  cotton 
and  kindred  articles  should  be  in  the  ])roi)Osed  tariff.  A  large  majority 
(in  i)oint  of  business  done)  of  the  s])ool-cotton  trade  of  the  United 
States  has  joined  us  in  signing  this  statement. 

Spool  thread  of  cottou,  crochet  thread  of  cotton,  darning  thread  of  cotton,  mark- 
ing thread  of  cotton,  and  embroidery  thread  of  cotton,  whether  on  spools,  balls, 
cards,  bobbins,  tubes  or  cones,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  of  thread,  six  cents 
per  dozen;  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  on  each  spool,  ball,  card,  bobbin,  tube  or 
cone,  for  every  additional  one  hundred  yards  of  thread,  or  fractional  part  thereof  in 
excess  of  one;  hundrtd  yards,  six  cents  per  dozen. 

In  regard  to  the  duties  on  cotton  yarns,  the  matter  of  a  revision  of 
the  present  ad  valorem  tariff  to  specili<;  rates  has  been  thoi'oughly  and 
carefully  considered  by  the  cotton-yarn  spinners,  and  the  moderate  and 
scientifically  con.structed  schedule,  which  will  be  presented  to  your 
honorable  committee  by  the  cotton-yarn  spinners,  has  our  unanimous 
ai>proval  and  <;ordial  indorsement. 

The  Coats  Thread  Co.,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Treasurer; 
The  Clark  Thread  Co.,  E.  B.  Symington,  Secretary; 
The  Meri'ick  Thread  Co.,  L.  K.  Hopkins,  President; 
The  Kerr  Thread  Co..  Fall  River,  Mass.,  I.  C.  Davis, 
Secretary;  The  Clark  aMile-End  Spool  Cotton  Co.,  James 
Valentine,  Secretary;  .las.  Chadwick  &  Brc,  Ltd.,  M. 
Grierson,  General  Agent, 
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COTTO:?^  CLOTH. 

(Paragraphs  252-257.) 

Tuesday,  December  39,  1896. 
STATEMEl^T  OF  MR.  S.  B.  CHASE,  OF  FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Mr.  Chase  said: 

Mr.  Chaiimau  aud  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  liave  prepared  a  short  statement  here  similar,  I  presume,  to  the  one 
Mr.  Sauford  has  offered,  understanding  that  the  committee's  time  is 
limited  and  they  do  not  wisii  to  hear  long-drawn-out  arguments.  I  will 
just  say,  however,  the  cotton-clotli  ];eople  are  not  asking  for  any 
increased  duties.  We  realize,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  protection  is 
concerned,  we  are  not  what  we  would  consider  sufticiently  protected  on 
the  fine  end  of  our  business,  but  we  think  the  schedule  as  arranged 
under  the  last  tariff  was  in  the  right  direction,  as  far  as  making  a  new 
classification  and  making  a  designation  for  what  we  call  coarse  and  fine 
yarns ;  and  while  it  does  not  quite  protect  us  in  the  fine  yarns,  we  do  not 
ask  for  any  increase.  We  do  ask,  however,  for  two  or  three  amend- 
ments which  bring  in  certain  classes  under  specific  duties  already 
existing,  taking  them  out  of  the  ad  valorem  category,  as  we  are  fully 
])ersuaded  tliat  abuses  have  crept  in  under  that  system  and  goods  are 
brought  in  as  they  should  not  be  under  the  law.  I  am  quite  willing 
to  read  what  we  ask  for,  if  the  committee  desire,  or  hand  it  in  in 
writing. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  your  desire  to  strike  out  that  proviso  at  the  end  of 
the  clause? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  ask  for  one  additional  paragraph  or  section,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  in  the  bill,  making  a  further  classification  in  the 
fine  counts.  Under  the  present  law  the  counts  are  scheduled  up  to  200 
threads  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  last  schedule  provides  for  all  goods 
exceeding  200  threads.  AVe  ask  a  further  classification  in  that  clause, 
and  we  should  ask  that  exceeding  200  but  not  exceeding  300  threads  be 
made  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  now  exists  in  that  clause,  and  then 
we  ask  for  a  further  section  defining  the  goods  from  300  threads  to  the 
square  inch  and  upward,  with  corresponding  duties  of  what  they  are 
in  other  schedules.  That  is  all  vm  ask  iu  that  direction.  Then  we  ask 
that  goods  known  as  lai)it  weaves  (a  new  product  in  this  country — a 
figure  weave  of  that  kind  where  the  plain  cloth  has  a  woven  pattern  or 
design  iu  its  surface  or  embroidery)  shall  be  subject  to  specific  duties, 
and  we  ask  for  50  per  cent  additional  to  the  jiresent  specific  duties  on 
plain  cloths  for  this  embroidery  or  figure  weave  that  is  put  on  the  cloth. 

The  lapits  are  put  on  the  cloth  in  the  process  of  weaving.  A  loom 
has  been  invented  where  needles  do  this  work,  which  is  a  step  in 
advance  of  any  former  process  of  weaving,  so  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned.  It  has  been  done  abroad  to  a  certain  extent,  and  machines 
have  been  recently  brought  out  in  this  countrj^,  and  we  are  making  a 
weave  of  cloth  with  a  great  variety  of  patterns  in  that  way.  It  atlds 
about  double  the  value  to  the  fabric  and  therefore  should  be  entitled  to 
a  higher  rate  than  the  piesent  specific  duty,  otherwise  there  will  be  no 
protection  whatever  in  tlie  tariff  law.  We  should  like  that  provided 
for,  and  have  asked  that  in  our  paper;  that  is,  we  hav^e  drawn  a  para- 
graph to  guide  the  committee  as  to  what  we  would  like  tz  have,  and 
assume  that  they  will  give  it  due  consideration. 
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Another  item  which  we  feel  should  be  corrected  is  what  we  consider 
a  clear  evasion  of  the  law  now  on  the  part  of  the  handkerchief  manu- 
facturers. There  may  be  some  handkerchief  men  here  and  I  may  be 
treading-  on  their  toes,  but  we  have  from  very  good  authority  that 
cloths  or  line  goods  have  been  brought  in  from  the  other  side  stamped 
or  marked  oft"  in  sim])le  lines  of  color  or  simi)le  crossbars.  The  color 
will  Mash  out,  it  is  fugitive,  and  these  are  brought  in  as  i)rinted  cotton 
handkerchiefs  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  which  applies  to  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs. Now,  they  are  immediately  sent  to  the  bleacheries  and  the 
material  is  washed  and  they  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
handkerchiefs  or  otherwise,  and  of  course  it  opens  the  door  for  a  rank 
undervaluation,  and  large  importations  which  have  been  made  of  piece 
cotton  goods  in  the  last  two  years  have  been  largely,  1  have  been  told, 
of  that  character,  where  it  has  appeared  an  evasion  of  what  we  con- 
sider was,  at  any  rate,  the  intent  of  the  present  law. 

The  0HA1R31AN.  And  a  fraud  on  the  revenue? 
i  Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  of  course.    These  are  the  things  we  ask  for. 
It  is  not  very  much,  but  the  one  we  lay  special  emphasis  on  is  the  last 
one  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Have  you  the  section  of  the  law  to  which  your 
amendment  would  apply  so  we  could  find  it  here"? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  1  could  tell  you.  I  have  it  right  here  in  my 
pocket.  We  wish  an  amendment  of  paragraph  250  of  Schedule  I, 
where  it  says  "exceeding  200  threads."  We  ask  to  have  that  to  read, 
somewhat  as  follows:  " Exceeding  200  threads  but  not  exceeding  300 
threads." 

The  Chairman.  Y'ou  propose  to  introduce  a  new  classification? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  then  we  ask  to  have  that  followed  by  a  further 
paragrai)h  which  takes  up  above  300  threads  with  a  duty  which  will 
correspond  a(tcording  to  the  value  of  the  goods  that  is  already  existing 
in  this  and  other  se(;tions. 

Mr.  iVIcMiLLiN.  The  present  rate  of  duty  on  that  is  35  i^er  cent  ad 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  not  called  attention  to  that.  That  is 
an  obvious  error,  that  35  per  cent.  If  you  notice,  the  goods  of  lower 
value  in  the  i)recediug  section  are  assessed  under  the  present  law  at 
40  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  They  are  assessed  specifically? 

Mr.  Chase.  No  ;  as  far  as  the  ad  valorem  feature  goes  it  only  applies 
to 

Mr.  ^McMii.LiN.  Here  is  one  on  the  preceding  page,  and  I  see  there 
are  three  at  45  ])er  cent? 

Mr.  Chase.  If  you  will  look  over  the  whole  schedule  there  you  will 
find  in  the  lower  counts,  what  we  call  the  cheaper  class  of  goods,  the 
ad  valorem  begins  with  25  ])er  cent,  and  it  is  built  up  from  25,  35,  and 
40,  if  my  mennny  serves  me  correct,  without  looking  back  here.  Now, 
next  to  the  last  section,  which  represents  a  lower  quality  of  goods  than 
the  last  section  does,  it  is  assessed  at  40  i)er  cent,  while  paragraph  250, 
reju-esenting  a  higher  (;la'<s  of  fabrics,  is  assessed  at  35  ])er  cent,  which 
is  an  obvious  error.  I  may  say  I  am  i)cr]iaps  sure  of  my  ground  in  this 
case  because  I  was  present  liere  in  Washiiigton  when  this  bill  was 
diawn  and  saw  it  all  tliiough  the  different  stages,  and  1  know  the  intent 
was  meant  to  1)(;  40  per  cent  in  these  last  two  i)aragiaphs,  and  it  is 
obvious  to  the  mind  of  any  man  who  investigates  it  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  assess  a  lower  section  10  ])er  cent  and  a  higher  one  35  per 
cent.     The  tarift'  is  sujjposed  to  work  in  a  contrary  direction. 
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Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  understand  by  means  of  tbis  new  invention  or 
new  method  of  weaving  there  is  added  double  value  to  the  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  say  it  frequently  does  that.  It  may  be  25,  50,  100,  or 
even  150  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  ad  valorem  feature  would  catch  that  additional 
value  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  the  ad  valorem  catches  anything 
in  the  custom-house. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  catches  "Hail  Columbia"  sometimes. 

Mr.  Chase.  It  will  catch  something,  but  it  will  not  catch  what  it 
ought  to. 

Mr.  3IcMiLLiN.  In  that  grade  of  goods  which  we  are  discussing,  now, 
suppose  you  were  to  buy  $100,000  worth  of  cotton  and  go  and  put  it  into 
a  liuished  form,  what  would  it  cost  to  put  it  into  the  finished  form, 
according  to  your  experience? 

Mr.  Chase.  It  depends  somewhat  upon  the  fabric.  In  the  mills 
which  I  personally  represent  the  raw  material  varies  from,  well,  say  60 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  fabric  to  20  per  cent.  We  make  fabric  of 
raw  material  of  which  the  raw  material  will  not  be  over  20  per  cent, 
and  the  other  80  per  cent  would  be  made  up  mostly  of  labor,  taxation, 
and  other  minor  items  of  material  and  labor.  It  depends  altogether 
upon  the  fineness  of  the  fabric,  and  the  finer  you  go  the  less  the  raw 
material  costs.  They  are  light  weaves  with  a  great  deal  of  labor  on  it 
and  that  is  the  principle  involved  in  this  very  bill  adopted  last  session, 
to  assess  the  cost  of  the  higher  counts  of  fine  yarns  more  tariff  than 
you  put  on  the  coarse  yarns. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  when  you  put  the  raw  material  that  is  free 
into  the  finished  commodity  the  competing  tax  or  import  duty  attaches 
not  alone  to  the  labor  cost  and  the  tax  cost,  but  also  to  the  material, 
and  you  get  the  benefit  of  that"? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir ;  whatever  tax  there  is  applies  to  the  whole  fabric. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  imported  raw  material  is  there  in  that  cloth 
fabric  of  which  you  speak  1 

Mr.  Chase.  I  beg  pardon,  I  did  not  catch  that  question? 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  imported  raw  material  is  there  in  this  fabric, 
in  this  product? 

Mr.  Chase.  Very  little. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  see  of  this  grade  of  goods  we  have  mentioned  there 
was  imported  in  the  year  1896  only  $174,000,  which  shows  a  falling  off 
from  1895  of  $8,000  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  know  what  class  of  goods  that  refers  to. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  class  we  have  just  mentioned,  exceeding  200 
threads  to  the  square  inch? 

jMr.  Chase.  One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind  hj  the  committee  in 
regard  to  1896,  that  the  imports  of  everything  coming  into  this  country 
has  shown  a  great  falling  off  from  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of 
the  people  has  been  very  light.  It  has  been  very  hard  times  and  not 
only  have  the  imports  fallen  off,  but  the  domestic  manufactures  have 
fallen  off  tremendously. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  is  a  very  considerable  falling  off  in  most  of 
these? 

Mr.  Chase.  In  1895,  however,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  imports 
of  dry  goods,  an  overwhelming  increase,  in  fact. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  If  the  present  tariff  rates  on  these  things  are  too 
low,  how  is  it  you  account  for  the  falling  oft";  do  you  account  for  that 
falling  oft"  by  decreased  consumption? 
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Mr,  Chase.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  1895,  you  will  find,  in  gen- 
eral dry  goods,  but  I  can  not  say  under  what  section,  as  I  have  not 
investigated  that  question  to  that  extent.  As  a  rule  the  imports  of 
cottons  and  all  kinds  of  textile  fabrics  was  immense  in  1895.  It  was 
very  large,  and  necessarily  the  imports  had  to  drop  in  189<)  because 
there  was  an  oversupply  brought  in,  and  the  domestic  manufacturers 
surt'ered. 

Mr.  ^McMiLLiN.  You  say  you  were  present  when  the  schedule  was 
framed? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  McMiLLiN.  Was  it  satisfactory  to  you? 

Mr.  Chase,  oSTo,  sir;  it  was  not  satisfactory,  but  it  was  the  best  we 
could  get, 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  But  there  was  a  slip  up  in  this  section,  or  a  mistake? 

Mr.  Chase.  This  35  per  cent  is  evidently  an  error.  I  tliink  that  is 
obvions  to  anyone,  and  I  do  not  think  that  needs  any  argument.  We 
saw  it  after  the  law  was  printed,  but  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  it, 

Mr,  Wheeler.  Y"ou  stated  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  this  character  of 
cloths  did  not  operate  effectively  in  the  custom  house,  I  think? 

Mr,  Chase.  AVhere  we  ask  for  the  application  of  a  specific  system 
instead  of  an  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  I  want  to  ask  was  this:  We  see  a  great  many 
of  these  schedules  are  specific  duties,  and  where  a  specific  duty  is  laid 
down  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  does  not  average  more  than  35  or  40 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Chase.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Why  does  that  sjjecific  duty  operate  better  than  the 
ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Chase.  Why,  for  the  reason  that  we  know  that  is  the  tuvt,  and 
while  nobody  can  ascertain  it,  we  suppose  it  is  because  the  goods  com- 
ing in  under  the  ad  valorem  system  are  undervalued.  The  percentage  is 
calculated  all  right,  but  it  is  a  percentage  on  a  low  price.  For  instance, 
goods  are  worth  10  cents  a  yard  in  England  and  the  invoice  is  C  cents, 
and  they  pay  a  duty  of  -10  per  cent  a  yard,  and  there  you  only  pay  a 
duty  of  2.4  cents.  It  is  obvious  how  it  works,  and  we  know  a  great 
many  foreign  houses  have  their  branches  in  this  country  and  the  goods 
are  consigned  to  these  branches  and  the  i)i'ice  is  made  here  directly  on 
the  sale  of  the  goods.  There  is  no  method  by  which  comi)eting  manu- 
factnrers  can  go  into  that  custom-house  and  ferret  out  these  things. 
We  have  to  trust  to  the  Government,  but  we  know  in  certain  cases  it 
is  done.  Of  couise,  you  all  know  occasionally,  once  in  a  while,  a  man 
is  pulled  uji  and  fined  for  it  and  the  fine  collected. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  want  to  get  some  information  on  this  point.  The 
Sonth  is  intensely  interested  in  trying  to  manufacture  cotton  goods, 
and  it  produces  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  of  the  world,  and 
we  recognize  that  to  increase  the  manufacture  is  the  great  object  we 
have  in  view,  and  what  the  South  wants  is  to  prevent  if  possible  any 
change  in  the  tariff  which  will  militate  against  their  foreign  market. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  tliat. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  ('an  you  snggest  anything  as  to  how  the  tarifi"  will 
affect  that  fpiestion? 

Mr,  CiiASK.  I  do  not  see  that  this  tariif  affects  that  in  any  way. 
The  export  business  of  the  South  has  largely  increased  Mith  China, 
and  it  is  in  goods  of  which  in  fact  almost  all  the  cost  you  may  say  is 
in  the  raw  material.  The  labor  does  not  cut  any  figure,  and  when  it 
comes  to  the  percentage  they  are  able  to  compete  to  a  certain  extent 
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with  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  in  that  class  of  goods.  In  the 
finer  fabrics  we  rarely  export  anything,  except  we  may  get  a  unique 
design  sometimes  which  might  find  a  market  in  foreign  countries  owing 
to  its  style  rather  than  to  its  intrinsic  value. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  statement  is  made  that  the  manufacture  of  these 
coarse  cloths  in  the  South  can  be  done  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
in  Manchester,  do  you  think  that  is  so  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  believe  it;  no,  sir;  I  do  not.  E  do  not  thiiik  it 
is  possible  for  it  to  be  so.  You  would  be  making  great  strides  in  the 
South,  greater  than  you  are,  and  Manchester  would  have  lost  its  trade 
rai)idly.  Two-thirds  is  an  enormous  difference  and  would  drive  their 
men  out  of  business  pretty  quick.  I  do  not  doubt  the  peoi)le  who  make 
that  statement  are  perfectly  honest,  and  possibly  they  may  be  right,  but 
personally  I  do  not  believe  it  is  so,  from  what  I  understand. 

Mr,  McMiLLiN.  Why  were  a  part  of  these  rates  fixed  at  ad  valorem 
and  a  part  sx^ecific  in  the  framing  of  this  schedule  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  has  always  been  done  under  every  tariff  bill  that 
has  ever  been  made,  and  for  this  reason :  That  it  is  impossible,  or  rather 
imj)racticable,  to  stretch  the  schedule  out  a  mile  long.  You  do  not  want 
any  more  detail,  and  the  Teasury  Department  does  not,  than  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have.  It  only  confuses  and  makes  things  complex  in  the  cus- 
tom-house, but  when  goods  rise  above  a  certain  value  as  values  are  fixed 
here  Avhere  the  ad  valorem  applies,  the  quantity  is  so  small  in  either 
country  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  keep  stretching  out  the  schedule. 
We  are  attempting  to  do  that  to  a  certain  extent  by  oifering  for  your 
consideration  to-day  one  additional  paragraph  in  the  law  based  on  still 
higher  counts,  but  in  the  different  sections  themselves,  if  a  certain  class 
of  goods  valued  at  over  and  above  the  price  at  which  the  specific  duties 
would  naturally  apply  even  ui^on  an  ad  valorem,  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
convenient  all  around  to  apply  the  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  McMiLLTN.  Is  not  this  the  tendency  of  a  specific  rate  of  duty, 
that  where  different  grades  of  goods,  some  of  higher  and  some  of  lower 
value  ai)ply,  are  in  the  same  section  under  the  same  rates,  that  the  effect 
of  the  specific  rate  is  to  put  a  higher  per  cent  of  duty  on  the  coarser 
goods  or  less  valuable  articles  than  on  the  higher"? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  true,  sir,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  the  tendency  of  the  specific  rate  is,  where  there 
are  a  number  of  articles  in  the  same  schedule  differing  in  value,  to  put 
the  higher  rate  on  the  lower  goods? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  lower  rate  on  the  finer  as  well. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  not  this  a  further  result  from  it.  First,  I  will 
ask  if  the  tendency  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  has  not  been  to  very 
rapidly  cheapen  the  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  it  has. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  By  processes  of  modern  invention  ? 

Mr.  Chase,  I  think  it  has,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Now,  where  the  tariff"  law  has  run  for  a  series  of 
years  does  it  not  tend  to  prevent  the  consumer  from  obtaining  as  rap- 
idly as  he  would  otherwise  the  benefit  of  the  cheapening  process! 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir;  I  think  not,  for  the  reason  that  as  rp^pidly  as 
processes  of  manufacture  are  cheapened,  the  competition,  no  matter  if 
you  had  a  in^ohibitory  tarift" — allowed  you  had  the  Chinese  wall  talked 
about  to  keep  out  all  the  imports — the  domestic  competition  is  so  fierce 
on  this  side  that  the  consumer  gets  the  goods  at  the  lowset  possible 
point  of  production. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  That  is  not  so  in  all  things'? 
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Mr.  CnASE .  I  think  it  is,  unless  it  is  controlled  by  some  artificial 
combination. 

Mr.  ^IcMiLLTN.  J>ut  do  not  these  artificial  combinations  exist  in  many 
lines  of  industry  .' 

Mr.  Chase.  1  know  there  are  such  things  as  trusts,  but  it  does  not 
apply  to  us.  ho\vever. 

3Ir.  ^McMiLLiN.  There  are  such  cases,  ;ind  they  are  not  at  all  infre- 
quent in  the  I'nited  States? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  understiind  so. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  in  things  which  are  protected  by  import  duties ? 

Mr,  Chase.  That  I  do  not  know  so  much  about. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  so? 

Mr.  Chase.  Well,  I  think  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  On  that  class  of  goods  of  which  you  speak  is  it  not  a 
fact,  by  the  construction  of  the  present  law,  either  by  rule  of  the 
appraisers  or  otherwise,  they  simply  count  the  number  of  threads  in 
assessing  the  duty  and  no  account  has  beentakeuof  the  extra  work  put 
upon  it,  but  tlie  duty  has  simply  been  assessed  upon  the  threads  in  the 
cloth  .' 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  you  suggest  the  special 
paragraph  should  apply  to  that  class  of  goods'? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 

]\Ir.  Russell.  It  is  really  a  new  manufacture  that  this  company 
develo])ed  within  the  last  three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir.  There  was,  i  will  not  say  in  the  McKinley  bill 
or  the  bill  ])revions,  but  under  the  old  JMorrill  tariff  there  Avas  a  pro- 
vision for  embroidery,  but  that  has  been  dropped  out  for  some  reason 
or  other,  and  now  we  ask  that  these  figured  goods  be  included. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  the  act  of  1890,  but  dropped  out  in  the  act 
of  1894. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  do  not  stand  in 
the  position  that  we  have  asked  for  any  material  or  radical  rise  in  the 
rates  of  duties.  In  fact,  we  have  asked  lor  no  raise  as  the  schedule 
stands,  but  we  ask  for  corrections  which  obviate  certain  inequalities. 

Mr.  RissELL.  You  are  speaking  of  yarns? 

INIr.  Chase.  We  have  nothing  to  do  witli  the  yarns.  I  think  they 
have  suffered  more  than  we  have  in  regard  to  legislation.  I  think  they 
had  an  unfortunate  sclp'ine  to  contend  with.  We  make  our  own  yarns, 
to  be  sure,  but  we  weave  them. 

The  (Jhaikman.  Do  you  import  any  yarns? 

Mr.  ('hase.  Yes,  sir;  1  ha\e  imported  some — (juite  a  lot  in  1895, 

The  Chaiioian.  Do  yon  find  certain  fine  yarns  could  be  imported 
under  the  present  duties  iis  they  exist  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  made 
here? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  were  o])lige(]  to  import  them  on  account  of  the  price. 
No  domestic  man  was  willing  to  sell  at  such  a  ])rice. 

Mr.  Russell.  Have  yon  i!ni)oite<l  any  roving? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir. 

M]-.  Wheelek.  Do  yon  know  anyl)ody  here  jjresent  connected  with 
mills  whicli  hav(^  branciics  in  the  South? 

.Mr.  (,'hasj;.  No,  sir;  1  think  thcic  is  only  one  cotton  cloth  manu- 
factnrcr  here  with  Aviiom  1  am  iUMHiiiinled,  iind  he  is  not  connected,  1 
beli('\<".  \\  itii  ;i  Southern  mill,  iis  fiir  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Mr.  W  JiEJOLEK.  How  do  you  account  lor  the  fact  that  England  now 
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exports  ueailv  •S4:t)0,000.000  of  cotton  g'oods.  whereas  the  United  Stuites 
only  exports  abont  $10.00(».0()0  or  8llV)00,000  ^ 

Mr.  Chase.  Yon  want  me  to  express  why  I  think  it  is  sof 

Mr.  Wheelee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chase.  In  the  first  jihiee  we  do  not  have  the  market:  that  is 
a  disadvantaiie.  and  she  makes  her  ijoods  nndonbtedly  a  great  deal 
cheaper  than  we  do  here. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  she  able  to  make  them  cheaper? 

Mr.  Chase.  There  are  two  very  large  items  1  wonld  be  very  glad  to 
furnish  figures  on  at  any  time.     The  principal  one.  of  course,  is  labor. 

The  CHAIE3IAN.  Which  is  higher  here  .' 

Mr.  Chase.  Y'es,  sir:  and  another  very  large  item,  which  1  have 
never  seen  anybody  make  a  great  deal  of,  is  this:  In  large  communities 
like  Fall  Eiver,  Lawrence,  etc.,  a  very  large  item  is  the  question  of  local 
taxation.  Xow,  the  mill  I  represent  pays  in  the  neighborhood  of  8-i,000 
or  8-O.000  a  year,  say  about  81*4.000  a  year.  That  same  i>lant  all  com- 
plete in  Great  Britain  would  not  pay.  according  ro  int\)rmation  which 
I  have  of  several  plants  there,  exceeding  about  83.000  to  the  community 
in  which  it  was  located. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words  Great  Britain  by  her  system  favors 
her  industries  and  manufacturing  interests  in  taxation  and  puts  the 
taxation  upon 

3[r.  Chase,  They  assess  the  householders  in  a  great  variety  of  things 
and  they  liave  a  great  variety  of  rates.  An  individual  living  in  a  city 
the  size  of  Fall  Biver  pays  water  rates,  poor  rates,  school  rates,  and  a 
variety  of  other  rates  too  numerous  to  remember.  It  other  words,  it 
comes  out  of  the  man's  wages:  he  not  only  gets  low  wages  to  start  with, 
but  the  househohler  and  tlie  man  who  rents  the  house  as  a  rule  (and  I 
am  informed  of  this  by  very  good  authority"),  as  a  rule  the  householder, 
the  man  who  owns  or  rents  the  house,  pays  one-third  of  the  rent  in  rates; 
that  is,  his  rent  is  reduced  by  one-third  by  the  rate  he  has  to  pay  the  town 
or  community  in  which  he  lives.  With  us,  of  course,  it  varies  some,  but 
with  us,  and  I  presume  it  is  i^ractically  so  all  over  Xew  England,  we 
pay  everything  iu  taxes,  and  whatever  the  laboring  man  gets  he  gets — he 
lias  no  taxes  to  }iay  except  the  poll  tax  of  8-  a  year,  and  most  of  them 
manage  to  evade  that. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  wish  you  would  tell  your  mill  people  to  come  South 
and  we  will  not  tax  them  at  all .' 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  worthy  of  their  lonsideration. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  I  suppose  they  get  a  cheaper  rate  on  the  capital 
invested  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  not  so  large  a  factor  as  it  was  before.  Interest 
is  getting  cheaper.  Capital  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  it  has  been 
before,  but  I  supjiose  the  difference  is  from  1  to  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is,  it  is  I  or  2  per  cent  less  than  it  is  here? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes:  but  of  course  if  you  go  West  or  South  it  is  higher 
than  it  is  in  the  East. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  not  our  labor  more  efficient  than  theirs? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr,  McMiLLiN.  I  have  seen  statistics  prepared  by  the  Labor  Bureau 
which  were  decidedly  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Chase,  There  is  only  one  department  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  where  I  think  our  labor  is  really  a  little  more  efficient, 
and  that  is  in  the  weaving.  The  tendency  in  this  country  is  to  run 
more  looms  to  the  weaver  than  in  England,  and  that  is  true  iu  no  other 
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department  as  far  ns  I  know.  In  the  milling  room  in  England  they 
run  more  i)er  cajjita  tlian  we  do,  and  in  the  mule  S])inning  decidedly 
so.  They  run  a  pair  of  mules  over  there  containing  as  high  as  2,800 
spindles,  and  the  longest  1  know  of  at  Fall  Kiver  is  about  1,000.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  a  few  longer  than  that,  but  1  do  not  know.  It  is 
true  the  per  capita  of  the  ])roduct  of  (Ireat  Ihitain,  barring  weaving, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  is  larger  than  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Could  you  give  an  estinmte  of  the  ])ercentage? 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir;  1  only  know  that  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  do  you  a(;countfor  the  fact  our  labor  is  less  effi- 
cient when  we  have  boasted  that  they  are  more  intelligent? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  think  our  labor  is  less  efficient. 

Mr.  McMiLLix.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked. 

INlr.  Payke.  You  asked  if  the  labor  was  more  efficient. 

Mr.  M(;MiLLiN.  He  stated  that  it  was  less  efficient  in  all  except  one 
dei)artmeut,  and  now  1  ask  why  it  was  less  efficient  if  we  have  more 
intelligent  labor.     1  am  asking  his  grounds  for  it  now. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  will  explain  just  what  I  meant  by  that,  and  make  it 
clear  to  you.  What  has  been  true  of  Great  Britain  is  also  true  of  this 
country,  and  1  sui)pose  more  or  less  in  other  countries.  There  has  been 
a  constant  i)rogress  in  i)roducing  more  per  capita.  That  is  to  say — you 
know  what  a  i)air  of  mules  are,  I  do  not  mean  Southern  mules,  but  spin- 
ning mules,  carrying  spindles  f 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  We  have  mills  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Chase.  It  is  a  long  machine  extending  across  the  mill  with  a 
great  many  hundred  spindles.  Now,  I  am  not  very  old,  but  when  I 
tirst  went  into  the  mill  I  do  not  think  that  the  mill  at  Fall  Kiver  had 
over  1,200  spindles  to  a  pair  of  mules.  Now,  I  do  not  think  a  pair  in 
Fall  Piver  has  as  few  as  1,200,  but  they  run  up  to  1,400, 1,600,  and  per- 
haps to  1,800,  and  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  do.  That  same 
thing  occurs  in  Creat  Britain,  only  it  occurred  sooner  than  with  us. 
They  have  gone  as  high  as  2,800  to  the  pair.  That  is  what  I  meant  by 
the  labor  being  more  efficient  than  in  certain  cases  of  labor  turning 
more  machinery  than  here.  That  is  what  1  meant  by  efficiency.  1 
think  our  si)inners  are  as  bright  and  as  smart  as  theirs,  because  most 
of  them  come  from  there  and  do  the  same  work  in  our  mill  as  they  did 
there. 

.Mi-.  ]\1cMillin.  \ou  have  free  trade  in  labor  but  tax  the  labor's 
product? 

Ml-.  Wheelee.  In  regard  to  the  statement  about  ]al)or  being  higher, 
there  are  tliree  rei)orts  submitted  to  Congress,  one  by  Secretary  Fre- 
linghuysen,  one  by  Secretary  Fvarts,  and  one  by  Secretary  Blaine,  and 
all  three  of  those  rei)orts  state  that  in  many  of  the  cotton  industries  in 
England  the  pay  of  the  labor  is  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world — higher  than  that  in  America.     Do  you  think  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  McMjelen.  For  the  unit  of  product? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No;  actually  by  hours. 

Mr.  Chase.  Those  are  high  authorities,  and  of  course  it  is  rather 
unbecoming  to  me  to  say  it  is  incorrect. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  take  with  some  allowance 
whether  theie  are  auth(»i-ities  of  just  that  kind. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  lUaine  has  stated  that  labor  wages  are  higher  in 
Great  Britain  than  here. 

Mr.  Chase.  1  have  great  respect  for  the  authorities  quoted,  but  1  do 
not  believe  it  is  true. 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  I  copied  them  off  in  a  speech  iu  1888  and  1  was 
looking  for  that.     I  had  the  pages  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Chase.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had,  and  I  left  here  with  tlie  com- 
mittee of  the  last  House  the  time  I  was  here  in  the  hearings  before,  a 
detailed  list  of  representative  English  mills,  giving  the  prices  paid  to 
each  hand  in  the  mill,  beginning  with  the  first  process,  and  going  clear 
through  to  the  last.  1  gave  that  in  comparison  with  our  own  mills,  and 
there  is  no  question  whatever  in  my  mind.  I  have  never  been  in  Eng- 
land in  my  life,  and  consequently  if  1  was  put  upon  the  stand  as  wit- 
nesses are  in  court  and  sworn  to  give  just  what  I  knew  and  nothing 
else,  perhaps  1  could  not  swear  to  anything — but  if  you  trust  to  others; 
to  men  I  sent  over  there  from  my  own  mill — and  from  information  that 
has  come  in  a  sure  way,  I  know  that  fact  is  not  true.  I  know  the  wages 
of  the  United  States  and  the  earnings  of  the  people  are  absolutely 
higher  just  as  well  as  I  know  any  fact  I  have  not  seen  with  my  own 
eyes.     I  have  not  seen  their  pay  rolls. 

prepared  statement  submitted  by  mr.  chase. 

Committee  ox  Ways  and  Means  : 

The  cotton  manufacturers  of  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  representing  about 
4,000,000  spindles,  and  the  Arkwriyht  Club  of  Boston,  representing  the  cotton  man- 
ufacturers of  New  England,  whom  1  have  the  honor  to  represent,  beg  leave  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  that  certain  additions  to  the  cotton 
schedule  of  the  customs  laws  of  1894  are  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  that  industry 
in  the  United  States,  namely: 

Amend  section  or  paragraph  256,  Schedule  I,  of  the  customs  laws  of  1894,  by 
inserting  in  line  2  thereof,  after  the  words  ''two  hundred,"  tlie  words  "and  not 
exceeding  three  hundred."  And  further  amend  by  crossing  out  the  words  "thirty- 
five"  where  they  occur  in  the  last  line  of  the  same  section  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  word  "forty,"  so  that  said  section  shall  read,  as  amended,  as  follows: 

"Cotton  cloth  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding 
two  liundred  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting 
the  warp  and  filling  (1),  and  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  square  yards  to  the 
pound,  three  and  one-half  cents  per  square  yard;  exceeding  three  and  one-half  and 
not  exceeding  five  square  yards  to  the  pound,  lour  cents  per  scjuare  yard ;  exceeding 
five  square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  and  one-half  cents  ])er  square  yard,  if  bleached 
(2),  and  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  S([uare  yards  to  the  jjound,  four  cents  per 
square  yard;  exceeding  two  and  one-half  and  not  exceeding  three  and  one-half 
square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  and  one-half  cents  to  the  square  yard;  exceeding 
three  and  one-half  and  not  exceeding  five  square  yards  to  the  pound,  five  cents  per 
square  yard;  exceeding  five  square  yards  to  the  pound,  five  and  one-half  cents  per 
square  yard;  if  dyed,  colored,  painted,  or  printed  (3),  and  not  exceeding  three  and 
one-half  square  yards  to  the  pound,  five  and  three-fourths  cents  per  square  yard; 
exceeding  tliree  and  one-half  square  yards  to  the  pound,  six  and  one-half  cents  per 
square  yard:  Provided,  That  on  all  such  cotton  cloths  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
painted,  stained,  or  printed  (4),  valued  at  over  twelve  cents  per  square  yard, 
bleached  (5),  valued  at  over  fourteen  cents  per  square  yard,  and  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed  (6),  valued  at  over  sixteen  cents  per  s(iuare  yard,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Further  amend  Schedule  I  by  adding  a  new  section,  as  follows,  viz :  "Cotton  cloth 
not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  three  hundred 
threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling  (1),  and  not  exceeding  two 
square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  cents  per  sq  uare  yard ;  exceeding  two  and  not  exceed- 
ing three  square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  and  one-half  cents  per  square  yard ;  exceed- 
ing three  and  not  exceeding  four  square  yards  to  the  pound,  five  cents  per  square 
yard,  exceeding  four  S(iuare  yards  to  the  pound,  five  and  one-half  cents  per  square 
yard;  if  bleached  and  not  exceeding  two  square  yards  to  the  pound,  five  cents  per 
square  yard;  exceeding  two  and  not  exceeding  three  square  yards  to  the  pound,  five 
and  one-half  cents  per  square  yard;  exceeding  three  and  not  exceeding  four  square 
yards  to  the  pound,  six  cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  four  square  yards  to  the 
pound,  six  and  one-half  cents  per  square  yard;  if  dyed,  colored,  painted,  or  printed, 
and  not  exceeding  three  square  yards  to  the  pound,  eight  cents  per  square  yard: 
Provided,  That  all  such  cotton  cloths  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
or  printed,  valued  at  over  fourteen  cents  per  square  yard,  bleached,  valued  at  over 
sixteen  cents  per  square  yard,  and  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed  valued 
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at  over  twenty  cents  per  sqnare  yard,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  a 
duty  of  forty  per  centuni  ad  \al()rem.'' 

Further  amend  Schedule  1  1)y  addinsx  a  new  section,  as  follows,  viz:  ''Cotton  cloth 
desisued  for  handkerchiefs,  whether  by  printing,  stamping,  cutting  into  squares  or 
otherwise,  but  not  hemmed  and  linished  for  the  market,  shall  be  held  to  bo8ul)jectto 
tlie  same  duty  imposed  upon  cloth  or  piece  goods  of  the  same  count  and  weight.  And 
cotton  cloth  whetlier  or  not  containing  a  mixture  of  silk,  linen,  wool,  tinsel,  ramie, 
or  other  material  upon  the  surface  of  which  is  woven  or  embroidered  any  design, 
lignre,  or  pattern,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  lifty  per  centum  additional  to  the 
duty  imposed  bj-  this  act  ni)on  plain  cotton  cloths  or  fabrics  of  the  same  count  and 
weight.'' 

The  reason  for  urging  the  above  changes  and  amendments  are,  in  brief,  as  follows: 

The  duties  ou  the  finer  counts  and  weights  arc  not  adequate  or  in  jiroportion  to  the 
duties  upon  tlie  coarser  counts.  Amendment  No.  1  is  designed  to  remedy  this  in 
part.  Amendment  No.  2  in  the  same  section  corrects  an  obvious  error  and  makes 
the  section  in  accord  and  harmony  with  previous  sections. 

Auiendmeut  No.  3  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  adoption  of  amendment  No.  1,  and 
merely  brings  the  rate  of  duty  on  those  counts  into  harmony  with  the  duties  imposed 
on  the  lesser  counts. 

Amendment  No.  4  is  designed  to  protect  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  from 
a  deliberate  evasion  of  duties  made  possible  by  a  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.    This  amen<lmeut  is  of  special  importance. 

Under  the  provision  providing  for  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  upon  importations  of 
cotton  handkerchiefs,  ordinary  cotton  cloth  in  the  piece  has  been  stamped  into 
scjuares  with  a  fugitive  color  easily  and  cheaply  erased  by  washing  or  bleaching, 
and  imported  not  as  cotton  cloth,  but  as  handkerchiefs,  thus  evading  the  specitic 
duty  imposed  upon  cotton  goods. 

Amendment  >>o.  4  further  designs  to  impose  a  fair  rate  of  duty  upon  a  new  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods  wliich  can  readily  be  made  m  this  country,  the  principal 
item  of  the  cost  of  which  is  the  labor,  and  which  being  a  new  manufacture  is  not 
provided  for  in  the  existing  liill. 

The  value  of  the  plain  cotton  fabric  is  very  largely  increased,  often  more  than 
doubled,  by  the  pattern  embroidered  or  woven  upon  it,  and  the  rate  of  duty  should 
therefore  be  made  to  correspond  with  its  increased  value. 

It  will  give  me  satisfaction  to  furnish  any  additional  facts,  iigures,  arguments,  or 
statistics,  your  committee  may  desire. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  S.  B.  Chase, 

Fall  liiver,  Mass. 


NEW  CLASSIFICATION  SUGGESTED. 

Adams,  Mass.,  December  26,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  make  a  few  suggestioiis  as  to  cotton  clotli  sclicdnlos.  The  Wilson 
bill  is  correct  up  to  100  threads  to  the  sqnare  inch,  bnt  on  goods  over 
100  threads  but  not  exceeding- 150  threads  per  square  inch  there  should 
be  an  advance  of  one  half  cent  per  s(]nare  yard.  On  goods  over  150 
threads  and  not  exceeding  200  threads  per  sqnare  inch  there  should  be 
an  advance  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  square  yard,  and  on  goods 
over  200  l)ut  not  exceeding  250  threads  per  sqnare  inch  there  should  ))e 
an  advance  of  1  cent  per  square  yard,  with  the  ad  valorem  duties  in 
same  jiropoitions.  Would  suggest  classification  exceeding  250  threads 
to  sfiuare  inch  with  ])roportionate  inciease  in  duties  as  above.  Wish 
ad  valorem  duties  could  be  dispensed  with  and  everything  made  specific. 

]\Iany  goods  are  now  being  made  250  threads  and  over  to  the  square 
inch  of  very  line  yains.  Seventy  ])er  cent  of  the  cost  of  our  goods  is 
in  labor,  and  goods  are  now  being  inqioiMcd  in  large  (juantities,  at  one- 
balf  cent  per  yard  less  than  it  costs  us  to  make  them.  The  bill,  when 
accepted,  will  probably  r(;main  in  forc(!  nniny  years,  and  your  commit- 
tee are,  of  course,  aware  that  competition  is  sure  to  come  from  India, 
Japan,  China,  and  Kussia  within  a  few  years. 

Vf.  B.  Plunkett. 
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CORSETS. 

(Paragraph  258.) 
FAIRLY  PROTECTED  UNDER  PRESENT  TARIFF. 

New  York,  December  29,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  corset  manufacturers,  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  relative  to  the  tariff  on  corsets  and  corset  materials: 

The  tariff's  of  1890  and  1894:  include  corsets  under  the  general  head- 
ing of  Clothing,  instead  of  giving  them  a  separate  classification,  as  had 
been  done  in  previous  tariffs.  We  would  recommend  that  the  present 
classification  be  continued,  as  there  is  no  important  reason  for  a  sepa- 
rate classification. 

The  importations  of  corsets  for  1890,  the  last  full  year  in  which  they 
were  reported  under  a  separate  classification,  was  $968,129.  The  pres- 
ent importation  is  not  given  separately  in  the  published  reports,  but  it 
is  believed  to  be  somewhat  smaller.  Nearly  all  the  corsets  imported 
are  of  the  finer  grades,  selling  in  the  market  at  $12  per  dozen  and 
above.  These  corsets  are  mostly  made  from  either  satteen  or  coutil, 
and  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.  A  few  are  made  from  Italian  cloth 
(wool),  and  pay  a  duty  of  50  per  cent.  The  duty  on  the  satteen  and 
coutil  is  35  per  cent.  In  order  to  compete  with  foreign  corsets  the 
American  manufacturer  must  import  the  satteen  and  coutil  from  which 
this  grade  of  corsets  is  made.  This  is  particularly  true  of  coutil,  which 
is  manutactured  from  bleached  yarns,  as  no  cloth  similar  to  this  is 
made  in  this  country. 

Nearly  all  American  corsets  are  trimmed  with  lace,  all  of  which  is 
im])orted,  paying  a  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

The  corset  industry  is  fairly  protected  under  the  present  tariff,  and 
we  do  not  ask  any  increase  in  the  rates  on  corsets,  provided  the  rates 
remain  as  at  present  on  cloths  and  lace.  If,  however,  the  rates  on  mate- 
rials are  advanced  (which  we  trust  will  not  be  the  case),  we  ask  for  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  duties  on  corsets.  The  duty  on  lace  is 
already  10  per  cent  higher  than  the  duty  on  the  garments  on  which 
it  is  chiefly  used.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  duty  lowered,  but  in 
no  case  should  it  be  made  higher,  as  it  becomes  a  discriminating  duty, 
not  only  against  corsets,  but  against  every  species  of  wearing  apparel 
on  which  it  is  used. 

The  Warner  Brothers  Co.,  359  Broadway,  N.  Y.;  Lang- 
don,  Batcheller  &  Co.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. ;  Strouse, 
Adler  &  Co.,  412  Broadway;    Weingarten  Bros.,  62 

W' alker  street,  N.  Y. ; &  Co.,  88  Leonard 

street,  N.  Y.j  Chicago  Corset  Co.,  402  Broadway, 
N.  Y. ;  Princess  of  Wales  Co.,  568-74  Broadway,  N.  Y. ; 
Heilner,  Hertzog  &  Co.,  406  Broadway,  N.  Y.;  Roth 
&  Goldschmidt;  Jackson  Corset  Co.,  of  Jackson, 
Mich. 


PRUDENT  MANUFACTURERS  HAVE  PROSPERED. 

New  York,  December  28,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  entire  importations  of  corsets  to  the  United  States  for  the  last 
five  years  has  not  averaged  $350,000  a  year.     The  manufacture  in  the 
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United  States  and  improvement  of  it  has  so  vastly  increased  that  the 
importation  of  only  a  few  finer  articles  does  not  come  into  account  at 
all.  Even  should  the  duty  be  reduced  to-day  to  20  ])er  cent,  it  would 
scarcely  increase  the  imi)ortation.  Skilled  labor  in  that  particular 
branch  in  France  and  Belgium  is  as  well  ])aid  as  here.  The])roporti()n 
of  home  production  to  foreign  im])ortalion  is  about  IdO  to  1.  All  the 
manutiuturers  that  have  managed  their  businesses  prudently  have  been 
very  i)rosperous. 

Under  tlie  McKinley  bill  corsets  made  of  wool  paid  an  ad  valorem 
and  a  sjiecific  duty  on  weight.  Since  the  steel  and  bone  free  list,  linings 
Aveigh  a  great  deal  more  than  the  woolen  material  em])loyed.  The  duty 
imposed  is  not  Justifiable,  especially  since  the  quantity  imported  is  so 
insignificant  that  it  would  not  pay  for  the  extra  labor  of  examination. 

Joseph  Beckel  &  Co., 
Domestic  Manufacturers  and  Importers. 

HjV:N^DKEE CHIEFS  A]S^D   MUFFLEES. 

[Paragraph  258.] 
SHOULD  BE  ENUMERATED  IN  A  SEPARATE  PARAGRAPH. 

New  York,  December  28,  1896 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  large  number  of  protests  and 
suits  under  the  McKinley  and'Wdson  tariffs  on  the  article  of  handker- 
chiefs. This  was  caused  principally  by  classifying  handkerchiefs  among 
other  goods  not  appropriate  to  them.  In  commerce  there  are  many 
descriptions  of  handkerchiefs,  viz,  handkerchiefs  and  mufHers  hemmed, 
hemstitched,  imitation  hemstitched,  revered,  embroidered,  fancy  open 
work,  embroidered  initial,  lace  edges  or  inserting,  either  white,  colored 
or  printed,  in  the  piece  or  separate.  All  of  the  above  are  made  of  cot- 
ton, linen,  or  silk,  or  mixed.  In  addition,  there  are  mulflers  made  of 
wool,  in  whole  or  in  part — that  is,  wool  mixed  with  linen,  cotton,  or  silk. 

Permit  me  to  remark  that  contention  would  be  avoided  by  making  a 
subdivision  in  the  schedules,  in  which  handkerchiefs  and  mulilers  only 
would  be  included.  I  refer,  for  illustration,  to  Schedules  I,  J,  L,  K,  of 
the  Wilson  tariff,  and  respectfully  suggest  amendments  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Handkerchiefs  and  mufflers  in  the  piece  or  separate,  and  made  of 
vegetable  fibei'  wholly,  40  ])er  cent;  handkerchiefs  and  muniers  in  the 
X)ieceor  se])arate  and  madeof  animal  fiber  wholly  or  ])artly,  (iO  i)ercent; 
handkerchiefs  and  nuifillers  of  which  the  chief  value  is  lace,  GO  per 
cent." 

This  would  inclnde  all  descriptions  of  handkerchiefs  and  mufflers,  and 
the  rates  of  duly  that  1  have  named  are  on  theeciuitable  balance  line — 
that  is,  they  give  ample  protection  to  home  manufacture,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  produce  the  largest  revenue  to  the  Government. 

A  specific  duty  where  Meight  or  the  number  of  threads  to  the  square 
inch  would  be  the  measure  of  dutiable  value  would  not  be  ai>])ropriate 
for  handkerchiefs  or  iimftlers,  because  there  is  always  a  variation  in 
count,  even  in  a  single  handk<'rchicf  or  nuifller,  and  this  would  cause 
daily  contention  between  importers  and  the  Government. 

J.  Franklin  Cameron. 
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M'KINLEY  RATES  ASKED. 

New  York,  December  26,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  large  manufacturers  of  cotton  handkerchiefs,  employing  thou- 
sands of  hands  in  both  of  our  factories — one  at  South  liiver,  jS".  J.,  and 
one  at  Lebanon,  Pa.  We  would  ask  you  to  please  place  handkerchiefs 
in  Schedule  I,  cotton  manufactures,  paragraph  258,  at  50  per  cent,  as 
they  were  in  the  McKinley  bill,  and  oblige. 

Herrmann,  Auk  am  &  Co. 


SPECIFIC  DUTY  SUGGESTED. 

New  York,  Jdnuary  2,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  manufacturers  of  cotton  handkerchiefs,  representing  an  industry 
the  proper  development  of  which  has  been  greatly  hampered  by 
various  causes  hereinafter  mentioned,  we  beg  to  submit  this  paper  for 
your  favorable  consideration.  It  must  be  conceded  by  all  candid 
authorities  on  this  subject  that  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per 
cent  is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  proper  protection  and  preservation  of 
this  industry.  The  manufacturers  of  cotton  cloth  who  supply  hand- 
kerchief manufacturers  with  their  raw  material  are  protected  under  the 
present  tariff  law  on  many  grades  of  cotton  cloth  by  a  specific  duty 
equivalent  to  from  75  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  therefore  follows 
that  if  the  present  duty  on  cotton  cloth  is  essential,  this  fabric  being  the 
component  material  of  chief  value  in  cotton  handkerchiefs,  the  latter 
should  receive  about  the  same  measure  of  ])rotection  as  cotton  cloth. 

The  present  ad  valorem  system  permits  of  undervaluation,  and  we 
therefore  suggest  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  dozen  on  all  cotton 
handkerchiefs.  While  this  would  no  doubt  reduce  importation,  it 
would,  in  our  opinion,  result  in  the  collection  of  a  larger  revenue,  would 
enable  handkerchief  manufacturers  to  increase  their  output,  and  thus 
employ  many  more  persons  at  fair  wages,  and  would  give  permanency 
to  an  industry  which  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  present  tariff". 

Phillips  &  Meyer. 

COTTON  TEI.VETS. 

(Paragraph  259.) 
THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  SPECIFIC  DUTIES  OVER  AD  VALOREM. 

Manchester,  England,  December  19,  1896. 
Com:viittee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  venture  to  address  you  to  show  the  advantage  of  a  specific  instead 
of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  cotton  velvets,  etc.;  they  come  under  Sched- 
ule I,  paragraph  259,  in  the  existing  tariff". 

1  am  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  Hallworth  &  Son,  velveteen 
manufacturers  at  Manchester,  England;  my  firm's  production  has  a 
large  sale  in  the  Uuitetl  States,  our  business  in  the  United  States  being 
exclusively  the  actual  sale  to  iniporters  of  goods  at  prices  per  yard  in 
Manchester,  and  on  all  business  so  conducted  by  us  or  other  firms  the 
full  duty  to  which  the  goods  are  liable  has  to  be  paid  by  the  importers, 
and  if  the  entire  business  was  one  of  actual  purchase  of  goods  by 
importers  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  not  work  unfairly.  The  experience 
gained  in  the  conduct  of  our  business  has  led  me  to  the  conclnsion  that 
a  great  many  invoices  of  cotton  velvets  sent  to  the  United  States  do 
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not  represent  actual  sales  and  i)uicliases,  the  goods  being  really  con- 
signed for  sale  ou  account  of  the  manufacturers  and  nominally  invoiced 
only,  and  below  their  actual  value,  so  as  to  evade  the  full  duty.  1  am 
aware  that  appraisers  are  appointed  to  examine  all  goods  so  as  to 
check  auyysteinatic  undervaluation,  but  I  beg  to  point  on  t  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difticult  even  for  an  expert  to  tell  the  exact  value  of  cotton 
velvetsexcept  in  the  lo\yer  qualities,  and  an  ordinary  appraiserwould 
find  it  not  only  difficult  but  impossible. 

What  I  have  mentioned  describes  a  real  state  of  things,  and  you  will 
at  once  see  that  to  assess  the  duty  ad  valorem  ou  such  invoice  jmces 
results  in  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government  and 
presses  very  unfairly  on  honest  importers,  and  it  is  on  these  grounds 
solely  that  I  advocate  a  specific  in  place  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  in  any 
rearrangement  of  the  tariff. 

A  strong  objection  to  specific  duties  is  that  they  mean  in  practice 
the  imposition  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  the  lower  qualities  than  on 
the  better  qualities.  This  was  especially  so  under  the  Mc  Kin  ley  tariff, 
which  imposed  a  square-yard  duty  outhis  class  of  goods,  but  I  venture 
to  submit  that  if  the  duty  was  regulated  solely  or  partly  by  the  weight 
of  the  goods,  the  diiierence  betwixt  the  percentage  of  duty  on  the 
various  qualities,  though  pressing  somewhat  more  heavily  on  the  lower 
qualities,  would  be  more  nearly  proportionate  than  was  the  case  under 
a  square  yard  duty. 

I  append  some  calculations  which  will  show  the  effect  of  a  tariff 
arranged  on  the  basis  of  duties  being  assessed  on  the  weight  of  the 
goods  and  also  partly  ou  the  weight  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  as  well. 

I  may  mention  that  the  French  tariff  assesses  the  duty  payable  on 
this  class  of  goods  solely  on  the  weight  of  the  goods,  as  follows: 

Velveteens,  corduroys,  and  moleskins  containing  in  the  warp  less 
than  26  threads  in  one  centimeter: 

Gray,  116  francs;  dyed  or  printed,  165  francs  per  100  kilos. 

Velveteens,  corduroys,  and  moleskins  containing  in  the  warp  more 
than  26  threads  in  one  centimeter: 

Gray,  190  francs;  dyed  or  printed,  370  francs  per  100  kilos. 

The  German,  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Italian  tarifls  all  assess  the 
duty  on  cotton  velvets  by  the  weight. 

Dyed  cotton  velvets,  etc.,  under  the  present  tariff"  pay  a  duty  of  47 J 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  bulk  of  tlie  dyed  cotton  velvets  exported  to  the  United  States 
market  is  from  6d.  to  lOd.  per  yard  for  22  inches,  and  for  wider  or  nar- 
rower goods  in  proi)ortion.  I  append  calculations  for  4  sorts  beginning 
at  ry^d.  per  yard  and  up  to  13^d.  yer  yard: 

No.  1,  22  inebes  wide,  'M  yards  loug,  at  5fd.  per  yard=17/8|=$4.30;  weight,  6  to 

6^  j»oniid8. 
No.  2,  22  iDcbes  wide,  37  yards  long,  at  T'td.  i)er  yard— 23/10|=$5.80;  weight,  7^  to 

8  ])onnd8. 
.No.  3,  22  inches  wide,  37  yards  long,  at  lOd.  per  yard=30/10=$7.49;  weight,  9  to 

9A  pounds. 
No, '4,  22  inches  wide,  37  yards  long,  at  13Ad.  per  yard=41/7i=$10.11 ;  weight,  10^ 

to  11  pounds. 

Dyed  velvets,  etc.,  containing  in  one  inch  of  the  warp  over  64  threads. 
(This  would  include  all  cotton  velvets  and  fine  corduroys). 

Calculation  showing  the  effect  of  a  duty  solely  by  the  weight,  at  57 
cents  per  pound: 

No.  1,  say,  6J  pounds,  at  37  couts  per  ponnd=$2.31,  or  about  54  per  cent  on  $4,30. 
No.  2,  say,  73  pounds,  at  37  cents  per  pound=i2.87,  or  about  4!).}  per  cent  on  $.5.80. 
No.  3,  say,  !t|  jiounds,  at  37  cents  ])er  ])()nnd=^$3.42,  or  about  4G  ])er  cent  on  $7.49. 
No.  4,  say,  lOJ  pounds,  at  37  cents  per  pouud!c^3.98,  or  about  40  per  cent  on  $10.11. 
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Calculation  showing  tlie  effect  of  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  22i  cents  per  pound : 

No.  1,  6i  pounds,  at  22|  cents  per  pound=$l. 40=32   per  cent   on  $4.30+20  per 

ceut=52  per  cent. 
No.  2,  7|  pounds,  at  22|  cents  per  pound=$l. 74=30  per  cent  on  $5.80+20  per 

cent=50  per  cent. 
No.  3,  9i  pounds,  at  22^  cents  per  pound=$2.08=27f  per  cent  on  $7.49+20  per 

cent=47|  per  cent. 
No.  4,  lOf  pounds,  at  22^  cents  per  pound  =$2.42=24  per  cent  on  $10.11+20  per 

cent=44  per  ceut. 

Gray  cotton  velvets,  etc.,  under  the  present  tariff  pay  a  duty  of  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  bulk  of  the  gray  cotton  velvets  exported  to  the  United  States 
are  the  lower  priced  goods  and  are  dyed  in  the  United  States — say, 
costing  from  4d.  to  7d.  per  yard.  I  append  calculation  for  3  sorts.  The 
value  and  weight  of  wider  or  narrower  goods  would  be  in  proportion. 

No.  5,  20^  inches  wide,  144  yards  long,  at  4d.  per  yard ^ 48s.  =$11.66;  weight,  25 

to  26  pounds. 
No.  6,  20A  inches  wide,  144  yards  long,  at  6d.  per  yard  =  72s.  =$17.49;  weight,  33 

to  34  pouuds. 
No.  7,  22  inches  wide,  110  yards  long,  at  7i^d.  per  yard  =  68s.  9d  =  $16.70;  weight, 

27  to  28  pounds. 

Gray  velvets,  etc.,  containing  in  1  inch  of  the  warp  over  64  threads. 
(This  would  include  all  cotton  velvets  and  fine  corduroys.) 

Calculations  showing  the  effect  of  a  duty  solely  by  weight  at  23 
cents  j)er  pound : 

No.  5,  say  2.5|  pounds,  at  23  cents  per  pound :=  $5.86,  or  about  50  per  cent  on  $11.60. 
No.  6,  say  3'3i  pounds,  at  23  cents  per  pound  =;$7.70,  or  about  44  per  cent  on  $17.49. 
No.  7,  say  27|  pounds,  at  23  cents  per  pound  =  $6.32,  or  about  38  per  cent  on  $16.70. 

Calculation  showing  the  effect  of  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  11  cents  per  pound: 

No.  5,  25J  pounds,  at  11  cents  per  pound=$2.80,  or  about  24  per  cent  on  $11.66+20 

per  cent  =  44  per  cent. 
No.  6,  33 i  pounds,  at  11  cents  per  pound =$3.68,  or  about  21  per  cent  on  $17.49+20 

per  cent=41  per  cent. 
No.  7,  27i  pounds,  at  11  cents  per  pound  =  $3.02,  or  about  18  per  cent  on  $16.70+20 

per  cent^  38  per  cent. 

A  few  coarse  corduroys  and  velveteens  are  sent  to  the  United  States, 
and  these  now  |)ay  the  same  ad  valorem  duty  as  the  finer  goods,  viz, 
40  per  ceut  in  the  gray  and  47i  per  cent  dyed  or  j)riuted.  Under  a 
specific  duty,  or  partly  specific  and  partly  ad  valorem,  these  would  have 
to  be  classitied  separately  from  the  finer  goods,  or  the  duty  payable 
upon  them  would  be  disproportionate.  The  two  classes  of  fabric  are 
totally  distinct,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  French  system  of  discriminat- 
ing them  by  the  number  of  threads  in  a  specific  space  in  the  warp  is  a 
reasonable  one. 

I  have  only  had  little  experience  in  the  production  of  this  coarser 
form  of  pile  fabric,  but  from  what  knowledge  I  have  I  believe  the 
following  basis  would  be  about  equivalent  to  the  ad  valorem  duties 
now  payable. 

Gray  velveteens,  corduroys,  etc.,  containing  in  1  inch  of  the  warp  64 
threads  or  less : 

Entirely  specific  by  weight,  14  cents  per  pound. 

Partly  specific  and  partly  ad  valorem,  7  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Dyed  and  printed  velveteens,  corduroys,  etc.,  containing  in  1  inch  of 
the  warp  64  threads  or  less : 

Entirely  specific  by  weight,  22|  cents  per  pound. 

Partly  specific  and  partly  ad  valorem,  13  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 
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Tlie  adoption  of  the  principles  I  have  suggested  would  compel  all 
importers  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  duty,  and  would  greatly  reduce 
the  frauds  to  which  the  revenue  is  now  subject. 
I  am,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

I.  Hallworth. 


VELTETEEX  SKIRT  BrNDEN^GS. 

(Paratrraph  259. ) 

AN  INDUSTRY  PROHIBITED  BY  A  FREAK  OF  THE  LAW. 

New  York,  December  29,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  a  manufacturer  of  bias  velveteen  skirt  binding,  I  protest  against 
the  present  ridiculously  low  figure  of  duty  on  this  article,  the  manu- 
facture of  which,  instead  of  being  protected  to  us  here,  is  virtually 
granted  to  P^ngland.  Many  millions  of  dollars  of  bindings  each  year 
are  made  in  Manchester,  England,  for  this  market,  where  more  than  a 
dozen  large  manufactories  are  kept  busy  on  these  goods. 

Velveteens,  or  cotton  velvets,  are  listed  at  47i  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Bias  velveteen  binding  is  cut  and  made  from  these  goods.  The  figure 
the  binding  is  allowed  to  come  in  at  is  35  per  cent.  If  there  is  anyone 
article  which  should  be  helped  by  additional  duties  it  is  this. 

That  1  can  not  represent  in  my  plea  a  number  of  manufacturers  here 
is  only  because  tbey  do  not  exist,  the  industry  being  prohibited  by  the 
present  freak  of  the  law. 

M.  Isaacs. 

PILE  FABRICS. 

(Paragrapli  259.) 

A  FLOOD  OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTATIONS. 

^'EW  York,  January  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Under  the  McKinley  bill  the  following  schedule  was  in  force :  "  Cotton 
pile  fabrics,  unbleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  10 
cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  all  such  goods; 
if  bleached,  12  cents  per  S(iuare  yard  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If 
dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  14  cents  per  square  yard 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  the  restriction  that  no  article  that  is 
enumerated  should  pay  less  rate  of  duty  than  40  ])cr  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill,  all  such  fabrics  unbleached,  dyed,  colored,  etc., 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  all  such  goods,  if  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
etc.,  47i  ])er  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  eftect  of  the  removal  of  the  specific  duty  per  square  yard  on  these 
fabrics  has  been  to  allow  the  importation  into  tliis  country  from  Eng- 
lish, German,  Belgian,  and  French  markets  of  avast  amount  of  fabrics 
of  the  lower  grades  ranging  from  Oid.  to  Od.  a  yard,  all  goods  27  inches 
wide.  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  goods  of  this  description  is  much  less 
than  the  former  specific  duty  alone.  The  cost  to  the  consumer  has  not 
been  lessened  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  the  current  rate  of  duty  as 
coTni)ared  to  the  rate  formerly  in  force  has  diverted  the  ])rodnction  of 
such  fiibrics  into  the  hands  of  foreign  manufacturers  to  the  detriment 
of  American  manufacturers,  heretofore  and  now  engaged  in  producing 
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such  fabrics.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  the  specific  duty  enabled  Ameri  - 
can  niauufacturers  to  compete  on  something  like  equal  terms  with  for- 
eign makers,  but  under  the  Wilson  bill,  trade  in  these  fabrics  has  been 
diverted  to  the  foreign  accounts.  We,  as  American  manufacturers,  i)ay 
considerably  higher  wages  than  prevail  in  the  foreign  factories  i^roduc- 
ing  this  class  of  goods. 

Under  the  schedule  now  in  effect  we  have  been  obliged  to  observe 
with  regret  and  dismay  a  business  which  was  assuming  satisfactory 
proportions,  and  was  a  rapidly  growing  industry,  crippled  and  hindered 
by  foreign,  competition  made  effective  and  augmented  by  the  Wilson 
bill.  We  favor  and  desire  the  restoration  of  the  schedule  of  1890  as 
the  most  equitable  and  desirable  tariff'  on  such  fabrics,  and  as  one  cal- 
culated to  stimulate  a  growing  industry.  We  therefore  pray  the  com- 
mittee's favorable  consideration  of  such  restoration  of  duty. 

John  F.  Header, 
Agent  Centerville  Manufacturing  Company. 


CORDUROYS. 

[Paranrapb  259.] 

THE  AMERICAN  PRODUCER  BEING  DRIVEN  FROM  THE  MARKET. 

Washington,  January  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Representing  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  the  Middle  West,  I  earn 
estly  ask  your  consideration  to  the  iini)ortation  of  English  corduroys 
which  are  driving  the  American  producer  from  this  market.  This 
arises  from  a  conflict  of  schedules,  or  the  placing  of  English  corduroys 
in  paragraph  259  of  the  present  law  with  plushes,  etc.,  which  are  used 
for  upliolstery,  whereas  corduroys  are  used  for  men's  wearing  apparel. 
The  present  law,  paragraph  259,  reads  as  follows : 

Plusbes,  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and  all  pile  fabrics  composed  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or  printed,  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  all  such  goods  if  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stain'ed,  painted, 
or  printed  forty-seven  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  same  classification  was  made  under  the  McKinley  law,  paragraph 
350,  which  was  as  follows: 

Plashes,  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and  all  pile  fabrics  composed  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetalde  filler,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  ten 
cents  per  S(iuare  yard  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  all  such  goods  if 
bleached,  twelve  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  dyed, 
colored,  stained,  painted  or  printed,  fourteen  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  bixt  none  of  the  foregoing  articles  in  this  paragrajih  shall  pay  a 
less  rate  of  duty  than  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Every  manufacturer  joins  me  in  asking  that  in  the  new  tariff  law  you 
will  incorporate  a  separate  section  for  corduroys,  which  shall  read  as 
follows: 

Corduroys  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
staiued,  painted,  or  printed,  sixteen  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  on  all  such  goods  if  bleached,  eighteen  cents  per  square  yard  and  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  twenty  cents 
per  square  yard  and  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  ask  this  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  1  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  alarming  increase  in  impor- 
tations, and  only  refer  to  the  completely  finished  article  imported  under 
the    following    phraseology:     "Corduroys,    bleached,   dyed,   colored, 
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stained,  painted,  or  printed.''  The  following?  table  shows  the  importa- 
tions in  quantity,  value,  and  duty  i)aid,  for  the  years  1891  to  1896, 
inclusive: 

IMPORTATIONS   OF   ENGLISH    CORDUROYS. 


Tear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

1891         

Yards. 

107,  730.  50 

528,  292 
1,150,681.37 

464,  443.  83 
1,  472,  561 
1, 676, 587. 72 

$38,  015.  00 
183,431.52 
397,53(1.41 
171, 203.  75 
481,  240. 49 
554,  300.  00 

$22,  685. 27 

1892                                         

110,547.18 

1893                             

240,  601.  47 

1894                             .   

99,  262. 89 

1895                          

232,  878. 52 

189G       

263,  292. 59 

You  will  appreciate  that  the  corduroys  imported  are  made  exclusively 
of  cotton,  and  come  into  direct  competition  with  our  wool  products  on 
account  of  fineness  of  liuish,  and  this  is  attained  on  account  of  the  phe- 
nomenally cheap  labor  em])loyed  in  England,  which  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  duplicate  in  the  United  States. 

Keferring  to  previous  legislation,  it  is  manifest  that  there  was  a  mis- 
apprehension regarding  the  use  of  English  corduroys,  they  being  placed 
in  a  section  with  plushes,  etc.,  used  for  upholstery.  Corduroys  are 
used  for  men's  wearing  apparel,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  treated 
as  wearing  apparel.  For  this  reason  I  ask,  as  above,  a  separate  section 
placing  duties  upon  this  product. 

Even  under  tlie  present  law,  with  free  wool  to  the  manufacturer,  we 
have  lost  the  American  market  on  account  of  the  importation  of 
English  corduroys.  With  the  restoration  of  the  duty  upon  wool  we 
will  not  be  able  to  manufacture  a  yard  of  cloth  which  comes  into  com- 
petition with  the  English  corduroy. 

Four  years  ago  we  had  29  mills  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
operating  3,7.")0  looms,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jeans  exclusively. 
To  day  we  have  in  the  same  territory  13  factories,  operating  1,050  looms. 
Thus  you  will  notice  a  reduction  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  looms  in 
operation,  and  in  addition  to  that  1  would  say  that  during  the  last 
twelve  n)ouths  these  1,650  looms  have  been  running  not  more  than 
half  time. 

The  English  corduroys,  more  than  all  other  classes  of  goods,  have 
been  instrumental  in  driving  us  from  the  American  markets. 

B.  A.  James, 
For  the  tvoolcn  mills  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 


UNDERVALUATIONS  OF  FORTY  PER  CENTUM. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  corduroys  imported 
during  tlie  years  1895  and  1890  came  in  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  were 
brought  in  at  an  undervaluation  of  about  40  per  cent,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  learn.  Wliile  we  have  no  means  of  getting  at  the  actual  under- 
valuation, our  impression  is — and  the  best  information  we  can  get  leads 
us  to  believe — it  was  very  great.  Adding  this  undervaluation  to  the 
value  of  the  goods  brought  in  during  1895  and  189(>,  you  can  see  how 
enormously  the  importations  have  increased  in  quantity  and  value,  and 
consequently  how  very  seriously  our  industry  must  have  been  affected. 

Corduroys  have  been  classified  in  all  piist  tariff'  bills,  together  with 
plushes,  velveteens,   and  simihir  fabrics,  used  almost  exclusively  by 
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upholsterers,  while  in  actual  commercial  usages,  corauroys  are  used 
almost  altogether  for  wearing  apparel.  Therefore,  corduroys  should  be 
placed  in  a  separate  schedule,  and  the  duty  be  made  ample  to  prevent 
their  coming  in  competition  with  goods  made  in  America  for  wearing 
apparel. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  commercial  j)osition  corduroys  fill  in 
the  markets,  the  duty  asked  for  in  the  recommendation  of  B.  A.  James 
is  not  sufficient  to  entirely  overcome  the  competion  derived  from  them. 
Corduroys  are  made  wholly  from  cotton,  and  by  cheap  foreign  labor, 
but  on  account  of  their  peculiar  finish  and  sightly  appearance,  are  in 
commercial  practice,  direct  competitors  of  American-made  woolen  goods. 
We  thought  best,  however,  to  ask  for  a  moderate  duty  only,  and  one  to 
which  no  one,  who  understands  the  commercial  position  of  corduroys, 
could  object. 

Henry  W.  Barret  &  Co. 

COTTON^  JlNT>   silk  LABELS. 

(Paragraph  260.) 
IMPORTANT  INDUSTRY  TRANSFERRED   TO   FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

New  York,  Deceiuher  28,  1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  silk  and  cotton  labels  of  the 
United  States,  respectfully  jietition  your  honorable  body  when  prepar- 
ing a  new  tariff'  bill  to  make  such  provision  for  our  line  of  manufactures 
as  will  again  establish  tlie  industry  in  this  country,  and  in  support  of 
the  request  beg  leave  to  submit  as  follows: 

The  label  industry  was  formerly  conducted  with  profit  to  employer 
and  employed  alike,  but  the  results  of  the  past  three  years  have  wit- 
nessed the  transfer  of  this  industry  to  foreign  countries  where  cheap 
labor  abounds,  and  the  present  conditions  of  the  trade  are  that  about 
80  per  centum  or  more  of  the  labels  used  in  this  country  are  imported. 

The  first  disastrous  effect  to  our  trade  was  felt  soon  after  a  decision 
by  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Api^raisers,  a  cox)y  of  which, 
marked  Exhibit  A,  is  herewith  inclosed,  wherein  it  is  seen  that  the 
changed  classification  caused  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  duty  to  apply, 
the  rate  being  now  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cotton  and  45  per  cent 
on  silk  goods. 

Soon  after  these  changed  conditions  it  was  discovered,  even  at  the  low 
rate  of  duty,  importers  were  extensively  undervaluing  their  invoices, 
as  is  seen  in  Department  Circular  !No.  1-J8  of  July  30, 1890,  copy  marked 
Exhibit  B,  where  advances  of  33  per  cent  were  made  and  sustained  on 
appeal  before  the  United  States  General  Appraisers.  The  effect  of  such 
undervaluation  and  changed  classification  has  rendered  competition 
with  foreign  products  out  of  the  question,  and  we  have  despaired  of 
trying  against  such  odds.  Furthermore,  we  beg  to  state  the  quality  of 
cotton  yarn  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of  labels  is  of  the  grade  which 
carries  the  highest  rate  of  duty — of  45  per  cen  t.  It  is  not  manufactured 
in  this  country,  and  thus  you  have  at  present  the  raw  material  coming 
in  at  45  per  cent  and  the  manufactured  article  at  35  per  cent. 

In  our  opinion,  a  compound  duty  on  cotton  labels  of  60  cents  per 
pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  about  restore  the  conditions 
existing  four  years  ago,  when  the  rate  was  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
And  on  silk  goods  we  beg  to  suggest  a  restoration  of  the  rates  of  the 
act  of  1890,  which  was  also  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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We  feel,  in  asking  for  the  above  rates  of  duty,  tbat  we  do  the  import- 
ers uor  the  (Government  no  injustice;  that  the  former  will,  as  formerly, 
be  able  to  import  and  the  Government  to  derive  more  revenue  by  reason 
of  increased  duties. 

American  Silk  Label  jVIanufacturing  Co., 

George  Hey. 
New  York  Woven  Label  Co., 


Paterson  Label  Co., 


J.  Wardrop. 
John  Best,  Prop. 


Exhibit  A. 
(14623— G.A.238L) 

SHIRT   LABELS    NOT   EMBROIDERIES. 

Before  the  United  States  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  December  21,  1893. 

[In  the  matter  of  the  protest,  20503  O-12041,  of  German  Artistic  Weaving  Co.,  against  the  decision  ot 
the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  certain 
cotton  labels  imported  per  Pennland,  March  28, 1892.     Opinion  by  Sharretts,  General  Appraiser,  j 

The  goods  in  question  are  described  in  the  invoice  as  shirt  hibels.  These  articles 
are  composed  of  cotton,  and  vary  in  width  from  i  inch  to  2  inches.  By  means  of 
colored  cotton  threads  woven  in  the  fabric  certain  words,  letters,  and  trade-marks 
were  produced  on  a  white  foundation.  The  collector  classified  the  goods  as  niauu- 
factures  of  cotton  embroidered,  and  assessed  duty  thereon  at  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  under  paragraph  373.  We  find  the  same  are  manufactures  of  cotton  not 
commercially  known  as  trimmings  nor  as  embroideries,  and  are  not  embroidered  by 
hand  or  machinery.  The  claim  of  the  appellants  that  the  merchandise  is  dutiable 
at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  355,  in  our  opinion  is  well  founded. 

The  protest  is  sustained  and  the  collector's  decision  is  reversed. 


Exhibit  B, 

(From  Department  Circuhir,  No.  128,  July  30,  1896.) 

Art.  46,  woven  initials,  entered  at  .25,  advanced  to  .26  mark  per  gross. 
Art.  80,  woven  initials,  entered  at  .12,  advanced  to  .16  mark  per  gross. 
Art.  10,  woven  initials,  entered  at  .14,  advanced  to  .17^  mark  per  gross. 
Art.  14.  woven  initials,  entered  at  .12,  advanced  to  .16  mark  per  gross. 
Add  inland  carriage,  packing,  etc. 


PKESENT  RATES  AFFORD  AMPLE  PROTECTION. 

New  York,  December  2G,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  bej^f  to  submit  a  brief  statement  to  the  committee 
touching  the  i)roposed  tariff  legislation.  Being  engaged  in  the  impor- 
tation of  silk  woven  labels  (iSchedule  L)  and  cotton  woven  labels 
(Schedule  1),  set  for  a  hearing  on  the  29th  of  13ecember,  we  beg  to 
enter  our  protest  against  any  proposed  increase  of  duty  on  these  arti- 
cles. We  are  now  obliged  to  i)ay  a  duty  of  45  \)cv  cent  ad  valorem  on 
our  silk  goods  and  .'i~>  \wv  cent  ad  valorem  on  our  cotton  goods.  An 
increase  of  duty  on  either  of  these  would  make  competition  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  We  are  about  to  engage  in  the  manuAicture  of 
woven  labels  in  this  country,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side,  and  feel  that 
domestic  manufacturers  are  amply  protected  by  the  i)resent  rates, 
since  they  are  now  in  a  position  to  even  undersell  importers  in  this 
market. 

International  Weaving  Co. 
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HOSIERY    A:NT>  KKIT  GOODS. 

(Paragraphs  261  aud  262.) 

Tuesday,  December  29,  1896. 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ROBERT  PILLING,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr.  PiLLlNa  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  regret  to  say  our 
schedule  is  not  made  up,  but  we  are  working  on  it;  but  we  have  so 
many  interests  to  protect  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  together 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  com- 
mittee for  two  or  three  days  more  before  presenting  our  schedules, 
which  we  will  submit  in  writing,  covering  all  the  jioints  we  possibly 
can.  We  want  a  change;  the  law  does  not  satisfy  us  now.  It  is  a 
very  important  industry.  It  has  averaged  for  the  last  ten  years  about 
$6,000,000  per  annum,  I  think.  The  cotton  schedule  I  think  probably 
is  about  $20,000,000,  and  this  little  industry  of  stockings  represents 
one  third  of  the  article,  including  webbing,  braid,  etc.,  but  we  have  not 
had  time  to  get  thoroughly  together.  If  you  will  allow  us  two  or  three 
more  days,  we  will  be  prepared  for  you.  If  you  want  to  ask  me  any 
questions,  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  them. 

The  Chaieman.  What  are  the  difficulties  you  find  with  the  present 
hosiery  schedule,  which  is  purely  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Pilling.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  enough  for  our  fashion  goods, 
which  is  the  bulk  of  the  goods.  For  fashion  goods  coming  from  Ger- 
many 60  per  cent  is  not  enough,  and  in  the  next  place  undervaluations 
we  know  are  being  carried  on,  and  which,  under  specific  duty,  I  think, 
we  may  be  protected  against. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  able  to  submit  your  statement  in  writing 
within  a  few  days? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Within  two  or  three  days  before  going  away  from 
Washington. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  underwear,  we  will 
submit  that,  too.  On  underwear  we  will  probably  not  ask  for  any  change. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  say  that  paragraph  261  in  the  Wilson  bill — we  want 
to  strike  that  out,  as  that  belongs  to  a  former  day.  It  does  not  meet 
the  conditions  of  to-day  at  all,  as  it  is  not  imported,  and  that  does 
not  cover  any  point,  and  it  is  simply  a  loophole  to  bring  in  more 
expensive  goods. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  importation  of  hosiery  is  mostly  in  the 
full-fashioned  goods  % 

Mr.  Pilling.  Of  full-fashioned  goods  made  in  Germany  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  seamless  goods  are  not  imported  to  a  great 
extent? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Not  at  present,  but  it  is  growing.  That  will  be  our 
next  trouble.  The  seamless  machines  are  already  over  there  and  they 
are  putting  on  the  market  some  goods. 

The  Chairman.  This  seamless  machine  is  an  American  invention, 
and  therefore  an  American  industry  originally,  and  now  the  machines 
are  going  abroad? 

Mr.  Pilling.  They  are  not  only  going  abroad,  but  t  lie  goods  are  now 
being  made  abroad,  and  that  will  be  our  next  competition. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  What  did  you  say  about  striking  out  some  section? 

Mr.  PiLLiNci.  Strike  out  paragraph  201,  as  that  covers  the  ohl  cut 
goods  under  the  McKinlej'  hiw. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  do  I  understand  you  to  say  about  paragraph 
260,  "stockings,  hose,  half  hose,  etc.,"  is  that  what  you  want  to  submit 
a  new  schedule  on  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  There  are  two  paragraphs  there,  one  No.  201  and  the 
other  No.  202. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Did  you  propose  to  recast  both? 

Mr.  Pilling.  We  want  to  strike  out  201  altogether. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  want  to  strike  out  201  and  recast  No.  262? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  I  would  like  to  have  an  explanation  of  briefly 
is,  why  you  want  clause  No.  201  stricken  out"? 

Mr.  Pilling.  This  is  a  stocking  made  under  paragraph  261,  and  the 
law  was  made  to  cover  that  stocking  (exhibiting  same).  Tliey  were 
making  2,000  or  3,000  dozen  a  day.  Now  they  are  not  making  them  or 
importing  them.  That  paragraph  was  intended  to  cover  this  stocking, 
but  it  can  not  be  sold  now.  That  ought  to  be  stricken  out  because 
there  are  no  sales  for  that  stocking  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  of  the  importations  for  1890  there  were 
5,181,000  dozen  pairs  imported,  with  an  average  valuation  of  $1.(38  per 
dozen.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  true  average  valuation  of  the 
importations  of  hosiery,  they  seem  to  be  imported  at  $1,081 

Mr.  Pilling.  May  I  go  back  to  the  McKinley  law?  We  came  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  got  what  we  asked  for.  We  put 
the  schedule  down  at  00  cents.  The  importers  said  they  never  could 
bring  in  fashion  goods  under  00  cents,  yet  in  1893  there  were  a  milliou 
and  a  third  dozen  that  came  in  at  59. 

The  Chairman.  Finished  or  unfinished  goods? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Both  kinds,  but  very  largely  finished  goods  at  59 
cents,  and  one  never  heard  of  it  before.  There  were  about  3,500,000 
dozen  in  1893  that  came  in.  The  unit  of  A'alue  there  was  $1.19  and  a 
million  and  a  third  at  59  cents,  and  all  the  rest  at  $1.19.  Now,  the  last 
importation  for  1890  comes  in  with  a  unit  of  value  of  $1.08.  That 
would  give  a  wide  range,  as  there  is  a  wide  range  in  hosiery. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  rate  on  these  things  now  is  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Ad  valorem. 

Mr.  McMillin.  And  on  the  shirts,  drawers,  etc.,  do  you  seek  to 
recast  that,  that  is  38  per  cent? 

Mr.  Pilling.  That  we  want  to  obliterate  entirely.  That  is  covered 
under  the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  AVill  you  please  state  to  this  committee  if  most  of 
this  hosiery  is  not  made  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  if  you  know 
the  labor  conditions  under  which  these  goods  are  made  in  Germany  as 
compared  with  this  country? 

Mr.  Pilling.  The  labor  condition  there,  as  near  as  we  can  get  at  it, 
is  that  a  mark  there  represents  a  dollar  here.  We  have  often  made 
that  statement  and  can  verify  it.  A  mark  there  represents  a  dollar 
here  in  wages.     Besides  that  there  is  unfair  competition 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  wages  are  four  times  higher 
here  than  they  are  there? 

Mr.  Pilling.  As  one  is  to  four.    Besides  that  they  have  these  small 
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machiues  spread  all  over  the  country,  aud  cau  work  night  and  day  if 
they  wish  to,  and  they  work  for  a  mere  pittance.  That  is  the  way  a 
good  deal  of  the  hosiery  is  made  over  there,  as  I  understand  it.  Now, 
there  is  one  thing  we  want  to  do  and  that  is  to  commence  the  making 
of  fashioned  goods  in  this  country.  For  the  last  twenty  years  we  have 
been  struggling  to  get  a  foothold  to  make  full-fashion  goods,  the  only 
thing  we  import,  and  we  are  seeking  for  it  to-day,  and  there  are  four  or 
five  small  mills  struggling  along  trying  just  to  keep  their  heads  out  of 
water.  We  are  all  represented  in  this  room,  I  think,  but  one.  I  tried 
the  thing  about  seven  years  myself  and  lost  money  on  every  dozen. 
That  was  away  back  in  1883  and  1890  and  I  threw  the  machines  out 
and  I  presume  others  did  the  same.  We  are  taken  care  of  pretty  well 
on  the  lower  class  of  goods,  but  when  we  get  to  the  seamless  we  will 
have  competition  and  will  be  wiped  out.  For  twenty  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  establish  these  full-fashion  goods  in  this  country  but 
have  not  succeeded.  There  are  two  or  three  of  these  small  mills  and 
they  want  to  enlarge  them,  but  they  can  never  do  it  at  the  present  rate 
of  duty. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  stated  under  the  McKinley  bill  you  could  not 
protect  your  manufacture? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  we  had  the  fence  at  60  and 
they  walked  under  it.  The  importers  said  that  they  could  not  buy  the 
goods  on  the  other  side.  Mi-.  Lowe,  one  of  the  principal  importers  in 
New  York,  made  the  statement.  They  said,  "Buy  the  goods  in  New 
York  and  we  will  meet  them,"  and  they  did,  but  how  we  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  submit  a  statement  in  writing  covering  this 
ground  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  SUBSEaUENTLY  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  PILLING. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  29,  1896. 
The  proposed  changes  given  below  covering  cotton  hosiery  are  to  take 
the  place  of  paragraphs  261  and  262  in  the  Wilson  bill,  which  are  as 
follows: 

Paragraph  261:  Stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose,  made  on  knitting  machines  or 
frames,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  tiber  and  not  otherwise  specially  i^ro- 
vided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  ceutnm  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  262 :  Stockings,  hose,  aud  half  hose,  selvaged,  fashioned,  narrowed,  or 
shaped  wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  including 
such  as  are  commerrially  known  as  seamless  or  clocked  stockings,  hose,  or  half  hose, 
and  knitted  shirts  aud  drawers,  all  of  the  above  composed  of  cottou  or  other  vege- 
table tiber,  finished  or  unfinished,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  submit,  first,  the  abolishing  of  paragraph  261,  for  the 
reason  that  tbe  amount  imported  and  the  duty  collected  are  so  insig- 
nificant as  to  be  slight  in  importance  either  in  producing  revenue  or 
aftbrding  protection  to  American  manufacturers.  It  covers  what  is 
known  as  "cut  hosiery,"  a  class  of  goods  formerly  manufactured  in  this 
country  very  largely,  but  which  are  being  displaced  by  seamless  goods, 
and  of  which  the  importation  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  was  in 
value  $18,495.38,  and  the  duty  collected  $5,548.62. 

In  place  of  paragraph  262  the  following  new  paragraph: 

Stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose  made  on  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by 
hand,  finished  or  unfinished,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fibsr,  valued  at 
not  more  than  $1.50  per  dozen  pairs,  40  cents  per  dozen  pairs,  and  in  addition  thereto 
35  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1.50  per  dozen  pairs,  50  cents  per 
dozen  pairs,  and  in  addition  thereto  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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It  lias  been  demonstrated  that  the  duties  under  the  Wilson  bill  have 
failed  to  give  the  necessary  protection  to  the  knit-goods  industry  ot  this 
country,  and  while  it  may  appear  to  your  committee  that  we  are  ask- 
ing lor  large  duties  upon  the  low-priced  goods,  we  would  respectfully 
submit  the  statement  that  the  labor  diflerences  which  positively  exist 
between  Germany,  our  greatest  competitor,  and  this  country,  applying 
equally  to  both  low  and  high  priced  goods,  will  more  than  cover  the 
duties  asked  for. 

Mr.  Monaghan,  our  consul  in  Germany,  will  verify  the  statement  that 
the  differences  of  labor  employed  in  hosiery  between  that  country  and 
our  own  will  amount  to  a  large  percentage.  The  leading  items  of 
manufacturing  fashioned  hosiery  are  as  follows: 

Wages  per  week. 


Winding 

Knitting  legs 
Knitting  feet 
Transferring 

Looping 

Seaming 

Mending 


Germany. 

United 
States. 

$2.00 

$6.00  ll 

4.  .50 

12.00  M 

5.00 

15.00  ■ 

1.75 

4.00      ; 

2.00 

7.00 

2.00 

7.00 

1.75 

6.00 

Boarding  . . 
Pressing... 
Finishing.. 
Foremen... 

Total 


Germany. 


2.00 
4.00 
1.50 
7.00 


33.50 


Unit«d 
States. 

7.00 
12.00 

5.00 
18.00 


99.60 


A  difference,  on  the  average,  of  nearly  300  per  cent. 


The  purpose  of  the  increase  asked  for  in  the  duties  is  not  to  add  to 
the  tax  upon  the  poor  man  or  to  create  a  monoj)oly,  something  never 
heard  of  in  this  industry,  and  with  about  900  manufacturers  simi)ly 
impossible,  but  by  fixing  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates  compel  the 
importers  to  pay  their  legitimate  duties,  providing  additional  revenue 
for  the  Government,  and  enabling  the  hosiery  manufacturers  to  give 
employment  to  their  people. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  American  hosiery  mills  are  only 
partly  employed.  Consequently  their  hands  are  idle  and  great  distress 
exists  among  them.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  has  been  a  vast  over- 
production of  the  ordinary  class  of  hosiery  that  sells  for  two  pairs  for  25 
cents  and  10  cents  ])er  pair.  This  overproduction  can  only  be  relieved 
by  an  additional  protection  sufticient  to  enable  some  of  this  large  num- 
ber of  mills  to  make  the  better  and  finer  goods  that  are  now  so  largely 
imported. 

This  better  and  finer  grade  of  goods  can  be  made  in  this  country,  and 
will  be  in  large  quantities  after  the  industry  is  once  established  by  the 
very  manufacturers  that  to-day  are  compelled  to  make  the  common  grade 
of  goods. 

This  congested  condition  is  brought  about  by  an  insufficient  rate  ot 
duty  and  by  ad  valorem  duties  which  encourage  undervaluation  to  an 
alarming  extent. 

W'iiat  \vc  ask  is  simply  and  only  rates  of  duty  that  will  protect  us 
sulficiently  to  ])roduce  some  of  the  better  class  of  goods,  but  to  do  this 
we  are  compelled  1o  ask  cliielly  for  specific  duties  and  high  enough  to 
protect  us  against  the  <'iieap  German  goods. 

If  the  proi)osed  increase  in  duty  asked  for  be  considered  simply  from 
a  revenue  standjioint,  we\voul<lcall  your  attention  to  the  lactthat.  not- 
withstanding the  reduction  made  in  the  rates  of  duty  from  the  McKinley 
to  the  Wilson  bill,  the  iini)ortati()iis  varied  but  slightly,  while  the 
revenue  was  largely  reduced. 
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As  an  illustration  we  give  the  amounts  imported  under  the  McKlnley 
bill  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  with  duties  collected  and  also 
under  the  Wilson  bill  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  189G,  as  follows: 


Value. 


1803,  McKinley $5,694,642.02 

1896,  Wilson ;     5,  605,  241.  48 


Difference 89,400.54 


Duties. 


$3,  932,  389.  99 
2, 802, 620.  74 


1,129,769.25 


These  figures  show  a  difference  in  importations  of  less  than  $90,000 
between  the  two  years  and  a  loss  in  revenue  to  the  Government  of 
over  11,000,000. 

These  two  years  are  quoted  because  they  are  more  nearly  representa- 
tive of  the  two  systems,  being  far  enough  removed  from  the  time  of 
their  original  passage  to  prevent  their  being  affected  by  the  increasing 
or  decreasing  of  the  importations  because  of  anticipated  change  in  rates. 

An  examination  of  other  years  since  the  Wilson  bill  became  law  will 
show  similar  results. 

Robert  Pilling,  Chairman, 
2150  E.  Huntingdon  street,  FMladelphia,  Pa. 

STATEMENT  OF   MR.   ROBERT    W.    COOPER,   PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
BRITISH  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  OLNEYVILLE,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Cooper  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  make  exclusively 
selvedged  full-fashioned  goods,  cotton  and  cashmere,  and  1  have  a  mem- 
orandum here  of  the  average  cost  of  the  goods  we  make.  These  stock- 
ings cost  in  Germany  5h  marks,  equal  to  $1.37.  Our  labor  costs  on 
them  for  the  leg,  foot,  turning  off,  seaming,  counting,  and  factory 
expenses  72  cents  per  dozen.  The  same  labor  in  Germany  is  24  cents 
per  dozen,  just  exactly  three  times  the  cost  with  us  as  it  is  in  Ger- 
many. The  dyeing,  finishing  and  folding,  boxing,  and  warehouse 
expenses  are  44  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  same  work  in  Germany  is  done 
for  19  cents  per  dozen,  which  makes  our  total  cost  $1.16  in  wages, 
whereas  in  Germany  it  is  43  cents.  The  cost  of  our  yarn  in  this 
country  is  45  cents,  and  in  Germany  it  is  37  cents.  The  expense  in 
selling  where  we  sell  for  ourselves  is  5  cents  per  dozen,  and  1  put 
their  expense  at  the  same,  which  makes  our  cost  $1.00  and  the  German 
cost  85  cents  per  dozen,  which  shows  clearly  we  require  on  that  class 
of  goods,  to  be  equal  with  Germany,  81  cents  per  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  in  labor? 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  Is  in  labor;  and  for  protection  I  would  ask  on 
behalf  of  our  own  firm  a  protection  of  41  cents  per  dozen  and  30  per 
cent,  which  is  equal  to  81  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Combining  a  specific  with  an  ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  should  be  the  duty  on  all  goods  costing  $1.50  and 
under.  That  is  as  far  as  we  are  interested.  There  are  others  who  make 
a  better  class  of  goods  who  require  a  higher  protection.  These  machines 
on  which  these  goods  are  made  are  very  expensive,  and  the  average  cost 
is  about  $3,000.  We  require  a  class  of  labor  to  work  these  machines 
who  are  not  only  expert  knitters,  but  they  must  be  experienced  mechan- 
ics who  can  take  care  of  such  valuable  property,  and  these  men  earn  $12 
per  week,  while  iu  Germany  they  earn  16  marks,  which  is  $4  a  week. 
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We  think  tlie  men  who  can  work  these  machines  are  entitled  to  §12  a 
week,  as  the  cost  of  living  is  greater  in  this  conntry,  and  the  women 
who  are  occupied  with  that  work  of  the  seaming  and  other  departments 
earn  $6  a  week,  while  in  Germany  they  only  earn  $1.75  per  week. 

Mr.  Steele.  Is  it  not  just  as  easy  to  have  the  duty  specific  as  to 
combine  the  specific  with  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  require  an  ad  valorem  to  ])rotect  the  higher  classes. 
When  I  say  $1.50  i^erhaps,  we  have  to  calculate  for  dollar  goods  or  95 
cents,  because  where  this  duty 

Mr.  Steele.  Could  it  not  be  done  by  different  fences  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  my  oi)inion  it  is  better  to  be  one  rate  in  order  to 
protect  us  from  undervaluation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  make  it  one  line  of  fence  and  that  is 
$1.50,  and  then  above  $1.50  another  rate? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  combine  the  ad  valorem  with  the  specific  in 
order  to  avoid  the  rate  being  so  high  on  the  cheap  goods'? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir.  The  protection  on  the  cheap  goods  with  this 
at  a  dollar  would  give  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  cheapest  grade  of  goods  you  make! 

Mr.  Cooper,  Well,  the  lowest  goods  we  can  i^roduce  is  $1.25  a  dozen. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  receive  50  cents  a  dozen  and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Forty  cents  per  dozen  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  ]McMiLLiN.  You  are  in  favor,  then,  of  an  ad  valorem  system  com- 
bined with  a  specific? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  su\ 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  In  order  to  get  the  higher  rate  of  duty  on  the  higher 
grades  of  goods? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  But  you  ilevise  no  means  by  which  you  get  a  lower 
rate  on  goods  which  go  down,  say  to  $1.25. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  I  take  the  average  protection  as  about  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Seventy  cents  on  the  dollar  of  manufactured  goods? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  think  that  will  be  prohibitory  or  merely  a 
revenue  duty  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  A  revenue  duty.  It  will  not  be  prohibitory,  because 
our  cost  comes  to  exactly  the  same  with  that  i^rotection  as  their  cost. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  equalize  the  conditions  of  the  two 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  about  the  transportation  which  you  have  not 
to  contend  against? 

Mr.  Cooper.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  follow  that  up.  The  total  cost 
of  the  yarn  and  wages  in  this  country  is  $1.0G,  while  in  Germany  it  is 
85  cents.  The  interest  and  depreciation  of  machinery  is  put  at  20,  and 
I  put  the  same  in  Germany,  giving  them  equal  facilities.  Manufac- 
turer's profit  I  put  at  10  i)er  cent  on  $1.80,  which  is  10  cents,  and  I  put 
19  cents  for  them.  Trade  dis(;ount  to  customers  1  ])ut  at  0  per  cent  on 
$2.18,  which  is  13  cents,  and  I  put  the  same  for  each. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  estimate  all  of  these  as  the  elements  of  cost  of 
your  goods? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes.  The  total  cost  of  this  article  makes  $2.18  in  both 
countries,  with  the  81  cents  duty  added  to  the  German  cost. 
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Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  not  thiuk  the  diflerence  in  these  various  items 
would  make  up  the  cost  of  transportation  to  this  country! 

jslr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  calculate. 

Mr.  Mo^IiLLiN.  What  do  I  understand  you  to  include  in  the  labor 
cost  in  the  beginning-  of  your  statement?  I  am  not  sure  I  got  that 
statement  accurately. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  take  the  cost  of  the  stocking  from  the  beginning  up 
to  the  time  it  goes  out  of  the  house. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  get  your  raw  material  free — free  wool? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  talking  of  cotton  now.  The  yarn  which  we  buy 
for  that  stocking  costs  us  45  cents,  while  in  Germany  it  costs  37  cents. 
I  have  given  that  before,  and  the  labor  on  the  stocking  from  the  begin- 
ning to  its  finished  condition 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Xow,  let  us  see  what  items  of  labor  are  included  in 
that;  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Making  the  leg,  the  feet,  turning  oft',  seaming,  counting, 
and  factory  expenses 

Mr.  IMciMiLLiN.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out.  What  are  the  factory 
expenses? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Running  the  engines  and  machines,  repairs,  and  general 
expenses,  such  as  oils,  supplies,  etc. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  include  all  that  as  labor? 

]Mr.  Cooper.  As  the  actual  cost  of  labor;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  3IcMiLLiN.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  not  made  an  item  of  general  trade 
expenses,  but  I  put  it  in  that  form.  Up  to  that  point  our  goods  cost  72 
cents,  while  the  same  goods  in  Germany  cost  34  cents.  Then  the  fin- 
ishing costs  44  cents,  whereas  theirs  costs  but  19  cents.  The  dyeing, 
trimming,  folding,  and  boxing,  etc.,  costs  44  cents  a  dozen  here,  and 
the  cost  of  the  same  in  Germany  is  19  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  jMcMillin.  Does  that  include  the  cost  of  the  dyes? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Y'^es,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  include  that  as  labor? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Y'es,  sir;  that  is  a  very  small  item. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  was  only  wanting  to  see  what  you  included  as 
labor. 

Mr.  Payne.  Y^ou  sell  your  product  principally  in  New  York  City,  do 
you  not?  • 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  the  Germans  sell  their  product  principally  in  New 
York  City? 

M.  Cooper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  your  freight  is  less  from 
your  place  to  New  York  than  their  freight  is  from  Germany  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  less. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  less? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  freight  is  very  small,  so  small  that  you  can  scarcely 
get  a  percentage.  Our  freigiit  is  pbssiljly  a  dollar  a  hundred  dozen, 
and  their  freight  might  probably  be  82  per  hundred  dozen. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  speaking  now  not  from  actual  knowledge,  I 
suppose  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Not  about  their  freight — no. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  their  goods  are  actually  delivered  from 
T  H 75 
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German}'  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  clieaper  in  freight  than  from  Xew 
York  in  many  instances"? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Xo;  1  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  tohl  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  it  not  true  the  manufacturer  of  Germany  is  about 
as  far  removed  from  the  seaboard  as  you  are  from  jSTew  York  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  they  are  fully  that  far. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Then  this  estimate  of  freight  would  be  from  the  sea- 
board ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  I  presume  they  pay  freight  to  the  seaboard.  There 
are  very  few  importations  of  these  goods  at  less  than  a  dollar  a  dozeu. 
The  seamless  goods  in  this  country  have  taken  the  place  of  that  class 
of  goods. 

Mr.  Kussell.  When  did  you  establish  your  industry  here? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  brought  your  plant  from  England,  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  machines  and  skilled  workmen, 

Mr.  Russell.  Have  you  been  running  for  tbe  last  two  years  much? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  running. 

Mr.  Russell.  Steadily? 

Mr.  Cooper.  J^ot  steadily  for  the  last  six  months,  but  we  have  been 
running  without  a  profit  I  will  say  from  the  beginning.  We  have  been 
trying  to  get  this  industry  established,  and  in  the  twelve  years  we  have 
been  here  we  have  not  paid  any  dividends.  It  has  been  a  hard 
struggle.  We  were  just  getting  on  our  feet  under  the  McKinley  bill, 
but  the  Wilson  bill  would  have  destroyed  us  unless  we  had  a  good 
backing  in  our  stockholders. 

Tuesday,  December  39,  1896. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  TALCOTT,  REPRESENTING  THE  AMERI- 
CAN HOSIERY  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

Mr.  Talcott  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  represent  the 
American  Hosiery  Company,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  large  manufac- 
turers of  full-fashioned  hosiery  and  underwear.  The  industry  has  been 
very  much  crippled  under  the  jsresent  law.  It  is  an  industry  that  could 
be  developed  either  as  a  revenue  matter  for  the  Government  to  bring  in 
a  great  deal  of  revenue  or  else  nianufacture  the  goods  here  and  employ  a 
large  amount  of  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  and  laborer. 
At  present  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  countries.  The  goods  are  worn 
almost  exclusively  by  the  well-to-do  or  wealthy  classes.  As  an  eco- 
nomical measure  without  regard  to  party  it  is  one  which  should  be 
develojjcd  in  this  country,  eitlier  as  a  revenue  measure,  as  I  said,  or  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  and  laborer. 

STATKMENT   .SUBMITTED    15Y    Mli.    TAI.COTT. 

New  York,  December  2S,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  American  Hosiery  Conijiany  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  full-fashioned  liositry  and  knit  underwear  in  the  country,  and  having  the  latest 
impro\'c(l  machinery,  aie  capal)le  of  niauuiaituring  goods  in  lar^o  (jiiantitics,  ('(|ual 
in  (piality  to  the  best  in  the  world.  These  goods  arc  u.sed  by  the  wcdl-to-do  (wealthy) 
classes,  and  the  labor  forms  the  largest  jjioportion  of  the  cost.  ]<'ull-lashioneil  goods 
are  knit  on  couii^licated  aud  very  cipensivo  frames,  whic:h  narrow  uud  widen  the 
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fabric  ia  the  process  of  mauulacture,  and  so  give  it  any  reciuired  shape.  The  gar- 
ineuts  are  then  seamed  or  made  up  either  liy  hand  or  machines  which  imitate  hand 
work,  taking  np  the  selvage  loops  and  avoiding  objectionable  seams  or  raw  edges. 
All  the  machines  used  for  full-fashioned  goods  are  slow  in  their  operation;  diflicult 
to  keep  in  order,  they  require  skillful  operators  and  the  closest  care.  To  compete 
with  foreign  manufacturers  requires  great  care  and  intelligent,  well-paid,  and  satis- 
lied  labor.  The  production  of  fine  full-fashioned  goods  is,  we  think,  creditable  not 
only  to  the  manufacturer,  but  to  the  country,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  goods 
equal  to  foreign  make  should  not  bo  produced  here  under  suitable  protection. 
Under  the  present  tarilF  our  industry  has  been  very  much  depressed,  and  the  mill 
has  been  either  stopped  at  intervals  or  run  upon  a  limited  production. 

American  Hosiery  Co., 

Nexv  Britain,  Conn. 

JamesTalcott,  Agent, 
lOS  Franklin  tStreet,  New  York. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  WLat  is  the  present  rate? 

Mr.  Talcott.  Fifty  i)er  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Paragraph  2Gl^  covers  your  goods? 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  forget  the  section  now,  but  it  is  50  per  cent.  We 
require  a  graded  schedule,  as  we  wish  to  manufacture  these  goods  run- 
ning up  into  the  fine  grades. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  have  any  difticulty  growing  out  of  the  under- 
valuation of  imported  goods'? 

Mr.  Talcott.  Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  there  are  undervaluations — in 
fact,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  valuation  to  them. 

]Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  your  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
tariff? 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  would  like  a  grade  running  up,  with  a  specific  and 
ad  vahirem  duty  graded  upon  the  different  prices. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  On  both  hosiery  and  underwear? 

Mr.  Talcott.  Yes,  sir.  We  make  very  fine  goods — a  class  of  goods 
that  the  wealthy  classes  use  almost  exclusively,  which  are  altogether  or 
very  nearly  all  imported, 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  About  what  rate  do  you  ask? 

Mr.  Talcott.  Well,  I  have  not  fully  determined  that.  I  have  not 
made  up  my  schedule,  but  I  will  have  that  very  soon. 

Mr.  Mc^liLLiN,  You  have  no  idea  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  would  want  more  than  the  present  rate.  There  is 
no  use  of  having  -10  or  75  per  cent  if  it  does  not  protect.  I  want  just 
enough  to  protect. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  your  idea  in  regard  to  the  rate?  You  have 
given  the  matter  careful  study,  1  infer. 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  could  not  give  that  exactly  to  day,  but  it  will  not  do 
any  good  to  have  10  \)ev  cent  more  and  the  goods  still  keep  coming  in. 
And  if  the  Government  wants  to  use  the  hosiery  business  for  revenue 
instead  of  for  manufacturing  them  here,  why 

IMr.  McMiLLiN.  You  want  sufficient  to  keep  them  out? 

Mr.  Talcott.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  want.  I  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  either  derive  enough  revenue  from  the  industry  or  else  I  want 
enough  to  protect  them  to  have  it  manufactured  here.  These  goods 
are  worn  by  people  who  are  perfectly  able  to  pay  for  them,  and 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  the  duty  can  be  increased  simply  as  a 
matter  of  revenue' and  can  come  out  of  the  well-to-do  ])eople? 

Mr.  Talcott.  I  think  it  might  be  materially  increased  as  a  matter 
of  revenue  alone. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  submit  a  statement  covering  the 
ground,  with  your  reasons? 

Mr.  Talcott.  Yes,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  SUBSEaUENTLY  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  TALCOTT. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  American  IIosiei«y  Conii);ni y,  of  New  Britain,  Coiiu.,  respectfully 
submit  the  follov^iug  schedule  of  duties  required  on  fashioned  hosiery, 
knit  shirts  and  drawers  (other  than  fashioned),  and  fashioned  shirts 
and  drawers,  to  meet  the  foreign  com])etltiou  consequent  ou  the  lower 
cost: 

FASHIONED    HOSIERY. 

On  stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose,  selvaged,  fashioned,  narrowed  or 
shaped  wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by 
hand,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  liber,  finished  or  unfin- 
ished, valued  at  not  more  than  $1.50  per  dozen  pairs,  50  cents  per  dozen 
pairs,  and  in  addition  thereto  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more 
than  81.50  per  dozen  j^airs  and  not  more  than  $3  ])er  dozen  pairs,  75 
cents  i)er  do;';en  pairs,  and  in  a.ddition  thereto  40  ]>er  cent  ad  valorem; 
valued  at  more  than  83  per  do;:(  n  pairs  and  not  more  than  $5  per  dozen 
])airs,  81.25  per  dozen  pairs,  arid  iu  addition  thereto  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $5  per  dozen  pairs,  $li  per  dozen  pairs, 
and  in  addition  thereto  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

SHIRTS    AND   DRAWERS  (NOT   FASHIONED). 

On  knit  goods,  shirts  or  drawers,  and  all  other  articles  of  wearing 
ai)parel,  made  ou  knitting  nuichines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  com- 
posed of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  finished  or  unfinished,  valued 
at  not  more  $3  per  do/-en,  81  per  dozen  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
valued  at  more  than  $'S  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  ^r)  per  dozen, 
$1.15  per  dozen  and  40  percent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $5 
per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $7  per  dozen,  $1.30  ])er  dozen  and  40  jier 
cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $7  per  dozen,  $2  per  dozen  and 
40  jjer  cent  ad  valorem. 

SHIRTS   AND   DRAAVERS  (FASHIONED). 

On  knit  goods,  shirts  or  drawers,  and  all  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  selvaged,  fashioned,  narrowed,  or  shaped  wholly  or  in  pait 
by  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  finislie<l  op  unfinished, 
valued  at  not  more  than  83  ])er  dozen,  81  i)er  dozen  and  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $'^  per  dozen  and  not  more  than  $~j 
per  dozen,  81.50  per  dozen  and  40  ]»er  cent  ad  valorem  ;  valued  at  mope 
than  85  ])er  dozen  and  not  more  than  87  per  dozen,  $2  per  dozen  and 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $7  i)er  dozen,  $2.50  jjer 
dozen  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

John  D.  Talcott,  PrcsUlcnt. 

James  Talcott,  Agent. 

COTTOX  iiosiEny,  sunn  s  a^d  drawers. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  AND  EATES  RECOMMENDED  BY  SAMUEL 
T0WN3END,  OF  NEV/  YORK   CITY. 

]SfEW  York,  January  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  propose  tariff  cli an ges  as  given  below: 

Present  law,  Paragra])h  2(;i.  .St<»ckings,  hose,  and  half  hose  made  on 
knitting  machines  or  frames,  composed   of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
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fiber,  and  not  otherwise  specially  ])rovi(le(l  for  in  this  act,  30  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Paragrai)h  2iV2.  Stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose,  selvaged,  fashioned, 
narrowed  or  shaped,  wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames, 
or  knit  by  hand,  including  such  as  are  commercially  known  as  seamless 
or  clocked  stockings,  hose,  or  half  hose,  and  knitted  shirts  or  drawers, 
all  of  the  iibove  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  finished  or 
unfinished,  50  jier  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  res])ectfully  request  the  abolishing  of  Paragraph  201,  for  the 
reason  that  the  importations  under  this  paragraph  for  the  year  ending- 
June  30, 18S4,  were,  in  value,  $G72,OG4.1iO,  and  have  gradually  dwindled 
to  $18,41)5.38  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896.  It  covers  what  is 
known  as  cut  hosiery,  a  class  of  goods  rapidly  disappearing  from  use, 
and  which  will  soon  cease  to  be  made. 

We  request  one  ])aragraph  covering  all  grades  of  hosiery  and  shirts 
and  drawers,  as  follows : 

Stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose,  made  on  knitting  machines  or  frames 
or  knit  by  hand,  finished  or  unfinished,  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  costing  not  more  than  $2  per  dozen  pairs,  50  cents  per 
dozen  pairs,  and  in  addition  thereto  35  per  centum  ad  valorem;  costing 
more  than  $2  per  dozen  pairs,  50  cents  per  dozen  pairs,  and  in  addition 
thereto  50  jier  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  all  shirts,  drawers,  and  under- 
wear of  any  description,  finished  or  unMnished,  composed  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  not  including  stockings,  hose,  or  half  hose,  cost- 
ing not  more  than  $2  per  dozen,  50  cents  per  dozen,  and  in  addition 
thereto  35  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  costing  more  than  $2  per  dozen,  50 
cents  per  dozen,  and  in  addition  thereto  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  imi)ortations  of  fashioned  hosiery  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1896,  were  iu  value  $5,005,241 .48.  If  the  importations  for  the  diflerent 
years  under  the  Wilson,  McKinley,  and  previous  tariffs  are  compared 
with  1896,  it  will  be  found  that  the  variation  in  value  from  year  to 
year  is  very  small.  In  round  figures,  the  importations  each  year  have 
been  about  $5,000,000,  occasionally  failing  off  or  increasing  by  a  pros- 
pective lowering  or  raising  of  duties.  Tliis  proves  conclusively  that 
raising  or  lowering  duties  has  not  changed  the  amount  of  goods 
inq)orted,  but  has  simply  meant  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government 
when  tiie  duty  has  been  lowered,  and  also  shows  that  xve  have  never 
had  protection  enough  to  encourage  the  manufacture  to  any  extent  of 
fashioned  goods  here. 

We  are  anxious  and  able  to  make  the  better  class  of  goods,  but  are 
unable  to  do  so  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  cost  of  labor  is  so  much 
higher  in  this  country  than  in  Germany  that  under  no  tariff  thus  far 
have  we  been  able  to  produce  goods  successfully  in  competition  with 
foreign  manufacturers.  While  there  has  undoubtedly  been  some  under- 
valuation, we  know  that  the  main  difficulty  is  in  the  low  cost  of  German 
labor. 

At  present  we  are  driven  into  a*  corner  all  huddled  together  making 
cheap  stuff',  and  we  ask  in  simple  justice  that  we  be  permitted  to  extend 
our  manufacture  to  the  better  grade.  This  will  relieve  the  overcrowd- 
ing in  low-priced  goods  and  help  every  one  of  our  900  difi'erent  manu- 
facturers of  hosiery. 

We  again  refer  to  the  figures  showing  the  large  importations,  amount- 
ing in  1896  to  over  one-sixth  of  the  entire  cotton  schedule,  and  ask 
that  it  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  because  it  proves  beyond  a 
question  the  truth  of  all  we  claim.  Yvhen  it  is  considered  how  small  in 
value  is  hosiery  as  {;omi)ared  with  other  cotton  goods  used,  how  appar- 
ent it  is  that  all  other  kinds  of  cotton  goods  are  protected  better  than 
ours. 
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SHIRTS   AND   DRAWERS. 

The  importations  of  shirts  aud  drawers  were  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1896,  111  vahie  $523,403.08.  This  indudes  all  grades  of  both  cut 
aud  fashioned  goods.  As  the  figures  show,  theim]>ortations  of  foreign 
goods  have  not  been  as  large  as  hosiery.  On  certain  classes  of  goods, 
however,  we  have  felt  keenly  the  foreign  competition,  particularly  on 
ladies'  ril)bed  goods,  which  have  been  interfered  with  seriously. 

With  the  intention  of  being  moderate,  and  asking  for  only  what  we 
believe  to  be  needed,  we  have  made  much  lower  rates  for  shirts  and 
drawers  than  most  of  those  that  prevailed  under  the  jMcKinley  bill. 
The  duties  asked  for  we  believe  to  be  fair,  and  will  be  fully  needed  to 
hold  the  importations  where  they  are. 

The  fashioned  shirts  aud  drawers,  which  pay  the  highest  rate  of  duty, 
require  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  labor.  They  are  used  only  by  a 
class  of  consumers  who  insist  ujion  having  the  best  obtainable,  irre- 
spective of  cost,  and  the  increase  in  duty  will  add  to  the  revenue  of  the 
Government  and  at  the  same  time,  we  hope,  permit  our  own  manufac- 
turers to  obtain  a  share  of  this  trade. 

The  facts  given  aud  the  recommendations  made  will,  we  believe,  be 
indorsed  by  the  great  majority  of  hosiery  and  shirt  and  drawers  manu- 
facturers. 

Samuel  Townsend, 
Chairman  of  Toicnsend  &  Yale. 


STATEMENT    OF   MR.  W.   H.    BIYEU,  REPEESENTING   THE   KNIT- 
TING MILLS  COMPANY,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Tuesday,  December  29^  1896. 

Mr.  BiYEU  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  represent  the 
Philadelphia  Knitting  Mills  Comi)any,  an  institution  which  was  started 
in  the  manufacturing  of  the  finest  goods  in  this  country,  about  on  the 
same  basis  as  Mr,  Talcott's,  of  the  American  Hosiery  Company,  both  in 
cottons,  silks,  and  lisle,  all  fashioned  goods.  I  do  not  know  thatl  can 
add  any  more  at  the  present  time  to  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.Talcott 
until  we  get  together  and  fornuilate  our  ideas.  We  have  no  special 
organization,  and  we  want  to  see  one  another  and  make  up  our  per  cent, 
and  we  will  submit  it  in  writing. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  sufficient. 


coTTO]^^  suspe:n^ders. 

( Para  <rraph  263.) 

FORTY  PER  CENTUM  WOULD  BE  THE  PROPER  TARIFF. 

Philadelphia,  Deeemher  14.,  1896. 
Dear  Sir:  In  the  original  Wilson  bill  it  was  proposed  to  make  the 
duty  on  cotton  susj^endcrs  3.5  ])er  cent;  this  rate  was  changed  in  the 
Senate  to  45  per  cent,  with  the  understanding  tliat  when  the  bill  was 
taken  into  conference  the  rate  would  ])robab]y  be  made  40  per  cent,  and 
that  was  what  the  rate  had  been  under  the  original  McKinley  tariff 
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bill.  We  feel  confident  that  Major  McKinley  woiild  not  want  the  tariff 
on  our  goods,  the  Guyot  hygienic  suspender,  higher  than  40  per  cent, 
for  the  reason  tliat  they  are  not  made  in  this  country  at  all,  and  it 
always  was  Mr.  McKinley's  idea  not  to  put  any  exorbitant  tariff  on 
articles  which  could  not  be  made  in  this  country.  The  reason  these 
suspenders  can  not  be  made  in  this  country  is  that  the  yarn  can  only 
be  si)un  in  France,  and  they  have  been  made  by  the  same  family  for  so 
many  years  that  they  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  perfection  which  can 
not  be  excelled. 

Our  idea  is  that  40  per  cent  would  be  the  right  tarift'  on  these  goods, 
for  the  reason  that  they  should  be  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  man. 

They  retail  in  this  countiy  at  50  cents  per  pair,  and  at  a  tariff  of  40 
per  cent  this  can  be  continued,  but  if  it  is  made  any  higher  the  price 
would  have  to  go  up,  and  no  domestic  manufacturer  would  be  benefited, 
because  these  goods  can  not  ])ossibly  be  made  here,  as  we  said  before, 
owiug  to  the  fact  that  the  yarn  can  not  be  spun  here. 

OsTHEiMER  Bros. 
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(Paragraph  263.) 

A  COMPOUND  DUTY  EECOMMENDED. 

Ansonia,  Conn.,  December  14,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  have  about  2,000  machines  in  good  running  order  on  shoe  and 
corset  laces  and  braids.  We  think  there  should  be  a  duty  of  10  cents 
per  pound,  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  when  made  of  unglazed  cotton 
yarns.  When  made  of  glazed  or  in  part  of  glazed,  there  should  be  a 
duty  of  35  cents  per  pound,  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  presume 
there  should  be  a  similar  duty  when  composed  partly  of  rubber,  even 
when  the  yarn  used  is  unglazed,  but  we  are  not  largely  interested  in 
the  matter.    The  same  also  of  silk  and  mohair. 

EespectfuUy,  Ansonia  O.  and  C.  Co., 

By  W.  F.  Osborne. 

BKAIDS  OF  COTTOIS^,  SLLK,  ETC. 

(Paragraph  263.) 

A  COMPENSATORY  COMPOUND  DUTY  NECESSARY. 

New  York,  December  28,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  Braid  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  TJnited  States, 
respectfully  represent  to  your  honorable  body  the  necessity  for  revision 
of  the  tariff  alfecting  braids  manufactured  of  cotton,  Schedule  I;  silk, 
Schedule  L;  wool.  Schedule  K;  metal,  Schedule  C;  braid  buttons, 
Schedule  N. 

As  yarns  form  our  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of  braids,  a  suf- 
ficient difference  should  exist  between  the  rates  of  duty  that  are  levied 
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on  our  raw  niateiiaJs  and  the  linisliod  product  of  the  braiding"  machine. 
In  order  to  have  adequate  x)i"otection  on  all  our  mauuiacitures,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  the  rates  on  braids,  in  all  above  schedules,  exceed 
those  on  yarns  by  not  less  than  the  rates  levied  on  braids  exceeded 
those  on  yarns  in  Schedule  K  of  the  tariff  of  1890.  We  are  in  favor  of 
a  compound  duty. 

The  Braid  Manufacturers'  Association 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Henry  W.  Schloss,  Chairman, 
E.  W.  Strassberoer,  Vice-President, 
Fred  A.  Kursheedt,  Treasurer, 
A.  S.  Waitzfelder,  Secretary, 

Committee, 
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(Paragraph  263.) 

SCHEDULE  AND  HATES  HECOMMENDED. 

Mr.  Eussell  (Connecticut),  of  the  committee,  presented  statement 
from  Mr.  W,  S.  Osborne,  3f  the  Ansonia  O.  &  0.  Co.,  of  Ausonia,  Conn., 
manufacturers  of  suspenders,  skirts,  and  corset  materials,  as  follows: 

We  would  like  inclosed,  or  its  efjuivaleut,  in  the  new  tariff  bill: 

As  cloth  is  a  wel),  but  not  so  called  in  trade,  we  have  introduced  as  a  definition 
for  our  purposes  goods  made  on  looms  adapted  to  weaving  less  than  12  inches  in 
witlth.  This  is  arbitrary,  and  the  party  who  formulates  the  clauses  can  vary  it, 
but  there  ehonld  1)6  some  limit,  and  we  think  this  as  good  as  any,  just  as  twenty-one 
years  is  as  good  an  age  for  voters  as  any  other.  Tlio  page  inclosed  covers  all  web- 
bing of  every  name  and  nature,  elastic  and  nonelastlc,  and  is  so  drawn  as  to  cover 
many  loopholes  in  previous  tariffs.  It  is  not  designed  to  prohibit  importations, 
but  to  help  our  niarke|  to  some  extent. 

Nonelastlc  ribbons,  banding,  beltings,  gimp,  gailoons,  gorings,  hat  trimmings, 
surcingle  web  and  webbing,  l)y  whatever  name  known,  woven  on  narrow- fabric  looms 
or  machines  l)Bst  adapted  to  weaving  goods  of  less  than  12  inches  in  width;  also, 
nouela.stic  cords,  braids,  boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacing,  of  which  the  principal  mate- 
rial used  in  tlieir  manufacture  is  not  more  costly  tlian  cotton  yarns,  10  cents  per 
pound  and  o5  per  cent  ad  A'alorem. 

When  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  glazed  cotton  yarns,  mohair,  worsted,  wool, 
or  any  material  more  costly  than  cotton  yarns  and  other  than  silk  or  imitations  of 
silk,  35  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

\\'hen  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  silk  or  imitations  of  silk,  or  of  material  not 
otherwise  specified,  .50  cents  jier  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

An  additional  25  cents  per  pound  to  .all  the  above  when  composed  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  rubber,  gutta-percha,  wire  springs,  or  any  other  elastic  substances. 


COTTOX  DAMASK. 

(Paragraph  2G4.) 

THE  RATES  OF  1890  WERE  NOT  PROHIBITIVE. 

NicETOWN,  Philadelphia,  December  26,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  write  you  in  reference  to  tlie  proposed  revision  of  the  present 
tariff,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  our  product  of  turkey  red  dam- 
ask,  which  is  included  in  the  Schedule  I,  bearing  35  per  cent  duty. 
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We  would  refer  you  to  tlie  letter  replying  to  the  Hon,  D.  W.  Yoor- 
Lees's  circular  of  December  20, 1893,  asking  for  detailed  information  for 
tbe  use  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  United  States  Senate.  This  let- 
ter is  printed  in  Bulletin  No.  4G,  Committee  on  Finance,  Fifty-third  Con- 
gress, second  session,  as  No.  5588.*  Tiie  conditions  are  about  the  same 
now  as  tlietf.  Our  prices,  owing  to  the  extreme  dullness  of  the  last 
two  years,  are  less  than  30  cents.     The  cost  of  labor  is  about  the  same. 

We  would  ask  lor  a  restoration  of  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  which  was 
the  rate  in  the  bill  of  1890,  and  was  so  far  from  having  been  i^rohibi- 
tory  that  the  importations  of  these  goods  for  1890,  1891,  and  1892 
doubled  each  year  on  the  importations  of  the  year  previous. 

Bradbuey  Bros. 


LOOMS  THAT  AEE  IDLE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  4,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

About  live  years  ago  the  McKinley  tariff  encouraged  us  to  put  in  a 
section  of  wide  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  red  damask  tablecloth. 
For  a  year  or  eighteen  months  we  had  orders  for  all  we  could  make  at 
21  h  cents  per  yard. 

*  Our  product  is  turkey-red  damask,  used  for  table  covers  aud  classified  as  cotton 
damask  iu  the  custom  schedules,  bearinf^  40  per  cent  duty. 

Our  production  iu  1881  was  $40,000,  and  iu  1S92  its  value  was  $140,000. 

For  the  last  iivo  years  we  have  run  steadily  sixty  hours  per  week,  until  last  June, 
wlien  we  closed  our  mill,  and,  with  the  exception  of  our  running  20  per  cent  of  our 
machinery  forty  hours  per  week  during  last  December,  we  have  been  standing  idle 
since.  Our  class  of  goods  is  used  largely  by  the  Avorking  p(?ople,  and  being  thrown 
out  of  work  they  have  used  Avhat  money  they  had  or  could  get  for  food  and  clothing, 
and  tablecloths  became  luxuries  and  their  sale  stopped. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  (40  per  cent)  is,  we  think,  low. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  our  cost  is  labor,  for  which  foreign  manufacturers  jiay  less  than 
half  the  rates  avo  do,  and  as  many  other  items  of  cost  also  I'avor  them  they  can  pay 
the  40  per  cent  and  still  compete  with  us.  In  fact,  the  keenest  competitors  Ave  haA-e 
are  the  importers,  and  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  also  rapidly  improving  and 
cheapening  their  goods. 

A  reduction  of  one-third  in  the  duty  Avonld  amount  to  3  cents  per  yard  on  our 
goods,  and  could  only  be  met  by  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  wages. 

Our  raw  material  is  cotton,  now  free;  and  half  of  the  drugs  Ave  use  in  dyeing  a.re 
also  free.  The  lialance  of  the  drugs  if  made  free  of  present  duties  (averaging  50 
per  cent)  Avould  save  ns  less  than  1  per  cent  of  our  cost  of  goods. 

The  present  graded  duties  seem  to  us  fair,  giving  the  greater  protection  to  the 
goods  requiring  the  greater  labor  cost. 

In  1884  our  price  Avas  o8  cents;  1890,  38  cents;  1892,  36  cents;  at  present,  33|  cents; 
in  each  case  with  a  discount  of  7  per  cent. 

None  of  our  goods  are  exported. 

We  pay  G  per  cent  for  money. 

We  do  not  think  the  cost  of  living  has  A'aried  since  1884. 

Wages  ha'.'e  decreased  since  last  Juno. 

Immigration  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  skilled  labor.  In  fact,  the  best  of  our  help, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  from  Scotland  and  Germany.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  our 
labor  is  skilled. 

We  employ  60  men,  at  from  $10  to  $18  per  week ;  83  women,  $6.50  to  $10  per  week; 
7  boys,  $4,  aud  7  girls,  $3.50  per  weelc. 

Our  cost  of  manufacture  has  decreased  since  1883.  The  exact  extent  of  the  de- 
crease we  can  not  give.  Vv  o  pay  about  10  per  cent  less  for  cotton  yarn,  and  have 
reduced  the  labor  cost  by  imxiroA'ements  in  system  and  machinery.  All  mill  supplies 
have  decreased  iu  i)rice. 

Our  selling  price  decreased  5  per  cent  iu  1892  and  7  per  cent  more  in  last  November. 
We  think  the  tariff  discussion  and  fears  of  great  changes  in  rates  of  duties  is  the 
cause  of  the  busiuess  depression.  If  Congress  Avould  abandon  tariff  revision,  we 
think  busiuess  Avould  slowly  get  back  to  its  condition  of  1892. 
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This  price  gave  us  a  fair  profit  for  the  capital  invested,  l)ut  jiist  as 
soon  as  the  agitation  about  the  Wilson  tariff  arose  these  goods  dropped 
iu  ])rice  from  L'Ti  to  18  cents,  making  the  price  far  below  what  they  can 
be  i)roduced  for  in  this  country,  and  on  this  account  our  looms  have 
been  idle  ever  since,  and  we  are  not  alone  on  these  goods.  We  were 
glad  to  hear  that  Bradbury  Bros.,  of  Germantown,  brought  this  article 
before  the  committee  when  you  were  considering  the  cotton  schedule. 
We  kno^  of  no  article  that  has  been  so  much  affected  by  the  Wilson 
tariff'  bill  as  this  has  been,  and  we  do  hope  and  pray  that  you  will 
endeavor  to  have  the  same  duty  placed  on  these  goods  that  the 
McKiuley  tariff'  had. 

Porter  &  Dickey. 


SAFETY  FUSE. 

(Para'^rapli  264.) 

A  SPECIFIC  DUTY  NOT  LESS  THAH  NINE  CENTS  A  POUND  ASKED. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  safety  fuse,  doing  business  in 
Connecticut,  Is'ew  York,  Michigan,  and  California,  beg  to  present  the 
following  facts  that  can  be  i)roved : 

A  member  of  one  of  these  companies  visited  Europe  this  last  summer 
for  the  puri)Ose  of  ascertaining  as  to  the  manufacture  of  safety  fuse  and 
its  costs,  and  the  advantages  of  Europe  over  our  country. 


First,  lalior  per  day,  ■women 

labor  jjer  day,  men 

Second,  lino  cotton  yarn,  per  pound 

Third   line  jure  yarn,  per  pound 

Fourth,  cotton  cloth,  per  yard 

Fifth,  powder,  per  keg 


Ger- 

United 

many. 

States. 

$0.24 

$1. 00 

.50 

2.00 

.12 

2.20 

.05 

.06* 

.04J 

.04* 

2.00 

4.50 

Greater 
here  than 

in 
Europe. 
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Under  Schedule  I,  paragraph  204,  the  present  duty  on  safety  fuse  is 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  would  equal  8  cents  per  pound,  net 
weiglit.  We  are  opposed  to  ad  valorem  duties,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
miums thus  necessarily  put  on  undervaluations,  which  now  exist  and 
which  have  seriously  crippled  the  home  establishments  for  the  past  two 
years.  We  tlierefore  ask  your  lionorable  committee  to  make  the  duty 
specific,  at  not  less  than  U  cents  jier  pound. 

Ensign,  Bickfoed  &  Co., 

Simshnry,  Conn. 
The  Climax  Fuse  Co., 
No.  271  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EGYPTIA]^  COTTOK. 

(Free  list,  Paragraph  458.) 

STATEMEITT  OF  MR.  W.  R.  CRAIG,  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

Tuesday,  December  39,  1896. 

Mr.  Cratg  said : 

Mr.  Cbairuian  and  geutlemen  of  tlie  coraraittee,  I  come  before  you  iu 
the  interest  of  the  cotton  growers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  who  raise 
what  is  known  as  extra  stai)le  cotton.  Now,  the  importation  of  Egyp- 
tian cotton  comes  directly  into  contact  with  that  grade  of  cotton.  The 
importation  of  it  has  increased  very  materially  in  the  past  ten  years. 
Up  to  that  time  there  is  a  section  of  Mississippi,  iVrkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  southern  portion  of  Tennessee  which  can  raise  this  special  variety 
of  cotton  very  much  more  profitably  than  they  can  the  shorter  lengths, 
but  in  the  past  few  years  the  importation  of  Egyptian  cotton  has  driven 
out  this  industry  to  a  large  extent,  and  eventually  will  drive  it  entirely 
out  of  that  section,  arid  the  short  growers  of  cotton  there  want  this 
protection  on  this  special  variety  of  cotton,  and  that  means  a  duty  on 
Egyptian  cotton. 

Now,  ten  years  ago  Egyptian  cotton  was  practically  twice  the  value 
of  what  it  is  to-day,  and  at  times  in  the  past  four  years  it  has  been  very 
much  lower  than  it  is  to-day;  and  the  way  they  have  of  selling  their 
cotton  to  the  American  manufacturer  is,  at  whatever  our  price  is,  it 
seems  they  can  always  undersell  us  just  enough  to  get  their  cotton  in, 
and  they  are  pursuing  that  policy  from  year  to  year  and  making  the 
time  on  which  they  sell  it  to  the  American  manufacturers  so  much  more 
favorable  than  what  the  Southern  grower  is  able  to  do  that  it  is  a  great 
temptation  to  the  Eastern  spinner  to  buy  it  on  account  of  the  cheapness 
and  the  terms  on  which  it  is  sold.  Now,  the  product  of  this  Egyptian 
and  extra-staple  cotton  is  very  largely  sold  to  the  better  and  more  well- 
to-do  people  of  this  country,  and  it  all  goes  into  fine  goods,  and  we  think 
it  is  but  right  that  the  cotton  growers  in  that  section  of  the  South  should 
be  prStected.  It  is  one  of  the  few  industries  there  for  which  they  can 
ask  for  protection,  and  it  is  one  where  protection  can  be  given  without 
any  hardship  to  anyone,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  does  this  extra  staple  cotton  sell 
for  than  the  other? 

Mr.  Craig.  Well,  sir,  in  the  past  three  months — I  am  personally  in 
the  cotton-buying  business — I  have  sold  it  for  over  twice  the  price  of 
the  ordinary  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  in  excess 
of  the  other  1 

Mr.  Craig.  Now,  the  cotton  which  comes  in  greatest  competition 
with  our  cotton  to-day  sells,  landed  in  the  New  England  mill,  at  prob- 
ably between  11  and  12  cents — somewhere  around  Hi  cents. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  something  like  3  cents  more  than  the 
other. 

Mr.  Craig.  The  corresponding  grade  of  upland  cotton  grown  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama  would  sell  for  about  TJ  or  7^  cents,  so  it  is  prob- 
ably 4  to  5  cents  a  pound  more.  This  varies,  for  while  the  cotton 
market  has  a  very  material  efi'ect  on  the  price  of  the  Egyptian  and  the 
extra  staple  cotton,  at  the  same  time  the  shorter  lengths  of  cotton 
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may  ^o  down  .'>  cents  a  pound  and  tlie  long  lenp^tlis  go  np,  so  it  is  as 
dill'erent  as  tliougli  it  were  two  separate  ])rodu('ts. 

The  ChairmajN'.  Does  the  extra  staple  produce  such  a  rich,  tiossy 
gloss  as  the  Egyptian  f 

Mr.  Craig.  In  a  great  many  respects  the  Egyptian  cotton  is  superior 
to  ours,  and  in  some  respects  ours  is  superior  to  the  Egyptian.  There 
are  very  few  articles  made  of  Egyptian  cotton  to  day  but  what  can  be 
made  of  American  stai)le  cotton. 

The  Chaiiimax.  1  believe  it  is  used  largely  for  a  glossy  class  of 
goods  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  Our  staple  cotton  can  make  that  as  well  as  the  Egyptian, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  same  gloss? 

Mr.  Craig.  It  has  not  the  peculiar  silkiness,  but  it  goes  in  the  same 
goods.  To  show  you  what  I  mean,  tliere  are  a  great  many  spinners  in 
Massachusetts  and  Ifhode  Island  who  buy,  alternately,  Egyptian  and 
American  cotton.  Whenever  the  Egyptian  price  is  so  they  can  buy  it 
for  less,  they  buy  the  Egyptian,  and  whenever  the  American  i^rice  is 
less  they  buy  the  Ai5ierican,  so  Ave  are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Egyptian  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  more  to  raise  this  extra  staple  cotton? 

Mr.  Craig.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Craig.  Well,  the  percentage  is  considerable.  In  the  first  place, 
the  yield  to  an  acre  is  not  so  large  as  the  shorter  length.  Then,  in  regard 
to  seed  cotton,  it  takes  a  larger  amount  of  the  seed  cotton  to  make  a 
500-pound  bale  than  it  does  of  shorter  lengths. 

The  Chairman.  But,  considering  all  things,  would  you  say  it  cost  3 
or  4  cents  more  per  pound  to  raise  f 

Mr.  Craig.  Unless  we  are  getting  nuich  larger  prices  than  we  are 
getting  to-day  and  have  done  for  the  ])ast  two  seasons,  this  section  is 
going  out  of  the  raising  of  that  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  4  cents  i)er  pound  more? 

Mr.  Craig.  Hardly  that.  Until  the  importation  of  the  Egyptian  cot- 
ton had  grown  to  such  a  point  as  it  has  to-day  tliere  was  nearly  100  per 
cent  and  some  j-ears  three  and  four  tinies  as  much  of  this  staple. grown 
as  has  been  raised  this  year,  on  account  of  the  i)remium  not  being  large 
enough  to  tempt  the  growers  to  plant  it;  but  this  long  staple,  or  extra 
staple,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  one  that  we  can  grow  considerably 
if  ];rotected,  because  we  had  a  good  many  obstacles  to  overcome  origi- 
nally. In  fact,  there  was  a  ])eculiar  decay  of  the  plant  because  the  soil 
was  called  upon  to  produce  a  longer  fiber,  and  it  has  taken  six  years  to 
build  up  tlie  seed  to  produce  anywhere  near  what  the  shorter  lengths 
would  and  at  the  same  time  give  silkiness  of  fiber  and  strength  of  liber, 
and  in  addition  to  the  effect  u[)on  the  cotton  raised  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  it  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  sea  islaml  cotton  of  Georgia 
and  Florida,  because  this  Egyptian  cotton  also  came  in  competition 
with  tlie  lower  grades  of  the  Florida  and  Georgia  sea  island  cotton 
which  was  affected  Ijy  this  importation  of  the  I^gyptian. 

Mr.  WiiEKLER.  What  proportion  of  the  9,000,000  bales  is  of  that 
character  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  should  say  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  there  would  be  100,000  bales  of  this  cotton  grown. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  How  much  was  it  last  year? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  should  say  last  year  there  were  100,000  bales  of  it.  I 
should  say  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  this  year  there  were  100,000  bales 
of  that  cotton  grown  that  came  directly  in  contact  with  the  Egyptian. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  estimate  the  production  of  that  class 
of  cottou  ill  this  couiitiy  at  100,000  bales  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir ;  but  what  the  product  of  the  Georgia  and  Florida 
sea  islands  is  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  was  the  importation  of  this  class  of  cottou 
from  Egypt  last  year? 

Mr.  Craig.  The  cotton  season  is  reckoned  from  September  1  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  and  there  was  shipped  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  into  this 
country  last  year  59,339  bales. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Those  bales  average  about  400  pounds  each  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  will  explain  that  point  in  a  moment  when  I  get  through. 
This  is  from  the  port  of  Alexandria,  but  how  much  came  from  Liverpool 
shipped  from  Alexandria,  and  from  other  ports,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  the  amount  shipped  the  year  before'? 

Mr.  Craig.  No;  but  1  know  it  was  very  much  larger  the  year  before. 
That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is,  it  was  larger  of  the  Egyptian  cotton? 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  due  to  the  depression  in  this  country 
the  American  spinners  had  not  the  demand  for  the  liner  goods  and 
consequently  did  not  buy  the  cotton  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Does  any  of  this  cotton  called  "Nankin,"  which  I 
presume  is  China  cottou,  come  in  competition? 

Mr.  Craig.  No,  sir;  it  comes  somewhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  Sea-island  cotton  is  finer  and  more  valuable  than 
the  Egyptian  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir.  It  goes  into  a  grade  of  very  fine  numbers. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pounds  in  the  Egyptian  bales,  we  do 
not  know  just  why  they  make  their  bales  so  much  heavier  than  we 
make  ours  in  this  country.  Now,  the  South  is  pretty  fairly  well  up  in 
the  handling  of  cotton,  as  they  raise  a  lot  of  it — about  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  product  of  the  world,  I  believe — and,  personally,  I  do  not  see 
any  advantage  in  making  the  bales  so  heavy,  except  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  legislators  of  this  country  in  importing  it  here,  because 
their  bales  are  50  per  cent  heavier  than  oars  (they  average  750  pounds), 
and  they  have  made  the  terms  on  which  they  sell  it  and  everything 
about  as  favorable  as  possible  to  the  American  spinner,  and  they  come 
in  here  and  sell  it.  They  have  left  nothing  undone  to  introduce  this 
cotton  to  tlie  American  spinner.  They  have  sold  on  terms  that  have 
been  surprising  in  some  instances. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  from  the  ofQcial  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
imjiortation  of  Egyptian  cotton  into  this  country  in  the  last  fiscal  year, 
endingJune30,wliich  amounts  to  13, 574, 760  pounds,  valued  at  85, 109, 000. 
The  valuation  seems  to  be  12  cents  a  pound  for  tlie  Egyptian  cotton? 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes.  I  figured  on  this  Alexandria  importation,  and  I  am 
not  positive  whether  that  includes — different  lines  of  firms  import  Egyp- 
tian cotton,  and  that  is  what  I  have  from  Alexandria,  but  whether  tliat 
includes  cotton  shipped  to  those  firms  at  Liverjiool  or  elsewhere  I  can 
not  say. 

The  Chairman.  This  includes  all  the  Egyptian  cotton. 

Mr,  KusSELL.  Do  you  know  the  relative  cost  of  in^oducing  the 
Egyptian  cotton  and  your  staple  cotton? 

^Ir.  Craig.  From  what  I  know  of  the  raising  of  the  short  and  staple 
cotton,  the  Egyptian  cotton  must  be  made  at  a  j)rofit  to  someone. 

Mr.  EussELL.  What  is  the  relative  cost  and  profit? 

Mr.  Craig.  They  raise  it,  I  understand,  with  almost  pauper  labor. 
They  do  not  have  a  great  many  of  the  things  to  contend  with  that  we 
have.    They  do  not  have  the  grass — that  is,  they  do  it  entirely  with 
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inundation,  and  tliey  have  no  rains  to  contend  witli,  and  one  of  the 
most  expensive  tliinus  in  the  cotton  crop  is  to  keep  the  jirass  down 
until  the  phmt  has  grown  so  high  it  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Russell.  The  difiterence  in  cost  is  the  difference  in  labor'? 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  want  protection  in  this  to  protect  the  labor'? 

Mr.  Craig.  If  we  can  get  this  industry  to  such  a  i)oint  where  we  can 
perfect  it  so  we  can  raise  it  as  profitably — that  is,  get  as  great  amount 
for  the  same  lint  as  we  now  do  on  the  shorter  cotton — we  would  not  ask 
any  protection,  because  I  do  not  know  a  country  which  can  raise  cotton 
as  cheaply  as  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  your  extra  staple 
cotton  can  produce  goods  of  about  the  glossiness  and  silkiness  as  those 
made  of  Egyi)tiau  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  know  of  those  interested  in  the  importation  of  Egyptian 
cotton  who  have  asked  every  spinner  with  whom  they  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  for  a  good  many  years  if  he  was  willing  to  see  a  duty  put 
upon  Egyptian  cotton,  and  with  one  single  exception  they  all  said  they 
did  not. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Twelve  years  ago  I  was  informed  that  the  rent  of 
the  best  Egyptian  land  was  $35  per  acre,  and  that  that  land  belonged 
to  the  Government.     Is  it  that  high  now? 

Mr.  Craig.  I  don't  know.    That  price  would  be  exorbitant. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  My  information  came  from  Colonel  Lockett,  who 
was  at  that  time  on  the  staff  of  the  Khedive. 

Mr.  Craig.  The  land  on  which  this  cotton  is  raised  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  can  be  bought  for  $S5  per  acre. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  the  exportation  of  cotton  from  Egypt  done  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  or  private  individuals? 

Mr.  Craig.  It  is  done  by  cotton  tlrms. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  your  suggestion  as  to  i)rotection? 

Mr.  Craig.  We  want  moderate  protection,  but  at  the  same  time 
enough  to  protect.  I  believe  that  I  am  not  alone  in  thinking  that  the 
correct  duty  should  be  3  cents  per  pound  specific.  An  ad  valorem  duty 
would  not  amount  to  anything,  because  it  requires  experts,  and  an  ordi- 
nary person  does  not  know  the  value  of  this  cotton,  unless  it  is  a  spe- 
cific cluty.    That  is  the  only  way  we  can  accomjdish  anything. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  seed  of  this  character  of  cot- 
ton determines  the  character  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Craig.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  say  it  does  not  make  so  much  per  acre,  but  the 
seed  is  iiot  so  expensive. 

Mr.  Craig.  ]So,  sir;  the  seed,  in  some  instances,  where  a  man  has  a 
peculiar  variety,  Avill  give  the  same  yield  per  acre,  and  yet  this  cotton 
of  pecidiar  length  of  sta])h',  this  special  variety,  would  not  bring  more 
as  a  growing  seed,  especially  not  after  it  gets  scattered  in  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  1840  we  had  a  high  duty 
and  it  was  contended  at  that  time  that  if  we  tools:  off  the  duty  cotton 
would  fall  in  ])rice,  and  do  you  not  know  that  the  moment  the  duty  was 
taken  oft' cotton  rose  in  price  until  l.SOOf 

Mr.  Craig.  That  liad  nothing  to  do  with  it,  beciause  in  those  days 
there  were  not  enough  mills  using  any  of  this  Egyptian  cotton.  The 
larger  percentage  of  the  mills  to-day  are  being  built  to  spin  this  char- 
acter of  cotton.     Jt  is  ail  industry  that  has  a  bright  future. 

Mr.  Wheelek.  \\h('ie  are  you  located? 

Mr.  Ceaig.  At  Vicksbui'g  and  Yazoo  City,  Miss.    This  cotton  can  be 
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raised  in  Misissippi,  Arkansas,  Teuuessee,  Louisiana,  and  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  can  not  be  raised  in  the  bottoms'? 

Mr.  Craig.  Not  of  the  jDroper  fiber.  It  is  weakened  and  makes  it 
poor  in  spinning  qualities. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  have  spoken  of  the  superior  weight  of  the  seed 
of  this  class  of  cotton.  What  amount  of  lint  would  be  made  per  acre 
of  the  two  kinds  of  cotton — the  ordinary  cotton  and  this  raised  in 
alluvial  bottoms  1^ 

Mr.  Craig.  The  lint  per  acre,  I  believe,  in  an  entire  crop  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  would  be  250  to  300  pounds.  Of  this  superior  quality — 
extra  staple — it  would  not  be  more  than  25  to  40  per  cent,  varying-  in 
different  years.  Some  years  it  is  uearly  as  good  as  the  shorter  length, 
but  for  an  average  of  five  to  ten  years  it  would  be  25  to  40  per  cent  less. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  would  be  GO  to  75  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  web  of 
this  staple  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir.  It  also  requires  considerable  more  labor  to 
cultivate  it. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Wherein  does  the  difference  consist  in  cultivation? 

Mr.  Craig.  It  requires  more  attention  and  is  raised  on  the  very  best 
land.  Tlie  principal  labor  is  in  picking,  which  is  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive i)rocesses.  If  they  pick  it  roughly  and  get  the  leaves  into  it,  it 
destroys  its  value.     It  must  be  picked  more  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  The  market  value  you  say  is  four  cents  per  pound 
greater  1 

Mr.  Craig.  From  four  cents  up  to  twice  its  value. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  this  make  goods  as  smooth  as  any  other 
kind  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  No,  sir;  five  years  ago  the  difference  between  the  two 
was  probably  greater  than  ever  before.  In  the  spring  of  1892  extra 
staple  was  probably  higher  than  it  had  ever  been,  and  these  States 
which  I  have  mentioned  had  an  enormous  crop  of  this  extra  stai^le  cot- 
ton. The  factories  in  New  England  would  have  spun  this  crop  but  for 
the  importation  of  Egyptian  cotton.  It  sent  the  price  down  to  such  an 
extent  that  m  1893  the  Mississippi  Valley  practically  abandoned  the 
raising  of  extra  stai)le  cotton,  because  there  was  so  much  more  trouble 
in  raising  it,  and  the  yield  was  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  shorter 
cotton.  They  lost  thousands  of  dollars  in  that  district.  Some  people 
say  that  they  can  never  begin  it  again  unless  the  i)rice  is  better. 

Mr.  EussELL.  You  spoke  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton.  Tell  us  about 
the  quality  of  that  cotton. 

Mr.  Craig.  Florida  aiid  Georgia  Sea  Island  cotton  is  inferior  in 
quality,  and  the  best  Egyj)tiau  cotton  will  go  into  finer  classes  of  work 
than  the  lowest  Florida  and  Georgia  Sea  Island.  The  Georgia  and 
Florida  Sea  Island  cotton  is  now  at  a  jioint  at  which  they  can  buy 
Egyptian  cotton  for  less,  so  that  they  have  stopped  buying  Georgia 
cotton  and  have  begun  to  buy  Egyptian,  which  leaves  this  surplus  cot- 
ton in  the  hands  of  holders  in  Georgia,  which  they  must  sell  at  the 
Egyptian  jirice,  whereas  if  the  Egyptian  had  this  duty  to  pay  it  would 
be  kept  out.     In  Florida  they  work  a  little  better. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  advocate  this  protection  because  you  think  it  is 
better  for  the  general  cotton  raising  industry  of  the  South f 

Mr.  Craig.  I  think  so,  and  that  it  will  l)e  the  means  of  making  every 
part  of  the  South  yield  a  better  class  of  cotton,  and  in  a  number  of  ways 
will  benefit  the  South. 

Mr,  Russell.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
the  South? 
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Mr.  Craig.  I  think  nobody  could  luive  the  slightest  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Where  are  the  highest  grades  of  Sea  Island  cotton 
raised  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  Xear  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  not  the  importation  of  cotton  increased  rapidly  in 
the  last  half  dozen  years'? 

Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  will  increase  faster  in  the  next  five  years. 

STATEMENT   OE   ME.    C.   P.  BAKEE,   OF    THE   LAWEEHCE   MAIfU- 
FACTURIKG    COMPANY,   LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Baker  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  come  pre- 
pared to  make  any  argument  upon  this  question,  because  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  hosifny  I  did  not  ex])ect  the  matter  to  come  up.  I  can,  howevei-y 
give  some  fa(;ts  in  relation  to  the  class  of  work  we  do  and  the  cotton  we 
use  which  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  committee.  I  will  first  say 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  difference  in  value  of  1  cent  per 
pound  between  theEgy})tian  grade  of  cotton  and  the  American  cotton, 
which  comes  into  comiietition  witli  it  in  my  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  extra  staple"? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  refer  to  the  extra  staple,  which  I  buy  from  Vicksburg, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  cotton  referred  to.  I  have  to-day  to  pay  1)^ 
cents  per  i)ound  for  it.  I  have  to  buy  Egytian  cotton  for  some  i)ur- 
poses,  and  1  am  paying  for  it  to  day  lOi  cents  per  pound.  The  dilfer- 
eiice  in  price  which  exists  at  the  present  time  does  not  always  remain 
the  same,  but  vaiies  nuiterially  from  year  to  year.  For  our  purpose  we 
buy  Egyptian  cotton  at  1^  cents  per  pound  higher  than  the  American 
cotton  that  Ave  use,  and  we  use  it  in  prefererice  to  the  American  cotton 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  more  waste  in  the  American  than  in  the 
Egyptian. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Do  you  refer  to  the  price  in  Egypt f 

Mr.  Baker.  We  buy  the  whole  of  our  American  and  Egy])tian  cot- 
ton landed  in  Boston.  I  will  also  say  that  it  can  not  be  used  always  ibr 
the  same  purposes.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  Egyptian  cotton 
used,  and  will  be  used  anyway.  The  American  can  not  take  the  place 
of  it,  because  we  make  some  classes  of  goods  which  can  not  be  colored. 
The  Egy})tian  cotton  is  a  yellowish-biown  cotton.  It  has  a  peculiar 
solt  finish  which  can  not  be  gotten  from  the  American  cotton.  The 
amount  of  Egyptian  cotton  used  has  undoubtedly  been  increasing  to 
some  extent,  but  not  largely.  I  have  not  the  liguies,  but  I  thinic  the 
amount  used  is  about  50,000  bales  of  ToO  jjounds  to  the  bale,  which 
weight  is  50  i)er  cent  more  than  the  weight  of  the  American  bale.  The 
principal  advantage  in  using  it  is  that  there  is  less  waste  in  it  than 
there  is  in  the  American  cotton,  and  therefoie  it  has  more  spiiniing 
value,  which  accounts  for  that  dilfereiice  in  i)rice  to  (juite  an  extent. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  it  compressed  !? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  compressed  more  than  the  American  cotton,  and  it 
is  put  uj)  in  better  shape.  The  bales  coming  irom  Alexandria  are 
almost  as  ijcrfect  in  ap])earance  a.s  if  they  were  bales  of  goods,  while 
the  American  comes  in  in  a  shabby  condition — bales  with  hoops  off, 
the  ties  cut,  and  the  cotton  streaming  out.  They  are  using  a  better 
packing  over  there  by  ])utting  on  20  liglit  bands,  making  it  very  com- 
])act.  Besides  that,  we  buy  it  net  weight.  21  pounds  actual  weight 
being  allowed  for  bands  and  ties,  whereas  we  buy  the  American  cotton 
with  the  bands  and  ties  on. 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  What  proportion  of  the  Egyptian  crop  of  59,000 
bales  comes  to  America  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  thing  it  is  about  one-sixth,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  that. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Where  is  it  distributed? 

Mr.  Baker.  In  New  England.  I  think  the  expense  of  raising  the 
Egyptian  crop  is  in  the  cost  of  irrigation.  The  cotton  raising  district 
in  Egypt  is  cut  up  into  small  farms,  and  they  have  to  take  water  from 
the  river  Nile  for  the  whole  work.  The  land  has  to  be  irrigated  most 
expensively. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  that  land  all  under  the  Government  system? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  all  under  the  Government  system. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  know  whether  the  $35  per  acre  includes  the 
privileges  of  irrigation? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know.     I  think  they  hire  the  water  every  year. 

Mr.  Evans.  Does  the  Government  furnish  the  irrigation  as  well  as 
the  land? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  don't  know.  It  has  furnished  irrigation,  but  I  don't 
know  about  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  makes  a  charge  for  it  to  the 
occupant? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  don't  recommend  anything. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  only  spoke  for  the  committee's  information  in  regard 
to  the  diiference  in  cost.  It  was  represented  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  four  cents  in  cost,  and  that  is  not  so.  I  have  bought  it  year  in 
and  year  out,  and  I  know. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  think  the  South  would  be  selling  its  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage  to  ask  for  this  tariff'  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  want  to  judge  of  that  question 


THE  MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  COTTON  EXCHANGE  ASKS  FOE  PROTECTION. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  January  9,  1897. 

COIMMITTEE   ON  WAYS  AND   MEANS: 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Memphis  Cotton 
Exchange  it  was  the  unanimous  action  of  the  board  to  indorse  the 
movement  inaugurated  by  the  cotton  producers  of  the  South  looking 
to  the  collection  of  a  duty  by  the  National  Government  on  Egyptian 
cotton  imported  into  this  country,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  urging  upon  them 
to  favor  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  all  importations  of  Egyptian 
cotton.  In  compliance  with  this  request,  your  attention  is  respectfully 
drawn  to  this  subject,  and  your  favorable  consideration  is  requested. 

That  the  importations  of  Egyptian  cotton  have  greatly  increased  from 
year  to  year  and  supplanted  the  use  of  our  staple  cottons  you  will 
note  from  the  recent  statistics  supplied  from  the  oifice  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  follows : 


Bales. 

1889-90 10,470  I  1893-94 33,605 

1890-91 23,790     1894-95 59,418 

1891-92 27,739  1  1895-96 69,220 

1892-93 42,475  1 

T  H 76 
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A  total  for  the  past  seven  years  of  200,718  bales,  equivalent  to  373,505 
bales  American  cotton  of  500  pounds  each.  Iniiiortations  of  Egyj^tian 
cotton  for  this  season  are  estimated  at  85,000  bales,  equivalent  to 
119,000  bales  of  American  cotton.  These  large  importations  ol  Egyp- 
tian cotton  are  replacing  the  staple  cotton  of  this  country,  and  depre- 
ciating its  value  until  there  is  but  a  small  margin  of  profit  in  its 
cultivation. 

Henry  Hotter,  Secretary. 


FIOEIDA  WANTS   A  PROHIBITIVE   DUTY   ON  EGYPTIAN  COTTON. 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  December  29,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  stability  and  success  of  the  farming 
industries  of  the  South,  especially  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  Texas,  and  with  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  pro- 
tective policy  of  the  Government  over  home  ])roductions  extended  to 
the  States  named  above,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts, 
which  should  be  considered  and  acted  upon  at  the  i^resent  session  of 
Congress,  while  the  committee  is  engaged  in  reconstructing  the  tariff. 

Long  staple,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Sea-Lsland  cotton,  is 
produced  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and 
largely  in  the  southern  counties  of  Georgia,  and  is  the  only  cotton 
grown  in  Florida.  In  Texas  its  culture,  until  recently,  was  confined  to 
Montgomery  County,  but  this  year  the  area  of  cultivation  has  been 
enlarged. 

These  States  jointly  produced  last  year  about  90,000  bales,  averaging 
350  pounds  each.  This  class  of  cotton  enters  largely  in  the  manu- 
tacture  of  the  finest  qualities  of  cotton  fabrics  and  sewing  threads  in 
the  factories  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  whose  capacity  for  con- 
sumption of  this  quality  of  cotton  about  equals  the  amount  produced 
by  the  States  named. 

During  the  present  year  the  acreage  of  cotton  was  largely  increased 
in  southern  Georgia  and  Florida.  In  the  latter  State  many  of  the 
orange  groves  destroyed  by  the  freeze  of  two  years  ago  have  been 
utilized  in  cotton  culture. 

Greater  care  has  also  been  exercised  by  the  j^lanters  in  selecting 
improved  seed  from  the  best  grades  of  tlie  staple  grown  on  the  sea 
islands  of  South  Carolina,  with  the  hope  of  realizing  higher  prices  for 
finer  qualities  of  cotton. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  sea  islands  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  are  the  habitat  of  the  liigh-priced  grades  of  long  cotton,  which 
have  no  rivals  for  fineness  of  lint  and  length  and  strength  of  fiber  iu 
this  or  any  other  cotton-producing  country. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  with  all  the  care  which  the  planter  may  bestow 
upon  a  croi),  grown  from  imported  seed,  directly  from  the  sea  islands, 
it  will  degenerate  into  a  less  valuable  grade  the  iirst  year  in  southern 
Georgia  and  Florida,  and  continue  to  deteriorate  each  succeeding  year. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  importing  fresh  supplies  of  fine  seed  annually 
to  make  tlie  culture  i)rofitable. 

The  ranging  prices  of  our  long  staple  cotton  vary  from  14  cents  to  21 
cents  at  the  Eastern  mills.  Tlie  price  paid  for  labor  on  the  cotton  farms 
varies  from  30  cents  to  75  (;ents  per  day.  The  acreage  allotted  to  one 
plowman  and  two  hoe  hands  is  20  acres  of  cotton  and  10  acres  of  corn. 
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The  labor  on  a  cotton  farm  begins  in  February  and  ends  in  Decem- 
ber. The  actual  cultivation  ceases  about  the  middle  of  July;  the 
remainder  of  the  time  covers  the  picking-  season. 

The  yield  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre  varies,  according  to  the  strength 
aud  adaptation  of  the  soil,  from  200  to  1,000  pounds.  This  last  quantity 
is  rarely  produced ;  the  greatest  aveiage  seldom  reaches  500  pounds. 
It  usually  takes  from  3^  to  4^-  pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  one  of  lint. 

You  will  readily  see  that  to  make  the  culture  of  this  variety  of  cotton 
profitable  the  farmer  is  forced  to  avail  himself  of  the  cheap  labor  of 
women  aud  children  and  should  receive  not  less  than  18  cents  per  pound 
for  his  lint.  This  year  the  price  of  long  cotton  has  been  far  below  the 
average  of  previous  years. 

The  cause  of  the  low  prices  for  our  long  staple  cotton  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  large  supply  of  the  same  class  of  cotton  (comparing  well 
with  our  medium  grades)  raised  in  Egypt  at  nominal  cost  of  production 
and  thrust  upon  our  markets  by  cheaper  transportation,  in  quantities 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  our  mills  when  running  on 
full  time. 

The  freight  charged  on  bale  cotton  from  this  point  (Gainesville, 
Fla.,)  to  Holyoke,  Mass.,  is  71  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  This  added 
to  the  cost  of  production  enables  Egypt  to  crowd  our  cottons  out  of  the 
markets,  or  force  us  to  sell  at  their  figures,  from  11  to  13  cents. 

At  the  opening  of  the  market  this  year  it  was  estimated  that  Egypt 
would  furnish  125,000  bales  to  our  mills  against  75,000  furnished  last 
year.  From  the  facts  above  presented  you  can  readily  see  that,  if  the 
growers  of  long  staple  cotton  in  the  States  above  named  are  not  pro- 
tected by  a  tariff  duty  upon  Egyptian  cotton  of  4  or  5  cents  per  pound, 
that  industry  must  languish,  if  not  cease  altogether  in  those  States. 

Tlie  reasons  are  far  more  cogent  for  a  tariff  duty  on  Egyptian  cotton 
than  they  are  for  a  duty  on  wool  as  far  as  relative  costs  of  production 
are  concerned. 

Long  staple  cotton  must,  in  the  near  future,  become  the  leading  staple 
product  of  the  States  named.  High  freight  rates  on  all  early  vegetables 
to  Northern  and  Eastern  markets  are  fast  driving  that  industry  to  the 
wall  aud  the  increase  of  acreage  for  cotton  will  soon  be  an  inevitable 
result. 

A  tariff  duty  sufficiently  high  to  drive  Egypt  out  of  competition  with 
us  in  our  own  markets  is  the  only  road  open  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
farmers.  The  high  freight  rates  on  vegetables  aud  cotton  to  our  mar- 
kets aud  the  competition  with  cheap  foreign  labor,  freight,  and  cotton 
puts  our  farmers  between  "the  devil  and  the  deep  sea." 

As  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Texas  to  secure  protection  against  the  Egyptian  cotton, 
the  Congressmen  of  these  States  respectively  should  hasten  to  support 
a  measure  so  beneficial  in  its  objects  to  their  constituencies,  though  not 
fully  in  accord  with  their  political  convictions. 

Geo.  J.  Aenow. 


EGYPTIAN  COTTON  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSAEY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  5, 1897r 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  used  Egyptian  cotton  for  thirty  years  and 
to  protest  against  its  exclusion  or  a  duty  on  it.  For  certain  hosiery 
aud  other  goods  its  natural  color  is  important,  and  for  tine  yarns  it  is 
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much  needed.  It  does  not  equal  or  take  the  place  of  sea  islaud  cotton, 
but  the  loug-staplc  cotton  (1^  to  1^  inches  long-)  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  is  often  of  very  defective  growth,  and  in  some  seasons  the  lA-inch 
cotton  hardly  exists.  Tlie  Egyptian  cotton  is  better  grown,  of  more 
uniform  tiber,  and  is  mucli  better  packed.  1  have  often  turned  from  tlie 
American  to  Egyptian  cotton  wIrmi  tlie  American  crop  failed  to  give 
the  cotton  needed  in  strength  and  quality,  and  tlien  changed  back 
again  when  a  better  season  gave  a  good  American  growth.  We  need 
this  cotton  in  inalcing  the  tine  yarns  in  competition  with  English  and 
Coutiueutal  spinners. 

Arthue  Lyman, 

President  Radley  Co. 


SCHEDULE   J. 
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FACTURES OF, 


AMERICAN  FIBER  INTERESTS. 

Free  list,  paragraph  497. — Istle  or  Tampico  fiber,  jute,  jute  butts,  inanila,  sisal 
grass,  sunn,  tlax  straw,  flax  not  hackled,  tow  of  flax  or  hemp,  hemp  not  hackled, 
hemp,  flax,  jute,  and  tow  wastes,  and  all  other  textile  grasses  or  tibrons  vegetable 
substances,  unmanufactured  or  undressed,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

MEMORIAL   SUBMITTED   BY   THE    NATIONAL   VEGETABLE  FIBER 
PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  11,  1897. 

COMIVIITTEE   ON  WAYS  AND   MEANS: 

Pursuant  to  the  organization  of  the  National  Vegetable  Fiber  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  14, 1897,  this  association 
being  composed  of — 

Minnesota  Flax  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (F.  H.  Warden  and  A.  H.  Swett). 

Nebraska  Binder  Twine  Co.,  Fremont,  Nebr.  (B.  W.  Reynolds). 

Floyd  Valley  Flax  Fiber  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  (T.  P.  Gere). 

Messrs.  S.  C.'Furlow,  Webber,  Knowlton,  and  Eichardson,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Eau  Claire  Linen  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  (H.  C.  Putnam). 

Messrs.  A.  D.  Fleming  &.  Co.,  Albany,  Wis.  (Frank  Woodhead),  manufacturers 
of  linen. 

Mrs.  O.  N.  Olberg,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Dunn,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  hemp  grower. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Thornton,  West  Ferndale,  Wash.,  recently  special  agent  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Hayes,  agriculturist,  Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  St.  Anthony 
Park,  Minn. 

Prof.  Harry  Snyder,  chemist,  Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  St.  Anthony  Park, 
Minn. 

Jno.  Niblock,  Anderson,  Ind.  (intermittently  in  flax  and  hemp  since  1861). 

.1.  K.  Brady,  manufacturer  of  upholstery  tow.  Dodge  Center,  Minn. 

C.  B.  Eenkema,  manufacturer  of  upholstery  tow,  Clara  City,  ISIinn. 

Geo.  N.  Lyman,  jr.,  manufacturer  of  upholstery  tow,  Minneapolis  and  Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

John  T.  Smith,  manufacturer  of  upholstery  tow  and  hemp  grower,  Heron  Lake, 
Minn. 

St.  Paul  Linen  Works,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  (M.  D.  Miller). 

Moses  .Jerome,  hemp  grower,  Columbus,  Nebr. 

John  Heaney,  hemp  mantifacturer,  Gridley,  Cal. 

E.  W.  McRery,  hemp  manufacturer,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

W.  J.  Loughridge,  hemp  grower  and  mauufacturer,  Lexington,  Ky. 

W.  G.  Dance,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  farmer  in  North  Dakota. 
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The  purpose  of  this  organization  being  to  foster  and  promote  the  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  of  vegetable  fibers  in  the  United  States,  by  indi- 
vidual and  associate  eftbrt,  and  by  legislative  enactment  or  otherwise, 
through  its  executive  committee,  herewith  submit  the  following: 

Believing  in  the  policy  of  protection  to  American  industries,  and 
being  cognizant  of  the  almost  utter  extinction  of  the  flax  and  hemp 
fiber  business  (which  formerly  flourished  largely)  because  they  have 
not  been  properly  or  adequately  protected  against  foreign  fibers, 
w^hich  are  produced  either  by  pauper  labor  or  labor  paid  in  a  most  nig- 
gardly manner,  and  feeling  confident  that  these  industries  will  revive 
and  be  largely  upbuilt  if  they  be  but  given  recognition  in  the  tariff 
schedules  to  a  fair  extent — to  the  degree  of  equalizing  the  vast  differ- 
ence between  cost  of  American  as  compared  with  illy  paid  foreign 
labor — we  beg  that  your  committee  place  flax,  hemp,  and  all  foreign 
fibers  upon  the  dutiable  list  at  the  following  rates: 

FLAX. 

Per  pound. 

Hackled  flax,  known  as  ''  dressed  line  " 5  cents. 

Unbackled  flax 3  cents. 

Hackled  tows 3  cents. 

All  other  tows 2  cents. 

HEMP. 

Hackled  hemp,  known  as  "line  hemp" 2i  cents. 

Russian  and  Italian  hemps li  cents. 

Tow  of  either  Kiissian  or  Italian  hemps f  cent. 

Sisal  hemp 1 J  cents. 

Manila  hemp .' 1}  cents. 

Jute IJ  cents. 

All  other  fibers  not  herein  specified 1^  cents. 

J  lite  butts  and  rejections i  cent, 

TOW. 

Upholsterers'  tow,  or  flax  moss i  cent. 

Flax  tow  (paper  stock) ^  cent. 

Asking  the  benefit  of  your  influence  and  cooperation  upon  the  above 
and  hoping  for  favorable  consideration,  we  remain, 

F.  H.  Warden, 
B.  W.  Eeynolds, 
Executive  Committee, 
National  Vegetable  Fiber  Producers'  Association. 


FIBER  RAISING  CAN  BE  MADE  PROFITABLE. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  7, 1897. 

COMIMITTEE   ON   WAYS   AND   MEANS: 

We  have  found  it  impossible  to  be  personally  present  at  the  hearings 
of  your  committee  upon  the  schedule  covering  flax,  hemp,  jute,  manila, 
and  other  vegetable  fibers,  and  therefore  take  this  late  opi)ortunity  of 
setting  before  you  our  views  u])ou  this  subje(;t.  We  have  established  a 
small  mill  for  tlie  jiroduction  of  flax  fiber  for  si)inning  purposes,  and  are 
using  our  best  endeavors  to  educate  the  farmers  to  raise  flax  for  this 
purpose  and  have  made  some  materi;il  progress,  but  it  is  daily  more 
apparent  to  us  tliat  there  is  a  dire  necessity  for  an  in^i^ort  duty  upon 
flax  and  hemp  fibers  and  tows  if  we  expect  to  live  and  to  expand  this 
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industry  to  any  extent  vrhatever.  Every  requisite  of  climate  and  soil 
is  now  prev^aleut  liere  in  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  industry  upon  a  very  large  basis,  and  this  is  evidenced 
by  the  quality  of  product  wliich  we  have  already  obtained,  although 
only  established  a  comparatively  short  time.  Our  farmers  have  found 
tlie  raising  of  flax  straw  for  fiber  the  best  paying  crop  they  have  had 
this  last  season,  but  these  prices  which  we  have  to  pay  and  the  cost  of 
labor  make  it  questionable  if  others  will  go  into  this  business  unless 
there  is  some  additional  incentive  than  the  prices  now  obtainable  in  our 
markets,  and  we  believe  this  can  only  be  improved  by  adequate  i:)rotec- 
tion  upon  these  fibers  against  foreign  fibers  produced  by  labor  that 
costs  50  to  75  per  cent  less  than  ours. 

Our  flax  is  obtained  by  the  expensive  process  of  water  retting,  such 
as  is  followed  by  the  Belgians,  French,  Irish,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries who  produce  the  highest  grades  of  fiber.  But  a  very  serious  doubt 
exists  in  our  minds  if  we  can  continue  to  pay  the  cost  of  our  labor  and 
compete  with  foreign  flax,  unless  some  protection  is  given  us  by  the  pay- 
ment of  duty  by  this  foreign  flax.  We  think  only  a  fair  protection  would 
be  aflbrded  our  industry  by  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  hackled  flax, 
known  as  "dressed  fine;"  and  3  cents  per  pound  on  scutched  flax, 
known  as  "line"  flax;  and  also  the  same  upon  tows,  known  as  "hackle 
tows;"  while  other  grades  of  tow  should  pay  at  least  2  cents  per 
pound.  Under  such  protection  we  belive  that  the  flax  and  hemj)  indus- 
try would  become  a  business  of  vast  magnitude  in  this  country,  and  we 
do  not  see  how  they  can  become  such,  until  practically  the  above  rates 
of  duty  are  established.  It  is  our  opinion  also  that  all  foreign  fibers 
including  sisal  and  manila  hemp,  Xew  Zealand  flax,  jute,  Kussian, 
French,  Italian,  Hungarian  hemps,  and  tows  made  from  them,  should 
all  pay  duty  of  some  sort;  but  as  to  the  amount  of  these,  the  writer 
does  not  feel  competent  to  state,  because  of  not  being  as  intimately 
acquainted  with  those  fibers  as  with  flax  and  hemp.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  you  will  give  your  serious  consideration  and  cooperation 
along  these  lines,  as  in  that  way  we  may  grow  at  home  these  valuable 
fibers  instead  of  sending  our  money  abroad  for  them.  Were  there  a 
question  of  our  ability  to  grow  these  fibers  it  might  be  different,  but 
our  ability  to  grow  them  is  abundantly  established  as  numerous  testi- 
monials of  ours  testify. 

We  now  beg  to  say  that  the  following  seem  to  us  only  fair  and 
adequate : 

Hackled  flax,  known  as  "  dressed  line,"  5  cents  per  pound;  unhackled 
flax,  or  merely  "  scutched  flax,"  3  cents  per  pound ;  hackle  tows,  3  cents 
per  pound;  all  other  flax  tows,  2  cents  per  pound. 

In  connection  with  this  I  beg  to  state  that  we  follow  the  extremely 
expensive  water  retting  process,  similar  to  that  of  Belgium,  which  pro- 
duces the  finest  grades  of  flax,  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  alone  is  75  to 
85  per  cent  of  the  amount  requisite  to  produce  the  fiber.  While  it  is 
true  that  flax  may  be  called  the  "raw  material"  of  tlie  spinners,  it  is 
our  manufactured  stock,  and  with  this  heavy  outlay  for  cost  of  labor, 
amounts  named  above  are  certainly  not  excessive.  There  is  another 
process  followed  for  producing  flax — that  followed  by  the  Canadiau 
mills,  and  Messrs.  James  Livingston  &  Co.,  of  Yale,  Mich.,  Avhich  is 
called  the  dew  retting  process,  and  consists  of  spreading  the  flax  straw 
upon  meadows  and  allowing  the  dews  and  rains  to  ret  it — a  similar 
process  to  that  of  producing  Kentucky  and  other  American  hemps. 
This  process  is  considerably  less  expensive  than  the  water  retting  proc- 
ess, of  which  we  are  the  sole  exponents  in  this  country  at  this  time. 
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I  can  assure  you  that  with  proper  protection,  a  vast  industry  will 
spring  up  in  a  very  short  time,  and  our  own  State  of  Minnesota  is 
eminently  fitted  to  stand  at  the  head  of  this  list. 

Minnesota  Flax  Co., 
F.  H.  Warden,  President. 


JUTE  A  DECEPTION  AND  FRAUD. 

New  York,  December  29,  189G. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Shoddy  is  wooFs  greatest  foe  and  our  people's  worst  enemy.  The 
grinding  up  of  old  rags,  ever  growing  weaker  and  nastier,  drives  down 
the  price  of  wool  and  clothes  us  with  i^oorer  garments.  It  is  perpetual 
motion.  Woolgrowers  keep  posted  on  shoddy.  There  is  no  value  in 
it,  only  for  the  selfish  and  greedy  to  deceive  and  swindle  us  with  it. 
Shut  it  out. 

Jute  is  a  shoddy  fiber.  In  report  No.  8,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  on  the  culture  of  heraj)  and  jute  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Charles  Richard  Uodge  says  (p.  7)  that  jute  has  destroyed  our 
hemp  industry;  that  thirty-seven  years  ago  we  produced  75,000  tons 
per  3"ear,  and  last  year  hardly  5,000  tons.  On  page  23  he  says  that 
during  1894-95  over  160,000  tons  of  jute  fiber  and  butts  were  imported 
here.  On  page  28  he  says  that  several  American  plants,  called  weeds, 
produce  better  fiber  than  jute;  that  jute,  compared  with  other  fibers, 
is  very  inferior;  that  it  has  little  durability,  can  not  stand  dampness, 
and  rapidly  deteriorates.  On  page  29  lie  says  that  sooner  or  later  its 
use  as  a  cheapener  will  be  viewed  as  a  criminal  offense. 

If  we  need  and  can  use  cheap  fibers  like  jute  we  can  grow  them  here, 
and  our  agricultural  interest  will  give  them  to  us.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
have  with  us  poor,  cheap  trash,  but  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  let  the 
rotten,  fallen,  5-cents-a-day  labor  of  India  flood  us  with  its  filth.  The 
amount  of  cheap  foreign  fiber  trash  sent  hero  is  beyond  finding  out;  it 
is  in  many  things  woven  or  spun  that  come  here.  In  November,  Cal- 
cutta says  there  is  430,000  bales  of  jute  afloat,  and  of  this  only  22,000 
bales  were  for  the  United  States.  Ikit  in  some  shape  most  of  the  bal- 
ance gets  here.  Put  a  heavy  specific  duty  on  it  and  on  everything 
which  it  is  a  y)art  of.  It  will  come  in  in  s})ito  of  any  duty  you  put  on 
it,  but  if  we  must  have  it  a  heavy  duty  will  help  ns  to  grow  it  here.  At 
present  it  is  to  cotton  what  shoddy  is  to  wool,  and  fills  our  houses  with 
millions  of  pounds  and  yards  of  fiber  trash,  where  good  cotton  should 
go,  to  be  used  by  thrifty  women  for  clothes  and  garments. 

The  question  of  a  duty  on  jute  raw  material  is  an  important  one. 
The  jute  ]ieople  are  working  to  have  it  come  in  free;  they  say  woven- 
cloth  manufactured  goods  will  l)c  put  upon  the  dutiable  list.  The  only 
intelligent  argument  in  favor  of  jute  is  that  it  is  used  for  bale  covering. 
There  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  jute,  raw,  on  the  free  list.  We  may 
have  twenty  mills  using  it.  We  have  thousands  of  mills  injured  by  it. 
It  is  made  the  basis  of  oilcloth,  caipets,  and  drapery,  and  is  used  as 
cordage.  It  is  always  a  cheapener,  a  deception,  and  a  fraud.  Please 
give  this  careful  thought. 

Thomas  M.  Letson. 
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GOOD  FIBERS  CAN  BE  PRODUCED  HERE. 

EoCHESTER,  Minn.,  January  S,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  interested  in  tlie  culture  and  manufacture 
of  tlax  and  flax  fibers,  and  having  investigated  the  possibility  of  build- 
ing up  the  industry  in  this  country,  find  that  we  have  all  the  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  producing  the  flax,  but  that  we  can  not  successfully 
compete  with  the  cheai)  labor  of  other  countries  in  the  manufacture 
thereof  unless  we  are  afforded  protection.  We  are  firmly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  just  as  good  fiber  can  be  produced  here  as  can  be  pr')duced 
anywhere,  but  unless  i^rotection  is  afforded  capital  can  not  be  induced 
to  invest  in  the  manufacture  thereof  on  the  large  scale  necessary  to 
make  it  successful. 

We  therefore  ask  that  your  committee  give  this  matter  careful  atten- 
tion, and  see  that  a  sufficient  duty  is  placed  upon  all  foreign  fibres, 
including  jute,  sisal,  manila,  Russian  hemp,  Italian  hemp,  and  tows 
made  from  them,  as  well  as  flax  and  flax  tows,  but  particularly  upon 
flax  and  flax  fibers. 

We  believe  that  if  this  industry  is  properly  protected  it  will  become 
one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  Northwest. 

George  Weeer. 

E.  A.  Knowlton. 

S.  0.  Turlow. 

H.    M.   KiCHARDSON. 


A  PLAIN  AMERICAN  PAUPER. 

Kinsley,  Kans.,  January  7,  1897 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:, 

I  have  neither  power  nor  wealth,  though  I  have  sacrificed  fifteen 
years  of  my  life  and  almost  two  hands  to  the  development  of  American 
fibers.  I  am  to-day  but  a  plain  American  pauper.  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  spinners  be  told  that  American  farmers  and  fiber  pro- 
ducers must  be  as  adequately  protected  as  they.  It  costs  more  to 
produce  one  pound  of  fiber  than  it  does  to  produce  one  pound  of  yarn. 

Wm.  J.  J.  Cunningham. 


TAX  ON  FOREIGN  FIBERS. 

Fremont,  Nebr.,  December  29^  1896. 
Committee  on  Way^s  and  Means: 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  United  States  of  America  is  adapted 
climatically  to  the  production  of  practically  all  the  vegetable  fiber 
required  by  the  various  demands  of  its  people.  Actual  commercial 
experiments  have  demonstrated  that  in  the  southern  sections  of  our 
country  sisal,  ramie,  and  jute  can  be  successfully  cultivated,  while  the 
Northern  States,  not  excepting  those  where  irrigation  is  necessary,  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax. 

Mr.  Dodge,  ot  the  Agricultural  Department,  who  has  charge  of  fiber 
investigation,  in  his  report  says  that  vegetable  fibers  to  the  value  of 
$46,000,000  are  imported  annually  into  the  United  States,  $25,000,000 
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of  which  could  be  retained  at  home  by  the  production  of  fibers  to  which 
our  country  is  adapted.  If,  then,  we  can  produce  our  own  vegetable 
fiber  in  this  countrj^  the  question  is,  Why  do  we  not  do  it? 

The  answer  to  this  question  involves  an  analj-sis  of  all  the  facts  and 
conditions  which  surround  the  business  of  iiber  i)roduction,  both  abroad 
and  at  liome.  The  elements  of  cost  which  enter  into  tlie  production 
of  fiber  are  practically  the  same  in  foreign  countries  as  in  our  own,  the 
principal  item  in  both  being  that  of  labor.  The  term  "labor"  is  one  of 
wide  signification,  as  applied  to  the  fiber  producer  of  America.  It  means 
the  farmer  and  his  hired  men.  They  are  enterprising  and  intelligent. 
Their  desire  is  to  secure  a  competency  for  old  age,  to  give  to  their  chil- 
dren the  advantages  of  our  civilization,  and  tliey  demand  as  a  reward 
for  their  labor  a  sufidcient  comi)ensatiou  to  maintain  and  improve  their 
condition. 

The  term  labor  as  applied  to  the  production  of  fiber  in  foreign  coun- 
tries means  something  entirely  dilferent  from  that  of  this  country.  It 
means  m  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  home  of  manila  production,  a  semi- 
civilized  native  cooly ;  in  Yucatan  and  the  Bahamas  it  brings  to  view  the 
degraded  peon  and  Indian;  in  India,  the  great  cesspool  of  disease  and 
cheap  products,  where  our  imported  jute  is  produced,  it  means  a  stand- 
ard of  living  which  is  still  desirous  of  feeding  infants  to  the  sacred 
crocodiles  of  the  Ganges;  while  the  labor  which  produces  Russian 
and  Italian  hemp  is  even  at  this  time  affording  ground  for  Congres- 
sional action  looking  to  its  exclusion  from  this  country.  We  do  not 
believe  it  necessary  to  quote  authority  in  i)roof  that  the  wages  paid  for 
labor  in  the  countries  mentioned — Philippine,  Yucatan,  Bahama,  India, 
Russia,  and  Italy — are  very  much  lower  than  those  of  the  United 
States.  We  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  one-fourth  the  i^ay  received 
by  the  labor  of  this  country  would  be  considered  a  princely  pay  for 
them. 

The  situation  as  it  i)resents  itself  might  be  properly  com})ared  to  two 
mighty  armies  standing  ready  to  engage  each  other — the  one  civilized, 
enlightened,  intelligent,  and  worthy,  the  other  semicivilized,  uncivilized, 
and  despicable.  The  reward  oliei'ed  the  victorious  one  is  the  grandest 
trophy  of  the  modern  commercial  world,  namely,  the  privilege  of  sup- 
plying the  American  markets. 

You,  gentlemen,  are  the  commanders  in  chief  of  both  these  great 
armies  of  labor,  and  hold  the  balance  of  i)ower  which  shall  determine 
to  whom  the  prize  shall  be  awarded.  J'^ither  one  of  two  things  must 
happen  if  fiber  is  produced  in  this  country;  cither  the  wages  paid  these 
two  armies  must  be  reduced  to  a  common  level,  or  a  tariff  fortification 
constriK-ted  which  shall  exclude,  except  upon  the  jiayment  of  a  tariti' 
high  enough  to  protect,  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  tropics. 

In  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what  tlie  proper  measure  of  protec- 
tion is,  it  will  assist  materially  the  investigation  if  you  take  notice  of 
the  fact  that  the  fiber  consumers  of  the  United  vStates  are  identically 
those  who,  under  pioper  protection,  will  be  fiber  ])r()ducers.  As  an 
illustration,  the  farmer  who  now  consumes  binder  twine  produces  wheat 
or  corn,  Avitli  the  proceeds  of  which  he  purchases  twine  made  of  sisal 
or  manila.  Let  us  instance  a  wheat  farmer  who  requires  binder  twine 
for  his  harvest.  lie  must  produce  and  sell  of  wheat  enough  to  pay  his 
twine  bill.  The  more  wheat  he  raises  the  more  twine  he  uses.  Sup- 
I)Ose  that  instead  of  selling  wheat  to  i)ay  his  twine  bill  he  produces 
five  acres  of  American  hemp  or  fiax,  whicli  is  adapted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  binder  twine,  th;'  fiber  of  which,  under  i)rotection,  he  could  sell 
at  a  fair  profit.    By  so  doing  he  has  accomplished  a  triple  purpose;  he 
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has  made  a  profit  on  bis  fiber  witb  wliicb  be  can  buy  bis  twine;  be  bas 
reduced  bis  acreage  of  M^beat,  tbereby  enbancing  its  jnice,  and  be  lias 
furtber  belped  to  retain  in  tbis  country  a  portion  of  tlie  -$30,000,000 
wbicb  we  are  now  annually  sending  abroad  for  fiber  under  a  no-tariif 
scbedule.  In  our  judgment,  such  action  as  would  bring  about  tbe  pro- 
duction of  domestic  fibers  would  afiect  favorably  a  larger  i)ercentage 
of  our  people  tban  any  otber  one  measure  wbicb  Congress  can  enact. 

In  tbis  connection  we  desire  to  quote  from  tbe  re])ort  of  Mr.  Dodge, 
made  to  tbe  Agricultural  Department,  footnote,  page  GO,  report  1892, 
as  follows : 

It  is  claimed  tliat  if  manila,  sisal,  snnii,  Now  Zealand,  and  other  hemp  substitutes 
are  placed  upon  the  list  of  free  raw  materials  it  will  be  because  some  of  the  farmers 
in  the  West  ha^"e  demanded  it,  in  view  of  the  present  agricultural  depression,  to 
cheapen  the  present  cost  of  binder  twine.  No  doubt,  should  this  occur,  the  few  man- 
ufacturino-  firms  in  the  United  (States  who  produce  binder  twiuo  from  foreign  libers 
will  thank  these  farmers  who  have  actually  aided  them  in  the  accomplishment  of  a 
much-desired  object  that  tliey  have  been  unable  to  bring  about  through  their  own 
eflbrts.  There  are  many  Western  farmers,  however,  who  look  at  this  matter  in  its 
true  light,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  correspondence  of  the  Department  relating  to 
fiber  matters  received  since  the  fiber  investigation  began.  These  farmers  see  Avhat  is 
the  fact — that  every  pound  of  binder  twine  used  can  be  made  of  native- grown  fibers; 
that  the  twine  will  be  as  good  as  the  l)cst  manila,  run  as  many  feet  to  the  pound,  and 
can  be  ])roduced  at  a  saving  of  at  least  4  cents  a  pound  from  the  present  prices. 
With  free  foreign  fibers,  the  saving  to  the  farmers  by  the  removal  of  the  duty  will 
not  be  over  a  cent  a  pound,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  A\'hether  the  farmer  will  get 
anj^  advantage. 

Mr.  Jobn  Heaney,  formerly  of  Illinois,  now  of  California,  a  competent 
antbority  on  fiber  production,  says  3,000,000  acres  of  land  would  be 
required  to  produce  tbe  fiber  consumed  in  tbis  country,  and  tbe  ques- 
tion suggests  itself  to  bim,  as  it  sbould  to  any  refiective  mind.  Would  it 
not  be  good  pobcy  wbcn  our  agricultural  interests  are  so  depressed  to 
give  tbem  tbe  bealtbful  stimulant  wbicb  would  be  afforded  by  taking 
out  of  competition  in  tbe  production  of  wbeat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  and 
rye  tbese  3,000,000  acres  and  produce  from  tbem  fibers  for  our  own  use, 
as  a  protective  tariff  will  do? 

As  stated,  it  bas  been  demonstrated  tbat  all  tbe  fibers  can  be  suc- 
cessfully produced  in  tbe  United  States.  American  bemp  production 
bas  been  carried  on  more  extensively  tban  any  otber  fiber  used  for 
cordage,  and  its  bistory  will  serve  to  demonstrate  tbe  effects  of  inim- 
ical legislation  ui^on  production  and  manufacture.  Under  a  j)rotective 
policy  tbe  business  of  producing  xVmerican  bemp  fiber  attained  large 
proportion.  In  Iventucky,  wliieb  bas  been  and  still  is  tbe  beaviest 
producer,  it  was  for  many  years  one  of  tbe  leading  crops  raised  by  tbe 
farmer.  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa  in  a  way  were  large  pro- 
ducers of  bemp,  and  as  many  as  75,000  tons,  or  150,000,000  pounds,  were 
produced  in  a  single  year.  ISTow  it  is  tbe  exception  to  meet  a  person 
outside  of  a  few  localities  wbo  knows  wbat  a  bemi^  field  is  wben  be  sees 
one.  Tbink  of  it :  A  crop  tbat  sbould  be  grown  as  a  stajde  all  over  our 
country  bas  bardly  a  place  in  tbe  list  of  farm  jiroducts.  In  our  State — 
Nebraska — tbere  are  about  4,000  acres  of  bemp  raised,  wbile  tbe  binder 
twine  used  by  tbat  State  alone  would  require  tbe  product  of  five  times 
tbat  amount  of  land.  Now,  instead  of  producing  75,000  tons  of  fiber 
per  annum,  we  are  producing  of  American  bemp  fiber  in  tbis  country 
about  5,000  tons.  Tbe  people  wbo  formerly  raised  tbe  otber  70,000,000 
are  raising  corn  and  otber  cereals  tbat  barely  pay  tbe  cost  of  production. 

Tbe  eftect  of  taking  oft"  tbe  tariff  from  fiber  and  reducing  tbat  on 
binder  twine  to  seven-tentbs  of  a  cent  a  x>ound  bas  completely  annibi- 
lated  the  business  of  manufacturing  binder  twine  from  American  hemp. 
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There  are  possibly  one  or  two  concerns  making  it  in  a  small  way,  but 
their  existence  emphasizes  how  great  has  been  the  destruction  wrought 
in  the  business.  Factory  after  iactory,  all  over  the  country',  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  the  business,  causing  a  loss  of  investment  in 
plants  and  machinery  which  run  into  the  millions.  Our  concern,  the 
Nebraska  Binder  Twine  Company,  closed  its  twine  department  in  1894, 
and  has  made  no  twine  since.  But  the  most  complete  illustration  of 
the  utter  impossil)ility  of  competing  with  foreign  liber  without  a  tariff 
is  afforded  by  the  Minnesota  State  i)rison.  When  first  they  entered 
into  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine  foreign  fibers  were  high  in  price 
and  American  hemp  low  proportionately.  Accordingly,  a  soft  fiber 
plant  was  installed  and  ran  for  several  years  on  hemp,  making  excellent 
twine  and  giving  good  results.  Gradually,  however,  Yucatan  and 
Bahama,  as  well  as  Manila,  had  increased  their  production  to  such  a 
l^oint  that  the  price  of  fiber  declined,  aided  by  the  free-of-duty  schedule, 
to  so  low  a  figure  that  American  hemp  could  not  be  raised  and  made 
into  binder  twine  in  competition  with  it.  So  with  convict  labor,  capital 
provided  by  the  State,  with  no  interest  charge,  and  a  home  market  the 
State  was  compelled  to  put  in  hard-fiber  machinery,  and,  accordingly, 
3,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  sisal  are  used  in  the  Minnesota  prison,  while 
the  flax  grower  of  the  State  feeds  to  stock  or  burns  his  flax  straw. 

With  a  tariff"  which  would  enable  him  to  properly  handle  his  flax,  a 
paying  industry  would  to-day  be  in  existence  in  Minnesota — that  of  pro- 
ducing flax  fiber  ior  cordage  and  linen.  And  we  are  glad  just  now  to 
be  in  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  flax  and  hemp 
interest  of  Minnesota,  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul,  January  12,  1897,  Avhich 
has  for  its  purpose  the  determination  to  make  itself  heard  on  this  ques- 
tion. The  history  of  the  jnison  i)laiit  at  Stillwater  is  the  history  of 
every  hemp  twine  factory  in  the  country.  True,  hard-fiber  factories  liave 
failed,  but  from  reasons  which  are  foreign  to  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. A  stock-jobbing  transaction  and  a  legitimate  business  of  manufac- 
ture are  very  distinct  enterprises.  We  refer  to  the  failure  of  the  iSTational 
and  United  States  cordage  companies,  known  as  the  trust.  When  any 
concern  starts  out  to  do  all  the  business  in  its  line  done  in  this  country,  as 
they  did,  and  ignore  regular  business  metliods,  undertaking  at  the  same 
time  to  control  the  fiber  market  of  the  world,  it  is  very  apt  when  brought 
to  book  to  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  in  the  end  that  it  has  ru)  visible 
means  of  support.  The  manufacturer  ol"  hard-fiber  cordage  as  well  as  of 
soft-fiber  cordage  have  a  good  right  to  be  protected  in  their  business, 
but  neither  has  the  right  to  say  that  ho  Avho  produces  the  fiber  in  this 
country  is  not  equally  entitled  to  ])rotection.  Cordage  is  a  staple  com- 
modity; it  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  commercial  world;  bnttheold 
stock  argument  that  the  country  can  not  produce  its  own  fiber  should 
be  discounted  nowadays.  The  contrary  is  known  to  be  true.  Not 
alone  in  the  manufacturing  of  binder  twine  has  the  free  importation  of 
fiber  manifested  its  ruinous  effects. 

At  one  time  in  this  nation's  history— and  tliat  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago — all  the  bagging  used  in  covering  the  grain  and  cotton 
of  this  country  was  made  from  ilax  iiber.  Thousands  ui)on  thousands 
of  acres  of  flax  were  grown  for  seed  and  fiber  by  the  farmer  at  a  profit 
to  all  concerned.  Now,  what  condition  confronts  the  investigation? 
The  material  used  for  burhip,  jute,  is  not  only  grown  in  India,  but,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  bagging  used  on  American  grain  and  cotton  is  the 
product  of  Indian  looms,  oj)crated  l)y  the  labor  of  that  country.  If 
the  (jotton  grower  1)elicves  he  is  discriminated  against  by  the  ]>lacing 
of  a  duty  on  jute  let  him  take  a  few  of  his  fertile  acres  from  the  domain 
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of  old  King  Cotton  and  raise  his  own  jute.  He  can  do  it  successfully; 
experiments  are  in  evidence  to  prove  it,  and  tlie  reports  on  the  subject 
give  great  encouragement  to  the  business  of  jute  production  in  our 
Southern  States.  The  jute  imported  into  this  country  in  1895  took  out 
$7,000,000  of  our  gold,  Tvhich  all  Avere  trying  to  keep  at  home  by  puttiug 
it  under  bonds.  Suppose  we  try  the  experiment  of  650  a  ton  on  jute 
and  jute  butts,  and  keep  that  $7,000,000  at  home  ?  The  interest  alone 
on  the  87,000,000  which  we  lose  annually  for  jute  would  more  than  com- 
pensate the  advanced  i^rice  in  bagging  and  cordage.  The  hemp  and 
tows  imported  from  Russia  and  Italy  have  also  absorbed  a  field  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  twines  and  warps  which  belong  to  our  flax  and 
hemp  growers. 

In  fact,  the  whole  policy  of  admitting  fiber  free  is  a  national  business 
blunder.  No  oue  has  been  benefited,  aud  thousands  have  been  injured. 
The  American  has  seen  his  job  go  glimmeriug  across  the  waters  to  those 
people  who  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  flag,  who  pay  uo  taxes  here, 
whose  sympathies  with  our  iustitutions  are  lukewarm,  who  love  us  only 
because  we  have  opened  our  doors  and  invited  them  in  to  the  rich  feast 
of  supplying  the  American  market  with  fiber,  while  our  own  people  are 
starving  and  crying  for  bread. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  should  recommend  a  tariff  of  not  less 
than  850  per  ton  on  every  kind  of  fiber  imported  into  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  quote  from  a  letter  received  by  this  concern  from 
V.  P.  Travers,  of  Travers  Bros.  Company,  Xew  York,  one  of  the  largest 
consumers  of  American  hemp  in  this  country :  "  Unless  Congress  places 
a  tarifl'  on  flax  and  hemp  the  business  is  doomed." 

The  Republican  platform  has  honored  hemp  with  special  mention  and 
promised  it  ample  protection.  It  now  remains  for  Republican  Congress 
to  fulfill  the  pledge. 

jSTebraska  Binder  Twine  Company, 
By  B.  W.  Reynolds,  President. 
O.  H.  P.  Shivley, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


FREE  FIBER  BENEFITS  THE  FARMER. 

CHiCAao,  January  5,  1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  learn  by  the  newspapers  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  influ- 
ence your  committee  to  recommend  a  duty  on  raw  jute,  flax,  hemp, 
sisal,  and  manila.  We  have  had  some  exi^erience  with  all,  and  have 
the  largest  mill  in  the  country  for  spinning  the  two  last  named  into 
binder  twine,  of  which  during  the  last  season  we  made  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  used  in  the  country. 

Flax  we  have  grown  experimentally  and  experimented  with  largely 
to  find  methods  of  quick  retting  by  chemical  or  other  means.  The 
country's  capacity  for  growing  it  is  unlimited,  and  if  American  ingenu- 
ity could  find  the  way  of  preparing  the  fiber  cheaply  no  tariff  would 
be  needed  to  make  its  growth  profitable;  but  we  do  not  believe  any 
practicable  tarifl'  will  produce  that  result. 

As  to  jute  and  hemp,  we  have  a  mill  and  a  set  of  machinery  for  spin- 
ning either  one  into  binder  twine,  and  for  awhile,  by  great  effort,  we 
sold  the  product  at  a  price  far  below  that  of  twine  made  from  sisal  and 
manila,  but  we  had  to  abandon  the  manufacture  from  lack  of  demand, 
and  to-day  uotSiiug  except  the  failure  of  the  supply  of  sisal  and  mauilla 
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would  induce  the  farmer  to  use  either  jute  or  liemp  biuder  twine;  that 
is,  t^vill^'.s  luade  iioui  the  so-called  solt  libers. 

Sisal  and  luanila  are  now  the  only  materials  used  for  making  binder 
twine,  exceiit  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  Xew  Zealand  ilax  that 
is  used  by  certain  mills  to  adnlteiate  twines  containiiif;'  manila.  The 
amount  of  binder  twine  used  in  this  country  is  not  known  accurately, 
but  it  is  probably  about  the  same  as  that  of  rope,  and  it  varies  with 
the  harvest,  heaviness  of  straw,  etc.  Estimates  vary  from  50,000  to 
60,000  tons.  At  the  former  conservative  figure  a  duty  of  $25  a  tou  on 
manila  and  sisal  would  be  a  tax  on  the  farmers  of  •"?!. 250,000,  to  say 
nothing  of  rope,  and,  in  our  opinion,  neither  that  nor  a  duty  three  times 
as  high  would  force  hem})  twine  on  the  market,  and  we  say  this  with 
an  idle  mill  in  which  we  have  manufactured  it  and  in  which  we  might 
begin  at  any  time.  Both  binder  twine  and  the  raw  material  from  which 
it  is  made  are  on  the  free  list,  and  the  popular  demand  for  free  twine 
was  such  that  no  party  would  dare  restore  the  duty,  and  it  is  our 
opinion  that  no  interest  worthy  of  consideration  demands  a  change  in 
the  law.  Under  it  the  only  importations  of  binder  twine  have  been 
from  Canada,  and  amounted  last  year  to  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
consumption,  whereas  the  price  for  twine  and  rope  to  the  consumer 
has  been  lessened  by  the  amount  of  duty  taken  off  the  libers.  We 
have  never  taken  part  ourselves  iu  any  of  the  various  attempts  to  pre- 
vent the  removal  of  the  old  tariff  of  $25  a  ton,  although  there  were 
manufacturers  of  twine  and  cordage  before  your  committee  who  testi- 
fied that  its  removal  would  oblige  them  to  shut  their  mills  and  move 
their  machinerj^  to  Yucatan  and  cheap  labor.  The  result  predicted 
has  not  happened,  but  a  duty  on  raw  material  and  none  on  the  manu- 
factured goods  would  be  an  outrageous  measure  and  shut  every  mill  in 
the  country  without  beneiiting  the  growers  of  American  hem]),  so  far 
as  its  use  in  binder  twine  is  concerned;  and  if  a  duty  on  binder  twine 
is  impossible,  certainly  a  tariff  on  the  raw  material  is  impracticable  if 
there  is  any  logic  in  a  tariff  law. 

The  manufacturers  are  already  in  competition  with  the  "  low-priced 
labor''  of  all  the  world,  and  that  the  price  of  their  ])roduct  is  low  is 
proved  by  the  absence  of  any  imports  from  different  countries,  even 
though  water  transportation  is  so  cheap.  There  are  twine  and  cordage 
factories  enough  in  this  country  to  produce  Ihree  times  what  the  con- 
sumi)tion  requires,  and  the  competition  of  this  number  of  mills — many 
acquired  at  bankrupt  sale — jiroves  further  that  profits  must  already  be 
at  a  minimum. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  at  the  moment  to  find  any  memorandum 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Canadian  mills,  but  the  Consumers'  Cordage 
Comi)any,  which  includes  oidy  a  ])ortion  of  them,  has,  we  judge,  a 
capacity  of  well  above  25,000  tons  of  twine  and  roi)e  a  year,  and  if  with 
the  other  mills  it  is  not  to  day  e(puil  to  producing  all  the  binder  twine 
and  cordage  needed  in  the  United  States,  they  would  be  in  that  posi- 
tion very  soon.  At  ])resent  they  aie  protected  against  us  by  the  Cana- 
dian Goveiiiment  taiiff  of  12i  per  cent  on,  not  the  cost,  nor  the 
wholesale  ])rice  of  binder  twine  in  the  United  States,  but  tlie  country 
dealers'  cost  ])rice. 

Besides  tlie  direct  increased  cost  to  the  farmer  of  a  duty  on  raw 
material  theie  would  also  be  the  increase  caused  by  the  larger  capital 
required  by  the  ujanufiu^turers,  and  as  binder  twine  is  done  up  in  bur- 
lap sacks  a  duty  on  them  would  also  add  to  the  cost  of  the  farmers' 
twine. 
■    We  trust  you  will  x>;irdon  th«j  length  at  which  we   have  written. 

L 
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Business  needs  a  little  rest  from  uncertainty,  and  notliing  but  the 
injustice  that  luiglit  be  done  if  only  the  representatives  of  selfish,  and 
in  most  cases  unim])ortant,  interests  are  to  be  heard  would  induce  us  to 
protest.  Most  of  the  statements  to  which  our  letter  refers  are,  if  cor- 
rectly reported  in  the  newspapers,  ill  founded  or  based  on  unjustified 
assumptions  and  assertions. 

DEERiNa  Harvester  Company, 
By  Charles  Deerinq,  /Secretary. 

THE  IKTEEESTS  OF  JUTE  CONSUMEES. 

Philadelphia,  January  4,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  to  the  placing-  of  a  duty  on  raw  jute,  there  appears  no  just  cause 
for  such  stand,  except  it  be  inspired  by  fear  on  the  part  of  hemp  and 
flax  manufacturers  that  the  granting  of  equitable  consideration  to  the 
jute  industry  may  work  to  tlieir  detriment,  Surely  their  interests  are 
of  too  much  import  and  their  mode  of  working  too  well  established  to 
be  disturbed  by  so  much  cheaper  a  commodity  as  jute.  It  would  thus 
appear — and  this  I  hope  never  to  be  forced  to  believe — that  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  only  can  prompt  such  an  action. 

It  can  hardly  be  the  object  of  the  hemp  men  to  foster  an  industry 
which  does  not  exist,  and  by  reference  to  Mr.  Eichard  Dodge's  recent 
report  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  they  will  see  that  even  he 
(albeit  the  stated  success  on  "experimental  farms")  points  forcibly  to 
the  fact  that  there  still  remains  the  insurmountable  obstacle  of  pre- 
paring the  fiber  to  any  extent  at  all  for  practical  purposes. 

It  is  thus  made  evident  that  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  encouraging  any 
capitalist  willing  to  begin  jute  culture  on  an  efficient  and  large  scale, 
aid  must  first  be  given  to  anyone  capable  of  discovering  a  method  of 
treating  jute  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  spinners. 

So  remote  is  such  a  success  that  at  least  until  something  definite  has 
been  done  claiming  any  merit  in  overcoming  such  obstacles  no  tax  can 
be  imposed  with  any  equity  on  raw  jute,  nor  should  the  consumption 
of  jute,  which  is  about  100,000  bales  annually  in  the  United  States,  be 
interfered  with  until  such  a  time  as  we  are  in  position  to  compete 
against  Hindoo  labor  by  means  of  proper  machinery. 

All  these  facts,  as  forniing  a  just  argument  against  the  placing  of 
duty  on  raw  jute,  should  be  taken  carefully  into  consideration,  also,  by 
the  growers  of  hemp  and  flax  in  the  United  States,  who  will  certainly 
grant  that  although  their  industry  might  be  benefited  in  years  to  come, 
and  when  they  are  so  situated  as  to  supply  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bales  of  their  fibers  to  replace  the  enormous  quantity  of  jute  now  con- 
sumed and  indispensable  to  the  American  farmer  as  to  many  other 
industries,  not  until  then  can  they  argue  in  favor  of  a  tax  which  will 
be  a  direct  loss  to  all  jute  consumers.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  a  tax 
on  raw  jute  will  simply  enhance  the  cost  of  its  various  products  to 
Americans,  and  that  the  hemj)  and  flax  men  will  be  only  helping  foreign 
com])etition,  as  the  serious  evil  of  such  a  competition  will  be  enhanced 
by  placing  importers  on  an  advantageous  footing  to  the  exent  of  the 
duty  so  imposed,  to  remedy  which  an  additional  protection  would  have 
to  be  granted  to  counteract  the  unavoidable  efiect,  an  effect  which 
hemp  and  flax  growers  and  manufacturers  are  not  in  jjosition,  and  will 
not  be  for  many  years,  to  avert. 

The  fact  that  jute  can  be  grown,  as  stated  before  your  committee,  in 
T  H 77 
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any  place  south  of  Lexiugton,  is  of  no  value ;  for,  even  granting  this,  the 
growing  of  the  i)lant  amounts  to  nothing  for  commercial  purposes. 
"Eaw  jute''  becomes  such  Avheu  only  the  cuttings  from  the  ])laut  are 
prepared  for  treatment  by  Jute  manufacturers;  before  then  it  is  but  a 
valueless  stick  of  wood;  and  if  millions  of  tons  were  given  as  a  gift  in 
such  a  state  to  the  jute  mills,  it  would  prove  only  a  costly,  useless 
article,  hardly  lit  for  fuel,  and  certainly  entirely  devoid  of  its  gi'eat  value 
as  containing  a  fiber.  In  a  country  covering  such  a  vast  area,  having 
all  changes  and  conditions  of  clinmte,  almost  any  plant  and  tree  can  be 
made  to  grow  and  prosper;  but  to  utilize  them  for  their  specific  merit 
is  what  the  political  economist  must  establish,  not  to  waste  labor  and 
capital.  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  the  mulberry  tree  grows, 
and  acres  upon  acres  could  be  made  to  develop  it.  But  of  what  good 
to  the  United  States,  wliere  we  have  no  silkworms  to  feed  upon  its 
foliage?  Surely  the  silk  industry  could  never  be  benefited  by  simply 
growing  the  mulberry  tree.  The  placing  of  a  duty  on  raw  silk  from 
foreign  countries  would  never  make  the  tree  more  valuable  to  us  or 
foster  an  industry  which  as  in  the  case  of  American  raw  jute,  does  not 
exist. 

A.  V.  Dee, 
Of  the  Schlichter  Jute  Cordage  Company. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  ME.  DEE  IK  BEHALF  OF 
VAEIOUS  JUTE  MILLS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Januari/  3,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  Schlichter  Jute  Cordage  Company, 
of  Philadelphia;  the  Planet  Mills,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  others,  begs 
to  petition  that  the  duty  on  jute  yarns  {V2  pounds  to  18  pounds)  be 
placed  on  a  specific  basis  of  li  cents  per  pound  specific,  equivalent  to 
35  per  cent,  at  least,  ad  valorem,  as  under  the  McKinley  bill.  Also 
that  the  duty  on  jute  carpets  be  ])laced  at  0  cents  per  square  yard 
instead  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  at  present. 

We  would  also  urge  that  burlaps  be  placed  on  the  old  McKinley  tariff. 

A.  V.  Dee. 

NORTHWESTERN  FLAX. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  recently  iu  Minnesota  and 
other  Northwestern  States  a  most  promising-  start  has  been  made  in 
manufacturing  llax  fiber  products.  At  least  \i  large  part  of  the  immense 
amount  of  fiax  straw  now  wasted  should  be  utilized,  AVe  have  no 
infant  industry  which  can  more  properly  ask  for  at  least  temporary 
encouragement  by  tariff  legislation.  Our  farmers  purchase  twine  from 
abroad  to  bind  an  immense  amount  of  flax  raised  for  seed,  whereas  the 
flax  straw  would  make  fiber  too  good  for  binding  twine,  yet  this  straw 
is  burned  or  rotted  into  manure.  Wcha\e  a  few  struggling,  new,  long- 
line  factories,  and  au  inspection  of  them  last  season  makes  me  feel  that 
this  industry  is  worthy  of  general  encouragement. 

W.  M.  Hays, 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Minnesota  State  University. 
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HEMP. 

( Pill-ay  raph  26G. ) 

STATEMENT   OF   MR.  LESLIE   COMBS,  OF   LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Saturday,  January  2^  1897. 
Mr.  Combs  said:  Mr,  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  McKiuley  bill  in  1890  I  was  the  largest 
grower  of  hemp,  I  think,  in  this  country,  lly  the  passage  of  that  bill 
sisal,  mauila,  and  jute,  which  are  largely  substitutes  for  hemp,  were 
put  upon  the  free  list,  practically  destroying  the  profit  of  growing 
hemp,  and  since  that  time  I  have  not  grown  an  acre  of  the  product. 
I  therefore  come  before  you  to-day  absolutely  without  auy  selfish  inter- 
est in  this  matter,  because  my  business  has  been  so  directed  now  that 
probably  even  if  a  fair  protection  was  ])ut  upon  the  raw  material  I 
Mould  not  reengage  in  the  business.  But  my  community,  my  class,  the 
farmers  of  Kentucky,  and  the  agricultural  laborers  of  Kentucky  are 
almost  dependent  for  reasonable  compensation  for  their  labor  upon  the 
growth  of  hemp,  and  I  come  before  you  to  day  in  their  interest.  Hemj), 
as  it  is  grown  in  Kentucky,  is  almost  altogether  a  labor  crop.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  other  agricultural  product  the  per  cent  of  cost  of  which 
is  so  largely  represented  by  labor  as  is  hemp.  Hemp,  as  it  comes  from 
the  farmer's  hands,  represents  at  least  50  per  cent  of  its  value  in  a 
low-priced  labor,  and  no  process  that  is  put  upon  it  by  the  manufac- 
turers, who  talk  about  their  finished  goods,  ever  adds  so  much  a  j)er 
cent  of  labor  as  its  original  production  puts  in  it. 

We  can  not  grow  in  Kentucky,  under  fair  conditions  of  comi)etition 
with  the  West,  most  of  the  cereals  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  we  have 
•been  forced  on  that  account  to  largely  direct  our  attention  to  hemp 
and  tobacco.  The  result  of  growing  hemp  in  Kentucky,  in  its  effect 
upon  the  laboring  class,  has  beeu  this :  We  have  there  the  best  behaved, 
the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  industrious  colored  labor  that  exists 
in  the  United  States.  When  he  got  good  prices  for  his  labor  in  hemp 
he  was  the  best-paid  colored  laborer  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  to-day,  owing  to  the  fact  there  was  a  time  when  they  were 
able  to  earn  good  wages  in  the  production  of  this  product,  there  is  a 
larger  per  cent  of  home  owners  among  the  colored  agricultural  loborers 
of  the  hemp  district  of  Kentucky  than  exists  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

These  men  do  not  expect  such  wages  as  these  other  industries,  whose 
representatives  have  come  before  you,  where  they  talk  about  a  $1.25 
and  $1.50  and  $2  and  $2.50  a  day  as  remuneration ;  their  wages  have 
never  beeu  based  upon  a  higher  earning  cajjacity  than  a  $1  a  day,  and 
with  that  it  is  uncertain  employment.  But  it  was  maintained  at  about 
$1  a  day.  Even  in  slave  times  the  master  required  100  pounds  a  day 
as  a  task — taking  one  item  of  it — in  breaking  hemp.  That  covered 
cost  of  food  and  clothing,  lodging,  fuel,  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  even 
the  slave  owner  ]jaid  the  slave  $1  a  hundred  for  breaking  hemp  in 
excess  of  this  100  pounds,  while  the  McKiuley  bill  and  the  Wilson  bill 
have  reduced  the  wages  of  the  freeman  to  75  cents  and  80  cents  a 
hundred  for  the  sa:ne  task  that  the  slave  owner  paid  $1. 

I  want  to  state  the  objections  as  frankly  as  any  other  part  of  this 
thing,  and  one  of  the  objections  we  met  when  we  were  asking  for  rea- 
sonable duties  upon  these  substitutes-^Russian  and  Italian  hemj),  sisal, 
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and  manila  and  jute — was  tliat  the  committee  bad  to  give  cheap  binder 
twine,  and  in  order  to  give  cheap  binder  twine  they  had  to  give  free  raw 
material  to  the  manufacturer.  Gentlemen,  that  idea  does  not  any  longer 
cut  the  same  llgure  with  us  that  it  formerly  did.  People  have  found  out 
in  our  part  of  the  country  that  cheap  buying  means  cheap  selling,  and 
the  only  people  that  I  have  met  in  this  country  for  some  time  who  want 
to  sell  dear  and  buy  cheap  have  been  the  gentlemen  who  are  manufac- 
turing these  goods,  and  who  insist  upon  buying  under  free  trade  and 
selling  under  protection. 

It  only  takes  li  i)oundsof  twine  to  bind  an  acre  of  wheat,  and  if  you 
give  us  the  duty  that  we  think  is  necessary  for  the  successful  i^roduc- 
tion  of  this  crop  in  America  it  would  only  add  about  li  cents  a  pound 
to  the  cost  of  the  binder  twine.  That  would  be  something  like  2^  cents 
per  acre.  Two  and  one-fourth  cents  per  acre  seems  a  very  small  charge 
against  the  production  of  wheat  or  any  other  grain. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Was  hemp  ever  used  as  a  substitute  for  sisal  or  manila 
in  making  binding  twine? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  was  not  used  as  a  substitute  for  sisal  and  manila 
because  it  is  the  best  binder  twine  that  is  grown.  Sisal  and  manila 
were  used  as  a  substitute  for  hemii  because  they  were  cheap. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Was  tliere  a  time  before  1890  when  hemp  was  cheap 
enough  so  as  to  be  commercially  used  for  binding  twine? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes 5  and  it  has  the  advantage  over  sisal  and  manila  in 
that,  if  the  grain  is  bound  with  the  latter,  in  many  iiarts  of  the  country 
there  will  be  occasions  during  an  invasion  of  gi"assho]ipers  when  the 
grasshoppers  will  feed  upon  this  manila  and  sisal  binding  twine  and 
destroy  the  work  done  by  cheap  binding  twine.  Hemp  binding  twine 
resists  .such  an  attack  of  grasshoppers,  and  even  to  this  day,  with  the 
hemp  binder  twine  selling  at  a  very  much  higher  j^rice  in  parts  of  the 
country  subject  to  the  invasion  of  grasshopijers,  it  is  bought  by  the 
farmers  and  the  additional  price  paid  for  it  in  order  to  avoid  that  risk.- 

Mr.  Payne.  A  large  factory  in  Illinois  made  hemp  twine  exclusively, 
did  it  not"? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  The  industry  has  been  entirely  destroyed  in  Illi- 
nois, as  I  understand  it,  by  the  free  list.  They  did  not  raise  as  good  a 
quality  of  hemp  as  we  did  because  they  were  unable  to  put  satisfactory 
labor  in  it  and  they  did  not  give  their  product  tlie  same  care  we  gave 
ours.  They  used  more  machinery  and  i^roduced  au  inferior  quality, 
although  they  produced  it  cheaply  and  in  large  quantities.  This  was 
done  both  in  Illinois  and  Nebraska,  and  it  has  been  successfully  pro- 
duced in  Minnesota  and  Missouri.  In  fact,  Missouri  was  perhaps  the 
first  State  in  point  of  production  in  America.  It  can  be  grown  in 
California. 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  do  not  raise  it  at  all  in  Missouri  now.  There  used  to 
be  a  very  large  crop  there. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  duty  of  1801  was  140  a  ton  on  hemp.  That  lasted 
until  1870,  when  it  was  reduced  to  $125.  In  1880  it  was  still  continued 
at  $25.  In  181)0  Ilussian  and  Italian  hemp  remained  at  $25,  but  sisal 
and  manila  and  jute,  which  are  the  real  substitutes  and  the  real  dan- 
gers to  the  i)roduction  of  hemp  and  fibers  in  this  country,  were  j^ut 
upon  the  free  list,  and  the  result  was  Avhat  I  am  sure  that  committee 
had  no  idea  of  at  the  time  when  it  consented  to  that  schedule. 

Mr.  Steele.  The  growth  of  fiax  is  considered  very  exhausting  to  the 
soil,  and  I  was  wondering  if  hemp  had  the  same  objection. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  does.  You  have  to  raise  it  either  by  a  judicious  course 
of  rotation  of  the  crop  on  the  land  or  by  artificial  fertilizer.    It  can  be 
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done  completely  by  the  artificial  fertilizer  of  potash  and  nitrogen;  the 
product  can  be  maintained  under  its  virgin  soil  condition. 

I  know  no  such  protection  committee  as  formulated  the  McKinley 
bill  ever  drew  up  that  bill  from  an  investigation  in  which  the  points  of 
the  grower  of  the  raw  material  were  presented  to  them.  In  fact,  tho 
grower  of  the  raw  material  did  not  at  that  tiuie  even  himself  understand 
bow  fatal  the  free  transportation  of  jute  and  sisal  and  maiiila  would 
be  to  his  interests. 

I  feel  I  owe  it  to  my  i^eople  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to 
the  influences  that  were  at  work  then  to  destroy  our  business  and  the 
influences  that  have  been  at  work  since,  and  the  influences  that  I  am 
warned  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  committee — not  only  this 
committee  but  upon  this  Congress — in  order  to  continue  these  articles 
upon  the  free  list. 

I  am  a  protectionist  from  principle,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  attack 
the  schedules  that  the  manufacturers  have  had  in  their  interest,  but  I 
want  to  say  this,  that  in  IS'JO  there  was  an  association  in  this  country 
called  the  Hemp  and  Flax  Growers  and  Manufacturers'  Association. 
If  there  was  a  grower  connected  Avith  it  until  I  was  invited  to  join  it, 
I  do  Jiot  know.  But  I  was  invited  to  join  the  association.  I  was  pleased 
to  do  it. 

I  came  on  here,  and  there  were  a  hundred  of  us,  I  suppose,  of  which 
I  was  the  only  farmer  or  producer  that  I  know  of  in  the  meeting. 
Eecommendations  based,  I  have  no  doubt,  upon  the  merits  of  the  case 
were  made  upon  all  lists  of  manufactured  goods,  taking  several  hours 
to  consider  them.  When  we  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  raw 
material,  no  one  made  a  motion  to  continue  the  tariff  on  raw  material, 
until  finally  I  suggested  that  the  tariff  of  1883  should  be  continued  on 
such  material.  There  was  a  pause  among  these  growers  of  hemp  and 
flax,  and  finally  they  suggested  that  we  might  imperil  the  whole  busi- 
ness if  we  asked  for  too  much.  I  thought  possibly  they  were  right,  and 
so  having  voted  in  the  aftirmative  I  thought  we  should  reconsider  all 
these  other  schedules  and  come  first  to  the  raw  material.  But  they 
would  not  favorably  consider  raw  material,  and  so  finally  I  had  to 
withdraw  from  the  Hemp  Growers'  and  Manufacturers'  Association. 

And  the  result  of  the  recommendations,  or  influences,  or  1  don't  know 
what,  at  that  time,  instead  of  giving  us  the  tariff"  schedule  of  1883  on 
sisal,  or  manila,  or  jute,  placed  those  on  the  free  list.  I  would  not 
allude  to  that  except  for  one  purpose.  When  it  was  known  that  the 
interests  of  the  grower  and  of  the  laborer  in  Kentucky  were  to  be 
presented  to  this  committee,  I  was  notified  that  if  I  dared  to  even  hint 
at  a  duty  on  jute  the  whole  business  would  be  knocked  out;  that  there 
were  powerful  influences  combined,  and  that  they  would  see  that  if  we 
made  any  ettbrt  whatever  to  jiut  a  duty  on  jute  we  would  be  punished 
for  it. 

I  do  not  object  to  a  free  trader  taking  a  i)osition  of  that  sort,  or  ask- 
ing that  anything  or  that  everything  should  be  put  on  the  free  list; 
but  1  confess,  when  I  see  those  poor  laborers  around  me,  those  poor 
negroes  who  are  living  in  cabins — and  they  prefer  to  live  in  a  hut  that 
they  own,  where  they  are  under  their  own  roof,  than  to  live  in  a  good 
house  that  they  do  not  own — when  I  see  these  poor  people,  living  in 
these  inferior  houses,  feeding  upon  coarse  food,  wearing  coarse  clothing, 
when  they  ask  for  a  protection  that  will  enable  them  to  provide  the 
ordinary  necessities  of  life  for  their  families,  and  when  I  see  these  rich, 
influential,  consolidated  influences  thrown  against  them,  it  almost  makes 
my  blood  boil. 
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I  do  not  believe  tliat  these  gentlemen  know  wliat  they  are  doing.  I 
do  not  believe  tliat  tliey  realize  the  class  of  men  that  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  grind  down  into  still  greater  depths  of  poverty  by  the  recom- 
mendations which  I  nnderstand  from  their  previons  course  and  by  their 
threats  to  me  tbey  propose  to  secure  from  this  protective  Congress 
which  was  elected  last  fall.  Look  at  our  own  State  with  regard  to  the 
protective  policy.  When  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  there  were  00,000 
votes  cast  iu  that  State  adverse  to  the  x»rotective  theory.  Last  fall  that 
State  cast  its  electoral  vote  for  protection. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  mean  60,000  majority? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  40,000  Democratic  plurality  and 
twenty  odd  thousand  Populistic  votes.  We  suffered  and  perhaps  we 
deserved  to  sutler. 

IVIr.  Evans.  There  was  a  i)lank  in  the  Eepublican  platform  this  last 
year  in  favor  of  protection  on  hemp,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Combs.  There  were  only  four  articles  that  were  promised  specific 
protection  in  the  St.  Louis  platform,  as  I  recollect  it — hemp,  sugar, 
wool,  and  lumber. 

We  suffered  more  largely,  I  think,  in  the  McKinley  bill  than  we  other- 
wise would  have  done,  from  the  i'act  that  Mr.  Carlisle  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  at  that  time,  and  he  did  not  believe  in  the  principle  of 
protection.  Previously  we  had  Mr.  Beck  upon  this  committee,  and  if 
you  will  follow  the  hemp  schedule  you  will  see  that  while  Mr.  Beck  was 
a  Democrat  and  a  free  trader  he  had  enough  of  the  old  Scotch  shrewd- 
ness and  care  of  home  to  set  aside  mere  theory,  and  when  we  came  to 
the  hemp  schedule  he  would  say,  "Well,  gentlemen,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  protection  we  will  take  some  of  it  in  ours."  As  long  as  he  was  a 
member  of  this  committee  the  raw  products  fared  as  fairly  as  manufac- 
tured goods. 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Carlisle  did  not  represent  any  section  of  country  that 
grows  hemp,  did  he? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  he  was  from  the  clay  banks  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  and 
they  do  not  grow  anything  much  in  his  district,  except,  perhaps, 
statesmen. 

We  ask,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  schedule  that  will  be  tiled,  for  a  $30 
duty  u])on  Russian  and  Italian  hemp,  and  $25  duty  upon  sisal,  manila, 
and  jute,  and  we  are  willing  to  concede,  or  rather  we  propose,  tliat 
instead  of  a  $25  duty  upon  raw  jute,  you  make  the  duty  $20  a  ton,  and 
that  you  will  make  it  a  crime  punishable  by  a  tine  and  an  imprison- 
ment to  sell  jnte  goods  as  American  hemp  goods  or  to  color  jute  goods 
in  a  way  to  impose  upon  the  public  and  make  them  think  that  they  are 
buying  American  hemp  goods — which  are  vastly  superior  in  lasting 
quality  and  in  strength  of  texture  to  these  goods. 

Why,  gentlemen,  they  have  no  more  right  to  bring  this  cheap,  rotten 
stuff  into  this  country  and  sell  it  for  Kentucky  or  American  hemp  than 
they  have  to  sell  filled  cheese  or  anything  of  that  sort  for  the  genuine 
article. 

We  ask  that  sort  of  a  protection.  We  ask  that  our  Kentucky  hemp 
and  our  American  hemp  shall  not  be  degraded  in  public  estimation  as 
to  its  character,  as  to  its  strength,  by  this  dyed  material.  Jute  is  very 
good  for  some  purposes,  and  it  will  be  imported  largely  even  if  this 
duty  is  placed  u])on  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  they  not  use  hemp  in  t]ni  manufacture  of  goods? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  Don't  they  use  it  in  Kentucky? 
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Mr.  Combs.  They  do  not  use  it  on  farms.  Xo,  we  do  notnse  anyjnle 
on  farms.     We  sell  tliem  straight  goods. 

Mr,  Payne.  You  liave  enacted  no  law  in  Kentucky,  I  suppose,  against 
that  practice  that  you  complain  of? 

Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  we  have  aKepublican  legislature  now,  and  we  will 
try  to  fix  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  simply  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  that  point  as 
being  something  you  might  accomplish. 

Mr.  Combs.  1  am  glad  to  have  your  suggestion. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  speak  of  imitation,  spurious  goods,  etc.;  please 
explain  about  ihat. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  mean  this  jute,  which  is  of  a  salmon  color,  is  mixed 
with  the  Kentucky  fiber,  which  is  of  a  lead  color,  and  spun  and  put 
together,  and  the  jute  is  stained  the  color  of  the  hemp,  in  order  to  pass 
it  off  for  American  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  duty  should  there  have  to  be  on  the  imitation 
goods  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Combs.  In  the  first  place,  I  suppose  that  there  should  be  a  duty 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  placed  on  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Payne.  Hov/  much  would  th:it  be  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Under  my  recommendation,  about  a  cent  and  a  quarter  per 
pound,  because  there  is  little  waste  in  sisal,  and  that  is  the  main  thing; 
and  it  is  the  cheapest  cordage,  probably,  made,  as  far  as  my  informa- 
tion goes.  I  do  not  ])reteiid  to  be  an  expert,  but  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing sisal  into  binding  twine  (it  being  simply  a  single  twist)  is  very 
cheaj),  and  very  little  in  addition  to  that  would  have  to  be  added  in 
order  to  cover  the  difference  between  that  and  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  duty  was  taken  oft"  largely  at  the  instance  of  the 
farmer,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  do  not  know,  although  if  that  is  so  I  don't  know  how 
real  that  wish  was  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  newspaper  clamor  that  purported  to  come  from 
the  farmer  came  from  other  sources  with  regard  to  this. 

Mr.  Steele.  Would  not  $30  be  a  prohibitive  duty? 

Mr.  Combs.  ISTo;  not  at  all.  Tlie  reason  I  fix  $30  is  that  while  the  act 
in  force  from  1883  to  1890  would  be  all  right  to  protect  us  and  keep  us 
along  where  we  arc  (and,  in  fact,  the  product  went  up  before  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  to  11,000  tons,  and  was  increasing),  still  I  say  $30  a  ton  because 
this  is  really  an  item  which  if  properly  fostered  can  be  made  a  source 
of  inunense  resource  to  the  American  farmer.  All  the  textiles  I  believe 
we  need  can  be  raised. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  much  hemp  was  produced  in  1890? 

Mr.  Combs.  In  1889,  I  think  it  was,  11,000  tons  were  produced — pre- 
vious to  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  prior  to  that  there  had  been  a  still  larger  produc- 
tion? 

Mr,  Combs.  Y"es;  as  far  back  as  1858  75,000  tons  of  hemj)  were  pro- 
duced in  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  did  the  importation  of  jute  begin  to  affect  this 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Co?/[BS.  That  was  at  a  time  when  I  was  not  actively  in  the  busi- 
ness, and,  besides,  we  farmers  do  not  keep  up  very  well,  and  you  had 
better  get  that  information  from  some  of  these  manutacturers. 

Mr.  Payne.  I3id  the  production  of  hemj)  increase  or  decrease  after 
the  enactment  of  the  tariff'  of  1890? 
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Mr.  Combs.  It  decreased  immediately. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  has  been  deereasiiig  ever  since'? 

Mr.  Copies.  Yes. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  was  the  product  last  year"? 

Mr.  Combs.  About  5,000  tons. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  proportion  of  this  10,000  made  in  1890  was  made 
into  binding  twine? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  a  matter  that  the  manufacturers  could  answer 
better  than  I. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  is  an  impression  among  those  who  use  the  bind- 
ing twine  that  we  have  no  home-grown  fiber  that  is  used  or  that  can  be 
commercially  used  to  take  the  place  of  sisal  and  manila. 

Mr.  Combs.  In  Illinois,  and  1  think  even  in  Nebraska,  they  are  doing 
it  now.  In  Illinois  in  1889  and  1890  they  were  growing  and  rapidly 
increasing  the  production  of  hemp  in  a  way  that  was  entirely  different 
from  the  old  idea  of  what  could  be  done.  They  sowed  it  in  great  fields 
broadcast,  cut  it  with  the  binder  machine  adapted  to  the  purpose,  left 
it  out  ou  the  ground  in  the  sun  and  rain,  and  then  ground  it  in  a 
machine,  crude  in  its  form,  but  undoubtedly  if  it  had  continued  to  be 
made  in  that  way  they  would  have  improved  their  facilities:  and  as  it 
was,  they  produced  a  first-class  rough,  tangled  fiber,  first-class  in 
strength,  first-class  as  com])ared  with  jute,  not  equal  to  sisal  or  manila 
for  binding  twine,  but  a  fiber  that  would  make  excellent  binder  twines, 
as  I  am  informed.  There  is  no  kind  of  twine  now  made  of  hemp,  or  at 
least  only  in  very  limited  quantities. 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  I  remember  correctly,  before  1890  I  used  some  of 
that  binder  twine,  and  I  found  it  practically  worthless.  It  is  too  soft. 
It  snarls  up  in  the  needle. 

Mr.  Combs.  Probably  it  was  a  single  twist. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  all  the  binder  twine  is  single  twist. 

Mr.  C<j3IBS.  We  found  that  with  hemp  it  made  it  more  expensive  on 
that  account.  We  had  to  malie  it  in  three  small  threads  and  run  it 
together  in  order  to  get  a  uniform  cord  that  would  be  satisfactory — and 
that  is  entirely  satisfactory.  I  used  chain  cordage  at  that  time  when  I 
was  interested  in  hem]).  There  was  a  binder-twine  mill  that  was  mak- 
ing a  binder  twine  with  a  Kentucky  hemp,  a  twine  that  was  about  one- 
fourth  Kentucky  hemp  and  about  one  half  jute  and  the  rest  paste,  and 
tremendous  quantities  of  that  were  sent  out.  I  was  afraid  you  had  got 
hold  of  some  of  that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  supported  putting  sisal  and  manila  on  the  free 
list  on  the  theory  that  they  were  raw  material  and  that  they  could  not 
be  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  am  sure  that  that  committee,  from  its  character  and 
from  its  political  opinions  and  its  ideas  in  regard  to  protection,  would 
not  have  done  it  upon  any  other  idea, 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  State  of  Minnesota  is  manufacturing  binding 
twine,  and  has  experimented  with  all  of  the  fibers  grown  in  this  coun- 
try and  has  not  been  able  to  find,  as  I  understaiul  it,  one  that  has  yet 
proven  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Combs.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  as  satisfactory.  A  thing  that 
is  not  as  cheap  as  something  else  is  not  as  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Tawney.  The  material  is  not  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  it 
does  not  give  as  good  twine.  The  twine  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  think  that  while  the  objection  can  be  justly  urged, 
under  existing  circumstances,  that  the  American  farmer  could  depend 
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on  .LTnerican  lieinp  for  his  binding  twine,  I  tliink  it  can  be  demonstrated 
tliat  with  proper  protection  hemp  can  be  grown  and  twine  mannfactured 
in  til  is  country  that  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  every  respect  as  to 
quantity  and  as  to  costs, 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  more  expensive  is  it  for  an  acre  of  wheat  than 
jute? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  say  that  if  sisal  had  a  duty  of  825  a  ton  added  to  it, 
■which  we  ask  for,  that  that  duty  would  only  add  1|  cents  to  the  cost  of 
a  ton,  and  whatever  may  be  allowed  the  manufacturer,  either  with  raw 
material  or  dutiable  material,  would  only  add  li  cents  to  the  duty 
which  you  give  him  to  protect  his  manufactured  interest,  and  that  that 
would  only  amount  to  2^  cents  an  acre  of  the  grain,  bound. 

Mr.  Evans.  A  very  infinitesimal  auiouut. 

Mr.  Copies.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  objection,  positively,  that  can 
be  urged  against  this  protective  tariff  that  can  not  be  urged  with  equal 
justice  against  any  protective  liue.  I  don't  stand  before  you  to  pre- 
tend that  if  you  put  a  duty  on  this  raw  material  the  consumer  can  buy 
the  product  as  cheap  as  without  it,  but  I  say  that  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  other  interests  are  going  to  be  treated  alike;  that  our  hemp  inter- 
est and  all  other  interests  are  going  to  be  treated  on  one  protective 
basis,  and  if  I  pay  a  little  more  for  my  binding  twine,  as  I  cheerfully 
do,  I  will  get  more  for  my  wool  from  this  same  process  of  protection. 
But  I  am  not  in  the  attitude,  nor  do  I  think  the  farmer  is  in  the  atti- 
tude, of  expecting  to  buy  what  he  uses  through  free  trade,  and  then  get 
benefits  of  protection  on  what  he  sells.  I  think  that  we,  and  I  am  free 
to  say  I  think  that  these  manufacturers  in  the  East,  also,  should  stand 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  a  fair  protection  for  everybody  instead  of  sim- 
l^ly  a  fair  protection  for  what  they  sell  and  free  trade  for  what  they  buy. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  said  that  a  law  ought  to  be  passed  to  prevent  fraudu- 
lent imitations  of  hemp  textiles.     I  would  like  you  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  mean  to  say  that  we  could  stand  a  lower  protective  duty 
upon  jute  if  it  were  forced  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits  in  the  market 
than  we  can  if  it  is  allowed  to  come  in  from  India  and  then  misrepresent 
itself  and  injure  the  character  of  our  product — being  sold  for  American 
goods  when  it  is  not,  being  of  vastly  inferior  quality  and  strength. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  done,  if  anything,  to  make  it  appear  to  be 
domestic  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  dyed. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  was  about  1878  they  commenced  to  use  binder  twine? 

Mr.  Comes.  I  don't  remember  exactly.  They  first  used  wire.  It  was 
about  that  time. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  was  in  1883  that  the  revision  of  the  tariff'  placed  2^ 
cents  a  pound  on  binding  twine  to  protect  it. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Evans.  Did  not  the  price  of  binding  twine  within  the  next  five 
years  drop  to  half  what  it  was  under  the  impetus  given  it  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  about  forty  manufacturing  establishments  of  binding  twine? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  true,  and  that  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained, but  I  have  not  the  figures  to  be  able  to  state  whether  that  was 
the  fact  or  not, 

Mr.  Payne.  If  those  manufacturers  were  established  so  rapidly,  the 
foreign  fibers  went  up  in  price,  didn't  they? 

Mr,  Combs.  They  went  up  in  price,  some  said,  because  there  was  this 
unusual  demand  for  them,  and  others  said  it  was  on  account  of  a  pool 
being  formed. 
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Mr.  Payne.  And  the  largest  development  of  binding  twine  was  when 
the  manila  and  sisal  and  jute  were  bringing  high  prices? 

Mr.  JoHNSOjy,  In  1884  I  x)aid  24  cents  for  my  binding  twine  and  last 
year  it  cost  me  G  cents. 

Mr.  Combs.  What  did  you  pay  for  it  in  1889? 

Mr.  Johnson.  About  10  cents. 

Mr.  Combs.  There,  you  see,  is  a  loss  of  half  under  the  same  duty  for 
the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Johnson.  After  the  establishment  of  these  American  factories. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  would  like  Mr.  Van  Horn,  of  Missouri,  who  is  very 
familiar  with  this  subject,  to  state  the  fact  he  has  shown  to  me — that 
the  growth  of  hemp  would  be  immediately  resorted  to  with  great  pleas- 
ure on  the  part  of  Missouri  farmers,  if  they  were  only  given  adequate 
protection  on  the  raw  material. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  E.  T.  VAH  HORN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI. 

Saturday,  January  2, 1897. 

Mr.  Van  Horn  said:  Mr. Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee; 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  this  last  statement  of  Mr.  Combs  is  true. 
The  i)art  of  Missouri  from  which  I  hail,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  counties 
in  that  section,  is  probably  the  best  hemp-producing  region  in  tlie 
United  States,  and  produced  the  most  hemp  up  to  18G4  or  1865.  If 
there  was  a  duty  on  hemp  now  it  would  justify  our  entering  upon 
that  industry  again.  It  would  become,  as  it  was  for  many  years,  the 
leading  agricultural  industry  of  the  State  of  Missouri,. perhaps,  next 
to  corn. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Van  Horn.  That  is  the  finest  hemp  country  in  America — that 
part  of  Missouri  immediately  surrounding  the  district  I  represent  and 
including  it. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  I  think  our  doctrine  of  protection  is 
becoming  one-sided — that  it  means  the  protection  of  the  manufacturer 
and  not  the  producer  of  raw  material.  I  will  give  you  a  little  incident 
that  happened  in  my  own  experience  here.  I  think  it  was  in  the  For- 
tieth or  Forty-first  Congress.  One  of  the  best  personal  and  social 
friends  I  had  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  at  that  time  was  from 
your  State,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  he  is  now  your  chief  justice. 
What  we  called  the  Schenck  tariff  bill  was  before  the  House,  and  we 
wanted  $40,  I  think  it  was,  on  hemi).  I  was  watching  the  progress  of 
the  bill  through  the  House.  A  little  while  before  we  reached  the  hemp 
schedule  I  went  to  my  friend  from  Maine  and  asked  him  if  he  could  not 
cooi)erate  with  me  in  this  respect.  He  looked  at  me  in  his  quaint  way 
and  said,  "  You  want  me  to  come  back  to  Congress,  don't  you?"  I  said 
that  I  most  certaiidy  did;  that  I  could  not  do  without  him.  He  said, 
"My  people  build  ships.  They  want  oakum;  they  want  cordage;  they 
want  sails,  all  at  the  lowest  figures  they  can  get  them.  1  am  sorry  I 
can  not  help  you."  I  excused  him.  Things  went  along  until  the  lum- 
ber schedule  came  u]),  and  then  he  came  around  to  me  and  said  he  was 
very  sorry  he  could  not  help  me  on  hemp,  but  "Now  we  have  come  to 
the  lumber  schedule,"  and  he  thouglit  1  would  help  him.  1  put  the 
same  question  to  him  that  he  had  ])ut  to  me,  and  he  said,  of  course,  he 
wanted  me  to  come  back  to  Congress,  but  that  he  could  not  vote  for 
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hemp.  I  said  to  liim,  "I  live  in  a  prairie.  We  have  no  timber;  we 
make  fences  of  pine  Inraber." 

From  that  time  I  have  had  the  conviction,  which  has  been  verified 
by  legislation,  that  our  protection  means  too  much  the  protection  of 
the  manufactured  product  and  not  of  the  raw  material  that  enters  into 
it.  The  hemp  industry  in  my  State,  which  was  the  largest  industry  in 
it,  has  been  totally  destroyed  by  this  policy.  If  you  will  do  what  our 
friend  from  Kentucky  asks,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  within 
a  few  years  we  will  be  able  to  concentrate  sufficient  labor  and  industry 
and  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Missouri  on  that  product  so  that  it  will 
become  the  second  leading  agricultural  interest  of  the  State,  while  now 
it  is  absolutely  destroyed. 

I  have  nothing  in  detail  to  enter  into,  am  not  master  of  the  question 
sufRciently  to  do  so,  but  I  can  subscribe  to  everything  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  has  said  upon  the  subject,  and  I  really  believe  that  by  the 
restoration  of  the  hemp  duty  Missouri  would  be  benefited  even  more 
than  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  would  like  to  present  to  the  committee  resolutions 
embracing  the  action  of  24  colored  churches  in  my  State,  showing  how 
the  colored  laborers  of  Kentucky  stand  upon  this  question.  Many  of 
these  people  can  not  read  or  write.  They  have  inferior  advantages  for 
reaching  legislation,  but  so  much  were  they  interested  in  this  question 
that  while  this  thing  was  only  considered  for  a  few  days,  on  the  Sunday 
before  I  came  here  24  churches,  by  resolutions,  requested  that  this 
duty  should  be  provided  for. 

The  only  respect  in  which  I  differ  from  my  friend  here  is,  I  do  not 
think  manufacturing  interests  have  ever  been  too  much  fostered  in  this 
{;ountry  by  protection.  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  too  much  pro- 
tected by  taritf  legislation.  But  I  do  think  that  some  interests  have 
had  insufficient  protection. 

Mr.  Van  Horn.  You  misapprehend  me.  I  do  not  believe  manufac- 
turing interests  have  been  too  much  i^rotected;  but  I  wanted  to  be 
iTuderstood  as  saying  that  where  one  interest  gives  way  it  is  the  pro- 
ducing interest. 


STATEMENT   SUBMITTED  BY  PRODUGSES,  BEAIEES,  AND 
MANUFACTUEEES  OF  AMEEICAN  HEMP. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  have  been  selected  as  a  committee  to  represent  the 
producers,  dealers,  and  manufacturers  of  American  hemp,  and  respect- 
fully recommend  that  you  fix  in  the  schedule  of  fiax,  hemp,  jute,  and 
other  vegetable  fibers  the  following  tariff  rate,  to  wit: 

E\i8siau  and  Italian  hemp,  li  cents  per  pound ;  hemp  hackled,  known  as  line  hemp, 
2i  cents  per  ponnd;  upon  tow  of  either  Russian  or  Italian  hemp,  three-fourths  cent 
per  ponnd;  sisal,  mauila,  and  jute,  each  1|-  cents  per  pound;  and  upon  all  other 
vejjetablo  hbers  not  specified  elsewhere  in  this  bill  1:^  cents  per  pound,  except  jute 
butts  and  rejections,  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  cotton  bag- 
ging and  on  which  we  do  not  ask  that  a  duty  be  placed. 

The  duties  herein  recommended  are  not  excessive.  Indeed,  when  it 
is  considered  that  all  fibers  of  importation  are  produced  in  the  countries 
of  the  cheapest  labor  of  the  world,  tliey  may  be  considered  most  mod- 
erate, and  only  covering  to  a  partial  extent  the  difference  in  the  labor 
cost  of  these  fibers  with  such  fibers  as  can  be  raised  in  this  country. 
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From  the  time  the  first  tariff  bill  was  considered,  in  1789,  until  the 
present  day  the  production  of  vegetable  fibers  in  this  country  has 
never  been  fostered  by  an  adequate  protective  duty.  This  country,  with 
an  allowance  for  the  difference  in  labor  cost,  can  ])roduce  every  pound 
of  jute  which  we  would  consume,  of  a  quality  in  many  instances  superior 
to  the  India  product.  (See  American  Jute  Culture  in  the  United 
States,  by  Charles  Richards  Dodi^e,  special  agent,  Government  print, 
1890.) 

With  even  such  inadequate  protection  as  was  afforded  by  the  act  of 
1883,  the  production  of  hemp  had  increased  from  about  5,000  tons  per 
annum  to  about  11,000  in  1889. 

The  experience  of  the  past  warrants  the  assertion  that  hemp  will 
grow  to  advantage  from  the  good  soil  in  all  the  Middle  States  and 
Middle  West,  and  under  proper  encouragement  immense  quantities  of 
this  fiber,  sufficient  to  answer  all  re<]uirements  of  this  country,  may  be 
grown.  And  the  processes  of  production  will  be  so  simi^lified  and 
im])roved  by  machinery  that  ultimately  the  cost  will  be  reduced  to  the 
consumer  to  a  lower  level  than  now  exists.  In  the  year  1859  the  three 
States  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  produced  over  70,000  tons  of 
hemp.  During  the  year  J  896  there  were  imjiorted  917,050  bales  of  jute, 
manila,  and  sisal,  which  at  an  average  of  400  pounds  to  the  bale  would 
equal  183,531  tons,  and  the  im})ortations  of  Russian  and  Italian  hemps 
and  tows  and  similar  fibers  would  bring  the  amount  up  to  about  200,000 
tons. 

From  the  facts  stated,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
country  is  capable  of  x^i'od^uf^ing'  hemp  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
importation  of  the  fibers  just  mentioned ;  and  while  it  is  neither  claimed 
nor  expected  that  such  an  enormous  expansion  will  occur,  still,  if  the 
duties  levied  on  foreign  fibers  will  equalize  conditions,,  a  home-grown 
product  will  largely  supplant  the  foreign  article,  give  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  our  people,  and  millions  of  dollars  that  now  go 
abroad  would  remain  at  home,  to  the  great  advantage  of  this  country. 
The  chief  opposition  to  the  duties  we  propose  comes  from  the  manu- 
facturers of  foreign  fibers  whose  attitude  is  that  of  importers,  and,  as  is 
usual  with  that  class,  are  for  free  trade  in  what  they  buy,  though  demand- 
ing a  protective  tariff'  on  what  they  produce.  Such  a  position  is  not 
only  glaringly  inconsistent,  but  is  shortsighted  policy  on  their  part,  as 
protection  on  such  a  foundation  can  not  endure. 

We  res]iectfuriy  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  duties  recom- 
mended from  an  ad  valorem  standpoint  are  less  than  those  requested 
by  almost  any  industry  which  has  appeared  before  your  committee;  to 
the  fact  that  all  agricultural  products  to  which  our  climate  and  soil  are 
adapted  should  be  raised  exclusively  in  this  country. 

That  while  the  apparent  effect  of  this  schedule  might  be  to  add  IJ 
cents  i^er  pound  to  the  cost  of  binder  twine,  this  would  only  amount  to 
2-1  cents  per  acre  of  grain  bound,  and  that  the  production  of  the  mate- 
rial for  these  twines  by  American  farmers  would  more  than  offset  this 
slight  increase  of  cost. 

The  rate  requested  is  the  minimum  that  will  secure  the  desired  results, 
and  the  power  of  substitution  is  so  great  that  to  put  any  one  of  these 
fibers  on  a  lower  rate  will  destroy  in  a  great  measure  the  efficacy  of  the 
whole  bill.  jSfo  objection  can  be  made  to  this  schedule  that  can  not  be 
urged  against  any  protective  tarriff. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  few  schedules 
will  better  serve  the  needs  of  fhe  country,  inasmuch  as  this  schedule 
willy  upon,  the  basis  of  the  importation  of  foreign  fibers  during  1890,  as 
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shown  above,  acid  to  the  income  of  the  Government  about  $5,000,000, 
and  at  the  same  time  develop  a  great  industry  in  this  country,  give 
diversity  to  our  agricultural  products,  aud  render  us  independent  of 
importation  for  a  standard  article  of  consumption.  It  is  short-sighted 
policy  to  shape  legislation  with  reference  merely  to  the  present. 

Sisal  and  manila  and  foreign  fibers  generally  have  been  abnormally 
low  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Prior  to  July  1,  1893,  manila  for  ten 
years  had  not  touched  a  point  below  G  cents,  nor  sisal  below  4i  cents 
(except  once  for  a  short  time),  while  the  present  price  for  manila  is 
4;^  cents,  and  sisal  3-^\  cents.  There  can  be  no  question  that  these 
extremely  low  prices  have  been  caused  by  an  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  which  are  well  understood,  but  which  the  limits 
of  this  paper  will  not  jjermit  us  to  present  for  your  consideration.  In 
due  time  the  pendulum  will  swing  the  other  way,  and  with  the  resto- 
ration of  normal  and  higher  prices  American  hemi)  may  exert  a 
restraining  influence  on  fiber  cost. 

The  Eepublican  party  pledged  itself  in  the  St.  Louis  ijlatform  to 
ample  i)rotection  to  the  three  great  agricultural  products,  avooI,  hemp, 
and  vsugar,  and  we  submit  our  requests  with  full  confidence  that  justice 
will  be  done  this  interest. 

The  capabilities  of  American  flax  have  not  been  noticed,  but  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Your  attention  is  also  respectfully  called  to  appended  memorials. 

Leslie  Comhs. 
E.  W.  McRery. 

E.  C.  MOKGAN. 

To  the  United  States  Congress  : 

(Tlirougli  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House.) 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Lafayette  and  Saline  counties,  Missouri,  living 
near  Waverly,  in  accordance  to  previous  invitations  given  by  said  committee,  beg 
le;i  ve  to  make  the  following  suggestions  concerning  the  growth  aud  culture  of  hemp : 

As  wo  understand,  American  hemi>  has  been  siipi)lanted  in  our  market  by  a  foreign 
importation  of  jute,  sisal,  manila,  and  various  seaweed  in  the  manufactured  aud 
crude  state.  These  foreign  products,  as  we  are  informed,  are  produced  by  the  cheap- 
est Libor  of  oriental  countries,  aud  are  imported  into  our  country  to  such  an  extent 
aiid  in  such  vast  amounts,  and  can  be  sold  at  such  low  prices,  as  to  make  the  growth 
and  culture  of  American  hemp  in  competition  with  said  foreign  products  impossible, 
and  hence  the  abandonment  of  hemp  raising  in  this  country. 

Both  this  soil  and  climate  are  eminently  adapted  to  the  production  of  hemp,  and 
the  largest  prosperity  ever  enjoyed  by  agriculture  in  ten  of  the  best  counties  of  this 
State  was  when  hemp  was  the  chief  agricultural  product.  Now,  as  we  understand 
most  of  the  national  revenue  has  to  l)e  raised  by  impost  dutj%  we  therefore  respect- 
fully submit  that  a  duty  on  the  above-imported  articles,  for  the  jjurpose  both  of  rev- 
enue and  protection,  will  subserve  the  best  interest  of  agriculture  both  in  this  and 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

We,  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Populists,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  sub- 
mit the  foregoing  to  the  end  that  our  lauds  may  be  more  remunerative  and  thousands 
of  idle  laborers  employed. 

M.  C.  Shewalter  and  66  others. 


Lincoln,  Nebr.,  January  S,  1S97. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  producers  of  this  State,  aud  believing  that  the  tariff  schedules  now  under 
consideration  by  your  committee  are  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  do  most  respectfully  ask  that  an  adequate  duty  for  the  protection 
of  the  farmers  of  this  country  be  imj)osed  upon  all  foreign  iibers,  including  jute, 
Bisal,  manila,  Russian  and  Italian  hemp  aud  tows,  and  Hax  and  ilax  tows  that  come 
into  direct  competitiion  with  the  American  product.  They  also  ask  for  a  tariff  on 
hay,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  aud  all  cereals  and  seeds  produced  in  the  United  States  that 
shall  secure  the  home  market  to  American  agriculturists  for  their  staple  ])roductions. 

The  competition  of  the  foreign  producers  of  tlieae  raw  materials  aud  grains  and.  feed 
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under  the  present  tarilt'  schedule  has  greatly  iujnred  the  agricnlt4u-al  interests  of  the 
West,  not  so  much  by  the  lowering  oi'tho  prioe  as  iu  forestalling  the  market  and  ren- 
dering a  very  large  amount  of  our  ])roducts  unsalable  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  the  foreign  ])rodu!t  that  is  imported  and  that  can  be  sold  es))ecially  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  through  cheap  labor  and  low  rates  of  ocean  transportation,  and  thus  crowd- 
ing out  American  producers  from  their  own  legitimate  market. 

W.  H.  11.  Dunn  and  109  others. 


STATEMENT    SUBMITTED   BY    MR.    FEAMK    L.    BABBOTT,   OF    THE 
CHELSEA  JUTE  MILLS,  OF  NEW  YOSK,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  January  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Before  referring-  to  the  jute  industry  we  wish  to  reply  briefly  to  the 
appeal  made  before  your  committee  on  January  2  for  a  duty  on  fibers 
competing  in  any  way  with  Keutucky  hemp.  We  hesitate  to  make 
any  opposition  to  t'lie  growers  of  this  fiber,  but  we  feel  that  the  duties 
which  they  ask  on  other  fibers  now  free  would  not  materially  help 
them.  The  volume  of  sisal,  manila,  jute,  and  jute  butts  is  so  great  that 
we  believe  it  would  be  unjust  to  pla(;e  a  duty  upon  them  to  protect  a 
crop  that  is  itself  so  very  small.  The  importation  of  these  fibers  for 
the  year  1896,  as  reported  by  W.  S.  Daland,  was  1,229,000  bales,  aver- 
aging 3G2i  pounds  per  bale,  or  192,277  tons,  on  whicli  a  duty  of  $15 
per  ton  would  be  ^$2,881,155.  The  crop  of  Keutucky  hemp  for  the  last 
season  was  stated  to  your  committee  to  have  been  only  5,000  tons, 
worth  $175,000,  and  has  some  years  of  recent  date  been  as  small  as 
3,500  tons.  The  annual  crop  of  Kentucky  hemp  in  the  fifties,  accord- 
ing to  statement  made  before  the  McKinley  committee  in  1890,  Avas  as 
large  as  8.3,000  tons,  and,  as  stated  at  that  time,  went  down  to  2,500 
tons  in  1869,  a  period  when  the  jute  industry  was  little  known  in  the 
United  States  and  before  manila  and  sisal  had  been  made  into  binding 
twine,  which  is  ])ractically  the  only  way  in  which  these  two  fibers  last 
mentioned  could  comj^ete  with  Kentucky  hemp  to  any  great  extent. 
That  is  to  say,  tliis  industry  of  hemp  growing  and  manutacturinghad 
almost  temporarily  passed  out  of  existence  in  this  country  before  it  had 
entered  into  (competition  with  manila,  sisal,  or  jute.  We  do  not  hero 
refer  to  the  competition  of  Kentucky  hemp  with  jute  butts  as  that  is  a 
branch  of  the  industry  with  which  we  are  not  familiar  and  very  different 
from  the  manufacture  of  jute  fiber  both  in  its  processes  and  i)roducts. 

The  avei-age  price  of  a  fair  quality  of  jute  for  the  past  two  years  lias 
been  a  little  less  than  2.6  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.,  New  York,  of  which 
there  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  waste  in  course  of  manufacture. 
The  price  of  sisal  for  shipment  .January  1, 1897,  was  3j|  cents  i)er  pound 
and  has  been  as  \o^\  as  2§  cents,  f.  o.  b.,  New  York.  Of  this  product 
there  is  practically  little  or  no  waste  in  process  of  manufiicture.  The 
average  i)rice  of  Kentucky  hemp  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  $112 
per  toil,  f.  o.  b.,  New  Y^ork,  but  sometimes  it  has  fallen  below  $100  per 
ton.  The  last  quotation  made  to  us  this  month  by  Colonel  Morgan, 
of  Kentucky,  was  $95  per  ton,  f.  o.  b..  New  York.  Add  to  this  a  loss  of 
waste  in  manufacture  of  20  i)er  cent  and  tlie  net  cost  of  the  fiber  is  5.3 
cents  per  pound.  So  you  will  see  tliat  iventucky  hemp  is  so  much  more 
costly  in  New  York  that  it  can  not  be  ])ractically  used  in  products  where 
it  competes  on  even  terms  with  either  sisal  or  jute.  The  great  use  of 
sisal  is  for  rope  and  binding  twine. 

The  princij)al  jute  products  manufactured  in  America  are  yarns  and 
woven  goods,  with  Avhi(;h  Kentucky  hem])  does  not  compete,  a  good  jute 
yarn  selling  as  low  as  the  net  price  of  raw  Kentucky  hemp.    Jute  does 
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compete  somewliat  with  Kentucky  beinp  in  tlie  manufacture  of  wrap- 
ping and  sale  twines,  but  this  is  really  a  very  small  and  insignificant 
part  of  the  jute  industry.  We  are,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  see  how  a 
duty  of  liO  per  cent,  or  $15  per  ton,  upon  Jute  or  sisal  would  in  any  wiiy 
be  of  a  benefit  to  the  grower  of  Kentucky  hemp.  We  admit  that  jute 
is  sometimes  with  Kentucky  hemp  in  the  manufacture  of  twines,  but 
only  to  a  very  slight  extent,  and  mixed  even  by  mills  in  Kentucky  when 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  pound  of  ;jute  binding  twine  having  been  made 
in  five  years  in  this  country.  We  ourselves  were  at  one  time  large 
manufacturers  of  it,  but  have  been  unable  to  make  a  pound  of  it  in  six 
years  at  a  cost  that  would  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  market  price 
of  sisal  binding  twine.  The  competition  that  has  of  late  years  been 
most  detrimental  to  Kentucky  hemp,  as  well  as  jute,  has  come  mostly 
from  sisal,  which,  on  account  of  its  low  cost  and  cheapness  of  mauu 
facture,  has  practically  driven  binding  twine  made  from  jute  or  Ken 
tucky  hemp  out  of  the  market,  the  price  of  sisal  binding  twine  for 
several  years  having  been  below  the  net  price  of  raw  Kentucky  hemp. 
The  cost  of  manufacturing  a  pound  of  binding  twine  from  sisal  is  so 
much  less  than  it  is  from  either  Kentucky  hemp  or  jute  that  with  the 
three  raw  fibers  at  the  same  price  it  wouhl  be  impossible  for  jute  and 
Kentucky  hemp  to  compete  with  sisal  in  the  binding-twine  market. 
We  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  any  legislation  to  change 
the  economic  laws  that  brought  about  this  result.  It  was  stated  before 
your  committee  on  January  2  that  the  importations  of  jute  in  this 
country  were  2,000,000  bales  per  annum.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  aver- 
age importation  of  jute  for  four  years,  as  reported  by  W.  S.  Daland, 
has  been  129,986  bales  of  400  pounds  each.  These  figures  do  not 
include  jute  butts,  which  are  the  stubble  of  the  jute  plant  and  are  not 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  iipper  part  of  the  stalk  or  jute  fiber. 
We  would  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  following  rates  of  duty  on 
iute  and  jute  products: 

Eaw  jute,  free. 

Single  yarns  made  of  jute,  not  bleached,  dyed,  or  stained,  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Burlap,  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  made  of  jute  single  warp 
and  single  weft,  uncolored  or  unbleached,  in  whole  or  in  part,  If  cents 
per  pound. 

Hemp  and  jute  carpets  and  cari^etings,  5  cents  per  square  yard, 
valued  at  15  cents  per  yard  and  under. 

Bags  for  grain,  undyed,  uncolored,  or  unbleached,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  2  cents  per  pound. 

All  other  manufactures  of  jute  valued  at  5  cents  per  pound  or  less, 
2  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  5  cents  per  pound,  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  jute 
industry  of  C!alcutta.  It  has  increased  about  13i»  i^er  cent  since  1890, 
when,  according  to  the  Blue  Book  of  India,  there  were  more  than  50,000 
people  employed  in  it.  It  is  now  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
Dundee.  This  change  in  the  business  has  brought  us  much  more 
directly  in  competition  with  cheap  India  labor  than  we  were  six  years 
ago. 

We  wish,  in  making  this  report  to  you,  to  refute  the  statement  so 
often  made  that  no  burlap  is  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  detailed  report  made  by  William  Rutherford,  esq., 
of  Oakland,  Cal.,  showing  that  there  is  sufiicient  machinery  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  alone,  bought  for  making  burla}),  to  x)roduce  annually 
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21,774,000  yards,  and  ])articulaiiy  to  en)i)basize  the  fact  that  some  of 
this  machinery,  bon.^lit  just  previous  to  the  jjassage  of  the  Wilson  bill, 
is  now  lying-  in  the  original  cases  iu  which  it  v,as  shipped  to  America, 
which  have  never  been  oi)ened.  We  have  machinery  in  our  own  works 
suitable  fur  the  miuiufacture  of  yarns,  car[)ets,  burlaps,  etc.,  uuich  of 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  operate  since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson 
bill. 

Chelsea  Jute  Mills, 
Frank  L.  Babbott,  Treasurer. 


JUTE  AS  A  COMPETITOK   OF  AMERICAN  FIBER. 

Frankfokt,  Ky.,  Jamiary  11,  1897. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

The  letter  of  the  Chelsea  Jute  Mills  abounds  in  inaccuracies  and 
inconsistencies.  For  instance,  they  say  that  uianila  and  sisal  do  not 
compete  with  American  hemp  except  on  ])inder  twine,  which  is  not  true. 
Very  large  quantities  of  two  and  three  ply  sisal  twine  are  made  for 
tying  heavy  packages  and  displace  a  coriesponding  amount  of  heavy 
hemp  twine.  Again,  the  trouble  with  jute  binder  twine  has  not  been  so 
much  its  inability  to  compete  Avith  sisal  in  price  as  that  it  has  proven 
unsatisfactory.  There  is  throughout  the  communication  a  studied 
ehort  to  belittle  the  American  hemp  industry  by  speaking  of  it  as  the 
Kentucky  hemp  industry,  Kentucky-,  it  is  true,  has  been  more  largely 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  hemp  than  any  other  State,  but  many 
other  States  can  cultivate  it  successfully,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
past  year  the  largest  hemp  raiser  iu  the  Ignited  States  was  Dr.  W.  11.  H. 
Dunn,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  who  cultivated  1,000  acres  of  hemp,  a  crop 
six  times  as  large  as  the  largest  grown  by  any  one  in  Kentucky. 

The  question  of  adulteration  by  mixing  Jute  with  hemp  is  evaded  by 
making  a  countercharge  against  Kentucky  manufacturers.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  have  never  mi.sre})resented  the  character  of  our 
goods.  To  manufacture  oleomargarine  may  be  all  right,  but  to  sell  it 
as  pure  Alderney  butter  is  to  practice  a  deception  and  is  reprehensible. 
If,  as  some  contend,  oleomargarine  is  more  wholesome  than  butter,  the 
deception  does  not  otherwise  injure  the  buyer,  but  iu  case  of  jute  used 
as  an  adulterant,  in  addition  to  the  deception  an  inferior  article  is 
I)almed  off  upon  the  consumer,  to  his  inconvenience  and  pecuniary  loss. 
There  is  therefoi-e  force  in  our  request  that  this  liber  should  be  made 
dutiable,  so  that  there  will  be  less  inducement  to  commit  this  fraud. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  its  weakness,  it  takes  a  twine  about  tvrice  as  heavy  of  jute  to  equal 
the  strength  of  American  lieni])  twine.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  generally  understood  by  the  consumers,  a  lower-i^riced  jute  twine 
has  driven  out  the  hemp  twine,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  too  expen- 
sive, when  in  fact  it  is  the  more  economical.  As  far  as  this  class  of 
goods  is  concerned,  a  \ery  heavy  duty,  instead  of  being  a  burden  upon 
the  consumer,  would  actually  drive  him  to  use  what  it  would  be  advan- 
tagecnis  ibr  him  to  use.  Now,  this  to  sojne  extent  is  api)lical)le  also  to 
sisal  twines,  as  they  have  to  be  made  much  heavier  to  have  the  same 
tensile  strength. 

Y'ou  Mill  note  that  one  ground  of  op])osition  on  the  part  of  Chelsea 
Jute  IMills  is  that  the  duties  asked  for  will  not  materially  help  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  judgment  and  instincts  of  those  in  the  business 
are  more  to  be  trusted  on  this  (piestion. 

They  very  inconsistently  oppose  granting  hemp  iMotection,  because 
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it  is,  as  tbey  say,  a  small  and  declining  industry,  but  ask  it  on  burlaps, 
-which  as  an  industry  is  merely  a  possibility.  On  these  goods  they  ask 
a  duty  that  is  equivalent  to  over  2.]  cents  per  pound.  We  are  buyers 
of  burlaps,  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  enhanced  price  that  this  will 
cause,  in  order  to  give  employment  to  more  American  laborers,  pro- 
vided that  the  principle  is  fairly  and  generally  applied.  If  not,  we 
think  injustice  to  consumers  these  manufactures  of  jute  should  be  put 
upon  the  free  list. 

As  to  binder  twine,  the  argument  is  not  as  strong  as  stated,  as  hemp 
binder  tM'inc  has  a  greater  length  to  the  pound  than  sisal  by  20  to  25 
per  cent,  and  is  much  preferable,  owing  to  its  pliability  and  its  insect- 
proof  qualities.  If  such  a  duty  as  we  ask  for  is  imposed,  it  will,  all 
things  considered,  bring  the  two  much  closer  together  than  the  figures 
would  indicate,  and  would  undoubtedly  cause  a  large  consumption  of 
American  hemp  binder  twine.  On  the  remainder  that  would  still  be 
made  from  sisal  and  manila  the  enhanced  cost  would  not  be  measured 
by  the  difference  in  price  of  sisal  and  American  hemp,  but  by  the  duty, 
every  dollar  of  which  would  go  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  So 
much  for  sisal  and  jute. 

Kow  as  to  Kussian  and  Italian  hemps  and  tows,  no  argument  seems 
to  have  been  ofl'ered  from  any  quarter  to  show  that  they  should  remain 
on  the  free  list.  The  amount  of  these  hemps  and  tows  imported  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1896,  as  shown  by  the  Keport  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  was  8,550  tons,  for  which  American  hemp  can  be  substituted 
without  detriment  to  the  consumer,  as  the  preference  is  given  now  to 
these  foreign  hemps  on  account  of  their  brighter  color,  not  on  account 
of  their  greater  cheapness.  This  is  partly  a  matter  of  fancy  and  partly 
as  a  protection  against  the  fraudulent  substitution  of  jute. 

K.  W.  McReky. 

CALIFOElflA  PRODUCES  SUPERIOE,  HEMP. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  am  a  producer  of  American  soft-hemp  fiber.  This  fiber  is  pro- 
nounced by  expert  importers  and  manufacturers  of  hemp  products  to 
be  sui)erior  to  the  best  grades  of  Italian,  Russian,  Hungarian,  and 
other  foreign  soft  hemps  now  extensively  imported  into  this  country 
free  of  duty. 

While  I  have  fully  demonstrated  that  we  can  produce  in  California 
in  unlimited  quantities  a  hemp  superior  in  texture,  softness,  and 
strength  to  any  foreign  imported  hemps,  we  have  also  fully  ascertained 
that  we  can  not  afford  to  continue  its  production  with  profit  in  compe- 
tition with  the  cheap  pauper  labor  of  Italy  and  other  foreign  hemp- 
producing  countries  under  the  present  existing  tariff"  law.  The  climate 
of  the  interior  valleys  of  California  has  been  proved  to  be  particularly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  fine  soft-hemp  fiber,  being  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Italy,  from  which  country  the  greater  importations  of  fine 
hemp  now  come;  and  the  rich  alluvial  bottom  lands,  very  extensive 
in  California,  are  especially  adapted  to  the  growing  of  fine  hemp. 

Hemp  requires  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  although  we  employ 
machinery  for  cutting,  retting,  breaking,  and  baling,  we  necessarily 
have  to  employ  a  great  many  men  to  handle  the  crop,  at  an  average 
cost  of  $1.75  per  clay  each  (including  board),  whereas  the  foreign  tarm 
laborer  is  paid  scarcely  25  cents  per  day. 

With  the  tariff  existing  prior  to  the  reduction  of  1894  the  American 
T  H 78 
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hemp  grower  could  scarcely  tlien  produce  hemp  with  any  profit  by 
reason  of  foreign  competition,  but  with  the  tariff  all  taken  off  of  for- 
eign importations  the  industry  has  been  almost  paralyzed  in  this 
country. 

In  the  report  of  189G  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Eichard  Dodge,  special 
agent  of  the  IJepartuieut  of  Agriculture  for  the  investigation  of  hemp 
and  jute  fibers  in  the  United  States,  he  states  that  the  production  of 
hemp  in  the  United  States  has  decreased  from  75,000  tons  per  annum 
formerly  produced  to  scarcely  5,000  in  all  the  United  States  in  1895. 

A  good  quality  of  hemp  fiber  can  be  successfully  produced  on  the 
alluvial  bottom  soils  in  all  the  central,  southern,  and  western  parts  of 
the  United  States.  With  machinery  recently  invented  and  perfected 
for  seeding,  cutting,  retting,  breaking,  scutching,  softening,  and  baling 
hemp,  and  with  a  fair  duty  imposed  upon  foreign  im.portations,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  production  of  American  hemp  will  be  eiitirely 
restored  within  three  years  to  75,000  tons  or  more  per  annum,  and  that 
within  five  years  the  production  will  have  so  increased  that  there  will 
be  no  necessity  of  importing  any  soft  hemps  into  this  country. 

I  therefore  trust  you  Mill  fully  consider  this  matter,  and  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following  recommendations  for  your  consideration : 

Section  206  of  the  present  law  reads: 

Hemp,  hackled,  kuowii  as  dressed  liue,  one  cent  per  pound. 

This  section  should  read : 

Hemp,  hackled,  known  as  dressed  line,  two  and  one-half  cents  ])er  pound;  hemp, 
straight,  undressed,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound;  tow  of  hemp,  one  and  one- 
fourth  cents  per  pound. 

Eeferring  to  the  free  list,  paragraph  497,  under  "Grasses  and  fibers," 
the  present  law  reads : 

Istle,  or  Tampico  fiber,  jute,  jute  butts,  manila,  sisal  grass,  sunn,  flax  straw,  flax 
not  hackled,  tow  of  flax  or  hemp,  hemp  not  hackled,  hemp,  llax,  jute,  and  tow  wastes, 
and  all  other  textile  grasses  or  fibrous  vegetable  substances,  immauulUctured  or 
undressed,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

The  new  law  should  omit  the  words  "or  hemp,  hemp  not  hackled, 
hemp,"  and  the  new  section  would  then  stand  as  follows : 

Istle,  or  Tampico  fiber,  jute,  jute  butts,  manila,  sisal  grass,  sunn,  flax  straw,  flax 
not  hackled,  tow  of  flax,  flax,  jute,  and  tow  wastes,  and  all  other  textile  grasses  or 
fibrous  vegetable  substances,  unmanufactured  or  undressed,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act. 

Jno.  E.  Kirk. 

P.  S. — In  this  statement  I  have  not  covered  the  question  of  jute  or 
flax,  as  I  am  informed  that  these  fibers  are  fully  represented  by  other 
statements  to  you. 

TOW. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  497.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED   BY    MR.  R.  CRUZEH,  OF   PAXTON,   ILL., 
MANUFACTURER  OF  TOW. 

Paxton,  III.,  January  S,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

A  few  years  jigo,  when  we  had  some  duty  on  foreign  fibers,  the  Ameri- 
can hemp  industry  was  getting  a  start  in  our  State — perha]is  not  less 
than  4,000  or  5,000  acres  was  grown  here,  and  within  25  miles  of  this 
place,  on  a  paying  basi.s — but  since  everything  comes  in  free  in  that  line, 
we  have  reduced  our  acreage  to  400  or  500  acres,  and  unless  we  get 
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some  jirotection  it  looks  as  though  we  would  be*comi)elled  to  stop  our 
tow  mills  and  crib  corn  iu  them.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  had  a  duty  of  2.J 
cents  per  pound  that  it  would  add  an  industry  in  the  West  which 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  us. 

The  growing-  and  putting  the  hemp  into  tow  requires  much  labor,  and 
our  people  would  feel  the  loss  of  my  mill  very  seriously  if  it  should 
stop,  the  work  in  connection  with  same  being  all  winter  labor.  Of 
course  this  is  but  a  speck,  but  if  encouraged  would  certainly  grow  to 
quite  an  industry.  I  trust  you  will  give  the  matter  due  consideration, 
and  if  you  find  it  will  not  do  the  general  public  an  injustice  to  give  us 
some  protection,  the  hemp  raisers  will  certainly  feel  very  grateful  if  you 
should  give  us  about  2i  cents  per  pound  and  think  it  good  Kepubiican 
doctrine. 

II.  Cruzen. 

TARIFF  OF  $4  TO  $6  RECOMMEN.DED. 

Winona,  Minn.,  January  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Upholstery  tow  is  a  coarse  tow  which  is  used  in  making  upholstering 
for  furniture,  and  has  been  largely  used  throughout  the  United  States. 
We  understand  that  in  former  years  there  was  a  tariff  of  about  $0  put 
on  this  tow.  It  is  made  in  three  grades,  and  is  called  coarse,  medium, 
and  fine.  Several  years  ago  there  was  a  large  amount  manufactured 
iu  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  States,  but  since  the  land  has  become  too 
valuable  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  raise  flax.  They  now  raise  it 
largely  in  the  West,  in  southern  Minnesota,  northern  Iowa,  and  southern 
Dakota.  Northern  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  are  growing  more 
than  they  formerly  did. 

With  the  changing  of  the  crops  of  flax  from  the  Middle  States  to  the 
Western  we  were  induced  to  maiuxfacture  a  machine  to  break  flax 
straw  into  upholstering  tow,  but  about  that  time  thetariii:'  was  entirely 
taken  oft'  from  all  grades  of  tow  and  the  price  dropped  accordingly, 
until,  with  the  labor  of  manufacturing  and  freight  rates,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  the  man  who  did  the  business. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  if  there  could  be  a  tariff  of  about  from  $4 
to  $(>  i>ut  on  this  kind  of  tow,  it  would  be  of  much  value  to  the  farmers 
in  this  vicinity.  We  understand  that  tow  has  been  shipped  in  large 
quantities  from  Canada  to  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  in  competi- 
tion with  our  Western  tow. 

We  will  say  that  the  flax  straw  is  not  used  for  any  other  purpose, 
and  that  with  a  tariff  it  could  be  worked  up  into  uj)holstering  tow  at 
a  fair  profit  and  give  the  farmers  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  ton  for  the 
flax  straw. 

We  trust  that  with  this  information  you  wiU  be  able  to  arrange  for  a 
proper  tariff  on  upholstering  tow. 

Winona  Manufacturing  Company. 

TAEIFF  OF  $3  ENOUGH. 

Winona,  Minn.,  January  11, 1897. 
Deah  Sir  :  As  I  am  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  upholstering  tow, 
and  we  have  to  compete  with  Canadian  tow,  which  is  now  on  the  free 
list,  I  write  you  to  see  what  you  can  do  for  us  ''tow  fellows."    There 
was  at  one  time  a  $6  duty  per  ton,  but  $3  will  do  just  as  well. 

J.  C.  Webster. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLAES  BURNED  IN  MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis,  JMinn.,  January  8,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  tbe  liberty  of  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you  regarding  tlie 
flax  industry  in  the  West  and  the  condition  of  it.  We  are  numulac- 
turers  of  upholstering  toM',  used  in  the  cities  of  the  East  largely.  Our 
freights  to  Eastern  cities  are  high,  the  distance  being  long,  and  we 
have  had  to  compete  more  or  less  with  Canadian  tow.  They  being 
nearer  the  markets  than  we,  were  able  to  cut  into  x^i'ices  in  such  a  way 
that  it  lias  driven  us  out  of  certain  markets.  While  our  new  machinery 
is  ijerhaps  superior  to  any  they  have,  still  their  labor  gives  them  an 
advantage  over  us.  There  is  an  immense  field  for  the  business  in  Min- 
nesota, loM'a,  North  and  South  Dakota.  Our  cai)acity  is  a  production 
of  some  4,000  tons,  but  we  have  had  to  close  one  mill  and  cut  the  others 
down  to  about  800  tons.  We  did  pay  the  farmers  as  high  as  $3.50  i)er 
ton  for  the  straw,  but  what  little  we  have  recently  i^urchased  has  been 
at  $2.  We  believe  witli  a  proper  tariff  the  business  could  again  be 
brought  back,  and  trust  your  body  will  see  fit  to  do  what  is  possible 
toward  adjusting  a  tariif.  The  farmers  of  this  State  should  get  at 
least  $100,000  out  of  the  straw  they  now  burn  for  want  of  a  market. 

C.  E.  &  Geo.  N.  Lyman,  Jr. 

CANADIAN   COMPETITION. 

Dodge  Center,  Minn.,  January  5,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Messrs.  Kumpf  Bros.,  of 
South  Dakota,  who  are  large  manufacturers  of  upholstering  tow  at 
Madison,  S.  Dak.,  and  Eomana,  Iowa.  They  name  twenty-eight  dif- 
ferent flax  mills  in  Ontario,  Canada,  which  are  comitetitors  for  the 
United  Stat'^s  markets.  There  are  a  great  number-of  mills  in  Canada 
which  compete  with  us  for  this  trade,  and  as  they  have  a  decided 
advantage  of  us  in  the  way  of  freight  rates  to  our  best  markets,  namely, 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Detroit,  and  Grand 
Eapids,  Mich.,  and  common  points,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there 
should  be  a  tariff  placed  on  upholsterers'  tow  of  at  least  $10  ])er  ton. 

There  is  a  grade  of  tow  known  as  paper  stock  that  is  ship])ed  into  the 
United  States  and  used  for  upholstering  purposes  which  should  pay 
the  same  tariff  rate  when  so  used. 

The  tow  from  Canada  is  not  superior  to  the  tow  made  in  Minnesota, 
and  if  there  was  a  tariff  that  would  protect  us  we  would  manufacture 
ten  times  as  much  tow  as  we  now  do.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  flax  straw  wasted  in  Minnesota  each  year  which  would  be 
used  if  we  could  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  Canada  manufacture 
of  same. 

There  will  not  be  over  300  cars  of  tow  made  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  this  year  on  account  of  low  ])rice,  and  tlicre  will  be  very  little 
profit,  if  any,  on  what  is  made.  Nearly  all  the  .mills  are  now  idle,  and 
have  been  since  they  manulactured  the  crop  grown  in  1895.  1  have 
only  bought  about  500  tons  of  flax  stra\v  grown  in  1890,  and  I  should 
have  bought  1,000  tons  in  order  to  make  a  reasonable  output  at  my  three 
mills.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  the  other  mills  in  southern  Minnesota 
which  have  bought  a  single  ton  of  this  year's  (189G)  crop. 
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We  have  also  experimented  with  hemp  the  last  three  years,  and  have 
found  that  we  can  raise  it  here  for  fiber  to  a  decided  advantage,  and  if 
there  was  a  tariff  on  that  product  which  would  enable  it  to  be  grown 
in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  we  would  be  enabled  to  compete  with  them, 
as  our  farmers  say  they  have  time  in  the  winter  to  handle  hemp  to 
advantage. 

Hem])  twine  is  not  consumed  by  the  farmers  or  those  dependent  on 
them  in  the  great  grain  fields  of  the  Xorthwest,  and  I  believe  it  was  a 
mistake  in  the  McKinley  bill  to  remove  the  tariff,  hoping  to  benefit  the 
above  class  of  people. 

With  a  reasonable  protection  on  flax  tow  of  all  kinds,  on  flax  for 
spinning  purposes,  and  hemp  fibers  and  goods  manufactured  from  same, 
there  will  be  a  wonderful  increase  in  utilizing  the  same. 

J.  K.  Brady. 

TOW  SHOULD  EEMAIN  FREE. 

Eaij  Claire,  Wis.,  Becemher  21,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Concerning  the  revision  of  duties  on  flax,  tow,  and  yarn,  we  have 
to  say: 

(1)  There  is  no  tow  manufactured  in  the  Korthwest,  nor  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  is  suitable  for  spinning 
into  yarns  to  be  made  into  crash  toweling.  In  Minnesota  and  D;ikota 
flax  is  grown  for  the  seed,  and  the  only  tow  made  is  a  coarse,  uncleaned 
article  suitable  only  for  upholstering  and  like  purposes.  We  could  not 
■use  it  in  our  business  if  it  was  furnished  fiee  of  cost.  In  Michigan, 
near  the  Canada  line,  a  better  article  is  prepared,  but  we  have  been 
unable  to  use  any  of  the  samples  sent,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  clean 
enough.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  use  a  Russian  tow  on  wliich  at 
present  no  duty  is  imposed.  The  removal  of  tow  from  the  free  list 
would  work  serious  hardship  to  manufacturers  of  crash,  and  if  a  high 
duty  was  imposed,  we  can  not  see  how  we  could  continue  its  manufacture. 

(2)  We  use  foreign  warps  in  making  crash,  and  a  reduction  of  tlie 
present  duty  on  tow  yarns  would  greatly  help  us  in  meeting  foreign 
competition  on  the  manufactured  goods. 

(3)  We  favor  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  duties.  We  are  unable 
to  understand  how  foreign  crashes  can  be  sold  so  cheaply  in  our  markets 
under  the  present  tariff,  except  on  the  grounds  of  undervaluation.  In 
regard  to  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  manufactures  of  tow,  we  do  not 
feel  like  asking  too  much.  If  we  can  have  free  raw  material  and 
specific  duties  on  imported  goods,  we  will  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate 
increase  of  the  present  schedules. 

Eau  Claire  Linen  Company, 
S.  S.  Kepler,  Secretary. 
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TWO  NEW  PRODUCTS  WHICH  ARE  IN  NEED  OF  PROTECTION. 

Philadelphia,  December  29,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Assuming  that  in  framing  the  new  tariff  law  under  couvsideration  of 
your  committee  it  is  the  desire  of  tlie  committee  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  bring  about  prosperity  all  over  the  country  and  not  merely  to  Eastern 
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manufacturers,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  two  ]>ro(lucts,  the  reason- 
able consideration  of  which  in  the  new  tariff  would  create  new  indus- 
tries of  great  value  to  those  classes  of  producers  who  seem  to  be  most 
difficult  to  reach  directly  through  tariff  legislation,  viz,  the  Southern 
and  Northwestern  farmers.  One  of  these  is  the  product  of  the  South- 
ern pine  tree,  a  cotton  bagging  which  can  be  made  from  pine  needles. 
The  supply  is  unlimited  and  the  demand  for  bagging  you  can  measure 
by  the  cotton  crop.  The  value  you  can  estimate  by  the  amount  of 
money  sent  out  of  tlie  country  every  year  for  Jute  bagging.  This  i)ine- 
fiber  bagging  can  be  made  to  compete  favorably  with  jute  when  jute  is 
not  the  beneficiary  of  100  per  cent  bounty,  as  is  now  the  case,  and  in 
fact  could  almost  compete  with  it  under  existing  adverse  exchange 
conditions,  but  money  to  start  new  industrird  enterprises  can  not  be 
had  so  long  as  these  industries  are  being  driven  out  of  existence  by 
adverse  legislation. 

The  second  product  to  which  1  refer  is  made  from  a  waste  material 
in  the  Northwest,  vi/.,  flax  straw,  and  my  remarks  above  anent  pure 
fiber  apply  with  equal  or  even  greater  force  to  this  material,  lleference 
to  the  statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Department  will  show  the  enor- 
mgus  quantities  of  this  fiber  which  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste  every 
year.     Each  ton  oi  flax  straw  rei)resents  about  300  i^ouuds  of  fiber. 

Your  interest  in  these  suggestions  will  depend  entirely  upon  whether 
the  new  law  is  to  be  a  revenue  or  a  truly  protective  measure. 

After  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  dyestuff  business,  I  can  say  that 
ad  valorem  duties  on  aniline  or  coal-tar  dyes  put  a  premium  on  rascality. 

John  H.  Lorlmer. 


HACKLED  FLAX  OR  DRESSED  LINE. 

(Par:igrapli265.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  J.  E.  LEESOH  &  CO.,  SELLING  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  NORTH  GRAFTON,  MASS.,  FLAX  MILLS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  8, 1807. 
Cojnoiittee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  the  selling  agents  of  the  i)roduct  of  the  Grafton  FFax  Mills  at  North 
Grafton,  Mass.,  we  beg  to  address  your  honorable  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  raw  material  which  is  used  at  those  mills — hackled  llax  or 
dressed  line.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Grafton  mills,  nearly  two 
decades  since,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  flax  in  this  country 
adapted  for  the  use  of  those  mills  in  si)inning  yarns  wliich  are  used  iu 
the  manufacture  of  tlireads  for  sewing  boots,  shoes,  harness,  aiid  other 
heavy  materials,  no  such  tiax  being  grown  on  this  continent,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover.  We  are  therefore  of  necessity  obliged 
to  import  the  flax  necessary  for  the  use  of  those  mills.  It  hap])ens  to 
be  convenient  for  us  1o  imjiort  tliis  llax  divested  of  the  straw  and  tow. 
Othei-  spinners  find  it  to  tlieii-  advantage  to  import  scnlchcd  llax,  they 
liaving  uses  for  the  tow  which  results  from  the  ])rocess  of  hackling. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  after  the  fiax  plant  is  pulled  from  the 
field  it  goes  through  a  ])rocess  of  moistening,  technically  called  retting, 
for  the  puipose  of  loosening  the  straw  and  woody  jiortion  of  the  stalk 
from  the  fiber.     It  is  then  taken  to  the  scutching  mill,  where  it  goes 
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tlirougli  the  first  process  of  cleansing  of  such  extraneous  substances 
from  the  fiber.  The  next  process  of  disintegration  and  straightening 
of  the  fiber  is  culled  hackling,  and  it  is  after  the  fiax  has  undergone  this 
last  operation  that  it  is  known  as  dressed  line  or  hackled  flax,  in  which 
condition  it  is  when  imported  by  us.  You  will  observe  that  the  mate- 
rial at  this  stage  is  still  a  fiber  and  is  in  no  sense  a  manufactured  prod- 
uct, not  being  in  a  condition  for  use  in  any  of  the  economic  arts.  The 
first  process  of  manufacture  follows  that  of  hackling,  which  this  mate- 
rial undergoes  when  received  at  the  mills  at  North  Grafton. 

From  the  enactment  of  the  first  tariff  act  in  1789  until  the  act  of  1870, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years — 1828-1830 — the  legislation  of  Congress 
upon  this  substance  was  based  upon  the  plain,  obvious  facts  relating 
to  the  matter  here  indicated,  namely,  that  tlax,  whether  taken  after  the 
j)rocess  of  retting  or  after  the  process  of  hackling,  is  raw  flax.  Acting 
upon  tliis  view,  therefore,  the  same  rate  of  duty  was  imposed  ujion  the 
material  during  all  the  period  named,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief 
interval  indicated. 

From  1870  to  189-1  a  slight  difference  was  made  in  the  rate  applicable 
to  scutched  flax  and  hackled  flax,  and  the  law  of  1894  still  retained  a 
duty  on  hackled  flax,  but  placed  scutched  flax  on  the  free  list.  Pre- 
sumably the  object  of  making  this  discrimination  was  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  men  engaged  in  this 
limited  field  of  industry.  We  have  made  diligent  investigation  in 
regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  wages  of  the  few  hundred  persons  thus 
employed  during  the  i)eriod  when  the  duty  on  hackled  and  scutched 
flax  was  different  and  when  it  was  the  same,  and  we  must  frankly  state 
to  your  honorable  committee  that  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  evi- 
dence that  it  made  the  sliglitest  difl:erence  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
the  number  so  employed,  or  that  such  discrimination  has  in  any  degree 
affected  their  condition.  The  linen  industry  is  a  comparatively  limited 
business  at  the  best,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  effectual 
way  of  encouraging  that  industry  in  this  country  is  to  enable  the 
spinner  to  buy  his  raw  material  where  and  in  such  form  as  will  best 
suit  his  requirements,  at  the  lowest  cost  compared  with  the  cost  of  the 
same  material  to  the  foreign  spinner.  In  order  to  diversify  the  linen 
manufacture  here  it  is  essential  that  the  manufacturer  shall  have  open 
to  him  the  flax  markets  of  the  world,  so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
select  just  the  kind  of  flax  which  is  adapted  to  the  particular  product 
he  would  manufacture.  No  country  produces  flax  which  is  equally 
adapted  to  all  the  various  purposes  of  the  flax  spinner.  The  flax  prod- 
uct of  each  country  has  its  special  qualities  and  peculiarities,  and  it 
is  necessaiy  that  the  spinner  of  fine  flax  yarns  shall  be  enabled  to 
select  his  raw  material  in  the  world's  markets,  and  that  he  should  not 
be  hampered  by  the  addition  of  the  extra  item  of  cost  of  this  material 
in  order  that  he  may  successfully  comi)ete  with  spinners  in  other 
countries. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  flax  fiber  will  be  produced  in  merchantable 
quantity  and  quality  in  this  country,  for  many  technical  reasons  which 
it  is  not  necessary  that  we  burden  your  committee  with  at  this  time. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  product  of  the  American  flax  grower  is  flax- 
seed and  its  products.  Owing  to  the  dry  climate  and  warm  tempera- 
ture, flaxseed  ripens  in  this  country  more  fully  than  in  European  lands. 
The  value  of  the  flaxseed  and  its  products  at  present  grown  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  something  like  $15,000,000  per  annum,  and  it  is 
an  established  fact  that  the  value  of  these  flaxseed  products  grown  in 
this  country  is  six  or  seven  times  greater  than  the  value  of  all  the  flax 
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fiber  at  ])resent  imported  into  the  United  States.  Our  extended  expe- 
rience in  linen-thread  manufacture  in  tliis  country  lias  conclusively- 
proved  to  us  that  the  wise  policy  for  Conp:ress  to  adopt  in  relation  to 
the  product  of  the  flax  plant,  with  the  view  on  the  one  hand  of  pro- 
tecting- the  flax  grower  in  the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time 
encouraging  the  development  of  linen  manufacture,  is  to  put  an  ade- 
quate rate  of  duty  on  the  product  of  flaxseed,  and  following  the  prece- 
dent of  Congressfrom  1780  to  1870,  admit  flax  fiber,  or  raw  flax  in  all  its 
forms,  upon  the  same  basis;  moreover,  that  the  policy  adopted  froni 
1832  to  1842,  admitting  such  materials  free  of  duty,  will  more  effectu- 
ally than  any  other  method  which  can  be  devised  help  the  farmer  who 
raises  the  flax  and  the  flax  spinner  who  would  manufacture  it. 

J.  R.  Leeson  &  Co. 


FLAX  DRESSEKS. 

(Paragraph  265.) 

STATEMENT   OF   MR.    JOHN   WILSON,    OF   NEWARK,   N.   J.,   FLAX 
DRESSER  IN  BEHALF  OF  LABOR. 

Saturday,  January  2^  1897. 

Mr.  Wilson  read  the  following  paper: 

Mr.  Chaiiiman  a^^d  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  I  beg  to 
say  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  flax  dressers,  to  ask  your  committee  to 
restore  the  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  hackled  flax,  known  as  dressed 
line,  with  raw  on  the  free  list;  but  if  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  be  put 
upon  the  raw,  then  we  ask  you  to  advance  the  duty  on  dressed  to  4^ 
cents  a  pound,  as  it  would  take  li  pounds  of  raw  flax  to  make  1  pound 
dressed.  We  are  not  asking  a  prohibitory  tarilt",  but  one  that  will 
even  the  conditions  existing  between  labor  abroad  and  in  this  countr3\ 

There  are  two  classes  of  flax-spinning  factories  in  this  country — one 
inaports  all  or  nearly  all  of  its  flax  in  a  dressefl  state,  merely  spinning 
and  finishing  it  into  yarns  and  threads  here.  One  of  these  firms,  doing 
business  in  Craiton,  Mass.,  and  Johnstone,  Scotland,  em])loy  about  700 
hands  in  their  flax-dressing  departnient  at  the  latter  place,  but  none 
in  their  factory  here;  and  taking  into  account  the  rate  of  wages  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  as  follows:  Sixty-five  pounds  of 
dressed  flax  being  the  average  product  of  112  pounds  of  raw,  which  con- 
stitutes a  day's  work  in  both  places,  we  get  the  following:  $0.40  for 
dressing  1  pound  of  flax  in  America,  $3.95  cost  of  dressing  1  pound  of 
flax  in  Great  ]'>ritain,  with  duty  added  leaves  a  balance  of  82.45  in  favor 
of  the  importer.  Those  figures,  gentlemen,  represent  the  liighest  wages 
paid  abroad  in  our  trade.  We  do  not  ask  a  i)rotection  to  enable  us  to 
compete;  with  the  lowest  rate  of  wages,  which  is  Kussian,  and  costs  but 
one-half  cent  to  dress  a  pound,  nor  is  the  rate  Ave  ask  one  tliat  will  pro- 
hibit importations  and  so  yield  no  revenue,  for  it  still  leaves  a  margin 
for  the  im])orter  who  lias  his  flax-dressing  plant  abroad.  IJere  are  the 
Treasury  figures  for  duties  collectted  on  flax  and  tow,  at  3  cents  a  pound: 

Dressed  flax,  877,820.45;  at  1  cent  a  pound,  raw  flax,  81)0,041.88;  at 
one-half  cent,  tow,  825,720.55;  total  duties,  $100,594.88,  for  1892. 
Unties  collected  for  year  ending  June  30,  1800,  on  dressed  flax  only, 
$44,440.07;  excess  of  revenue  from  flax  in  1802  over  1800,  8155,148.81. 
These  figures  which  we  quote  are  Tieasury  reports.  We  believe  (but  in 
our  i)osition  we  can  not  i)rove)  that  much  dressed  flax,  notably  from 
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Euasia  (labor  being  GOO  per  cent  below  here),  comes  in  without  paying 
duty,  as  it  is  so  coarse  that  only  an  expert  could  detect  any  diflerence 
between  it  and  the  raw  material,  thereby  defrauding  the  Government 
of  much  revenue.  As  to  the  flax-growing  industry,  some  of  us  believe 
that  it  has  been  wiped  out  by  the  importers  of  dressed  flax,  as  they, 
having  no  dressing  i)]ant  in  their  firms  here,  offer  no  market  for  the 
consumption  of  American-grown  flax.  Therefore  we  hohl  that  unless 
dressed  flax  is  protected  to  nearly  even  the  wages  paid  b}^  the  Ameri- 
can firms  here  and  the  importing  firms  abroad,  it  would  be  folly  to 
place  a  duty  on  raw,  thinking  that  might  foster  the  growing  of  flax. 
It  woukl  only  serve  to  kill  it,  for  the  importer  would  only  laugh  at  that 
duty,  since  he  never  pays  it  only  when  he  gets  the  chance  of  foisting 
his  dressed  on  the  customs  officer  for  raw. 

We  also  hold  that  any  increase  in  the  duty  on  dressed  flax  will  not 
increase  the  price  to  tlie  consumer,  and  in  proof  thereof  we  can  refer 
you  to  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  of  January,  1891,  and  on  the  same 
page  you  will  find  an  importing  firm  of  Grafton,  Mass.,  announcing 
that  the  price  of  their  manufactured  threads  and  yarns  is  increased 
owing  to  the  increase  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  duty  on  dressed  flax,  and 
the  announcement  of  tlie  Shrewsbury  Thread  Works,  of  Kearny,  N.  J., 
a  purely  American  firm,  that  they  wished  to  enter  irdo  a  contract  with 
any  customer  for  a  period  extending  even  to  five  years  at  the  old 
market  rates.  Barbour,  of  Patersou,  and  Smith  &  Dove,  of  Audover, 
Mass.,  had  the  same  announcement  as  tlie  Shrewsbuiy  mills.  Increase 
of  duty  on  dressed  flax  does  not  mean  increased  prices  to  consumer  or 
American  manufacturer — in  fact,  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  latter,  as  it  tends 
to  even  the  difference  in  labor  between  him  and  the  importer. 

Our  appeal  is  for  a  protection  to  American  labor,  because,  by  cir- 
cumstances over  which  we  have  no  control,  it  is  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  labor  abroad,  which  is  just  as  skilled,  but  which  is  so  jioorly 
paid  that  it  has  materially  injured  us  and  reduced  the  revenue. 

We  again  refer  to  Treasury  figures  to  prove  our  statement.  In  1894 
there  were  882.-36  tons  of  dressed  flax  imported;  in  1895  it  grew  to 
1,797.70  tons,  paying  a  duty  of  $56,431.20,  against  $67,2.37.40  in  1894, 
while,  counting  62  pounds  as  a  day's  work,  it  meant  the  laying  off  of 
about  400  haciders  at  $2,  400  roughers  at  $1.50,  and  200  boys  at  80  cents 
per  day:  but  the  number  is  much  more,  as  there  are  tons  of  dressed 
flax  coming  in  as  raw,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  judging  what  is  raw  and 
what  is  dressed. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  you  to  give  the  above  statement  your  most  earn- 
est consideration.  This  is  a  case  in  which  labor  alone  is  the  recipient 
of  protection  accorded,  and  if  the  protection  is  not  enough  to  cover  the 
dift'erence  in  wages  the  importer  pockets  the  diiference  and  sells  his 
wares  for  the  same  price  to  the  consumer  as  the  American  manufac- 
turer, who  pays  more  than  double  the  wages  to  labor.  The  3  cents  per 
pound  which  we  ask  to  be  restored  to  us  if  raw  be  left  on  the  free  list  is, 
according  to  the  Treasury  report  of  rating,  only  10.16  per  cent.  This  is 
labor's  appeal,  and  we  have  full  confidence  that  the  results  will  be  sat- 
isfactory to  us. 

Mr.  Tawnet.  How  does  the  quality  of  the  material  imported  com- 
pare with  that  grown  here? 

Mr.  Wilson."  I  wrote  to  the  Agricultural  Department  on  this  subject 
and  received  the  following  letter: 

Washington,  Decemher  29,  1896. 

Dkar  Silt:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  26th  instant,  asking-  for  certain  statis- 
tics in  re^^ard  to  the  tlax  prodnction  in  the  United  States,  I  have  to  iniorni  you  that 
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I  am  iiuable  to  comply  witli  your  request,  as  I  have  no  available  iulbrmation  on  the 
subject.  The  latest  statistics  iu  rejiard  to  flax  available  to  this  office  are  those  of 
the  Eleventh  Census  for  the  year  1890. 

Hexky  a.  EoBiNSON,  Statistician, 

Mr.  Tawney.  In  Minnesota  we  burn  it.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
tbat  the  flax  grown  in  this  country  is  of  the  same  quality  as  that 
imi)orted,  or  could  be  used  for  the  same  purpose? 

Mr,  Wilson.  No;  I  say  it  compares  with  the  Kussian. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  the  Kussian  imported? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  largely. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  many  of  these  factories  are  there  in  this  country 
that  have  establishments  running  in  European  countries'? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know  of  three. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  they  dress  all  their  flax  over  there  and  bring  it 
Lere  dressed  ? 

Mr.  W^iLSON.  Only  one  does.     The  others  import  partially. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Do  you  represent  the  workingmen,  or  the  factories'? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  represent  the  workingmen — the  liacklers  aud  flax 
dressers. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  What  department  of  flax  do  you  work  iu — 
hackling? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Did  you  ever  work  in  the  old  country'? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Where? 

Mr.  Wilson.  At  Belfast. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  difference  between  Ameri- 
can-grown flax  and  flax  that  is  used  iu  Belfast  ■?  Do  we  produce  an  article 
in  this  country  of  the  same  fabric  that  they  produce'? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir.  One  reason  for  that  is  that  in  New  York  State 
they  allow  the  flax  to  rot  on  the  ground.  The  frost  rots  it,  and  that 
gives  the  flax  a  color  which  would  not  be  very  uice  in  fabrics. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  great  establishments  in  Belfast  use  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  flax  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom'? 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  foreign  flax  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr,  (iROSVENOR.  They  import  more  than  they  use"? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  they  import  it  from  Belgium. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  were  iu  the  busi- 
uess  abroad? 

Mr,  Wilson.  Going  on  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Grosvenor,  You  say  they  import  Russian  and  Belgian  flax'? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  l>elgian  flax  is  the  finest  flax  grown. 

Mr.  Grosvenor,  Do  you  think  that  with  the  full  development  of 
the  industry  in  this  country  we  could  produce  as  good  an  article  as 
they  do? 

Mr,  Wilson,  No,  sir;  the  farmers  would  have  to  follow  the  same 
methods  in  this  country  that  are  followed  in  ]>elgium  and  Ireland. 

Mr,  Grosvenor.  Would  it  not  do  to  import  raw  flax  without  being 
hackled? 

Mr.  Wilson,  You  could  dei)end  upon  the  imported  raw  flax, 

Mr,  Grosvenor.  Then  we  could  import  from  Belgium  just  the  same 
as  they  imi)ort  from  Belgium? 

Mr,  Wilson.  Yes;  and  i  sup])ose  the  freight  is  about  the  same- 
Mr.  Tawney.  The  only  difiiculty,  as  I  understand  it,  with  the  Amer- 
ican flax  is  the  manner  of  its  treatment. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  That  has  a  great  deal  to  do  Avith  it. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  the  farmers  here  would  treat  it  the  same  as  the 
farmers  over  there  treat  it,  would  it  ])rodiTce  as  good  an  article"? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  uot  like  to  say  it  would  produce  as  fiue  an 
article,  but  they  could  produce  as  stroug  a  flax. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Where  they  raise  tiax  for  liber  do  they  save  the  seed! 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  it  is  of  au  oily  nature,  and  if  you  allow  the 
seed  to  ripen  the  oil  leaves  it  and  the  tiber  is  bad. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  say  that  labor  in  the  United  States  is  COO  per 
cent  higher  than  in  Europe  and  100  per  cent  liigher  than  any  country  I 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  100  i)er  cent  higher  than  in  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  tlie  western  part  of  this  country  they  raise  tlax  for 
seed  and  burn  the  fiber.     Is  there  any  other  use  to  which  it  can  be  i>ut°? 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  might  use  it  for  burlaps.  It  would  enter  into 
that. 
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(Paragraphs  267  and  424^.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  EUTHEHEOSB,   OF   OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Saturday,  January  2,  1897. 

Mr.  EuTHERFORD  Said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  desire  to  be  heard  here  before  this  committee  in  regard  to 
Schedule  J.  1  have  come  from  California  in  the  interest  of  this 
schedule,  the  first  time  I  have  been  here,  and  I  should  like  to  make 
a  plain  statement  in  regard  to  our  requirements,  calling  attention  in 
the  first  place  to  what  we  think  is  necessary  to  give  a  reasonable  pro- 
tection. I  will  refer  in  the  first  place  to  paragraph  267  of  the  customs 
law  of  1894 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  to  your  mills  in  California.  What 
are  you  making'^ 

Mr.  Rutherford.  We  are  making  twine,  yarn,  and  cloth  in  a  great 
many  varieties,  all  of  which  are  noted  here  in  this  statement  which  I 
will  i)roceed 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  running  your  mills"? 

Mr.  liUTHERFORD.  Tliey  have  been  running — the  first  mill  started 
there  just  about  1867,  so  that  would  be  over  tliirty  years.  During  the 
thirty  years,  however,  the  industry  has  largely  increased.  About  fif- 
teen years  ago  it  was  doubled,  and  I  will  proceed  to  show  in  this  state- 
ment all  the  various  points  which  I  think  your  committee  will  require 
to  know  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Rutherford.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  267  of 
the  customs  law  of  1894,  which  reads:   "Yarn,  made  of  jute,  thirty 
per  cent  ad  valorem."    For  this  section  in  the  new  law  we  ask  that  ib 
read  as  follows :  "  Yarn,  made  of  jute,  thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  present  law  (free  list),  section  424i,  reads:  "Burlaps  (1),  and 
bags  for  grain  made  of  burlaps  (2)." 

We  ask  that  this  be  transl^red  to  the  dutiable  list,  and  that  the 
section  shall  read  as  follows:  "Burlnps  of  any  width,  of  flnx,  jute,  or 
hemp,  or  of  which  fiax,  Jute,  or  hemp,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  the 
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comiDoneut  material  of  cliief  value  (except  such  as  may  be  suitable  for 
bagging- for  cotton),  one  and  three-quarters  cents  per  pound.  Bags  for 
grain  made  of  burlaps,  two  cents  per  pound  " 

In  tlie  present  law  (free  list),  section  ."iOl  reads:  "Gunny  bags  and 
gunny  clotlis,  old  or  refuse,  fit  only  for  renianufaeture," 

We  ask  tliat  this  paragraph  be  transferred  to  the  dutiable  list  and 
read  as  follows:  "Gunny  bags  nnd  gunny  cloths,  old  or  refuse,  tit  oidy 
for  renianufaeture,  one-half  cent  j>er  pound.'' 

We  are  anxious  to  have  a  si)ecilic  duty  on  yarn  and  twine,  but  there 
are  some  difticulties  in  the  way  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  sizes.  I 
have  samples  here  if  any  gentlemen  of  the  committee  want  to  see 
what  I  refer  to,  and  I  am  ready  to  show  them.  Referring  to  yarns  and 
twine,  it  would  be  difticult  to  put  it  in  a  specific  rate,  owing  to  the  great 
varieties  of  twine  and  yarn  made,  the  small  sizes  requiring  a  great  deal 
more  labor,  but  the  amount  stated  would  cover  the  whole  in  a  fair 
manner. 

Those  Pacific  Coast  States  I  represent,  and  for  which  I  claim  the 
foregoing  changes  in  the  customs  laws,  have  been  gradually  taking  their 
places  in  the  list  of  manufacturing  communities.  We  had  not  long  ago 
in  lull  operation  10  woolen  mills;  also  hosiery  mills,  jute,  flax,  and  cot- 
ton mills;  also  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  shi])building  on  a  large 
scale,  all  of  which  were  prosperous  under  the  protection  policy  which 
created  them.  We  are  largely  engaged  also  in  the  production  of  wool, 
hops,  fruit,  borax,  sugar,  wheat,  and  lumber.  We  realized  at  the  recent 
election  that  immediate  relief  was  necessary  from  the  evil  effects  of  the 
general  disaster  which  overtook  us,  as  affecting  the  above-named  inter- 
ests in  1893,  a  disaster  which  brought  us  industrial  stagnation  and 
social  discontent.  Wage  earners,  and  also  farmers  who  produce  wheat, 
hops,  fruit,  sugar,  and  wool,  gave  their  votes  willingly  for  protection, 
believing  this  to  be  the  quickest  and  most  efficacious  means  of  righting 
our  wrongs,  of  giving  the  Government  the  needed  revenue,  and  idle 
men  the  needed  employment.  The  farmer  does  not  insist  upon  protec- 
tion for  his  wool,  fruit,  hay,  hops,  and  sugar  without  according  the 
wage  earner  the  same  protection  to  his  labor  in  the  factory,  the  work- 
shoi),  and  the  foundry — a  fair  and  reasonable  tariff  that  will  secure  liv- 
ing wages. 

The  sugar,  fruit,  wool,  and  grain  producers  realize  that  they  depend 
largely  ui)on  the  well-paid  industrious  crowds  to  buy  their  products. 
This  is  the  home  market,  which  out  tiiere  is  appreciated  as  the  best. 

For  the  i)ast  two  years  few  of  onr  people  have  been  busy.  Many 
thousands  can  find  nothing  to  do  and  the  home  market  has  largely  dis- 
appeared ;  the  i)urchasing  ])ower  of  the  peoj)le  has  been  cri})pled.  I  Avish 
to  refer  s])ecia]ly  to  the  textile  industries  of  the  Pacilic  Coast,  and  to 
state  what  is  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  the  jirotection  of  <mr 
industries  engaged  in  jute  manufacture  into  twine,  burlaps,  bags,  and 
gunny  cloth,  as  described  in  Schedule  J  of  the  present  tariff  law.  Cali- 
fornia was  one  of  the  first  States  to  im])ort  the  best  machinery  made 
for  the  nuinufacture  of  twine,  burlaps,  and  grain  bags  from  jute.  This 
machinery  had  to  be  brought  around  the  Horn  from  I'luope,  where  it 
was  mostly  made  in  those  daj's.  and  it  was  installed  out  in  California  at 
great  expense.  It  was  the  first  of  the  States  to  engage  largely  in  the 
nmnnfacture  of  jute  for  the  home  maiket.  In  those  early  days  the 
West  was  far  from  the  ICast,  and  to  have  our  domestic  wants  supplied 
at  home  was  an  important  convenience  for  tlie  farnier.  Ever  since  1809 
our  mills  have  supplied  a  lai'ge  perfcntage  of  the  jute  bnrla])s,  bags, 
twine,  and  hop  cloths  and  wool  sacks  needed  in  California.     This  State 
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is  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of  jute  ij^oods.  Sugar,  grain,  wool,  dried 
fruits,  beans,  mustard  seed,  flour,  nuts,  etc.,  are  nearly  all  shipped  in 
jute  or  cotton  bags.  There  are  uo  grain  elevators  in  California,  and  no 
cars  or  ships  are  loaded  with  grain  in  bulk  for  transportation. 

At  first,  when  fanners  began  growing  wheat,  and  to  ship  wool,  they 
had  great  dilnculty  in  procuring  bags  and  twine  sufficient  for  moving 
their  crops,  so  fast  did  the  grain  trade  develoi)  in  the  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  Importers  took  advantage 
of  the  scarcity  of  bags  and  put  up  the  prices,  sometimes  as  high  as 
16  cents  apiece  when  occasion  permitted.  Under  the  competition  of 
home-made  goods,  bags  were  graduallj^  reduced  in  price  until  in  1875 
the  price  fell  to  12  cents  each,  in  1880  to  10  cents,  in  1890  to  7  cents,  in 
1892  to  G  cents  and  under.  The  standard  grain  bag  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  well  known  in  all  the  jute  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  36 
inches  long,  22  inches  wide,  weighs  12.1  ounces,  and  holds  130  pounds, 
or  2  bushels,  of  wheat.  The  quantity  used  annually  often  exceeds 
40,000,000.  Jute  burlaps  and  other  goods  had  been  reduced  ail  along 
in  like  proportion  with  grain  bags.  Thus  all  along  the  home-made  prod- 
ucts were  kept  in  competition  with  foreign  imports,  acting  as  a  leading 
factor  in  keeping  down  i)rices  and  preventing  corners  and  pools  from 
being  formed  to  oppress  the  farmer. 

Up  to  1891,  when  the  Wilson  bill  took  effect,  there  had  always  been 
a  fair  duty  levied  on  foreign  importations,  sufficient  to  enable  the 
manufacturer  to  run  his  mills,  pay  reasonable  wages,  and  compete  witli 
the  low-paid  labor  of  Calcutta.  A  skilled  workman  in  a  Calcutta  mill 
is  paid  1  rupee,  or  about  30  cents,  a  day,  while  women  have  less  than 
half  that  amount,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  statement  attached  hereto,  and 
to  which  I  will  refer  later. 

The  Calcutta  mills,  since  the  Wilson  bill  took  efi'ect,  have  been  run- 
ning night  and  day.  Three  thousand  looms  have  been  added  this  year 
(1896)  to  the  weaving  capacity  of  the  10,000  looms  previously  running 
The  Wilson  bill  benefited  the  Calcutta  and  Dundee  jute  industries  at 
the  expense  of  the  American.  The  California  mills  have  never  paid 
more  than  a  small  percentage  on  the  capital  invested,  and  during  some 
years  they  lost  money.  For  several  years  previous  to  1894,  or  up  to 
the  time  the  mills  were  shut  down,  if  the  State  prison  jute  mill  be 
included,  well  on  to  40  ]}er  cent  of  the  requirements  of  the  coast  were 
supplied  by  the  home  manufactories. 

Owing  to  the  wiping  off'  of  the  entire  duty  from  bags,  burlaps,  and 
gunny  cloth  by  the  Senate  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  up  there  for  final 
passage  in  August,  1894,  this  industry  was  completely  wiped  out,  and 
the  mills  closed  down. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  here  that  when  the  bill  was  first  brought 
into  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  as  you  no  doubt  remember,  it  gave 
us  15  per  cent  protection  on  our  industries.  We  wired  Senator  Voor- 
hees  and  drew  his  attention  to  it,  and  the  bill,  when  it  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate, was  raised  by  Senator  Voorhees,  I  believe,  to  22i  per  cent,  but  at 
the  last  week  of  the  Senate's  sitting  it  was  knocked  out  entirely. 

To-day  300  looms  are  standing  idle  in  Oakland.  The  preparing, 
spinning,  and  other  machines,  all  of  an  expensive  kind,  and  on  which 
over  40  per  cent  of  duty  had  been  paid  to  the  Government  when  the 
machinery  was  imported,  are  lying  idle,  and  the  laborers,  numbering 
from  800  to  900  people,  are  out  of  work.  Those  people,  like  many  others, 
are  anxiously  awaiting  the  much-desired  relief  from  Congress,  so  that 
they  may  start  in  again  under  a  just  measure  of  protection  to  earn  an 
honest  Living. 
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As  before  stated,  extraordinary  etibrts  have  of  late  years  been  made 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  establish  manulacturiiig-  ijulustries.  Jute  man- 
ufacture A\'as  one  ^vell  suited  to  our  conditions  and  requirements.  It 
was  not  only  a  surprise  to  us  Avhen  the  entire  duty  was  wiped  off  (those 
jute  products  named)  by  the  ^Senate  on  almost  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, but  it  was  quite  startling-  and  entirely  unexpected.  Xo  other 
iudustry  in  the  whole  country  was  so  severely  smitten.  The  California 
mills  being  larger  producers  of  cloth  than  of  twine  and  yarn,  it  fell 
heavily  n])on  us.  In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, where  many  mills  are  located,  more  yarn  and  twine  is  manu- 
factured than  there  is  of  cloth.  They  were  more  fortunate,  as  the 
Senators  from  those  States  saw  to  it  that  some  measure  of  protection 
was  left  for  yarn,  threads,  and  twine.  The  requirements  of  the  Western 
States  in  jute  goods  of  all  kinds  are  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  it 
is  important  that  the  jute  industry  should  not  be  destroyed,  but  rather 
increased. 

Beet  sugar  manufacture  out  there  alone  is  destined  to  be  a  great  and 
imf>ortant  industry,  and  in  connection  with  this  business  much  cloth 
and  textile  supplies  are  required.  One  thousand  acres  of  beets  call 
annually  for  $1  J)00  worth  of  the  products  of  the  loom,  to  be  used  in  the 
l>rocess  of  converting  the  beet  into  sugar  and  shipping  it.  Thus  one 
industry  helps  another,  and  the  whole  community  is  benefited.  Then 
the  borax  trade,  when  in  a  prosperous  state,  calls  largely  for  filters, 
bagging,  and  other  woven  material. 

Thete  is  a])pended  to  this  statement  a  comparative  list  of  wages  paid 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Calcutta,  I^ritish  India,  to  show  your  com- 
mittee the  exact  cost  of  manufacturing  jute  in  both  countries.  This 
statement  shows  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  jute  in 
both  countries,  and  demonstrates  the  amount  of  duty  required  to  give 
protection  to  American  labor.  Great  Britain  is  being  hurt  by  Calcutta, 
and  ultimately  Calcutta  is  to  be  the  great  competitor  of  the  world,  until 
Japan  should  take  a  part  in  it,  wliicli  she  has  begun  to  do.  I  have 
seen  goods  already  coming  into  San  Francisco  made  in  Japan  that  no 
American  or  Indian  could  match  for  cheapness  and  beauty  in  the  textile. 
It  comes  in  competition  with  your  cotton  wraps  for  covering  horses  and 
your  clieaj)  wool  wraps  in  this  country,  and  will  ultimately  drive  them  out. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  refer  again  to  Schedule  J,  paragra])h 
392J,  which  reads  as  follows:  "Bagging  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  and 
all  similar  material,  suitable  for  covering  cotton,  composed  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  hemp,  flax,  jute,  or  jute  butts,  free," 

Also,  paragraph  424.J,  which  reads:  "BurlaiJS,  and  bags  made  for 
grain  of  burlaps,  free." 

Under  those  two  paragrapjis  importers  are  bringing  in  many  kinds 
of  goods  free  of  duty,  and  chiim  they  are  entitled  to  the  free  entry  of 
all  such  under  the  reading  of  those  clauses.  Those  goods  I  refer  to 
as  coming  in  free  include  horse  blanketing  made  of  jute,  colored  and 
checked  plaids,  coarse  carriage  robes,  jute  paddings,  jute  drilling,  jute 
tarpaulin,  twills  and  jute  i)rint  cloths,  bleached  jute  sheetings,  sugar 
filter  and  straining  cloth,  etc. 

The  Chaikman,  I  understand  those  are  being  entered  as  burlaps  on 
the  fiee  list! 

Mr,  KuTnEKFOKD.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  samples  of  the  goods  im- 
ported. If  you  will  excuse  me  I  will  open  the  sami»les.  I  have  larger 
samples  if  anyone  cares  to  examine  them,  but  these  are  little  cuttings 
[exhibiting  samej.    Those  were  never  intended  to  come  in  free 

Mr.  UoLLiVER.  How,  then,  did  they  happen  to  come  in  free? 
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Mr.  EuTHERFORD.  I  was  just  going  to  exx)lain  as  I  proceed,  and  if 
you  will  allow  me  I  will  just  proceed. 

That  those  were  never  intended  to  come  in  free  is  the  contention 
made  here,  and  the  Government  is  being  deprived  of  its  just  revenues. 
The  wording  of  those  clauses  is  so  indefinite  and  yet  so  comprehensive 
it  is  not  surprising  that  importers,  under  a  misconstruction  of  their 
meaning,  evade  the  law.  The  result  is  that  American  manufacturers 
of  mixed  jute  cloths  and  of  coarse  woolen  and  cotton  and  jute  dyed 
fabrics  are  unjustly  made  to  sufier.  It  need  not  be  a  surprise  under 
these  circumstances  should  importers  come  forward  and  advise  that  no 
change  be  made. 

These  statements  are  hum.bly  and  respectfully  submitted  to  your 
honorable  committee  with  the  hope  that  the  present  conditions  will  be 
cha-nged  by  the  fixing  of  a  tarifi:"  suf&cient  to  protect  the  industrious 
citizens  of  this  nation  in  their  respective  fields  of  usefulness. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

William  Rutherford. 

(For  the  Californiii  Cotton  Mills  Company,  California  Jute  Mills  Com- 
pany, Ames  &  Harris  Co.,  California,  and  the  Ames  &  Harris  Co.,  Port- 
laud,  Oreg.,  and  others.) 

TABLES    SUBMITTED    BY   MR.  RUTHERFORD. 

Cost  of  mamtfacturmg  100,000  yards  10^-ounce  40-inch  burlaps  in  the  United  States. 

To  make  100,000  yards  of  lOiV-ounce  40-inch  burlaps  ■would  reqviire  66,500  pounds  of 
raw  jute,  33^  tons,  and  the  labor  of  142  persons  working  ten  days,  ten  hours  each  day. 

33i  tons  raw  jute,  at  $60  per  ton $1,  995.  00 

Help  (per  day  each) : 

^2  batchers  men,  at  $2 $40.  00 

2  softeners,  at  $1.75 35.00 

8  carders,  at  $1 80.  GO 

12  drawers,  at  $1 ." 120.00 

2  rovers,  at  $1 20.00 

2  helpers,  at  75  ce'uts 15.  00 

12  spinners,  at  $1.25 1.50.  00 

12doffers,  at  60  cents 72.00 

8  spoolers,  at  $1 80.00 

1  band  sewer,  at  $1 10.  00 

1  oiler,  at  $1.25 12.00 

2  truck  boys,  afc  75  cents 15.  00 

1  machinist,  at  $3 30.00 

1  spinner,  at  $3 30.00 

1  secondhand,  at $1.50 15.00 

1  watchman,  at  $2,25 22.50 

9  copers,  at  $1. 17 105.  00 

Sbeamers,  at  $2 60.00 

3  warpers,  at  $1.25 37.  50 

46  weavers,  at  $1.25 575.  00 

3  loom  fixers,  at  $2.25 67.  .50 

2  tiuishers,  at  $2 40.00 

1  measurer,  at  ,'?;2 20.  00 

2  folders,  at$2.  25 45.  00 

2  packers,  at  $2.25 45.  00 

1  stamping  and  shipping  clerk,  at  $4 40.  00 

1  oiler,  at  $1 .75 17. 50 

1  foreman,  at  $3 30.00 

1,  829.  00 

Power,  oil,  forces,  insurances,  depreciation  of  plant,  and  other  price  charges.         420.  00 

Total  cost 4,244.00 

Cost  of  100,000  yards  in  California,  $4,244,  or  4.24  cents  per  yard. 

As  a  yard  weighs  10^  ounces  and  costs  4.24  cents  per  yard,  16  ounces  would  cost 
6.46  cents.  6.46  cents  is  the  net  cost  of  1  pound  of  manufactured  burlaps  in  the 
United  States. 
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Cost  of  matiufacturiitg  100,000  yards  of  10\-ounve  40-iticlt  lurlap  In  Calcutta  and  hn/ing 
same  don-ti  in  California. 

Requiriiig  231  jiersons  iu  Calcutta  workiug  ten  days,  ten  hours  each  day. 

lUijieea.     Anna. 

33J  tons  raw  jute  at  150  rupees  jjerton 4,987        8 

Help  (per  day  each) : 

1  nuni  batching,  at  1  rupee 40 

4  helpers,  at  12  anna 30 

12  card  tenders,  at  12  anna 90 

18  card  i'raniers,  at  12  anna 135 

4  roving  hands,  at  12  anna 30 

20  spinners,  at  12  anna 1 ..   150 

IG  dollers,  at  8  anna 80 

12  spoolers,  at  12  anna 90 

12  cop  hands,  at  12  anna 90 

2  oilers,  at  1  rupee 20 

2  spare  hands,  at  12  anna 15 

1  skilled  machinist,  at  8  rupees 80 

1  skilled  helper,  at  2  rupees 20 

1  spinning  overseer,  at  6  rujjees 80 

1  skilled  helper,  at  2  rupees 20 

1  messenger,  at  1  rupee 10 

4  warpers,  at  14  anna 35 

3  warp  helpers,  at  12  anna 22 

90  -weavers,  at  14  anna 787 

4  loom  iixcr-s,  at  1  rupee  2  anna 45 

3  finishers,  at  1  rupee 30 

2  measurers,  at  1  rupee 20 

3  folders,  at  1  rupee 30 

3  ]»ackers,  at  1  rupee 30 

1  oiler,  at  1  rupee 10 

1  band  sewer,  at  1  rnpee 10 

1  skilled  machinist,  at  8  rupees 80 

1  foreman,  at  S  rupees 80 

1  second  hand,  at  4  rupees 40 

1  bookkeeper,  at  6  rupees ^. 60 

1  pay  clerk,  at  8  rupees 80 

1  engineer,  at  8  rupees 80 

2,  419 

Power,  oil,  insurance,  interest,  repairs,  depreciation,  and  other  fixed 

charges 1, 190 

Freight,    commission,    insurance,  brokerage,    from    Calcutta    to    San 

Francisco 1,  220 

Total  cost 9,816        8 

Counting  the  rupee  equal  to  31  cents  United  States  money,  that  would  make 
total  cost  of  1(10,000  yards,  $3,043.11. 

As  a  yard  weighs  \0l  ounces  and  costs  3.04  cents  per  yard,  16  ounces  would  cost 
4. 63  landed  in  the  United  States. 

Com;parison  of  costs. 

Cents. 

Cost  of  manufacturing  1  pound  of  burlap  in  the  United  States 6.  46 

Cost  of  manufacturing  1  pound  of  burlap  iu  Calcutta,  British  India 4.  63 

Cost  in  the  United  States  greater  than  that  in  India 1.83 

The  following  mills  in  the  United  States  manufacture  jute  iu  some  form:  Chelsea 
Jute  Mills,  New  York;  D(dphin  Jute  Mills,  Paterson  N.  .1.;  Planet  Mills,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Tucker  &  Carter  Cordage  Company,  Hrdoklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Allentown  Spinning 
Company,  Allentown,  Pa.;  John  Good  Spinning  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Trav- 
ers  Bros!,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Sehlechter  Jute  Cordage  Company,  Philadelidiia,  Pa. ; 
John  T.  Bail(;y  A  Co.,  Philadeliiliia  Pa.;  Finley  &  Co.,  Philadel])hia,  Pa. ;  Wil- 
mington Manufa<;tiiriiig  ('oiii]iany,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Thomas  .Jackson  Company, 
Reading,  Pa.;  Sutherland  &  ICdwards,  Patersou,  N.  J.;  Pearson  Cordage  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Ludlow  ManuTactiiring  Company,  Ludlow,  Mass.;  California  Jute 
Mills,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  San  (i'nintau  .lute  ]\iills,  San  Quintan,  Cal. ;  Lamons  &, 
Robertson,  Paterson,  N.  .1.;  Plvmouth  Mills,  Plymouth,  Pa.;  California  Cotton 
Mills,  Oakland,  Cal.;  Walla  Walla  Jute  Mills,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
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Mr.  Rutherford.  Now,  tUe  words  "of  similar  material"  is  a  very- 
wide  phrase.  It  includes  this  material  here  [exhibiting].  That  is  sim- 
ilar material  to  cotton  wrapping ;  no  one  can  question  it.  If  you  take 
the  goods  which  come  in  for  binding  hops,  of  which  70,000  or  80,000 
bales  are  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  cotton  bagging,  or  heavy 
cloth  ready  for  wrapping  cotton  bales,  the  graduation  between  the  two 
is  difficult  to  determine,  and  the  custom-house  officers,  inspectors,  and 
appraisers  are  puzzled,  and  they  can  not  do  better  under  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  result  of  putting  burlaps  on  the  free 
list? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  much  more  expensive  is  it  to  make  the  burlaps  than 
the  samples  you  show? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  The  expense  of  making  burlaps  depends  entirely 
upon  the  size  of  the  yarn.  If  the  yarn  is  small,  it  requires  a  great  deal 
more  labor,  and  if  the  yarn  is  thick  you  can  turn  out  a  great  deal  more 
in  the  machine,  because  to  every  foot  there  is  so  much  less  twine.  In 
the  weaving,  every  pick  of  heavy  yarn  is  put  in  quicker  than  small 
picks  of  fine  yarn,  and  consequently  the  coarse  cloth  can  be  made  at 
half  the  price  for  the  labor,  in  some  cases,  of  the  fine  cloth. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  am  referring  to  these  particular  samples. 

Mr.  Rutherford.  That  sample  I  showed  there  would  cost  nearly 
as  much,  this  big  sample,  as  the  finest  burlap,  but  this  little  bundle  of 
samples  are  expensive  because  they  are  dyed.  You  will  notice  these 
solid  colors  are  coming  in  free,  dyed  solid,  and  the  dyers  of  this  coun- 
try have  the  right  and  just  claim  for  dyes  they  have  brought  in  here  to 
dye  goods  with.  No  wool  could  compete  with  them,  jute  costing  3 
cents  per  pound  and  wool  costing  24  cents  and  50  cents  when  it  is 
washed.  All  colors  are  coming  in.  You  will  notice  all  colors  are  com- 
ing in  free  of  duty.  Those  goods  are  imported  free,  although  we  have 
tried  to  stem  the  current. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  term  "burlap"  admit  of  so  wide  an  appli- 
cation as  that?  What  is  the  meaning  commercially  and  technically  of 
the  word  "burlap"! 

Mr.  Rutherford.  It  means  a  coarse,  textile  fabric;  burlaps  and  hes- 
sian  are  two  conventional  phrases.  It  was  just  fifty  years  ago  since 
men  in  England  and  Scotland  were  trying  to  weave  jute.  I  have  seen 
machines  made  which  cost  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars.  They 
could  not  manufacture  jute,  and  they  had  to  go  on  experimenting  for 
years  with  the  jute,  and  in  London  nobody  knew  how  to  work  it;  but 
gradually  they  began  to  work  it  with  a  little  oil  and  a  little  soap,  and 
ultimately  they  became  acquainted  with  its  nature;  and  the  names,  I 
do  not  know  how  they  originated  or  what  they  were  derived  from,  but 
"burlaps"  and  "hessians"  are  the  names  which  include  everything 
when  you  come  to  a  popular  reckoning  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  any  plain  weaves  of  jute  be  considered  as 
burlaps  under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Yes,  sir;  not  only  plain,  but  twilled  cloth;  orna- 
mental goods,  too. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  statement  that  these  goods  came  in  free  was  ques- 
tioned a  moment  ago.  I  understand  you  made  efforts  to  prevent  them 
coming  in  free.  Will  you  state  what  efforts  you  have  made  recently, 
and  what  the  result  was  ? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  I  told  the  inspector  in  Mr.  Tucker's  office,  who  is 
the  chief  appraiser — I  told  his  assistant  that  was  horse  blanketing;  it 
was  called  plaid,  and  used  to  be  imported  by  a  great  many  gentlemen 
T  H 79 
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1  know.  Mr.  Ayers,  I  tliink,  used  to  import  tbe  borse  blauketiug  and 
liay  a  big  duty,  and  1  stated  it  was  not  fair  to  bring-  tbat  in,  and  it  was 
never  intended  under  tbat  act.  Tbe  act,  as  I  understand  it,  put  bur- 
laps free  so  as  to  benefit  tbe  farmer  wbo  raises  grain  and  tbe  cotton 
grower  in  bis  cotton,  and  it  was  just  to  bring  in  tbose  goods,  but  tbey 
read  tbe  clause  "burlaps  and  bags  made  for  grain  of  burlaps,  free," 
and  "  all  sucli  material,"  and  say  tbe  clause  is  comprebensive,  but  I 
believe  tbey  appealed  to  tbe  New  York  Board,  and  I  tbink  just  now  it 
is  in  abeyance,  and  tbey  allow  no  more  of  it  to  come  in,  and  it  bas  been 
stopped. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Tbis  difficulty  bas  all  arisen  under  tbe  act  of  1894, 
and  if  tbe  burlaps  were  dutiable  tbe  difficulty  would  never  bave  taken 
place. 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Tbere  was  never  any  trouble  before  that.  Tbey 
read  over  tbis  very  carefully  here,  "  bagging  for  cotton,  gunny  clotb, 
and  all  similar  material."  Now  tbis  bagging  comes  in  for  hops  greatly 
at  San  Francisco.  If  the  crop  of  hops  is  poor  and  there  are  no  hops, 
rather  than  carry  that  bagging  they  send  it  to  the  East,  and  sometimes 
to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  for  wrapping  cotton  in  instead  of  carry- 
ing that  for  a  year  or  two.  Hops  have  been  at  5  cents  instead  of  25 
cents,  and  the  cloth  had  to  be  disposed  of,  and  so  hop  bagging  is  very 
little  different  from  cotton  wrapping,  and  it  is  all  under  the  general 
head  of  "  similar  material."  It  does  not  say  anything  about  color. 
Suppose  you  put  a  dozen  strii)es  on  the  cotton  wrapping  and  that 
passes ;  suppose  you  put  in  two  dozen  colored  stripes  and  tbat  passes, 
where  is  the  limit  to  be? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  section  do  you  claim  these  goods  come 
in,  424|or392i? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  I  will  just  read  tbe  section  here.  I  looked  it  up 
in  the  book  I  have  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  section  are  they  admitted? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  In  section  392^. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  tbe  term  "similar  material"? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Yes,  and  bring  in  the  goods  there.  They  are 
burlaps  made  of  jute. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Why  should  they  not  come  in  under  this  section  of 
424J,  "Burlaps  and  bags  for  grain  made  of  burlaps"? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  This  is  a  California  grain  sack,  known  all  the 
world  over  as  a  grain  sack  for  2  bushels  of  wheat,  of  which  we  got 
40,000,000  last  year,  and  everybody  knows  this  to  be  a  burlap  [illus- 
trating]. Tbat  is  called  in  England  and  India  a  "  hessian"  and  in  this 
country  a  "  burlap."  It  is  the  standard  size.  Tliis  sack  is  22  by  36  and 
it  weighs  12^  ounces. 

Mr.  Payne.  These  come  in,  you  contend,  as  burlaps  and  other  sim- 
ilar material? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Yes,  sir;  similar  material — under  the  two  words 
"  similar  material." 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Similar  material  is  provided  for  "as  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  flax,  jute,  or  jute  butts."  It  is  not  contended 
these  come  in  for  covering  cotton? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Yes,  sir;  we  get  cotton  from  Galveston.  We 
import  from  Galveston  and  Texas  points  6,000  bales  a  year  in  the  Cali- 
fornia mills.  Many  bales  are  covered  with  piece  cloth  like  that  [illus- 
trating]. Last  year  in  particular  a  great  many  of  them  were  covered 
with  fine  cloth .  You  see  the  thing  is  this :  If  the  heavy  cotton  burlaps, 
or  cotton  wrapping,  weighs  15  pounds  and  costs  4  cents  a  pound,  that 
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is  GO  ceuts.  They  have  gone  up  to  flue  cloth  aud  called  it  cotton  wrap- 
ping that  only  weighs  half  as  much  as  that  heavy  cloth  and  not  twice 
the  price,  so  it  is  cheaper  to  cover  the  cotton  sometimes  with  the  fine 
cloth.  Now,  I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  the  manufacture 
of  a  hundred  yards  of  10^-ounce  burlap.  All  of  these  standard  bags 
are  made  of  lOj^-ounce  burlaps  40  by  36  inches;  that  is  the  standard  of 
all  grain  bags,  and,  unless  by  special  order,  they  are  made  LO.^-ounce 
weight,  40  inches  for  the  width,  and  36  inches  long. 

Now,  I  have  figured  that  here  as  the  standard,  so  that  everyone  might 
know  it.  I  have  a  long  statement  of  wages,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  I 
think,  to  go  over  it  unless  you  want  me,  and  I  Avill  only  show  that  the 
total  is  $4,244  for  100,000  yards  made  in  this  country.  Now,  in  dividing 
that  up  we  find  that  is  4.24  cents  to  the  yard.  Now,  we  take  a  pound 
of  that  at  the  same  proportions  and  it  will  cost  6.46  cents  to  the  pound, 
or  4.24  to  the  yard.  Now,  if  we  take  Calcutta,  to  make  100,000  yards 
ill  Calcutta  of  the  same  cloth,  pay  insurance,  commissions,  brokerage, 
and  everything  connected  with  it,  to  land  it  in  San  Francisco  with  all 
the  items  stated  here  will  cost  9,816  rupees  and  8  annas,  counting  the 
rupee  equal  to  31  cents — which,  I  think,  it  is  scarcely  equal  to  at  present, 
but  we  will  put  it  at  that,  so  the  Indian  statement  will  not  be  less  than 
it  should  be — and  it  comes  to  $3,043.11  in  United  States  money  landed 
in  San  Francisco  or  New  York,  and  there  is  very  little  difference  when 
freights  are  reasonable — about  $5  or  $6.50  a  ton  measurement,  which  is 
40  cubic  feet. 

So  I  say  this  amount  of  cloth  lauded  in  this  country  costs  $3,043.11. 
As  a  yard  weighs  lOi  ounces,  too,  the  cost  of  1  yard  of  Calcutta  cloth 
landed  here  is  3.04  cents  aud  1  pound  will  cost  4.63  cents,  or  a  difference 
of  1.83  cents  per  pound,  a  little  over  li|  cents  a  pound  for  the  cloth  in 
the  piece.  The  bales  generally  come  in  2,000  yards.  Now,  a  great  deal 
of  that  cloth,  as  you  will  see  from  the  returns,  comes  into  this  country 
to  be  cut  up  into  bags.  In  making  the  bags  about  tbree-eighths  or  half 
a  cent  is  the  cost  of  cutting  up,  doubling,  sewing,  hemming,  filling,  and 
baling  the  bags;  about  three-eighths  of  a  cent  to  the  bag  is  the  cost  of 
the  work  for  making  this  clgth  into  bags,  and  consequently  if  the  bags 
come  in  free,  if  we  are  to  be  protected  in  the  same  measure  as  against  the 
cloth,  we  have  to  have  a  little  more  protection  on  bags.  It  is  astound- 
ing what  a  quantity  of  cotton  is  needed.  Now,  the  mills  interested 
with  us  in  California — we  have  fully  500  looms  in  California — and  the 
only  mill  running  just  now  is  the  State  prison  mill,  and  they  are  at  their 
wits'  end  (the  State  prison  directors),  for  I  have  spoken  to  them,  aud 
they  are  wondering  how  to  get  the  thing  to  pay^  and  they  get  their 
labor  free. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  long  have  the  mills  been  idle? 

Mr.  EuTHERFORD.  It  was  in  August,  1894,  the  bill  giving  us  free 
burlaps  was  passed,  and  the  mills  were  shut  down  that  year;  that  was 
about  the  end  of  1894. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Are  you  sure  you  are  absolutely  correct  about  the  iirice 
of  these  foreign  goods'? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Yes,  sir;  aud  I  would  be  very  glad  if  any  of  the 
Members  here  would  take  this  and  examine  it,  or  have  any  expert 
examine  it  acquainted  with  foreign  exchange,  insurance,  etc.  I  leave 
this  statement  with  the  committee,  aud  I  invite  inspection  of  it. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Have  any  of  your  California  textile  plants  been  removed 
to  this  country  where  labor  is  so  cheap? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  No,  sir;  but  I  will  tell  you  one  little  point  I  did 
not  touch  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  but  if  you  will  permit  me  I  will 
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tell  you  what  lias  liiipi)eued.  As  1  stated  iu  this  paper,  there  are  six- 
teen of  these  mills  ruuuiug  in  California.  One  of  the  largest  was  run- 
ning during  the  war  and  I  believe  it  made  the  best  blankets  in  the 
United  States  for  both  the  South  and  North,  and  supplied  an  immense 
quantity-  of  goods  at  that  time,  running  day  and  night.  That  mill  until 
a  few  years  ago  employed  a  thousand  people,  with  about  sixty  big  dye 
vats  for  dyeing  goods,  and  had  an  immense  plant  at  Black  Point.  That 
mill,  when  the  difficulties  were  so  disheartening  and  thingKS  looked  so 
bad,  had  been  trading  all  the  time  with  the  Japanese,  and  the  Japanese 
saw  this  mill  and  bought  it  complete,  except  the  engine,  which  was  too 
big.  1  Avent  and  bought  the  engine,  a  tJOO-horsepower  engine.  I  sent 
six  or  eight  men  there,  trained  mechanics  and  machinists.  They  took 
down  that  engine.  I  went  there  at  the  time  and  saw  the  work  i)roceed- 
ing,  and  1  saw  in  that  mill  a  whole  crew  of  Japanese  brought  over  from 
Japan  in  a  steamer  for  the  very  i)urpose  of  taking  down  that  machinery. 
I  saw  that,  and  spoke  to  them,  and  they  took  down  all  the  machinery, 
tacked  all  of  it  with  labels  in  their  own  Avriting,  and  packed  all  that  plant, 
except  the  building,  away  in  the  steamer,  and  sent  with  it  these  men 
who  were  brouglit  over.  I  never  understoi  )d  how  they  could  bring  them 
over  to  this  country  to  do  the  work  that  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
machinists  in  our  State,  who  are  idle  by  the  hundreds,  but  that  is  a  fact, 
and  that  is  only  one  instance.  There  are  only  three  mills  running  in 
California 

Mr.  Cobb.  Have  any  Jute  mills  transferred  their  i)lants? 

Mr.  EUTHERFORD.  No ;  but  1  will  state  about  the  mill  I  am  immedi- 
ately connected  with.  I  have  worked  in  mills  since  I  left  school  iu  the 
textile  industries  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  I  am  acquainted  with 
all  textile  industries,  and  the  mill  I  am  connected  with  has  a  large  cot- 
ton department  immediately  adjacent  to  the  jute  plant.  Some  time  ago, 
when  our  jute  plant  was  standing  idle,  a  Japanese  merchant,  about 
whom  we  inquired  as  to  his  honor  and  integrity  and  capability  to  i)er- 
form  whatever  contract  he  might  make  with  us,  offered  us  a  fair  propo- 
sition to  take  our  mill  to  Japan  and  locate  it  at  Osaki,  where  since  1883 
there  have  been  over  sixty  cotton  mills  built,  but  it  was  considered  it 
would  be  better  to  take  our  mill  to  Yokohama,  where  coal  was  90  cents 
a  ton  and  we  could  secure  labor  of  Japanese  women  for  8  sen — 8  sen  is 
about  5  cents,  the  Japanese  yen  only  equaling  53  cents  and  the  silver 
yen  weighing  more  than  an  American  dollar.  We  have  a  lot  of  them 
coming  into  California.  The  Japanese  girls  would  work  for  about  G 
cents,  or  from  8  to  10  sen.  We  were  cold  we  could  get  all  the  Jai)anese 
help  we  wanted  for  22  sen,  which  would  be  about  12  cents  of  our  money. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Coiild  you  own  the  mill  over  there? 

Mr.  IluTHERFORi).  We  investigated  the  matter.  I  am  an  American 
citizen  and  have  been,  I  am  proud  to  say,  for  many  years,  and  we  found 
we  could  not  own  any  property  there.  No  alien  can  own  property  in 
Japan ,  and  the  proposition  we  got  was  to  be  satisfactory,  because  we  could 
make  a  contract  that  the  Government  would  be  called  ui)on  to  enforce, 
that  they  would  give  us  a  reasonable  amount  for  the  plant  when  they  took 
possession,  which  would  be  about  four  years  alter  it  started.  There  is 
one  peculiarity  in  Japan  which  we  found  out  from  our  investigation,  that 
nearly  all  the  mills  there  are  furnished  withCanadian  and  Scotch  machin- 
ery. There  is  no  mill  in  Jai)an  that  enq)loys  any  European  labor  after 
they  start;  not  one  of  those  02  mills,  1  am  assured,  has  any  European  or 
American  labor  after  running.  Everyone  is  jiaid  off'  and  the  foreign 
element  is  cleared  out,  and  when  I  found  we  could  not  own  the  property 
and  have  control  of  it  as  I  did  not  Avant  to  become  a  Japanese  citizen — I 
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thought  America  was  far  better — we  stopped  our  iieg-otiations,  in  the 
hope  that  something  would  be  done  to  enable  us  to  run  here.  Now, 
there  is  a  mill  at  Santa  Ivosa  standing  idle;  there  is  one  at  Petaluma 
standing  idle;  one  at  San  Jose  standing  idle;  there  is  a  mill  at  Woodland 
which  has  been  standing  idle,  but  I  think  it  was  burned  a  short  time 
ago.  There  are  mills  in  Oregon  standing  idle  to-day  that  have  run  for 
thirty  years,  and  all  these  are  facts  which  makes  us  anxious  about  the 
future. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  you  attribute  the  idleness  of  tlie  mills  to  the 
present  tariff? 

Mr.  EuTHERFOED.  Yes ;  particularly  where  there  is  hoisery  made. 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  the  hosiery  of  Germany.  I 
know  it.  I  saw  the  German  goods  thirty  years  ago  coming  up  to  the 
best  standard  of  the  French  and  English  makes,  and  to-day  Germany 
leads 

Mr.  EusSELL.  What  are  the  hosiery  mills  making,  cotton  or  woolen 
hose '? 

Mr.  EuTHERFORD.  This  very  one  I  was  speaking  of  as  going  to 
Japan 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  your  mill  located  at  Oakland? 

Mr.  EuTiiERFORD.  Ycs;  on  the  water  front.  We  have  the  harbor 
and  railroad  right  at  the  mill  and  can  load  everything  into  cars  or 
boats.  There  was  a  hosiery  mill  in  Oakland,  a  large  one,  employing 
300  persons,  which  was  taken  away — a  part  to  British  Columbia  and  a 
part  to  Provo — but  I  understand  it  is  standing  idle.  You  can  get  good 
wool  at  G  cents  that  used  to  be  20  cents  in  California,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  run  and  meet  these  nice,  elegant  goods  that  come  from  Germany. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  the  difference  in  labor  the  only  disabibty  under 
which  you  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  ? 

Mr.  EuTiiERFORD.  No ;  I  was  commencing  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  I  would  never  have  said  anything  about  it  unless  it  had  been 
mentioned,  we  pay  more  in  this  country,  taking  it  all  in  all,  for  insur- 
ance, taxes,  etc.  I  was  over  in  Europe  last  year,  in  the  beginning  of 
1895,  and  1  was  there  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  knew  the  inside  of  all 
the  mill  business  and  manufactories  pretty  well  when  I  was  in  school 
and  after  that,  and  in  Europe  the  general  insurance  is  far  lower  than 
here,  and  you  can  get  water  in  any  of  these  old  European  cities  for 
almost  nothing  if  you  start  a  manufactory,  but  in  this  country  you  have 
to  pay  for  water,  and  we  have  to  pay  high  taxes.  We  have  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  in  sight  of  our  mill,  which  costs  the  State  a  good  many 
thousand  dollars,  and  we  have  to  pay  taxes  to  keep  up  that  university 
and  educate  our  growing  young  men  to  be  useful  in  chemistry  and 
textile  sciences  and  everything  of  the  kind,  and  we  are  willing  to  main- 
tain the  university,  but  all  this  has  to  be  taken  into  account  of  the 
manufacture.  Then  for  water — we  pay  for  water  for  our  mills  to  the 
water  company  50  cents  per  1,000  gallons.  In  any  city  of  Europe  you 
can  get  it  for  2  pence,  which  is  4  cents,  and  in  many  cities  they  give 
the  water  free. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  does  the  transportation  rates  here  compare  with 
the  transportation  rates  over  there  ? 

Mr.  EuTHERFORD.  W^hcu  it  is  a  long  distance,  it  is  very  low.  From 
Aberdeen  to  London,  which  is  fully  500  miles,  you  can  take  a  ton  of 
goods  for  about  42  shillings.  That  is  not  any  cheaper  than  it  is  in  this 
country,  and  for  long-distance  transportation  rates  are  cheap,  com- 
paratively si)eaking. 
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Mr.  Tayne.  You  say  tliat  some  of  the  cities  ^i\Q  water  free.  That 
is  simply  to  maimfacturing'  coiicerns? 

]\Ir,  Ki'THERi'OKD.  (llasfiow,  for  instance;  1  do  not  know  that 
Glasgow  gives  it  iree,  but  almost  free. 

i\Ir.  Pa^  NE.  Do  not  some  of  the  eountries  discriminate  in  favor  of 
manufacturing  concerns  in  taxes  generally? 

3Ir.  KiTiiEKFORi).  Yes,  sir.  They  have  that  power  sometimes  to  do 
so,  and  the  State  of  California  would  do  it,  but  the  Judge  here  reminds 
me — I  was  going  to  state  that  our  constitution,  drawn  up  about  twenty 
years  ago,  is  against  allowing  any  concessions  to  a  manufacturer  in  the 
way  of  taxes  or  anything,  but  we  would  readily  be  assisted  by  the  State 
if  they  could  do  so  consistently,  as  the  industries  are  so  few.  Is'ow,  in 
189.")  there  were  200  young  men  who  went  away  from  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  to  the  Central  American  States  to  grow  coffee.  They 
were  idle  for  months  and  could  not  get  anj'thing  to  do,  and  this  past 
summer  there  were  so  many  idle  men,  young  educated  men  who  ought 
to  be  able  to  tind  something  to  do,  that  thej'  went  away  to  Alaska  to 
see  if  they  could  get  gold  by  mining,  and  nearly  all  of  them  cam.eback, 
as  it  was  a  failure.  What  are  tbey  going  to  do  if  we  shut  up  the 
mills?  In  Oakland  there  are  from  10,000  to  20,000  young  people, 
counting  the  suburbs.  Oakland  proper  j^robably  has  about  100,000 
inhabitants.  Now,  there  are  20,000  young  people;  what  are  tbey  going 
to  do.'  That  is  a  great  concern  of  the  people  out  there,  and  to  show 
you  Just  how  a  manufactory  influences  a  community  I  want  to  show 
you  a  striking  example  of  the  benefits. 

You  see  this  hose  here  [illustrating  with  a  piece  of  cotton  hose].  Now, 
until  (juite  lately  there  was  no  hose  made  in  California.  I  was  instru- 
mental in  starting  the  manufactory  to  make  this,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  we  have  got  this  now  for  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  made  in  a 
Calilornia  manufactory  at  a  price  that  no  one  can  find  fault  with.  When 
Ave  had  to  buy  hose  from  the  East  or  import  it  from  England,  sometimes, 
when  it  was  scarce,  they  i)ut  the  price  uj)  nearly  double.  Now  it  is  always 
ready,  and  this  you  get  in  California  from  American  cotton  shii)ped  from 
Houston.  Now,  the  communities  are  glad  to  see  these  things;  they  are 
interested  in  these  things.  The  cotton  interests  of  the  East,  I  must  say, 
were  fairly  protected,  although  in  some  instances  I  know  by  investiga- 
tion the  taiiff  rates  on  vSmall  fine  yarns  is  not  enough,  but  on  yarns  like 
these  I  think  we  can  work  along  and  defy  comi)etition.  Now,  we  have 
made  thousands  of  feet  of  this  in  (California,  and  if  the  goods  arc  not 
first-class  they  come  back  on  us,  but  they  could  not  come  back  on  any- 
body, say  in  England,  two  years  alter  they  got  it. 

]\Ii-.  Taavnev.  How  large  a  ydant  had  you  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  that  kind  ol  hose? 

y\v.  lUJTiiKiM-oiU).  It  is  under  seyiarate  management,  although  I 
took  an  interest  in  starting  it— ]»robably  about  $20,000. 

Mr.  Tav,  key.  Is  there  more  than  one  factory? 

]\Ir.  llr'JiiEKEoin).  .lust  one  factory. 

Mr.  Tawne^  .  When  was  it  established? 

Mr.  PtU'j  HEKEOKD.  It  was  started,  1  think,  just  about  the  beginning 
of  this  past  year— about  the  end  of  1805,  probably — but  I  really  forget 
now. 

Mr.  Ta'WNEY.  How  does  this  industry  now  compare,  which  you  say 
is  reasonably  well  protected  under  the  present  law,  with  the  industries 
which  aie engaged  in  inanufactnring  these  other  textiles? 

Mr.  PrTiiEin-OHi).  Ofjnte? 
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Mr.  Tawney.  Yes.  Has  this  iiulustry  prospered  more  tbau  the 
other? 

Mr.  EuTHERFORD.  Oh,  yes;  but  there  is  not  much  to  invite  anybody 
to  go  into  it.  I  would  have  done  better  had  I  put  the  money  in  the 
bank  and  received  5  or  G  per  cent,  because  of  the  insurance  risk,  etc. 
We  are  glad  to  get  the  money  put  in  to  start  the  thing  with,  if  we  do 
not  get  anything  more  than  the  original  plant. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  that  material  there,  of  which  you  have  shown  sam- 
ples, the  natural  color  of  the  jute  burlap? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  That  is  the  natural  color,  but  I  was  going  to 
show  you  the  bleached  jute  after  it  is  bleached,  when  it  gets  old,  gets 
yellow. 

Mr.  Evans.  But  this  is  the  natural  color  [exhibiting]"? 

Mr.  KuTHERFORD.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  the  bleached  jute  and  you  will 
see  the  difference. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  burlaps  not  exceeding  60  inches  of 
width,  under  the  act  of  1890,  was  1^  cents  a  pound,  and  on  bags  2  cents, 
making  a  differential  of  .'5  cents  for  bags.  How  did  the  burlap  industry 
prosper  on  that  duty  of  If  cents  per  pound;  I  mean  the  burlaps  used 
for  bags  ? 

Mr.  EuTHERFORD.  It  was  just  little  enough,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
never  like  to  pay  a  weaver  less  than  |1.  We  will  not  keep  them, 
because  they  are  not  useful  if  we  just  pay  them  |1,  and  we  have  them 
making  $1.50  a  day  there,  and  often  a  weaver  will  be  employed  on  three 
looms,  and  it  depends  entirely  on  what  they  could  do.  I  would  rather 
not  have  any  help  in  a  mill  than  at  a  dollar's  pay.  I  never  have  paid  a 
competent  girl  less  than  a  dollar,  and  if  you  have  a  duty  of  1|  cents  you 
can  barely  pay  those  wages.  They  work  hard  ten  hours,  and  in  the 
South  they  work  from  eleven  to  twelve  to  thirteen  hours  in  the  cotton 
mills,  and  when  I  go  South  I  find  that  out.  The  climate  there  is  very 
suitable  for  manufacturing  all  the  winter;  it  is  like  this  room  nearly, 
and  they  have  no  expenses  for  heating  the  mill  substantially,  and  the 
climate  around  the  bay  is  beautiful.  There  ought  to  be  a  hundred 
mills  there. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  mill  making  burlaps  not  exceeding  60 
inches  wide  from  1890  to  1894? 

Mr.  EuTHERFORD.  Yes,  sir.  We  made  the  best  quality  up  to  76 
inches. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  burlaps  not  exceeding  40  inches  in  width? 

Mr.  EUTHERFORD.  Yes,  sir;  and  not  exceeding  40  inches  in  width. 
•     The  Chairman.  Was  your  mill  making  burlaps  for  bagging  not 
exceeding  40  inches  in  width  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890  up 
to  1894? 

Mr.  EUTHERFORD.  Yes,  sir;  very  successfully  before  the  duty  was 
taken  off  jute,  and  we  were  never  better  oft'  and  the  people  were  well  paid, 
and  we  made  more  cloth  during  those  two  or  three  years  than  any  two 
or  three  years  before  because  we  were  pushed. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Do  you  know  how  the  jute-bagging  industry  pros- 
pered elsewhere  in  the  country  during  that  time;  whether  it  grew  up 
in  the  South  in  this  cotton  territory? 

Mr.  EuTHERFORD.  Mr.  Adoo  put  a  lot  of  money  in  a  mill  at  Galves- 
ton and  started  in  making  jute  because  he  saw  we  were  making  it  suc- 
cessfully, but  I  believe  now  it  has  passed  into  other  hands.  I  do  not 
know,  as  I  have  not  been  there  for  three  or  four  years.  There  was  a 
mill  started  there  and  I  saw  the  machinery  myself.    Now,  we  paid 
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vromeii  •*!  a  clay  and  men  si. 75  to  $2.50,  firemen  $3,  and  engineers  $100 
a  montli. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  sn])pose,  then,  young  men  Avere  not  going  to  South 
American  countries? 

IMr.  Rutherford.  Kone  that  I  knew  of,  but  they  were  in  that  beau- 
tiful city  stagnating  during  the  time  of  these  industrial  troubles.  Cali- 
fornia is  a  peculiar  place.  It  has  warm  weather  the  year  around  and  a 
7nan  will  experience  no  inconvenience  living  in  tents,  and  these  idle 
people  began  to  collect  in  1893  or  1894  to  the  industrial  armies  which 
started  there,  and  they  gathered  from  all  quarters.  They  came  and 
located  near  San  Francisco,  and  I  was  one  who  helped  to  feed  them.  We 
provided  accommodations  for  them,  but  we  were  glad  to  get  them  away 
after  being  there  two  or  three  months,  and  they  went  from  there  East-- 
to  Washington.  We  were  glad  to  get  them  away.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  our  trouble,  and  these  mills  and  industrial  enterprises  stopped. 

The  Chairman,  Previous  to  the  act  of  1894  there  was  a  large  manu- 
facture of  grain  bags,  weaving  grain  bags  from  refuse  cotton;  that  is, 
from  the  material  remaining  after  making  other  kinds  of  goods.  Do  you 
understand  that  industry  still  continues,  or  has  it  practically  been 
destroyed  by  the  act  of  1894"? 

Mr.  liuTHERFORD.  That  is  the  refuse  cotton 

The  Chairman.  The  refuse  left  after  manufacturing  sheeting,  etc. 

Mr.  Rutherford.  It  is  almost  killed.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
done  in  it.  Then  I  was  going  to  show  the  bags  that  are  coming  in  com- 
petition now  with  the  cotton  white  bag  for  almonds,  for  dried  prunes, 
and  other  goods  which  are  grown  up  and  down  the  coast  there  in  im- 
mense quantities  [exhibiting  |.  That  is  the  kind  of  white  bag  that  takes 
the  place  of  the  cotton  bag  which  used  to  keep  the  mills  in  New  Hamp- 
shire running. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  respecting  the  making  of 
bags  from  jute,  that  is  any  practical  knowledge;  have  you  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  industry? 

Mt.  Rutherford.  I  worked  at  it  while  I  was  a  boy  at  14. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  tell  whether  the  differential  allowed 
by  the  act  of  1890  of  three  eighths  of  a  cent  per  i)ound  was  sufiScient  to 
retain  the  industry  in  large  part  here  in  making  bags  from  burlaps? 

iAIr.  Rutherford.  Well,  three-eighths  was  not  so  bad.  I  think  if 
it  had  continued  we  could  have  gotten  along  nicely  with  the  three- 
eighths.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cotton  yarn  sewn  around  a  bag  in 
hemming  it  and  we  have  got  a  machine  now  which  turns  the  bag  out- 
side in,  and  does  it  cheaply. 

.Mr.  J'>VANS.  To  come  back  to  my  question.  You  say  this  is  tlie  nat- 
uial  unl (leached  color  of  the  burlap? 

Mr.  Rt'Therford.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  J'^VANs.  Of  the  jute  woven  into  the  burlap  cloth? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EvAns.  Mr.  Steele  says  you  do  not  say  that  is  the  natural 

Mr.  Ri'THERFORD.  That  is  the  natural  color  of  jute,  but  I  must 
exidain  that  to  you,  however.  The  jute  comes  from  India  which  is 
used  for  our  bagging,  and  when  it  is  taken  out  the  first  thing  that  has 
to  be  done  with  tlie  jute  when  it  comes  out  of  the  bale  is  to  shake  it 
out  and  put  oil  on  it,  and  during  the  ])rocess  of  "batching,'*  the  tech- 
nical term,  the  jute  changes  color  to  a  little  darker. 

Mr.  JOvANS.  That  is  just  what  I'want  to  get  at.  I  want  to  know  the 
])rocess  by  which  the  jute  is  changed  from  this  color. 

Mr.  Rutherford.  That  originally  in  the  bale  had  been  a  little  more 
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silvery  like  in  appearance  and  the  color  is  changed  in  the  process  of 
"batching." 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  the  change? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  You  can  not  spin  jute 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  jute  at  all  in  making  these 
goods? 

Mr.  EuTHERFORD.  Not  at  all  in  the  process  of  weaving. 

Mr.  Evans.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  as  that  is  the  purpose  I  had  in 
view,  if  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  jute  changed  in  color  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  resemble  hemp? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Well,  I  suppose  sometimes  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Evans.  But,  is  not  a  very  great  deal  of  that  thing  done? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Personally,  I  have  no  cognizance  of  it,  as  we  do 
not  do  it  out  there. 

Mr.  Evans.  It  is  not  done,  then,  in  the  western  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  But  I  know  the  dark-colored  jute  is  often  the 
strongest  you  can  buy,  and  the  dearest.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the 
soil.     Buyers  of  jute  in  India,  where  it  is  grown 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Is  it  produced  altogether  in  India? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Yes,  altogether  in  India. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  understand  you  do  not  sell  burlaps  for  hemp? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  sold  any  for  hem]). 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  that  practice  employed  on  the  Pacific  Slope  at  all 
where  goods  are  offered  as  hemp  when  made  out  of  jute? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  I  could  not  say.  I  could  if  I  saw  the  material, 
because  jute  is  short  and  brittle  like  straw,  while  hemp  is  tough. 
There  is  oil  in  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  silk,  and  all  those  other  fibers,  but 
there  is  no  oil  in  the  Indian  jute,  and  that  is  why  it  needs  oil  artificially. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  sort  of  mill  do  you  operate;  what  are  the  products? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  The  products  of  the  mills  we  operate  are  duck, 
twine,  etc.  We  make  probably  in  our  mill  for  the  fishing  trade  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  alone  from  cotton  200  tons  of  what  is  termed  seine  twine. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  manufacture  cotton  goods  and  then  you  manufacture 
what  other  sort  of  goods? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Jute. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  do  not  use  hemp? 

Mr.  Rutherford,  We  never  used  any  hemp. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  you  manufacture  cotton  and  jute  goods? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  get  your  raw  jute  free? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Raw  jute  has  been  free  since  1890,  I  think. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  are  in  favor,  if  I  understand  you,  of  putting  a  duty 
on  the  manufactured  article?  Where  does  jute  come  in  competition 
with  hemp  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  It  comes,  I  suppose,  in  competition  with  hemp, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  see  a  little  duty  on  jute. 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  what  I  am  after.  What  do  you  think  ought  to 
be  the  duty  on  jute? 

Mr.  Rutherford,  I  myself  eight  years  ago  took  very  active  measures 
to  try  to  grow  flax  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  grew  it,  and  hemp,  too,  and 
ramie;  and  in  the  course  of  time  I  am  confident  if  we  had  encourage- 
ment agriculture  would  pay  engaged  in  the  growing  of  hemp  and  flax. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  think  the  climate  and  soil  of  California  would  pro- 
duce good  hemp? 

Mr.  Rutherford,  Yes,  sir;  it  could  not  be  better. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  the  duty  on  jute  now? 
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My.  IJiTin^KFoiii).  Well,  il"  you  put  it  on  the  raw  Jute  you  Mill  have 
to  give  a  little  more  on  tlie  finished  article,  and  there  is  where  the 
trouble  comes  in.     1  would  like  to  see  it  myself  on  the  raw  product. 

Mr.  Faa'SH.  I  was  approaching  it  a  little  anxiously  for  the  reason  a 
good  many  manufacturers  want  free  raw  material  and  protected  fabrics, 
and  1  wanted  to  know  what  your  vieMS  were  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  KrTiiKRFORD.  Well,  if  I  thought  we  could  get  the  finished  arti- 
cle at  a  rate  to  pay  these  men  the  wages  needed,  I  would  say  $5  or  $10 
a  ton  on  Jute,  but  I  thought  it  impractical  in  the  present  condition  of 
public  sentiment.  I  know  in  England  where  I  was  trained  in  the 
schools,  I  was  trained  in  a  free-trade  country  which  a  hundred  years 
ago  was  one  of  the  great  protection  countries,  and  that  is  what  made 
her  rich. 

Mr.  IIUSSELL.  Do  you  manufacture  binding  twine? 

Mr.  KuTHERFORD.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  binding  twine  used  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  very  little.     The  grain  is  all  cut  in  the  field  and 

The  Chairman.  1  wish  to  make  a  statement  to  go  into  the  record 
from  the  ofiicial  statistics  which  are  before  me.  Under  the  act  of  1890 
a  revenue  of  a  little  over  $2,000,000  was  received  from  the  duty  on 
imported  burlaps  and  a  little  over  half  a  million  dollars  on  imported 
bags,  and  hence  Ave  had  a  revenue  from  those  two  sources  up  to  1894 
of  $2,000,000  a  year,  which  was  all  thrown  away  by  the  act  of  1894. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  do  the  importations  compare! 

The  Chairman,  They  were  increased. 


BUKLAP  AND  BURLAP  BAGS. 

(Froe  list,  ])ara<^ra])li  424L) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  M.  BEMIS,  OF  BOSTON,  REPRESENTING  THE 
BURLAP  BAG  MANUFACTURERS'  COMMITTEE. 

Saturday,  January  3,  1897. 

Mr.  Bemis  read  the  following  pai^er,  and  filed  with  the  committee 
the  two  annexed  letters: 

(3n  December  2.'{  the  burlap  bag  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
met  in  New  York.  At  this  meeting  there  were  represented,  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy,  nearly  all  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  this  line. 
More  than  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  burlap  bag  manufacturing  inter- 
est was  rcju-esented.  At  this  meeting  the  undersigned  were  appointed 
a  conimittee  to  i)repare  and  present  to  your  committee  an  argument  in 
favor  of  a  rate  of  duty  on  imported  burlap  bags  which  would  enable 
our  iactories  to  retain  the  woik  that  they  have  had  for  many  years 
]>ast.  We  are  also  instructed  to  recommend  the  free  entrj^  of  the  bag 
widths  of  burlaj)  cloths  (that  is,  burlaps  00  inches  in  Avidth  and  under) 
if  consistent  with  revenue  necessities.  If  the  free  entry  of  these  is  not 
consistent  with  revenue  necessities,  we  are  instructed  to  ask  that  the 
rate  of  duty  be  made  as  low  as  is  permissible  from  a  revenue  standpoint. 

DUTY  ON  iJAas. 

We  ask  your  committee  for  a  small  duty  on  bags  for  revenue  and  pro- 
tection, as  they  have  been  made  here,  are  made  here,  and  will  continue 
to  be  maile  here  with  a  modicum  of  protection.     The  bag  manufacturers 
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ask  only  to  be  i»ut  on  au  equal  footing  with  Calcutta  manufacturers  by 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  importert  bags  equal  to  the  difference  between 
labor  here  and  labor  there.  Any  less  rate  of  duty  is  offering  a  premium 
to  the  foreign  makers,  which  we  know  your  committee  Avould  not  inten- 
tionally do. 

The  small  protection  of  7  per  cent  on  the  finished  bag,  or  thirty-five 
one-hundredtbs  of  a  cent  per  pound  specific,  does  protect  and  does  result 
in  employment  of  our  labor. 

As  against  Dundee  or  English  wages  we  could  live  without  protec- 
tion, but  against  the  10  cents  per  day  labor  of  India  we  need  the  small 
protection  asked,  or  in  time  must  surrender  the  work  to  Calcutta. 

FREE    BURLAP    CLOTH. 

The  bag  manufacturers'  raw  material  is  burlap  cloths,  and  it  should 
be  free  of  duty.  Burlap  cloth  is  not  a  luxury.  It  is  tlie  cheapest  fabric 
obtainable  for  wrappers  for  grain,  flour,  wool,  ores,  furniture,  and  many 
other  purposes.  Also,  in  compliance  with  many  requests  from  our  con- 
stituents, the  millers  and  grain  shippers,  we  now  respectfully  ask  for 
entry  free  of  duty  of  burlap  cloth  GO  inches  in  width  and  under,  being 
those  widths  which  are  used  for  bags. 

First.  Because  protective  rates  in  former  tariff's  have  utterly  failed  to 
establish  the  manufacture  here  of  these  widths  of  burlap  cloth.  The 
raw  material  is  all  produced  in  India,  where  both  the  climatic  and  labor 
conditions  are  suitable  for  its  production  at  the  lowest  cost.  One  of 
the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  protection  is  that  by  establishing  home 
manufacture  of  those  articles  made  from  domestic  raw  materials  we 
save  freights  and  commissions  to  factories  abroad  on  the  raw  materials, 
and  freights,  commissions,  and  tariffs  in  returning  to  this  country  the 
finished  product.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  burlap  cloth,  as  the  raw 
material  in  any  event  must  be  imported  from  India.  By  importing  the 
raw  material  we  would  pay  freight  and  middlemen's  charges  on  the 
gross  weight  instead  of  upon  the  net  weight  of  the  finished  product. 
The  machinery  for  manufacturing  burlaps  must  l)e  bought  abroad. 
The  first  cost  of  a  jute  mill  in  this  country  is  about  twice  as  nuich  as 
the  cost  of  a  similar  mill  abroad.  This  in  itself  would  be  a  serious 
handicap  to  start  with. 

Second.  The  cheapest  labor  in  the  world  is  now  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  the  manufacture  of  burlaj)  cloth  at  Calcutta,  and  on  a  very 
large  scale.  By  reason  of  this  cheap  labor  Calcutta  manufacturers 
have  found  it  easy  to  compete  with  Dundee,  and  have  increased  their 
productive  capacity  so  largely  within  the  past  few  years  that  the  indus- 
try in  Dundee  is  feeling  the  competition  very  keenly,  and  the  manu- 
facturers are  constantly  looking  out  for  some  specialty  to  work  on 
instead  of  running  on  the  standard  bag  goods,  which  are  produced  in 
such  large  quantities  and  at  such  low  prices  by  the  Calcutta  mills. 

Third.  Calcutta  has  many  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  this  indus- 
try. Nearly  all  of  the  prominent  men  of  Calcutta  are  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  jute  trade.  The  relationship  of  this  industry  to 
the  Government  at  Calcutta  is  about  the  same  as  the  relationship  of  the 
cotton  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  would  be  to  our  Government 
if  every  cotton  factory  in  the  country  was  moved  to  Washington,  and 
every  prominent  citizen  of  Washington  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  the  cotton  business,  and  one  member  of  the  Cabinet  appointed  by 
the  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  cotton  manufacturers  would 
be  the  dominating  spirit.     We  recite  all  this  to  indicate  how  quick  and 
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Low  strong  Mould  be  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indian 
government  in  I'avor  of  an  export  dutj^  on  raw  jute,  which  would  serve 
as  a  protection  to  the  (,'alcutta  manufacturers,  if  this  country  now 
imposes  a  liigh  protective  tarifl"on  bag  widths  of  burlap  cloth. 

Of  course  any  such  export  duty  would  provide  for  a  drawback  on  such 
jute  as  might  be  manufactured  at  Dundee  or  at  any  other  point  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Any  attempt  on  our  part  at  this  late  date,  by  the 
imposition  of  a  high  protective  tariff  on  bag  burlaps,  to  deprive  the  Cal- 
cutta jute  mills  of  the  privilege  of  making  into  burlaps  the  raw  jute 
which,  in  any  event,  must  be  imported  from  Calcutta  into  this  country, 
would  uncpiestionably  be  met  by  an  export  duty  levied  in  India  upon 
all  raw  jute  shipped.  Any  such  export  duty  would  be  a  severe  blow  to 
this  country  and  certainly  ruin  any  mill  embarking  in  burlap  manufac- 
ture under  any  rate  of  protection  possible,  besides  jeopardizing  every 
other  jute  industry.  An  export  duty  on  jute  means  also  an  export  duty 
on  jute  butts,  which  would  also  ruin  the  cotton-bagging  manufacture 
and  force  imjjortations,  enhancing  the  cost  on  every  bale  of  cotton 
grown.  While  one  of  our  bag  manufacturers  was  in  Calcutta  within  a 
year  this  probable  export  duty,  under  certain  conditions,  on  jute  was 
under  discussion.  We  also  herewith  attach  an.  article  on  this  subject 
taken  from  Capital  of  October  7,  189G.  The  Capital  is  the  principal 
commercial  review  i>ublished  in  India. 

The  subject  of  customs  thities  lias  again  raised  some  discussion  in  private  circles 
as  totbe  ijropriety  of  imposing  au  export  duty  on  jute  shipped  to  foreign  countries, 
either  as  supplementary  to  or  in  substitution  or  reduction  of  other  taxes. 

The  reasons  why  ICngland  continues  to  refrain  from  exjiort  duties  do  not  in  any 
■way  aflect  India.  In  England  export  is  confined  to  manufactures  and  to  articles 
freely  supplied  by  neighboring  countries.  In  the  case  of  .jute,  India  has  a  monopoly 
of  the  production,  and  every  foreign  nation,  -without  exception,  imposes  a  heavy  duty 
on  this  article  in  its  manufactured  state.  It  is  therefore  not  only  right  and. just  that 
we  should  put  an  export  duty  on  .into  to  foreign  countries,  but  it  is  most  desirable 
that  we  should  thus  ado])t  an  easy  method  of  reducing  other  taxes,  such  as  the  income 
tax  or  the  salt  tax,  which  come  directly  out  of  our  earnings. 

There  is  in  this  country  practically  no  manufacturing  of  bag  qualities 
of  burlap  cloth  to  protect.  Practically  no  attempt  was  made  under  the 
McKinley  bill  to  manufacture  bag  burlap  cloth,  although  the  Wilson 
committee  was  petitioned  to  maintain  the  McKinley  rates  for  protec- 
tion. We  did  not  see  any  statement  to  the  Wilson  committee  from  the 
jute  mills  making  kindred  fabrics  that  the  McKinle.y  rates  were  not 
l)rotection.  Therefore  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  McKinley  rates 
were  i)rotection,  but  that  the  mills  could  make  more  on  kindred  prod- 
ucts llian  on  cloth  for  bags. 

Now,  if  the  ]\IcKinley  rates  were  protection,  yet  no  goods  were  made 
here  for  l)ag  purjmses,  why  reinstate  the  McKinley  rates?  Are  the 
iMcKinloy  rates  on  bag  burlap  cloth  asked  to  be  reenacted  sim])ly  to 
u])hold  tlie  rates  on  kindled  ])roducts? 

As  bag  )nakers  and  for  our  constituents,  the  millers,  grain  shippers, 
and  many  otluus  who  use  buihi])  cloth  for  various  purposes,  we  respect- 
fully ask  ycmr  honorable  committee  if  a  necessary  article  like  bag  burlap 
(;loth  must  l)e  taxed  very  high  at  a  duty  that  does  not  protect,  simply 
to  b(!  rated  in  line  with  a  few  specialties  where  the  duty  does  protect, 
particularly  as  these  specialties  are  only  a  small  poition  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  jute  goods  used  in  this  country?  We  do  not  incHide  in  this 
estimate  the  coarse  bagging  for  cotton,  which  is  made  of  jute  butts,  and 
is  a  separate  industry  in  itself. 

Therefore  we  pray  your  committee  will  consider: 

First.  If  not  inconsistent  with  revenue  necessities,  burlap  cloth  ((iO 
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inches  in  width  and  uuder)  free;  bugs  made  of  such  cloth  thirty-live 
one-huudrodths  cent  per  pound.  No  secondhand  bags  to  be  returned 
free  of  duty. 

Second.  If  some  revenue  must  be  obtained  from  burlaps,  then  we 
pray  your  committee  will  make  the  rates :  Burlap  cloth  as  above,  one- 
half  cent  per  pound;  bags  made  of  such  cloth,  eighty- five  one-hun- 
dredths  cent  per  pound.  No  drawback  on  bags  exported,  and  no  free 
return  of  any  bags. 

Third.  If,  however,  your  honorable  committee  can  not  see  your  way 
clear  to  secure  sufficient  revenue  admitting  burlap  cloth  free,  or  under 
our  second  suggestion,  then  the  maximum  rates  which  the  bag  manu- 
facturers think  should  be  imposed  are:  Burlap  cloth  as  above,  seven- 
tenths  cent  per  pound;  bags  made  of  such  cloth,  1  cent  per  pound.  If 
these  rates  are  adopted  by  your  committee,  then  we  ask  that  the  gen- 
eral drawback  privileges  be  retained,  but  no  free  return  of  any  bags, 
even  if  made  in  this  country. 

NO  FREE  ENTRY  OF  SECONDHAND  BAGS. 

We  trust  your  honorable  body  will  debar  entirely  any  possibility  of 
free  entry  of  any  secondhand  bags  on  the  ground  of  their  having  once 
paid  a  duty,  either  as  cloth  or  bags.  No  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
ever  yet  been  able  to  form  and  enforce  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
return  of  secondhand  bags,  the  production  of  this  country  (the  cloth 
or  burlap  having  once  paid  a  duty),  and  limit  such  importation  to 
American-made  bags.  Frauds  of  many  kinds  and  deceptions  have 
been  practiced.  In  fact  the  law  heretofore  regarding  this  service,  and 
any  regulations  possible,  only  offer  a  premium  for  fraud.  To  such  an 
extent  had  fraud  been  i)racticed  prior  to  free  bags  under  the  Wilson 
bill  that  several  large  establishments  abroad  found  employment  in 
collecting  these  bags,  mending  them,  and  returning  them  here  under 
fraudulent  certificates. 

The  identification  of  printed  home-made  bags  for  flour  and  for  other 
products  being  simple  and  sure,  owing  to  the  brands  on  the  bags,  name 
of  miller,  etc.,  stamped  on  them,  also  the  name  of  the  factory  making 
them,  the  drawback  was  almost  invariably  collected,  which  debars  their 
return  free  of  duty. 

But  the  Calcutta-made  grain  bags  were  not  entitled  either  to  draw- 
back or  to  return  free  of  duty  under  the  McKinley  bill.  Most  of  these 
imported  grain  bags  go  into  Pacific  ports,  and  comparatively  few  bags 
are  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Tet  it  was  mostly  the  bags  shipped 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  that  found  their  way  back  here  free  as  being 
home-made  bags.  The  result  was  that  millions  of  foreign-made  bags 
came  back  free,  some  that  had  received  drawbacks  came  back  free, 
some  bags  that  never  had  been  in  this  country,  either  as  burlap  cloth 
or  bags,  came  here  free.  Millions  of  bags  came  in  free  on  which  the 
Government  should  have  had  the  duties. 

NEW   IMPORTED   BAGS. 

These  are  increasing,  and  will  continue  to  increase,  even  if  hereafter 
they  are  made  dutiable.  The  so-called  centals  are  the  greatest  in 
volume.  These  mostly,  although  not  wholly,  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  importation  of  centals  commenced  and  grew  to  large  volume  under 
the  Morrill  bill,  Avith  a  diflerential  of  10  per  cent  over  burlap  cloth. 
Ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  more  than  three-eighths  cent  diflerential 
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per  pound  si)ecifl('  uuder  the  JMclviiiley  bill.  The  McKiiiley  bill  was 
greater  dittereiitial  than  the  bag  uianul'actnrers  now  ask.  The  Cal- 
cutta manufacturers  liave  so  perfected  and  reduced  the  cost  for  making 
this  special  bag  that  we  as  bag  manufacturers  do  not  think  it  politic  to 
advocate  a  rate  that  would  shut  it  out.  We  do  trust,  however,  that 
your  honorable  committee  will  grant  us  the  small  differential  Ave  do 
ask,  that  we  may  retain  the  making  of  such  bags  as  we  have  made 
lieretofore. 

SECONDHAND  BAGS  IMPORTED. 

These  also  are  coming  in  free  in  increasing  volume.  These  come 
mostly,  although  not  wholly-,  into  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  quantity  will 
soon  equal  or  exceed  the  new  bags  imported.  The  quantity  coming  iu 
hi  1890  has  been  reduced  by  at  least  2,000,000  by  the  action  of  a  Lon- 
don dealer  who  attempted  a  corner  and  held  at  a  cornered  j)rice.  But 
as  these  seconds  are  always  gauged  in  jjrice  by  the  i)rice  of  new  bags, 
and  new  bags  being  low  owing  to  free  burlaps,  and  also  new  imported 
bags,  the  corner  failed,  and  at  this  writing  these  are  offered  at  lower 
prices,  and  will  increase  the  receipts  in  1807.  This  corner  experiment 
and  the  prices  uuder  former  dutiable  tariffs,  and  free  under  the  Wilson 
bill,  gives  us  the  diagnosis  complete  of  the  workings  as  to  secondhand 
bags  coming  here.  The  prices  obtainable  here  are  based  on  new  bags, 
so  that  if  these  secoudliand  must  pay  a  duty  to  come  in,  then  the  for- 
eign price  is  just  less  the  amount  of  the  duty  assessed.  In  other  words, 
your  coinmittee  can  turn  a  part  of  the  price  that  these  second  hand 
will  sell  for  here  into  the  Treasury  as  duties,  or  pay  the  foreigners  the 
fiill  price  obtainable  here  if  admitted  free.  Eepairing  these  seconds 
ready  for  sale  costs  as  much  as  making  new  bags.  Our  bag  manufac- 
turers would  very  much  like  to  employ  the  labor  here  to  do  the  work, 
but  do  not  see  our  way  clear  to  suggest  the  means  to  that  end.  But  it 
is  a  very  decided  reason  why  no  secondhand  should  be  returned  unless 
dutiable,  whether  they  have  ever  been  in  this  country  before  or  not, 
either  in  the  shape  ol  goods  or  bags. 

SPECIFIC   DUTIES. 

We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  specific  rather  than  ad  valorem  duties. 
Specific  rates  are  much  more  just  as  between  the  various  importers. 
Specific  rates  are  exactly  alike  to  the  Calcutta  firm  which  invoices 
goods  to  its  own  house  here  an<l  to  the  American  importer  who  has  no 
Calcutta  establishment.  Without  entering  that  field  covered  by  the 
name  fraud,  you  can  readily  see  that  a  Calcutta  jute  mill  having  its 
own  branch  (jstablisliment  in  this  country  could  invoice  its  goods  to 
that  Ijranch  at  a  price  less  than  it  would  accept  in  Calcutta  for  those 
same  goods.  It  could  do  this  and  still  be  well  outside  of  the  line 
defining  frau<l.  It  would  simply  be  adding  the  manufacturer's  i)roflt 
to  the  Calcutta  price  in  one  instance,  and  in  the  other  billing  the  goods 
at  net  cost  and  allowing  the  profit  to  appear  "upon  tlie  books  of  the 
American  branch. 

UNDERVALUATION    OF    THE    IIUPEE. 

The  (mstoni-house  valuation  of  the  Indian  rui)ee  for  the  last  quarter 
of  this  year  is  'J'.i.li  <;ents.  We  sui)pose  this  is  the  bullion  value  of  the 
silver  contained  in  tlie  coin.  The  actual  value  of  the  rupee  in  the 
exchanges  of  the  world  during  the  same  period  has  averaged  about 
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30i  cents.  An  ad  valorem  duty  assessed  on  a  given  number  of  rupees 
at  "the  rate  of  23.3  cents  each  really  amounts  to  23  per  cent  of  the 
duty  less  than  the  rate  which  is  intended  by  the  tariff.  As  this  under- 
valuation does  not  apply  to  the  pound  sterling,  which  is  valued  by  the 
customs  at  about  its  actual  average  exchange  value,  the  undervalua- 
tion of  the  rupee  amounts  to  a  discrimination  of  23  ])er  cent  of  the 
duty  in  favor  of  India  and  the  Calcutta  manufacturer  as  against 
England  and  the  Dundee  manufacturer. 

CHANGING  MARKETS. 

The  regulations  provide  that  in  case  of  an  advance  in  the  market 
price  between  the  time  of  purchase  and  the  time  of  shix^ment,  ad  valorem 
duties  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  higher  price — that  is,  the  price  at 
time  of  shipment.  In  case  of  a  decline  in  the  market,  the  regulations 
provide  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  shall  be  assessed  on  the  purchase 
price.  These  regulations,  varying  the  actual  amount  of  duty  accord- 
ing to  the  date  upon  which  the  goods  happen  to  have  been  bought, 
unnecessarily  add  to  the  risks  of  doing  business  and  increase  the  sx^ec- 
ulative  element  in  legitimate  commerce. 

IMPORTED   BAGS. 

No  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  ever  been  or  ever  will  be  able  to 
formulate  and  enforce  regulations  for  collecting  ad  valorem  rates  that 
would  compel  honesty  in  the  importation  of  bags  as  to  count,  weight, 
and  quality  of  goods  used.  On  second-hand  bags  these  remarks  apply 
with  still  greater  emphasis.  Specific  rates  are  much  preferable  in 
every  way. 

We  believe  it  has  heretofore  been  considered  good  Eepublican  doc- 
trine to  allow  free  entry  on  products  or  goods  that  have  no  competing 
industry  here.  Your  honorable  committee  may  now  find  it  desirable 
to  change  the  policy  somewhat  to  meet  public  sentiment.  During  the 
past  few  years  radical  tarifl's  have  resulted  in  the  complete  turn  out  of 
IDOwer  of  the  party  making  them.  The  net  results,  economically  speak- 
ing, have  been  millions  of  dollars  added  to  our  national  debt.  So  the 
bag  manufacturers  beg  pardon  for  suggesting  to  your  honorable  com- 
mittee that  radical  tarifl's  are  an  expensive  luxury,  and  pray  that  the 
new  Dingley  bill  may  be  a  model  one  and  a  moderate  one. 

The  business  sentiment  of  the  country  is  against  the  reenactment  of 
the  higher  rates  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  is  also  against  the  low  rates 
of  the  Wilson  bill.  The  high  rates  in  the  former  were  against  reve- 
nue, owing  to  light  imports  of  the  high-rated  articles,  and  in  the  latter 
against  revenue,  owing  to  the  low  rates  of  duty.  The  free  list  in  both 
was  entirely  too  large,  and  was  a  reducer  of  revenue.  The  expense  for 
clerical  work  at  our  custom-houses  is  equally  great  in  passing  free  or 
dutiable  goods.  Please  pardon  us  if  we  suggest  that  your  committee 
largely  if  not  entirely  eliminate  the  free  list.  Even  burlap  cloths, 
which  are  entitled  to  free  entry  if  anything  is,  may  have  to  be  put  in  at 
revenue  rates  for  revenue  purposes. 

If  imported  articles  having  no  competing  product  here  are  rated  low 
for  revenue,  and  all  imported  articles  having  competing  products  here 
are  rated  dutiable  equal  to  the  difference  between  our  well-paid  labor 
and  the  underpaid  labor  making  the  goods,  your  committee,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  will  obtain  the  necessary  revenue,  and  will  make  a 
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tariff  that  ^vill  satisfy  two-thirds  of  our  peoi)le  and  remain  in  force  for 
years,  or  until  economic  conditions  change. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  M.  Bemis,  Chairman, 
Frank  Cascaden, 
Geo.  a.  Wagener, 
Bag  Manvfacturers'  Committee. 

Dkcembkic  2{j,  18%. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bi:mis, 

No.  SO  State  Street,  Boston, 
Dear  Sik  :  I  had  the  Minneapolis  millers  together  the  other  day,  and  after  talkiug 
the  matter  over  ^ve  decided  that  we  did  uot  kuow  enough  about  it  to  make  any  rep- 
resentation before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  We  do  not  want  any  duty  put 
back  on  jute  or  burlap,  but  we  would  not  object  to  a  duty  on  the  mauufactui-ed  bags 
large  enough  to  protect  our  home  manufactories.  We  believe  we  will  have  influ- 
ence enough  with  Congress  to  prevent  any  duty  being  put  on  jute  or  burlap  cloth. 
Mr.  Tawney,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  will  be  in  Minneapolis,  and  I  shall 
see  him  to-day. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Chas.  A.  Pillsbukv. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  i/S,  1806. 
J.  M.  Bemis,  Esq., 

Xo.  SO  State  Street,  Boston. 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Minneapolis  millers  held  on  Saturday,  the  matter 
of  a  tariff  on  jute  was  brought  up,  but  no  special  action  was  taken,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  C.  A.  Pillsbury  expects  to  be  in  Washington  in  time  to  appear  before 
the  committee,  and  he  can  speak,  not  only  for  the  Minneapolis  millers,  but  for  the 
Millers'  National  Association,  of  which  he  is  the  president. 

As  millers  are  not  ])rotected  by  any  tariff  legislation  and  do  not  expect  to  be,  they 
are  naturally  averse  to  the  imposition  of  any  duty  that  will  increase  the  cost  of  the 
packages  they  use  in  putting  up  their  product.  They  are  not,  however,  opposed  to  a 
duty  on  jute  bags  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  in 
order  that  the  cloth  may  be  imported  and  the  bags  made  up  in  this  country. 
Yours,  truly, 

Washburn-Crosby  Co. 
Chas.  J.  Martin. 


ADDENDUM  TO  BAG  MANUFACTURERS'  WRITTEN  ARGUMENT. 

Philadklphia,  January  cV,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

On  January  1  your  chairman  asked  us  for  an  average  net  price  for 
bag  burlai)S  landed  on  the  dock  in  New  York  during  the  past  few  years. 
We  quote  8  ounce  40-inch  for  convenience.  All  other  bag  burlaps  are 
l)ractically  in  i)roportion  as  to  prices.  Inclosed  please  hud  statement 
which  speaks  for  itself. 

Before  the  Wilson  committee  J.  M.  Bemis  made  the  following  remarks : 
"We  believe  if  burlaps  should  be  admitted  free  the  benefit  would 
accrue  to  tlie  foreigners  and  not  to  our  consumers,"  etc.  Predictions 
must  fall  always  before  the  bare  facts.  There  is  now  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  down  turn  in  price  has  not  yet  reached  bottom. 

.JUTE   MILLS   IN   INDIA, 

We  also  inclose  statement  of  these  and  invite  your  attention  to  the 
number  of  new  mills.  The  building  of  these  new  mills  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  record  for  a  year  past.  The  comi)letion  has  been  delayed  for 
numerous  causes.  When  they  are  ready  to  open  and  commence  busi- 
ness, where  the  orders  are  to  come  from  to  start  them  is  a  mystery. 
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Owing  to  famine  in  India  there  is  but  little  home  demand.  It  is  our 
firm  belief  that  if  there  is  not  another  jute  mill  built  in  the  world  for 
four  years  the  supply  of  burlap  cloth  would  equal  or  exceed  the  demand. 
The  only  advance  in  price  possible  for  burlap  cloths  must  be  the 
result  of  a  short  jute  crop,  advancing  the  raw  material.  As  jute  is  a 
one-country  crop,  a  fiiilure  may  occur  any  year.  Had  this  country  any 
competing  producing  countries  from  which  to  draw  this  raw  material, 
then  protection  for  this  industry  would  be  very  desirable. 

Frank  Cascaden. 

J.  M.  Bemis. 

Net  price  of  40- in  eh  S-ounce  hurlup  cloth  landed  on  the  dock  in  New  York. 


Two  years 
under  Mc- 

Kinley  tariff 
(Aug.  28, 

1892,  to  Aug. 
27,  1894). 


Two  years 
under  Wil- 
son tariff 
(Jan.  1,  1895, 
to  Dec.  31, 
1896). 


Average  price 

Less  duty  on  8  ounces  (1|  cents  per  pound) 

Net  price,  excluding  duty 


$3. 591 
.8U 


$2.67 


a  No  duty. 

The  consumer  paid  the  tas  under  the  McKinley  tariif;  he  saved  it  under  the 
Wilson  tariif,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  saved  eleven  one-huudredths  cent  per  yard 
(4  per  cent)  additional  by  decline  in  the  foreign  price.  However,  this  may  be  owing 
only  to  the  depressed  condition  of  trade  the  world  over. 


No. 


Jute  mills  in  India. 
[Calcutta,  August  1,  1896.    Poppe,  Uelius  &.  Co.] 


Looms. 


Name  of  mill  and  agjnts  or 
owners. 


Practically 
ready  for 
working. 


Un- 
Ider  42 
i  ins. 


AliporeJail;  Government 

Alliance  Jute  Mills  Co.,  Lim- 
ited; Begg,  Dunlop  &  (L'o 

Anglo  India  Jute  Factory  Co., 
Limited;  Duncan  Bros.  &Co. 

Barnagore  Jute  Mills  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, and  branch ;  George 
Henderson  &  Co 

Budge-Bud";6  Mills  Co.,  Lim- 
ited; Andrew  Tule  &  Co 

Central  Jute  Co.,  Limited ;  An- 
drew Yule  &  Co 

ChampdanyJuteCo.,  Limited; 
Finlay,  Muir  <fc  Co 

Champdany  Jute  Co.,  Limited 
(Wellington  branch) ;  Fin- 
lay,  Muir  &  Co 

Clive  Jute  Mills,  Limited; 
Gladstone,  WyUie  &  Co 

Fort Gloster  Jute  Manul'actur- 
ingCo.,  Limited;  Kettlewell, 
Bullen  &  Co 

Ganges  Jute  Manul'acturing 
Co.,  Limited;   Macueill  &:  Co. 

Gondolpara  Mills ;  Gillanders, 
Arbuthnot  &  Co 

Gourepore Co.,  Limited ;  Barry 
&  Co 

Hastings  Mills;  Birkmyre 
Bros 


130 


158 


Over 
42 
ins. 


Completed 
additions  by 
June,  1897. 


170       IGO 


Over 
42 
ins. 


169 

I 
180  !     180 




234 

:: 

200 

Total 

by 
June, 
1897. 


130 
300 
360 

1,033 
760 
365 
430 

277 
273 


Spindles. 


Practi- !   Com- 
cally   i  pleted 


ready 
for 

work- 
ing.. 


addi- 
ctions by 
June, 
1897. 


2,340 


6,084 


By  June,  1897. 


Total. 


Per 
loom. 


2, 340  ;     18 
6,084  i     20.26 


7,200       7,200  i     20 


18,406   4,680  23,086 
15,808  ! 15,808 


7,200 
8,764 

5,544 
6,600 


,200 


22. 35 
20.8 
19.73 


8,764  I  20.38 


5,  544 
6,600 

10,  040 


498  10,040  I... 

.550  10,998  1  10,998 

330  6,600  j j  6,600 

615  I  8,200  j  4,200  j  12,400 

521  I  11,192  j 1  11,192 


20.09 
24.17 

20.  IG 

20 

20 

20.16 

21.48 


T  H- 


-80 
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Jute  mills  in  India — Continued. 


Ko. 


Name  of  mill  and  agents*  or 
owners. 


Looms. 


Hoogbly  Mills  Co.,  Limited 
(upper);  Gillanders,  Ar- 
bntbnot  &  Co 

Hooglily  Mills  Co.,  Limited 
(lower) ;  Gillanders,  Ar- 
butliuot  &  Co 

Howrah  Mills  Co.,  Limited; 
Krustbausen,  Limited 

India  Jute  Co.,  Limited;  Mac- 
kinuon,  Mackenzie  &  Co  . . . 

Kamarbatty  Co.,  Limited;  Jar- 
dine,  Skinner  6c  Co 

Kanknarrab  Co.,  Limited ;  Jar- 
dine.  Skinner  &,  Co 

Kbardab  Co.,  Limited ;  Ander- 
son "Wrigbt  &  Co 

^National  Jute  Mills  Co.,  Lim- 
ited; Andrew  Yule  &  Co — 

Seebpore  Jute  Mauulacturing 
Co.,  Limited;  Apcar  A:  Co.. 

Samnuggur  Jute  Factory  Co., 
Limited;  Tbos.  Buti  &  Co., 
Limited 

Soorah Mills;  Budridoss  Itam- 
persaud 

Standard  Jute  Co.,  Limited; 
Bird  icCo 

Serajgunge  Co.,  Limited  ;  An- 
drew Yule&  Co 

Titaghur  Jute  Factory  Co., 
Limited;  Tbos.  Dutf  &.  Co., 
Limited 

Union  Jute  Co.,  Limited ;  Bird 
&Co 

Victoria  Jute  Mills  Co.,  Lim- 
ited; Tbos.Durt'&  Co.,  Lim- 
ited  

Cawnpore  Mills;  Native  Ac- 
count   

Cliittivalsab;  Arbuthnot  <S,i  Co 

Calcutta  Twist  Mills ;  Finlay, 

Muir  A:  Co 

Gordon  Twist  Mills,  Limited; 

.  Gordon  Stewart  &.  Co , 


Practically 
ready  lor 
working. 


Completed 
additions  bv 
June,  1897'. 


Un- 

Over 

ler  42 

42 

ins. 

ins. 

325 

130 

180 

180 

Un- 
der 42 
ins. 


396  I     270 
200  I      94 


255 
310 


204 
110 


134  1      20 


267 
270 

250 

C3 

100 


Total 7,145 


368 
105 

124 
12 


Over 
42 
ins. 


200 


250         50 


Total 

by 
June, 
1807. 


300 
666 
354 
500 
420 
30(1 
300 
840 


Spindles. 


Practi-1   Com-  By  June,  1897. 
cally      pleted 
ready      addi- 

for'    lions  by  i    p 

work-  !  June,  Total.    ,„„,„ 
1897.  '"'"°* 


0,196 

6,824 
12,  600 
7,080 
9,  420 
8,448 


9,196 


15,  200 


896 


6,000  I  6 
6,000  1  6 
I  15 


560  11,200 

163  3,200 

240    

306  6, 098 


635 
375 

374 

75 

100 


13, 100 
7,344 

7,500 

1,474 
1,800 

2,460 

1,800 


I  11, 

j  3, 

5,216  !  5, 
6, 


824 
600 
080 
316 
448 
000 
000 
200 

200 
200 
216 
098 


13, 100 
7,344 


20.21 

18.95 

18.91 

20 

20. 63 

20.11 

20 

20 

18.09 

20 

19.63 
23.32 
19.92 

20.03 
19.53 


7,500  i    20.72 


1,474 
1,800 


2,460 
1,800 


19.65 
18 


4,345       789    1,186  113,465  1236,436     40,276  ;276, 712       20.23 


*  These  are  not  included  in  the  general  average  of  spindles  per  loom. 


Total  working  or  practically  ready 11,490  I    236,436 

Total  by  June,  1897 13,465  |     276,712 


Estimated 
consumption 
of.juteper 
annum  in 
bales  of  400 
pouudseacb.a 


2, 096. 723 
2,415,392 


a  300  working  days  of  13  hours  each. 
Abstract  of  atalemenla  issued  iq)  to  date. 


Looms. 

April,  1877 4, 163 

August,  1878 4,877 

Koveuiber,  1883 5,  681 

Muv,  1884 5,  996 


Looms. 

January,  1890 7, 964 

June,  1W»2 8,500 

Maifh,  189r> 9, 841 

Au-rust,  1891! 11,490 


January,  1887 7,565  !  June,  1897 13,465 
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ANOTHER  STATEMENT  FROM  THE  BAG  MAKERS'  COMMITTEE 

Philadelphia,  January  11,  18U7. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  cardinal  points  in  the  bag  manufacturers'  argument  are — 

First.  Duty  on  bags:  Protection  or  differential  duty  does  result  in 
the  disbursement  of  money  to  American  labor  for  several  times  the 
amount  of  duties  on  foreign-made  bags  paid  into  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

Second.  Bag  burlaps:  Protection  has  not  heretofore,  and  would  not 
hereafter,  in  our  opinion,  result  in  the  disbursement  to  labor  of  more 
than  a  snuill  part  of  the  duty  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  on 
bag  burlaps  because  jute  is  the  growth  and  the  monopoly  of  one  coun- 
try. The  same  country  is  prepared  to  manufacture  its  own  raw  iiber 
into  bag  burlaps  cheaper  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  There- 
fore, protection  as  a  principle,  or  from  an  economic  standpoint,  is  inde- 
fensible. In  the  next  ten  j-ears  it  would  cost  our  country  many 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  any  possible  benetit  derived. 

Third.  Eevenue  would  be  the  only  reason  for  imposing  any  tax  on 
bag  burlaps,  and  for  this  the  rate  deserves  to  be  as  low  as  on  hundreds 
of  other  items  now  with  burlaps  in  the  free  list.    Proof  mailed. 

Frank  Cascaden, 
J.  M.  Bemis, 

Bag  Committee. 


BURLAP  AND  JUTE   FABRICS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  R.  RIDDLE,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Saturday,  Jannary  2,  1897. 

Mr.  BiDDLE  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
will  not  take  up  your  time  with  any  oral  statement.  I  prefer  to  sub- 
mit my  statement  in  writing,  which  I  will  do  in  a  day  or  two;  but  I 
would  ask  a  moment  or  two  of  the  committee  to  make  a  remark  in 
regard  to  the  samples  that  our  friend  from  California  submitted,  which 
he  says  are  being  admitted  into  the  San  Francisco  custom-house  as  bur- 
laps free  of  duty.  If  these  samples  that  I  have  referred  to  are  admitted 
into  t*h.e  San  Francisco  €ustom-house  as  burlaps  free  of  duty,  I  want  to 
say  they  are  not  admitted  into  the  New  York  custom-house  free  of  dnty. 

I  am  an  importer  of  burlaps  and  jute  fabrics,  and  as  such  I  should 
not  enter  them  as  burlaps.  I  consider  them  advanced  manufactures  of 
jute,  which  should  pay  the  duty  provided  for  them — 3a  per  cent.  I  looked 
through  these  samples  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  only  one  sample 
there  that  can  be  properly  called  a  burlap.  Several  of  them  are  twilled, 
whereas  a  jute  burlap  is  a  plain  fabric  of  single  warp  and  tilling,  made  of 
single  yarn.  Many  of  these  samples  are  twilled  and  double  warped. 
As  far  as  the  coloring  and  striping  of  burlaps  is  concerned  I  do  not 
think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  A  burlap  made  of  jute  of  the 
texture,  1  say,  or  made  of  iiax,  jute,  or  hemp,  as  the  tariff  says  you 
may  do,  is  not  the  less  a  burlap  because  it  is  either  dyed  a  different 
color  or  striped. 

In  the  last  ten  years  I  have  imported  many  thousand  pounds — yes, 
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mauy  tliousaud  bales  of  burlaps — aud  among  them  I  have  imported 
mauy  that  have  a  stripe  in  them.  They  have  always  been  admitted  as 
burlaps.    It  has  never  been  questioned. 

I  will  say,  before  closing,  that  if  those  fabrics,  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  submitted,  are  entered  at  the  San  Francisco  custom- 
house as  burlaps  free  of  duty,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Treasury 
Department  be  notified  of  the  fact  aud  that  it  be  communicated  to  the 
collector  at  San  Francisco  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  Are  bagging  burlaps,  that  are  imported,  none  ot 
which  exceeds  GO  inches  in  width,  made  exclusively  of  jute? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Xo,  sir;  a  burlap,  according  to  the  wording  of  the 
tariff,  is  a  coarse,  common  fabric,  made  of  jute,  flax,  or  hemj).  A 
burlap  is  a  fabric  I  should  imagine  about  a  hundred  years  old.  It  is 
known  in  the  foreign  market  as  a  hessian;  originally  it  was  made  of 
flax  or  tow,  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  jute  Avas  discovered,  bur- 
laps of  flax  or  tow  were  mixed  with  jute,  but  as  the  burlap  made  of 
jute  began  to  manifest  itself  as  an  article  of  commercial  cheapness  it 
gradually  sujiplanted  the  burlap  of  flax.  But  a  burlap,  either  made  of 
flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  is  a  burlap  all  the  same,  provided  it  is  coarse,  com- 
mon weaving,  not  twilled. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  burlaps  manufactured  for  bags  made 
exclusively  of  jute? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Mostly  so,  although  I  import  a  few  made  of  flax.  There 
are  so  few  made  of  flax  that  it  practically  cuts  no  figure. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  jute  is  cheaper  than  the  flax? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  The  jute  is  much  cheaper,  and  when  a  person  asks  for  a, 
burlap,  it  is  generally  considered  that  he  wants  a  fabric  made  of  jute, 
although  tjiere  are  some  people  who  want  a  high-grade  burlap,  ami 
they  ask  for  a  burlap  made  of  flax  or  flax  mixed  with  jute.  I  have 
imported  that  kind  of  burlaps. 

The  Chairman,  Have  you  in  your  acquaintance  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  burlaps  in  this  country  known  of  any  manufactured  in  this 
country  less  than  00  inches  in  width. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  There  are  some  I  believe  made  in  the  St.  Queutin,  also 
the  Walla  Walla  prisons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  made  in  the  State  prison? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  I  know  some  were  formerly  made  in  the  State  prison, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent.  I  understand  that  there  are  bags  nuide  of 
the  burlap  clotli — that  is,  a  small  bag.  I  would  not  call  it  manufactur- 
ing burlaps,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  bag  made  of  burlap  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  Have  articles  been  imported  as  burlaps  under  the 
free  clause  of  the  act  of  1894  that  were  not  intended  for  bagging 
purposes  ? 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Yes;  there  are  burlaps  that  are  made  of  flax  of  rather 
fine  texture  that  contain  more  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting 
warps  and  filling,  and  less  in  Avidth  than  the  burlap  Avhich  is  used  for 
bagging  pur})oses.  There  are  oilcloth  foundations  and  covering  for  mer- 
chandise for  transpoitation. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  although  those  articles  were  put  on  the  free 
list  under  the  guise  of  furnishing  a  cheap  meterial  for  bags,  they  are 
being  imported  free  for  many  other  i)uiposes? 

i\Ir.  BiDDLE.  They  are  being  imported  free,  and  according  to  the 
-wording  of  the  law  they  are  entitled  to  come  in  so.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  finer  grades,  e8i)ecia]ly  of  flax,  could  be 
eliminated. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  W.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Xew  York,  December  31,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Burlaps  are  used  for  grain  and  feed  bags,  peanut  bags,  flour  bags, 
and  for  packing,  etc.;  also  by  floor- oilcloth  and  linoleum  manufacturers 
as  the  foundations  for  their  productions.  In  commimications  to  former 
Ways  and  Means  Committees  I  stated  that  if  the  duty  was  removed 
from  burlaps  consumers  would  get  the  entire  benefit  of  such  reduction. 
That  has  been  absolutely  the  case,  owing  to  the  keen  rivalry  and  com- 
petition in  business.  Neither  among  importers,  who  sell  the  burlaps, 
nor  among  floor-oilcloth  manufacturers,  who  use  burlaps,  has  there 
been  any  trust — nothing  but  keenest  rivalry  and  competition.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  sources  of  burlap  production,  viz,  Dundee  and 
Calcutta.  The  rivalry  between  these  two  places  for  the  American 
burlap  trade  is  so  intense  that  prices  are  cut  down  very  low. 

As  business  is  conducted  on  such  a  narrow  margin  by  burlap  import- 
ers and  floor-oilcloth  manufacturers,  if  a  duty  were  to  be  imposed  on 
burlaps,  the  consumers  would  have  to  pay  same,  and  as  oilcloths  are 
largely  used  by  the  poorer  classes  it  would  seem  unfair  to  make  them 
pay  such  extra  cost,  1.  e.,  a  duty  on  burlaps. 

Burlaps  are  not  produced  in  this  country  and  never  can  be  produced 
here  against  the  cheap  labor  of  Great  Britain  and  the  still  cheaper  labor 
of  India,  unless  a  very  high  protective  tariff"  is  imposed  and  likely  to 
be  maintained.  Against  that  the  agriculturists  (who  are  a  large  body 
of  voters)  would  protest.  The  California  and  Pacific  Coast  wheat  crop 
is  packed  in  burlap  bags,  a  very  large  quantity  of  which  are  annually 
used. 

The  only  grounds  on  which  a  claim  might  be  made  for  a  slight  duty 
on  burlaps  would  be  for  revenue;  but  it  seems  to  me  sufficient  revenue 
might  be  raised  on  other  articles — luxuries,  etc. — rather  than  a  duty  on 
a  common,  staple,  necessary  article  such  as  burlaps,  largely  used  for 
the  products  of  farms  and  by  floor  oilcloth  and  linoleum  manufacturers.  - 
The  latter  have  little  enough  protection  already,  and  if  a  duty  were 
imposed  on  burlaps  they  would  require  a  corresponding  increase  of 
duty  on  their  production,  as  even  on  the  present  basis  of  free  bur- 
laps large  quantities  of  foreign  linoleums  are  now  being-  imported. 
It  would  be  unfair,  therefore,  to  tax  the  American  floor  oilcloth  and 
linoleum  manufacturers  by  imposing  a  duty  on  burlaps  (a  raw  material 
to  them),  and  leave  them  to  be  defeated  by  importations  of  foreign  oil- 
cloths and  linoleums  made  on  free  burlaps  and  with  much  cheaper  labor, 
interest,  etc.,  in  the  cost  of  these  foreign-made  goods  compared  with  the 
cost  (high  wages,  etc.)  of  producing  oilcloths  and  linoleums  in  America. 

Floor  oilcloth  and  linoleum  manufacturing  is  a  thoroughly  established 
American  industry,  with  a  very  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
business,  and  should  be  protected  against  further  importations  of  for- 
eign-made goods. 

Bag  manufacturing  is  a  large  and  old-established  industry  in  this 
country,  using  enormous  quantities  of  imported  burlaps.  That  indus- 
try should  be  given  some  protection — say,  three-eighths  to  one-half  a 
cent  per  pound  on  new  and  secondhand  burlap  bags.     If  duty  should 
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be  imposed  on  burlaps,  it  should  be  a  small  specific  rate — say,  one-lialf 
to  tbree-fourtlis  of  a  cent  per  pound  and  bags  three-eighths  to  one-half  a 
cent  additional. 

On  jute  carpeting,  owing  to  the  wide  range  of  values,  ad  valorem  duty 
is  the  best.  I  never  heard  of  undervaluation  in  jute  carpeting.  As 
the  goods  are  cheap  and  used  by  the  poor  classes,  the  present  rate  of  20 
per  cent  seems  high  enough.  After  the  present  act  became  law,  I  know 
of  a  domestic  manufacturing  concern  that  obtained  a  shipment  con- 
taining a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  jute  carpeting  and  rugs  from 
abroad,  in  order  to  decide,  whether  they  would  continue  to  manufacture 
the  goods  or  supply  their  customers  by  importing  foreign-made  goods. 
They  did  not  import  any  more,  as  they  found  the  foreign-made  goods, 
with  20  per  cent  duty,  freight,  and  other  charges,  cost  more  than  domes- 
tic-made goods.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  need  to 
increase  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  jute  carpeting. 

If  the  duty  should  be  changed  from  ad  valorem  to  specific,  a  reduc- 
tion should  be  made  on  the  McKinley  rate  of  G  cents  per  square  yard, 
which,  on  some  grades  of  jute  carpeting,  was  e(]ual  to  over  100  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  On  the  average,  of  all  the  jute  carpeting  produced  in 
America,  the  McKinley  rate  of  6  cents  per  square  yard  was  a  very  high 
rate  of  duty. 

I  may  say  that  I  am  a  seller  of  burlaps,  and  have  been  in  the  business 
for  about  nineteen  years.  Prior  to  that  I  was  over  four  years  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  before  going  to  Calcutta  I  was  for  nearly  four  years  in  the 
office  of  a  Dundee  jute  manufacturing  concern,  so  ever  since  I  left 
school  I  have  been  in  tlie  jute  or  jute-goods  trade. 

Wm.  B.  Cunningham. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED   BY  MENTE   &  CO.,  IMPORTERS,  OF  NEW 
ORLEANS  AND  CINCINNATI. 

Xew  Orleans,  December  31,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  heavy  importers  of  burlap  cloth  and  manufacturers  of  burlap 
bags  with  factories  in  New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  J>urlap  cloth 
is  manufactured  of  jute  fiber,  which  is  not  grown  in  this  country,  and 
consequently  all  burlap  cloth  used  in  the  United  States  must  be  imported 
from  abroad.  Fully  1(0  per  cent  of  this  burlaj)  cloth  is  made  into  grain 
bags.  As  this  cloth  is  imported  without  competing  against  any  Ameri- 
can product  used  ibr  the  same  purpose,  it  would  therefore  be  a  direct 
tax  to  place  a  duty  on  this  material.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  bur- 
laj)  cloth  into  bags  is  only  o  per  cent  of  theii-  value,  and  this  cost  is  the 
same  abroad.  To  this  particular  jjoint  we  respectfully  request  your 
attention. 

We  understand  that  it  is  tlie  purpose  of  a  few  American  bag  manu- 
facturers to  uigc  your  honorable  body  to  recommend  a  schedule  allow- 
ing Imrlaj)  cloth  to  enter  free  and  a  duty  of  from  15  to  25  j^er  cent  on 
iinported  maiiufactuied  l)uilap  bags.  American  consumers  of  bags 
much  prefer  imjjorted  made  bags,  because  being  made  from  the  looms 
thej  are  not  only  more  uniform  but  by  far  stronger  and  better.  Besides 
this,  there  are  imported  annually  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  se(;ondhand  burlap  grain  bags,  which  are 
consumed  by  American  farmers  because  they  are  slightly  cheaper  thaii 
new  bags,  while  they  answer  all  purposes  ecpially  as  well.     Thus  it  can 
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be  seen  that  any  duty  on  imported  bags  wliicli  would  be  greater  than 
that  placed  on  burlap  would  prevent  their  importation,  thus  compell- 
ing the  consumer  to  use  new  bags  at  a  greater  cost.  These  bags  would 
be  supplied  by  the  American  manufacturers  who,  we  understand,  are 
urging  free  burlaj),  and  this  would  not  add  any  reveiuie  to  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  burden  of  this  discrimination  would  therefore 
fall  entirely  upon  the  American  consumers. 

However,  as  it  is  the  desire  of  your  committee  to  rearrange  the  tar- 
iff so  as  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  we  would  respect- 
fully request  that  if  it  be  found  necessary  to  place  a  tariff  on  burlap 
cloth  and  burlap  bags,  that  it  be  a  small  one,  and  that  burlaj)  bags 
carry  the  same  duty  as  placed  on  burlap  cloth,  because,  as  stated 
herein,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  burlap  bags  being  only  5  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  cloth,  and  this  cost  of  manufacturing  being  the  same 
abroad  as  it  is  here,  a  greater  duty  on  manufactured  bags  in  favor  of 
the  cloth  would  prevent  importation  of  bags,  and  will  compel  American 
consumers  to  use  domestic-made  bags  of  inferior  quality  and  deprive 
them  of  the  advantage  in  using  these  millions  of  cheaiDer  secondhand 
bags  which  they  are  now  using. 

Mente  &  Co., 
Of  New  Orleans  and  Oincinnati,  Ohio. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  RANLETT   &   STONE,  IMPORTERS,  OF 

NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 

Kew  Orleans,  La.,  January  1,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  a  number  of  bag  manufac- 
turers to  petition  your  honorable  committee  to  place  a  duty  of  15  to  25 
per  cent  on  imported  bags  made  of  burlap  cloth,  and  to  allow  burlap 
cloth  to  come  in  free,  or  if  a  duty  be  placed  on  the  latter  to  have  a  con- 
siderably higher  one  levied  on  the  manufactured  bags,  against  which 
we  would  respectfully  protest,  on  the  ground  that  such  action  would  be 
injurious  to  and  a  discrimination  against  the  importers  of  manufactured 
bags,  would  be  a  direct  tax  on  the  farmers,  who  would  be  compelled  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  use  of  American -made  bags  at  a  higher  cost, 
would  be  class  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers,  and  would 
defeat  the  object  your  committee,  we  believe,  has  iu  view,  of  increasing 
the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

We  are  ourselves  importers  of  both  burlaps  and  burlap  bags.  Bur- 
lap cloth  is  manufactured  from  the  fiber  of  the  jute  plant,  which  is  not 
grown  in  this  country,  nor  are  there,  we  believe,  any  (excepting  one, 
the  California  State  penitentiary)  manufactories  for  converting  this  fiber 
into  cloth ;  consequently  a  duty  on  the  cloth  would  neither  benefit  grow- 
ers of  jute  nor  manufacturers  of  jute  cloth. 

A  much  higher  rate  of  duty  upon  manufactured  bags  than  upon  cloth 
would  simply  result  in  the  importation  of  jute  goods  being  confined 
exclusively  to  the  cloth,  depriving  the  Government  of  any  increased 
revenue  and  the  farmer  the  benefit  of  competition. 

Should  your  committee  deem  it  expedient  to  make  a  discrimination  in 
duty  in  favor  of  the  burlap  cloth,  we  would  respectfully  point  out  the 
justness  of  exempting  from  such  discrimination  second-hand  burlap 
bags,  which  are  very  largely  imported  in  this  country,  and  principally 
for  the  use  of  the  Western  farmer.     Said  second-hand  bags  are  almost 
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entirely  shipped  ori^nally  from  this  country  new,  filled  Avitli  its  prod- 
ucts, and,  under  a  duty  tariff",  having-  once  paid  duty,  should  be  exempt 
from  a  second,  or  subject  to  a  merely  nominal  one. 

Kanlett  cS:  Stone. 


UNIFORM  DUTY  ON  ALL  BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

New  York,  December  SI,  1896'. 

ColtMITTEE   ON   WAYS   AND   MEANS: 

We  are  importers  and  dealers  in  new  and  second-hand  jute  bags,  also 
burlaps,  which  are  now  on  the  free  list,  and  we  take  this  method  of  pre- 
senting our  views,  rather  than  appearing  in  person. 

If  there  should  be  a  duty  imposed,  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
as  between  the  made  bags  and  burlaps,  but  a  uniform  duty  on  all  bags 
and  bagging.  Burlaps  are  a  comiDlete  manufacture  as  imported,  and 
are  used  without  further  expense  for  various  uses  other  than  in  the  mak- 
ing of  bags,  which  only  requires  cutting  to  size  wanted  and  to  be  sewn  by 
machine,  at  a  cost  of  about  2^  per  cent. 

H.  Brewer  &-Bro. 


JUTE  PROPAGATION  A  FAILURE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Decemher  28,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  ]\Ieans: 

As  the  jute  schedule  will  doubtless  liave  the  attention  of  your  hon- 
orable committee  in  the  forthcoming  consideration  of  tariff  revision, 
we  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  as  the  article  burlaps,  or  Hes- 
sians, enters  quite  largely  into  the  requirements  of  the  milling  fraternity, 
both  for  domestic  and  export  purposes,  for  flour  and  feed. 

Protective  rates  in  former  tariffs  have  not,  as  yet,  resulted  in  the 
propagation  of  the  jute  plant  in  this  country  to  any  material  extent 
or  the  manufacture  of  burlaps  from  importations  of  the  fiber  into 
America;  nor  is  it  likely  that  in  the  near  or  even  remote  future  the 
plant  will  be  grown  in  the  United  States  or  goods  manufactured  in 
any  sense  commensurate  with  the  commercial  necessities  of  the  case. 
Doubtless  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  burlaps  were  relegated  to 
the  free  list  in  the  last  bill,  but  possibly  not  the  main  reason.  In  any 
event,  they  are  now  on  the  free  list,  and,  if  not  absolutely  necessary 
from  a  revenue  standpoint,  we  think  they  ought  to  remain  there.  If, 
however,  the  necessity  for  revenue  seems  to  make  it  important  in  the 
estimation  of  the  committee,  then  we  would  recommend  that  only  a 
revenue  rate  be  imposed — say  one-half  to  three-fourths  cent  per  pound, 
with  a  small  differential  duty  on  bags  over  the  burlaps. 

It  would  appear  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  by  bag  manu- 
I'acturers  looking  toward  trusts  or  combinations,  and  a  small  differen- 
tial on  the  bags,  over  the  cloth,  is  essential  to  equalize  in  a  slight 
measure  the  very  low  wages  of  the  East  Indies. 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  there  never  has  been  a  strike  in  a 
bag  manufactory  in  America,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  are  entitled 
to  a  small  protection — say  to  the  extent  of  three-tenths  cent  per  pound — 
over  the  cloth,  and  this  would  not  prevent  large  importations  of  made- 
up  bags;  they  will  still  come  in.  So  this  small  fraction  on  bags  over  the 
cloth  of  three- tenths  cent  will  have  the  effect  to  increase  the  revenue,  if 
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revenue  must  be  obtained,  and  as  duty  on  imports  is  tlie  best  possible 
means  to  such  an  end,  and  as  extremely  low  rates  or  free  importations 
result  in  diminislied  revenue,  or  liigber  rates  act  prohibitively;  and  in 
neither  case  is  the  Government  deprived  of  the  necessary  wherewithal 
to  meet  current  exx^enses. 

Possibly  there  are  other  lines  in  the  list  of  importations  which 
are  comparable  to  the  burlap  material,  where  climatic  conditions  and 
pauper  labor  enter  in  as  a  natural  factor  to  guide  the  committee  in  their 
decisions,  whereby  moderate  revenues  may  be  realized  and  thus  avoid 
extremes  that  yield  no  result,  either  from  lack  of  revenue,  or  on  the 
other  hand  very  extreme  protection,  resulting  in  hardships  and  criti- 
cisms attending  an  excessive  and  possibly  prohibitive  tariff. 

But  the  jute  plant  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  India,  and  the  very  low 
scale  of  the  wage  earner  in  that  part  of  the  world,  amounting  practi- 
cally to  pauper  labor,  will  serve  to  retain  the  propagation  of  the  plant 
in  the  far  East,  as  well  as  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  the  fiber  into 
cloth  for  commercial  purposes  for  the  world  at  large  in  the  years  to 
come. 

E.  O.  Stanard  Milling  Co., 

E.  O.  Stanard,  President. 


TAX  ON  BAGS  WOULD  HURT  THE  FARMER. 

Live  Oak,  Cal.,  January  S,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  note  that  Mr.  Eutherford,  claiming  to  speak  for  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  California  before  your  committee,  advised  a  tariff  of  2  cents 
on  burlap.  Mr.  Eutherford  or  any  other  man  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
knows  that  a  tariff  on  bags  or  bag  material  is  almost  a  direct  discrimi- 
nation against  the  farmers  of  this  coast,  as  they  are  required  to  ship 
all  grain  in  bags,  while  east  of  the  Rockies  they  can  ship  in  bulk.  A 
tariff  of  that  kind  would  cost  the  grain  growers  of  this  coast  more  than 
$1,000,000.  The  industries  he  represents  have  never  given  employ- 
ment to  more  than  200  people  outside  of  the  State  prison,  and  it  is  a 
great  injustice  to  saddle  such  a  tax  on  the  already  impoverished 
farmer  whom  the  last  four  years  have  driven  to  the  wall.  Let  us  give 
them  a  chance  to  live,  as  they  comprise  a  very  necessary,  useful,  and 
intelligent  part  of  our  people. 

H.  Luther. 


Buffalo,  iT.  Y.,  January  11,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  If  the  industry  of  producing  jute  cloth  was  in  existence 
to  any  extent  in  this  country,  and  were  conditions  favorable  to  the 
business,  there  would  be  some  reason  for  putting  a  duty  on  the  imported 
article,  but  we  understand  that  jute  cloth  of  such  coarse  make  as  is 
required  in  the  fertilizer  business  can  not  be  produced  here  at  any- 
where near  the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  made  in  India,  where  labor 
is  so  cheap  and  the  material  at  hand. 

We  use  in  our  own  business  annually  from  600,000  to  700,000  of  these 
bags,  and  our  product  is  sold  entirely  to  the  farmers.  Should  this  duty 
be  imposed,  it  would  necessitate  our  adding  that  much  to  the  present 
price  of  our  goods,  which  the  farmer  would  have  to  pay  for,  and  no 
one,  as  we  understand  it,  would  be  benefited,  for  at  the  rate  of  duty 
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proposed  tbe  business  could  not  be  successfully  carried  ou  liere  in  com- 
petition with  the  cheap  manufacture  above  referred  to.  It  is  a  tax  that 
would  fall  directly  upon  the  farmers,  and  instead  of  adding  to  his  bur- 
dens something  must  be  done  to  help  him  if  we  want  j^rosperous  times. 
Crocker  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Company. 


BURLAPS  SHOULD  PAY  DUTY. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  January  9,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

"We  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  with  regard  to  paragraphs  267, 
268  and  260  of  the  present  tariff  bill.  Our  works  here  are  specially 
laid  out  for  spinning  jute.  We  emj>loy,  if  running  full,  which  we  have 
never  been  able  to  do  under  the  Wilson  bill,  550  hands.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  Wilson  bill  our  works  ran  a  little  over  25  per  cent  of 
the  time.  It  improved  a  little  over  that  as  time  went  on,  but  all  we 
were  able  to  do  during  the  past  six  months  was  50  per  cent  time.  The 
admission  of  burlaps  on  the  free  list  was  a  great  injustice  under  the 
Wilson  bill,  and  entailed  not  only  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government, 
but  loss  to  the  manufacturer,  and  a  great  percentage  of  the  looms  that 
were  at  work  in  this  country  during  the  McKinley  bill  were  not  only 
stopped,  but  broken  up  by  this  injustice. 

A\'e  are  of  opinion  that  the  j)aragraphs  above  referred  to  should  read 
as  follows : 

267.  Yam  made  of  jute,  single,  in  skeins  and  in  the  gray,  not  finer  tlian  5  lea  or 
number,  \h  cents  per  pound.  .Jute  yarns  liner  than  5  lea  or  number,  or  if  twisted, 
dyed,  or  bleached,  or  in  any  way  advanced  beyond  single  gray  skeins,  2A  cents  per 
pound.     Twines  made  of  jute,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

268.  Cables,  cordage,  and  twine  composed  of  New  Zealand  hemp,  istle,  tampico 
fiber,  mauila,  sisal  grass  or  sunn,  1  cent  per  pound. 

269.  Hemp  and  jute  carpet  and  earpetings,  6  cents  per  square  yard. 

The  duty  on  burlaps  ought  to  be  placed  back  where  it  was  under  the 
McKinley  bill,  which  would  bring  in  a  revenue  of  $1,500,000  to  the 
Government,  and  would  be  nothing  but  justice  to  the  manufacturer,  in 
the  face  of  the  increasing  amount  of  these  goods  made  in  India  and 
in  Germany,  and  latterly  in  Russia. 

Allentown  Spinning  Company, 
D.  R.  IMalcolm,  Mana(/ing  Director. 


Newark,  K.  J.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  makers  of  all 
kinds  of  mill  supplies  used  in  tlax,  jute,  and  hemp  manufactories.  We 
have  8100,000  employed  in  our  business,  and  employ  50  hands.  We 
have  not  been  injured  very  much  directly  by  tlie  Wilson-Ciorman  bill, 
but  we  can  assure  you  that  we  are  of  the  victims  who  have  suffered 
indirectly  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  all  of  our  customers  have  either  closed 
down  entirely,  part  of  their  machinery  stopped,  or  else  running  short 
time,  and  in  consequence  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  anything  like 
steady  employment  to  those  now  in  our  employ,  and  we  have  had  to  cut 
down  our  force  also. 

As  fur  as  we  can  learn,  the  cause  of  our  business  falling  off"  has  been 
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owing  to  the  free  importatiou  of  burlaps  and  all  kinds  of  jute  cover- 
ings. We  know  for  a  fact  that  one  of  our  customers,  the  California 
Jute  Mills  Company,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  not  run  its  mill  one  hour 
since  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  went  into  efiect. 

We  trust  that  you  and  your  associates  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  endeavor  to  give  our  customers  the  protection  they  so  much 
need,  and  in  that  way  give  us  steady  employment  for  our  employees. 

Robert  Crabb. 

BUCKRAM. 

New  York,  January  9,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  buckram.  This  article  is  manufac- 
tured from  imported  burlap  in  this  country.  The  expense  of  convert- 
ing same  from  the  raw-material  burlap  into  buckram  increases  the 
value  100  per  cent,  and  should  not  be  imj)orted  free  by  calling  same 
"stiffened  burlaps,"  as  the  commercial  name  is  and  always  has  been 
buckram,  never  known  or  sold  as  stiffened  burlajDS,  and  could  not  be 
used  for  the  purpose  burlaps  are  used  for.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  manu- 
facture of  jute  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  should  come  in  under  a 
duty  equivalent  to  35  jier  cent,  thus  giving  us  domestic  manufacturers 
of  the  article  protection. 

G.  E.  Daniels  &  Son. 


FLAX  AND  JUTE  THREADS  AND  YARNS. 

(Paragraphs  2fi7.  274,  aud  277.) 

RATES  RECOMMENDED  BY  MR.  A.  R.  TURNER,  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  BARBOUR  BROS.  COMPANY,  OF  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

New  York,  January  8,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  the  selling  agents  for  the  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Company, 
of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  who,  when  the  mills  are  running  full,  employ  1,200 
to  1,500  people.  We  are  greatly  troubled  because  of  the  undervalua- 
tion of  yarns  and  thread  imported  into  this  country,  and  must  respect- 
fully urge  that,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  specific  duties  be  established 
in  place  of  the  present  ad  valorem  rates.  The  reports  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  will  give  you  ample 
evidence  of  attempted  undervaluations,  and  while  the  customs  officers 
and  Treasury  officials  have  been  actively  at  work  to  prevent  under- 
valuation, it  is  admitted  that  specific  rates  will  be  a  decided  advantage 
in  the  collection  of  a  just  revenue. 

As  American  manufacturers  we  have  suffered  severely  from  foreign 
competition,  as  shown  by  large  importations  of  thread  and  yarns,  aud 
while  we  request  only  a  moderate  advance  from  existing  rates  this  dif- 
ference will  enable  us  to  increase  our  production  and  furnish  to  the 
American  market  a  larger  product  of  American  manufacture,  and  con- 
sequently give  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  people.  The  aver- 
age wages  paid  by  us  are  greatly  in  excess  of  those  paid  abroad,  and 
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our  labor  item  is  a  most  serious  factor  in  the  cost  of  our  products. 
For  the  protection  of  labor  it  is  absolutely  necessary  tbat  we  have  an 
adequate  i)rotective  duty. 

We  are  also  selling  agents  for  the  Allentown  Spinning  Company  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  jute  yarns  and  twines,  where  wages 
are  paid  substantially  on  the  lines  already  indicated,  in  compari.son 
with  foreign  wages.  In  addition  to  present  foreign  competition  we 
have  to  fear  the  manufacturers  of  Calcutta  and  of  Japan,  who  intend 
com]:»eting  for  American  trade. 

If  no  changes  are  made  in  the  duties  on  raw  material,  we  recommend 
the  following: 

Paragrapli  2G7.  Yarn  made  of  jute,  single,  in  skeins,  and  in  the  grey,  not  finer  than 
five  lea  or  number,  one  and  one-half  cents  jier  pound.  .lute  yarns  finer  than  five  lea 
or  number,  or  if  twisted,  dyed,  or  bleached,  or  in  any  way  advanced  beyond  single 
grey  skeins,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound.  Twines  made  of  jute,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  274.  Thread,  twines,  or  cords  made  from  yarn  not  finer  than  five  lea  or 
number,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  twelve  cents  per  jiound.  If  made  from 
yarn  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  an  additional  duty  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per 
pound  for  every  lea  or  part  of  a  lea  of  fineness. 

Yarn  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie  valued  at  twelve  cents  per  pound  or  less, 
six  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  more  than  twelve  rents  per  pound,  fifty  per  centum 
ad  Talorem. 

On  bleached  shirting  linens,  counting  more  than  one  hundred  threads  to  the  square 
inch,  counting  both  warp  and  filling,  and  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-seven  inches  in 
width,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  277.  All  manufacturers  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable  fibre, 
except  cotton,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  either  of  them,  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  ior  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad. 
valorem. 

The  Barbour  Brothers  Company, 
A.  E.  Turner,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 


FLAX  AND  HEMP  TWINES. 

(I'arajrrapli  268.) 

A  SEPARATE  PARAGRAPH  ASKED  FOR  TWINES. 

i^EW  Brighton.  Pa.,  January  (',,  ]S!)7. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  manufacturers  of  flax  and  hemp  twines,  and  we  do  hereby 
most  respectfully  and  earnestly  make  the  following  requests: 

(1)  We  ask  a  restoration  of  the  same  duty  on  our  twines  as  we  had 
under  the  McKinley  bill,  viz,  45  per  cent,  as  anything  less  will  not  afford 
us  sufficient  protection. 

(2)  In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstnnding,  avo  ask  a  separate  para- 
graph, to  read : 

Twines  made  from  ilax,  hemp,  or  jute,  or  an\'  mixtures  of  these  fibers,  45  pc^r  cent 
duty. 

(3)  In  order  to  promote;  the  growth  of  Ameri<'an  hemj)  and  flax,  we 
ask  for  a  duty  of  $20  i>er  ton  on  all  importation.sof  hemj),  flax,  and  Jute. 

By  granting  these  requests  we  are  sure  you  will  greatly  promote  the 
growth  of  flax  and  hemp  in  this  country  and  enable  the  manufa(;turers 
of  the.se  flbers  to  make  a  reasonable  ])roflt. 

Bentley  &  (iERWiG,  Limited, 
Jos.  Bentley,  Tnanurer. 
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cotto:n^  bagging  Ai^jy  cordage. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  E.  PEARCE,  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

Saturday,  January  3,  1897. 

Mr.  Pearce  said:  Mr.  Chairiuan  and  geutlemeu  of  the  committee, 
I  represent  the  manufacture  of  cotton  bagging  and  also  of  cordage.  I 
will  not  detain  the  committee  with  any  remarks  on  this  subject  more 
than  to  say  that  I  will  file  a  brief  statement  of  facts  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  and  will  only  say  here  now  that  we  ask  the  restoration  of 
the  duty  on  cotton  bagging  as  it  was  under  the  law  of  1890,  with  a 
reduction  from  that  law  equaling  about  25  per  cent. 

I  want  more  particularly  to  advise  the  committee  with  reference  to  one 
or  two  other  matters.    First,  in  relation  to  vegetable  fibers,  hemp,  etc. 

I  was  one  of  a  company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hemp  binding 
twine  at  Champaign,  111.,  which  enterprise  we  got  well  on  its  legs  and 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  prosperous,  when  the  action  of  the  Fifty-first 
Congress  in  putting  jute  and  other  fibers  on  the  free  list  destroyed  the 
industry  completely,  and  we  sunk  about  $175,000  in  that  work.  We 
had  leased  about  4,000  acres  of  land  in  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing the  farmers  of  that  State  methods  of  raising  hemx).  We  were  pay- 
ing for  hemp  straw  delivered  at  our  factory  a  price  which  produced  to 
the  farmer  a  better  profit  than  he  was  realizing  from  any  cereal  grown 
on  the  Illinois  soil. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  act  did  you  refer  to  as  placing  hemp  fiber  upon 
the  free  list! 

Mr.  Pearce.  The  act  of  1890. 

The  Chairman.  Jute,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes.  It  brought  this  Indian  fiber  into  competition 
with  all  the  native  fibers  of  our  own  country  so  as  to  comj^letely  knock 
them  out.  Hemp  can  not  compete  with  jute;  and  yet  we  demonstrated 
that  a  better  binding  twine  could  be  made  from  native  hemp  than  any 
twine  that  was  in  the  market;  the  "red  elephant"  twine  of  the  Cham- 
paign Company  became  famous  all  over  the  Northwest.  If  I  had  the 
framing  of  the  tariff*  bill,  and  I  have  some  little  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  would  put  a  duty  on  all  the  vegetable  fibers  that  come  in  com- 
petition with  fibers  grown  in  this  country,  with  proper  differentials 
upon  manufactured  goods.  The  State  of  Missouri,  as  stated  by  my 
friend,  Colonel  Van  Horn,  was  formerly  a  great  hemp- growing  district. 
We  raised  there  prior  to  1860  about  50,000  tons  a  year,  and  I  believe 
not  a  pound  is  grown  in  the  State  to-day. 

I  also  wish  to  corroborate  in  the  main  the  statement  made  by  my 
friend  here,  Mr.  Eutherford,  from  California.  Within  the  last  two 
years  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  East  India,  China,  Japan,  and  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  subject.  In  respect  to  the  rates  of  wages 
paid,  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  the  cost  of  transportation,  he  is  in  almost 
every  particular  correct,  according  to  my  own  observation.  He  is  a 
little  high  in  his  estimation  of  freights.  Calcutta  freights  are  delivered 
to  New  York  to-day  as  low  as  $3.60.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  in  my 
mind  that  the  whole  world  has,  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  near  future, 
got  to  protect  itself  against  the  cheap  labor  of  India,  Japan,  and  China, 
which  is  being  brought  closer  and  closer  to  us  every  day  by  the  develop- 
ments in  telegraphy  and  in  the  lowering  of  the  rates  of  transportation. 

The  Cresham  treaty,  which  goes  into  effect  iu  1899,  enables  the 
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Ameiicau  mauufacturer  to  take  his  plant  and  capital  and  locate  it  iu 
Japan,  and  there  enjoy  nearly  all  the  privileges  of  Japanese  citizenship 
with  reiereuee  to  the  transaction  of  business,  the  ownership  of  a  plant, 
and  also  of  corporate  stock. 

Mr.  Evans.  Without  becoming-  a  citizen? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  without  becoming-  a  citizen.  That  is  one  of  the 
reciprocal  provisions  of  that  treaty.  The  development  of  manufactur- 
ing- in  that  country  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  is  startling,  and 
with  your  permission  I  will  just  read  you  a  list  of  Avhat  you  call  staple 
products  ill  this  country.  Many  of  these  I  have  seen  manufactured  in 
Japan,  and  all  of  them  1  saw  iu  the  Kioto  Exposition  of  1895.  They 
are  to-day  manufactured  in  Japan,  and  many  of  the  articles  are  made 
for  export:  Brushes  of  all  kinds,  watches  (I  am  carrying-  a  Japanese 
watch  now  and  have  done  so  for  two  years),  calico,  cottou  goods,  silk 
goods  of  all  kinds,  steel  vessels,  engines,  mattings  of  infiuite  variety, 
wire  nails,  straw  hats,  shirts,  collars,  carpets,  rugs,  and  druggets,  cut- 
lery, surgical  instruments,  toilet  and  other  soap,  cliemicals,  canned 
fish,  pottery,  bronze  wares  of  all  kinds,  shoes,  trunks,  hand  bags  sewed 
and  nailed,  also  shell  work  of  all  kinds,  cabinet  organs,  bicycles,  wheels, 
jinrikishas,  leather,  glass  beads,  and  articles  of  bamboo  composition. 

All  of  those  things  are  being  made  by  labor  in  Japan  that  works  to-day 
at  a  maximum  of  about  18  cents  a  day  down  to  a  mininuim  of  5  cents 
a  day.  I  did  not  succeed  iu  finding-  throughout  a  long  investigation  of 
the  industries  of  Japan  a  single  one  in  which  there  was  a  skilled 
mechanic  paid  equal  to  25  ceuts  a  day  of  our  money.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem that  confronts  this  country. 

I  have  here  a  package  of  parlor  matches,  which  I  obtained  frcmi  the 
Kobe  Match  Factory,  situated  in  Kobe,  Japan.  This  package  came 
from  the  factory  just  as  you  see  it  here.  It  contains  a  dozen  boxes  of 
matches,  each  box  coutaiuing  84  matches.  They  are  sold  to-day  f.  o.  b. 
at  Kobe,  at  a  price  which,  reduced  to  our  currency,  is  about  1^;  ceiits 
per  dozen  boxes.  The  price  I  marked  on  the  package,  11.^  yen  for  720 
dozen.  This  reduced  on  an  exchange  value  of  51  cents,  makes  a  cent 
and  a  sixteenth  of  our  money  for  a  dozen  boxes. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  watch  made  at  Osaka,  Japan,  by  machinery 
similar  to  the  machinery  used  at  the  factory  at  Elgin,  111.  This  watch 
I  have  carried  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  I  had  it  examined  by  two 
experts  in  our  city,  both  as  to  its  quality  and  value  in  the  market.  They 
both  admitted  that  it  was  a  perfect  watch,  and  one  said  it  was  worth 
$28,  and  the  other  said  it  was  worth  from  $26  to  $27.50  in  the  St.  Louis 
market.  I  paid  for  this  watch  at  retail,  in  the  regular  course  of  busi- 
ness, 21  yen,  which,  reduced  to  our  mouey  on  tlie  basis  of  exchange 
which  existed  at  that  time,  was  about  $10.90  retail.  I  can  import 
these  watches  in  lots  of  500  and  lay  them  down  at  Chicago  or  St.  Louis, 
after  paying  the  duty  of  25  per  cent,  for  about  $9  apiece. 

Mr.  P^VANS.  Is  it  a  good  timekeeper? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes;  I  have  laid  my  other  watch  aside  and  am  using 
this  Ja])anese  watch  exclusively.  My  own  opinion  upon  this  subject 
])r(il)ably  differs  from  that  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  appeared 
belore  you.  I  believe  that  the  protective  tariff  system  is  good  for  every- 
thing that  can  be  produced  in  this  country,  no  matte  r  whether  it  is  a 
natural  i)ro(luct  or  a  manufactured  ])roduct.  That  is  the  doctrine  which 
I  like  to  stand  up  for  and  see  the  committee  stand  up  for  also. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Why  have  we  not  succeeded  in  the  mauufactiue  of 
this  jute  cloth? 
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Mr.  Pearce,  I  think  we  do  succeed,  and  we  have  been  conducting 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  bagging  for  many  years,  but  this  burlap 
question  is  one  that  I  am  not  entirely  familiar  with.  But  looking  back 
over  the  legislation  of  the  country  during  a  good  many  years,  I  do  not 
think  there  has  ever  existed  conditions  of  legislation  which  afford  the 
encouragements  necessary  for  people  to  enter  upon  this  business  in  a 
very  large  way.  In  the  first  place  the  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
different  kinds  of  burlaps  is  a  very  expensive  one.  Burlap  has  been 
manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  continued  to  be  manufactured 
up  to  1893  for  various  purposes.  Whether  the  manufacture  of  burlap 
was  largely  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  fabric  used  in 
making  grain  sacks  I  do  not  know.  There  was  made  a  large  quantity  of 
burlap  seamless  sacks,  which  are  made  upon  a  machine  that  weaves  the 
fabric  and  makes  the  bag  at  the  same  time.  This  I  apprehend  is  about 
the  same  thing  as  making  the  fabric  and  afterwards  the  bag. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  cotton  bagging  used  in  this  country  nearly  all 
made  here? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Nearly  all.  Some  has  been  imported  in  the  last  two 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Even  with  the  free  raw  material? 

Mr.  Pearce.  The  importation  has  been  rising  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  starting  of  a  large  factory  necessary  to  make  that  fabric  is 
not  a  matter  of  months.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  it  into  working 
shape. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  bagging? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  speak  from  experience  as  to  the  effect 
of  putting  it  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Pearce.  The  effect  is  to  kill  it  eventually. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  in  the  long  run  the  industry  would 
have  to  succumb? 

Mr.  Pearce.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Could  a  duty  upon  the  jute  cloth  be  imposed  that 
would  in  time  secure  the  manufacture  of  that  material  here? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  UoLLiVER.  I  understand  one  gentleman  to  say  at  the  present 
time  only  5  per  cent  of  the  jute  cloth  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  cotton  bagging  was  woven  here. 

Mr.  Pearce,  I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  is.    That  may  be. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  He  spoke  of  it  being  more  imi^ortant  for  us  to  main- 
tain the  manufacture  of  bags  than  to  maintain  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 

Mr.  Pearce.  Quite  important,  I  axDprehend,  to  maintain  the  manu- 
facture of  both. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  It  would  strike  me  so. 

Mr.  Pearce.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  under  the  legislation  of 
the  country  during  the  last  few  years  the  importation  of  foreign  vege- 
table fibers  and  products  made  from  them  has  displaced  nearly  2,000,000 
bales  of  American  cotton.  There  is  imported  into  this  country  to-day, 
in  all  sorts  of  forms,  manufactured  products  and  fibers  which  are 
equal  to  nearly  2,000,000  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  they  take  the  place  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grosvenor,  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  cotton  has  no  competitor? 

Mr.  Pearce.  If  I  were  a  Southern  planter,  the  first  thing  I  would 
do  would  be  to  ask  Congress  to  put  a  duty  upon  competing  fibers. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  three-fourths  of  all  the  products  luade  from 
jute,  sisal,  hemp,  etc.,  should  not  be  made  from  cotton. 

Mr.  Evans,  if  you  were  so  wedded  to  the  theory  of  free  trade  that 
you  could  not  give  it  up  even  for  your  own  interests 

Mr.  Pearce.  Then  1  suppose  1  would  suffer  the  consequences  and 
starve  if  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Where  is  most  of  this  Jute  plant  grown? 

Mr.  Pearce.  In  India — wholly  there. 

Mr.  Evans.  Where  is  sisal  grown"? 

Mr.  Pearce.  In  Yucatan,  Central  America. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  understand  that  to  be  a  sort  of  bastard  banana  plant? 

Mr.  Pearce.  No  ;  it  is  not  a  bastard.  It  belongs  to  the  great  cactus 
famil}'. 

Mr.  Evans.  Where  does  sunn  grass  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  have  never  seen  any  sunn.  I  think  it  is  a  Central 
American  product. 

Mr.  Evans.  Where  does  sisal  grass  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Central  America.  I  believe  the  British  Government 
introduced  the  plant  also  into  the  Bahamas. 

Mr.  Evans.  Where  does  manila  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  The  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  You  spoke  of  manufacturing  binding  twine  of  hemi) 
in  Illinois,  and  that  your  product  was  equal  to  the  best. 

Mr.  Pearce.  It  had  a  reputation  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  How  about  the  prices  of  binding  twine  there.  What 
was  paid  for  binding  twine  there  previous  to  the  establishment  of  your 
factory? 

Mr.  Pearce.  The  effect  of  establishing  the  Champaign  factory  was 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  binding  twine,  I  think,  about  lf|  cents  a  pound. 
In  the  summer  of  1891,  as  president  of  the  Sioux  Indian  commission,  I 
had  occasion  to  go  to  South  Dakota,  to  the  Pine  Kidge  Eeservation, 
and  I  found  at  Kushville  and  a  number  of  towns  along  the  line  of  that 
railroad 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes;  in  Nebraska.  I  found  binding  twine  selling  for  12 
cents  a  pound  which  we  sold  at  wholesale  for  G  cents  a  pound.  The 
twine  tliey  were  selling  for  13  cents  was  manufactured  by  our  Cham- 
paign factory.     Somebody  was  making  a  pretty  fair  profit  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Can  binding  twine  be  manufactured  out  of  the  native 
flax  product  of  the  Northwest? 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  would  not  like  to  venture  inlbrmation  about  that. 
Flax  is  an  obstinate  fiber  naturally. 

Mr.  Payne.  At  the  present  time;  binding  twine  is  mainly  made  of 
manila  and  sisal  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  The  bulk  is  made  of  sisal.  Manila  does  the  work  pretty 
well. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  none  of  it  is  made  out  of  Jute? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes;  there  is  some  binding  twine  matle  of  Jute.  Not 
a  large  quantity  now,  I  think. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  price  is  too  high,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Pearce.  No;  it  does  not  give  satisfaction.  The  Jute  binding 
twine,  I  believe,  has  never  been  a  comi)lete  success. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  rate  of  duty  would  give  protection  to  our  inaiiu- 
facturers  of  bagging? 

Mr.  Pearce.  One  and  two-tenths  cents  per  s(]uare  yard,  1  tliink, 
would  do  it  under  existing  conditions. 
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Mr.  Steele.  What  was  it  under  the  act  of  1890? 

Mr.  Pearce.  1.6  for  cloth  under  6  cents  in  value,  and  1.8  over  that. 
TJie  latter  part  of  the  provision,  however,  has  become  obsolete  and  is 
no  longer  needful. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  say  the  redaction  of  duty  on  cotton  bagging 
that  is  put  around  our  cotton  has  cost  this  country  the  displacement  of 
2,000,000  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Pearce.  Oh,  no  5  you  did  not  hear  the  remark  1  made. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  was  told  that  was  the  remark. 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  said  that  the  importation  of  jute,  etc.,  products  and 
jute  and  other  foreign  fibers  to  this  country  equaled  nearly  2,000,000 
bales  of  cotton,  and  that  the  importation  of  products  of  vegetable 
fibers  and  of  the  fibers  in  unmanufactured  form,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
has  displaced  2,000,000  bales  of  American  cotton. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  To  what  use  is  it  putf 

Mr.  Pearce.  About  one  hundred  different  things. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Please  mention  some  of  the  most  prominent. 

Mr.  Pearce.  -AH  sorts  of  burlaps,  oilcloths,  bagging,  furniture  pack- 
ing, curtains,  clothes  that  you  wear,  cordage,  and  carpetings  of  all  kinds. 
There  are  very  few  carpetings  made  now  which  are  not  adulterated  with 
jute  fiber.  In  fact,  jute  is  the  most  remarkable  fiber  of  the  world  in  its 
adaptability  to  all  sorts  of  textiles  as  a  mixture.  I  succeeded  once  in 
listing  up  sixty-five  different  products  used  by  our  people  which  are 
made  wholly  or  in  j^art  from  jute  fiber. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  could  be  made  from  cotton"? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Most  of  them. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  How  much  has  the  importation  increased  in  the  last 
two  years'? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Very  largely.  The  jute  crop  of  India  has  increased  in 
six  years  from  4,000,000  to  about  0,000,000  bales.  This  country  takes  in 
all  forms  nearly  2,000,000  bales ;  about  3,000,000  bales  go  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  half  a  million  bales  are  used  in  India  for  what  may  be 
called  domestic  use. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  How  much  since  1894! 

Mr.  Pearce.  It  has  increased. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  are  speaking  about  1890? 

Mr.  Pearce.  It  has  increased  pretty  largely — I  think  some  40,000  or 
50,000  bales— since  1894.  I  will  not  be  certain  nbout  that.  The  figures 
are  obtainable,  however.     That  is  my  recollection  now. 

I  would  like  to,  say  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  relation  to 
cordage,  I  think  the  manufacture  of  cordage  can  stand  a  reduction  from 
the  McKinley  rate  from  1  i  cents  to  1  cent,  on  binding  twine  from  seven- 
eighths  of  a  cent  to  half  a  cent,  and  on  tarred  cordage  the  same  as.on 
uutarred  cordage.  While  there  was  a  special  rating  put  by  the  law  of 
1890  on  tarred  cordage,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary,  as  that  can  go  in  the 
same  as  uutarred,  so  far  as  the  industry  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  duty  on  binding  twine  was  seven-tenths  of  a  cent, 
was  it  not"? 

Mr.  Pearce.  It  was  seven-tenths;  the  provisions  for  tarred  cables 
and  cordage  was  3  cents  a  pound.  That  was  a  differential  in  favor  of 
the  tar  which  I  think  is  unnecessary  now. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  How  low  would  cotton  have  to  fall  in  jjrice  to  prevent 
this  displacement — that  is,  to  take  the  place  of  the  imported  jute? 

Mr.  Pearce.  That  is  pretty  difficult  to  say.  The  jute  is  sold  for  3, 
3i,  and  3J  cents,  depending  upon  the  grade. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  In  India  or  here"? 
T  H 81 
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Mr.  Peaece.  Delivered.  The  freight  ou  it  is  very  low.  You  can 
make  contracts  now,  1  think,  as  low  as  $3.(i0  lor  a  long  ton  of  o2  cubic 
feet;  that  is,  from  Calcutta  to  New  Tork. 

The  Chairman.  Jute,  1  believe,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  fibers  grown. 
It  is  grown  with  very  little  labor,  and  is  an  exceeclingly  cheap  liber 
through  its  natural  conditions,  aside  from  the  (juestion  of  labor, 

Mr.  Pearce.  It  is  ])cr]iai)S  the  cheapest  fiber  known. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  i)()ssible  to  protect  against  competition  from  a 
product  of  that  kind  which,  in  its  natural  condition,  is  so  nnudi  cheaper 
than  other  fibers? 

^Ir.  Pearce.  I'hat  is  rather  a  difticult  question  to  answer.  Different 
peo])le  would  have  different  views  about  it.  My  own  view  about  it  is 
this — that  I  wt)uld  develop  our  own  fibers  by  a  duty  on  Jute  and  any 
other  liber  coming  in  competition  with  our  own.  In  oliher  words,  I 
would  take  care  of  my  own  country  before  I  would  care  for  any  other 
country.  1  look  at  the  tariff  question  as  a  great  system  of  bookkeeping, 
and  that  the  point  to  be  decided  is  whether  we  are  better  off  at  the  end 
of  the  year  than  we  were  at  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  if  you  are  lighting  against  nature  in  regard 
to  these  fibers'?  In  other  words,  would  you  undertake  to  raise  coffee 
and  tea  in  this  country,  with  natural  conditions  against  you,  in  conjpe- 
tition  with  those  countries  where  natural  conditions  are  in  favor  of  the 
raising  of  tea  and  coffee? 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  do  not  think  that  that  question  is  entirely  api)licable. 
I  have  seen  jute  10  feet  high  growing  in  this  country.  Jute  and  ramie 
can  be  grown  anywhere  in  this  country  south  of  Lexington,  Mo. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  that  jute  can  be  grown  here  as  success- 
fully, in  view  of  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  as  it  can  in  India? 

Mr.  Pearce.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 


HEMP  bi:ndeii  T^VnSTE. 

(Paragraph  268.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  R.  W.  McCRERY,  OF  FRANKFORT,  KY. 

Saturday,  January  2^  1897. 

Mr.  McCrery  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  connnittee. 
I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  corroboration  of  the  statement  of  Mr, 
Pearce,  and  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Member  froni  ISToi-th 
Dakota  in  legard  to  the  ])(jssibility  of  making  satisfactory  henij)  binder 
twine  in  this  country — of  course  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  article. 
1  would  say  that  I  am  the  secretary  and  general  manager  of  a  comi)any 
which  has  made  heni])  binder  twine  sincCv  1880,  and  that  we  even  made 
a  small  amount  last  year  in  spite  of  the  very  gieat  disadvantage  in 
regard  to  i)rices.  We  made  between  oO(>,OUO  and  4()(),0(t()  })ounds  of  it, 
and  as  that  twine  was  sold  at  about  4  cents  a  pound  less  than  other 
twine  and  obviously  to  i)eoi)le  who  had  been  using  that  class  of  goods 
for  ten  years,  that  fact  is  evi«ience  of  its  being  satisfactory. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  1  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  anybody  here  to 
inform  the  committee  whethei'  our  native  tiax  libei'  can  be  nmde  use  of. 
J  understand  there  is  a  genth'man  here  who  has  been  making  some 
experiments  on  that  point,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  him. 
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FLAX  THREAD,  YARN  AND  TAVINE. 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  W.  BELL,  OF  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

•     Saturday,  January  2^  1897. 

Mr.  John  W.  Bell,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  came  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  1  waut  to  kuow  whether  you  have  made  any  experi- 
ments in  regard  to  the  use  of  native  flax  liber  in  the  manufacture  of 
any  of  these  cloths  that  are  made  out  of  jute? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
The  concern  that  I  represent  is  wholly  a  flax  thread,  yarn,  and  twine 
manufactory  that  was  started  in  1835,  being  the  flrst  mill  of  the  kind 
started  in  this  country.  We  are  not  to-day  using,  and  have  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  used  a  pound  of  American-grown  flax.  We  have  used 
flax  grown  in  Canada,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Russian  flax,  or  is 
used  for  the  same  purj)ose.  The  bulk  of  the  flax  that  we  manufacture 
is  Belgian. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Have  you  made  any  experiments,  aside  from  your 
usiuess,  as  to  the  use  of  American -grown  flax? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  have  had  in  my  hands  a  sample  of  flax  sent  to  us  from 
Minneapolis.  I  believe  it  was  cultivated  in  Minnesota  and  rotted  there. 
It  was  sent  to  us  by  a  man  named  Warden.  It  weighs  perhaps  less 
than  half  a  pound,  and  it  shows  a  very  nice  and  veiy  fine  fiber.  Whether 
the  sample  is  what  is  called  a  laboratory  sample  or  not  1  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Was  Mr.  Warden  connected  with  the  woolen  mill 
that  was  started  at  Minneapolis  after  the  passage  of  the  tarrifl"  act  of 
1800! 

Mr.  Bell.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  I  got  the  im^jression  that  he  had 
got  up  some  machinery  for  pulling  flax  from  the  ground.  If  such 
machinery  could  be  developed  it  would  do  much  for  flax  culture  in  this 
country.  In  connection  with  that  I  understand  that  they  are  trying 
experiments  for  rotting  flax,  but  so  far  as  my  exi)erience  goes  we  have 
been  unable  to  manufacture  any  goods  from  American  grown  flax,  for 
the  reason  that  American  flax  is  grown  for  the  seed  rather  than  for  the 
fiber,  and  therefore  the  fiber  is  neither  long  enough  nor  strong  enough 
for  manufacture. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  CHARLES  E.  PEARCE, 
REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

The  following  statemeut  of  fiicts  is  respectfully  siibmitted  concemiug  jute  lutggiug 
for  baling  cotton. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  24,  IS'JC. 

Past  duties. — Act  of  1816  the  rate  was  25  jier  cent  ad  valorem  ;  act  of  1861,  1^  cents 
per  pound  (equal  to  3  cents  per  yard  for  2-poun(l  bagging);  act  of  1863,  2:J  cents  per 
pound  (equal  to  4i  cents  per  yard  for  2-pound  bagging);  act  of  1864,  3  cents  per 
pound  (equal  to  6  cents  per  yard  for  2-pound  bagging) ;  act  of  1870,  2  cents  per  pound 
(equal  to  4  cents  per  yard  for  2-pound  bagging);  act  of  1872,  l-,^,,  cents  per  pound 
(equal  to  3,^,  cents  per  yard  for  2-pound  bagging) ;  act  of  1875,  2  cents  per  pound 
(equal  to  4  cents  per  yard  for  2-pound  bagging);  act  of  1883,  1^  cents  per  pound 
(equal  to  3  cents  per  yard  for  2-pound  bagging);  act  of  1890,  li%  cents  per  s(iuare 
yard;  act  of  1893  was  put  upon  the  free  list. 
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The  Wilson  bill  ms  passed  the  House  jtrovided  15  ]>cr  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rating 
was  agreed  to  in  theoonlVrcnccconiniitteonf  th(^  Senattiand  House.  The  product  was 
carried  to  the  I'reo  list  on  motion  of  Senator  ^'est.  Tiie  eoufereuco  report  was  not 
presented  for  consideration. 

There  aro  11  bagging  mills  in  the  United  .States,  of  which  5  are  in  the  Northern 
and  6  in  the  Southern  States. 

Capacity  of  American  mills,  about  76,000,000  yards  per  year. 

Re(inired  for  cotton  crop  of  8,500,000  bales,  58,000,000  yards. 

Surplus  jjroductive  capacity  of  American  mills,  18,000,000  yards. 

Average  weekly  wage  paid  lor  all  hands  in  American  mills,  about  $5.75. 

Average  weekly  wage  paid  for  all  bauds  in  Dundee,  Sccjtland,  about  $2.35. 

Average  weekly  wage  paid  for  all  hands  in  Calcutta  mills  (silver),  80  cents. 

For  Calcutta  wage  rates,  see  Consular  li'eport  No.  102,  page  379. 

The  2()  Calcutta  mills  employ  over  60,000  hands  (largely  coolie),  and  have  substan- 
tially destroyed  most  of  the  Dundee  establishments.  (See  Dundee  Advertiser,  June 
1-4,  1801.') 

Since  1892  the  Calcutta  mills  have  also  substantially  destroyed  the  manufacture  of 
burlap  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  law  of  1883  the  duty  on  juto  butts  was  $5  per  ton,  equal  to  one-fourth 
cent  per  pound.  By  law  of  1890  juto  butts  were  made  free.  A  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  bagging  correspondiug  to  the  leuiission  of  the  duty  on  juto  butts,  by  the  law  of 
1890  makiifg  butts  free,  would  havo  left  the  duty  on  standard  2-pound  bagging  ecinal 
to  2.^  cents  per  yard.  But,  in  fact,  the  law  of  1890  reduced  the  duty  on  bagging  far 
below  that  rate.  By  the  law  of  1890  the  duty  was  made  specific,  and  the  rate  was 
1.6  cents  per  stiuare  yard. 

To  prevent  frauds  on  the  Treasury  and  protect  American  manufacturers,  the  duty 
in  the  ]iroposed  law  should  be  specific,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  rate  of  1.2  cents 
per  square  yard  will,  under  existing  conditions,  bo  reasonably  protective.  This 
makes  a  reduction  of  about  25  per  cent  from  the  law  of  1890. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  manufacturer's  ])rices  for  2-pound  bagging 
(i.  e.,  2  pounds  to  yard)  at  New  York  as  a  basis  for  different  periods  during  the  last 
thirty  years : 


Cents  per  yard. 
September — 

1866 35 

1870 30 

1875 12| 

1880 12 

1885 10| 

1890 7i- 


Cents  per  yard. 
September  (average  for  season) — 

1891 0 

1892 6.20 

1893 5.01 

1894 5.65 

1895 4.80 

1896 4.98 


The  lowest  price  ever  reached  prior  to  1890  was  7^  cents  per  yard ;  that  was  in 
1887,  and  was  owing  to  an  enormous  jute  crop  and  consequent  low  prices. 

The  favorite  brands  of  jute  butts  used  by  manufacturers  cost,  laid  down  in  New 
York,  diiring  the  last  three  years  from  1^  to  2  cents  per  jtound,  making  the  cost  of 
those  grades  of  material  from  3  to  3J  cents  per  yard.  The  India  jute  crop  has 
increased  from  4,000,000  to  6,000,000 "bales  since' 1891;  of  this  aggregate  about 
2,000,000  baits  comes  to  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  raw  material  and  maiui- 
factured  ]iroducts;  about  ;>,50l),000  bales  goes  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  about 
500,000  bales  is  for  what  is  called  "domestic  use." 

The  closely  ap])roximating  cost  of  nuikiug,  in  the  United  States,  1  yard  of  bagging 
is  latterly  2.03  cents,  exclusive  of  raw  material.  The  extreme  low  price  of  the  i)rod- 
uct  has  been  due  to  the  fact  of  sharp  competition  .among  Americau  manufacturers. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  American  or  English  mills  to  survive  the  competi- 
tion of  Calcutta,  with  her  cheap  coolie  labor,  without  a  duty  sufficient  to  equalize 
conditions. 

The  destruction  of  the  American  bagging  mills  and  the  enforced  idleness  of  5,000 
more  industrial  workers  will  serve  no  ])ur]»oso  otlier  than  to  carry  to  lOast  India  this 
branch  of  manufacture,  and  subject  cotton  bagging  in  our  own  markets  to  the  arbi- 
trary prices  fixed  l)y  tlie  East  India  .lute  Association. 

Tiie  committee  is  tlu^reforo  r(sj)ectfuliy  asked  to  provide  the  following  paragraph: 

"I'aggiug  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  and  all  similar  material,  for  covering  cotton, 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  llax,  jute,  or  jute  butts,  one  and  two-tenths 
cents  p»;r  s(iuare  yard." 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

Jas.  S.  Murdoch, 
Secretary  and  Treanurer  Charleston  Bagging  Manufacturing  Cornj^any. 

I  have  examined  the  forej-oinf,^  statement  submitted  by  ^Ir.  ^Murdoch, 
of  the  Charleston  Bagging  Company,  and  concur  in  tlie  same.     Having 
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personally  Inspected  the  leading  jute  mills  of  Dundee,  and  also  those 
of  the  Calcutta  district  of  East  India,  it  is  apparent  to  me  that  the 
well-known  decline  of  Dundee  is  wholly  attributable  to  the  extremely 
cheap  labor  of  India.  I  believe  that  a  duty  of  1.2  cents  per  square 
yard  ou  "bagging  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  and  all  similar  material  for 
covering  cotton,  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  flax,  jute,  or 
jute  butts,"  is  necessary  to  aftbrd  reasonable  protection  to  the  American 
mills  engaged  in  this  industry.  It  is  believed  that  this  reduction  of  25 
per  cent  from  the  law  of  1890  is  practicable  by  reason  of  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  reduction  of  cost  in  freight,  and  improve- 
ments in  processes  of  manufacture.  There  is  no  "trust"  in  this  busi- 
ness. The  operation  of  the  law  of  1890  did  not  increase  the  cost  of 
this  product  to  consumers.  Contrarywise  the  market  i)rice  has  with 
very  slight  variation  constantly  fallen  year  by  year  from  1890  to  1896, 
inclusive.  This  decline  has  in  the  main  been  owing  to  falls  in  the  cost 
of  material,  to  the  large  surplus  stocks  annually  produced  by  the  manu- 
facturers, and  the  sharp  competition  among  them  to  market  their 
respective  outputs.  Jute  is  commercially  produced  in  India  only.  It 
is  brought  down  the  rivers  in  the  shape  of  long  or  "gross"  jute,  mostly 
to  Calcutta.  There  it  is  assorted,  cut,  graded  and  compressed  for 
export.  Jute  butts  are  the  roots  or  "butt"  ends  of  the  stalks,  cut  off 
because  of  their  unfitness  for  fine  work.  It  was  formerly  waste,  but 
became  a  commercial  product  some  thirty  years  ago. 

Cotton  bagging  used  for  baling  cotton  is  made  from  jute  butts. 
Loose  jute  is  graded  and  marked  in  Calcutta,  and  in  that  form  is  worth 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  less  than  when  baled  and  made  ready 
for  shipment.  This  saving  of  cost  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  rapid  development  of  the  Calcutta  mills,  which,  by  reason  of  this 
advantage,  together  with  cheap  coolie  labor,  have  absorbed  year  after 
year  increasing  i)roportions  of  the  jute  business  of  the  world.  These 
mills,  located  upon  low-cost  lands,  are  equipped  with  the  best  English 
machinery,  delivered  free  of  duty,  and  are  operated  under  English  super- 
intendence. They  are  furthermore  all  associated  together  in  the  East 
Indian  Jute  Association,  one  of  the  largest  industrial  combinations  in 
the  world,  having  for  its  object  the  regulation  of  supply,  the  fixing  of 
prices  in  noncompetitive  markets,  and  the  recoupment  there  of  their 
losses  incurred  by  the  cutting  of  prices  in  markets  where  the  competition 
of  foreign  manufacturers  exists. 

The  comi)etition  on  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  comes  exclusively  from 
civilized  countries  which  employ  white  labor.  The  rapidly  rising  com- 
Ijetitiou  on  goods  manutactured  from  jute  comes  from  a  district  of  the 
world  where  the  lowest  grade  of  labor  in  the  world  is  utilized — labor 
which  exists  on  wages  at  which  the  most  economical  American  would 
starve. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  American  manufacturers  of  jute  goods 
are  entitled  to  at  least  as  much  consideral-lon  as  those  engaged  in  the 
production  of  cottons  or  woolens,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  former  have  paid  to  our  Government  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ou  all  or 
nearly  all  the  machinery  which  they  us^.  The  plant  cost  of  the  Ameri- 
can Manufacturing  Company  operating  230  looms  is  nearly  $2,000,000, 
or  about  $8,000  i:>er  loom,  inclusive  of  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and 
appliances.     The  working  capital  required  is  about  $1,300,000. 

In  India  there  are  20  jute  mills,  having  about  9,000  looms  and  using 
over  1,500,000  bales  of  jute  and  cuttings  annually.  From  the  ol'Hcial 
rej^orts  made  of  these  mills,  it  appears  that  the  plant  cost  is  about 
$1,600  per  loom.    This  wide  difference  of  cost  arises  in  part  from  the 
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duties  collected  by  our  Government  on  nuichiney,  and  from  the  high 
■wages  paid  to  our  mechanics  employed  in  building  and  in  the  erectiou 
of  machinery,  both  being  twenty  times  more  per  hour  of  labor  than  is 
paid  in  India  lor  similar  mechanical  work.  Furthermore,  the  greater 
cost  i)er  loom  of  an  American  mill  causes  added  expenses  of  larger 
jtroportionate  magnitude  in  many  particulars,  such  as  insnrance,  wear 
and  tear,  interest  on  investment,  depreciation,  repairs,  and  local  taxes. 
This  last  item  paid  in  the  United  States  is  equal  to  5  per  cent  on  the 
entire  cost  of  a  mill  of  equal  size  in  India.  The  geueral  policy  ])revail- 
ing  in  (Ireat  Britain,  India,  and  Japan,  is  to  encourage  manufacturing 
by  mininiums  of  local  taxation,  and  in  this  respect  much  advantage  is 
experienced  over  the  United  States. 

Applying  time  and  output  tests  at  different  parts  of  the  East  Indian 
plant,  I  am  unable,  iu  a  comparison,  to  lind  a  superior  prodnctive 
capacity  in  either  a  Scotch  or  American  null,  exceeding  15  ])er  cent. 

Owing  to  the  lluctuations  in  silver,  and  the- changes  effected  by  elec- 
trical ap])liances,  it  is  dififlcult  for  purposes  of  comi)arisou  to  get  a  basis 
for  estimating  the  cost  of  making  a  square  yard  of  2-p<mnd  bagging  in 
East  India,  and  the  same  in  the  United  States,  but  it  will  not  vary  nnich 
from  four  and  one-half  tenths  of  a  cent  in  the  former,  and  li  cents  in 
the  latter.  A  duty  of  1.2  cents  per  sipiare  yard  is  therefore  needful  to 
equalize  tlie  ditt'eience  in  labor  cost. 

Another  ])oint  is  important  in  this  connection.  American  manufac- 
turers of  bagging  being  on  the  ground  and  buying  tlien*  material  eight- 
een months  in  advance,  are  always  able  to  snpply  a  normal  demand 
throughout  the  cotton  season.  A  failure  thus  to  do  would  involve 
enorni(  us  loss  to  the  cotton-growing  industry.  Following  climatic  con- 
ditions a  cotton  crop  is  frequently  known  to  rise  or  fall  to  the  extent  of 
a  million  bales  after  the  middle  of  September.  The  destruction  of  the 
American  mills  AV(mld  inevitably  subject  the  cotton-growing  interest 
to  all  the  accidents  and  caprices  incident  to  a  foreign  snpply  proceed- 
ing from  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  globe.  Whether  this  is 
important  to  be  considered  may  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
midsummer  of  1S!)G,  nearly  8  per  cent  of  the  supply  required  ft)r  the 
year  (material  and  i)roduct)  was  destroyed  by  two  lires  in  twenty  hours, 
besides  other  losses  of  material  by  shipwreck.  The  large  snrplns  stocks 
on  hand  prevented  any  advance  in  market  jmces.  (See  table  of  market 
quotations.) 

Incidental  to  the  foregoing  statement  we  respectfully  ask  that  para- 
gra])h  ()()1  of  the  law  of  ISIH)  and  paragrai)h  501  of  the  existing  law  be 
left  ont  of  the  law  now  proposed.  This  provision  can  perform  no  oflice 
other  than  defranding  the  revenue  of  the  (iovernment,  except  the  stuff 
be  used  for  pajxT  stock,  for  which  provision  is  made  elsewhere. 

Incidental,  also,  we  wonld  ask  that  if  ])aragraph  070  of  the  law  of 
1890  is  incorporated  in  the  i)roi)osed  new  law,  it  shall  be  made  to  read 
as  follows : 

Paper  stock,  criidc,  of  ovcry  (loflrTii)tion,  inrliulinp;  all  grasses,  libors,  rii<;H  (other 
than  wool),  waste,  sliii\iiij;.s,  cliiniiiij^s,  old  ))!i))er,  roi)e  ends,  wasle  rope,  waste  bair- 
fjinfi,  old  or  refiiHe  {^nimy  liaj^s,  or  j,  .  iiy  cloth,  innl  j)()})lar  or  otlier  woods,  ilt  only  to 
lie  conveited  into  jiajxT:  J'rdiidril,  'J'jiat  any  ])!(!(•(»  of  waste  hajiginj^.  fiiiUTiy  baj^s  f)r 
gnnnyc  loth  wliiih  measures  inoiclii  an  liltecn  inches  in  auy  direction  shall  hechissilied 
as  manufactnri's  of  Jnte,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  and  shall  i)ay  duty  accordingly. 

It  is  a  fact  in  ])rac,tic(^  that  large  quantities  of  so-called  waste  bag- 
ging, gnnny  bags,  and  gunny  (doth  ate  im))ortcd  free  as  pa]>ei'  sto(;li, 
transferred  to  second  hands,  opened  nj),  and  all  pieces  of  considerable 
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size  are  selected  out,  aud  after  being  sewn  together  pass  into  commer- 
cial use  for  baling  and  package  purposes.  It  is  found  in  practice  that 
the  revenue  officers  will  not  make  a  discrimination,  "  tit  only  to  be  con- 
verted into  paper,"  and,  therefore,  the  additional  provision  is  necessary 
to  protect  both  the  Government  and  the  American  manufacturers. 

As  manufacturers  of  cordage  we  also  ask  that  the  paragraph  lelating 
to  the  same  be  fornuilated  as  follows : 

Cables,  cordage,  and  twiue  (except  binding  twine)  composed,  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  istle  or  Tampico  tibre,  manila,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  one  cent  per  pound;  all  bind- 
ing twine,  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  from  istle  or  Tampico  libre,  manila,  sisal 
grass,  or  sunn,  one-half  of  one  cent  per  j)ound  ;  cables  and  cordage,  made  of  hemp, 
two  and  one-quarter  cents  per  pound ;  tarred  cables  aud  cordage,  same  rate  per  pound 
as  untarred  of  same  materials. 

Although  the  rates  above  suggested  are  about  25  per  cent  below  the 
respective  rates  of  the  law  of  1890,  I  believe  they  are  reasonably  pro- 
tective at  the  present  time. 

Chas.  E.  Peakce, 
On  Behalf  of  the  American  Manufacturing  Company. 


RUSSLl  BOLT  ROPE. 

(Paragraph  277.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  DE    GRAUW,  AYMAR  &  CO.,  OF  NEW 
YORK,  AND  BOYNTON  &  CO.,  OF  BOSTON. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  .'>,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  Russia 
bolt  rope,  tarred,  made  of  Russian  hemp.  Under  the  McKinley  Act, 
cordage  not  made  of  hemp  was  made  dutiable  at  \^  cents  a  pound, 
cordage  made  of  hemp  at  '2h  cents  a  pound,  and  cordage,  tarred,  at  3 
cents  a  pound.  Under  llie  act  of  1894  only  cordage  composed  of  New 
Zealand  hemp,  istle  or  Tampico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass  or  sunn  was 
provided  for  eo  nomine  and  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  All 
other  cordage  of  hemp  Avas  dutiable  therefore  under  the  general  clause 
of  manufactures  of  hemp  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  limitation  to  cordage  made  of  certain  materials,  if  made  with 
the  purjiose  of  allowing  the  importation  of  cordage  which  would  not 
interfere  with  American  manufactures,  should  have  pro])erly  included 
Russia  bolt  rope,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  or  through  inadvertence 
it  was  left  oat. 

Russia  bolt  rope  is  not  made  in  this  country  and  the  attempt  to  make 
the  same  has  never  been  successful  here.  AH  attempts  hitherto  have 
been  failures,  owing  to  the  fact  of  our  not  knowing  how  to  treat  the 
hemp  and  mix  the  tar  properly,  and  further,  the  tar  used  is  much  supe- 
rior in  every  way  to  the  tar  produced  here. 

There  was  no  sense  in  not  making  the  rate  of  duty  the  same  on  rope 
made  from  Russian  hemp  as  that  made  from  manilla,  sisal,  and  suun  for 
in  the  large  j)art  both  are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  i.  e.,  jjuttrng  on 
sails. 

Those  who  framed  the  ^IcKinley  Act  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
legislate  against  Russia  bolt  rope.     Russia  bolt  rope  is  manufactured 
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only  by  one  lirni  in  the  world,  J.  Iloth,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  tliey 
hold  the  secret  of  manufacturing  it,  especially  that  portion  of  the  secret 
which  relates  to  tarring  it.  In  1894  there  was  of  all  kinds  of  tarred 
cordage,  $23,768.98  worth,  imported,  from  which  it  can  be  seen  that  there 
was  not  a  large  revenue  involved  in  this  question.  There  are  about 
3,000  coils,  averaging  from  125  to  150  pounds,  imported  into  this  couu- 
try  a  year.  This  bolt  rope  is  used  for  two  purposes,  for  binding  the 
edges  of  sails  for  sailing  vessels,  and  for  use  as  pursing  lines  on  seines 
used  in  fishing,  and  nothing  has  yet  been  found  that  Avill  work  as  sat- 
isfactorily for  seine  purposes  as  Kussia  bolt  rope.  There  is  about  one- 
half  of  the  amount  used  in  each  of  these  two  directions.  It  sells  in  the 
United  States  for  about  15  cents  a  pound,  average  i)rice,  duties  paid. 
Ordinary  cordage  of  manilla  sells  in  this  country  from  (i  to  7  cents  a 
pound. 

Binder  twine  is  free  of  duty.  If  the  wheat  and  grain  growers  have 
free  binder  twine,  why  should  not  the  fishermen  also  be  favored  by 
havirig  free  bolt  rope  for  use  on  their  seines  and  vessels? 

Again,  the  materials  for  construction  of  vessels  can  be  imported  and 
withdrawn  from  bond  free  of  duty  if  the  same  is  used  in  the  construc- 
tion or  repair  of  American  vessels.  Why  should  not  bolt  rope,  which 
goes  into  the  sails  of  vessels,  part  of  the  apparel,  be  discriminated 
against  and  duty  assessed  upon  it? 

In  the  matter  of  revenue  the  argument  could  not  be  advanced  that 
a  reduction  in  duty  would  reduce  tiie  revenue  because  the  importations 
are  so  small  and  a  reduction  would  not  increase  materially  the  impor- 
tation, as  the  demand  is  limited  and  the  uses  comparatively  few  to 
which  it  can  be  put.  A  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  or  putting  it  on 
the  free  list  would  most  certainly  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

We  ask  that  in  the  new  tariff  act  no  discrimination  be  made  against 
Eussia  bolt  rope,  and  that  it  be  i)rovided  for  at  the  same  rate  as  other 
cordage,  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  the  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate 
was  applicable  to  Kussia  bolt  rope  there  would  be  no  injury  to  any 
domestic  manufacture,  and  it  would  benefit  the  American  fishermen  to 
whom  the  article  goes  as  part  of  his  e(iuipment. 

If  any  other  rate  be  fixed  we  request  that  no  discrimination  be  made 
against  Russia  bolt  rope. 

De  Grauw,  Aymar  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
BOYNTON  cK:  Co.,  of  Boston. 


CORDAGE  A:SD  BUN^DLN^G  TWEN^E. 

(Paragraph  268,  aucl  free  list,  paragraph  399.) 
FOREIGN  MILLS  ARE  DOING  A  LARGE  BUSINESS. 

San  Francisco,  J)ccemhcr  :j(),  isoa. 
Dear  Sir:  The  present  law  only  protects  rope  by  a  duty  <»f  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  binder  twine  being  admitted  free  of  duty.  A  specific 
duty  of  at  least  Ih  cents  per  pound  should  be  put  on  both  rope  and 
binder  twine.  There  is  one  rope  factory  in  Hongkong  about  to  double 
its  cai>acity,  and  two  in  Jai)an  which  are  subsidized  by  the  Japanese 
Government.     These  mills,  with  their  cheap  coolie  labor,  can  land  their 
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goods  liere  and  undersell  us — in  fact,  force  us  to  close  our  mills.  Our 
business  is  threatened  at  its  very  doors  by  these  cheap  foreign  impor- 
tations, and  the  mills  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  have  a  hard  struggle  to 
compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe. 

Tubes  Cordage  Company. 


MAI^^LLA  JlNT>  sisal  CORDAGE. 

(Paragraph  268.) 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS  HANDICAPPED  BY  THE  COST  OF 

LABOR. 

New  York,  December  30,' 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  our  views,  herein  expressed, 
in  regard  to  the  tariff  duty  on  manila  and  sisal  cordage.  Speaking 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  point  of  view,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  in  our  line 
labor  is  50  per  cent  higher  with  us  than  in  Europe  unless  we  should 
employ  Chinese  labor,  whicli  we  do  not  do. 

Skilled  labor  with  us,  such  as  feeders  to  breakers,  rope  layers,  etc., 
are  paid  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  day;  machinists,  $3  to  $3.50,  and 
engineer,  $100  per  month.  Our  interest,  insurance,  and  taxes  are  all 
much  higher  tlian  in  Europe,  and  our  condition  is  one  of  minimum  out- 
put at  the  maximum  cost.  The  European  manufacturers  can  sell  their 
surplus  to  our  trade  at  a  figure  that  is  a  loss  to  us,  shipping  the  same  in 
by  sailers,  which  load  for  the  return  voyage  with  wheat. 

The  additional  cost  to  us  under  these  conditions  over  what  it  costs  our 
foreign  competitors  more  than  offsets  the  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  rope  and  nothing  on  binding  or  harvest  twine. 

In  addition  to  that  competition,  we  can  see  plainly  in  the  near  future 
the  competition  that  is  to  come  from  China,  where  there  is  now  a  factory 
in  operation,  with  their  skilled  labor  at  25  cents  per  day  in  silver  or  about 
13  cents  gold.  This  the  writer  knows  to  be  a  fact,  for  he  was  through 
the  factory  last  October  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  foreman  and 
superintendent,  saw  only  Chinamen  employed,  and  upon  the  statement 
of  the  superintendent,  at  the  wages  given  above.  This  statement  was 
verified  from  outside  sources  as  to  the  current  price  of  skilled  labor. 

The  world's  source  of  supply  of  manila  hemp  is  the  Philippine  Islands, 
about  two  and  one-half  days'  journey  from  Hongkong,  so  that  the 
m-anufacturers  there  are  not  obliged  to  carry  large  stocks  of  raw  fiber 
as  the  manufacturers  in  other  countries  are,  and  the  freight  on  manu- 
factured goods  should  be  less  than  on  the  bulky  raw  fiber. 

Now,  as  the  labor  in  manufacturing  cordage  is  two-thirds  the  expense, 
we  think  it  would  be  both  a  wise  and  equitable  policy  to  protect  the 
cordage  manufacturers  in  this  country  by  a  specific  duty  of  say  1  cent 
per  pound  on  rope  and  five-eighths  cent  per  pound  on  binding  twine. 

The  Portland  Cordage  Company, 
By  Saml.  M.  Mears,  President. 
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BIDDING  TWUN^E. 

(Free  list,  iiaragiaj)!!  :>!l!).) 

NO   REASON   FOR   SINGLING   OUT   THIS   INDUSTRY  FOR  A  FREE 

TRADE  SACRIFICE. 

Xenia,  Ohio,  JJcceiiibcr  17,  18'JG. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  trust  that  the  forthcoming  revision  of  the  tarift"  will  be  accom- 
pHslied  without  overlooking'  the  claims  of  the  binder-twine  industry. 
This  line  of  manufactnre  has  been  wholly  uniirotected  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Wilson  law,  and  American  mills  have  been  constantly 
snbjected  to  foreign  competition.  This  has  been  especially  true  during 
the  past  3'ear,  large  (luantities  of  twine  having  been  imported  Irom 
Canada  and  elsewhere,  involving  shorter  running  time  for  mills  in  this 
country ,'and  conse(j[ueut  loss  of  wages  to  operatives  and  prolits  to  mill 
owners. 

There  was  no  good  reason  why  the  binder-twine  industry  should 
have  been  singled  out  of  all  others  for  free  trade.  The  reason  which 
oijerated  to  inliuence  Members  of  Congress  was  that  there  was  at  the 
time  a  binder-twine  trust  which  was  seeking  to  control  th''  American 
market  for  binder  twine.  The  operations  of  this  trust  aroused  consid- 
erable 0[)p()sition  anu)ng  the  farmers,  and  this  opposition  was  rellected 
in  the  action  of  Congress.  The  injustice  of  this  action  is  apparent 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  trust  at  that  time  controlled  only  about 
one-half  of  the  mills  of  the  country,  and  those  outside  were  as  much 
opposed  to  the  operations  of  the  trust  as  tlie  farmers  themselves,  and 
Avere  engaged  in  a  hard  tight  for  existence,  l^ven  before  the  enactment 
of  the  Wilson  law  the  binder-twine  trust  had  failed,  and  it  was  then  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  has  since  ceased  to  be  the  all-important 
factor  in  twine  manufacture  that  it  was  formerly,  even  in  the  hands  of 
its  present  manipulators.  Some  of  its  mills  have  been  sold,  others  have 
been  dismantled,  and  some  are  standing  idle,  lea\ing  only  about  live 
mills  in  active  operation,  against  a  much  larger  number  of  mills  out- 
side the  combination.  The  i)ersonnel  of  the  management  has  also 
changed,  and  the  nmnagers  are  now  conservative  business  men,  who 
are  not  seeking  to  control  the  market,  but  are  endeavoring  to  so  manage 
the  few  mills  yet  remaining  in  their  hands  as  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit.  That  they  are  not  seeking  to  corner  the  su])ply  of  binder  1  wine 
is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  they  are  selling  mills  instead  of  buying 
them. 

Jiut  we  are  not  apologists  for  the  National  Cordage  Com])any,  or  its 
successors.  We  aienot  and  never  have  been  connected  with  the  twine 
trust,  and  we  claim  that  our  business  is  as  laiily  entitled  to  i)rotection 
as  tliat  of  any  other  line  of  manufacture.  Under  the  .Mclvinley  law  a 
duty  of  sexen-tentiis  of  1  cent  per  pound  was  placed  on  binder  twine. 
This  is  not  an  extravagant  item  of  protection,  surely,  and  cuts  but  a 
very  small  figure  in  the  cost  of  twine  to  the  consumer,  even  if  the  tar- 
iff were  added  to  the  cost  of  i)roduction,  which  experience  has  abund- 
antly proven  is  not  the  <;ase.  The  simple  effect  of  a  tariff  at  that  figure 
wouhl  be  to  reserve  the  American  market  for  American  manufaclurers, 
instead  of  throwing  it  o])en  to  Caiuidians  and  others,  who  make  ])rae- 
tically  the  same  ])rices  as  Americans,  and  only  succeed  in  closing  the 
American  inills  a  little  eailier  in  tlie  season  than  would  otlu'rwise  be 
the  case.     Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  tariff  on  binder  twine, 
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amounting,  we  believe,  to  seven-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  (the  same 
as  the  McKiuley  tarifit),  and  we  are  wholly  unable  to  compete  in  their 
market. 

The  Hooven  &  Allison  Co. 


SISAL  AND  MANILA  BINDING  TWINE. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  HENRY  WOLFER,  WARDEN  MIN- 
NESOTA STATE  PRISON. 

Stillwater,  Minn.,  January  .-7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  have  experimented  with  domestic  fibers,  American  hemp  and 
flax;  in  fact,  was  obliged  to  manufacture  domestic  fibers  into  binding 
twine  at  least  three  years  longer  than  we  should  have  done,  or  wouhl 
have  done,  Avere  it  not  for  the  fact  that  our  system  of  machinery  could 
not  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  manila  and  sisal  fibers.  The  manu- 
facture of  binding  twine  Avas  commenced  in  this  institution  in  1890. 
About  300,000  pounds  was  manufactured  the  first  year;  the  next  year 
800,000  pounds.  This  gradually  increased  until  it  reached  1,800,000 
iwunds  in  1894.  The  first  year  it  was  sold  for  10  cents  a  pound,  the 
next  at  9  cents,  and  gradually  reduced  until  the  season  of  1894,  when 
we  were  obliged  to  sell  it  at  r>^  cents  in  order  to  compete  with  sisal  and 
manila  twines.  During  the  last  two  years  of  the  operation  of  the  twine 
plp-nt  on  domestic  fibers  we  were  obliged  to  sell  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  order  to  meet  competition  and  disi)Ose  of  the  ])r<)duct.  1 
made  a  full  and  complete  report  of  the  operation  of  the  twine  plant  to 
the  legislature  in  the  winter  of  1894-95,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
submitted.  After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  matter  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  lower  house  providing  lor  the  i)urchase  of  a  system  of  long- 
line  macliinery  for  the  manulacture  of  sisal  and  manila  fibers.  A  copy 
of  this  bill  is  herewith  submitted.  (Kxhibit  A.)  A  system  of  machinery 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  9,000  i)ounds  was  purchased.  The  capacity  of 
the  plant  has  been  increased  by  the  purchase  of  additional  machinery 
since.  It  was  increased  to  an  average  capacity  of  10,000  ])ounds  per 
day  about  one  year  ago.  We  have  just  purchased  some  more  machinery, 
which  will  now  increase  our  daily  capacity  to  about  12,000  pounds. 

We  sold  our  output  of  sisal  and  manila  twines  in  1895  at  the  follow- 
ing i)rices:  White  sisal  twine,  500  feet  to  the  pound,  5  cents;  standard, 
500  feet  to  the  pound,  5  cents;  sisal  and  manila  mixed,  GOO  feet  to  the 
pound,  G  cents;  i)ure  manila,  G75  feet  to  the  pound,  7  cents.  We  sold 
last  season  (189G)  at  the  same  prices.  At  these  iigures,  with  prevailing 
prices  of  foreign  fibers,  we  were  enabled  to  furnisli  the  twine  dealers 
and  farmers  of  our  State  their  twine  at  very  satisfactory  prices  and 
below  the  prices  asked  by  outside  manufacturers,  and  at  the  same  time 
render  some  ])rofit  to  the  State. 

ISTow,  to  return  to  domestic  fibers,  I  can  say  that  my  experience  has 
been  that  it  is  imi^ossible  to  utilize  domestic  fibers  in  the  manufacture 
of  binding  twine  unless  the  product  can  be  sold  at  least  'ih  cents  per 
pound  above  the  present  ruling  prices.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
good  binding  twine  can  be  made  from  American  hemp,  but  it  will  be  at 
a  greatly  advanced  cost.  This  would,  of  necessity,  be  a  great  hard- 
ship upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  State.  Good  binding  twine 
could  also  be  made  from  American  fiax,  but  the  cost  of  its  i)roduction 
would  be  still  dearer  than  that  of  American  hemp.  In  other  words, 
both  American  hemp  and  fiax  fiber,  when  made  sutiiciently  clean  to  be 
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used  for  the  inanufacture  of  a  good  article  of  binder  twine,  would  be 
■woitU  much  more  than  the  binder  twine  could  be  sold  for,  of  which  it 
is  composed,  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial  twines,  crashes,  etc. 

There  is  no  (juestion  but  what  the  twine  i)lant  at  Stillwater  has  saved 
the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  that  it  has  compelled  jobbers  and  dealers  to  sell  to  the  farmers  on 
a  closer  margin  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  The  growers  of 
American  hemp  in  Nebraska  and  Kentucky,  of  whom  we  used  to  pur- 
chase our  fibres,  can  not  grow  hemp  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
binding  twine  and  make  a  good  living  profit  unless  the  product  can  be 
sold  from  3  to  4  cents  a  pound  above  the  prevailing  prices  to-day. 

I  do  not  think  the  twine  and  cordage  business  at  the  present  time  is 
controlled  by  a  trust,  although  in  times  past  it  has  been  one  of  the 
largest  monopolies  in  America.  With  the  downfall  of  the  National 
Cordage  Company,  which  afterwards  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States  Cordage  Company,  and  still  later  the  Standard  Rope  and 
Twine  Company,  the  old  twine  trust  has  lost  its  grip.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  efforts  have  since  been  made  to  reorganize,  and  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  now  to  control  the  output  so  as  to  regulate  prices  above 
the  present  standard,  although  it  has  been  my  experience  that  with 
prices  i)revailing  the  past  two  years,  which  are  lower  than  they  have 
ever  been  before,  there  is  a  fair  profit  in  the  business.  We  sold  our 
twine  the  past  two  years  on  an  average  of  about  three-fourths  cent 
below  the  ruling  prices  of  jobbers  outside  of  the  State,  and  we  supplied 
about  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  twine  required  in  the  State 
last  season.  On  a  good  crop  year  we  will  probably  not  be  able  to 
manufacture  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  amount  required.  Our  out- 
put this  year  will  be  about  4,00(>,00()  pounds,  I  also  desire  to  say  for 
your  information  that  the  twine  manufactured  from  American  hemp 
and  llax  fiber  is  about  equal  in  grade — that  is,  as  to  length,  tensile 
strength,  etc. — to  the  white  sisal  or  standard  grade  as  indicated  m  my 
schedule  above. 

Henry  Wolfek, 
Warden  Minnesota  State  Prison. 

Exhibit  A. 

Warden's  Office,  Minnesota  State  Prjison, 

Stillwater,  Minn.,  Fehruanj  IS,  1S95. 
Hon.  S.  A.  LaxCxUM, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate,  State  Capitol,  St.  I'aul,  Minn. 

Sir:  Rcspontliiitf  to  yournotilicatioii  of  the  13th  instant,  I  liiive  the  honor  to  re])ort 
in  accorchuice  with  the  resolution  adopted  l>y  the  honorable  the  senate  of  Miunosota, 
■which  is  as  follows: 

"  J{c>iolv((l,  That  the  warden  of  the  State  ]irison  at  Stiljwater  is  liereby  requested 
to  fnrnisli,  fortlic  use  of  this  legislature,  a  full  statement  of  the  various  sums  of  money 
apjirojniated  for  th(^  ]iurj)ose  of  purchasiufr  iuid  operatiufjj  tlio  twine  factory  at  said 
prisDU,  tojicther  with  all  sums  used  incidentally  in  any  way  in  tlui  ])urehaso  of  mate- 
rial, in  the  care,  storage,  hauling,  and  sale  of  the  produce,  incduding  expenses  of 
officers  and  agents  and  rebates  given  on  sale.  That  such  statement  contain,  in  addi- 
tion, a  statement  of  the  anunint  of  twine  nuinufactured  and  sold  each  year;  the  price 
at  which  sold,  as  near  as  nniy  be;  the  amounts  carried  over  unsold  each  year;  the 
amount  of  unsalable  twine  made;  the  amount  and  value  of  twine  on  hand;  the  sums 
in  full  received  eacli  yearon  sale  of  twine,  and  th(^  total  soreceiveil  since  the  factory 
was  e8tal)lished;  also,  ■whether  any  twine  has  been  sold  on  time,  and,  if  so,  liow  much 
remains  nncollected  and  how  such  uncollected  balance  is  secured. 

"That  the  warden  is  also  re(juested  to  advise  this  legislature  ■whether,  in  view  of 
all  the  facts,  intluding  as  a  lirst  consideration  the  highest  good  of  the  ])risoner8, 
th(!  legislature  sliould  continue  and  enlarge  uj»on  the  work  of  manufacturing  twine 
in  thei)ri8on." 

The  aceomjtanying  separated  tabulated  statements  of  each  year's  transaction  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  twine  I'rom  the  beginning  of  its  operation  up  to  the 
present  time,  together  with  a  full  recaiiitulation   of  all  matters  ])ertaining  thereto, 
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showing  the  disposition  of  all  appropriatious,  etc.,  fui-nished  by  our  chief  clerk,  will 
fully  inlbiui  you  on  all  matters  pertaininjjj  to  a  full  aud  complete  knowledge  of  all 
business  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  binder  twine  in  this  prison. 
Over  one-half  of  the  amount  of  twine  manufactured  during  the  year  ended  July  31, 
1893,  was  carried  over,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  caused  by  the  demoral- 
ized condition  of  the  twine  market.  This  amount,  together  with  the  nuinufactured. 
product  of  the  year  ended  July  31, 1894,  was  placed  on  the  market  last  season.  In 
order  to  meet  all  necessary  competition  and  effect  a  clearance  of  the  entire  product 
without  any  unnecessary  loss  to  the  State,  the  board  of  managers  adopted  such 
measures  as  they  deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  this  end.  The  fact  that  nearly  the 
entire  product  was  disjioscd  of  under  conditions  favorable  and  satisfactory  to  con- 
sumers, and  with  such  a  small  loss  to  the  State,  is  proof  that  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned  was  wisely  subserved. 

The  management  has  been  obliged  to  sell  a  large  proportion  of  the  twine  manu- 
factured in  this  prison  on  time.  A  refusal  to  so  accommodate  would  unquestionably 
have  necessitated  the  closing  down  of  the  twine  plant  long  ago,  with  a  large  stock 
of  unsold  twine  left  on  hand.  An  unusually  large  amount  of  twine  was  sold  on  time 
this  last  season,  consequent  upon  conditions  heretofore  mentioned,  consequently  our 
uncollected  balance  at  this  time  of  the  season  is  much  larger  than  former  years;  but 
considering  the  hard  times  and  the  difficulty  in  making  collections  in  all  lines  of 
business,  I  think  we  have  collected  fairly  well.  The  whole  amount  of  bad  debts  on 
our  books  from  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  the  twine  plant  up  to  the  present 
season,  will  not  exceed  $1,500.  The  uncollected  balance  outstanding  from  last  year's 
sales  is  in  such  shape  that  the  percentage  of  loss  from  l)ad  debts  will  be  very  small. 
Some  of  them,  however,  will  have  to  be  carried  over  until  next  fall. 

As  to  the  matter  of  advising  the  legislature  whether,  in  view  of  all  the  facts,  the 
legislature  should  continue  aud  enlarge  ui^ou  the  w^ork  of  manufacturing  twine  in 
the  ])rison,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  thab  if  it  is  the  policy  of  the  legislature  to 
continue  the  manufacture  of  twine  at  all,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  and  all  others  concerned  will  be  best  subserved  by  putting  in 
a  system  of  hard-fiber  machinery  as  soon  as  practicable.  We  haA'e  been  obliged  to 
compete  with  hard-fiber  twines  under  great  disadvantages  for  the  past  three  years. 
The  price  of  hard  fibers,  sisal,  and  nianila  has  steadily  declined,  while  the  market 
price  of  hemp  to-day  is  higher  tlian  it  was  three  years  ago.  This  unfavorable  con- 
dition, from  the  i)resent  ouilook,  bids  fair  to  continue. 

A  good  system  of  long-line  machinery  would  enable  the  State  to  manufacture  twine 
under  conditions  equally  as  favorable  with  outside  factories.  There  is,  as  you  will 
notice,  an  unexpended  balance  of  $15,683.82  of  the  old  twine  plant  appropriation 
still  available  aud  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer.  It  would  require  an 
additional  appropriation  of  not  more  than  $9,000  to  put  in  a  system  of  hard-fiber 
machinery  to  manufacture  sisal  and  manila  twine,  with  a  capacity  of  from  7,000  to 
10,000  pounds  per  day.  We  can  not  continue  to  manufacture  hemj)  twine  and  com- 
pete with  sisal  and  manila  without  an  increasing  loss  to  the  State.  This  is  the  only 
8oft-fil)er  factory  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States.  All  of  the  others  gave  up 
the  unequal  contest  two  years  ago. 

The  manufacture  of  twine  does  not  furnish  the  prisoners  with  employment  that 
will  enable  them  to  learn  a  trade  at  which  they  can  earn  an  honest  living  upon  their 
discharge  from  prison.  This  furnishes  a  serious  objection  to  it  as  a  prison  industry, 
yet  the  force  of  argument  in  favor  of  its  continuance,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of 
its  benefit  to  a  large  class  of  our  taxpayers,  appears  to  justify  the  continuance  of 
this  industry,  at  least  to  a  moderate  degree.  The  board  of  managers,  in  its  biennial 
report  to  the  governor,  recommended  the  purchase  of  long-line  machinery,  provided 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  State  to  continne  the  manufacture  of  twine  as  a  prison 
industry.  Upon  its  recommendation  His  Excellency  Gov.  Knute  Nelson,  in  his  luen- 
nial  message  to  the  legislature,  fully  advised  as  to  the  wisdom  of  speedily  putting 
in  suitable  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  hard-fiber  twine. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  Wolfek,    Warden. 

JUTE  AND  HEMP  CARPETS. 

(Paragraph  269.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  LAMOND  &  ROBERTSON  COMPANY, 
OF  PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  December  31,  1896. 
Deak  Sie:  In  accordance  with  yonr  request,  we  be^'  leave  to  submit 
to  you  the  foJIowiug-  statement  of  our  attitude,  as  well  as  those  engaged 
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in  tlie  same  business  of  niaiiut'actuiiiig'  jute  and  hemp  carpet,  in  reference 
to  IScbedule  .1  of  the  bill  known  as  the  Wilson  bill. 

If  you  will  kindly  rel'er  to  the  taritt"  law  of  1890,  known  as  the 
McKinley  bill,  under  Schedule  J  you  will  iiiid,  in  paragrai)h  301,  that 
yarn  made  of  jute  had  a  duty  of  35  i)er  cent  ad  valorem  placed  upon 
it;  and  under  heading"  of  paragraph  303  you  will  find  that  hem])  and 
jute  carpets  and  carj^etings  were  i)rotected  to  the  extent  of  6  cents  per 
S(iuare  yard,  which,  if  we  calculate  from  the  i)rice  at  which  caipet  was 
sold  per  yard,  would  be  really  a  protection  of  about  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  While  the  Wilson  bill  of  18!)4  was  under  consideration,  and 
before  it  was  printed  as  amended,  you  will  find  under  Schedule  J,  par- 
agraph 207,  that  yarn  made  of  jute  had  a  duty  of  30  i)er  cent  ad  valorem, 
while  under  the  heading  of  i>aragrai)h  20J)  it  will  be  seen  that  hemp  and 
jute  carpets  and  cari)etings  were  to  be  protected  to  the  extent  of  4  cents 
per  square  yard,  which  would  be  at  least  a  protection  of  about  34  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Babbit,  of  the  Chelsea  Jute  Mills,  had  fre(]uently  been  in  Wash- 
ington Avorking  in  behalf  of  Schedule  J,  but  was  forced  to  leave  this 
country  on  business  prior  to  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  His  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Barbour 
Mills,  of  this  city,  who  went  to  Washington,  and  did  his  utujost  to  have 
a  proper  amount  of  i)rotection  put  upon  the  llax,  jute,  and  hemp  business. 
When  ]\Ir.  Turner  left  Washington,  it  was  su})posed  that  paragrai)h  209, 
Schedule  J,  would  remain  as  it  was  at  that  time,  namely,  a  duty  of  4  cents 
])er  square  yard,  which  would  be,  as  above  stated,  a  protection  of  about 
34  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Instead,  however,  of  remaining  so,  through 
evidently  some  misunderstanding,  the  bill  was  ])assed  as  follows:  The 
duty  on  yarn  made  of  jute,  as  per  paragraph  207,  Schedule  J,  was  left 
at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  paragraph  209,  which  deals  with  the 
manufactured  article,  namely,  carpets  and  carpetings,  M^as  changed  from 
4  cents  per  square  yard  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  or,  in  other  words, 
instead  of  attbrding  any  protection  to  the  manufacturers  of  jute  and  hemp 
carpets,  the  bill  actually  gives  a  protection  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  to 
the  foreign  manufacturer. 

The  result  of  this  policy  was  very  quickly  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  our  own  manufacturers  were  entirely  driven  out  of  business,  and 
those  who  remained  ia  business  and  run  their  mills  did  so  not  by  manu- 
facturing solely  hemp  carpets,  but  l)y  turning  out,  so  far  as  jxjssible,  lines 
of  specialties  that  have  enabled  them  to  tide  over  the  last  two  years; 
while  on  the  contraiy  the  Scotch  mills  have  been  running  full  time  and 
throwing  their  product  upon  our  market  to  the  detriment  of  our  manu- 
facturers. 

A  great  number  of  our  manufacturers  think  that  a  duty  of  from  55 
to  00  ])er  cent  ad  valorem  would  not  be  out  of  the  way,  but  we  feel 
that  tlie  more  conservati^■e  we  can  be  in  the  matter  the  better,  and 
would  suggest  that,  in  order  to  have  even  a  inoderately  adequate 
protection,  the  duty  on  yarn  raw  material  should  be  left  at  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  while  tlie  duty  on  the  numufactured  article  should 
at  the  very  least:  be  15  per  cent  more,  or  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  object  of  leaving  the  jute  yarn  on  a  30  i)er  cent  basis 
would  lie  to  afford  i)rotection  to  our  own  spinners,  while  the  nuxnufac- 
turer  who  takes  the  si)un  yarn,  has  to  dye  it,  wind  it,  and  weave  it  into 
carpets,  should  at  the  very  least  have  15  ])er  cent  of  a  duty  over  and 
above  that  which  is  afforded  to  the  s])inners.  I'vcn  this  would  be 
barely  suflicient  to  make  up  the  diU'erence  in  the  cost  of  turning  out 
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maimfactured  carpet.     We  trust  that  you  will  be  successful  in  having 
the  Couiinittee  on  Ways  and  Means  consider  this  question  favorably. 

Thanking"  you  in  advance  for  your  kindness,  we  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  have  a  successful  session,  in  which  we  feel  confident  you  will 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  play  no  unimportant  part. 

The  Lajviond  &  Robertson  Company. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  learned  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  manufacturers  in  our  line  of  business  to  ask  a  return 
to  the  McKinley  tariff  rate,  or  G  cents  per  yard  on  the  manufactured 
carpet.  This,  of  course,  would  suit  us  much  better  than  what  Ave  have 
asked  for. 

JUTE   CARPETS. 

(Paragrapli  269.) 

AN  INDUSTRY  THAT   HAS  BEEN  PRACTICALLY  WIPED  OUT. 

Plymouth,  Pa.,  December  26,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Since  the  i)assing  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  jute  carpet  industry  has  been 
practically  wiped  out,  as  20  per  cent,  the  present  duty,  does  not  cover 
the  extra  cost  of  labor  in  this  country.  The  Wilson  bill  also  puts  our 
raw  material  (jute  yarns)  10  per  cent  higher  than  manufactured  goods, 
viz,  30  per  cent,  making  it  impossible  to  run  our  mills.  To  meet  the 
duty  on  yarns  and  the  extra  cost  of  labor  we  ought  to  have  a  tariff  of  6 
cents  a  square  yard,  with  a  fair  and  just  tariff  on  China  mattings,  which 
are  now  flooding  our  markets. 

William  Menzies, 
Of  the  Plymouth  Carpet  Mills. 


FLAX  a:nd  cotto:n^  netti:n^g. 

(Paragraph  272.) 

STATEMENT   SUBMITTED   BY  MR.  IVERS   W.  ADAMS   IN   BEHALF 
OF  THE  NETTING  MANUFACTURERS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  9,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  is  authorized  to  represent  the  flax  and  cotton  netting 
manufacturers  and  begs  leave  to  offer  the  following: 

We  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  act  of  1890  (clause  307).  We  ask  that 
the  new  bill  shall  contain  thfe  specific  features  of  the  act  of  1890.  We 
would  emphasize  our  desire  for  specific  duties  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner. 

If,  however,  ad  valorem  rates  should  be  determined  in  the  new  bill 
we  ask  that  upon  flax  gill  nettings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  la  per  cent 
shall  be  added  to  whatever  ad  valorem  rates  may  be  placed  upon  flax 
threads  and  twines,  of  which  they  are  made. 

IvERs  W.  Adams, 
Treasurer  American  Net  and  Twine  Company, 

Representind  the  Netting  Manufacturers. 
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OILCLOTH. 

(Paragraph  273.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  CRAWFORD  LYON,  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Saturday,  January  2^  1897. 

Mr.  Lyon  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  avIio  just  preceded  me  I  regard  a.san  alarmist,  and  oi)e  state- 
ment he  made  is  actually  untrue.  He  .said  all  these  fabrics  of  jute  were 
admitted  into  this  country  free  of  duty  as  burlaps.  If  he  were  as  famil- 
iar with  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers  as  he  ought  to  be 
before  making  such  a  statement  he  would  not  have  said  so.  That  there 
are  fabrics  of  jute  entitled  to  free  entry  I  do  not  deny,  but  I  do  deny 
that  tliey  are  ever  permitted  to  enter  free  when  they  were  twilled  in 
weave  or  when  they  are  made  of  double-reel  warp  and  single-reel  filling. 
Only  fabrics  that  are  composed  of  single  warp  and  single  filling  have 
been  permitted  to  i^ass  as  burlaps.  They  may  be  starched  or  not;  they 
may  be  striped  or  not,  but  if  the  weave  is  changed  they  become  a  manu- 
factured jute  and  dutiable  at  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  admit  if  it  is  ]dain  weave,  although  it  may 
have  a  great  many  other  uses  than  bagging,  then  it  comes  in  as  a 
burl  a  i)*? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  admit  anything,  sir.  I  say  that  bags  for  grain 
and  burlaps  suitable  for  making  bags  for  grain  have  been  imported  for 
years  with  a  colored  stripe,  whether  one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  a  dozen 
colored  stripes  if  the  width  of  40  inches  is  shown,  it  matters  not.  The 
distinction  of  burlap  officially  is  that  it  is  a  plain  woven  fabric  of  jute, 
and  if  double-reel  yarn  is  used  and  the  weave  is  changed  the  classifica- 
tion is  changed,  and  if  the  single  warp  is  used  and  they  make  it 
twilled,  then  the  classification  is  changed. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  plain  weave  I  understand  you  to  say  it  is 
admitted  as  a  burlap  on  the  ground  it  may  be  used  for  making  bags, 
although  it  is  not? 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  burla^js. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  how  you  defined  burlaps. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  im])orted  for  the  purpose  of  making  grain 
bags,  and  now  appear  to  be  imported  for  otiier  i)urposes? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Oh,  you  can  take  a  grain  bag  and  make  yourself  a  pair 
of  trousers  if  you  like  and  have  a  .side  stripe. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  imj^ort  tliem  for  that,  no  matter  what  the  color  is? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  will  admit  a  solid  colored  one 
or  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  plain  body  they  make,  would  that  come  in 
under  burlaps? 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  has  just  been,  T  believe,  a  decision  of  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  State  of  New  York  which  very  clearly  decided  that  is 
not  a  burlap  in  the  meaning  of  the  act.  Now,  there  are  just  three 
samples  among  this  lot  that  would  be  passed  or  have  been  passed.  I 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  on  this  subject,  for  I  raised  the  conten- 
tion in  1894  and  early  part  of  1895  that  under  the  liberal  reading  of 
the  acta  jute  burlap,  even  if  it  were  twilled,  should  be  admitted  free  of 
duty  40  inches  wide.  I  had  to  pay  35  i)er  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
invoice  to  get  possession  of  the  goods.  I  protested  and  appealed,  and 
the  Board  of  Ajjpraisers  sustained  the  classification  of  the  collector. 
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It  has  been  carried  to  a  liiglier  court,  not  by  me,  but  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Appraisers  was  affirmed.  That  disposes  of  the  statement  the 
gentleman  made  in  reference  to  the  free  entry. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  twilled  goods  are  concerned,  where  it  is 
twilled  the  rule  has  been  that  it  should  not  be  included  as  burlaps. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Even  for  plain  weaves,  if  doubled  reel  yarn  is  either 
warp  or  filling  it  is  not  a  burla]),  but  if  a  single  reel  yarn  of  a  plain 
weave  it  is  the  burlap  of  commerce  which  has  always  been  admitted 
as  a  burlap  even  under  the  act  of  1890 

The  Chairman.  When  it  was  dutiable  it  was  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  now  it  is  on  the  free  list  of  course  they  are  coming  in  in 
large  quantities,  and  we  want  to  know  what  is  included  in  the  word 
"  dutiable." 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  think  the  gentleman  attempted  to  mislead  you  when  he 
stated  that  it  was  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  object  which  brought 
me  here  was  to  talk  about  oilcloths  and  linoleum  under  the  new  sched- 
ule. I  do  not  see  any  of  my  friends  the  enemy  present,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  be  here  before  long.  They  have  always  made  a  conten- 
tion for  a  lavish  ])rotection  and  got  it. 

Under  ]>aragraph  273  of  the  existing  tariff"  law,  oilcloth  and  linoleum, 
and  all  other  oilcloth,  excei)t  silk  oilcloth,  is  dutiable  at  a  rate  that 
restricts  importations  and  lavishly  protects  domestic  manufacturers. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Oilcloth  foi- floors,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  including  linolenm,  corticene,  cork 
carpets,  lignred  or  plain,  and  all  other  oilcloth  (except  silk  oilcloth),  and  waterproof 
cloth,  not  specially  jtrovided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  tweuty-tive  cents  or  less  per 
square  yard,  twenty-live  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  twenty-live  cents  per 
S(]uaro  yard,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  present  law  affords  more  protection  than  the  acts  of  1874  and 
1883,  and  but  little  revenue  under  it  is  obtained,  although  the  consump- 
tion is  enormous  and  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  All  contention  for 
an  increase  in  duties  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  subjected 
to  rigid  investigation.  If  this  is  done  you  will  find  that  floor  oilcloth 
and  linoleum  are  converted  burla])s,  and  table  oilcloth  is  converted  cot 
ton  cloth;  that  burlaps  come  in  dutyfree  (see  i^aragraph  424i  free 
list);  that  the  cotton  cloth  used  is  cheaper  here  than  abroad;  that  the 
industry  is  not  in  its  infancy,  having  existed  in  this  country  for  more 
than  seventy  years,  one  of  the  existing  manufacturers  dating  back  to 
1817,  and  three  others  to  1832-1845,  the  four  firms  or  families  rating  in 
mercantile  reports  in  the  millionaire  class;  that  at  least  three  manu- 
facturers are  engaged  in  banking  as  i^residents  or  principals;  that 
oilcloths  on  cotton  backs,  known  as  table  oilcloths,  and  imitation  leather 
cloths,  were  produced  in  this  country  earlier  than  elsewhere,  and,  where 
now  manufactured  abroad,  are  known  as  "American  baizes  and  leather 
cloths,"  of  which  none  are  imported  but  are  freely  exported ;  that  lino- 
leum chiefly  differs  fi  om  oilcloth  in  the  coating  of  the  jute  fabric  founda- 
tion, which  is,  both  for  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  a  10  to  12  ounce  burlap, 
the  same  both  in  count  and  weight  that  bags  for  grain  are  made  of  duty 
free  under  iiaragrai)h  424|;  that  this  cheap  duty  free  foundation,  wdien 
oilcloth  is  produced,  is  filled  with  a  cheap  size,  and  coated  with  cheap 
ochery,  earths  ground  in  oil,  petroleum,  and  pine-tree  products,  which, 
when  spread  by  machinery  and  dried  by  artificial  heat,  becomes  what 
is  known  as  a  "body  cloth"  or  "blank,"  the  thickness  and  weight  of 
which  is  regulated  in  the  spreadingor  coating  machines,  through  which 
the  sized  jute  cloth  and  plastic  earthy  material  is  passed  in  conjunction; 
that  in  making  linoleum,  the  base  fabric  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
T  H 82 
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pulverized  cork  and  oxydized  linseed  oil,  called  "cement"  or  "masli," 
api)lied  by  calendars  or  rollers,  the  thickness  or  gau^e  l)ein<;-  controlled 
by  the  o])erator,  and,  produced  in  this  way,  difiers  from  Hoor  oilcloth, 
both  being  u.sed  for  the  same  purpose,  i.  e.,  covering  floors,  and  for  no 
other  ])urpose;  that  burlaps  are  duty  free,  and  that  cork  is  dutyfree; 
that  the  ocher,  resins,  gums,  petroleum,  and  pine-tree  i)roducts  used, 
are  as  cheap  or  cheaper  in  this  country  than  abroad;  that  the  recog- 
nized best  ocher  for  linoleum  making  is  nuned  and  refined  at  Carters- 
ville,  (la.,  and  is  largely  exported,  foreign  makers  paying  15  per  cent 
more  for  it  than  makers  do  here;  that  linseed  oil,  though  dutiable  at 
20  per  cent  i)er  gallon  of  7i  ]>ounds,  is  not  imported  by  oilcloth  and 
linoleum  manufacturers,  only  12,002  gallons,  about  242  barrels  of  50 
gallons  each  having  been  imported  in  1890,  valued  at  $4,553.30,  but  in 
the  form  of  flaxseed  is  exported  largely,  aggregating  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bushels  in  good  crop  years;  that  the  price  of  oil  in 
Chicago  has  been  recently  as  low  as  25  cents  -per  gallon  of  7J  pounds, 
a  figure  lower  than  the  price  abroad;  that  a  deluge  of  oil  is,  by  old  and 
new  processes  out  of  domestic  seed,  produced  yearly  in  this  country  by 
mills  in  and  out  of  the  trust;  that  glue  and  starch  are  exported,  and 
are  as  cheap  here  as  abroad;  that  white  lead,  Charlton  white, red  lead, 
litharge,  veimilion  nopal  red,  Indian  red,  chrome  yellow,  orange  chrome, 
ultramarine  blue,  burnt  umber,  drop  black,  .Venetian  red,  metallic  brown, 
etc.,  are  merely  use<l  as  print  colors  on  the  top  surface  of  the  body 
cloth,  like  printing  ink,  and  average  about  as  cheap  here  as  abroad, 
according  to  quotations  in  the  leading  trade  papers,  viz,  the  Oil,  Taint, 
and  Drug  Reporter,  of  Xew  York,  and  the  Oil  and  Colourman's  Jour- 
nal, of  London;  that  Avhatever  difference  exists  is  trivial,  the  articles 
named  being  only  used  to  ornament  the  top  surface  in  printing;  that 
printing  is  now,  and  for  the  past  five  years  has  been,  done  by  world- 
beating  machinery  of  American  invention  and  manufacture,  which  in  8 
colors  will  do  the  work  of  80  hand  printers. 

You  will  also  find  that  the  complete  conversion  of  coarse  jute,  duty 
free  l'abri(;s,  into  floor  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  and  coarse  cotton  (ilotli 
(cheai)er  here  than  abroad)  into  table  and  imitation  leather  cloth,  is  now 
the  result  of  ingenious  machinery  throughout  the  entire  process;  that 
printing  machinery  made  in  this  country  is  so  much  superior  to  any  in 
existence,  that  the  largest  foreign  manufacturers  have,  during  the  past 
three  years,  ])iovided  themselves  with  it,  had  it  set  up  and  started  by 
Americans,  and  its  use  abi'oad  is  spreading  yearly;  that  the  leading 
matnifacturers  in  the  United  tStates  are  now  highly  iavored  by  mitural 
advantages  and  existingnational  legislation,  and  have  for  years  supplied 
all  the  oilcloths,  both  floor  and  table,  consumed  in  this  (H)untry,  and 
neaily  if  not  (piite  seven-eighths  of  the  printed  linoleum;  that  in  the 
United  States  there  are  4  makers  of  linoleums,  11  makers  of  floor  oil- 
cloths, 10  makers  of  table  oilcloths,  all  except  one  being  located  in 
]\laine,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Tennsylvania;  that  in  ])aying  wages 
by  machine  piecework,  the  labor  cost  i)cr  8(|uare  yard  is  about  as  cheap 
here;  as  abroad;  that  the  net  wholesale  price  of  the  gi-a,des  chiefly  sold 
thi'onghout  this  countiy  and  consumed  by  the  nmsses  is  as  follows: 
tabhi  oilcloths  less  than  10  cents  j)er  scpuire  yard,  imitation  leather 
cloth  less  than  15  cents  |ter  square  yard,  ])rinted  flooi-  oilcloth  from  12 
to  10  cents  ])er  s(juai-e  yard,  ])rinted  linoleum  froni  18J,  to  30  cents  per 
square  yaid;  that  the  existing  duties  on  these  grades,  all  costing  25  cents 
or  less  ])er  s(piarc  yard,  is  25  ])er  cent  ad  valorem,  and  affords  a  lavish 
protection,  and  if  any  existing  duties  are  to  l)ereduc<'d  on  this  ground, 
andfor  pui'i)oses  of  increasing  the  revenue,  this  duty  should  be  reduced 
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to  not  more  than  20  per  cent  iid  valorem  in  justice  to  the  needs  of 
consumers  and  tlie  Government;  that  the  importation  of  oilcloth  has 
Ijractically  ceased;  that  the  importation  ot  printed  linoleum  is  not 
above  one-eighth  of  the  estimated  consumption,  the  remaining  being 
now  supplied  by  the  four  makers  here,  two  of  whom  are  capitalized 
at  $800,000  and  11,000,000  each,  and  the  other  two  at  $400,000  and 
$450,000,  respectively,  these  exact  figures  being  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

You  will  also  find  that  all  are  very  close  corporations,  and  chiefly 
family  affairs;  that  any  increase  in  the  existing  duty  will  completely 
prohibit  importation,  deprive  the  Government  of  all  revenue  from  this 
source,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  four  makers  hero  to  squeeze  the 
public,  and  they  have  never  been  charged  with  neglecting  their  op])or- 
tunities,  for  not  long  ago  they  were  guilty  of  the  act;  that  all  foreign 
makers  issue  printed  price  lists,  and  LTnited  States  consuls  abroad  are 
accurately  informed  as  to  values,  so  that  charges  of  undervaluation  are 
false  and  unfounded;  that  as  oilcloth  and  linoleum  manufacturers,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  said  on  the  floor,  have  secured  an  exorbitant  tariff 
on  the  ground  that  their  printing  was  done  by  hand,  and  having  turned 
out  their  men  in  favor  of  machines,  really  get  for  their  money  and 
machinery  the  protection  they  asked  for  "flesh  and  blood." 

J.  Crawford  Lyon, 
For  Lyon  Bros.  &  Co., 
No.  6  /South  street,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Do  you  mean  us  to  understand  the  bank  presidents 
have  made  their  money  out  of  the  manufacture  of  oilcloths'? 

Mr.  Lyon.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  proceed,  when  I  have  finished  1 
will  answer  any  question  you  ask,  for  I  am  not  accustomed  to  public 
speaking. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  But  I  should  prefer  you  should  answer  the  ques- 
tions as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  make  the  statement  and  stand  by  it,  and  I  can  sustain 
it  by  irrefragable  proof. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  bank  presidents  have  made 

Mr.  Lyon.  You  can  draw  your  own  inferences,  sir.  Those  are  state- 
ments of  facts  I  made. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  We  generally  prefer  that  gentlemen  shall  answer 
questions  at  the  time  we  put  them. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  engage  to  answer  any  question  you  ask  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  I  promise  you  that. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Suppose  we  should  insist  upon  its  being  answered 
now,  what  will  you  do"? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Then  if  you  insist,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will 
answer  you,  but  I  only  ask  you  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed,  as  I  have  some  facts  here  which  can  not  be 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  do  insist  upon  an  answer  as  to  what  you  mean 
to  imply  by  saying  that  certain  bank  presidents  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  oilcloth. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  imply  nothing.  I  make  the  statement  that  they  are 
also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  oilcloth  and  have  become  bank 
presidents  or  principals  of  banks. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Perhaps  they  were  presidents  before? 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  I  know  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  Then  you 
imply  they  made  an  unreasonable  profit  out  of  the  oilcloth  and  went 
into  the  banking  business? 
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Ml'.  Lyon.  1  allow  you  to  imply  auytliinjj;-  you  like. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Tlieu  you  do  not  mean  anything? 

Mr.  Lyon.  1  make  a  statement  of  facts,  that  they  were  manufac- 
turers of  oilcloth  and  to-day  they  are  bank  presidents  or  principals. 

jMr.  Steele.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  be  allowed  to  print  if  he 
is  not  going  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  answer  any  questions  you  ask. 

Mr.  Steele.  That  is  different 

Mr,  Lyon.  But  you  must  not  charge  me  with  implying  anything. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  only  asked  what  you  did  imply,  whether  that 
statement  of  yours  meant  anything  or  did  not  mean  anything. 

Mr.  Lyon.  1  beg  your  pardon.     I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  was  trying  to  ascertain  from  you  whether  you 
intended  to  imply  anything  by  your  statement. 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir;  nothing. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Why  did  not  you  give  the  color  of  the  hair  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  just  as  well? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  think,  my  dear  sir,  the  color  of  the  hair  has  much 
to  do  with  it  as  the  color  of  their  money. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  is  not  an  answer. 

Mr.  Lyon.  1  will  read  an  extract  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Blabon. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  suspend  for  one  moment  I  will  state  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  people  who  desire  to  be  heard  here,  and  we 
desire  that  you  will  condense  what  you  have  to  say.  Of  course  it  may 
all  be  printed  in  order  that  the  time  of  the  committee  may  not  bo  taken 
up,  but  we  desire  to  hear  a  large  number  of  people,  and  if  you  take  up 
a  large  ailiount  of  time  it  will  prevent  other  persons  from  being  heard. 
You  are  reading,  I  believe,  editorials  from  newspapers? 

Mr,  Lyon.  1  am  sustaining  the  position  that  a  trust  can  be  formed. 

The  Chairman.  We  must  insist  upon  a  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  Lyon.  1  only  desire  ten  minutes'  time,  and  if  you  will  allow  me 
that  you  can  call  the  watch  on  me. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  say  in  1894,  after  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir;  it  was  18!)4,  before  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  is  that  from? 

Mr.  Lyon.  "Cari)ets,  Wall  l*ai)ers  and  Curtains,"  showing  the  possi- 
bility of  the  establishment  of  this  trust,  and  that,  in  fact,  one  was  formed 
by  one  branch. 

Mr.  Payne.  Who  is  the  author  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  Lyon.  "Carpets,  Wall  Papers  and  Curtains." 

Mr.  Payne.  But  who  is  the  author  of  that  statement  you  read? 

Mr.  Lyon.  A  trade  paper  known  as  "Carpets,  Wall  Pa])ers  and  Cur- 
tains," edited  in  New  York  by  W.  P.  Simmons  &  Co.  To  show  you  how 
manufactures  will  change,  I  will  go  back  to  1890  and  read  you  an 
extract  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Blabon. 

Mr.  Tawnev.  What  branch  of  the  business  is  now  being  operated 
by  a  trust?  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  one  branch  of  this  business 
at  the  i)resent  was  in  a  trust. 

Mr.  Lyon.  This  is  from  tlie  "Carpet  and  Upholstery  Trade,"  June  15, 
last 

Mr.  Tawney.  Answer  the  question  I  asked. 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  table-oilcloth  trade. 

Mr,  Tawney.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  We  can  read  that 
ourselves. 
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Mr.  Lyon.  There  is  now  an  arrangement  by  wbicb  n  clearing  bouse 
has  been  formed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  tke  importation  of  oil- 
clotli  has  diminished  or  practically  ceased? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  said  practically  ceased. 

Mr.  Johnson.  1  have  a  statement  here  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment  

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have,  sir,  the  same,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Johnson  (continuing).  Which  indicates  that  for  1893  there  were 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-odd  thousand  yards  of  oilcloths,  valued  at 
less  than  25  per  cent,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  yards  impo'^ted  in  1896, 
and  when  I  come  to  those  valued  at  more  than  25  per  cent  1  still  find 
an  increase. 

Mr.  Lyon,  But  they  were  not  oilcloths  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  are  so  classified  here.    How  would  you  explain  it? 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  linoleum.  There  are  four  makers  of  linoleum  in  the 
United  States  and  eleven  makers  of  oilcloth. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  a  merchant. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Importing? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  not  a  one-part  actor,  I  beg  to  advise 
you. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  imx)ort  burlaps  as  well  as  oilcloths  and  linoleums'? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  done  so,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  so  well  know  what 
I  am  talking  about  as  far  as  these  goods  are  concerned. 

Mr.  DoLLivER.  Do  you  know  the  course  of  the  prices  of  these  goods 
during  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  know  anything  else. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Vv^hat  has  been  the  course  of  prices! 

Mr.  Lyon.  Downward. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  How  has  the  home  valuation  of  these  goods  run 
during  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  price  has  been  downward,  but  not  from  competition 
of  foreign  makes. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEB.  How  does  it  compare  now  with  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Well,  if  you  want  a  table  of  that,  I  will  furnish  it  with 
pleasure. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Now  I  have  here,  whicli  everyone  can  read,  the  imports  of 
oilcloth  and  linoleum  for  tlie  years  1893, 1894, 1895,  and  1896  compared. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  is  that  taken  from? 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  taken  from  Imports  for  Consumption  and  Duties 
Collected,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Worthington  C,  Ford, 
Chief  of  Bureau,  folios  209  and  349.  I  have  taken  them  myself  and 
rearranged  them,  showing  the  average  for  each  year  and  the  total 
in)ports  for  all  the  years  at  a  glance,  and  the  total  amount  of  revenue 
and  the 

Mr.  Payne,  You  are  aware  the  revenue  was  greater  in  1893  under 
the  law  of  1890  on  linoleum  and  oilcloths  by  30  per  cent  than  it  was 
in  1890? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  admit  it  in  reference  to  these  articles. 

Mr,  Payne.  The  official  statistics  seem  to  show 

Mr.  Lyon.  This  is  official,  sir.  The  total  imports  of  all  oilcloths  and 
linolenm  from  1893  to  1890  were  in  value  $1,654,485,  making  an  average 
per  year  of  but  $413,000. 
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The  CHAIR3IAN.  You  are  averagiiis"  it  under  two  diflerent  laws. 
Why  do  you  combine  them  f  You  are  averaging  under  two  different 
laws. 

]Mr.  Lyon.  I  want  to  show  how  little  the  importation  is  in  compari- 
son with  the  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  the  imports  of  1803  and  lS!)(j,  and  the 
revenue  at  each  time. 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  all  here. 

The  Chairman.  Kead  it  if  you  have  it  all  there. 

Mr.  Lyon.  In  18!)3,  valued  at  iT)  cents  per  scjuarc  yard  and  less  rate 
of  duty  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  values  were  $100,000  and  duties 
$64,000.     lu  1894 

The  Chairman.  Now  will  you  also  state  for  1803  the  value  above  25 
cents  i^er  square  yardf 

Mr.  J^YON.  The  value  above  2~>  cents  ])er  Sipiare  yard  for  1893, 
$255,380,  and  $140,817  duty. 

Mr.  Payne.  Making  $210,000  duty  paid  that  year. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  got  the  entire  sum  collected  from  all  oilcloths  for 
four  years,  $054,000.  ^ 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  spreading  too  much. 

INIr.  Lyon.  I  assure  you  these  are  coi)ies 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  will  give  us  now  1890  in  that  connection  you  will 
oblige  me. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Why,  certainly,  1  will  do  that  with  pleasure.  In  1896 
valued  at  25  cents  or  less  ])er  square  yard,  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  Wouhl  not  tlie  quantities  be  more  desirable  if  you 
want  to  show  that  rather  than  the  value  in  eac;h  case? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  I  thiidi  it  would  mislead  you. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  values  are  constantly  depreciating,  and 
therefore  a  larger  quantity  would  be  required  to  make  the  same  value 
in  1890. 

Mr.  Lyon.  You  must  be  referring  to  the  fact  that  we  are  constantly 
increasing  the  consum])tion. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  the  quantities  now. 

Mr.  I'ayne.  Your  idea  is  the  consumi>tion  has  increased  in  1890  over 
18931 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  claim  I  make  is  sim])ly  this 

Mr.  Payne.  You  answer  my  question.  Is  it  not  your  idea  the  con- 
sumption Mas  greater  in  1890  than  in  18931?     That  is  a  i)laiii  question. 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  consumption  was  greater  in  1890  than  in  189.),  yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  all;  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  in  oilcloths  and  (-arpets,  more  than  in  any- 
thing else? 

islr.  Lyon.  You  talk  about  oilcloths  being  imported,  whereas  it  is 
linoleum,  and  that  is  wliere  you  c(mfuse  yonrself.  There  is  not  a  man 
wlio  knows  anything  abont  tlie  oilcloths  whoAvill  contradi(;t  me,  cither. 
There  are  only  four  makeis  of  ]iiu)lcum  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  We  are  talking  about  the  whole  ]>aragraph.  We  are 
talking  about  what  is  imjxtrted  under  this  i)aragraph,  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  claim  it  is  all  linoleum? 

Mr.  Ly(jn.  Yes,  sir;  I  claim  that  there  ai<'  onJy  Ibui'  makers  of  lino- 
leum in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  i'A^'NE.  Above  25  cents  i)cr  yaid  in  \alue  in  1890,  Avlwit  were 
yonr  im])orts  and  dntics? 

Ml'.  LvoN.  In  1896?  I  have  it  here:  $244,930,  and  the  revenue  was 
$97,974. 
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Mr.  Payne.  So  the  revenue  iu  1893,  under  this  paragraph,  was 
$45,000  more  thau  it  was  in  189(>  under  this  ])aragraph? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Do  you  want  to  know  why  that  isf 

Mr.  Payne.  I  asli;ed  you  if  that  is  true? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  it  was;  but  it  is  due  to  a  certain  cause. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  idea  is  that  by  continuing  to  reduce  the  percent- 
age of  duty  you  woukl  increase  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  want  to  i)oint  out  in  this,  valued  above  25  cents  a  yard, 
that  that  mostly  is  what  is  known  as  inlaid  linoleum,  with  material 
twdled  through  iu  part,  and  this  costs  about  75  cents  gross  ami  about 
55  to  (iO  cents  net. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  think  linoleum  is  cheap  or  high  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  has  cheapened.  I  know  it  has  been  cheapened,  and 
due  chiefly  to  the  little  competition  coming  from  abroad.  Shut  that 
out  and  you  will  see  the  prices  go  up  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  have  suggested  there  are  only  four  concerns 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  that  the  consumption  is  enormous  and  profits 
large"?     Why  have  not  more  jjeople  engaged  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Lyon.  If  the  profits  were  generally  known,  there  would  be  more 
competition.  Eeally  the  whole  thing  is  run  in  families.  Take  George 
AV.  Blabon,  who  has  about  three  fourths  of  the  shares.  Then  there  is 
his  son  Davis,  holding  the  position  of  secretary-treasury,  and  one  or 
two  others. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  effort 
on  the  ])art  of  those  engaged  iu  the  business  to  prevent  other  persons 
from  going  into  the  business? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  know  there  has  been  an  effort  by  those  engaged  in  the 
business  to  combine  and  raise  prices  and  restrict  production  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Tawney.  But  they  have  not  interfered  with  anybody  else's  com- 
mencing the  business,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  the  prices  have  been 
going  down  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question,  because 
they  have  never  interfered  with  njy  going  into  it. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  stated  that  the  consumption  for  1S9G  increased 
over  that  of  1893  and  1892? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Of  course  I  have  no  data  for  that  beyond  the  fact  it  is 
common  public  knowledge. 

Mr.  Russell.  In  that  period  did  the  four  manufacturers  of  linoleum 
increase  their  plants  any? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  they  did.  Would  you  like  to  have  what  I  know  about 
it?  You  can  get  it  by  reading.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more 
time  of  the  committee,  but  I  personally  vouch  for  the  truth  of  every 
thing  contained  in  these  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  leave  that  with  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  can  be  found  at  any  time,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  answer 
any  questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  cotton  cloth  that  is  used 
for  these  oil  tablecloths  could  be  produced  more  cheaply  iu  this  coun- 
try than  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Lyon.  They  are  quite  as  cheap  if  not  cheaper  than  made  abroad. 
They  are  48  by  48  and  can  be  made  in  the  South  very  cheaply. 

Mr.  V/heeler.  The  labor  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  oilcloths  per 
square  yard  is  cheaper  here  than  abroad  or  as  cheaj)? 
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Mr.  Ltox.  I  say  the  system  now  i)ursue(i  is  by  ingenious  machinery 
throughout  the  entire  process  and  the  work  is  paid  for  by  i)iecework 
and  the  cost  per  square  yard  is  probably  no  more  than  it  is  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  understand  practically  there  is  no  revenue  at  25 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  say  practically  none  compared  with  what  it  might  be  if 
an  ecpiitable  duty  was  placed  upon  the  article. 

iVIr.  Wheeler.  And  if  the  duty  was  increased  there  would  be  no 
revenue  at  alH 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  people  would  have  to  pay  more  for  their  goods. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  your  line  of  business? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  a  merchant. 

Mr.  Evans.  An  importer? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am,  sir.  And,  as  I  said  to  the  gentleman  who  asked 
that  question  before,  I  am  not  a  one-part  actor.  I  can  do  other  things 
besides  import. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  who  appear  in  behalf 
of  the  people  on  this  question? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  was  about  to  say  I  unfortunately  have  been  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  fence,  but  I  will  tell  you  gentlemen  here  I  am  a 
Eepublicau  in  good  political  standing.  I  support  protection  as  a  sound 
protective  theory,  but  not  au  abuse  of  it. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  do  you  mean  by  people  on  the  other  side"? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  mean  my  friends  the  enemy,  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  AVheeler.  I  was  referring  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  RUTHERFORD. 

Mr.  KuTHERFORD  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  no  objection  to  being  called  an  alarmist,  but  1  have 
objection  to  being  called  a  misrepresenter  of  the  facts.  The  clothing 
■which  I  have  here  is  twilled,  striped.  We  import  it  because  we  could 
not  make  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  imported  by  yourself? 

Mr.  EuTHERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  official  reports  for  1893  the  duties 
that  have  been  imposed  upon  these  various  oilcloths,  linoleums,  etc., 
under  paragraph  273,  and  the  imports,  are  as  follows:  Impoits,  123,457 
yards;  revenue,  $210,000.  In  1890  there  Ave  imported  224:,-495  yards, 
from  which  there  was  a  revenue  of  only  $104,000,  showing  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent  in  the  imports  and  a  decrease  of  33  per  cent  in  the 
revenues. 

OILCLOTH  AND  LINOLEUM. 

(]'aragra])li  273.) 

SCHEDULE  OF  RATES  AND    CLASSIFICATION   RECOMMENDED   BY 
VARIOUS  MANUFACTURERS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  22,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  desire  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee  the  following  statement  in 
reference  to  duties  on  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  and  trust  that  what  we 
ask  for  may  meet  with  your  approval. 


OILCLOTH  AND  LINOLEUM. 
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The  tariff  of  1883  iinposed  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  oilcloth,  linoleum, 
etc.  At  that  time  there  was  but  one  munufactuier  of  linoleum  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  manufactured  under  an  Enj^lish  patent  and  was 
j)rotected  by  the  patentee  to  tlie  extent  of  his  product.  These  i)atents 
expired  in  1888,  and  taking  this  condition  into  consideration,  the  act  of 
1890  made  a  division  in  the  schedule,  making  oilcloth  and  linoleum 
valued  at  25  cents  per  square  yard  and  less,  40  per  cent — the  same  as 
in  the  act  of  1883;  but  on  oilcloth  and  linoleum  valued  at  25  cents  per 
square  yard  and  over,  the  duty  was  made  15  cents  per  square  yard  and 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

At  this  time  25  cents  per  square  yard  did  about  mark  the  difference 
between  oilcloth  and  linoleum;  but  the  result  of  the  act  of  1890  was 
the  establishment  of  three  additional  factories  in  the  United  States  for 
the  manufacture  of  linoleum,  representing  an  investment  of  over 
$1,000,000  and  giving  emi^loyment  to  800  men. 

That  the  duties  under  the  act  of  1890  were  not  excessive  is  proven 
by  the  Treasury  reports,  which  show  that  in  1893  the  imports  were 
double  the  imports  of  1891,  and  that  the  revenue  derived  from  oilcloth 
and  linoleum  in  1893  was  three  times  that  of  1891. 

The  act  of  1894  reduced  these  duties  on  both  classes  of  goods;  the 
40  per  cent  duty  on  oilcloth  and  linoleum  valued  at  25  cents  per  square 
yard  and  less  was  reduced  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  conqjound 
duty  of  15  cents  ])er  square  yard  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  (equiva- 
lent to  57  per  cent)  on  oilclotli  and  linoleum  valued  at  25  cents  per 
square  yard  and  over  was  reduced  to  40  i)er  cent. 

On  account  of  the  increased  competition  caused  by  the  bnilding  of 
these  three  factories,  cheaper  grades  of  linoleum  were  made  and  sold, 
so  that  25  cents  per  square  yard  no  longer  represents  the  difference 
between  oilcloth  and  linoleum. 

T   al  imports. 


Tear. 

Square 
yards. 

Value. 

Duties. 

1891 

610, 308 
972,  356 

1,  333,  447 
673,  258 

1,885,112 

2,  024, 495 

$157, 934 
267, 465 
415,710 
225,  745 
502,011 
510,  018 

$78, 271. 63 
128,  928.  5'7 

1892 

1893 

210,  136. 57 

1894 

111,158.93 

1895 

168,581.85 

1896 „ 

164,  495. 05 

The  reason  for  the  falling  off  in  1894  was  the  general  stagnation  in 
business  caused  by  autici})ated  action  of  Congress  in  the  matter  of  the 
tariff  and  also  on  the  part  of  the  importers'  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  low  tariff'  rates  which  were  anticiimted  and  realized  under  the 
!  Wilson  bill. 

By  again  referring  to  the  Treasury  reports  quoted  above  you  will 
find  that  while  the  imports  of  1896  were  nearly  double  those  of  1893 
still  the  revenue  obtained  in  1890  was  nearly  $50,000  less  than  that 
obtained  in  1893. 

To  prevent  undervaluation  we  would  ask  that  duties  be  made  com- 
pound and  not  ad  valorem.  There  are  reversible  cloths  made  which 
are  linoleum  on  one  side  and  oilcloth  on  the  other,  and  to  prevent 
complication  from  arising  from  this  we  would  ask  that  no  distinction 
be  made  between  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  and  would  therefore  ask  that 
the  wording  of  the  schedule  be  made  the  same  as  in  the  act  of  1883,  viz : 

Oilcloths  for  floors,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  including  linoleum,  corticene, 
cork  carpet,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  otbev  oilcloths  (except  silk  oilcloth),  aud  water 
proof  cloth  not  specially  provided  for. 


i:;(i(; 


H('iii:iMii,i':   .1.      i'i,A\,  iii;mi',  ani)   .iii'ri;. 


AikI   IIkiT  Mm-  imIi-m  Ih-i  li\<r(|  :il>  litcriilM  |ii'i    i  <|ii:ir<'  y:ii<l  :in<l  .''>0  jm-i    toiili 
11(1   \iilur«iii. 

TIm^  ';,()0(),<K)0  yiii'dii  iiii|)()rlc<i  in  I.S'.Mi  m  iitiit  ly  our  IciH  ol  i  Imi  riiliro 
piodiK-r  ol'  llin  lliiilnil  hUiiicM,  iiimI  mIioiiM  yon  lulopl  llir  MflM-(|iiln  jiiid 
nilrH  \vii  |)lopoM<^  iihovo,  even  il'  I  ll(^  iinpoilH  lilioiiM  only  Im-  oih-  IimII'iim 
llM'K)'' "'*  I '""^^'^  •''  l'^''<i,  (Ixi  M'\<iiii<i  «liii\ril  lioni  llii;i  l,(l(MI,0(K»  y;u(|u 
woiiltl  |)<-  ovrr  )|(i(),()(l()  nioir.  Iliiiii  Mic.  rcvriiiin  nf    l.'.x;. 

I  /.I  I  Ml  I  on  oilrlol  II  ujhI  linoltMiin  JM  iiboiili  .'>()  |m-i  (cnl  ol  I  lir,  tomI/  viiJin^, 
iiinl  \vii;'<iM  III  fliiii  linc^  ol'  IniMJiuvtM  ;ii'<'  (|(»nl)l<'  in  I  li<-  I  nilcil  iMI:il<,',  To 
wiisii  llii\v  ni*-  III  <-i<:ir  lii'ilniii. 

'IMio  nboVMi  I'silt-M  iiin  nHKrd  I'oi'  ninhn'  llin  :immiiiii|>I  ion    I  Inii  yoiii'  <-oin 
miller  will   iiilit^  hnil!i|)M,  vvliirli   iiir.  Ilin  ronndiilion  oluilclolli  iiinl  ijn- 
olniin,  I'l  otii  I  lM^  iVrn  jinl  iiJitj  phicr  I  In- in  on  I  In*.  dnliiiliN^  linl ,  in  otdtT  lo 
nlloKl    Mm   niiiiinriK'hinM'H  ol'  jnli'   |ii'ol(^rl  ion,  ninl    nli.o  To  iiici-cttMii   Mio 
irv  cnni'. 

'i'lioiiniii  I'ol  I  cr,  (Son  1 1  .V  <  'o.,  I  inin  pot  :ilc(l,  II.  .\  .  I'ol  In  ,  \' i<',^^- 
I'rcHrdcnl  ;  TImi  (<«'«>.  VV.  iJhihon  <5onip:iny,  .liio.  < '.  H. 
hilA  in,  Mrcrriiiiy  iiiid  'I'lriinnrn;  .loili.  \\  ild  »\  < 'o. ;  'V\h\ 
AiiKM'iciin  Ijinolniin  IM  tin  nliicin  ring'  ('onipiiny,  Ihuiiy 
MiM'Uiiy,  Vi<'n-  I'lnMidi'iit;  'I'lni  Nniiii  Ijinolriiin  <  '(nnpnny, 
I'«i|<M'  < 'iiniplM'll,  'l"i«'ii;  nror;  li'iirr  iV;.  iJiiiUw  IMiinnlnrlnr 
iiic;  < 'oinp;in  V,  I'ldwd.  I /.  I'mr, 'ririiMnrcr;  ,1.(5.  hnnn  vV. 
Co!;    1'.  .).  IMiirpliy  iV  Oo.;    li.  11.  <V    li.  <  1.  lUuWO. 


IJNI'iN    in  DKAIIJC    IK^SK. 

(I'iii'iij{:rii|tlt  UTAii.) 

KTA'l'KIVIKNT  Sll  IIIVI  IT'l'Kl)    MY   '1111';    IIUHKKA    I'lRK    IIOSK  COMPANY, 
01'   NKW    YOllK,    N.    Y. 


NisW     \(iiMv,    Pnriiihir  .','/,    t.'UKI. 
<i(>iviivii'i"ri';i';  on    VVAvti   aini>   1\I  ii'.a  inu: 

\\  i-  Im.",  Io  piiMinl,  loi  IIh-<  r(ni:.idrrsil  ion  ol  yoni'  <'oininil  I  ic  Mm-  IoI 
lowing  Mliilriin'iiilH  ^on(•(^|•nin;;  iinrii  liydianlic,  Iiomc. 

Ilnd<^^  lli<->  pic'UMdi  I'liiilV  liiuin  liydiMiiliC'  lloM(^  in  iiiroid*Ml  only  I  In^ 
pr«>|i^<'l  itni  ^;i\  tin  hy  n.  din'ricnl  iiil  nii<^  of  i*  pt'i' <'<'iil  iM^iwrtn  lliodnl.y 
iinpoHrd  on  llii\  yiiiiiH,  iVoin  wliicli  il  Ih  nnulc,  iind  lllt^  duly  iinpoNcd  on 
lioHci  ilHciir.  Tim  liiii'iir  I'lilci  lor  lln\  ynriiH  in  .'!/*  p<M'  mil/  nd  \alorriM 
(piiriigrupli '.!V  I ),  iind  llnii  on  liinMi  liydinnli*-.  Iiohci  10  p(M'  (-en  I  ( pma 
^I'iipli  t'V.'t>3)-  llnd<M'  lln^  liii'ill'  td'  IS!)0  Ilii\  yiiriiH  viilin^d  iii  nnni^  llniii 
l.'(  (tiiIm  p<t  pound  wnci  rii>\(Ml  iii  -l<»  per  miliMJ  vidorcni  (  piiragnipli  'tTO), 
iind  linrn  hydninlic  lloHl^  '!0  (tiiIh  |m-i'  pound  (piiiiif^riipli  .'WiSj. 

1 1  imUm'  pi'opoMnl  Will  ol'  |.ll<^  lloiiHiud'  iirpKiHcniiiii  vrHol'  IHtM,  II  a  \  hoHit 
Viii'iiH  ^vr^l^  Io  l)n  lii>x<id  ai  .'(0  prr  (mmiI.  iid  viiltncmi  (parii^iapli  1^72),  iind 
liiion  liydninli<'  Iioho,  'Ah  per  mil,  (|>a.i  iii'.iiipli  ItTA). 

I'lvny  liiiiilll'  aid.  propoHrd  oi  <nac|.rd  Hiniu-i  |.S{K>,  I  ln•n'^o|•<^,  ''ranlM  (,o 
ItntMi  liydninlic  Iiomc  piolcclion  <Mpial  Io  ni  Ira  si,  n,  l>  per  ciMildin't^irnliaJ 
jirlwmi  yarn  and  lloM(^  ralr,  and  wi-i  rrMpocM'nIly  pray  Miai  in  any 
rlian<.^rH  iJiiii  may  ho  nnld(^  in  linrii  Mi-ln-dnlfH  by  yon,  al  IraMl  lliai 
nnnninl,  of  pr*d<Tlion  will  l»r  r«^^ain^d. 

TIm^  rxprriiMirr  of  I  Iki  A  mrriraii  lioMr  inaiinlarl  nr<M' diiriii;;  I  lie  p<M  iod 
prior  Io  IS1)0,  wln-n  lai  ill' on  yain  and  lio;.n  wt-rn  nniloiin,  demon;.!  ralcd 
inlly  llial   Wl^  could  iiol  Hn«-c(\sHriilly  <■onlp*■l«^  willi  llir  ItnrijMi  inannrac 
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tui'cr  under  such  couditious,  but  we  trust  that  our  request  will  seem  to 
you  to  be  so  moderate  and  reasonable  that  it  'will  be  unnecessary  for  us 
to  submit  evidence  in  support  of  our  petition. 

Eureka  Fire  IIose  Company. 

Geo.  a.  Wies,  Treasurer. 


FLAX  TIIEEADS  A:I^B  YARNS. 

(Paragriipli  274.) 

STATEMENT   SUBMITTED   BY   THE   DUNBARTON  FLAX   SPINNING 
COMPANY,  OF   GREENWICH,  N.  Y. 

Greenwich,  jST.  V.,  January  9,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  IVIeans: 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Wilson  bill  our  business  has  been  seriously 
hampered  by  undervaluations  of  foreign  yarns  and  threads  at  the  custom- 
house, and  while  we  have  ])ersonally  a[)])earcd  and  ])rotestcd  aj^ainst 
these  undervaluations,  and  have  lately  succe<'ded  alter  a  lengthened 
l)erio(l  in  ])artially  stoi)ping  them,  yet  Ave  feel  that  the  i)resent  system 
of  ad  valorem  duties  opens  the  way  to  great  undervaluations  which  are 
dilhcult  to  dete(;t  .and  whicii  have  unfairly  injured  our  trade.  Wc^  are 
engaged  in  manuCactaring  llax;  yarns  and  threads  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  we  feel  that  a  reasonable  protection  should  be  given  us 
suflicient  to  balance  the  difference  in  wages  i)aid  in  our  Anu'ricau 
faiitory  over  that  which  we  pay  in  our  Irish  factory.  The  raw  material 
and  supi)lies  in  our  goods  amount  to  50  per  cent  of  their  value,  labor 
forming  the  other  half.  In  Ireland  our  workers  receivejust  one-third 
the  wages  we  i)ay  in  New  York  State,  and  the  raw  material  being  iree 
to  each  of  us,  makes  the  material  and  labor  cost  there  about  (IT  cents 
in  ea(?h  dollar,  so  that  a  duty  equal  to  ;">()  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost.  We  therefore  beg  to 
suggest  that  the  following  specific  duties,  wiiicli  are  e(|uivalent  to  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  Avould  be  a  just  and  i)ropei'  tariff: 

Tlireads,  twines,  or  cords  ina<l(^  Irom  ynrn  not  liner  tlinn  live  lea  or  nnnibor,  com- 
posed of  llax,  lieiii]),  or  ramie,  twelve  etMits  ])er  i>onnd.  I'Muer  than  live  lea  or  num- 
ber, an  additional  duty  oT  tlirec-(iuartors  of  a  cent  per  ]>(>und  I'or  every  lea,  or  ]»art 
of  a  lea,  ol"  iineness. 

Or,  failing  a  specilic  schedule,  we  suggest  the  following  ad  valorem: 

Threads,  twines,  orcordsmade  from  yarn  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  valued 
at  twelve  routs  per  pound  or  less,  six  cents  per  pound.  Valued  at  more  than  twelve 
cents  ]ier  pound,  lifty  ])er  cent  ad  valortMU. 

On  bleached  shirtinji,'  linens,  eountinf^  more  than  one  hundred  threads  to  the 
stiuare  inch,  countinj;'  both  warp  aiul  lilliug,  and  from  thirty-live  to  thirty-seven 
inches  in  width,  thirty-iive  ])er  cent  ad  valorem. 

raraj;raith  1377.  All  uuumfactures  of  llax,  hem]),  jute,  or  other  vo.<;etable  fiber, 
exee])t  cotton,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  (uther  of  tliem,  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  sjjocially  provided  for  in  tliis  act,  forty  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

In  regard  to  our  raw  material  known  as  "  llax  not  hackled  or  dressed," 
we  would  suggest  that  it  remain  on  the  free  list,  for  the  following 
reascms:  Flax  for  fibci-  purposes  is  not  now  grown  in  the  United  States 
in  any  quantity,  nor  do  we  believe  that  it  can  be  made  commercially 
profitabh'  to  the  farmer.  Our  factory  is  situated  in  the  only  section  of 
the  United  States  where  flax  has  been  raised  in  large  quantities  for 
fiber  purposes,  and  twenty  years  ago  in  this  locality  there  were  20 
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or  25  flax  dressing  mills,  but  owing  to  various  circumstances  no 
flax  is  to-day  grown  in  this  locality.  Tlie  crop  is  a  very  uncertain 
one,  requires  a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  climatic  conditions  are 
unfavorable  to  the  growtb  of  the  fiber  and  to  its  proper  treatment  after 
being  grown,  and  we  do  not  think  that  a  duty  on  raw  material,  unless 
very  high,  would  make  it  a  remunerative  crop  to  the  farmer.  Believing 
in  the  i)rotection  of  American  labor,  we  would  respectfully  .suggest  that 
the  following  duties  be  placed  on  hackled  flax: 
265.  Flax  liaokled  known  as  dressed  line,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  ponud. 

This  l)eing  the  actual  labor  cost  of  hackling  in  our  American  mill 
over  work  of  the  same  class  in  our  Irish  factory.  The  average  cost  of 
hackling  each  pound  of  dressed  line  in  our  mills  here  is  3  cents  per 
pound. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

DuNBAR'i'ON  Flax  Spinning  Company. 
Per  J.  W.  Wallace,  Treasurer. 


COLLARS,  CUFFS,  AND  SHIRTS. 

(Paragraph  275.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  COLLAR 
AND  SHIRT  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Troy,  IST.  Y.,  January  1,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Tariff  laics  of  1883. — Collars  and  cuffs,  as  manufactures  of  flax,  with 
duty  of  40  per  cent;  shirts,  as  manufactures  of  cotton,  Avith  duty  of  35 
per  cent;  shirting  linens,  with  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

Tariff  lau's  of  1890. — Linen  collars  and  cuffs,  4:(>per  cent  ad  valorem, 
30 cents  per  dozen  pieces  speciflc;  cotton  collars  and  cuff's,  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  15  cents  per  dozen  pieces  specific;  shirts,  55  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  shirting  linens,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tariff' act  of  1891. — l^inen  collars  and  cufls,  .'JO  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
30  cents  per  dozen  pieces  si)ecific;  cotton  collars  and  cutis,  as  cotton 
clothing,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  shirts,  in  whole  or  part  of  linen,  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  shirts,  entirely  of  (cotton,  as  cotton  clothing, 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  shirting  linens,  W^y  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  industry  experien(;ed  no  foreign  competition  until  1880.  The 
foreign  c()m])etition,  beginning  in  1880,  iiu^reased  rapidly  until  curtailed 
by  the  customs  law  of  1800.  There  is  no  cond)ination  or  trust  existing 
among  the  manufacturers  of  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs.  Protection  has 
saved,  not  enlarged  our  trade.  Prices  have  not  been  advanced  to  con- 
sumers, but  average  less,  owing  to  the  active  domestic  competition. 
The  manufacture  of  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs  is  about  the  only  industry 
remaining  iu  this  district  which  gives  employment  to  a  large  numberof 
women  and  men.  Sixty  ])er  cent  of  the  cost  of  i)roduction  is  i)aid  for 
labor.  iS'ot  more  than  one  half  of  the  work  is  done  in  factories.  The 
rest  is  done  in  lamilies  iu  the  city  and  the  surnmnding  country.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  this  work  is  done  by  women. 

Eecause  of  the  rate  of  duty  accorded  to  the  manufacturers  of  linen  col- 
lars, cuffs,  and  shiits  in  theexisting  tariff  law,aiid  i)articu]arly  the  reten- 
tion of  the  specilic  <luty,  they  ha\'(i  been  largely  spared  from  tlie  disaster 
attendant  upon  the  close  competition  with  low-priced  foreign  labor  and 
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have  been  able  to  maintain  wages  and  do  a  fair  bnsiness,  considering 
tlie  general  condition  of  trade.  The  menace  of  Enropean  and  the  proba- 
bility of  Japanese  competition  render  it  desirable  to  restore  the  duties 
provided  by  the  customs  law  of  1890. 

The  absence  in  the  customs  law  of  1894  of  a  specific  duty  on  cotton 
collars  and  cuffs  has  led  the  European  manufacturers  to  change  their 
tactics,  and  insteadof  confining  their  exportations  to  tlie  better  grades 
of  linen  goods^  have  been  sending  to  this  country  lines  of  goods  made 
entirely  of  cotton,  which,  although  attractive  in  appearance,  and  repre- 
sented (except  at  the  custom-house)  as  linen,  possess  the  inferior 
wearing  quality  inherent  to  cotton  collars.  We  dread  the  excessive 
importation  of  these  spurious  goods  upon  the  revival  of  business,  and 
particularly  nrge  a  revision  of  the  duty,  which,  to  be  effective,  should 
be  largely  specific. 

In  tiie  existing  law  only  shirts  which  are  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
linen  are  accorded  a  classification.  Shirts  which  are  made  of  cotton 
are  now  rated  with  wearing  apparel,  under  section  258,  as  manufactures 
of  clothing,  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  condition  favors  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  shirts,  and  the  now  popular  colored  percale  and  madras 
shirts  are  made  entirely  of  cotton.  This  fact  demonstrates  that  these 
shirts  should  bear  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  shirts  made  in  part  of  linen. 

We  therefore  ask  for  the  following  rate  and  classihcation :  Collars 
and  cuffs  entirely  of  cotton,  25  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  collars  and  cuffs  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  linen, 
30  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  shirts,  other  than 
knit  shirts,  comi^osed  wholly  or  in  part  of  linen,  cotton,  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  50  per  cent. 

The  request  is  based  on  the  assumj>tion  that  the  rate  of  duty  on 
shirting  linen  will  remain  at  35  per  cent.  Shirting  linen  can  not  be 
made  here,  as  has  been  again  demonstrated  during  the  past  five  years. 

Charles  H.  Corliss, 
Edgar  K.  Betts, 
Edward  O.  House, 
Collar  and  tShirt  Manufacturers'  Association. 
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STATEMENT   SUBMITTED   BY  THE  COUNTESS   CORA  S.  DI  BRAZ2A 
SAVOYREN  NEE  SLOCOMB. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

The  necessity  of  a  high  tariff  for  revenue  and  protection  does  not 
exist  with  regard  to  handmade  laces  for  the  five  following  reasons: 

(1)  Because,  owing  to  the  high  ad  valorem  duties  of  50  per  cent  upon 
the  importation  of  handmade  lace  into  the  United  States,  the  exagger- 
ration  of  the  sum  charged  restricts  the  importation,  which  would 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  rate  were  reduced,  for  it  has  been  seen 
that  objects  of  luxury  at  cheap  prices  are  as  much  called  for  as 
necessities. 

(2)  Because  this  handicraft,  which  has  been  proved  by  statistics  and 
long  experience  a  most  successful  means  toward  the  moralization 
and  civilization  of  the  most  miserable  classes  in  a  community,  is  now 
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sufienii^' tlic  danger  of  extiiictiou  all  over  Euroi)e,  because  of  tlie  rapid 
development  and  easy  i)rodnction  of  niacliine-niadc  lace.  Tlie  lace 
makers  have  readied  tlie  lowest  waji^e  possible  in  seeking'  to  bold  their 
own  against  niachine-niade  lace,  European  nations  have  recognized 
this  and,  in  eonsecjuence,  Inive  different  rates  of  duty  for  the  hand- 
made and  machine  product,  and  their  revenues  and  industries  are 
rather  promoted  than  decreased  thereby.  England,  which  has  de- 
veloped handmade  lace  more  rapidly  than  any  other  country,  and  is 
also  one  of  the  greatest  i)roducers  of  machine-made  hu-e,  has  found  the 
greatest  growth  of  hand  lace  making  to  have  been  during  the  period 
of  admission  free  of  duty;  whereas  iu  the  time  of  the  Re^itoration, 
when  prohibitive  duties  were  placed  on  the  importation  of  lace  and 
colonies  of  lace  makers  were  introduced  at  great  exi)ense  to  foster  the 
development  of  the  industry  within  the  Kingdom,  lace  making  did  not 
take  root,  but  the  only  consequence  of  the  Government  endeavors  and 
the  i)roliibitive  duties  was  a  vast  orgaui:-^ed  system  of  snuiggling. 

(3)  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prohibitive  rating  of  hattdmade  lace 
does  not  foster  its  development.  It  requires  another  quality  of  life  and 
surroundings  than  that  existing  in  the  congested  centers  of  ])opulation 
of  the  United  States.  Eurthermore,  the  wages  for  its  i)roduction,  which 
vary  from  ]0  to  30  cents  for  a  ten-hour  day  of  labor,  will  not  tem])t  the 
w^omen  of  a  class  which  would  be  intelligent  enough  to  produce  hand- 
made lace,  even  with  an  augmentation  of  wage  equal  to  the  50  i)er  cent 
of  duty  now  charged,  for  under  four  years  of  practice  a  wonum  would 
be  nimble  to  earn  more  than  30  cents  a  day,  and  her  highest  aspiration 
could  not  exceed  45  cents.  It  is  self  evident  that  other  industries  and 
trades  jiay  better  in  the  United  States.  The  more  sedentary  and  retir- 
ing Euro])ean  woman,  however,  who  has  acquired  the  art  iu  early  child- 
hood, picks  u})  and  lays  down  her  congregated  lace  work  with  the  ease 
of  a  stocking  knitter.  She  is  economical,  and  her  life  is  so  simple  and 
her  necessities  are  so  few  that  she  finds  the  cash  earned  hereby  a  con- 
siderable adjunct  to  the  wages  of  her  male  relatives,  and,  if  necessity 
requires,  can  by  this  means  support  herself  and  her  young  children 
until  tliey  are  old  enough  to  learn  her  trade.  Emigration  from  the  lace- 
making  regions  is  consecpiently  extremely  rare  and  the  standard  of 
morals  remarkably  high. 

(4)  A  high  rate  of  entry  duty  on  handmade  lace  is  no  protection  to 
the  machine  lace-making  industry  of  the  United  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  induces  the  importation  of  fine  imitations  of  liaiidm;ide  laces, 
which  are  foisted  upon  the  credulous  public  at  an  exorbitant  profit. 
This  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer  as  Avell  as  of  the  United  States 
machine  lace  manufacture,  for  machine-made  lace  does  not  wear  like 
and  can  not  really  replace  handmade  lace  for  certain  esi)ecial  objects. 

The  remedy  for  the  above  would  be  an  increase  or  the  doubling  of  the 
customs  duties  u])oii  Ibi  eign  mainifactured  machine-made  laces.  As  the 
bulk  of  im])ortati()n  is  at  i)resent  in  this  quality  of  goods,  the  revenue 
would  be  materially  increased  thereby  and  the  home  industry  i)rotected 
and  (levelo])ed.  Eurthermore,  as  about  800,000  women  and  children  are 
occui)ied  at  present  in  i)roduciiig  handmade  lace  and  in  Eurojie  the 
industry  Avill  continue  to  s])read  so  long  as  a  livelihood  can  be  earned 
in  Ibilowing  it,  the  free  entry  of  handmade  lace  into  the  United  States 
would  (tontribute  toward  the  removal  of  the  danger  of  a  too  rapid  immi- 
gration of  women  and  children,  who,  the  easiest  of  all  individuals, 
become  i)aui)ers  and  a  i)iey  ui)on  the  community.  Fuithermoie,  the 
taste  of  the  peojile  would  become  cultivated  and  the  standard  of  home 
produced  machine  lace  elevated  by  contrast  with  the  beauty,  perfection, 
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and  durability  of  tlie  imported  laces.  Handmade  lace  iu  tiie  United 
States  would  enter  the  place  it  should  occupy,  on  a  level  with  all  works 
of  human  ingenuity,  manual  dexterity,  and  artistic  design  and  execu- 
tion. The  material  used  counts  as  nothing  in  its  production,  the  dex- 
terity and  art  knowledge  of  the  producer  and  her  time  forming  the 
entire  capital  invested. 

(5)  By  placing  handmade  lace  upon  the  free  list  the  Government 
would  in  no  wise  augment  the  expense  or  difficulty  of  expert  work  and 
inspection  at  tlie  custom  house.  Handmade  lace  no  more  resembles  or 
is  to  be  confused  Avith  machine-made  lace  than  oil  paintings  with  chromo 
lithographs.  It  is  recognizable  by  fraying  or  unraveling.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  handmade  lace  produced  before  a  certain  period  ia 
admitte<l  free  of  duty.  It  is  impossible  for  the  greatest  European  expert 
to  recognize  the  age  of  a  piece  of  handmade  lace  once  it  has  been  washed; 
and  as  all  the  modern  lace-producing  centers  are  copying  the  antique 
designs,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  entry  of  a  great  deal  of  modern 
washed  lace,  which  is  invoiced  as  "antique."  Furthermore,  the  small 
bulk  of  all  the  finer  grades  of  handmade  lace  and  their  great  value, 
which  enforces  exorbitant  duties  at  the  present  rating  of  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem  (a  fine  quality  of  lace  4  inches  wide,  capable  of  passing 
through  a  ring  1  inch  in  diameter,  pays  from  |5  to  $-0  a  yard  duty),  is 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  tradespeople  and  lace  fanciers  to  smuggle, 
hiding  the  rich  laces  in  the  folds  and  X)addings  of  dresses,  quilts,  etc., 
and  basting  them  on  to  underwear. 

Furthermore,  the  true  value  of  the  handmade  lace  can  not  be  known; 
it  is  fictitious,  for  it  fluctuates  according  to  the  demand,  and  many  a 
true  bill  of  lading  at  a  depressed  period  in  the  trade  will  appear  false, 
while  another  on  the  contrary  which  appears  true  on  a  novelty  will  be  far 
below  the  price  paid  to  the  producer.  Of  all  the  textile  arts,  therefore, 
handmade  lace  is  the  least  manageable  under  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and 
common  sense  and  economy  would  recommend  to  the  Government  a 
total  exemption  therefor,  such  as  other  works  of  art  now  enjoy.  The 
country  would  be  enriched  by  the  importation  of  vast  quantities  of 
beautiful  laces,  which  would  service  as  useful  models  in  all  forms  of 
decoration. 

In  case  the  exemption  of  lace  (handmade)  from  all  entry  duty  can 
not  be  considered,  I  could  suggest  apalliative,  if  so  desired.  1  could  also 
prepare  a  detailed  statistical  memorial  on  the  handmade  lace  indus- 
tries, tliough  out  of  consideration  of  the  vohime  of  matter  before  the 
committee  I  have  introduced  none  here.  The  laces  I  should  suggest  to 
exempt  from  all  customs  duty  would  be  classified  under  the  following 
heads:  Needle,  or  point  lace;  i)illow,  or  bobbin  lace;  crochet  and  Irish 
cut  lace;  mixed  point  or  mixed  stitch  lace,  and  macrame,  or  knotted 
lace. 

A  dispassionate  desire  to  serve  the  vast  sisterhood  of  wage-earning 
humanity  and  to  facilitate  honest  trade  and  fair  dealing,  as  well  as  a 
long  study  of  social  economics  and  the  beneficent  infiuence  on  emigra- 
tion of  the  free  entry  of  handicrafts  into  countries  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  artistic  objects,  has  inspired  this  memorandum.  I  trust 
this  question  of  handmade  lace  can  be  made  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
enlightened  study  of  the  effect  of  customs  duties  and  international 
commerce  upon  emigration.  The  question  which  I  now  present  involves 
the  daily  bread  of  8()(),0()0  honest  women,  who  are  contented  to  earn  the 
tenuous  price  paid  for  their  art,  provided  tliey  need  not  leave  their 
homes  and  relatives. 

I  am  sure,  therefore,  this  subject  will  receive  a  careful  consideration 
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from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  jNIean.s,  and  will  have  as  much  Avcijjht 
with  them  as  if  it  had  been  presented  by  a  syndicate  in  proi)er  form 
witli  vohiminous  details  and  numerous  quotations  in  proof  of  the  facts 
for  whicli  I  hereby  simply  vouch  with  my  signature. 
The  Counters  Cora  S.  di  Brazza  Savoynan,  nee  Slocomb, 

Formerly  of  iSTew  Orleans,  La.;  permanent  addresses  in 
America,  111  Broadway  and  254  Madison  avenue,  New 
York  City;  foreign  address,  Castello  di  Brazza,  near 
Udiue,  Fruili,  Italy. 

STATEMENT  AND  RATES    SUBMITTED    BY  THE   JENNINGS   LACE 
WORKS,  OP  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jaymartj  ://,  J 897. 
Committee  on  Way's  and  Mkans: 

When  the  business  of  manufacturing  la(;es  in  this  country  was  com- 
menced the  duty  was  GO  per  cent,  and  laces  then  were  not  so  under- 
valued as  they  are  at  this  date.  Lace  machinery  is  very  intricate  and 
costly  to  make,  none  being  manufactured  in  this  country.  Therefore 
all  used  here  is  imported,  paying  a  duty  of  from  40  to  45  per  cent. 
Lace  machines  weigh  from  3,000  to  10,000  pounds;  freight  charges  are 
very  heavy,  and  it  requires  an  expert  to  put  them  together  and  start 
them  to  work,  Tiiere  is  no  class  of  textile  fabrics  so  difficult  to  make 
or  that  takes  the  oi)erator  so  long  a  time  to  learn  and  become  skilled 
in  the  art  as  lace.  It  has  always  been  difficult  to  obtain  persons  in 
this  country  who  would  devote  the  time  or  had  the  patience  to  learn 
the  art.  The  great  cost  of  producing  new  patterns  of  lace  by  machine 
is  the  making  of  the  first  piece.  Alter  that  the  more  pieces  made  the 
cheaper  it  can  be  sold. 

The  wages  i)aid  to  lace  operators  in  this  country  are  50  to  150  ]ier 
cent  higher  than  that  ])aid  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  Besides,  their  machinery  works  day  and  night, 
with  two  sets  of  hands,  while  here  our  machinery  is  run  only  fifty- live 
hours  per  week. 

In  England  and  on  the  Continent  they  have  a  full  supply  of  educated 
and  experienced  hands  in  every  branch  of  the  trade.  Another  advan- 
tage they  have  with  their  large  plants  is  that  they  have  the  ability  to 
keep  a  machine  making  one  pattern  of  lace  steadily  for  months,  which 
saves  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  changing  the  pattern  or  making  alter- 
ations, as  it  is  called.  Another  is  the  abdity  they  have  of  supplying 
their  machines  with  the  silk,  and  especially  the  cotton  yarns,  of  the 
exact  size  and  twist  specially  recpiired  to  make  the  lace  wanted.  In 
this  country,  there  l)eing  no  demand  for  these  peculiar  yarns,  some 
twisted  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  gassed,  they  are  not  made  liere 
at  all,  but  wonld  ])e  if  there  was  a  demand  if'or  them.  These  yarns 
have  to  be  imported,  on  which  a  good  duty  has  to  be  paid,  besides 
shi])ping  and  other  charges. 

The  cost  of  the  labor,  from  the  designing  of  the  pattern  to  the  final 
finisliing  of  the  ])roduct,  on  the  average  is  more  than  (wo-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  the  materials  used. 

In  the  manufacture  of  lace  goods  there  is  much  greater  waste  of 
material  than  in  any  other  class  of  textile  goods.  Part  of  this  waste 
occurs  in  the  daily  winding  of  the  thouisands  of  small  brass  bobbins 
and  warp  beams,  j)ulling  off  what  may  be  left  on  them,  and  in  the  clip- 
ping and  scolloping  of  the  lace  and  finishing  the  same. 
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The  business  at  tlie  best  is  bazardous,  as  is  ■well  known  by  all  manu- 
facturers iu  Europe.  The  article  in  respect  to  value  is  perishable,  as 
the  style,  make,  pattern,  and  color  are  all  subject  to  ca|)rice  of  fashion. 
Lace  is  not  a  necessity,  l3ut  a  luxury  in  the  highest  sense,  and  the  duty 
collected  is  not  a  burden  on  the  poor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  thousands 
have  been  benefited  and  maintained  here  for  many  years  by  our  own 
lace  industry. 

If  it  is  such  a  diflicult  matter  to  manufacture  lace  in  the  United  States, 
the  question  might  be  asked.  What  advantage  is  it  to  have  the  industry 
here?  In  reply  it  maybe  said  that  although  it  has  not  proved  to  have 
been  a  profitable  business  in  the  past,  for  many  have  tried  and  failed 
In  the  experiment,  yet  it  has  afforded  employment  to  a  great  many  per- 
sons during  the  past  twenty  years  or  more.  Besides  that,  it  has  saved 
to  the  country  millions  of  money,  simply  by  the  influence  and  power  it 
has  had  in  Europe  and  in  this  market,  compelling  foreign  manufacturers 
and  imi)orters  to  reduce  their  prices  to  Ameri('an  buyers  of  lace.  This 
benefit  has  gone  to  the  public  and  has  not  accrued  to  the  American 
manufacturer. 

Millions  of  capital  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  is 
invested  iu  the  manufacture  of  laces.  Large  communities  are  there 
profitably  employed  ^nd  supported  by  this  industry. 

In  England  tliequantity  of  cotton  lace  manufactured  (it  is  estimated) 
exceeds  that  of  silk  more  than  twenty  timjes.  The  followjiig  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  importance  this  industry  has  been  to  England : 

Mr.  John  Heathcoat  (one  of  the  invewhors  of  lace  macbiues)  gave  to  Nottingham  a 
trade  which  in  fifty  years  has  mainly  assisted  to  <iuadruple  its  population;  giving 
employment  to  150,000  people,  and>for  the  past  thirty  years  adding  £4,000,000 
($20,000,000)  annually  to  the  trade  of  the  county.  (Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  eulogy 
of  John  Heathcoat,  1866.) 

As  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  the  greatest  users  and  buyers 
of  laces  in  the  world,  this  industry,  properly  cared  for  in  the  beginning, 
would  soon  afibrd,  directly  and  indirectly,  emploj-ment  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  besides  adding  greatly  to  the 
wealth  of  this  country. 

The  lace  business  affords  employment  to  a  great  manj^  other  indus- 
tries. More  thau  a  dozen  can  be  named.  In  building  a  lace  machine 
itself  more  than  six  trades  or  classes  of  mechanics  are  employed.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  not  one  lace  machine  has  ever  been  built 
iu  the  United  States  whi(;h  would  take  more  time  and  thought  than 
it  would  to  erect  a  large  dwelling. 

If  this  industry  is  fairly  cared  for  by  Congress,  there  will  soon  be 
introduced  into  our  country  an  industry  that  can  be  carried  on  in  South- 
ern as  well  as  Northern  or  Eastern  States;  that  will  give  employment 
to  thousands  of  people  and  add  many  millions  annually  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  But  at  present  undervaluations  in  the  invoice  price  of 
the  goods  and  understatements  of  actual  quantity  in  the  invoice,  owing 
to  insufficient  examinations,  are  the  bane  of  this  industry. 

No  class  of  goods  is  so  easily  undervalued  without  detection  as  laces. 
It  would  seem  best  to  adopt  specific  duties  as  far  as  possible,  with  effi- 
cient administrative  laws  to  enforce  the  measures  which  would  accom- 
plish the  desired  end. 

We  have  to  submit  the  following  proposed  duty  on  lace  goods: 

1.  All  laces  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  a  component  material:  Plain  nets,  netting, 
veiling,  chiffon,  gauze,  all  of  which  having  no  figures  or  patterns,  or  thick  threads 
interwoven,  $3  a  pound  and  18  cents  a  square  yard,  which  would  be  one-half  cent  a 
yard  for  each  inch  of  width.  But  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  pay 
a  less  duty  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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2.  All  laces  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  a  component  mati'i'ial:  Edgings,  insertions, 
flonnciugs,  hroad  laces,  veilings,  veils,  cnibroi(l<'ries,  irres]>ective  of  any  commercial 
or  trado  name  or  designation,  all  of  whicli  have  ligures,  or  tliick  or  gimp  threads 
interwoven,  $3  a  ponnd  and  36  cents  a  sqnareyard,  which  wonld  be  1  cent  a  yard  for 
each  inch  of  width.  Bnt  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  i)ay  a  less 
dufy  tluin  ."iO  ])er  cent  ad  valorem. 

3.  ( )n  silk  lace  shawls,  collars,  fichns,  neck  laces,  wristlets,  madenp,  and  women's 
and  childnn's  hats,  bonnets,  caps,  nuderwear,  gowns,  and  dresses  made  np  and 
trimmed  with  lace,  and   beaded  lace,  or  witli  gilt  threads,  i")0  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

4.  On  all  silk  laces,  known  as  or  sold  as  handmade  laces,  50  per  cent  ad  valoreni. 

5.  On  head  nets,  or  nets  for  the  hair,  of  wliich  silk  is  the  material  of  chief  value, 
$3  i^er  ponnd  and  12  cents  per  dozen. 

As  we  are  not  directly  interested  in  the  handmade  hice  made  of  silk 
or  cotton,  we  do  not  propose  any  rate  of  duty,  but  leave  that  to  the 
committee.     The  industry  affords  employment  to  many  poor  women. 

Jennings  Lace  Works, 
Per  A.  G.  Jennings. 


LACE  WINDOW  CURTAINS. 

[Paragraph  276.  ] 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES  SUGGESTED  BY  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  VARIOUS 
MANUFACTURING  FIRMS. 

The  Wilkesbarre  Lace  Manufacturing  Company,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
(employing-  400  operatives),  the  Urondey  Manufacturing  Coni])any,  and 
the  Lehigh  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (employing 
1,000  operatives),  respectfully  represent  to  your  committee: 

1.  The  industry  of  making  lace  window  curtains,  connnonly  called 
"Kottinghams,"  by  machines  known  as  "i^fottingham  lace-curtain 
machines,"  is  a  distinct  industry,  and  its  products  ought  to  be  classified 
by  themselves,  and  not  with  laces  and  tamboured  or  embroidered  cur- 
tains, such  as  Irish  point  or  Swiss  curtains. 

IL  The  above  classification  ought  to  be  made,  because  in  the  case  of 
machine  made  or  Nottingham  curtains,  and  analogous  products  of  the 
lace-curtain  nuicliines,  a  specific  duty,  closely  adjusted  to  varying 
values,  can  easily  be  arranged. 

III.  We  are  credibly  informed,  on  inquiry  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  ai)i)raisers'  offices,  that  there  is  no  subject  as  to  which 
undervaluations  are  more  difficult  of  detection,  and  more  prevalent. 
We  have  heard  the  opinion  expressed  that  upon  lace  curtains  under 
the  ad  valorem  duty  not  30  ])er  cent  of  the  duty  is  collected;  and  this 
without  imputing  fault  or  unfaithfulness  to  the  appraisers  in  the  first 
instance. 

IV.  We  therefore  offer  the  following  ameiidin<'nt  as  a  practical  means 
of  ai)i)lying  a  specific  duty  to  the  curtains  ])roduccd  by  our  industry,  to 
wit,  the  nnichine  lace-cuitain  industiy. 

We  would  say  as  to  other  lace  cuitains, that  we  know  of  no  effective 
way  of  collecting  the  revenue  enforcing  the  protection  except  l)y  )nak- 
ing  a  coin])oun(l  specific;  an<l  ad  valoreru  dufy,  and  a  proviso  for  this 
will  l)e  suggeste<l  at  the  (tlose  of  tliis  memorandum. 

We  suggest  the  following  ])roviso  and  separate  classification  lor  the 
Nottingham  lace  window  curtains: 

Ou  all  lace  window  curtains  and  other  articles,  finished  and  nnfmishcd,  made  on 
the  Nottiiifjham  lace-curtain  machine  and  Nottingham  war])  machine,  including 
lace  curtain  net,  lace  juUow  shams,  laco  bed  sets,  and  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
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fabrics,  there  shall  bo  levied  and  collected  and  paid  a  dutj'  of  one  cent  per  Sfinare 
yard  ou  all  goods  counting  li^'e  points  or  spaces  between  tlio  \varp  threads  to  the 
inch,  and  half  a  cent  per  square  yard  in  addition  for  eacli  point  or  space  in  excess 
of  live  to  the  inch,  up  to  and  including  nine  such  points  or  spaces,  and,  iu  addition, 
a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Ou  goods  counting  ten  points  or  spaces 
between  the  warp  threads  to  the  inch,  four  cents  per  square  yard,  and  one-half  cent 
lier  8(iuaro  yard  in  addition  for  each  point  or  space  iu  excess  often  to  the  inch,  and 
twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  class  of  curtains  commonly  known  as  "  ISfottingbam"  are  con- 
structed with  a  warp  of  parallel  threads.  The  spaces  in  1  inch  between 
these  parallel  warp  threads  are  called  "points."  Curtains  on  the  Not- 
tingham lace  machines  can  be  made  in  different  widths  to  fit  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  machine,  and  in  a  wide  range  of  qualities.  They 
may  be  made  in  eight  or  more  different  classes  of  work,  or  what  is 
known  as  "ordinary,  double  action,  bar  net,  combination,  madras,  cross 
ground  double  spool,  and  combination  swiss;"  and  so,  in  a  curtain  of  a 
certain  gauge  or  "point"  the  cost  may  vary  from  •$!  to  $2  a  pair. 

The  fineness  of  the  curtain  depends  upon  the  "points"  or  the  num- 
ber of  the  warp  threads  which  are  set  up  in  1  inch.  The  greater  the 
number  of  these  threads,  the  finer  must  be  the  work;  the  higher  the 
quality — that  is,  the  more  motions  of  the  machine  there  must  be  to  each 
inch  of  the  fabric — the  more  expensive  will  be  the  yarn,  and  the  greater 
the  amount  of  labor.  Hence,  starting  with  the  basis  of  oi)  per  cent  as 
the  proper  duty,  both  for  revenue  and  for  protection,  we  proceed  to 
apportion  the  duty  according  to  the  number  of  warp  threads  in  1  inch. 

We  find  that  the  result  is  that  by  starting  with  1  cent  per  square 
yard  for  the  cheapest  curtains  (those  made  on  a  "live-point"  machine) 
and  rising  by  half  a  cent  for  each  additional  warp  thread,  the  duty — 
with  the  addition  of  20  percent  ad  valorem — will,  on  the  average,  be  as 
near  as  possible  50  per  cent  of  a  fair  ad  valorem. 

We  do  not  claim  that  this  is  absolutely  exact,  but  we  do  say  that  it 
is  so  nearly  so  and  so  simple  in  application  and  so  automatic  in  its 
operation  that  we  are  justified  in  urging  its  adoption.  The  practical 
working  of  this  is  that  importers  will  be  required  to  invoice  their  cur- 
tains according  to  the  number  of  threads  in  the  warp  and  the  number 
of  square  yards  iu  the  fabric,  and  the  appraisers  will  always  be  able 
to  verify  the  correctness  of  the  invoices  merely  by  placing  a  measuring 
glass  over  the  warp  threads  and  counting  the  number  to  the  inch. 

Lace  curtains  are  undoubtedly  a  luxury,  and  a  proi)er  subject  to  yield 
revenue.  The  fixing  of  this  specific  duty  will  not  stop  importation,  but 
simply  transfer  i^rofits  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  Government.  The 
encouragement  of  the  lace-curtain  industry  will  itself  furnish  revenue 
from  another  source,  to  wit,  the  duties  on  yarns.  The  art  of  spinning 
the  finer  yarns  required  for  the  finer  curtains,  as  to  which  undervalua- 
tion is  most  rife,  has  not  been  attained  in  this  country.  The  lace-cur- 
tain industry  imports  a  vast  quantity  of  yarn  for  its  purposes.  There- 
fore, the  increasing  of  the  efficiency  of  the  protection  now  extended  to 
this  industry  will  add  to  the  revenue  in  this  respect. 

As  appears  from  the  beginning  of  this  memorandum,  your  memorial- 
ists alone  employ  about  1,500  operatives.  The  evasion  of  the  protec- 
tion by  means  of  undervaluation,  and  also  by  the  importers  taking" 
advantage  of  the  administrative  law,  which  allows  them  to  enter  gopds 
as  having  no  market  value,  has  seriously  crippled  the  industry  in 
respect  of  all  but  the  very  lowest  grade  ©f  curtains. 

Fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  faithfully  submitted  to  and  collected, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  protection.  But  with  the  great  variation  in  cost 
and  value  of  these  curtains,  and  the  impossibility  of  fixing  it  by  mere 
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inspection,  except  by  the  best  expert  talent  and  careful  inspection,  we 
say  that  we  are  not  thriving  for  want  of  the  protection  which  the  law 
intends  we  should  liave,  and  we  ask  that  the  committee  may  inquire 
upon  this  point  at  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  General  Apprais- 
ers in  New  York  and  ascertain  for  themselves  the  gTeat  difldculty  as  to 
this  subject  which  meets  the  appraisers. 

lUustratiie  table  showing  llie  working  of  the  i^roposcd  schedule  for  late  citrtaiun  on  a 
specific  and  ad  valorem  basis. 


Gauge. 


Number 

of  square 

yards. 


Rate  per 
square 
vard. 


English 
cost. 


$0.40 

.54 

$0.  76-1. 15 

.86-1.30 

.92-1.50 

1.08-1.65 

1.24-1.85 

1.  28-2.  00 

] .  46-2. 25 

1. 74-2.  35 

1.  92-2.  50 

2.  52-2.  52 


Ad 
valorem. 


Per  cent. 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
^0 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Duty 

on  low 

cost. 


Per  cent 
57J 
57 
56 
58 
68 
66 
64 
71 
67 
68 
70 
63 


Duty 

on  high 

cost. 


Per  cent. 


The  above  table  is  given  by  way  of  illustration  to  show  the  working 
of  the  schedule  which  we  submit. 

The  first  column  of  costs  shows  actual  sterling  prices,  reduced  to 
United  States  money,  taken  from  the  books  of  Mills  &  Gibb.  They  rep- 
resent the  lowest  prices  at  which  the  square  yards  to  which  they  apj)ly 
can  be  bought.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  considerable  difference 
between  the  low  prices  of  the  Column  A  and  the  higher  prices  of  the 
Column  B.  This  simply  shows  the  capability  of  the  lace-curtain  machine 
to  be  such  that  a  curtain  of  the  same  width  and  gauge  may  be  so  changed 
in  its  construction  that,  as  shown  in  t?he  table  opposite  the  10  point,  the 
cost  may  vary  from  02  cents  to  $1.50.  Had  we  figured  our  table  with 
Column  A  only  in  mind,  the  fine  end  would  necessarily  have  suffered, 
and  we  would  have  been  no  better  off  than  under  the  present  ad  valorem 
duty.  Our  object  has  been  so  to  adjust  the  rate,  as  to  give  a  fair  aver- 
age of  protection,  which,  we  feel  confident,  would  amount  to  little  more 
til  an  50  per  cent. 

At  present  very  few  curtains  indeed  of  the  low  and  medium  grades 
are  imported,  and  of  the  finer  curtains  the  i)ulk  are  confined  to  these 
grades  r«'presented  opposite  the  figures  10,  12,  and  14,  and  at  prices 
ranging  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  The  importations  of  curtains 
coming  under  IG,  18,  and  20  points  are  not  sufliciently  large  to  warrant 
serious  (consideration  in  the  latter. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  the  finer 
curtains  sliould  have  at  least  50  i)er  cent,  and  they  are  organized  better 
than  any  lace-curtain  plants  in  any  other  ])art  of  the  world  to  make 
these  goods,  and  they  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in 
the  machines  and  machinery  fitted  to  produce  them.  These  machines 
are  now  and  Inno  long  l)een  idh'. 

The  imi)oitatioiis  of  window  curtains  known  as  Irish  points,  Swisses, 
Brussels,  etc.,  have  grown  to  very  large  projiortions  within  recent  years, 
and  the  cheaper  grades,  those  costing  from  4  to  25  francs  per  pair, 
largely  through  the  exceptional  opportunity  this  class  of  goods  offers 
lor  undervaluation,  have  had  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  lace-curtain 
industry  in  this  country. 
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In  view  of  tliis,  we  ask  for  a  separate  schedule  for  all  window  curtains 
other  than  those  designated  as  Nottingham  lace  curtains,  and  provided 
for  as  above;  and  we  would  submit  the  following-  schedule  to  apply  to 
all  curtains  tamboured  and  embroidered  by  hand  or  by  machinery: 

On  all  lace  window  curtains,  tamboured,  aud  embroidered  by  baud  or  by  macbiuery 
on  textile  fabrics  composed  of  vegetable  or  otlier  fabri(^8,  there  sball  be  levied  adutj^ 
of  five  cents  per  S(|uare  yard  and  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods  valued  at  five 
dollars  or  less  per  pair,  aud  two  cents  per  square  yard  in  addition  for  each  additional 
dollar,  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  pair.  All  other  articles  embroidered  by  hand 
or  by  machinery  shall  bo  subject  to  a  duty  of  live  cents  per  scjuare  yard  and  fifty 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  lace-curtain  industry  requires  at  least  this  protection,  and  that  it 
be  made  elticient  by  a  specific  duty.  This  was  demonstrated  and  con- 
ceded as  a  result  of  the  hearings  of  the  committee  on  the  Wilson  bill. 
Information  on  this  subject  was  given  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
December  20,  1893,  and  appears  in  their  minutes. 

The  following  information  Avas  then  furnished  to  and  verified  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  showing  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  yarns 
entering  into  the  manufticture  of  lace  curtains.  A  large  i)roj)ortion  of 
this  yarn  is  special,  and  must  be  imported,  because  the  art  of  spinning 
and  preparing  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  attained  in  this  country. 
This  element  of  yarn  cost  increases  with  the  fineness  of  the  curtains. 

Table  shoimu/  comparative  cost  of  yarns  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  Jliitcd  States  and 

England. 

50  PAIRS,  10-POINT,  WEIGHING  100  POUNDS. 


No.  3. 


21  pounds  70-2  C  Egyptian. . 
21  1)011  lids  8(1-2  (;  Sea  Island 

12  pounds  60-2  C  warji 

55  pounds  40-2  spool  cotton. 


Total  . . . . 
100  pairs. 


United  States  cost. 


Per  pound.  ,  l^mpunt 


$0.  53J 
.70' 
.43 
.25 


$11.24 

8.40 

5.16 

13.75 


38.55 
77.10 


Enslisli  cost. 


Per  pound.     Anjount, 


$0. 37 
.46 
.25 
.20 


$7.  77 
5.52 
3.00 

11.00 


27.29 
54.88 


no  PAIRS,  8-POINT,   WEIGHING  200  POUNDS. 


No.  4. 


36  pound.'i  70-2  Egyptian 

22  pounds  8(i-2  C  Sea  Island 

26  pounds  40-2  warp 

116  pounds  32-2  lilling 


Total  .... 
100  i)air3  . 


,$19.  26 

15.40 

7.28 

24.36 


66.30 
60.27 


$0. 37 


$13.  32 
10.12 
5.20 
18.56 


47.20 
42.90 


50  PAIRS,  16P0INT,  WEIGHING  62.10  POUNDS. 


No.  5. 

13.8  pounds  120-2  combed  Sea  Island. 
9.10  pounds  80-2  combed  Sea  Island.. 
59.6  iiounds  60-2  Egyptian 


Total  . . . . 
100  pairs. 


f  1.  39 
.63 

.49 


$18.77 

6.63 

29.  lU 


54.50 
109.  00 


$0.96 
.46  I 
.3-1   I 


$12.  96 

4.42 

20.17 


37.55 
75.10 
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Tahle  slioirinij  comparative  cost  df  yarns  to  the  manufacturer  in  the   J'nitcd  States  and 

Ku  gland — Continued. 

SUMMARY. 
Hate  of  pruUxtio7i  from  a  dO  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  if  enforced. 


English 

cost 
per  pair. 


Duty  at  50    DiflFerence  Leaves  pro- 
per cent.    ;of  material,      tection. 


No.  3  (4s.  6(1.) 
No.  4  (3s.  4(1.) 
No.5(7s.6d.) 


$1.08 
.81 
1.82 


.54 

.4050 

.91 


$0. 2352 
.  17.-)0 
.3390 


$n.  3048 
.23 
.5710 


Protection :  No.  3,  28  per  cent ;  No.  4, 28  i)er  cent ;  No.  5,  31  per  cent. 

Cost  of  labor  per  tveeh. 


Designers 

Dral  tsiiieii 

Foremen 

Weavers 

Machinists 

Warpers 

Winders 

Threaders 

Brass  bobbin  winders 

Card  cutters 

Readers 

Correctors 

Menders 


United 
States. 

England. 

.$60.  CO 

$35.  00 

15.00 

10.  00 

35.00 

20.00 

15.  00 

12.00 

25.00 

15.00 

16.00 

9.00 

13.00 

8.00    1 

7.00 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

7.00 

5.00 

12.00 

9.00 

15.00 

9.00 

14.00 

6.00 

7.00 

5.00 

Bleachers 

Bleacliers'  helpers 

Stenter  (man) 

Stenter  (lielper) 

Stfntur  (girl) 

Taping  

Folders 

Finishers 

Shipping  clerk 

Assistant  shipping  clerk 
(leneral  help,  tiiiishing.. 

Engineers 

Firemen 


United 
States. 


$15.00 

10.00 

22.00 

10.  00 

6.00 

7.50 

7.50 

6.00 

15.00 

10.  00 

6.00 

14.00 

12.  00 


England. 


$10  00 
6.00 
12.00 
6.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.00 
2.50 
8.00 
5.00 
2.50 
7.  50 
6.50 


The  result  of  the  above  is  a  difierence  against  the  United  States  of 
40  per  cent  on  labor. 

Wtlkesbarre  Lace  MANUFACTURiNa  Co., 

Willxesharre,  Pa. 
Bromley  MANUFACTURiNfr  Co., 

Philadeljyhia. 
Lehigh  Manufactttring  Co., 

Philadelphia. 

COTTON  EMBKOIDERIES. 

( Parai^raph  27 0. ) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  P.  F.  STONER,  OF  WRIGHTSVILLE,  PA. 

Tuesday,  December  39, 1896. 

Mr.'STONER  said:  j\Ir.  Chairman  and  f>entlenien  of  the  committee, 
we  are  here  in  tlie  interests  of  a  i)iactically  new  industry — the  embroid- 
ering industry,  consisting  of  the  manufacturing  of  lace  (nutains,  Irish 
l)oint  hice,  dresser  sets,  bed  sets,  shams,  etc.,  and  av(;  have  a  statement 
prepared  which  we  will  submit.  In  addition  to  that,  however,  L  want 
to  make  a  few  remarks,  ami  will  answer  any  (juestions  coming  up. 

We  started  the  manufactuie  of  these  goods  when  we  were  umler  the 
McKinley  tariff,  and  wc  had  a  protection,  as  you  know,  of  <50  ])cr  cent 
on  the  manufactured  goods  and  40  per  cent  on  the  l)obl)inet,  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  oiu-  curtain.  This  was  not  a  suflicient  protec- 
tion to  allow  us  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  very  exten- 
sively, and  under  the  new  tarilf  it  ciami)ed  us  a  great  deal,  so  we  were 
not  able,  iu  fact,  to  exist  with  it  alone,  but  we  carried  it  along  witli  our 
other  work,  as  we  did  not  want  to  droj)  this  part  of  our  business. 
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These  goods  are  used  largely  iii  tliis  country,  and  at  this  time  tlieyare 
nearly  all  imported,  principally  from  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  some 
of  them  from  Germany,  where  there  is  a  very  low  price  of  labor,  and 
it  is  along  this  line  that  we  are  crippled — the  cost  of  labor.  Our  work 
is  embroidered  work  with  machinery,  but  it  is  practically,  in  one  sense, 
haad  work^  and  as  labor  is  so  very  much  lower  in  Switzerland  and 
Belgium,  we  are  cut  off  from  entering  into  the  manufacturing  of  these 
goods  to  any  great  extent,  or  into  the  better  class  of  them,  on  higher 
grades,  in  which  the  labor  is  the  more  prominent  factor.  We  know 
from  our  little  experience  that  the  goods  can  be  made.  We  have 
bronght  with  us  some  samples  of  our  work,  and  also  a  few  of  the 
foreign-made  goods,  to  show  that  the  goods  can  be  made  if  the  industry 
has  the  proper  protection  and  is  nurtured.  If  this  is  done  there  is  a 
good  future  for  it  in  this  country. 

If  there  are  any  questions  the  committee  desire  to  ask  I  would  be 
glad  to  answer  them,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  this  work,  and 
so  far  as  we  know  about  it.  I  just  want  to  say  that  the  material  we 
use  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  this  curtain  is  principally 
bobbinet. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  is  that  made? 

Mr.  Stonee.  It  is  a  foreign  product,  made  in  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
and  England.  There  is  none  made  in  this  country  that  we  know  of  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  ftictory  is  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Stoner.  Our  factory  is  now  at  Wrightsville,  Pa. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Stoner.  The  Columbia  Embroidery  Company.  We  have  taken 
advantage  of  all  the  things  we  could  for  the  purpose  of  possibly  secur- 
ing some  advantages  in  manufactiTre  which  we  did  not  have — so  far  as 
labor  and  other  expenses  were  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say? 

Mr.  Stoner.  The  rest  that  I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  1  have  prepared  in  a  full  statement  which  I  will  turn  in.  I 
would  say  at  present  our  goods  are  classed  with  laces  and  edgings, 
under  one  paragraph  in  Schedule  J  (paragraph  276),  and  we  think  that 
there  should  be,  possibly,  a  separate  paragraph,  as  that  paragraph  takes 
in  goods  which  leally  are  of  a  different  nature  or  of  a  different  con- 
struction. I  want  to  emphasize  this  fact^  that  they  are  not  ISTottingham 
curtains.  They  are  embroideried  goods,  thus  differing  very  materially 
from  the  other.     We  know  nothing  about  the  other  industry. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Curtains  have  an  ad  valorem  duty,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Stoner.  Fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Balzell.  What  is  your  suggestion? 

Mr.  Stoner.  With  your  permission,  I  will  read  from  my  prepared 
statement.     I  will  read  the  whole  schedule;  it  is  not  lengthy. 

(Mr.  Stoner  here  read  from  the  prepared  statement  which  follows 
this  oral  statement.) 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  the  principal  duty  we  ask  is  to  offset  the 
duty  we  pay  on  our  material.  We  do  not  think  it  should  be  taken  off'. 
All  we  ask  is  something  to  offset  that  duty — that  you  will  add  a  duty 
to  cover  the  difference  of  wages  between  this  country  and  the  wages  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Stoner's  written  statement  follows : 

We  herewith  present  for  your  consideration  some  facts  relating  to  the 
tariff  on  embroidered  goods.  Under  the  tariff  law  of  1890  these  goods 
were  subject  to  a  tariff  of  Gi)  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  bobbinet, 
which  is  used  as  the  foundation  material,  was  subject  to  a  tariff"  of  ^10 
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per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  tariff  law  of  1894  the  tarill'  on 
embroidered  goods  was  lowered  to  50  j^er  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the 
bobbinet  was  raised  to  the  same  ligure.  At  the  rates  imposed  by  the 
tariff"  law  of  1890  a  small  beginning  was  made  iu  the  manufacture  of 
embroidered  lace  curtains,  but  the  amount  of  protection  was  found  to 
be  sufficient  only  on  a  limited  number  of  embroidered  goods,  and  the 
change  of  1891:  worked  against  these  goods  very  strongly,  especially  in 
the  case  of  curtains  where  bobbinet  is  used. 

I'^mbroidered  goods,  especially  curtains  made  by  the  Bonnaz  embroid- 
ery machines,  are  made  chietly  in  Switzerland,  but  also  in  Belgium, 
France,  and  elsewhere.  The  cost  of  labor,  which  is  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  cost  ot  these  goods,  is  very  low,  running  from  15  cents  a 
day  for  the  small  help  to  about  25  to  30  cents  for  skilled  operators, 
where  similar  labor  in  this  country  commands  40  cents  or  so  a  day  for 
the  small  hel]),  and  from  CO  cents  to  §1  or  more  a  day  for  skilled  opera- 
tors. Under  these  circumstances  even  (JO  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  not 
sufficient  to  enable  this  industry  to  be  built  up  to  large  proportions  in 
this  country. 

There  are  used  every  year  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  these 
goods,  practically  all  of  which  is  now  made  in  Europe,  but  which  could, 
with  adeijuate  protection,  be  transferred  to  a  considerable  extent  to  this 
country,  and  give  employment  to  a  very  large  number  of  persons. 

Undervaluation  on  these  goods  is  very  easy,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  variety  of  the  patterns  and  sizes,  etc.,  so  a  sjtecific  duty  in 
addition  to  an  ad  valorem  would  make  the  most  aderpiate  protection, 
and  we  present  herewith  a  schedule  M'hich  we  believe  to  be  one  which 
will  ])rotect  these  goods  proi)erly,  and  be  the  means  of  building  up  a 
large  industry  in  this  country. 

This  specific  duty  we  suggest  is  principally  to  offset  the  duty  we  pay 
on  our  material,  making  the  ad  valorem  duty  to  cover  the  difference  in 
rate  of  wages  between  this  country  and  Europe. 

Curtaius  not  exceediug  in  si/.o  four  and  one-half  yards  long  by  two  yards  wide 
made  by  enil)roideriiig  by  hand  or  machine,  on  net,  bobbinet,  muslin,  felt,  plush 
cloth,  or  other  textile  fabrics  composed  of  vegetable,  animal,  or  other  fibers,  liity 
cents  per  ])air,  and  in  addition  thereto  sixty  per  centum  ad  Aalorem  when  not  val- 
ued at  over  two  dollars  ])er  ])air.  On  similar  curtains,  when  valued  at  over  two 
dollars  ))er  pnir,  an  additional  amount  of  twenty-live  cents  per  pair  for  each  addi- 
tional dollar,  or  fractional  i)art  thereof,  of  value  per  pair. 

Sash  curtains,  by  the  yard,  in  patternswithouttransversebordcrs,  made  by  embroid- 
ering on  net,  l>obliinet,  scrini,  muslin,  linen  cloth,  or  similar  plain  woven  goods,  not 
exceeding  thirty-six  inches  iu  width,  two  cents  per  s([uar(!  yard,  and  iu  addition 
thereto  sixty  ])er  centum  ad  valorem  when  valued  at  not  o\  er  six  cents  pt^r  scpuire 
yard.  On  similar  sa>h  curtain  goods  not  over  thirty-six  inches  iu  width,  and  valued 
at  over  six  cents  ])er  S(|ikuo  yard,  one-(]uartor  of  one  cent  additional  lor  each  addi- 
tional cent  or  fractional  part  thereof  of  value  of  each  scjuare  yard. 

Tidies,  scarfs,  bureau  sets,  l)edspreads,  pillow  shams,  table  co\er8,  and  all  other 
emliroidcred  goods  not  herein  s])e(ili(ally  mentioned,  made  by  embroidering  by  hand 
or  machine  on  net,  bobbinet,  muslin,  felt,  plush,  cloth,  or  other  textile  iabrics  com- 
])osed  of  \egetable,  aninuil,  or  other  libers,  live  cents  i>er  s(juare  yard,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  sixty  per  cenlum  ad  valorem  if  not  valued  at  over  twenty  cents  ])er 
sfpiare  yard.  On  all  similar  emliioidered  goods  when  valued  at  more  than  twenty 
cents  per  S(|uare  yard  an  additional  amount  of  one  and  one-ciuarter  C(;nts  per  scpuire 
yard  for  each  live  cents  or  fractional  part  thereof  of  value  of  each  square  yard. 

COTTON  EMBROIDERIES  AND  BOBBINET. 

MaNAYUNK,   PniLADELPIIIA,  PA., 

December  11,  1890. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  in  regard  to  tlie  tariff  on 
embroidered  goods  which  we  hope  can  be  remedied  iu  any  new  tariff' 
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legislation.  The  embroidered  goods  we  refer  to  are  those  known  as 
applique  and  Brussels  lace  curtains,  bedspreads,  pillow  shams,  bureau 
scarfs,  etc.  A  very  large  quantity  of  these  goods  are  used  in  this 
country,  and  all  but  a  ^'ery  small  percentage  of  them  are  im])orted. 
They  are  made  on  the  Bonnaz  embroidery  machines,  using  ditfereut 
materials  for  the  basis.  The  principal  material  on  which  the  curtains 
are  made  is  bobbinet.  In  the  McKiuley  bill  the  duty  on  the  finished 
curtains  was  GO  per  cent  and  on  the  bobbinet  it  was  40  per  cent,  but 
the  Wilson  Gorman  bill  raised  the  bobbinet  (our  raw  material)  to  50  per 
cent  and  lowered  the  finished  goods  to  the  same  figure,  thus  cutting 
us  off  in  both  directions.  The  bobbinet  (as  far  as  we  can  find  out)  is 
not  made  in  this  country,  but  is  all  brought  in  from  England  and  Bel- 
gium. The  increased  tariff  on  this  was  neither  a  protection  nor  a 
revenue  move;  therefore,  as  there  was  none  made  here,  nor  any  pros- 
pects of  its  being  made  here,  and  the  revenue  was  greatly  reduced  by 
the  consumption  being  lessened,  there  was  no  reason  for  the  increased 
duty  on  it,  while  the  duty  on  the  goods  made  from  the  material  was 
reduced  10  per  cent. 

The  protection  on  these  curtains,  even  under  the  McKinley  bill,  was 
never  sutficient  to  enable  the  goods  to  be  made  in  any  great  quantity 
in  this  country,  although  such  a  large  quantity  of  them  is  used  here. 
They  are  mostly  made  in  Switzerland  by  very  low-priced  labor.  The 
machine  operators  do  not  make  more  than  about  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  week, 
and  here  we  can  not  get  them  much  under  twice  that  figure.  The 
cutters-out  (small  help)  do  not  often  make  much  over  $1  per  week  and 
sometimes  less,  and  they  have  to  have  from  $2  to  $2.50  and  more  i^er 
week  here. 

As  labor  is  a  very  large  part  of  the  cost  of  these  curtains,  especially 
in  the  higher  numbers,  a  tariff"  of  even  00  per  cent  is  too  low.  A  spe- 
cific duty  in  part  would  be  the  best  on  these  goods,  as  undervaluation 
is  very  easy.  There  ought  to  be  a  specific  duty  of  $1  per  pair  on  all 
curtains  costing  less  than  $2.50  in  Europe  and  a  40  jjer  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  besides;  between  $2.50  and  $4,  a  specific  duty  of  $1.50  and  40  per 
cent;  between  $4  and  $5,  a  specific  duty  of  $2  and  40  per  cent,  and  so  on. 

The  bobbinet,  which  is  used  for  doing  the  work  on,  should  come  in 
at  a  low  rate  of  duty,  or  even  free,  as  there  is  none  made  here,  and  it  is 
such  a  special  industry;  only  a  very  few  firms  in  the  whole  world  are 
making  it,  and  those  with  very  cheap  labor,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
made  here. 

In  this  case  there  could  be  built  up  in  this  country  a  very  large 
industry,  employing  a  large  number  of  people,  as  the  demand  for  these 
goods  is  very  large  indeed,  the  imports  of  them  running  up  into  very 
large  figures.  In  fact,  we  believe  there  are  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
embroidered  curtains  imported. 

J.  A.  Campbell  &  Bro. 

HORSE  BLANKETS. 

Troy,  N.  H.,  December  29,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  duties  on 
jute  goods.  Under  the  present  tariff  law,  the  duty  on  jute  yarns  is  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  jute  yarns  woven  into  carpets  are  20  per 
cent;  if  they  are  woven  into  bagging  or  burlap  they  come  in  free. 
Instead  of  protecting  our  manufacturers  of  jutes,  such  a  scale  discrim- 
inates directly  against  them.     This  matter  affects  us  not  as  jute  manu- 
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factuiers,  but  as  inaiuJ'acturers  of  horse  blankets,  since  this  ba.i?giiij? 
coming  in  IVee  opeiatos  against  the  results  of  home  i)roducts,  the  bur- 
lap being  used  on  account  of  its  very  low  value  as  an  inferior  substitnte 
fortlie  textile  goods  of  which  we  are  extensive  manufacturers.  It  also 
0])erates  largely  against  the  use  of  another  American  ])roduct — cotton 
ducks — which  are  also  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  horse  blankets. 

Troy  Blanket  Mills, 
r>y  F.  liiPLEY,  lSui)crintendent. 


HoLYOKE,  Mass.,  December  JJ!),  1S96. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Inasmuch  as  the  present  tariff,  to  the  detriment  of  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  horse  blankets,  admits  burlaps  free,  we,  as  rei)resenting 
that  body,  respectfully  petition  that  the  former  duty  be  restored  to  these 
goods.  Since  the  present  schedule  has  been  in  force,  burlaps  have 
entered  very  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  cheaj)  horse  blankets  (in 
some  cases  merely  shaped  to  tit  the  horse,  in  others  lined  Avith  a  cheap 
material)  which  with  comparatively  little  labor  can  be  placed  on  the 
market  in  damaging  comi)etition  with  the  domestic  woven  blanket, 
hitherto  used  almost  exclusively  for  horse  clothing  in  the  ITnited  States, 
thus  throwing  into  forced  idleness  American  machinery  and  depriving 
the  American  workman  of  legitimate  labor. 

The  total  labor  re,quired  iu  making  up  these  cheap  burlap  blankets 
amounts  to  buta  few  cents  each,  whereas  in  the  Avoven  fabric  horse 
blanket  the  labor  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  items  of  expense. 

Springfield  Blanket  ('ompany, 
E.  II.  Wilkinson,  Mancujer. 


LINEN  GOODS. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  FRANKFORT  LINEN  MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY,  OF  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 

Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Knowing  that  the  present  tariff  ])rotection  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
and  lill  the  needs  and  re(iuirements  of  the  linen-manuiacturing  industry 
of  this  country,  and  that  a  change  having  in  view  additional  relief  of 
such  industry  is  ))r()])osed,  the  following  facts  are  respectfully  submitted 
for  the  (jonsideration  of  your  honorable  body  having  iu  charge  the 
revision  of  the  tariff: 

It  is  estimated  on  good  authority  that  there  is  brought  from  abroad 
and  sold  annually  in  tliis  country  manufactured  linen  goods  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  !r;i!;!,()()0,0()0,  while  there  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  less  than  $1,()0(),()()(>.  This  in  itself  shows  that  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  the  protection  of  this  important  industry,  or 
this  states  of  affairs  could  not  exist.  Tlie  best  linen  crashes  and  like 
arti(des  in  this  country  are  made  by  the  Frankfort  Linen  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Frankfort,  N.  V.,  a  concern  started  t-wo  years  ago  Avitli  au 
authorized  cai)ital  of  >'5<),0<M>.  Tliis  mill  is  (^quip])ed  with  the  linest 
machinery  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  notwithstanding  an  honest  and 
economical  iii;in;igement,  it  shows  a  hirge  yearly  dell<'it  on  account  of 
foreign  competitioUj  which  cau  and  should  be  remedied  iu  the  interest 
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of  the  AmericaTi  workmen  and  the  building  up  of  this  important  indus- 
trial branch  of  business. 

Nearly  a  score  of  linen-manufacturing  plants  have  been  established 
in  this  country  within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  only  two  or 
three  survive,  and  the  reports  from  these  give  no  encouragement  and 
they  can  not  much  longer  exist  under  present  conditions. 

In  order  to  develop  this  industry  in  this  country,  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  duty  must  be  raised  from  35  per  cent  to  at  least  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  or  to  a  specific  duty  of  3^  cents  per  yard  on  all  linen 
crashes.  This  amount  of  protection  would  stimulate  new  industries  in 
this  country,  which  have  been  too  long  neglected,  and  give  revenue  and 
steady  employment  to  thousands  of  our  own  people. 

In  the  interest  of  our  own  people,  having  in  view  the  establishment 
of  home  industries  that  will  give  employment  to  many  thousands  of  our 
people  and  furnish  for  home  consumption  an  article  for  which  there  is 
a  very  great  demand,  we  most  respectfully  ask  for  such  an  increase  in 
tariff  as  will  afford  ample  protection  to  these  industries,  and  a  i)ropor- 
tioiuite  increase  in  the  event  of  a  tariff  on  raw  material. 

Fkankfort  Linen  Manufacturing  Company, 
James  H.  Hoard,  President. 
H.  H.. Ingham,  Secretary. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  ANCHOR  LINEN  MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY,  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  see  from  the  reports  in  the  papers  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  at  work  on  the  new  taritt'.  As  you  are  aware,  I  am  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods  in  this  city,  and  have  quite  a  hard 
time  competing  with  foreign  fal)rics.  The  great  trouble  with  tlie  industry 
in  my  line  of  business  is  that  the  raw  Hax  material  comes  in  free;  Hax 
yarns  cost  35  per  cent  duty  and  goods  numufactured  out  of  flax  are  also 
35  per  cent  duty,  which  is  ])ractically,  for  a  manufacturer  in  that  line 
of  goods,  no  protection  at  all.  As  the  price  I  have  to  pay  for  my  yarns 
requires  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing  has  no  pro- 
tection, and  as  you  are  well  aware  that  wages,  labor,  interest,  and  taxes 
in  this  country  are  much  more  than  in  foreign  countries,  I  wonld  be 
pleased  to  have  you  look  into  this  matter,  and  if  you  think  it  will  be  of 
any  advantage  will  gladly  give  you  data  and  figures  to  prove  my 
assertions. 

Anchor  Manufacturing  Company. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  ELIOT  C.  CLARKE,  REPRESENTING 
THE  BOOTT  COTTON  MILLS  OF  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  (J,  1897. 
Mv  Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  suggest  why  the  im^iort  duty  on  linen 
yarns  should  be  lessened  and  that  on  linen  cloth  increased.  On  account 
of  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  cotton  mills  in  the  South- 
ern States  production  of  cotton  cloth  has  exceeded  consumption.  Old 
Northern  mills,  being  at  a  disadvantage  in  producing  staple  cotton 
cloths,  are  trying  to  produce  fine  and  fancy  cloths,  now  imported.  A 
few,  including  the  Boott  Cotton  Mills,  are  attemiitiug  to  make  linen 
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cloth,  wliictt  affords  a  large  and  liitlicrto  untried  market  for  borne  indus- 
try.   At  present  practically  all  linens  are  iiui)orted. 

The  lioott  Cotton  Mills  have  made  unbleached,  half-linen  dress  goods 
the  past  year,  and  have  run  500  looms  on  them  with  fair  success.  Now 
we  are  experimenting  with  linen  towels  and  cloth  for  pillowcases. 

The  yarns  used  in  these  goods  are  not  made  in  this  country.  Almost 
no'linen  yarn  is  made  here,  excepting  coarse  carpet  yarns  and  linen 
thread.  The  making  of  linen  cloth  from  imported  yarns  must  come 
first,  and  will  be  followed  by  the  making  here  of  yarns  suitable  for 
weaving  into  cloth. 

My  investigations  prove  to  me  that  under  the  present  tariff  we  can 
almost,  but  not  quite,  make  staple  linens  such  as  towels,  tablecloths, 
napkins,  sheets,  etc.  With  a  little  cheaper  yarn,  or  a  little  dearer 
imported  cloth,  Ave  can  enter  the  tield.  If  we  do  so,  1  believe  we  shall, 
in  a  few  years,  produce  our  own  linens  from  our  own  yarns,  and  make 
goods  which  sliall  cost  the  consumer  no  more  than  those  now  imported. 

This  wonld  help  Northern  cotton  mills  by  giving  them  the  new  industry, 
and  help  Southern  cotton  mills  by  lessening  Northern  competition. 

Eliot  C.  Clarke, 
Treasurer  Boott  Cotton  3IUls,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  RICHARD  H.  EWART,  OF  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  LINEN  IMPORTER. 

New  York,  December  30,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  I  have  been  largely  interested  in  the  importation  of  linen  goods 
since  July,  1800,  I  wish  to  present  my  views  on  the  tariff  question,  so 
far  as  it  touches  manufactures  of  flax. 

Linens  are  practically  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  climatic  and  other  causes  having  led  to  disastrous  results 
when  an  attemjit  was  made  to  develop  the  industry.  A  few  goods  manu- 
factured from  flax  and  cotton  have  been  made  here,  but  the  hopes  of 
those  who  tried  to  manufticture  linens  were  not  realized;  andto-day,  after 
years  of  protection  (which  has  cost  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
millions  of  dollars  without  establishing  any  manufacturing  industry), 
only  coarse  fabrics,  such  as  crashes,  can  be  made  here,  and  1  do  not  think 
this  business  lias  materially  increased  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  As  the  Gcjvernraent  and  business  men  of  the  country  recog- 
nized this  fact,  the  rate  of  duty  before  the  war  was  15  per  cent.  When 
the  necessities  of  the  war  pressed,  the  rate  was  advanced  to  30  and  35 
per  cent,  with  the  clear  understanding  that  the  advance  was  to  be  tem- 
porary, but  It  has  not  since  been  reduced,  although  under  a50  per  cent 
rate,  whi(;h  existed  for  a  short  time,  the  manufacturing  of  linens  was 
not  developed  or  found  to  be  feasible. 

Linens  are  used  largely  by  American  manufacturers  of  collars,  cuffs, 
clothing,  bags,  trnnks,  etc.,  as  raw  material,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  from  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000  of  American  capital  is  invested  in 
the  im])ortation  aiid  sale  of  manulactured  linen  goods,  so  I  strongly 
advocate  a  redaction  from  the  ])resent  rate  of  35  to  li5  i)er  cent,  as  such 
a  change  would  benclit  millions  of  consumers,  and  also  probal)]y  help 
the  (rovernmcnt  by  increasing  revenue,  based  on  increased  impor- 
tations. 

While  favoring  a  specific  tariff"  when  practicable,  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
have  never  met  anyone  familiar  witli  the  trade,  who  had  prei)ared,  or 
seen,  tables  which  could  be  applied  specifically.     The  weights,  widths, 
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and  counts  of  linen  goods  are  so  varied  that  almost  any  specific  tariff 
would  fail.  With  the  existing  tariff,  or  one  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  Avith  the  low  cost  of  linens,  very  little  opportunity  is  given  for 
undervaluing,  so  that  a  method  which  might  wisely  be  applied  to  silks, 
velvets,  etc.,  would  not  do  for  Schedule  J.  I  make  this  statement  while 
most  anxious  to  be  protected  in  all  possible  ways  from  unfair  competi- 
tion, and  I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  never  had  an  invoice 
advanced  in  value. 

Richard  H.  Ewart. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED   BY  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  LINEN 
TRADE   ASSOCIATION   OF   NEW   YORK. 

New  York,  January  11,  1897. 

COMIMITTEE   ON  WAYS   AND   MEANS: 

On  behalf  of  the  Linen  Trade  Association  of  Xew  York,  composed  of 
merchants  engaged  in  the  importation  of  linen  and  Jute  fabrics,  would 
say,  after  several  conferences  on  the  subject,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  desire  that  we  should  suggest  rates  of  specific  or  compound  duties, 
the  equivalent  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  to  be  substituted  for  the  pres- 
ent ad  valorem  duties  on  manufactures  of  flax  and  jute  in  Scliedule  J, 
after  a  thorough  and  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  we  find  it 
utterly  impracticable  to  apply  any  but  ad  valorem  duties  to  most  arti- 
cles embraced  in  Schedule  J,  although  we  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
desire  to  substitnte  specific  or  compound  rates  were  it  possible. 

Paragraph  277. — In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  we  suggest  that 
manufacturers  of  flax  and  jute  not  otherwise  provided  for  continue  to 
pay  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  any 
magnitude  of  flax  fabrics  in  this  country,  except  the  Stevens  Linen 
Works  in  Massachusetts,  who  confine  themselves  entirely  to  producing 
cheap  grades  of  crash;  there  are  one  or  two  other  smaller  concerns 
manufacturing  crash,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  Stevens  Company. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  a  higher  duty  than  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  as  it  is  does  not  i)rotect  or  foster  any  industry,  other  than 
mentioned,  in  this  country.  We  also  believe  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  is  the  highest  rate  that  will  not  restrict  the  consumption  of  linen 
goods,  and  we  do  not  believe  lower  rates  would  tend  to  increase  con- 
sumption. 

These  arguments  we  used  in  stating  our  case  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  when  the  act  of  1894  was  under  consideration.  Treasury 
statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  prove  the  statement 
to  be  correct;  for  while  business  of  all  kinds  throughout  our  country  has 
been  depressed,  the  consumption  of  linens  under  i)aragraph  277,  as 
shown  by  Treasury  import  statistics,  has  continued  at  the  rate  of  about 
$15,000,000  annually,  yielding  the  Government  a  larger  revenue  than 
were  the  duties  fixed  at  any  other  rate.  In  this  connection  we  wish  to 
state  that  any  higher  rate  on  manufactures  of  linen  would  result  in  an 
immediate  and  large  increase  of  importations,  which  would  be  far  iu 
excess  of  the  normal  consumption ;  these  goods  would  pay  the  present 
rate  of  duty,  would  be  put  iu  consumption  under  the  new  increased 
rates,  thus  permitting  a  serious  increase  in  cost  to  the  consumer,  which 
would  not  be  checked  by  increased  domestic  i)roduction,  as  we  have 
practically  no  linen  industry  in  this  country,  and  not  likely  to  have. 

Handkerchiefs  made  of  flax. — While  we  would  be  pleased  to  have 
specific  or  compound  rates,  the  equivalent  of  the  present  40  and  50  per 
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cent  ad  valorc'in  rates  respectively  substituted,  we  have  been  unable  to 
discover  any  i)lan  to  suggest,  and  therefore  recommend  a  continuance 
of  tlie  present  ad  valorem  rates.  At  present  liandkercliiefs  made  of 
tlax  are  classified  in  both  Schedules  I  and  J.  It  is  recommeiuled  that 
all  handkerchiefs  nuide  of  tlax  should  bo  classified  in  Schedule  .1  along 
with  otlier  manufactures  of  tlax.  Handkerchiefs  made  of  cotton  is  a 
large  industry  in  this  country,  which  the  imi)orters  of  linen  handker- 
chiefs have  no  wish  to  disturb  or  interfere  with  in  any  way.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  initial  liandkerchiefs,  on  which  there  has  been  a 
coutiict  between  the  Government  and  importers,  should  be  treated  as 
plain  linen  handkerchiefs  when  the  cost  of  the  initial  embroidering 
does  not  exceed  one-half  the  value  of  the  cloth  on  which  it  is  worked, 
viz,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  when  above  that  limit  of  cost,  duty  to  be  the 
same  as  on  embroidered  linen  handkerchiefs,  viz,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Burlaps. — A  coarse  fabric  of  plain  weave  made  of  tlax  or  jute,  and 
and  sometimes  a  mixture  of  each,  but  mostly  made  of  jute.  Burlap 
made  of  jute,  with  the  exception  of  cottou  bagging,  is  the  commonest 
and  cheapest  of  all  woven  fabrics.  It  is  used  for  making  into  bags, 
oilcloth  foundations,  and  wrappers  or  containers  for  merchandise. 
There  are  no  burlaps  now  made  in  this  country  except  a  few  in  the  Sau 
Quentin  Prison,  California,  and  Walla  Walla  Prison,  Washington, 
where  the  manufacturing  of  them  is  done  to  keej)  the  convicts  employed, 
aud  not  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  Under  the  tariff  of  1883,  burlaps 
had  a  protection  of  30  and  10  per  cent  respectively,  for  those  under  aud 
over  00  inches  wide,  but  jute  out  of  which  they  were  made  paid  a  duty 
of  L'O  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  McKinley  Act  they  were  more 
favored  by  having  a  duty  of  1|  cents  per  ])ound  for  those  under  GO 
inches  wide,  which  as  near  as  can  be  computed  is  the  ecjuivalent  of  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  those  over  GO  inches  wide  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  the  jute  out  of  which  they  were  nuxde  was  duty  free. 
ISTotwithstanding  these  favorable  duties  provided  for  them  in  all  these 
years,  the  industry  did  not  make  any  progress  and  there  is  therefore 
no  reason  to  believe  it  could  be  made  to  do  so  in  future,  and,  except  for 
reasons  of  revenue,  might  be  continued  on  the  free  list,  as  the  business 
of  the  country  has  become  adjusted  to  that  basis. 

But  if  it  is  with  the  idea  that  they  should  contribute  their  share  to 
the  Government  income,  and  your  committee  decide  that  they  shall 
pay  a  duty,  Ave  then  recommend  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
burlaps  made  of  jute,  irresi)ective  of  width,  as  being  most  equitable 
for  all  concerned,  based  on  Treasury  statistics  on  the  imports  of  bur- 
Lqis  for  the  fis(;al  year  ending  June  .''>0,  189G.  A  duty  of  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  would  yield  the  (Jovernment  a  revenue  of  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  annually.  As  there  has  been  so  much  controversy  resulting 
in  ex])ensive  litigation  as  to  what  a  burlaj)  made  of  jute  is,  we  would 
suggest  that  instead  of  using  that  word  when  framing  the  new  tariff 
bill,  a  paragraph  be  used  describing  it,  viz: 

A  inannl'actnre  of  .jute,  or  of  which  jute  is  the  component  niatcrial  of  chief  value, 
phiin  -woven  of  singlti  yarns,  and  (•()nstrncte<l  -with  Hinj;lo  warj)S  and  single  wefts, 
counting  35  tiiniada  to  the  8(|uare  inch  aud  under,  to  pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  those  over  35  threads  and  under  HS  threads  to  the  siiuare  ineh,  25  per 
cent  ad  valoreiu;  when  eontaining  more  than  3  per  cent  of  dyed  yarns,  35  per  cent; 
all  other  burlaps  or  manuiactnres  of  jute  not  otherwise  sjjeeitied,  35  per  cent 
ad  \  aloreni. 

We  advocate  the  ad  valorem  system  rather  than  specific  because  it 
puts  all  duties  on  the  same  basis,  and  all  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty 
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proportioned  to  cost.  Specific  rates  bear  unduly  heavy  on  tlie  lower 
grades.  A  lower  iluctuation  of  foreign  market  value  makes  an  increased 
rate  of  duty  when  s[)ecilic,  but  a  rise  in  foieign  market  value,  on  the 
other  hand,  deprives  the  Government  of  a  considerably  increased  reve- 
nue. Owing  to  tlie  cheap  character  of  jute  fabrics,  especially  burlaps, 
and  the  publicity  that  is  given  in  the  Dundee  and  Calcutta  daily  papers 
as  to  the  market  value  of  goods,  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  fraud  or 
uiulervaluation  without  being  discovered  at  once.  As  an  instance  we 
would  say,  to-day's  market  price  for  40  inch  10.^  ounces  ordinary  bur- 
lapin  Dundee  is  about  li'4jd,  per  yard,  equal,  say,  to  f^d.  Should  any- 
one be  disposed  to  undervalue,  it  would  uot  pay  them  to  do  so  for  less 
thau  5  per  cent,  and  o  per  cent  would  be  equal  to  f^d.  per  yard,  say,  fM. ; 
but  as  the  fluctuations  in  the  Dundee  and  Calcutta  markets  are  of 
smaller  fractions  than  n^d.,  anyone  attempting  to  undervalue  as  little 
as  ^  to  12d.,  or,  say,  2.^  per  cent,  would  be  detected  at  once,  not  only  by 
the  consul  at  the  port  of  shii)ment,  but  by  tiie  appraisers  at  the  ports  of 
entry  in  the  United  States  where  the  shipments  arrive.  We  therefore 
trust  we  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  ad  valorem 
system  over  the  specific,  so  far  as  burlaps  are  concerned. 

Ba(/s  and  saclcs  made  of  jute. — The  specilic  system  better  than  any 
other  can  be  applied  to  bags  and  sacks  made  of  jute.  We  recommend 
that  all  bags  or  sacks  made  of  jute,  whether  new  or  secondhand,  where- 
ever  manutactured,  pay  a  duty  of  2i-  cents  per  pound. 

To  briefly  summarize  the  foregoing,  we  suggest  the  following  para- 
graphs and  rates  of  duties  for  manufactures  of  flax  and  jute  in  Sched- 
ule J  for  your  consideration,  viz : 

All  manufactures  of  jute,  or  of  which  jute  is  tlie  component  material  of  chief 
value,  ])lain  ^voven  of  single  yarn,  and  constructed  Avith  single  Avarps  and  single 
welts,  counting  35  threads  and  under  to  the  scjuare  inch,  including  both  warp  and 
weft,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Wiicu  striped,  c^ontaining  8  per  cent  by  count  or  less  of  dyed  or  colored  warp  yarns, 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Exceeding  8  jier  cent  by  count  of  dyed  or  colored  warp 
yarns,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Vx'hen  counting  over  35  threads,  and  under  55  threads,  to  the  square  inch, .including 
both  warp  and  weft,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

When  striped,  containing  H  percent  by  count  or  less  of  dyed  or  colored  warp  yarns, 
25  i>er  cent  ad  valorem.  Exceeding  8  per  cent  by  count  of  dyed  or  colored  warp 
yai'us,  35  i)er  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  manufactures  of  jute,  or  of  which  jute  is  tlie  component  material  of  chief  value, 
uot  otherwise  provided  for,  also  such  manufactures  of  jute  whicli  have  been  subjected 
to  dyeing,  printing,  stamping,  or  painting,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  article  commercially  known  as  buckram,  manufactured  of  jute,  or  of  which 
jute  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

ISagging  lor  cotton,  and  gunny  cloth,  woven  with  single  yarns  and  constructed 
with  single  warps  and  single  wefts,  containing  luider  18  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
including  both  warp  and  weft,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  manufactures  of  flax,  tow,  or  hemp,  etc.  (see  paragrai>li  277,  Schedule  .1  of 
present  tariff ),  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  bags  and  sacks,  whether  ncnv  or  second  hand,  manufactured  of  jute  or  made  of 
any  cloth  of  which  jute  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  wherever  mauu- 
facture<l,  2h  cents  per  pound. 

Handkerchiefs  made  of  flax,  or  of  Avhich  flax  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  ])lain  or  printed,  whether  hemmed,  uuhemmed,  or  hemstitched,  not  otherwise 
sjiecified,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Embroidered  handkerchiefs,  made  of  flax,  or  of  which  flax  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  whether  hemmed,  unhemmed,  hemstitched,  or  scalloped,  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Initial  handkerchiefs  made  of  flax,  or  of  which  flax  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  where  the  cost  of  the  initial  docs  not  exceed  one-half  the  value  of  tlie 
cloth  contained  in  the  handkerchief,  40  jier  cent  ad  valorem.     When  the  cost  of  such 
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initial  exceeds  one-lialf  the  cost  of  the  cloth  coulaincil  in  the  baudkercliief,  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

E.   R.   BiDDLE, 

H.  D.  Cooper, 
Commliice  Rcprescniing  Linen  Trade  Association  of  New  Yorh. 


STATEMENT   SUBMITTED   BY  THE    DOUGLAS  MILLS,  WORCESTER, 
MASS.,  RELATIVE  TO  LINEN  GOODS. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  and  enlist  your  interest  in  the  import 
duties  uow  levied  ou  linen  yarns  and  linen  cloths.  At  present  they 
are  the  same,  o5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  I  would  point  out  to  you 
that  such  being-  the  case  it  is  impossible  for  a  manulacturer  here  to 
Compete  against  the  imported  cloth,  as  the  only  assistance  lie  gets  is 
the  o5  per  cent  duty  on  the  difference  between  the  price  he  pays  for 
his  imi)orted  yarn — on  which  he  must  pay  the  35  per  cent  duty — and 
the  value  of  the  imported  cloth,  which  does  not  nearly  cover  the  dif- 
ference in  the  wages  paid  tor  weaving  that  yarn  into  cloth  here  and 
the  wages  paid  for  the  same  work  in  Great  Britain  or  France. 

Isow  1  do  not  pretend  to  suggest  to  you  what  amount  of  duty  ought 
to  be  levied  on  linen  yarns,  but  1  do  submit  and  claim  that,  in  the 
interest  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth  here,  a  heavier  duty  ought 
to  be  levied  on  the  cloth  than  on  the  yarn. 

At  present,  as  you  doubtless  know,  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth  in 
this  country  is  almost  nil,  and  so  long  as  the  duties  on  the  yarn  and  on 
the  cloth  remain  the  same  it  will  not,  it  can  not,  increase;  but  1  venture 
to  say  that  if  an  appreciable  difference — say,  of  7A  or  10  per  cent — were 
made  between  the  two,  the  domestic  manufacture  of  this  cloth  Avould  be 
fostered  and  grow  larger  year  by  year.  And  I  will  further  point  out  to 
you  that  this  would  occasion  no  loss  to  the  revenue,  as  all  the  linen  yarn 
used  would  have  to  be  imported  and  so  pay  its  duty. 

1  am  at  present  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  and 
know  something  about  making  linen  goods,  and  the  only  thing  which 
prevents  me  weaving  a  certain  kiiul  of  cloth  which  is  largely  used  in 
in  this  countiy,  and  of  which  every  yard  is  at  present  imported,  is  that 
I  can  not  compete  against  the  imported  cloth  for  the  rea.son  above  stated. 

The  Douglas  Mills. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  VARIOUS  MANUFACTURERS. 

J'uiLADELPniA,  December  ^.9,  1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We,  thcundersigned  manufacturers  of  upholstery  goods,  would  submit 
the  following  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee:  The  goods  we 
manufacture  are  of  vaiious  kinds,  some  of  all  cotton,  others  of  (iotton 
and  jute,  others  ol'  s])uii  silk  and  cotton,  and  others  of  all  silk,  so 
tluit  our  goods  do  not  have  a  separate  classification,  but  come  undei 
different  schedules. 

lu  all  of  these  the  i)resent  rate  of  duties  is  barely  sufficient  to  protect 
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the  labor  going  into  them  with  the  present  duties  on  yarns  (which  are 
our  raw  materials).     They  stand  as  follows: 


Goods. 


Jute 

Liueu 

(;otton 

Spun  silk. 


Present 

(lutie.son 

yarns . 


Per  cent. 

30 

35 

*40 

30 


Present 
duties 
on  our 

prnducts. 


Per  cent. 

35 

35 

35-^0 

45 


*  Average. 

If  the  rates  on  any  of  these  yarns  should  be  increased  by  your  cora- 
mittt'e,  it  would  jeopardize  our  industry  very  much  unless  the  duty  on 
our  mauufu(;tured  goods  should  be  increased  in  proportion.  We  would 
therefore  ask  your  committee  to  either  have  the  duties  remain  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time  on  cotton,  linen,  jute,  and  spun-silk  yarns,  or 
give  us  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  duty  of  manufactured  goods. 
\^'e  would  favor  the  McKinley  bill  rates  on  cotton  yarns  and  manu- 
factured goods  of  cotton. 

We  would  also  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  fact 
that  while  we  pay  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  spun-silk  yarns,  the  manu- 
facturers of  dress  goods  vi  ho  use  raw-silk  yarns  (thrown  in  this  country) 
have  tlieir  materials  come  in  free  of  duty.  Our  goods  come  under  same 
classification,  and  therefore  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  over  the  dress- 
goods  manufacturers  who  use  raw-silk  yarns. 

We  would  also  say  that  we  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association  when  they  say  that  they 
favor  the  duties  being  nmde  as  low  as  they  can  be  made  consistent  with 
sufficient  revenue  and  lirotection  to  American  labor. 

Geo.  Burks  «&  Son, 

5418  Wyalusmg  avenue. 
Stead  &  Miller, 

Fourth  mid  Cambria  streets. 

HOYLE,    HAURLSON    &    KAYE, 

Third  and  Lehigh  avenue. 
The  Orinoka  Mills, 
Per  I.  H.  SSolomoHj  Treasurer^  /Somerset  street. 
The  Oldham  Mills, 

Fer  W.  and  J.  iSloane,  Agents. 
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RATES  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  FLAX,  HEMP,  AND   JUTE   MANU- 
FACTURERS  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  .9,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  compliance  with  the  invitation  which  j'our  committee  has  extended 
to  tlie  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  country  to  present  tlieir 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  I  submit  to 
you  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States,  for  insertion  in  Schedule  J  of  the  new  tariff,  a  set  of 
rates  on  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  manufactures  thereof.  We  also  submit 
T  H 84 
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herewith  a  table  showing  the  rates  on  all  goods  of  this  kind  in  the 
McKinley  tarifl',  in  the  Wilson  tarih",  and  in  a  column  for  coniparisou 
the  rate  asked  for  herein.  An  examination  of  this  table  will  show  that 
we  ask  for  practically  the  restoration  of  the  McKinley  rate  of  duty. 
Our  request  admits  all  raw  materials  free  of  duty  and  the  rates  of  duty 
asked  on  these  goods  in  their  different  stages  of  manufacture  are  only 
tlie  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  the  countries  from  which  these 
manufactured  goods  are  imported  and  in  tiiis  country.  Our  rates  of 
duty,  if  adoi)ted  by  your  committee  and  enacted  into  law,  will  produce 
an  additional  revenue  to  the  Government,  on  the  basis  of  last  year's 
importations,  of  fully  $2,500,000.  This  fact  is  easily  to  be  deduced 
from  the  accompanying  table. 

1  respectfully  make  this  request  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  following 
mauufacturiug  establishments: 

Allentowu  Spiiiuing  Company Allentown,  Pa. 

Barbour  Bros Patersou,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  City. 

Dolpliin  Jute  IVIills Do. 

Sntberlaud  A:  P^dwards  Company Paterson,  N.  J. 

WiluiinRton  .Jute  Mills Wilmington,  Del. 

Plani't  Mills Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Bu(h:inn:m  &  Lyall New  York,  N.  Y. 

Standard  Kopc  and  Twine  Company Do. 

Travers  Bros.  Company Do. 

The  A.  H.  Hart  Company Do. 

The  Hooven  ct  Allison  Company Xenia,  Ohio. 

The  California  .Jute  Mills  Company Oakland,  Cal. 

Cable  Flax  Mills Sfhaghticoke,  N.  Y. 

.James  Thompson  Company Valley  I'alls,  N.  Y. 

Marshall  &  Co Ivearney,  N.  J. 

Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturing  Company Andover,  Mass. 

ThoR.  Jackson  &  Son Reading,  Pa. 

Bentley  &  Gerwig  Company,  Limited New  Brighton,  Pa. 

The  above  establishments  represent  nearly  the  entire  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute  manufacturing  industry  iu  the  United  States,  having  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  invested  in  plants  and  employing  many  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  By  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1890,  I  am  authorized,  as  chairman  of  the  said  meeting,  to  sub- 
mit the  request  which  we  make  herein  to  your  honorable  body. 

RATKS    RECOMMENDED. 

Flax,  harkled,  known  as  "dressed  line,"  one  and  ono-half  cents  per  ])onnd. 

Hem]),  linckled,  known  as  "dressed  line,"  one  cent  jxt  ]ionud. 

Yarn  made  of  jute,  single,  in  skeins  and  in  the  gray,  not  liner  than  five  lea  or  num- 
ber, one  iind  one-half  cents  ])er  ])ound.  Jute  yarns  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  or 
if  twisted,  dyed,  or  bleached,  or  in  any  way  advanced  l)ej'ond  single  gray  skeins, 
two  and  one-half  cents  j)er  pound. 

Yarn  com]>osed  of  llax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  valued  at  twelve  cents  per  ])ound  or  less, 
six  cents  per  pound.  \'alued  at  more  than  twelve  cents  per  pound,  lifty  ])er  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Twines,  lines,  cords,  and  rope,  valued  at  thirty  cents  or  less  per  pound,  composed 
of  llax,  lieirip,  or  jute,  or  of  a  mixture  of  either  of  these  substances,  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorr!in. 

Threads,  twines,  or  cords  made  from  ynrn  not  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  com- 
))Osed  of  llax,  hemp,  or  lamio,  twelvii  cents  ])er  pound.  If  made  from  yarn  liner  than 
five  l(!a  or  nuiiiber,  an  ad<liti()iial  duty  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  ]ier  pound  for  every 
lea  or  part  of  a  lea  of  tineness. 

Cables,  cordage,  and  twiin^,  composed  of  Now  Zealand  lieiii]),  istle,  Taiii])ico  fiber, 
nianiJa,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Heiii]»  and  jute  carpets  and  carpetings,  not  over  sixte<'n  ounces  to  thesf|uar<'  yard, 
six  cents  per  srpiaie  yard.  Mattings  made  from  jute,  ten  cents  ])er  8(|iiare  yard  and 
fifteen  per  centum  ;id  valorem. 

Burla])s  mad(!  of  juti;,  two  cents  ])er  pfuind.  Bagging  and  bags  and  sacks  made 
from  burlaps,  two  and  one-f|narter  ccaits  )ier  iiound.  Bagging  for  cotton,  gunny 
clotli,  and  all  similar  material  suitable  for  eoxcring  cotton,  composed  of  llax,  hemp, 
Jute,  or  jute  butts,  one  cent  jier  B(iuaro  yard. 
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All  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  or  jute  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  except  cotton,  of 
which  these  substances,  or  either  of  tiiem,  are  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
not  si)ecially  i>rovi(lecI  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Schedule  J. — Table  showing  McKinley  tariff  rates,  Wilson  tariff  rates,  and  rates  asked 

herein,  in  comparison. 

SOFT  FIBERS. 


Flax  or  ramie. 

Hemp.    ' 

Jute. 

Kaw  material : 

MoKiulev  tariff 

1  cent  per  pound  a 

Free. 

Free. 

Free 

Free. 

Hackled  or  dressed  line  (ma- 
terial in  first  manufactured 
state) : 

3  cents  per  pound  c  . . . 
IJ  cents  per  poundd. .. 
1\  cents  per  pound  d... 

At  13  cents  per  pound 
or  less,  6  cents  per 
pound;  more  than 
13  cents,  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem./ 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

Valued  at  12  cents  per 
pound  or  less,  6 
cents  per  pound ;  at 
more  than  12  cents, 
50  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(in  basket  clause) . 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(in  basket  clause). 

Not  finer  than  5  lea, 
12  cents  per  pound 
and  J  of  a  cent  for 
each  additional  lea.  i 

50  percent  ad  valorem . 

35  per  cent  (in  basket 

clause) . 
50  per  cent  (iu  basket 

clause). 

Tow. 

1  cent  per  pound  e 

1  cent  per  pound e 

At  13  cents  or  less  per 
pound,  6  cents  per 
pound;  over  13 
cents,  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  (/ 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

Valued  at  12  cents  per 
pound  or  less,  6 
cents  per  pound ;  at 
more  than  12  cents, 
50  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(in  basket  clause). 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(in  basket  clause). 

Not  finer  than  5  lea, 
12  cents  per  pound 
and  1  of  a  cent  for 
each  additional  lea.  i 

50  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

35  per  cent  (in  basket 

clause). 
50  per  cent  (in  basket 

clause). 

Free. 

Rate  asked  herein 

Yarn  or  thread  (material  in 
second  manufactured  state) : 

Free. 

35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Wilson  tariff 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Rate  asked  herein 

Twine(material  in  third  man- 
ufactured state) : 

Not  finer  than  5  lea,  IJ 
cents    per  pound  ; 
finer  than   5  lea,   2J 
cents  per  pound,  h 

At  5  cents  per  pound 

"Wilson  tariff     

or  less,  2  cents  per 
pound  ;  above  5  cents 
per    pound,    40   per 
cent  ad  valorem. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Kate  asked  herein 

Cloth  (material  in  fourth  man- 
ufactured state) : 

40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Valued  at  6  cents  per 

square  yard,  l.Ocents 
per  square  yard;  at 
more  than  6 cents  per 
square  yard,  1. Scents 
per  square  yard,  b 
Free. 

Rate  asked  herein 

1  cent   per   square 
yard,  j 

a  About  8  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
6  About  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
c  About  14  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
d  About  7  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
e  About  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


/  Average  about  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

g  About  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

h  About  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

i  50  per  cent  to  65  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

i  About  33^  per  cent  ad  A'alorem. 


HARD  FIBERS. 


Sisal,  manUa,  sunn,  New  Zealand  hemp,  and  istle  or  tapico  fiber. 


Raw  material: 

McKinley  tariff 

Wilson  tarift' 

Rate  asked  herein 

Cables,  cordage,  and  twine  (mate 
rial  in  manufactured  state) : 

McKinley  t.nritf 

Wilson  tariff 

Rate  asked  herein 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


1 J  cents  per  pound ;  binding  twine,  /^  of  1  cent  per  pound,  a 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  except  on  binding  twine,  which  was  free. 

1  cent  per  pound,  b 


o  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  about  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  binding  twine. 
6  About  16  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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The  following-  tabic  shows  the  burlaps,  bagging,  and  binding  twine 
imported  lor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  which,  if  imported  at  the 
rate  of  duty  ])roposcd  by  the  schedule  herein  recommended,  would  pro- 
duce an  additional  revenue  of  83,254,114.72.  Of  course,  as  these  goods 
are  now  on  the  free  list  under  a  tariff,  there  would  not  be  so  large  an 
importation,  but  at  the  lowest  estimate  the  increased  duty  would  be 
$2,500,000. 

Estimated  increase  of  revenue  from  Schedule  J,  based  on  imports  for  year  ending  June  SO, 

1896. 

Bagginj;  *  for  cotton,  1,697,758  square  yards,  at  1  rent  per  square  yard.  $16, 977. 58 

Burlaps  (Irom  Calcutta),  83,383,771  square  yards,  at  2  cents  per  pound. .  833,  837.  71 

Burlaps  (from  Dundee),  145,206,742  square  yards,  at  2  cents  per  pound. .  1,  452,  067.  42 

Bags     made  from  burlap,  41,455,696  pounds  at  2}  cents  per  pound 932,  753. 16 

Binder  twine,  *  not  exceeding  600  feet  to  the  poua<l,  820,618  pounds,  at 

1  cent  per  i)ound 8,206. 18 

Manila,  not  exceeding  650  feet  to  the  pound,  1,027,267  pounds,  at  1  cent 

per  pound 10,  272.  67 

Total  increase  if  imports  equal  imports  of  1896 3,254,114.72 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  members  of  this  committee  in 
considering  this  schedule  should  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between 
the  wages  paid  in  countries  which  compete  with  us  in  the  manufacture 
of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute.  Dollars  are  paid  in  the  United  States  where 
the  equivalent  of  dimes  is  paid  in  India,  where  are  located  the  largest 
jute  mills  in  the  world;  quarter  dollars  in  Italy,  Hungary,  and  llussia, 
where  are  produced  large  quantities  of  hemp,  yarns,  and  twines,  and 
half  dolhirs  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  important  also  to  remem- 
ber that  labor  cost  and  existence  expenses,  which  are  a  large  item  in 
the  cost  of  the  products  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  are  much  larger  in  tins 
country,  and  therefore  a  small  duty  would  not  equalize  the  difterence 
between  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  we  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  and  that  is  that  through  construction  of  the  law  the  rate 
which  was  intended  to  be  placed  on  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  twines  in  the 
two  i^revious  tariffs  was  not  collected.  And  to  avoid  the  rei)etiti()n  of 
this  error,  we  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  request  that  that  part 
of  the  schedule  wliich  deals  with  "flax,  hem]),  and  jute  twines"  be  left 
as  we  have  worded  it,  whatever  the  rate  of  duty  imposed. 

Under  schedule  J  of  the  present  law  the  rate  on  these  twines,  which 
are  in(;luded  in  paragraph  277,  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  paragraph 
208  provides  that  twines  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  New  Zealand  hemp, 
istle  or  Tampico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn  (all  of  which  are 
coarse  or  hard  libers  and  would  never  be  mixed  with  the  fine  or  soft 
fibers,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  except  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  benefit 
of  this  lower  rate  of  duty),  shall  be  admitted  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
We  are  particuhirly  anxious  that  the  words  ''in  whole  or  in  part," 
referring  to  the  twines  made  of  hard  fibers — that  is,  of  New  Zealand 
hemp,  istle  or  Tam])ico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn — be  left  out. 

In  view  of  the  und<'rvaluations,  we  have,  as  far  as  possible,  made  the 
lates  s])e('ific  instead  of  ad  valorem,  l)ut  have  only  nannid  the  protection 
which  we  actually  need,  not  making  the  figures  high  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  be  cut  down.  If  the  reasonable  requests  which  we 
have  made  are  granted,  labor  can  be  fully  employed  and  good  wages 
l)aid.  The  results  of  the  present  tariff  during  the  past  four  years  have 
been  most  disastrous  to  both  employer  and  employed.    If  the  duty  we 
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aak  on  burlaps  is  granted,  it  will  stimulate  the  manufacturiDg  of  this 
class  of  goods  in  this  country  and  the  Government  will  receive  a  large 
revenue  which  it  sorely  needs. 

E.  A.  Hartshorn, 
Chairman  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute  Manufacturer h'  Meeting. 


RATES  RECOMMENDED  BY  CHARLES  W.  HUBBARD,  OF  THE  LUD- 
LOW MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  OF  BOSTON. 

Boston,  December  29,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  inclose  a  suggested  schedule,  giving  the  rates  that  we  think  would 
be  tair  and  proper  and  which  should  give  sufficient  protection  to  any 
well-equipped  American  mill.  These  are  based  on  the  supposition  of 
free  raw  material  as  now  existing.  If  duty  be  imposed  on  raw  material, 
then  a  corresi)onding  increase  should  be  made  in  the  rates  of  duty  on 
the  manufactured  article,  and  in  making  this  increase  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  manufacturer  has  to  pay  duty  on  a  large  amount  of 
waste  caused  in  process  of  manufacture ;  also  that  he  has  to  pay  interest 
on  duties  paid.  We  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  compensating 
duty  be  made  specific  and  50  per  cent  higher  than  on  the  raw  material. 

We  give  below  our  suggestions  in  regard  to  Schedule  J,  giving  the 
present  tariff,  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  our  suggestions  side  by  side. 


Present  taritf. 

McKinley  taritf. 

Should  be — 

35  per  cent 

Free 

1.6  per  square  yard  . . . 

1.8  per  square  yard  . . . 

Ig  cents  per  pound 

U  cents  per  pound 

^  cent  per  pound 

6  cents  per  pound 

45  per  cent 

1    cent    per    running 

than  6  cents  per  square  yard. 

yard. 
IJ  cents  per  running 

tlian  6  cents  per  square  yard. 

Burlaps  (insert  bagging  clause).. 

Cables,  cordage,  anil  twine  (ex- 
cept binding  twine)  couipo.sed 
in  whole  of  New  Zealand  hemp, 
ixtle,  or  tampico  fiber,  raanila, 
or  sisal  grass. 

yard. 
1  cent  per  pound. 

10  per  cent 

1  cent  per  pound. 
J  cent  per  pound. 

Tarns  or  threads  composed  of 
flax  or  hemp,  or  of  a  mixture  of 
either  of  these  substances,  val- 
ued at  13  cents  or  less. 
Valued  at  over  13  cents 

35  per  cent 

35  per  cent 

35  jiercent 

35  per  cent 

2§  cents  per  pound. 
3  cents  per  pound. 

hemp   not  speciallv  provided 
for. 
All  manufactures   of  jute   not 
specially  provided  for. 

1  cent  per  pound. 

Burlaps. — Under  this  heading  we  would  suggest  insertion  of  the 
clause  in  the  McKinley  bill  "except  such  as  may  be  suitable  for  bagging 
f(n'  cotton." 

Bagging  for  cotton. — You  will  notice  our  suggestion  bases  the  rate  of 
duty  on  the  running  yard.  Were  the  McKinley  rate  based  on  the  run- 
ning yard  it  would  be  1.95  per  square  yard  and  2.20  per  square  yard,  or 
nearly  double  that  suggested  by  us. 

As  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  coarser  sizes,  the  rates  we  suggest  may 
not  do  justice  to  the  spinners  of  the  finer  grades.  We  hope  j^ou  will 
send  us  the  first  rough  draft  of  the  schedule,  that  we  may  give  it  careful 
study. 

Charles  W.  Hubbard, 
Treasurer  Ludloiv  Manufacturing  Company. 
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RATES  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  SMITH  &  DOVE  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  OF  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

January  8,  1807. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

Smith,  Dove  &  Co.,  now  known  as  the  Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturing 
Company,  started  a  iiiill  for  tlie  manufacture  of  liiu'n  threads,  yarns, 
and  twines  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  183."),  and  have  maintained  a  stead- 
ily increasing  business  in  tliis  line  at  this  place  since  that  time.  This 
was  the  tirst  plant  in  America  to  spin  tlax  threads  by  machinery.  We 
therefore  think,  that  from  our  long  experience,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  fully  the  difiticulties  in  the  way  of  com])eting  with  Euro- 
pean countries  in  the  manufacture  of  flax  goods  without  adecpiate  pro- 
tection. 

In  considering  the  various  paragraphs  of  Schedule  J  and  the  free  list 
of  the  tariff  bill  now  in  operation,  we  will  touch  only  upon  those  that 
directly  affect  our  own  industry. 

FLAX,  NOT  HACKLED,  AND  TOW  OF  FLAX. 

Both  of  these  are  now  on  the  free  list,  under  paragraph  497,  and  we 
would  recommend  that  these  two  products  remain  on  the  free  list,  as 
they  do  not  compete  with  i)roducts  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Although  much  flax  is  grown  in  the  Northwest,  it  is  raised  for  the 
seedj  and  is  therefore  unlit  for  spinning  purposes. 

FLAX,  HACKLED,  KNOWN  AS  "DRESSED  LINE." 

Under  paragraph  1*05  of  Schedule  J  there  is  a  duty  on  this  of  IJ 
cents  per  pound.  We  would  recommend  that  this  duty  remain  at  1^ 
cents  per  pound.  If,  however,  any  change  is  made  in  the  duty  on 
"dressed  line"  it  should  be  increased  rather  than  decreased.  The  flax 
hackling,  or  flax  dressing,  dei)artment  is  the  most  important,  employing 
the  most  skillerMabor  of  any  department  in  the  flax  thread  mill.  It  is 
here  that  the  quality  of  each  lot  of  flax  is  determined,  and  t'he  final  use 
to  which  the  flax  is  to  be  put  is  decided  upon.  The  men  employed  here 
are  tradesmen,  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  from  three  to  ten 
years  before  they  be(;ome  efficient  flax  dressers  and  sorters,  and,  there- 
fore, this  is  the  highest  paid  department  connected  with  the  flax- 
spinning  jndustry.  E  very  fullye(i  nipped  mill  must  have  this  department 
in  connection  with  its  plant,  in  order  tO'ol)tain  tlie  best  results  in  man- 
ufacturing these  goods.  The  importance  of  this  department  from  the 
laborer's  stand])oint  (;aii  be  better  understood  by  comparison  of  the  rel- 
ative i)crc('ntage  of  wages  actnally  ])aid  by  ns  in  our  several  depart- 
ments (luring  a  lull  year.  Taking  the  total  wages-cost  of  production  in 
our  flax  mill  for  one  year,  4().l  ])er  cent  was  for  fhix  dressing,  18.4  per 
cent  for  preparing,  1(5  ])er  cent  for  spinning,  and  18.5  per  cent  for  twist- 
ing; thns  it  will  be  seen  tliat  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  labor  cost  of 
production  is  for  flax-dressing,  and  therefore  dressed  line  is  flax  goods 
half  manufactured. 

There  aie  in  the  United  States  several  branch  establishments  of 
large  European  n-ianufactories  who  import  their  dressed  line  Irom  the 
home  ])lants,  mainly  because  the  labor  in  making  the  dressed  line  in 
Europe  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  Amei'ican  cost,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  paid  in  this  department  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
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This  difference  is  greater  tliiiu  li  cents  per  pound  ou  the  dressed  line. 
Any  reduction  in  the  present  duty  wouhl  be  greatly  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  purely  American  manufacturers  and  a  correspond 
ing  benefit  to  those  doing  this  important  part  of  the  work  in  Europe. 
If  this  duty  were  so  increased  as  to  compel  these  branch  establishments 
of  J^^uropean  houses  to  do  their  tlax-dressing  here,  the  result  would  be 
that  they  would  have  to  pay  out  to  American  labor  fully  40  per  cent 
more  than  at  present.  One  objection  raised  by  these  branch  establish- 
ments against  dressing  their  ilax  on  this  side  is  that  they  use  only  the 
dressed  line,  and  would,  therefore,  have  no  market  for  their  tow,  but  a 
glance  at  the  importations  of  t]ax  tow  for  the  past  ten  years  will  show 
that  more  tow  is  imported  annually  by  manufacturers  like  ourselves 
than  these  branch  establishments  could  produce  were  they  to  hackle 
their  flax  on  this  side. 

Paragraph  206.  We  would  recommend  that  this  remain  dutiable  at  1 
cent  per  pound. 

Paragraph  268.  As  this  paragraph  now  reads  in  the  Wilson  bill,  there 
have  been  importations  of  flax  threads  and  twines  containing  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  New  Zealand  hemp,  etc.,  under  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  which  should  have  paid  a  much  higher  duty.  We  would,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  this  paragraph  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 
"  Cables,  cordage,  and  twine  composed  of  New  Zealand  hemp,  istle, 
Taraj)ico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  1  cent  per  pound." 

Paragraph  272.  Flax  gill  netting,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  should  have 
an  additional  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  cents  beyond  the  duty  recom- 
mended for  the  threads  and  twines  of  which  they  are  made,  under 
paragraph  274. 

Paragraph  274.  Under  the  ad  valorem  duty  at  present  applying  to 
this  paragraph,  we  believe  that  very  great  frauds  were  perpetrated  by 
imi)orters  by  means  of  undervaluation  of  invoices,  and  we.  would, 
therefore,  recommend  that  this  paragraph  be  changed  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Threads,  twines,  or  cords  made  from  yarn  not  finer  than  five 
lea  or  number,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  twelve  cents  per 
pound;  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  an  additional  duty  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  every  lea,  or  part  of  a  lea  of  fineness. 
Yarn  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie  valued  at  twelve  cents  per  pound 
or  less,  six  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  more  than  twelve  cents  i)er 
pound,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Paragraph  277.  All  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  except  cotton,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  either  of 
them,  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  50  i^er  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  believe  if  our  recommendations  as  noted  above  meet  the  approval 
of  your  committee,  and  are  embodied  in  the  new  tariff"  bill,  the  result 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  American  manufacturers  in  the  flax  industry 
without  detriment  to  consumers  of  our  products  in  the  United  States. 

ItATES   RECOM>rENDEJ>. 

Paragraph  497.  Flas,  not  hackled,  and  tow  of  flax. 

Paragiajjh  265.  Flax,  hackled,  known  as  "dressed  line,"  1|  cents  per  ponnd. 

Paragraph  266.  Hemp,  hackled,  known  as  "dressed  line,"  1  cent  per  pound. 

Paragraph  268.  Cables,  cordage,  and  twine  composed  of  New  Zealand  hemp,  ixtle, 
taiupico  fibre,  manila,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Paragraph  272.  Flax  gill  netting,  nets,  webs,  and  seines,  specific  duty  as  provided 
in  paragraph  274  for  the  thread  contained  in  the  netting,  nets,  webs,  or  seines,  and 
in  addition  thereto  1.5  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragrapll  274,  Threads,  twines,  or  cords  made  from  yarn  not  finer  than  five  lea  or 
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number,  composed  of  Hax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  12  cents  per  pound;  finer  than  five  h'a  or 
number,  an  additional  duty  of  tlirce-iburths  of  a  cent  ])er  pound  for  every  lea,  or 
part  of  a  lea,  of  fineness.  Yarn  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  valued  at  12  cents 
per  jiound  or  less,  G  cents  per  i)Ound;  valued  at  more  than  12  cents  per  pound,  50  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  277.  All  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable  fibre,  except 
cotton,  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  cither  of  tliem,  is  the  comjioncnt  material 
of  chief  value,  uot  specially  provided  tor  in  this  act,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturing  Co., 
By  J.  W.  Bell,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

RATES   RECOMMENDED   BY  MARSHALL    &   CO.,  OF  KEARNY,  N.  J. 

KEA.ENY,  N.  J.,  January  8,  1S97. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Wo  would  respectfully  i)lace  before  you  our  ideas  on  the  tariff,  taking 
up  the  clauses  in  which  we  are  iuterested  in  regular  order. 

Paragraphs  265  and  266.  It  is  important  that  these  duties  should 
not  be  reduced,  as  they  are  the  only  protection  that  a  spinner  in  the 
United  States  has  to  enable  him  to  com])ete  with  firms  who  have  mills 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  wages  paid  in  dressing  flax  are 
more  than  in  any  other  department  of  a  flax  mill,  and  the  work  is  most 
important,  as  the  sorting  is  done  in  the  same  process  and  on  it  depends 
the  regularity  of  the  product.  In  fact,  so  vital  is  this  process  that 
were  the  protection  removed  it  w(mld  compel  the  domestic  spinners  to 
transfer  this  part  of  their  plant  abroad. 

Paragraph  268,  As  worded  at  present,  hemp  and  fiax  twine  with 
only  a  small  portion  (say  10  per  cent)  of  New  Zealand  hemp,  ixtle, 
tampico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn  have  been  brought  in  under 
this  clause. 

Paragraph  269.  The  duty  on  netting  which  we  recommend,  15  i)er 
centum  more  than  the  duty  on  the  thread  of  which  it  is  composed,  is 
just  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  of  wages  between  those  paid  here 
and  abroad. 

Paragraph  274.  Our  reason  for  asking  a  change  in  this  clause  is  to 
stop  the  undervaluaticms  of  threads  that  are  constantly  going  on, 
which  would  be  entirely  prevented  by  a  si)ecific  duty.  The  new  duty 
that  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  w^ould  be  equal,  on  the  general 
average  of  threads,  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  finer  grades  of  twine  are  included  with  the  threads,  because  it  is 
im])ossible  to  draw  a  distinction,  some  of  the  finer  twines  being  actually 
a  high  grade  of  thread. 

The  1  eason  we  ask  for  this  change  in  the  duty  on  yaribs  is  that  their 
chief  cost  when  made  from  low-i)riced  flax  or  tow  is  in  the  labor,  the 
material  being  only  a  small  portion  of  their  cost.  In  several  grades, 
with  the  suggested  duty,  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  import  them 
than  to  spin  them  here. 

We  are  prepared  to  support  the  above  statements  and  to  show  you 
confidential  figures  of  actual  labor  costs,  etc.,  whenever  desired. 

RATES   UECOMMENDED. 

Paragraph  265.  Flax,  hackled,  known  as  "dressed  line,"  one  and  one-half  cents 
per«pound. 

Paragrai)h  2Gf).  Ilemp,  hackled,  known  as  "dressed  lino,"  one  cent  per  pound. 

Paragrajili  2()7.  Yarn  luadc  of  Jute,  single,  in  skeins  and  iti  tlic  grey,  not  liurr  than 
five  lea  (of  three  iiiindrcd  yards)  or  number,  one  and  one-half  eents  per  ])oiind. 
Jute  varus  liner  than  five  lea  or  number^  or  if  twisted,  dyed,  or  bleached,  or  in  any 
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^ay  advanced  beyond  single  i^roj  skeins,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 
Twines  made  of  jute,  ibrty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  2(58.  Cables,  cordage,  and  twine,  composed  of  New  Zealand  hemp,  ixtle, 
tamx)ico  liber,  manila,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Paragraph  269.  Hemp  and  jute  carpets  and  cari)eting8,  six  cents  per  square  yard. 

Paragraph  272.  Flax  gill  netting,  nets,  webs,  and  seines,  the  specitic  duty  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  274  for  th<*  thread  contained  in  the  netting,  nets,  webs,  or  stdues, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  lifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  273^.  Linen  hydraulic  hose.  This  paragraph  should  be  omitted  and 
hose  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  "basket  clause"  at  lilty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

I'aragraph  274.  Threads,  twines,  or  cords,  made  Ironi  yar.  not  finer  than  five  lea 
(of  three  hundred  yards)  or  number,  composed  of  llax,  hemj),  or  ramie,  twelve  cents 
per  pound.  Finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  an  additional  duty  of  three-quarters  of 
a  cent  per  poirud  for  every  lea,  or  part  of  a  lea  of  tineness. 

Yarns  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  valued  at  twelve  cents  per  pound  or  less, 
six  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  more  than  twelve  cents  per  pound,  fifty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  2754^.  Tapes,  etc.  There  is  no  need  of  this  clause.  The  articles  named 
in  it  should  be  allowed  to  go  in  the  "  basket  clause." 

Paragraph  276.  Laces,  edgings,  etc.  If  the  Government  desires  to  increase  its 
revenue,  an  opportunity  is  presented  to  increase  duty  in  this  paragraph,  which 
covers  many  articles  of  luxury,  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  bleached  shirting  linens,  counting  more  than  one  hundred  threads  to  the  square 
inch,  counting  both  warp  and  filling,  and  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-seven  inches  in 
width,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  277.  All  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetable  fiber 
except  cotton,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Mae  SHALL  &  Co., 
By  E.  B.  Symington, 

Trcastirer. 
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WOOL. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  G.  CLARK,  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY, 
FA.,  REPRESENTING  THE  WOOLGROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Wednesday,  January  6,  1897. 

Mr.  Clark  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  we  are  very  thaukful  for  the  privilege  of  coming 
belore  you  this  morning.  I  might  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  one  of 
the  delegates  from  Washington  County,  Pa.,  representatives  of  the 
County  Woolgrowers'  Association.  Mr.  John  M.  Berry  and  Mr.  John 
MacDowell  are  my  associates,  and  we  are  practical  woolgrowers.  We 
come  from  a  woolgrowing  center.  We  have  been  in  the  business  from 
our  youth,  having  served  an  apprenticeship  in  taking  care  of  our  fathers' 
flocks,  and  having  the  care  of  our  own  flocks  for  x)erhaps  forty  years  or 
more,  and  we  think  we  understand  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  business 
pretty  well;  and  I  might  say  further  that  what  we  have  to  say  is  not 
only  the  feeling  of  our  own  county,  but  of  western  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
might  include  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia, 
the  adjoining  States,  and  perhaps  the  woolgrowing  States  of  the  Union, 
for  that  matter,  as  we  think  the  feeling  is  about  one  and  the  same. 

The  necessity  for  i)rotective  duties  on  wool  is  no  longer  questioned. 
The  experiment  of  free  wool  has  convinced  every  one  who  has  given 
the  subject  any  attention  that  wool  can  not  be  grown  in  this  country 
in  competition  with  foreign  wools.  It  has  brought  destruction  to  a 
large  proportion  of  our  flocks.  It  has  afforded  no  reasonable  returns 
for  time  and  labor,  and  in  many  cases  has  brought  bankruptcy  and 
distress. 

The  enactment  of  free  wool  was  a  great  crime  against  the  wool- 
growing  part  of  the  community,  and  has  been  a  great  injury  to  all.  It 
directly  reversed  the  policy  under  which  we  had  long  prospered,  and 
turned  the  industry  into  the  hands  of  foreign  producers. 

Under  former  tariff  rates  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  farm  lands 
were  devoted  to  raising  sheep  and  wool.  But  as  one  and  another 
abandons  the  business  they  engage  in  growing  grain  for  market,  or 
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producing  milk  or  butter,  or  auytliing  that  will  aftoid  a  living.  The 
cliange  has  only  destroyed  the  pros^jects  of  those  already  engaged  in 
these  pursuits.  The  country  is  now  lilled  with  farm  prodnce  of  every 
kind,  at  i)ri(;es  below  the  cost  of  i)roduction.  We  have  no  profitable 
use  to  which  we  can  apply  our  farm  lands,  and  they  have  depreciated 
nearly  one-half  in  value.  Give  us  an  opportunity  to  grow  wool  again 
and  a  large  proportion  of  our  lands  will  be  devoted  to  pasturage,  and 
hay  and  grain  will  be  consumed  on  the  farms. 

Our  wool  market  has  never  been  overstocked.  We  have  never  grown 
but  about  one-half  of  the  wool  necessary  to  clothe  ourselves. 

Adeijuate  protection  to  the  woolgrower  is  the  duty  of  the  incoming 
Administration.  The  large  majority  at  our  late  election  was  a  decision 
in  favor  of  it,  and  the  question  noAV  before  this  committee  is,  ^'What 
shall  the  rate  of  duty  be?" 

We  do  not  ask  an  extreme  measure.  We  want  something  that  will 
commend  itself  when  enforced ;  something  that  will  not  only  benefit 
woolgrowers,  but  will  benefit  all.  We  want  a  rate  that  will  perpetuate 
the  business  by  giving  a  living  profit  to  those  engaged  in  it.  Anything 
short  of  this  would  fail  in  its  purpose.  There  is  no  class  of  men  so  well 
qualified  to  decide  the  question  as  those  engaged  in  the  business  and 
have  given  it  their  time  and  attention.  The  National  WoolgroAvers' 
Association,  composed  of  practical  men  from  all  over  the  States,  pre- 
pared a  bill  about  one  year  ago  which,  in  their  judgment,  would  be  just 
to  all,  and  would  give  fair  compensation  to  woolgrowers.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  this  association  the  same  bill  was  indorsed,  and  we  think  is 
generally  favored  by  those  interested  in  woolgrowing.  It  is  ])resented 
to  this  committee,  confidently  believing  it  will  fully  meet  with  your 
approval. 

It  is  not  an  extreme  measure,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  very  lowest 
rate  that  will  give  encouragement  to  the  industry.  It  will  not  be  bur- 
densome to  any.  The  amount  of  wool  consumed  by  each  family  is  so 
small  that  a  few  cents  duty  per  pound  can  not  make  dear  clothing.  We 
can  refer  you  to  the  times  when  we  had  the  highest  wool  tariff  we  ever 
had  as  the  times  when  the  laboring  man  could  secure  as  much  or  more 
woolen  cloth,  free  from  shoddy,  for  each  day's  labor  than  in  any  othei 
period  of  our  history.  This  was  from  1867  to  1883.  The  duty  on  wool 
under  the  tariff  of  1807  was  much  higher  than  we  are  asldng  now. 
Under  it  the  industry  prospered  as  it  never  did  before  or  since.  The 
change  to  a  loM'er  rate  in  1883  gave  discouragement  and  redu(;ed  our 
llocks,  aiul  yet  the  tariff  of  1883  was  but  a  trifle  below  what  we  are 
asking  now.  We  refer  to  this  as  evidence  that  we  are  not  asking  for 
an  extreme  measure. 

Grant  us  this  bill  and  we  believe  this  great  industry  in  Avhich  all  are 
so  much  interested  will  live.  The  imi)ort;ince  of  it  is  above  all  estimate. 
The  clothing  of  our  people  is  almost  as  important  as  su]>plying  them 
with  food.  Why  shouhl  we  send  millions  of  dollars  annually  abroad  for 
wool,  to  the  benefit  of  foreign  countiies,  when  we  have  soil  and  climate 
and  everything  favorable,  and  men  willing  to  work  at  the  lowest  living 
rates  in  jiroducing  it  at  home? 

With  proper  ])rot('ction  we  will  soon  grow  all  the  wool  necessary  for 
our  own  use.  We  can  grow  it  in  every  grade  and  style,  Irom  the 
coarsest  to  the  finest.  American -grown  wools  are  conceded  to  be  the 
strongest  and  most  elastic,  and  just  suited  for  good,  durable  clothing. 
To  produ(;e  it  at  home  will  gi\e  employment  to  several  millions  of  our 
citizens  that  otherwise  must  crowd  other  occupations.     We  look  with 
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intense  interest  to  this  Conimitteo  on  Ways  and  Means,  believing  what- 
ever you  recommend  will  be  enacted  into  laAv  by  Congress.  Many  of 
us  are  holding  our  flocks  at  a  present  loss  awaiting  your  favorable 
action.  If  you  turn  this  great  industry  over  to  foreign  producers,  it 
will  carry  with  it  a  further  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
\Ve  believe  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  all,  and  would  promote  gen- 
eral prosperity,  if  a  tariff  law  were  enacted  tliat  m  ould  gradually  give 
to  the  woolgrower,  and  also  to  the  wool  manufacturer,  the  full  benefit 
of  our  home  nmrkets. 

There  is  one  expression  here  that  I  would  (jualify  just  a  little:  "The 
duty  on  wool  under  the  tariff  of  1867  was  much  higher  than  we  are 
asking  now.  Under  it  the  industry  prosi;ered  as  it  never  did  before  or 
since.  The  change  to  a  lower  rate  in  1883  gave  discouragement  and 
reduced  our  flocks."  I  suppose  I  ought  to  qualify  that  by  saying  that 
the  flocks  in  the  Middle  States,  and  perhaps  in  New  England,  were 
decreased,  while  at  the  same  time  the  increase  rather  was  west  of  the 
IVIississippi  Eiver.  The  statistics  will  show,  I  believe,  that  our  flock 
increased  somewhat  during  the  tariff  of  1883,  and  the  increase,  we 
thhik  we  are  safe  in  saying,  was  west  of  the  Mississippi  lUver.  and 
not  east. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Everything  was  increased  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  There  was  a  swift  growth  there? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  so.     I  think  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  I  see  under  class  3  in  1893, 
under  the  act,  125,000,000  pounds  of  wool  were  imported  at  32  percent. 
Now,  of  that  same  class  under  the  act  of  1891,  the  Wilson  bill,  only 
90,000,000  were  imported.  We  have  less  importations  under  the  free 
list  than  we  had  under  the  dutiable  list  of  32  per  cent,  and  1  do  not 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  have  not  looked  into  the  matter,  but  I  would 
answer  that  in  this  way,  that  the  general  depression  of  business  was 
such  that  shii>pers  and  importers  did  not  see  proper  to  bring  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  merino  wool  of  class  3,  and  those  are 
car])et  wools,  and  are  very  nearly  all  imported.  Classes  1  and  2  are 
clothing  wools. 

Mr.  Clark.  ]\[y  understanding  of  that  is  that  the  change  from  tarift' 
rates  to  free  wool  was  directly  reversing  the  order  of  things  and  disor- 
ganized the  business  of  the  country  generally.  And  men  did  not  want 
to  import  unless  they  thought  there  was  going  to  be  business  carried 
on  in  the  United  States  and  the  people  buy;  but  the  people  not  being 
in  a  condition  to  buy,  they  did  not  want  to  import,  and  consequently 
there  were  less  importations. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  make  a  little  more  defi- 
nite, and  put  it  into  a  little  more  certainty,  this  general  statement  you 
made,  that  if  you  can  have  this  tariff  you  suggest  we  can  grow  all  the 
wool  we  need  in  the  United  States.    That  was  your  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  something  equivalent  to  that;  but  I  do  not  know 
I  stated  this  tariff,  but  I  said  if  we  had  a  proper  tariff. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Perhaps  so.  But  it  is  immaterial  for  the  purpose 
I  want  to  ask  you.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  entire  product  now,  say 
for  1896,  of  wool  in  the  United  States,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  am  not  much  of  a  statistician. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  270,000,000  pounds. 
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Mr.  Grosvenor.  Assuming-  now  that  it  is  270,000,000  pounds,  liow 
much  of  it  do  we  consume? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  consume  in  all  030,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  would  leave  ;)50,()00,000  we  imported.  What 
length  of  time,  in  your  Judgment,  would  be  a  satisfactory  time  required 
in  order  to  i)ut  tbe  country  in  a  condition  to  produce  that  amount  of 
■wool? 

Mr,  Clark.  There  are  otbers  here  who  can  answer  that  question 
better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  give  my  attention  to  the  farm,  chiefly, 
rather  than  to  statistics. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Assuming  that  it  will  take  four  years,  what  prop- 
osition do  you  intend  to  offer  between  now  and  four  years  hence  in 
regard  to  the  supply  of  wool  *? 

Mr.  Clark.  1  do  not  know  that  I  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Assuming  that  we  put  a  tariff  now  that  would  be 
practically  or  largely  prohibitory,  and  wc  required  350,000,000  pounds 
of  imported  wool  in  1897,  and  that  it  would  take  four  years  to  ])ut  the 
country  in  the  matter  of  flocks  in  a  condition  to  produce  the  wool  neces- 
sary for  the  country's  use,  what  do  you  propose  for  the  time  between 
now  and  then? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  could  not  make  any  definite  answer  in  regard  to 
time,  but  my  idea  about  it  would  be  that  in  all  probability  foreign  wool 
would  be  im])orted  here  extensively  until  we  had  the  tariff"  regulation, 
that  the  country  would  be  so  tilled  with  goods,  cloth,  etc.,  we  could  not 
count  on  much  of  anything  in  a  year  perhaps. 

Mr.  Grosvenor,  Very  well;  that  w  )uld  be  one  year,  and  by  that 
time  would  your  flocks  begin  to  increase? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  just  depend  upon  the  faith  the  growers  would 
have  in  the  stability  of  the  tariff". 

Mr.,  Grosvenor.  Well,  the  higher  the  tariff — assuming  that  it  would 
become  what  would  be  called  a  high  tariff"— the  less  certainty  of  sta- 
bility, would  there  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that;  the  highest  tariff"  we 
ever  had  continued  much  the  longest.  I  believe  the  tariff"  of  18(57  was 
as  high  as  the  tariff"  of  1842,  but  I  think  the  history  will  back  me  up  in 
it ;  the  tariff"  of  1842  was  quite  a  high  wool  tariff"  and  gave  great  impetus 
to  the  business  for  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  The  tariff"  of  1842  appef.rs  to  have  been  7  cents? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  am  not  at  all  posted  on  what  it  was,  I  was  a 
young  man  at  the  time,  having  charge  of  my  father's  flocks,  and  it  was 
considered  a  good  thing,  I  know;  and  the  tariff' of  1847  brought  a  loss 
and  depression  somewhat  similar  to  free  wool,  and  sheep  were  almost 
given  away  then  foi-  a  while,  and  business  of  the  country  generally 
stopped.  In  our  manufacturing  city  of  Pittsburg  the  mills  were  all  in 
full  blast  and  many  new  ones  were  built  after  the  tariff"  of  1842,  as  it 
gave  good  protection  to  iron  and  steel. 

Mr,  UoLLiVER,  The  tariff'  of  1842  appears  to  have  been  3  cents  per 
pound  and  30  i)er  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Clark,  Yes, 

Mr.  WiiEELKK,  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  in  the  tariff' of 
1840  and  1857  New  I'^ngiaiul  was  ^ubstjintially  for  free  wool  I  The 
Maine  Kepresentatives  all  voted  for  it,  I  believe,  excei)t  one? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  suppose  that  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
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manufacturers,  perhaps.  I  think  they  formerly  had  the  impression  that 
free  wool  would  be  a  benefit.  I  believe  most  of  them  now  think  that 
free  wool  is  not  beneficial  and  they  would  prefer  a  tariff  in  order  to  have 
the  domestic  wool.     That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Wheelee.  Is  it  not  true  in  mannfacturing  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  foreign  wool  to  mix  with  the  American  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  American  wool  is  grown  just  as  fine  as  the  Austra- 
lian wool  or  any  other  wool.  The  Australian  sheep  were  very  largely 
imported  from  the  United  States,  according  to  my  understanding,  and 
our  country  at  one  time  produced  but  very  little  wool  under  3X,  as  fine 
as  any  Australian  wool  coming  in.  Mr.  McDowell  is  a  better  author- 
ity in  regard  to  the  amount.  How  much  is  it  we  used  to  receive?  Is 
Mr.  McDowell  in  the  house? 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Ml-.  Clark.  I  am  a  sheep  grower  and  farmer  and  live  on  my  farm. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  as  likely  to  know  as  much  about  it  as  a  manu- 
facturer? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  lived  on  a  farm  all  my  life  and  have  taken  care 
of  sheep  from  the  time  I  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  it  true  now  we  do  not  raise  the  wool  of  the  character 
which  answers  all  the  iKirposes  of  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  might  answer  in  this  way:  The  war  brought  about  a 
different  state  of  things.  Our  Washington  County  wools  and  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  wools,  the  general  characteristic  was  a  Saxony  wool, 
which  is  very  fine  and  light,  making  the  finest  quality  of  broadcloth 
and  doeskins,  and  that  kind  of  goods.  Now,  the  war  brought  about  a 
change  there  because  the  heavy,  coarse  wool  would  bring  $1  a  pound, 
and  it  continued  up  through  war  times  for  some  years.  Then  the  fashion 
changed,  and  coarse  goods  became  fashionable,  and  people  have  been 
asking  for  and  obtaining  an  increased  weight  for  years,  ever  since  the 
war,  I  might  say,  which  is  thirty  years  or  more,  and  the  character  of 
the  wool  now  is  of  a  coarser  ty.pe  than  it  was  then,  and  yet  it  is  as  fine 
as  a  great  many  of  the  samples  of  Australian  wool  I  have  seen.  I  have 
never  seen  it  in  bulk,  but  I  have  seen  specimens. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Did  not  sheep  husbandry  decline  under  the  tariff 
rate  which  preceded  the  McKinley  bill?  You  say  in  your  State  it  was 
not  what  it  was  twenty  or  twenty-five  vears  ago  under  any  kind  of 
tariff? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  it  is  not;  but  I  would  say  this  in  explanation,  that 
Washington  County,  which  was  a  very  central  woolgrowing  point, 
numbered  sheep  by  hundreds  of  thousands  at  one  time 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  But  that  fell  off  before  the  tariff'  was  reduced,  did  it 
not? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  going  to  explain  that  the  development  of  oil  and 
gas  right  in  the  center  of  the  county  and  over  a  great  deal  of  it  caused 
a  great  deal  of  this  decline,  but  tt  has  declined  since  very  materially, 
tenfold 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Did  it  not  decline  outside  of  the  oil  and  gas  fields 
as  well? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  did ;  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that.  I  hardly  think  it  did  except — well,  there  are  several  things 
to  be  considered.  We  have  had  a  great  many  manufacturing  plants 
come  in  along  the  Monongaliela  Kiver,  and  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
county  the  sheep  husbandry  has  passed  away. 
T  H 85 
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Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Your  land  lias  become  more  valuable  for  other  uses! 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  any  use  now  we  can  apply  it  to. 
We  have  too  much  farm  produce  and  no  market  for  it  since  the  sheep 
have  been  reduced.  That  is  what  I  set  forth  in  the  i)aper.  I  was  going 
to  say  it  is  a  great  coal  county,  and  the  sheep  industry  and  the  mining 
industry  do  not  work  together.  There  are  too  many  dogs,  you  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  will  reduce  the  number; 
that  an  increase  of  rates  will  reduce  the  number! 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  reduce  what? 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Reduce  the  number  of  dogs;  you  say  there  are  too 
many  dogs. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  only  in  a  certain  jiortiou  along  the  eastern  bor- 
der, along  the  Monongahela  Kiver.  If  we  had  a  tariff  on  which  we 
could  live  we  would  see  that  some  dogs  did  not  live,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  will  ask  one  question  for  information.  On  page 
10,  we  see  "manufactures  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsteds, 
hair  of  the  camel,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,"  and  then  it  goes  on  to  say 
"of  a  specific  value  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  yard,"  and  in  1893  there 
was  imported  14,640,885  yards.  Now  in  1895  it  was  very  much  less, 
1,841,000  yards.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  was  not  that  deficiency  made 
up  by  American  manufacturers'? 

The  Chairman.  1896  is  the  full  year;  for  1895  there  are  only  ten 
months. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  I  referred  to  is  the  cheaper  goods  worn  by 
what  is  called  the  common  people  of  the  country.  And  let  me  ask  this 
question  too :  Is  it  not  true  that  giving  free  wool  has  gone  very  far  to 
clothe  the  laboring  people  of  the  country  at  a  very  much  less  ccsf? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  they  clothed  with  wool  or  shoddy"? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Under  free  wool  they  are  clothed  with  wool  and 
under  high  tariff"  they  are  clothed  with  shoddy. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  hear  laboring  men  in  my  community  say  it  is  the 
dearest  clothing  they  ever  bought;  that  it  would  hardly  stand  carrying 
home.     It  is  made  of  hair  and  shoddy,  with  a  mixture 

Mr.  Payne.  And  the  price  seems  to  bear  out  that  statement. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  think  it  is  more  likely  to  be  made  of  shoddy 
with  free  wool  than  with  a  highly  taxed  wool"? 

Mr.  Clark.  With  free  wool  there  was  introduced  some  20,000,000 
pounds  of  foreign  shoddy,  rags,  and  waste.  The  introduction  of  free 
wool  increased  the  importation  of  shoddy  and  rags  to  a  great  extent. 
1  think  it  was  not  often  that  we  imported  more  than  a  million  pounds. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  think  the  question  of  the  manufactures  of  wool  comes 
up  to-morrow,  and  these  questions  could  be  deferred  until  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  thankful  for  the  hearing  you 
have  given  me. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  OF  BELLEFONTAINE, 
OHIO,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WOOLGROWERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Wednesday,  January  6,  1897. 

Mr.  Lawrence  said :  Mr.  Chairmau  aud  gentlemen  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  for  your  convenience  I  have  prepared  in  written 
form  the  argument  which  I  desire  to  make  in  support  of  a  wool-tariif 
bill  which  will  be  submitted  to  you  for  your  consideration.  It  will 
require  more  than  two  hours  for  me  to  read  my  entire  argument,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  chairmau  of  the  committee  I  have  agreed  to  con- 
dense my  remarks,  or  rather  to  give  the  points  of  my  written  argument 
and  limit  the  time  to  one  hour. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  whole  argument  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  As  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  desire  more  time  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  would  like  to  have  more  time,  but 

Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important  subject,  and  I  would 
be  glad  if  the  gentleman  could  be  given  more  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that,  by  arrangement,  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  parties  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Turner.  This  gentleman  has  been  identified  with  this  subject 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  would  like  for  him  to  be  heard  in  full. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  assume  more  wisdom  than  other 
people,  but  for  ten  years  I  have  devoted  a  portion  of  each  year  to  the 
study  of  the  subject  of  the  wool  tariff.  I  believe  that,  owing  to  the 
investigations  I  have  made,  I  have  something  to  say  which  will  aid  you 
in  your  investigation,  and  if,  when  this  matter  shall  be  printed,  those 
of  you  who  desire  to  fully  investigate  the  subject  will  read  what  I  have 
prepared  and  refer  to  the  authorities  which  I  have  given  iu  my  argu- 
ment, it  will  aid  you  very  much  upon  every  point  which  arises  in  this 
discussion ;  but  I  will  proceed  now  upon  the  theory  I  am  only  to  give 
the  points  of  my  argument  and  limit  myself  to  one  hour. 

[Mr.  Lawrence  read  extracts  from  his  written  statement,  Avhich  will 
be  found  below  iu  full.] 

On  behalf  of  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States  and  by  direction 
of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  I  present  to  you  the  draft 
of  a  wool  tariff  bill,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  your  approval,  the 
sanction  of  Congress  and  of  the  incoming  President. 

It  is  so  moderate  in  the  measure  of  protective  benefit  it  will  give  to 
woolgrowers  that  we  hope  it  will  encounter  no  opposition  from  any 
portion  of  those  engaged  in  the  allied  industry  of  wool  manufacturing, 
at  least  not  from  tbose  who  on  principle  believe  in  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  general  policy  of  a  protective  tariff. 

In  view  of  the  result  of  the  recent  Presidential  and  Congressional 
elections,  with  a  popular  verdict  in  favor  of  the  protective  policy,  we 
may  even  hope  that  those  honorable  gentlemen  who  honestly  believe  in 
free  trade,  or  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  will  lend  their  influence  in  favor 
of  securing  for  woolgrowers  a  measure  of  protection  equal  to  that 
which  will  be  accorded  to  the  most  favored  of  other  industries. 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  for  the  newspapers  to  publish,  as  they  have 
done,  a  reported  interview  with  the  honorable  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, in  which  he  is  represented  as  saying: 

Protection  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  liill  which  will  be  iutrodnced  iu  the  next 
Congress.     Protection  to  American  industries  will  be  the  actuating  motive  in  framing 
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tie  bill,  cand  that  protection  xvhicli  is  needed  will  be  given.  It  matters  not 
■whether  the  duties  necessary  to  give  that  protection  be  high  or  low ;  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.     It  is  protection  that  Ave  are  after. 

This  meets  the  wishes  of  woolgrowers;  "It  is  protection  that  we  are 
after." 

lutelligeut  men  will  not  be  alarmed  at  figures  stating  percentages  of 
duty  on  the  value  of  articles  imported.  The  lower  the  world's  market 
value  of  a  commodity  may  be,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  an  enlarged 
measure  of  protection. 

The  bill  we  present  comes  to  this  committee  and  to  Congress  twice 
indorsed,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  by  the  National  Wool  Growers' 
Association — once  at  its  session,  December,  1895,  and  then  at  its  session, 
December,  189(). 

It  comes  indorsed  by  that  large,  intelligent,  and  resi)ectable  body, 
the  Farmers'  National  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  its  session 
at  Indianapolis,  November  10-13,  1890,  with  only  two  or  three  dissent- 
ing votes;  it  comes  unanimously  indorsed  by  that  other  intelligent, 
numerous,  and  respectable  body,  the  Ohio  State  Grange  of  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  at  its  se.^^sion  in  Bellefontaine,  December  10-13, 1896,  and 
it  has  the  general  sanction  of  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States. 
These  indorsements  represent  men  of  all  political  parties ;  they  repre- 
sent every  locality  in  the  United  States. 

No  other  industry  asking  i^rotection  comes  to  Congress  with  such 
ample  indorsements;  no  other  has  behind  it  such  voting  power,  such 
unanimity  of  purpose.  It  comes  with  no  mere  local  or  sectional  indorse- 
ment from  a  selfish  few,  dominated  by  greed  and  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  others,  and  it  hopes  to  find  no  such  opposition. 

WOOL    DEALERS. 

In  the  effort  to  secure  a  fair  measure  of  protection,  woolgrowers  may 
hope  for  the  aid  of  commission  wool  merchants  who  are  not  import- 
ers. Woolgrowers  and  wool  merchants  have  interests  in  common ;  their 
resi)ective  i)ursuits  are  based  on  the  same  industry,  and  hence  they 
should  be  allies. 

If  the  time  required  to  present  the  claims  of  woolgrowers  seems  long, 
it  may  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  sheep  husbandry  in  its  relation  to 
the  tarifi",  and  x>rotective  benefits,  is  more  complex,  requires  more 
research,  and  is  more  difficult  to  explain  and  be  understood  than  any 
other  item  in  the  whole  dutiable  list. 

I  have  spent  much  time  in  each  of  more  than  ten  years  in  somewhat 
diligent  study  and  research  on  the  subject,  and  I  may  hope  to  aid  you 
in  some  measure  in  reaching  just  conclusions. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  some  of  the  considerations  will  now 
be  presented  on  which  woolgrowers  ask  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Some  of  these  will  be  found  in  Senate  Document  No.  17,  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  and  especially  in  Chapter  VII,  pages  117-132. 

I.  AMERICAN  woolgrowers   CAN    SOON  SUPPLY  ALL  NEEDED  WOOLS. 

1.  Row  much  is  needed. — The  people  of  the  United  States  under  normal 
conditions  need  for  consumption  annually  about  9  i)ounds  of  raw  wool 
per  ca])ita,  or  030, ()()(), 000  pounds,  which  would  requiie  for  its  prodnction 
about  110,000,000  slice]).  (Senate  l)o('umentNo.l7,  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
second  session,  18!t0,  ]>]».  29,  11.3,  l.")3.) 

2.  CdpaHty  to  proihicc  irools. — Tiiis  country  has  an  abundance  of  soils, 
climates,  vast  areas  of  lands  adapted  to  pasturage,  tliei)roduction  of  hay 
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and  otlier  winter  feed,  and  people  skilled  in  slieep  husbandry  sufficient  in 
numbers,  to  produce  all  wools  of  every  variety  to  su])ply  all  American 
needs  and  vastly  more,  (Senate  Document  ISTo.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
sec(md  session,  1896,  pp.  28.) 

At  one  time  there  were  some  persons  who  doubted  whether  it  would 
be  practicable  or,  at  least,  desirable  to  supply  all  needed  so-called  carpet 
wools,  but  this  is  no  longer  a  debatable  question.  With  an  adequate 
number  of  sheep,  including  those  ofi  the  mutton  breeds,  and  the  coarse 
"common"  sheep,  the  supply  of  carpet  wools  would  be  more  than  abun- 
dant. The  belly,  neck  and  "breech"  wools  of  the  mutton  breeds — at  least 
one-tenth  of  each  fleece — would  more  than  fill  the  place  of  Douskoi  and 
other  foreign  so-called  carpet  wools,  which  with  the  coarse  fleeces  of 
abundant  flocks,  would  leave  no  need  of  imports  from  any  country. 
(Senate  Document  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  1896, 
pp.  28,  29,  120.) 

3.  Number  of  sheep. — There  are  in  this  country  now  not  the  110,- 
000,000  sheep  needed,  but  at  most  only  36,464,405,  producing  272,074,708 
pounds  of  raw  wool,  or  115,284,579  scoured  pounds. — (Senate  Doc. 
No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  p.  29, 103,  150,  164,  177.) 

Thus  the  deficiency  in  number  of  sheep  is  73,535,595  and  in  annual 
wool  product  357,525,292  pounds. 

II.   WHY  WE  DO   NOT   HAVE   SUFFICIENT   SHEEP. 

1.  Inadequate  protection. — Why  this  deficiency,  is  an  inquiry  not  dififi- 
oult  to  answer. 

William  F.  Switzler,  the  Democratic  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics in  the  Treasury  Department,  in  his  Special  Report  on  Wool  and 
Manufactures  in  1887,  shows  that  without  an  adequately  protective  tariff 
woolgrowers  in  the  United  States  can  not  compete  with  those  in  Austral- 
asia, Argentina,  and  South  Africa,  having  the  advantages  of  cheaper 
pasturage,  milder  climate,  requiring  little  or  no  winter  feeding,  and 
cheaper  labor. 

Since  the  act  of  1867  we  have  never  had  an  adequate  sufficient  pro- 
tective tariff*.  My  friend  JNIr.  Theodore  Justice,  who  sits  before  me,  has 
rendered  great  services  to  the  wool  industry,  but  he  is  now,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  not  entirely  in  line  with  us.  He  has  demonstrated  if  the  act  of 
1867  had  continued  in  force,  long  before  this  we  would  have  had  all  the 
sheej)  required  to  produce  all  the  wool  needed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Let  me  suggest,  would  it  be  entirely  satisfactory  to 
let  me  go  through  and  then  answer  any  questions  which  may  be  asked? 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  As  you  prefer.  My  only  reason  for  it  was  that  it  had 
been  indicated  you  were  only  to  have  one  hour  and  you  were  going  to 
cut  your  remarks,  and  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any 
additional  time  for  questions. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  a  time  for  questions. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  And  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  you  let  me  get  through  with  my  line  of  argument. 

He  says,  meaning,  of  course,  without  a  protective  tariff": 

It  i8  idle  to  talk  about  raising  slieei^  iu  Europe  or  this  country  to  compete  with 
South  Africa,  the  Platte  country,  or  Australasia.     (Page  XL VI.) 

He  says  in  these  countries  "  laborers  are  at  best  semibarbarians  or 
peons,"  and  that  woolgrowers  there  have  "immense  plains  of  cheap 
lands  and  torrid  climate."     And  he  adds  that — 

In  Australia  the  plains  devoted  to  sheep  raising  are  in  the  hands  of  comparatively 
a  few  who  have  perpetual  leases  of  immense  tracts  of  Government  lands  at  low  rates. 
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The  rates  are  eveu  less  than  the  taxes  in  some  of  our  States.  (Senate 
Mis.  Doc.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  January,  18!)i,  pp. 
36,  68,  98,  240.) 

III.    SHEEP    IN    THE   WORLD. 

1.  Statistics. — Statistics  show  that  the  total  numbers  of  sheep  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  reported,  are  532,230,105,  and  of  these  there  are  sheep 
located  as  follows:  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  1890,  p.  101.) 

Australasia 121,165,477 

Africa 34,994,957 

South  America 89,  360,  010 

Asia 59,379,232 

Of  South  American  sheep  Argentina  has  70,453,005  and  Uruguay 
12,249,787.  The  sheep  in  China  are  not  included  in  any  statistics,  but 
their  number  is  understood  to  be  very  large. 

2.  Tipo  considerations. — There  are  two  considerations  in  this  connec- 
tion very  important  to  be  kept  in  mind: 

(1)  That  the  deficiency  of  wool  in  the  United  States  can  be  chiefly 
supplied  either  from  South  America,  especially  including  Argentina,  or 
from  Australasia.  We  are  not  limited  to  one  source  of  supply ;  we  can 
choose  either,  as  our  interests  may  require. 

(2)  While  there  is  a  deficiency  iu  the  wool  supply  produced  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  an  overproduction  in  the  world's  supply,  which 
has  reduced  the  world's  prices  so  low  as  to  require  enlarged  protection, 
especially  since  1890.    Thus 

Messrs.  Helniutb,  Schwartze  &.  Co.,  of  London,  in  their  March,  1896,  circular,  show 
that  the  world's  supply  of  wool  from  1891  to  1895  had  increased  liom  2,121,000,000 
pounds  to  2,342,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  in  the  world's  supply  iu  four  years  of 
221,000,000  pounds.  The  effect  of  this  enormous  increase  in  the  sui)ply  upon  European 
markets  was  to  depress  the  foreign  price  of  wool  from  £13  Is.  2d.  per  bale  in  1891, 
to  only  £11  ])er  l)ale  in  1895,  a  decline  of  over  18  per  cent.  This  was  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  then  221,000,000  pounds  more  wool  iu  the  world  than  the 
woolen  machinery  of  the  world  could  consume.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  1895, 
pp.  31-51, 101 ;  Senate  Document  No.  17, 1896,  p.  153;  Bulletin  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers,  June,  1895.) 

And  the  secretary  of  the  K^ational  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers says : 

The  development  of  wool-growing  in  the  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  has 
been  enormous.  The  opening  np  of  new  countries  iu  the  East  by  improved  trans])or- 
tatiou  facilities  has  Kui)('rim])osed  upon  this  increasing  production  millions  of  ])0und8 
of  raw  material  not  formerly  available.  (Bulletin  of  the  Association,  September, 
1896.) 

IV.  HOW  SOON  CAN  AMERICAN   WOOLGROWERS   SUPPLY  ALL  NEEDED 

WOOLS  ? 

1.  In  Four  Years. — Of  our  American  sheep,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that 
there  are  20,000,000  breeding  ewes.  With  'these,  it  is  quite  certain 
tliat  the  increase  by  geometrical  progression,  can  and,  under  "the  most 
ami)le  ])rotection,"  will  reach  the  number  of  sheep  required  to  su])ply 
all  American  needs  in  ionr  years  from  the  time  when  such  protection 
will  be  fully  operative,  by  relief  from  excessive  imi)orts  of  wool  and 
woolen  manufactures  under  tlie  free  wool  act  of  1894. 

2.  Mexican  breeding  eires. — If  ])aiagrai)h  15  of  the  woolgrowers  pro- 
posed tariff  bill  should  be  agreed  to,  admitting  free  of  duty  for  t\yo 
years  Mexican  breeding  ewes,  the  reiiuisite  number  can  be  reached  in 
less  tlian  four  years.  Statistics  of  sheej)  in  Mexico  are  not  attainable, 
but  the  number  is  large — chiefly  the  native  Mexican  carpet  wool  sheep. 
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(Senate  Document  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  p.  77;  Senate  Document  Ko.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  December,  1896,  p.  35,  and  seep.  114.) 

V.    AMERICAN    WOOLGROWBRS    PRODUCE    THE    BEST    WOOLS    IN    THE 

WORLD. 

The  estimate  of  wool  consumption  in  the  United  States  includes  wool 
imported  in  the  form  of  worsted  and  woolen  manufactures.  (Senate 
Document  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  December, 
189G,  pp.  29,  1 13, 114, 153, 154.) 

But  "the  most  ample  protection"  contemplates  a  time  soon  to  arrive 
when  the  allied  industries  of  woolgrowiug  and  wool  manufacturing 
will  supply  substantially  ALL  needed  woolen  and  worsted  manufactures 
and  the  wool  required  for  the  purpose. 

It  has  been  shown  that  American-  woolgrowers  produce  the  best 
WOOLS  GROWN  IN  THE  WORLD,  and  as  we  excel  in  all  we  undertake, 
we  will  produce  the  coarsest  and  worst  that  can  be  desired  by  carpet 
manufacturers.  (Senate  Mis.  I>oc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second 
session,  pp.  149,  15C,  249;  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty-third 
Congress,  second  session,  pp.  24,  64;  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  124,  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  99.) 

At  the  exposition  in  Australia  some  years  ago  Ohio  wools  took  the 
first  premium,  and  Ohio  and  States  similarly  situated  to-day  grow  wool 
with  the  best  fiber  in  the  world. 

VI.  AMERICAN  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS  CAN  MAKE  ALL  NEEDED 
MANUFACTURES  AS  GOOD  AS  ANY  MADE  IN  EUROPE. 

1.  Evidence  of  this. — It  is  also  proved  that  American  wool  manufac- 
turers are  able  to  make  every  kind  of  grade  of  woolen  goods,  at  least 
just  as  good  as  are  made  in  Europe.  (Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  January,  1894,  p.  67;  Senate  Mis.  Doc. 
No.  77,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  24.  Tariff  Hearings 
before  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Fifty-third  Congress, 
September  12,  1893,  p.  984.  Boston  Bulletin  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers,  December,  1893,  p.  278;  Swetzler's  United 
States  Treasury  Department  Wool  Report,  1887,  p.  xxxvi;  Special 
Eeport  on  history  and  condition  of  Sheep  Husbandry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1892,  p.  240.) 

And  the  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
says  (September,  1896,  Bulletin) : 

We  liave  in  this  country  enough  woolen  machinery  to  manufacture  all  the  woolen 
goods  our  people  can  consume.     But  we  have  no  use  for  it  under  the  present  tariff. 

VII.  EASTERN  MANUFACTURERS  SHOULD  AID  IN  GIVING  TO  WOOL  THE 
MOST  AMPLE  PROTECTION. 

1.  Why. — As  population  and  demand  increase,  wool  manufacturing 
will  increase,  and  with  adequate  wool  protection  the  Eastern  States 
will  retain  and  enlarge  their  manufacturing  capacity  so  as  substantially 
to  continue  them  as  the  great  American  manufacturing  States. 

2.  Western  ivool  manufacturing. —  With  inadequate  protection  for  sheep 
husbandry,  ivool  manufacturing  tvill  he  driven  into  iJie  interior  of  the 
country — driven  to  enable  the  wool  industry  to  live — barely  live,  to  a  Uni- 
ted extent— for  some  hinds  of  ivool,  by  the  advantage  of  being  near  the 
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source  of  supply.  The  mutual  interests  of  all  sections  will  thus  be  pro- 
moted by  "the  most  ample  i)rotection  for  wool."  Aside  from  the 
advantage  to  the  Eastern  States  of  retaining"  their  nmnufacturiug 
supremacy,  it  is  a  fact  also  that  manufactures  prospered  most  when 
sheej)  husbandry  was  jirotected  most. 

3.  The  pyotcetive  policy  can  not  he  maintained  tcithont  the  aid  of  trool- 
growers. — There  are  other  considerations  which  appeal  to  wool  manu- 
facturers, especially  those  in  the  East — political  considerations — con- 
siderations of  public  policy — of  sound  political  economy. 

4.  Wooh/rowers  elected  McKinley. — It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  election  of  William  McKinley  was  saved  by  the  votes  of  (1)  Demo- 
cratic farmers  who  favor  irrotection  for  icool^  and  (2)  by  llepublicans 
who  would  have  voted  for  Bryan  and  free  silver  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  deemed  the  promised  "most  ample  protection  for  wool"  more 
important  than  free  silver.  The  protective  policy  can  not  be  safe 
unless  the  free-silver  woolgrowers  who  voted  for  McKinley  now 
receive  that  j^romised  "most  amjile  protection  for  wool"  which  will 
place  their  industry  upon  a  footing  upon  which  it  can  survive.  We 
must  have  the  most  ample  protection  or  two  years  hence  we  will  have 
a  free-silver  Congress  and  four  years  hence  will  have  what  is  worse,  a 
free-silver  Congress  and  President,  both. 

5.  The  f/old  piremitini  and  protection. — Thus,  an  eminent  Republican 
wool  merchant,  Theodore  Justice,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 9,  1896,  forcibly  and  correctly  said  : 

The  woolgrowers  were  tempted  by  the  proposition  that  Bryan's  election  meant  a 
premium  or  50  per  cent  or  more  upon  gold,  which  wviild  becqniralent  to  Ihat  much  tariff 
protection,  as  the  duties  as  well  as  the  cost  of  importing  wool  would  be  payable  in 
gold,  but  they  never  forgot  that  Bryan  voted  for  the  Wilson  bill  which  destroyed 
one-third  of  this  great  industry  and  closed  one-half  of  the  American  woolen  mills, 
and  thus  destroyed,  to  this  extent,  the  only  market  the  American  woolgrowers  ever 
had  for  their  wool. 

On  the  other  hand,  McKinley  favored  not  only  protection  for  wool,  but  under  the 
McKinley  law  the  factories  were  running  night  and  daj- ;  and  enoit<ih  woolf/rowers  in 
these  States,  with  free-silvtr  leanings,  voted  for  McKinley  in  their  struggle  for  life  to  elect 
him,  and  his  election  teas  due  to  the  McKinley  protection  which  woolgrowers  in  those  close 
States  ieliere  in. 

He  refers  to  the  six  States  carried  for  McKinley  by  meager  majorities. 
(See  Senate  Document  jSTo.  17,  December,  1896,  chapter  3,  and  pp.  30, 
70,  79,  85,  91,  115,  179.) 

6.  Bimetallism  and  icool  protection. — Even  free  traders,  who  deem 
international  bimetallism  of  more  importance  than  free  trade,  are 
interested  in  according  to  woolgrowers  all  the  reasonably  fair  leyidation 
they  ask.  And  those  who  believe  ])rotection  essential  to  the  prosi)erity 
of  American  industries  can  not  afford  to  put  this  policy  in  peril  by  any 
halfway  measure  of  protection  for  sheep  husbandry.  These  are  ques- 
tions which  rise  above  party  politics;  they  are  questions  which  com- 
mand the  attention  and  respect  of  statesmen  and  political  economists. 

7.  Do  not  drive  wooh/roicers  away  from  a  protective  tariff'. — If  wool- 
growers  are  denied  "the  most  ample  protection,"  they  will,  I  fear,  be 
driven  to  inquiie  whether  free  silver,  with  a  gold-premium  protection  of 
50  per  cent,  is  not  more  desirable  than  inadequate  protection,  which  is 
practically  but  little  if  any  better  than  free  wool.  They  have  already 
seen  Mexico  under  free  silver  importing  our  wools  into  that  country. 
(Senate  Document  No.  17,  1896,  pp.  130,  150.) 

As  an  advocate  of  "sound  money" — the  money  of  international 
bimetallism — I  may  fear  results,  and  even  predict  the  danger  of  their 
coming  when  I  may  desire  to  avert  tliem. 
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YIII.  How  "THE  MOST  AMPLE  PEOTECTION"  FOR  THE  ALLIED  INDUS- 
TRIES OF  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  AND  WOOL  MANUFACTURING  WILL 
PROMOTE  THE  PROSPERITY  OF  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY. 

1.  Imports  of  wool  and  manufactures,  1895-96. — The  imports  of  wool 
and  wool  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  years  1895  and  1896  were  as 
follows : 

Total  imporis  of  wool  for  twelve  months  ending  June  30. 


Tear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1895 , 

Pounds. 
191, 326, 243 
230,  811,  473 

$23,  996,  224 

1896 

32,451,242 

Increase  39,485,230  pounds,  or  2O5  per  cent,  over  1895. 

Total  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  for  twelve  months  ending  June  30. 

1895 $36,542,396 

1896.... 53,494,193 

Increase  $16,951,797,  or  46i  per  cent,  over  1895. 

These  values,  especially  of  wool  manufactures,  are  (1)  underestimates 
to  evade  the  ad  valorem  duties,  and  (2)  are,  of  course,  below  the  Amer- 
ican value.  The  real  American  value  of  imported  wool  manufactures 
for  1896  was  all  of  |70,00U,000.  The  value  of  wool  imports,  as  stated,  was 
$32,451,242.  Here,  then,  are  products  of  agriculture  and  of  labor  over 
$100,000,000  in  one  year  transferred  from  American  woolgrowers,  Amer- 
ican manufacturers,  and  American  industry  to  alien  hands,  while  our 
own  citizens  were  absolutely  idle,  unemployed  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
have  furnished  all  American  needs.  And  all  this  was  lost  to  our  own 
people  not  merely  (1)  by  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  Act  of  1894,  but  (2) 
in  large  part  by  the  ruinously  low- wool  tariff"  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1883,  and  (3)  defects  in  the  McKinley  Act  of  October  1,  1890,  for  all 
which  Republicans  were  responsible. 

2.  All  needed  should  he  produced  here. — The  aim  of  "the  most  ample 
Ijrotection"  is,  and  its  effect  would  speedily  be,  to  give  not  one  Ameri- 
can dollar,  either  of  gold  or  of  silver,  to  any  foreign  country  for  any 
pound  of  wool  or  woolen  manufactures,  but  to  bring  the  era  of  indus- 
trial independence  for  all  these  products.  Give  the  woolgrowers  their 
just  demands  and  this  golden  age  will  speedily  dawn.  Then  wool- 
growers  and  other  farmers,  and  by  the  "interdependence  of  all  indus- 
tries^" those  engaged  in  all  productive  pursuits,  will  be  able  to  enlarge 
the  market  for  manufactured  woolen  and  other  j^roducts,  and  an  era  of 
prosperity  will  come — 

To  Hcatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 

IX.  REASONS    PECULIAR     TO     SHEEP     HUSBANDRY    WHICH     GIVE     IT 
ESPECIAL    CLAIMS    TO    PROTECTION. 

There  are  some  reasons  applicable  to  sheep  husbandry  in  favor  of 
"the  most  ample  protection"  which  do  not  apply  to  any  other  industry. 
Three  of  these  will  be  named : 

1.  It  is  the  only  absolutely  national  industry. 

It  is  adapted  to  every  iState  and  Territory,  and  to  nearly  every  county 
in  all.  Every  citizen  must  have  food  and  clothing,  and  it  furnishes  the 
materials  for  both.  (Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  January,  1894,  pp.  7,  111.) 
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Its  blessings  reach  every  locality,  all  classes  of  people;  tbey  follow 
the  tide  of  population  and  the  advance  of  our  civilization,  wherever 
Bew  habitations  are  made  to  share  the  benefactions  of  republican 
institutions. 

2.  It  is  almost  the  onh/  industry  which  has  been  denied  adequate 
protection  when  the  policy  of  i)rotection  had  the  support  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 

(1)  The  wool  tariff  act  of  March  2,  1807,  enacted  with  the  general 
sanction  of  wool  manufacturers,  was  ample  for  conditions  then  existing. 
Under  it  the  prices  of  wool  were  fairly  remunerative.  Sheep  increased 
from  28,477,951  in  1870,  producing'^  100,102,387  pounds  of  wool,  to 
60,020,020  in  1884,  producing  308,000,000  pounds.  In  four  years,  from 
January,  1880,  to  January,  1881,  sheep  increased  in  number  24  percent. 

2.  Under  it  wool  manufacturers  prospered  as  never  before,  because 
prosperity  for  the  wool  industry  gave  a  capacity  to  buy  their  products. 

(2)  In  "the  midst  of  prosperity,  the  wool  industry  in  the  house  of 
its  professed  friends  received  a  cruel,  unjust,  unnecessary,  ruinous  blow 
in  the  reduced  wool  tariff  of  March  3.  1883.  Under  it  sheep  declined 
in  number  from  50,020,020  in  1884,  with  a  wool  clip  of  308.000,000 
pounds,  to  only  43,431,136  in  1891,  producing  285,000,000  pounds. 

(3)  Then  came  the  McKinley  Act  of  October  1,  1890,  moderately 
protective  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  author,  but  (1)  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  so-called  "skirting  clause,"  and  (2)  ad  valorem  duties  on 
third-class  wools,  and  in  part  (3)  by  conditions  arising  after  its  passage — 
the  decline  in  the  world's  i)rices  of  wools — it  became  ineffectual  to  afford 
adequate  protection.  Under  it  wool  prices  went  down  and  down  until 
they  would  no  longer  repay  the  cost  of  production ;  and  even  in  Texas, 
where  the  expenses  of  caring  for  sheep  were  less  than  in  most  States, 
sheep  declined  in  numbers  and  value.  (As  to  Texas,  see  Senate  Docu- 
ment Ko.  17, 1895,  pp.  181,  209-211;  as  to  wool  ])rices,  see  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  17,  pp.  25, 134-142, 104,  and  api)endix  hereto.) 

3.  Buinous  effects  of  the  act  of  1894. — Then  came  the  last,  most  fear- 
ful, and  destructive  blow  ever  aimed  at  the  wool  industry — the  free- 
wool  Wilson  act  of  August  27,  1894. 

The  able  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association 
has  said  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  1893 — 47,223,000 — 

have  been  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  3,000,000  annually  under  free  wool,  and  their 
UMinber  had  receded  on  April  1,  1896,  to  36,464,40."),  witli  an  average  value  of  sj^l.TO  a 
head.  The  loss  in  number  is  more  than  10,000,000  in  three  years  and  in  value  over 
$60,000,000.     "     *     ' 

The  clip  of  the  present  year,  according  to  the  annual  estimates  of  the  National 
Association,  will  not  exceed  270,000,000  pounds,  and  the  average  farm  value  will  not 
exceed  8  centa  a  ]/ound,  reducing  the  total  value  to  .$20,SO0,O00 — a  loss  of  60  per  cent. 

The  average  decline  in  the  whole  group  [of  wool  jmcesj  is  42  per  cent. 

No  other  commodity,  raw  or  manufactured,  has  suffered  a  decline  in  value  which  approxi- 
mates this. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  the  free-wool  act  of  August 
27,  1894,  resulting  in  a  loss  to  flock  owners  of  $178,793,121,  with  items 
thus: 


Tear. 

Number  of 
sheep. 

Value. 

Loss  on  value 
of  sheep. 

Number 
pounds  wool. 

Farm  value."  Loss  on  wool. 

1892 

44, 938,  365 
47, 273,  553 
45, 048, 017 
42, 294, 064 
36, 464, 405 

$116,121,270 
125,  909, 264 
89,186,110 
66, 685, 767 
01, 989, 488 

333,  018, 405 
318,  538,- 138 
325,  210,  712 
9S>i  29fi.  72fi 

$47, 185,  283 
23, 164,  040 

1893 

$''4  021  •>43 

1894 

136, 723, 154 
22  500,343 

22,122,528          2o,  062,  7.'J5 

1895             

23,543,738          23,641.545 

1896  

4,096,279  1    270,474,708 

20, 800,  000          26,  385, 283 

Total 

63, 919,  776 

99, 110, 826 
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And  this  only  measures  a  part  of  tlie  ruin  inflicted  on  woolgrowers. 
(Senate  Document  No.  17,  1896,  p.  177.) 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  during  tlie  period  of  the  operation  of  the  Wil- 
son Act  alone? 

Mr.  Lawrence,  Yes,  sir ;  alone.  There  has  never  been  such  a  cruel 
blow  inflicted  upon  any  industry  in  the  American  Eepublic  from  its 
foundation  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Does  that  include  the  annual  loss  on  the  wool? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes;  it  includes  all. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Notwithstanding"  we  are  importing  at  the  rate  of 
400,000  sheep  a  year? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes;  under  the  low  duties  of  the  Wilson  bill  we  are 
bringing  from  Canada  mutton  sheep  when  we  ought  to  be  growing 
them  here.  We  are  importing  meat  we  ought  to  produce  here,  and 
when  we  import  their  sheep,  we  are  importing  hay,  corn,  and  oats  that 
make  them.  I  am  not  discussing  the  wisdom  of  a  protective  tariff;  I 
am  assuming  in  view  of  the  recent  election  that  is  settled. 

Even  President  Cleveland,  an  advocate  of  free  wool,  was  so  shocked 
with  the  odious  discriminations  in  favor  of  some  industries  and  against 
woolgrowers  by  the  Wilson  bill  of  1894  that  he  refused  to  give  it  the 
approval  of  his  signature,  and  in  his  letter  of  July  2, 1894,  he  said  of  it: 

It  may  well  excite  our  wonder  that  Democrats  are  willing  to  depart  from  this,  the 
most  Democratic  of  all  tariff  principles,  and  that  the  incousis'tent  absurdity  of  such 
a  proposed  departure  should  be  emphasized  by  the  suggestion  that  the  wool  of  the 
farmers  be  put  on  the  free  list  and  the  protection  of  tariff  taxation  be  placed  around 
iron  ore  and  coal  of  corporations  and  capitalists.  How  can  we  face  the  people  after 
indulging  in  such  outrageous  discriminations  and  violations  of  principles? 

From  the  low  wool  act  of  1883  to  1894  sheep  husbandry  was  discrim- 
inated against,  inadequately  protected,  mistreated — I  will  not  say  mal- 
treated— ^"in  the  house  of  its  professed  friends,  most  of  whom,  of  course, 
did  what  they  honestly  believed  right,  but  erred  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  effect  of  the  low  duties  which  became  law  by  their  sanction. 

And  this  at  least  should  now  be  a  reason  for  the  most  careful  investi- 
gation. 

And  surely,  in  view  of  all  these  and  other  considerations,  woolgrowers 
may  justly  ask  "indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
FUTURE,"  and  that,  too,  in  a  measure  so  full  as  to  inspire  confidence 
that  they  will  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  open  enemies  or  the  stabs  of 
professed  friends,  even  acting  honestly  but  with  erring  judgment. 

We  can  now  look  back  and  see  what  has  been  lost  by  inadequate 
protection. 

4.  Jf  the  act  of  1867  had  been  continued  ice  would  now  have  all  needed 
sheep. — It  has  been  demonstrated  that  if  the  act  of  1867  had  been 
continued  in  force,  with  improvements  to  meet  changed  conditions, 
we  would  now  have  110,000,000  sheep,  producing  all  needed  wools. 
(Senate  Document  No.  17,  Dec,  1896,  pp.  24,  29.) 

5.  No  combination  possible  to  make  extortionate  prices  for  American 
wool. — The  wool  industry,  unlike  some  others,  has  never  been,  and  never 
can  be,  made  to  extort  exorbitant  prices  by  the  aid  of  domestic  com- 
binations or  trusts.  It  has  never  been,  and  from  its  nature  never  can 
be,  listed  in  commercial  exchanges  for  speculation  or  "dealing  in 
futures" — a  species  of  gambling  which  has  never  added  odium  to  sheep 
husbandry.     (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  140.) 

6.  This  may  be  by  importers  under  free  tvool. — With  free  wool  and  the 
con  sequent  destruction  of  our  wool  industry,  then  foreign  wools  could 
be  bought  ui)  by  importers  in  immense  quantities  and  made  the  subject 
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of  speculation  and  extortionate  prices.  Ample  wool  production  here 
will  prevent  that,  and  with  flocks  mostly  small  in  numbers,  scattered 
among  a  million  woolgrowers,  prices  will  always  be  regulated  by  supply 
and  demand  based  on  the  world's  prices  plus  the  protective  benefit  of  a 
tariff. 

7.  Finally,  no  one  article  of  imports  affords  such  opportunities  for 
fraud  upon  a  tariff  law,  and  there  is  none  as  to  which  such  enormous 
frauds  have  been  perpetrated. 

X.  THE  PUBLIC  FAITH  PLEDGED  FOR  WOOL  PROTECTION. 

Added  to  the  reasons  in  favor  of  "  the  most  ample  protection  "  for  wool 
is  one  common  to  this  and  other  industries — the  solemn  pledge  of  the 
National  Republican  Convention  of  1896,  indorsed  by  the  American 
voters  in  November,  1896. 

The  Eepublicau  national  platform  for  1896  says: 

To  all  our  products — to  those  of  the  mine  and  fields,  as  well  as  the  shop  and  fac- 
tory— to  hemp,  to  WOOL,  the  product  of  the  great  industry  of  sheep  husbandry,  as 
well  as  to  the  finished  woolens  of  the  mills — we  promise  the  most  ample  protection. 

This  promise  is  as  sacred  as  that  written  in  evei'y  unsullied  bond  ever 
issued  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  repudiation  of 
the  promise  to  woolgrowers  would  be  as  dishonorable  and  dishonest  as 
would  be  the  repudiation  of  our  national  promise  to  pay. 

XI.   THE   WISDOM   OF   THE   PROTECTIVE   POLICY   FOR   WOOL. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  wool  protection.  This 
has  been  done  in  more  than  a  thousand  jiages  printed  by  order  of  the 
Senate  in  the  last  three  years  in  documents,  the  titles  of  which  are 
famihar  to  all:  Senate  Mis.  Docs.  Nos.  35,  77,  and  124  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  1891;  Senate  Document  Ko.  17, 
1895 ;  Senate  Document  No.  17,  1896. 

The  policy  was  settled  when  the  solemn,  sacred  pledge  for  "the  most 
ample  protection"  was  made. 

XII.  m'kinley  on  wool  protection. 

I  will  read  in  this  connection  two  sentences  from  the  speech  of  Wil- 
liam McKinley,  May  7,  1890,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
did  much  to  give  him  the  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency: 

If  there  is  on^^  industry  which  appeals  with  more  lorce  than  another  for  defensive 
duties  it  is  tliis  (wool  industry),  and  to  no  class  of  our  citizens  sliouhl  this  House 
more  cheerfully  render  legislative  assistance,where  it  can  be  properly  done,  than  to  the 
million  farmers  who  own  sheep  in  the  United  States.  We  can  not  afiord  us  a  nati(m 
to  i)ermit  this  industry  to  be  longer  crippled.  (Speech  of  McKinley  on  the  tarift', 
May  7,  1890,  House  of  il(!presentatives.) 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  I  assume  that  woolgrowers  will  be 
accorded  the  "most  ample  protection." 

Xlll.   WHAT   is   the   most   AMPLE   PROTECTION? 

We  now  approach  the  question  :  "  What  is  the  most  ample  ])rotection 
for  the  wool  industry?"  It  is  not  diflicult  to  deline.  It  can  be  given 
only  by  such  protective  duties  as  will  secure  the  most  ample  protective 
benefits. 

Two  results. — It  is  that  protection  which  will  bring  two  results: 
(1)  Secure  to  American  woolgrowers  the  most  ample  prices  for  their 
■wools,  and 
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(2)  Whenever  they  are  able  to  supply  all  needed  for  American  con- 
sumption, then  such  duties  as  will  exclude  the  import  of  all  foreign 
wools  so  long  as  American  wools  command  no  more  than  the  most 
ample  prices  to  reward  capital  invested  and  services  rendered  in  wool 
production. 

XIV.   CONSIDERATIONS  IN  DECIDING  ON  A  PROPER  MEASURE  OF  PRO- 
TECTIVE  DUTIES. 

In  determining  what  is  a  proper  rate  of  duty  several  considerations 
arise  as  to  (1)  competing  wools  in  (2)  their  relation  to  American  wools: 

I.  The  grade  or  class  of  wools. 

II.  Their  (1)  natural  condition  as  shorn,  with  (2)  any  added  value  as 
by  "skirting."    (Senate  Document  ^o.  17,  December,  1896.) 

III.  Their  shrinkage  in  scouring,  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  pp.  27,  32,  36,  40,  50,  53,  63,  64,  72,  122,  127,  129,  155.) 

IV.  The  cost  of  reaching  the  ultimate  market.  (See  Senate  Mis. 
Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  January,  1894,  pp. 
30,  66,  79,  80,  98,  214,  249,  251,  253,  271,  273,  329;  Senate  Document 
No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  December,  1895,  pp.  51-54, 
70,  175.) 

V.  The  price  at  the  ultimate  market. 

VI.  The  farm  or  ranch  value;  that  is,  the  price  at  the  most  con- 
venient local  market. 

Vli.  The  "protective  benefit"  of  tariff  rates  as  distinguished  from 
the  nominal  rates.  (See  Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1895,  p. 
52;  Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  24,  29,  108-111.) 

Australasian  merino,  as  now  imported,  has  three  advantages  over 
the  average  of  American  merino;  that  is: 

1.  Less  shrinkage,  increasing  its  market  value. 

2.  The  "skirting,"  adding  to  its  value  in  two  respects,  (1)  importing 
only  the  best  part  of  the  fleece,  and  (2)  saving  the  cost  of  sorting. 

3.  Cheaper  freights  in  reaching  our  ultimate  market. 

These  ADVANTAGES  reduce  the  "Protective  Benefit"  of  a 
TARIFF. — To  the  extent  which  these  advantages  give  Australasian 
merino  a  greater  marl<et  value  in  our  manufacturing  cities  than  the 
average  of  American  merino,  the  protective  benefit  of  protective  tariff 
rates  are  reduced. 

In  the  matter  of  shrinkage,  Australasian  merino  has  an  advantage 
over  the  average  merino  of  all  other  countries. 

These  advantages  and  their  effect  on  the  protective  benefit  of  tariff 
rates  will  now  be  considered. 

And  then  the  results  will  be  given  in  a  table,  with  figures  to  show 
how  they  in  large  measure  take  away  the  protective  benefit  of  the 
nominal  tariff  rates. 

THE  difference   BETWEEN    "PROTECTIVE   DUTIES"  FOR  WOOL  AND 
"  PROTECTIVE   BENEFITS." 

Many  intelligent  people — even  great  statesmen — who  have  not  care- 
fully studied  the  difficult  and  complicated  questions  growing  out  of  the 
wool  industry  and  protective  duties  applicable  thereto  suppose  that  a 
tariff  of  12  cerits  a  pound  on  wool  necessarily  means  a  protective  benefit  to 
our  woolgrowers  of  12  cents  a  pound.  This  would  qenerally  be  so  as  to 
the  AVERAGE  OF  OUE  WOOLS,  if  a  tariff  bill  be  properly  framed 
and  guarded  so  as  "  to  equalise  conditions.''''    This  would  be  so  if  all 
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imported  wools  were  of  tlie  same  (1)  grade,  and  (2)  condition,  and  (3)  of 
the  same  degree  of  shrinkage  in  scouring,  and  hence  of  the  same  intrin- 
sic value  as  our  wools  of  the  same  class  to  be  protected,  and  (4)  if  all 
were  equally  accessible  to  the  ultimate  market.  Thus,  suppose  all  for- 
eign merino  fleeces  to  be  of  the  same  grade,  condition,  and  .shrinlcage  as 
the  AVERAGE  of  our  domestic  merino,  a  duty  of  12  cents  a  pound  would 
give  an  average  protective  benefit  of  12  cents  if  all  could  leach  the 
ultimate  market  at  equal  cost.  But  in  so  far  as  the  foreign  merino 
wool  of  any  one  country  is  (1)  of  better  grade,  (2)  condition,  or  (3) 
lighter  slirin'kage  than  the  average  of  our  domestic  merino,  and  will 
consequently  demand  in  our  markets  more  i)rice  per  pound  than  the 
average  of  our  merino,  the  excess  of  price  will  be  so  much  subtracted 
from  the  nominal  tariff,  and  will  leave  a  ^'•protective  benefit"  of  only  the 
tariff  rate  less  the  enhanced  higher  value  per  pound  in  our  markets  of 
the  foreign  wool. 

Thus  if  the  duty  on  merino  wools  be  12  cents  per  pound,  and  if  the 
choicest  varieties  of  similar  wools  imported  will  command  in  our  mar- 
kets 5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  average  of  our  merino,  the 
PROTECTIVE  BENEFIT  to  our  woolgrowcrs  will  only  be  7  cents  per 
pound. 

While  the  Australasian  merino  wool  fiber  is  not  equal  in  strength  with 
that  of  the  American  merino  fiber  i^roduced  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  yet  it  is  equally  salable,  and  is  of  so  much  lighter  shrinkage  in 
scouring  that  in  its  UjS^WASHED  condition,  as  heretofore  imported, 
it  will  command  in  our  markets  from  5  to  7  cents  per  pound  more  than 
our  average  WASHED  merino,  and  hence  as  against  such  Australasian 
merino  a  tariff  of  12  cents  will  give  the  American  woolgrower  a  pro- 
tective benefit  of  only  from  5  to  7  cents  per  pound. 

I  repeat,  Australian  merino  unwashed,  as  heretofore  imported,  will 
sell  from  5  to  7  cents  a  pound  more  than  our  Ohio  Avashed  merino,  because 
of  the  less  shrinkage  of  the  foreign  wool  and  because  of  the  value  which 
is  added  to  it  in  the  skirting,  and  because  of  the  special  demand  of  a 
soft  wool  of  that  particular  luster,  which,  however,  adds  nothing  to  its 
utility,  but,  nevertheless,  subtracts  from  the  protective  benefit  of  the 
wool  tariff,  leaving  the  protective  benefit  of  a  tariff"  of  12  cents  at  less 
than  7  cents  in  competition  with  skirted  Australian  unwashed  merino. 
Manger  &  Avery,  prominent  wool  importers  of  this  country,  have  dem- 
onstrated that  a  tariff  of  11  cents  a  ])ound,  under  the  McKinley  act, 
which  was  intended  to  give  11  cents  benefit  to  the  price  of  our  wool- 
growers  on  unwashed  wool,  and  22  cents  on  washed,  and  33  cents  on 
scoured,  in  its  practical  operation  only  gave  the  Ohio  and  similar  wools — 
and  when  I  say  Ohio  I  mean'Pennsylvania  and  all  that  country  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River — it  only  gave  a  protective  benefit  of  6  cents  a 
pound  on  washed  wool.  That  wool  is  the  wool  which  injures  the  merino 
woolgrowers  most.     I  have  cited  here  eleven  authorities  of  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  are  the  character  of  those  authorities — just  indi- 
cate them  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  will  do  so. 

The  evidence  of  this  is  abundant: 

1.  Senate  Document  No.  17,  Dec,  1890,  William  H.  B.  Thornton,  pages  66,72. 

2.  Senate  Document  No.  17,  Theodore  Justice,  pages  33,  63. 

3.  Senate  Document  No.  17,  Manger  &.  Avery,  pages  63,  64. 

4.  The  lioston  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  same  document,  page  41. 
.5.  Wool  Circular,  Justice,  Bateman  6c  Co.,  page  41. 

6.  Governor  Rich,  of  Michigan,  page  41. 

7.  And8eepage8  40,41,42,63,  64,  66,  71,72, 123, 126;  Senate  Document  No.  17,1895,' 
Introduction  ii,  and  pages  48, 54. 
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8    Senate  Document  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  January,  1894, 
page  322. 

9.  Evidence  of  the  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1895,  page  54. 

10.  The  evidence  of  the  market  quotations  of  wools. 

Thus  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  of  December  26,  1896,  gives 
Boston  prices  as  follows : 


DOMESTIC  WOOLS. 


Ohio  and  Pennsylvania : 

XXX 

XX  and  above 

X 

No.l 

No.  2 

Fine  unwashed 

Unmerchantable 

Ohio  combing : 

No.  1,  g  and  J  blood 

No.  2.  J  blood 

Ohio  delaine 

Michigan : 

X  and  above 

No.l 

No.  2 

Fine  unwa-shed 

Unmerchantable 

Michigan  combing : 

No.  1,  I  and  i  Dlood 

No.  2,  J  blood 

Michigan  delaine 

Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Missouri : 

Combing,  §  blood 

Clothing,  J  blood 

Clothing,*  blood..- 

Clothing,  coarse 

Texas  (scoured  basis) : 

Spring,  fine,   12  months 

Spring,  tine,    6  to  8  months 

Spring,  medium,  12  months 

Spring,  medium,  6  to  8  months 

Fall,  fine 

California  (scoured  basis) : 

Spring,Northern,free,8and  12  months 

Spring,  Northern,  free,  6  to  8  months - 


Cents. 

22 

19  @20 

18 

20 

20 

13  @14 

15  @16 

22 
22 
20 

16i®17 
19  ®20 
19  ®20 
12i'(»13 
13  ®14 

21 
21 
19 

16J®17i 
16i®17 
16i®17 
16"@16J 

33  -0134 

32  ®33 

30  @31 

29  @30 
27  ®28 

32  ®33 

30  S32 


California  (scoured  basis)— Continued.        Cents. 

Southern,  12  months 30® 31 

Southern,  6  to  8  months 29®30 

Fall,  free 26 

Fall,  defective 23®25 

Oregon  (scoured  basis) : 

Eastern,  No.  1 32@35 

Eastern,  No.  2 30®33 

Talley,  No.  1 32®33 

Yalley,  No.  2 30@32 

Talley,  No.  3 26@28 

Territory  staple  (scoured  basis) : 

Fine' 35®37 

Fine  medium 34® 35 

Medium 33  @34 

Territory  ordinary  (scoured  basis) : 

Fine 32®33 

Fine  medium 31@32 

Medium 30 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico : 

Improved 12®  14 

Coarse  and  carpet 10®  12 

Georgia  and  Southern 16®  17 

Pulled  wools  (scoured  basis) : 

Fine  A 33®34 

A  supers 30@32 

B  supers 26®  28 

C  supers 23®25 

Fine  combing 31®32 

Combing 29®  30 

California,  finest 32@33 

California,  second 30®31 

Western,  extra 30®32 

Western,  super 26®  28 

Western,  low 21® 23 


FOKEIGN  WOOLS. 


Clothing  and  combing. 


Cents. 
Australian  : 

Port  Phillip  combing 22®  28 

Port  Phillip  clothing 20® 24 

Adelaide  combing 19®  20 

New  Zealand  clothing 20®  24 

Fine  crossbred 22  S  24 

Cape  clothing '. 11®  14 

Cape  combing log'  16 

Mont,  primera 15  a)  16 


Cents. 

Secunda  13^®  14 

Canadian  combing 26®27 

English  and  Irish: 

Irish  hogs 24 

Irish  wethers 25 

Shropshire  hogs 25®26 

Shropshire  tegs 24® 25 

Sussex  tegs 26@27 


Carpet  v'ools. 


Aleppo - 9§  5 10 

Angora 10®  11 

Bagdad,  black 14®  15 

Bagdad,  fawns 15®  16 

Bagdad,  whites 16®  17 

Bokhara,  colors lOgll 

Bokhara,  white 12  5)124 

Camel's  hair,  Russian 10J®11 

China,  ordinary 7o>10 

China,  combing 10®  13 

Cordova 12®12i 

Donskoi,  autumns 11J®12' 

Donskoi,  combing 17®  19 

Donskoi,  colors 11®  15 

Donskoi.  lambs 13 

East  India  filling : 

Choice 10  5)11 

Low 9 


Georgian  B.O 12®  13 

Georgian  B 10®  11 

Georgian  B.  S 9®  10 

Kandahar 18®19 

Karadi,  choice 14®  16 

Karadi,  ordinary 13®  14 

Joria  and  Vicaneer 18® 20 

Khorassan,  colors 12®  13 

Khorassan,  white 15®  16 

Mohair,  Turkish 33®34 

Mossul,  washed 15®  16 

Mossul,  Tiuwashed 11 

Oporto 19 

Salonica 12®13 

Scotch 12®12i 

Valparaiso 10@11 
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Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  X  WASHED  merino  is  quoted  18  cents, 
which  is  about  the  average  of  all  American  merino.  But  l*ort 
Phillip  (Australasian)  rXWASllI*]!)  merino,  which  is  the  standard  of 
comparison  for  competing  with  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  washed,  is 
quoted  20  and  24. 

This  is  under  free  wool,  when  there  is  no  motive  to  import  the 
cheapest  Australasian;  but  under  a  protective  tariff  only  the  lif/htest 
and  if.sf  would  be  imported;  so  that  it  is  manifest  that  Australasian 
UNWASHED  merino  would  comnumd  in  our  markets  as  now  imported 
ALL  of  C  cents  per  pound  more  than  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  WASHED, 
and  all  of  8  cents  per  jjound  more  than  Texas  and  other  merino  west 
of  the  ]\lississipi)i  Kiver. 

Thus  the  "protective  benefits"  of  tariff  would  be  reduced  by  just 
these  amounts  as  against  competing  Australasian  wools. 

11.  Another  evidence  is  found  in  the  si)ecial  consular  report  on  Aus- 
tralasian sheep  and  wool  to  the  State  Department  in  181)2,  hereafter 
quoted. 

THE  LIGHT  SHRINKAGE  A  PECULIARITY  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  MERINO — 
INJUSTICE   TO   ARGENTINA. 

This  light  slirinl:age  oi  Australasian  merino  is  peculiar  to  that  wool — 
unlike  the  average  merino  of  any  other  country,  certainly  unlike  the 
Argentine  merino. 

The  tariff  act  of  1883,  with  a  duty  of  only  10  cents  per  pound  on 
unwashed  merino,  effectually  excluded  South  American  wools  under 
conditions  existing  in  1888  and  since  that.  (Senate  J\lis.  Doc.  No.  35, 
Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  285.) 

Now,  the  eflect  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  Australian  merino — that  is, 
it  has  less  shrinkage  than  ajiy  other  merino  wool  in  the  world — was 
that  under  the  Wilson  bill  we  imported  last  year  71,0(X),0()0  ])ounds  of 
this  Australian  wool,  and  only  14,000,000  ])ounds  were  imported  from 
South  America.  It  was  because  the  South  American  wool,  like  the 
Ohio  wool  and  all  our  American  wools,  will  shrink  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  i)er  cent  in  the  scouring.  The  result  is  by  letting  in  this  Austra- 
lian wool  unwashed,  shrinking  less  than  the  American  washed,  that 
amount  of  merino  shuts  out  substantially  all  merino  wools  from  other 
countries.     Here  is  what  our  American  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres  said. 

The  American  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  liis  report  to  the  State 
Department  of  December  L3,  1888,  says: 

"The  shipments  of  wools  to  the  United  States  were  exclusively  of 
the  long  carjx't  wools  from  Cordova,  it  being  the  only  class  that  it  is 
possible  to  send  to  our  (United  States)  market,  under  our  tariff",  at  a 
profit.  Our  tariff,  so  far  as  the  clothing  (merino)  and  finer  qualities  are 
concerned,  is  ])roliil)itive.  While  those  from  Australia  can  come  in, 
those  from  the  Argentine  Ilepubli<',  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of 
grease  and  dirt  whi(;h  they  contain,  are  quite  excluded.  Tlie  amount 
of  dirt  and  grease  in  the  (unwashed)  wools  of  the  Argentine  liepublic 
reaches  to  more  than  70  ])('r  cent,  while  the  (unwashed)  wools  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  only  Inive  about  50  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
while  the  average  yield  of  Argentine  wools  scoured  is  only  30  per  cent, 
that  of  the  other  countries  named  is  50  ])er  cent." 

As  between  the  South  American  wools  and  the  Australian,  the 
McKinley  Act  of  0(;tober  1,  ]890,  excluded  those  from  Argentina. 

The  result  of  that  is  we  have  shut  out  from  our  markets  South  Ameri- 
can wool  when  our  interest  is  to  try  and  secure  recii)rocal  treaties  with 
South  America  which  we  can  not  hope  for  in  Australia. 
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Mr.  Grosvbnor.  To  interrupt  you  right  there,  what  produces  that 
conditiou  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  is  the  climate.  Australasia  has  a  dry  climate, 
and  the  sheep  are  changed  in  their  conditiou  by  climate  very  much. 
The  native  Mexican  sheep,  that  produce  wool  almost  as  coarse  as  dog's 
hair,  and  which  will  onl}-  produce  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  wool,  are 
sheep  which  are  descended  from  the  Spanish  merino  brought  into  that 
country  by  Columbus  and 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  They  are  greasy  from  living  among  greasers? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  Australian  sheep  are  American  sheep;  but  the 
effect  of  the  climate  is  to  produce  a  light,  soft,  lustrous  wool  that  will 
not  shrink  as  much  unwashed  in  scouring  as  our  American  merino  will 
when  washed.     It  is  climatic,  but  it  is  disastrous  to  us. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  there  is  an  entirely  different  method 
in  putting  up  the  wool  in  Australia  than  in  South  America  in  the  mat- 
ter of  skirting? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  different  method  of  putting  up 
the  two;  but  you  take  the  naked  fleece  unwashed  and  it  will  shrink 
less  than  our  Ohio  washed  put  up  in  the  same  manner. 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  in 
an  article  January,  1895,  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  association  for 
June  of  that  year,  said : 

The  wools  grown  in  these  sections  of  the  far  West  [in  the  United  States]  being  of 
heavy  shrinkaije  have  never  until  now  [under  free  wool]  encountered  foreign  competi- 
tion, because  under  the  specific  tariff  wools  shrinking  over  60  per  cent  could  not  be 
imported. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1892  our  imjiorts  of  Argentina  merino  were  only 
262,380  pounds,  but  from  Australasia  were  15,290,940  pounds,  and  even 
under  free  wool  in  the  fiscal  year  1890  the  imports  of  wools  from  Aus- 
tralasia were  71,027,131  jjounds,  and  from  Argentina  only  15,523,911. 
(Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  page  155.) 

THE   SHRINKAGE   OF   WOOLS  IN   SCOURING. 

Merino. — It  has  been  shown  that  Australasian  merino  UNWASHED 
shrinks  only  50  per  cent,  while  Argentina  shrinks  70.  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  aimilar  umvashed  merino  shrinks  60  per  cent,  and  wools  west 
of  the  Mississippi  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  and  occasionally  even  more. 
(Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1895,  pp.  9,  48-54,  145;  Senate 
Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  147,  149.) 

The  shrinkage  as  given  in  the  statistical  abstracts  of  the  United 
States  do  not  represent  the  entire  shrinkage: 

1.  Because  the  percentages  are  applied  to  the  entire  wools  of  each 
State,  the  merino  with  its  heavy  shrinkage,  and  the  wools  of  the  mut- 
ton breeds  with  their  lighter  slirinkage;  and 

2.  They  include  wools  as  marketed  "washed  and  unwashed,"  and  in  the 
States  east  of  the  Mississii)pi  a  considerable  portion  is  marketed,  being 
first  washed  on  the  sheep's  back.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  Dec,  1896, 
pp.  147-150.) 

It  nmy  be  said  in  general  terms  that  the  unwashed  merino  wools  of  the 
world — by  far  the  largest  part  of  all  produced — will  shrink  06  per  cent 
in  ssouring,  while  Australasian  unwashed,  unskirted,  will  shrink  only 
50  i)er  cent  or  less. 

In  other  words,  it  requires  generally  3  pounds  of  unwashed  merino 
to  make  1  scoured  i)Ound. 

If  this  Australian  merino  wool  be  imported  UNSKIRTED  it  will  still 
shrink  only  about  50  x^er  cent. 
T  H SO 
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It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  quotations  of  pBices  give 
unwashed  at  only  one-third  of  the  price  of  scoured.  (Senate  Document 
No.  17,  December,  1S<»0,  pp.  134-130.) 

And  hence  it  is,  also,  that  the  tariff  acts  of  1867,  1883,  and  1890  all 
impose  a  single  duty  on  unwashed,  double  on  washed,  and  treble  on 
scoured. 

SHRINKAGE  OF  THE  WOOLS  OF  THE  MUTTON  BREEDS. 

The  wools  of  the  mutton  breeds,  unwashed,  shrink  in  scouring  only 
about  30  per  cent,  especially  such  as  will  be  imported  under  a  tariff. 
(Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1895,  p.  50.) 

Carpet  wools — improperly  so  called — unwashed,  yield  from  GO  to  70 
per  cent  of  scoured,  especially  the  light,  open  classes  which  will  be 
imported  under  a  protective  tariff.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  p.  50.) 

Ohio  and  similar  washed  merino  wools  sh^^iuk  in  scouring  about  55 
-per  cent  on  an  average. 

X\.    INJUSTICE    AND    IMPOLICY    OF     GIVING    AUSTRALASIAJNf    MERINO 
AN   ADVANTAGE   OVER   THAT   OF   SOUTH   AMERICA. 

The  enormous  injustice  of  giving  Australasian  merino  the  almost 
exclusive  j)rivilege  of  supi^lying  our  imports  of  merino  wool  is  ©uly 
equaled  by  its  want  of  sound  American  policy. 

These  are  considerations  deserving  attention  in  framing  a  wool-tariff 
bill.  (Senate  Document  No.  17  (1890),  pp.  33,  40,  72,  1L*2,  127;  Senate 
Document  No.  17  (December,  1895),  j).  58.) 

We  can  not  hope  to  export  much  of  our  products  to  Australasia,  a 
British  dependency.  When  we  will  in  the  future  buy  Australasian 
■wool  it  must  be  paid  for  chiefly  in  American  gold.  Australia  will  only 
buy  from  us  what  she  can  not  buy  in  England,  and  she  will  buy  from 
us  all  such  articles  as  she  can  not  buy  in  England  whether  we  buy  her 
wool  or  not.  But  we  can  enlarge  our  trade  with  South  America,  and 
especially  with  Argentina. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1890  our  trade  with  South  America  was  as  follows: 

Imports $108,873,240 

Exports 36,296,984 

Of  these  the  trade  with  Argentina  was — 

Imports $4,456,163 

Exports 5,  979, 047 

An  eminent  statesmau,  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  said  in  November,  1894: 

Mexico,  tlie  West^ndies,  and  Central  and  South  America  have  a  population  of  nearly 
70,000,000  and  a  trade  of  over  $1,000,000,000.  Nature  lias  made  ])ossiblo  the  most 
profitable  trade  between  North  and  Soutli  America.  Tlio  raw  products  of  the  two 
liemisphcres  are  dissimilar,  North  America  producinjj;  materials  belonging  to  the 
temperate  zone,  while  ISIexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  S\'cst  Indies 
produce  everything  found  in  the  Tropics.  I'xciiange  between  such  countries  is  a 
necessity  for  botli.  Manufactures  thriv<'  only  iu  the  northern  latitutb's;  nature 
seems  to  have  set  the  limits  on  the  develojiment  of  the  great  industries  and  conlined 
them  to  the  temperate  zone.  We  require  of  our  southern  ueigh])ors  all  their  raw 
l)roducts,  such  as  sugar,  cotVee,  hides,  hemp,  <ly(!Woods,  mahogany,  etc.  They  need 
many  or  our  food  products  and  all  our  manufactures.  Why  should  we  not  control 
this  vast  triide,  both  to  their  aiut  our  jirolit?  (Senate  Document  No.  17  (December, 
lb95).  p.  58;  Senate  Do  -'"ont  No.  17  (December,  1896),  p.  127.) 

Yet  we  have  permitted  Great  liritain  to  monopolize  the  great  bulk 
of  South  American  trade,  because  Ave  bought  wool  of  Australasia,  and 
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refused  to  make  our  wool  tariff  command  the  South  American  wool. 
We  may  soon  hope  for  commercial  treaties — reciprocity  treaties — which 
will  change  all  this,  but  we  can  not  do  so  unless  we  make  our  wool 
tariff'  in  a  form  to  buy  South  American  wool  and  refuse  to  buy  Aus- 
tralasian. It  will  be  good  policy  to  transfer  our  wool  purchases  in 
large  parts  from  Australasia  to  South  America. 

FREE  WOOL  TO  MANUFACTURE  GOODS  FOR  EXPORT. 

Our  policy  has  been  under  tariff  legislation  to  permit  even  wool  to  be 
imported  free  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  goods  for  export.  It 
was  so  in  the  McKinley  Act  of  1890.  Woolgrowers  ask  only  for  the 
home  market  for  manufactures  required  by  our  own  people.  Our  wool 
manufacturers  should  now  unite  witli  woolgrowers  in  securing  South 
American  trade. 

WHY    AUSTRALIAN    UNWASHED    MERINO    SHOULD    BE    CLASSED    IN    A 
TARIFF   LAW  AS  WASHED. 

I  come  now  to  the  tariff  bill  whJKih  we  have  prepared  to  present  to 
this  committee  for  their  approval.  The  new  wool  tariff  bill  asks  for  the 
woolgrowers  that  the  Australian  unwashed  merino  by  reason  of  its 
light  shrinkage  shall  be  deemed  as  washed.  The  object  of  that  is  sim- 
ply to  put  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  our  wools  and  the  wools  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  24  cents  duty  you  ask  to  be  put  on  Austra- 
lian wool"? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  ask  12  cents  duty  on  all  merino  wools,  estima- 
ting that  they  will  shrink  (50  per  cent  in  scouring,  and  in  order  to  place 
Australian  wool  upon  an  equal  footing  with  South  American,  we  ask 
that  that  wool  shall  be  deemed  as  washed  wool.  That  would  make  it 
24  cents  per  pound  'duty  on  Australian  wool;  but  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  thing. 

The  McKinley  Act  placed  11  cents  on  unwashed  merino,  22  cents  per 
pound  on  all  washed,  including,  of  course.  South  American  wool,  which 
wiH  shrink  more  than  Australian  unwashed  wool,  and  is  of  less  value 
than  the  Australian.  The  act  of  1883  placed  10  cents  a  pound  on 
unwashed  merino  and  20  cents  a  pound  on  washed,  including  South 
American  wool,  which  is  inferior  to  Australian,  so  that  although  the 
duty  we  ask  is  24  cents  on  Australian,  yet  it  is  then  even  in  better  con- 
dition to  secure  our  market  than  wools  of  South  America  and  all  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

THE   "skirting   CLAUSE"  IN   THE   ACT   OF  1890. 

Another  object ;  we  drop  out  of  our  bill  the  "  skirting  clause."  There 
is  a  gentleman  who  will  speak  to  you  upon  skirting  as  depriving  our 
citizens  of  the  privilege  of  sorting.  We  ask  it  because  it  takes  away  f  he 
benefit  of  the  protective  tariff.  Skirting  as  now  practiced  consists  in 
taking  off'  of  the  fleece,  not  merely  the  belly  and  breech  wool  as  origi- 
nally, but  in  order  to  let  in  Australian  wool  and  defeat  the  protective 
benefit  of  our  tariff,  the  skirting  is  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  imported  part  of  the  fleece  only  includes  about  half  a  fleece.  Consul- 
General  Wallace,  consul-general  at  Melbourne,  in  his  report  made  a  dia- 
gram of  the  skirting  process,  and  that  is  the  little  part  that  is  imported 
(see  illustration).  Now  the  eff'ect  of  that  is  to  add  to  the  value  of  the 
imported  part  because  (1)  it  saves  the  cost  of  sorting,  (2)  it  leaves  for 
import  to  us  the  best,  lightest,  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  fleece. 
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XVI.    THE    WOOLGEOWERS'   TARIFF    BILL     ON     LIGHT     SHRINKAGE    OF 

WOOLS   IN   SCOURING. 

1.  The  iroohjrowers^  hill  on  shrinl-age  of  merino. — In  view  of  these  con- 
siderations, the  wool  tariff  bill  asked  for  by  the  woolgrowers  provides : 

Sixth.  Unwashed  wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  shall  have  been  shorn  from  the 
sheep  without  any  cleansing — that  is,  in  their  natural  condition.  Washed  avooIs 
shall  be  considered  such  as  have  been  washed  with  cold  water  on  the  sheep's  back, 
and  Antitrahisianuools,  and  wools  of  similar  lujlil  shrinlcKje  in  scouring,  haviiu/  any  admix- 
ture of  merino  blood,  as  shorn  from  the  sheep's  back  without  u-ashing,  shall  be  deemed 
washed  wool.  Wool  washed  or  cleansed  in  any  other  manner  than  on  the  sheep's  back, 
as  aforesaid,  shall  bo  considered  as  scoured  wool. 

And  all  wools  having  less  than  twelve  per  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt,  or  other 
foreign  matter  shall  be  deemed  scoured,  and  wools  having  any  admixture  of  merino 
blood,  immediate  or  remote,  and  having  less  than  60  per  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt, 
or  other  foreign  matter,  shall  be  deemed  washed,  and  all  other  wools  having  less 
than  25  per  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt,  or  other  foreign  matter  shall  bo  deemed 
washed.     (Senate  Document  No  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  122, 127, 184.) 

The  wool  tariff  act  of  1883  imposed  20  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
McKinley  Act  of  1890  IMPOSED  22  CEXTS  PER  POUND  OX 
ARGENTINE  AND  CAPE  AND  OTHER  WASHED  MERINO 
WOOLS  OF  LESS  VALUE*  Why  should  not  Australasian  un- 
washed merino,  shrinking  less  than  Argentine  washed,  be  required 
to  pay  as  much  duty  as  tlie  latter?  Why  permit  Australasia  to  have 
an  unfair  advantage  over  our  sister  republics  on  this  continent? 

2.  ShrinJcage  of  other  wools. — The  provision  requiring  "wools  having 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  grease"  to  be  deemed  washed  is  justified  fully, 
because — 

(1)  As  the  li(/hiest  wools  will  be  imported,  1  pound  of  such  will  yield 
as  much  clean  wool  as  2 pounds  of  average  merino,  with  which  it  com- 
petes and  which  it  supplants. 

(2)  This  is  necessary  to  encourage  the  raising  of  American  mutton 
sheep  to  give  cheaper  meat  food,  especially  to  our  great  maiuifacturing 
cities.     This  is  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers. 

3.  This  is  necessary  to  encourage  the  raising  in  Texas  and  elsewliere 
of  the  native  Mexican  carpet  wool  sheep;  also  to  give  (1)  cheap  coarse 
wool  and  chea])  good  mutton,  all  in  the  interest  of  manufacturers. 
This  provision  is  necessary  to  avoid  a  discrimination  against  merino 
wools.     All  should  be  on  an  equal  footing. 

XVII.   what    IS   WOOL   SORTING? — ITS   COST. 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  effect  of  "skirting"  in  reducing  the 
protective  benefit  of  a  tariff,  it  must  be  understood  that  each  tleece 
contains  about  six  or  more  varieties  of  wool,  each  adapted  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  different  class  of  goods.  These  varieties  are  separated 
or  ^^ sorted''''  by  wool  sorters  of  a  high  degree  of  skill.  This  sorting  is 
an  expensive  process.  Theodore  Justice,  in  a  letter  December  2,  1896, 
said: 

The  charge  for  sorting  and  sconriug  Ohio  merino  wool  is  1  cent  per  pound  in  the 
grease,  adding  2  cents  per  scoured  jiound;  cost  on  wool  shrinking,  50  per  cent,  and 
more  than  this  on  territory  wools  [the  whole  Eocky  Mountain  region],  which  shrink 
more.     (And  sei;  Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  41,  42,  12!t. ) 

XVIII.    THE     "SKIRTING    CLAUSE"    IN    THE   TARIFF    ACT     AN    ADVAN- 
TAGE  TO   FOREIGN   WOOLS   OVER   AMERICAN. 

The  advantages  stated. — The  tariff  act  of  October  1,  1890,  contained 
a  provision  that — 

.383.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  llama,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,  which  shall  bo  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition, 
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or  -vrhich  shall  be  changed  in  its  charatter  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  duty,  or  which  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture  of  dirt  or  any 
other  foreign  substance,  oi'  which  has  been  sorted  or  increased  in  value  by  the 
rejection  of  any  part  of  the  original  fleece,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  subject:  Frorided,  That  skirted  wools  as  now  imported  are  hereby  excepted. 

This  latter  proviso  is  known  as  the  "  skirting  clause,"  finally  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  against  the  wishes  of  woolgrowers. 

Skirting  as  practiced  toevade  the  duty  consists  in  cutting  out  of  the 
center  of  the  fleece  the  choicest,  lightest,  most  valuable  part,  equal  to 
about  one-half  the  fleece.  Hon.  George  H.  Wallace,  United  States 
consul-general  to  Melbourne,  in  his  special  consular  report  to  the  State 
Department  on  Australasian,  sheep  and  wool,  August  5,  1892,  gives  a 
diagram  of  the  Australasia  fleece  showing  the  extent  of  the  skirting, 
as  follows : 

Ap  Australian  sorted  fleece. 
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And  he  says,  page  24 : 

The  greatest  factor  in  determining  the  value  per  pound  of  a  fleece  of  wool  is  the  per 
■cent  of  shrinkage  or  loss  it  will  sustain  in  being  scoured,  and  it  was  found  the  larger 
part  of  this  loss  was  sustained  from  tlie  extremities  or  rim  of  the  fleece;  so  the  skirt- 
ing, which  originally  consisted  in  removing  onhj  the  stained  portions,  was  ENLARGED 
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and  a  portion  was  removed  from  the  legs  and  a  strip  around  the  whole  outside  of  the 
fleece,  which  was  called  "pieces." 

There  was  also  another  reason  for  this  increased  skirting  in  the  trefoil  bur,  which 
■was  introduced  from  South  America.  This  spread  over  many  of  the  runs,  and  being  a 
low-growing  plant,  became  attached  to  the  tleece  when  the  sheep  lay  down.  The 
presence  of  this  bur  decreased  the  value  of  the  wool  in  which  it  was  found  2d.  (4 
cents)  per  pound,  and  the  pi'actico  grew  into  always  removing  burry  portions.  As 
this  jn-actice  was  exteilded  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  there  was  obtained  a  third  "sort" 
of  wool  for  market.  But  the  sjiirit  of  rivalry  among  both  breeders  and  woolgrowers 
brouglit  aljout  a  still  greater  auiount  of  "skirting,"  and  the  neck  being  slightly 
coarser  wool  was  torn  from  the  tleece  and  added  to  the  pieces.  The  odds  and  ends 
and  sweepings  were  sacked  separately  and  called  "locks."  The  custom  of  the  Mel- 
bourne market  in  1>!G0  was  to  pnt  up  th(^  entire  clip  from  any  one  station  and  sell  as 
one  lot,  ijulnding  all  deeces,  lamlis,  pieees,  and  locks.  The  price  at  which  it  sold  was 
so  much  ])er  pound  for  the  lleeccs  and  lambs'  wool,  two-thirds  of  such  price  for  the 
pieces,  and  one-half  of  the  same  for  the  locks. 

All  wool  at  this  time  was  washed  on  the  sheep's  back.  To-day  at  shearing  the 
sorter  is  often  a  highly  paid  man,  who  has  been  educated  in  a  mill  in  England,  is  an 
adeptin  (1)  classifying,  (2)  sorting,  and  (3)  judging  wool.  His  skill  is  such  that  the 
fleece  after  passing  through  his  hands,  is,  as  stated  in  the  Manufacturer,  published  in 
Philadelphia,  January  2,  1892 : 

"so  well  skirted  on  the  station  as  to  need  NO  SORTING  at  the  mill,  and  the  shrink- 
age is  reduced  from  48  to  52  ]ier  cent." 

*  *  *  In  the  market  of  Melbourne  it  has  been  the  rule  of  buyers  for  the  Ameri- 
can mills  to  refuse  all  wools  which  show  a  shrinkage  of  much,  if  any,  over  52  per  cent, 
and  this  action  has  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  Avith  continuing  and  even  increasing 
the  amount  of  skirting  and  sorting  done. 

It  is  quite  manifest  tliat  the  general  average  of  imported  unwashed 
and  unskirted  Australasian  merino  will  shrink  in  scouring  only  about 
50  per  cent,  and  especially  as  the  lightest  shrinkage  wools  would  be 
imported  under  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  article  of  the  January,  1897,  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  i)age 
18,  says: 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  never  contradicted,  that  unwashed  Australian  wool  baa 
been  imported  so  manipulated  in  the  processes  of  skirting  and  sorting,  or,  as  our  law 
expressed  it,  "skirted  wool  as  now  and  heretofore  practiced,"  as  to  be  clean  enough 
to  go  on  the  cards  without  any  washing — wool  without  any  shrinkage.  It  is  true 
that  such  wool  would  sell  for  more  than  the  average  jirice,  but  it  is  the  average 
price  we  must  consider  as  the  competitor. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  know  whether  this  process  of  clipping  is  part  of 
"work  done  at  the  shearing  of  the  shee]),  or  done  later? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  it  is  done  by  skilled  men  afterwards — done 
by  expert  men  of  a  high  degree  of  intelligence — because  it  requires  a 
first-class  judge  to  know  what  to  cut  off  and  what  to  leave.  Every 
fleece  of  wool  has  from  six  to  eight  varieties,  and  "sorting"  consists  in 
separating  the  different  kinds  of  wool  of  each  fleece,  and  each  j)art  is 
used  for  the  production  of  a  different  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  mean  it  is  that  many  different  kinds  of  texture, 
not  simply  the  condition? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  the  texture.  Manufacturers  do  not  take 
a  whole  fleece  of  wool  and  weave  it  into  a  ])iece  of  cloth.  It  is  divided 
into  six  or  eight  different  kinds,  and  each  kind  makes  a  diflerent  kind 
of  goods,  and  sorting  is  necessary  to  secure  this  result.  This  skirting 
process  is  practically  sorting.  I  want  the  American  sorters  to  have  a 
share  of  this  business. 

THREE   RESULTS   OF    SKIRTING. 

Thus  the  process  of  skirting  has  three  results: 

(1)  It  adds  to  the  value  of  the  imported  wool  by  securing  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  fleece. 
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(2)  It  saves  tlie  cost  of  sorting. 

(3)  It  adds  to  its  value  by  removing  burrs,  and  thus  gives  it  an 
advantage  over  South  American  wools  and  our  American  wools. 

(4)  It  has  another  advantage  over  other  merino.  Fashion  has  made 
a  demand  for  wools  of  a  soft,  lustrous  fiber,  which  is  supplied  by 
Australasian  merino,  adding  to  its  selling  price  but  not  its  utility  or 
intrinsic  value. 

The  added  value  to  each  pound  of  the  imi)orted  part,  with  the  fashion 
demand  for  this  kind  of  wool,  without  reference  to  the  added  value  by 
reduced  shrinkage,  will  evidently  be  from  2  to  4  cents  per  pound,  and 
just  to  this  extent  in  competition  with  American  merino  of  the  same 
shrinkage  it  reduces  the  protective  henefit  of  a  tariff.  And  this  reduc- 
tion applies  to  all  the  merino  wools  of  the  world.  If  fashion  requires 
a  form  of  goods  merely  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  style  and  not  for  its 
real  utility,  and  which  demands  foreign  rather  than  American  wool — a 
mere  luxury — political  economy  requires  that  those  who  indulge  in  it 
should  pay  a  luxurious  tariff  for  the  privilege.  But  our  woolgrowers' 
bill  is  so  moderate  in  its  demands  that  it  asks  no  increase  of  tariff  by 
reason  of  the  fashion  luxury,  but  only  such  tariff  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  fair  protection  to  our  American  wool  industry. 

XIX.  THE  SKIRTING  IN  PART  DEFEATS  THE   PROTECTIVE   PURPOSE  OF 
OUR  WOOL   TARIFF  ACTS. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  skirting  clause  was  not  fully 
understood  by  the  Congress  which  enacted  the  wool  tariff"  of  1890. 

1.  The  law  is  stated. — The  McKinley  Act  of  October  1,  1890,  was 
INTENDED  to  give  a  PEOTECTIVE  benefit  of  11  cents  per  pound 
on  the  greasy  [unwashed]  merino  wools  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
readily  proven : 

The  acts  of  1867,  of  1883,  and  of  1890  are  all  substantially  in  the 
same  form  as  to  merino  wools — clothing  or  class  1  wools — except  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  duty.  The  intention^  then,  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  act  of  1867. 

1.  Its  intention  was  to  give  a  protective  benefit  of  the  full  amount  of 
the  duty  specified  on  unwashed  merino,  double  on  washed,  trehle  on 
scoured. 

At  that  time  American  woolgrowing  was  chiefly  east  of  the  Missouri 
Eiver.  (Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  124,  second  session  Fifty -third  Congress, 
p.  107.)  The  general  shrinkage  of  all  our  merino  wools  was  an  average 
of  66§  per  cent  in  scouring.  (See  Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  December,  1895,  p.  50,  and  pp.  9,  54.) 

The  light  shrinliage  of  Australian  merino  was  then  almost  unknown 
in  our  markets.  The  total  wool  product  in  Australia  in  1870  was  only 
179,459,780  pounds,  chiefly  used  in  European  factories.  (Senate  Doc. 
No.  124,  p.  53.)  The  process  of  "skirting"  wool  for  export  was  then 
unknown. 

It  was  in  view  of  tliese  conditions  that  the  act  of  1867  was  passed.  Its 
purposey^n^  carried  into  the  acts  of  1883  and  1890,  but  the  unfortunate 
"skirting  clause,"  for  the  first  time  found  in  the  act  of  1890,  largely 
defeated  that  purpose. 

2.  As  to  the  merino  wools  of  the  world  generally,  and  especially  the 
unskirted  South  American  merino,  shrinking  66§  per  cent  in  scouring, 
the  nominal  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  in  the  act  of  1890  on  unwashed 
merino  was  the  real  protective  duty  in  practical  operation.  This  is  proved 
by  evidence  of  the  American  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  etc.,  found  in 
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Senate  Document  No.  17,  Fifty-fourtli  Congress,  first  session,  December, 
1895,  pages  54  and  59. 

It  is  thus  certain  that  the  EE  AL  INTEN^TION  of  Congress  in  the  act 
of  1890  was  defeated  in  its  protective  benefit  by  (1)  '4oop  holes,"  the 
eflfect*  of  Avhich  was  not  understood,  and  (2)  by  the  light  shrinkage  of 
Australian  wools,  not  then  understood  by  Congress. 

2.  The  remcchj  hy  the  woolgrou-ers'  bill. — In  view  of  all  these  consid- 
erations the  wool  tariff  bill  now  asked  for,  proposes  to  omit  the  skirting 
clause,  and  contains  a  provision  as  follows: 

Seventli.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  llama,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condi- 
tion, or  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  duty,  or  which  has  been  skirted,  sorted,  or  otherwise  increased  in  value 
by  the  rejection  of  any  part  of  the  original  lleece  or  otherwise,  shall  be  twice  the 
duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject. 

If  any  bale  or  package  of  wool  or  hair  specified  in  this  act,  imported  as  of  any 
specified  class,  or  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be  dutiable  as  of  any  specified  class, 
Bhall  contain  any  wool  or  hair  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  class  so 
specified,  the  whole  bale  or  package  shall  be  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty 
chargeable  on  wool  or  hair  of  the  class  subject  to  such  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  if 
any  bale  or  package  be  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be  shoddy,  mungo,  flocks,  wool, 
hair,  or  other  material  of  any  class  specified  in  this  act,  and  such  bale  contain  any 
admixture  of  any  one  or  more  of  said  materials,  or  of  any  other  material,  the  whole 
bale  or  package  shall  be  subject  to  duty  at  the  highest  rate  imposed  upon  any  article 
in  said  bale  or  package. 

This  is  substantially  in  the  form  of  the  act  of  1890,  (1)  omitting  the 
skirting  clause,  and  (2)  omitting  the  clause  relating  to  wool  ''reduced 
in  value  by  the  admixture  of  dirt  or  any  other  foreign  substance," 
which  was  inserted  in  view  of  ad  valorem  duties. 

3.  Misleading  legislation. — Unless  (1)  the  "skirting  clause"  be  omitted 
and  (2)  Australasian  merino  be  deemed  washed  a  statutory  promise  of 
a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  for  the  benefit  of  American  woolgrowers, 
as  generally  understood,  with  a  protective  benefit  of  that  rate,  is  mis- 
leading and  deceptive.    It  will  be  a  legislative  misrei^resentation. 

XX.   ANOTHER   REASON  FOR  OMITTTNG  THE   SKIRTING  CLAUSE — GIVE 
EMPLOYMENT    TO  AMERICAN  WOOL    SORTERS. 

1.  Two  ohjects  of  a  protective  tariff. — A  protective  tariff  has  two  great 
objects — (1)  to  secure  employment  ifor  labor  and  (2)  fair  wages. 

2.  Foreign  slcirting  transfers  these  advantages  to  foreigners. — It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  scouring  and  sorting  of  wool  is  worth  1  cent  per 
pound.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  189G,  pp.  40-42, 129, 155.)  The 
wool  imports  from  Australasia  alone  in  the  fiscal  year  1896  were 
71,627.131  pounds,  which  would  give  for  sorting  and  scouring  to  Ameri- 
can labor  $716,271. 

Under  a  tariff  law  with  a  skirting  clause  more  than  a  million  dollars 
annually  would  be  paid,  chiefly  in  American  gold,  to  alien  hands,  all  of 
which  should  go  to  American  wage  earners.  This  would  give  employ- 
ment to  2,500  American  citizens,  with  wages  $400  annually  to  each  for 
the  service;  and  in  the  near  future,  with  our  wool  industry  fully 
developed,  the  number  of  wool  sorters  required  would  reach  more  than 
5,000,  with  wages  more  than  $2,000,000  annually,  and  representing  a 
population  of  25,000  in  numbers.  The  "  sorting"  alone  of  wool  will  cost 
an  average  of  about  75  cents  per  100  pounds.  As  American  citizens 
the  interests  of  wool  sorters  should  be  heeded,  and  in  doing  so  Congress 
will  benefit  other  industrial  producers  needing  employment. 
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3.  A  PMladelpMa  icool  sorter. — And  here  a  Philadelphia  wool  sorter — 
Mr.  John  Kidgeway — comes  to  our  relief,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  who  says : 

Judge  Lawrence  is  justitied  in  objecting  to  the  skirting  clause. 

He  adds: 

Hov/  does  this  skirted  "wool  affect  the  workingman  who  is  a  wool  sorter?  In  this 
wise :  Belbre  skirted  Australian  was  known  I  was  paid  $1  per  100  pounds  for  sorting 
Australian  lleece.  I  have  known  men  refuse  and  leave  a  sliop  lather  than  sort  it  for 
90  cents,  and  yet  in  this  same  wool  room  during  this  Administration  I  have  seen  a 
laborer  and  boy,  whose  combined  pay  was  $2.08  per  day,  put  down  to  the  wool 
washer  from  five  to  seven  thousand  pounds  of  this  skirted  wool  in  a  day.  This  same 
wool  is  used  by  many  manufacturers  as  a  sorted  wool.  It  takes  the  place  of  sorted 
wool.  Therefore,  if  the  manufacturers  want  their  wool  sorted  in  Australia  I  think 
injustice  to  the  wool  sorters,  who  are  far  more  numerous  than  manufacturers  and 
dealers  combined,  that  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  it  in  the  shape  of  extra 
duty  on  skirted  Australian.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  40, 42, 
129, 155.) 

American  wage  earners  have  some  rights  that  Congress  will  respect, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  wool  manufacturers  will  also  respect. 

4.  Statesmanship  on  this  subject. — Under  existing  conditions — the  Wil- 
son tariff  act — a  mighty  host  of  American  citizens,  anxious  to  earn 
their  bread  by  honest  toil,  are  idle  and  unemployed.  With  our  ever- 
increasing  urban  population  and  numbers  of  wage  earners,  the  Govern- 
ment can  not  afford  to  take  from  any  of  them  the  means  of  employment. 
Monarchies  employ  standing  armies  for  the  double  purpose  of  (1)  remov- 
ing discontent  from  the  unem])loyed  and  (2)  of  suppressing  disorder 
and  violence  from  those  wlio  receive  meager  and  inadequate  wages. 

The  policy  of  a  republic  is  to  secure  employment  for  all  with  just  com- 
pensation, thus  to  enlarge  the  capacity  for  creating  wealth  and  removing 
all  cause  for  disorder  or  violence.  This  policy  is  now  invoked  in  favor 
of  the  wool  sorters  of  the  United  States. 

XXI.  NO   DIFFICULTY   IN   PROCUIIIN&  WOOL  IMPORTS   WITH   THE 
SORTING  CLAUSE   OMITTED, 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  all  needed  wool  imports.  As 
skirting  was  invented  to  be  a  fraud  on  the  wool  tariff",  so  wool  seeking 
our  market  will  be  made  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed  by  our  laws, 
whatevertheymaybe.  Xearly  all  the  South  American  wools  areimported 
unskirted,  and  until  recently  all  were.  Skirted  wool  can  come  by  pay- 
ing the  requisite  duty. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  skirting  clause  has  (1)  defeated 
the  real  protective  purpose  of  the  law,  (2)  that  it  has  robbed  the  Treasury 
of  millions,  and  (3)  has  robbed  American  wool  sorters  of  employment 
and  wages,  and  (4)  deserves  to  be — no  more  forever. 

COMPENSATORY   DUTIES. 

It  has  been  objected  that  if  Australasian  unwashed  merino  be  deemed 
washed  it  will  unjustly  enlarge  the  compensatory  duty  for  woolen  manu- 
factures. 

The  answer  is:  The  compensatory  duty  will  be  just  what  the  law 
makes  it.  The  law  can  give  compensatory  duty  only  on  the  basis  of 
unwashed  merino.  The  inquiry  may  well  be  made  whether  possibly 
some  other  compensatory  duties  should  not  be  on  this  basis.  (See  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  55.) 
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XXII.  THE  COST  OF  KEACHING  THE  ULTIMATE  WOOL  MARKET — 
FREIGHT  CHARGES— PROFITS  OF  LOCAL  WOOL  BUYERS  AND  COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 

In  fixing  a  rate  of  wool  tariff  so  as  to  give  "  the  most  ample  protec- 
tion" to  our  American  woolgrowers  in  their  competition  with  foreign 
woolgrowers,  the  cost  of  reaching  the  ultimate  wool  market  is  to  be 
considered. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  cost  of  shipping  wool  from  Melbourne  or  Lon- 
don to  Boston  be  less  than  1  cent  per  pound,  and  the  cost  of  shipping 
wool  from  Texas,  Colorado,  and  Montana  be  3  cents  per  pound,  the  Mel- 
bourne or  London  vendor  will  have  an  advantage  of  2  cents  per  pound 
over  the  woolgrower  of  Texas,  Colorado,  and  Montana,  and  this  will 
reduce  the  protective  benefit  of  the  nominal  tariff  rates  just  2  cents 
per  pound.  The  tariff  rate  should  be  high  enough  to  meet  this  differ- 
ence and  still  afford  the  American  woolgrower  a  farm  or  ranch  price 
sufficient  to  pay  the  fair  cost  of  producing  wool  and  a  margin  of 
profit  besides. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed,  and  freight  charges  given  in  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  17,  December,  1895,  pages  50-54,  70;  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  January,  1894,  pages 
30,  C6,  98,  206,  249-253,  271-273,  329. 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
referring  to  freight  charges  on  wools  from  our  far  West  States,  said  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  association  for  June,  1895 : 

Another  element  in  the  case,  the  effect  of  which  must  shortly  become  distinctly 
traceable,  is  the  matter  of  freight  rates  from  thene  far  Western  States.  From  London 
freight  rates  are  one-third  of  a  cent  per  pound ;  from  the  Western  plains  it  cost  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  cents  a  pound  to  bring  wool  to  Boston,  and  this  difference  is  prac- 
tically so  much  against  the  Western  sheep  grower  as  against  the  prevailing  prices 
in  the  London  market.     (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1895,  p.  50.) 

The  freight  from  London  is  on  wool  comparatively  clean — that  from 
the  far  Western  States  on  uwol  and  grease,  the  latter  in  large  propor- 
tion. (See  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second 
session,  January,  1894,  p.  272.     Senator  Warren.) 

And  referring  to  woolgrowing  in  Australia,  the  article  from  the  bul- 
letin of  the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association  i)roceeds : 

The  best  evidence  attainable  justifies  the  statement  that  even  at  present  prices  wool- 
growing  can  still  be  carried  on  at  a  profit  in  that  country  [Australasia]  ;  and  if  this 
is  so  it  seems  certain  that  the  Australian  supply  will  continue  to  increase,  not  so 
rapidly  as  in  the  past,  but  fast  enough  to  keep  abreast  with  any  increase  in  the 
demand. 

It  is  abundantly  shown  that  wool  can  be  shi])ped  from  Melbourne  to 
Boston,  including  commissions,  profits,  insurance,  and  all  charges,  for 
IJ  cents  per  pound,  in  fact  for  less  than  this. 

The  freight  charges  from  Ohio  and  similar  locations  is  not  so  great  as 
from  Texas,  but  it  costs  about  3  cents  per  pound  to  meet  freights  to 
Boston  or  Philadelphia,  local  wool  buyers'  profits,  commissions  of  East- 
ern dealers,  insurance,  etc.  This  is  shown  in  the  difference  between  the 
farm  or  ranch  value  and  the  Boston  price.  (Senate  Document  No.  17, 
December,  1890,  pj).  108-111,  134-136.) 

Canada  is  one  of  our  great  rivals,  separated  from  the  great  New  York 
market  by  a  river  with  freights  merely  nominal. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Do  you  know  the  Boston  price  of  this  Australian 
wool  now  ? 
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Mr.  Laweence.  I  have  it  here  iu  these  figures,  but  I  cau  not  give  it 
just  now. 

A  Voice.  Twenty  cents. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  ISTo,  sir;  it  will  not  reach  20  cents  now.  Besides 
that,  this  (1)  skirted,  and  (2)  light- skrinking  wool  will  command  in  our 
market  5  cents  or  more  per  pound  more  than  our  wool,  and  that  is  on 
the  basis  of  our  washed  wools.  That  is  Avhat  we  are  competing  with. 
We  have  to  compete  with  Australian  wool,  which  can  be,  and  under  a 
tariff  x^robably  would  be,  put  on  board  ship  at  Melbourne  at  9  cents  a 
pound  whole  fleece. 

Mr.  Steele.  And  worth  twice  as  much  as  our  wool  in  that  condition? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Worth  intrinsically  no  more  than  Ohio  merino,  but 
commandiug  more  price  for  reasons  stated. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  This  is  the  9-cent  wool  that  you  propose  to  put  the 
24  cents  duty  on  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  That  is  the  wool  we  are  competing  with. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  you  ask  a  24  cents  per  pound  duty"? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  ask  12  cents  a  pound  duty  on  unwashed,  double 
on  washed,  and  triple  on  scoured;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Australian 
merino  as  now  imported  unwashed  is  better  than  any  other  washed  wool 
in  the  world,  it  should  be  classed  as  washed  wool. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Therefore  the  9-cent  wool  would  be  classed  as  the 
wool  upon  which  you  would  impose  a  duty  of  24  cents  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  want  a  duty  of  24  cents  on  unwashed  Australian 
merino  wool,  as  now  imi)orted,  which  is  better  than  any  other  washed 
wool  in  the  world.     We  simply  put  it  upon  an  equality  with  other  wools. 

Mr.  Justice.  You  said  9  cents;  you  mean  9  pence? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Xo,  sir;  I  mean  9  cents. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  mean  skirted  wool? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  whole  fleece.  Here  is  the  testimony  of  Consul- 
General  Wallace:  "Or  in  United  States  currency  9  cents  per  pound 
for  the  fleece  on  the  wharves  of  either  Sydney  or  Melbourne."  That  is 
what  we  have  to  compete  with,  Australian  wools,  whole  fleece,  at  9 
cents  a  pound, 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  a  half  a  cent  a  i^ound  freight  to  Boston? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  will  take  12  cents  as  an  import  duty 
to  give  us  adequate  protection,  and  12  cents  is  less  than  half  the  pro- 
tective benefit  we  got  under  the  act  of  18G7;  it  is  less  than  the  protect- 
ive benefit  we  got  under  the  act  of  1883,  although  under  the  act  of 
1883  our  wool  industry  declined. 

Mr.  DoLLi\^R.  You  mentioned  24  cents  on  that  Australian  wool? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Twenty  four  cents  on  9  would  be  33  cents,  and  that 
Australian  wool  Avill  command  from  4  to  7  cents  a  pound  in  our  market 
more  than  our  wool,  and  that  would  leave  us  in  Ohio  not  more  than  25 
cents  a  pound  for  washed  wool. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Does  that  higher  price  come  from  the  different  vari- 
eties of  the  parts  of  the  fleece  cut  oft"  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  higher  price  comes  from  the  fact  it  shrinks  less, 
and  in  part  from  the  skirting,  and  in  part  because  there  is  a  demand 
required  by  fashion  for  a  soft  kind  of  wool  with  a  particular  luster;  and 
my  theory  is,  if  gentlemen  insist  on  wearing  cloth  made  from  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  wool  such  as  we  do  not  produce,  and  insist  upon  a  foreign 
luster,  that  is  a  luxury  for  which  he  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a  lux- 
urious tarift'.  But  our  bill  does  not  base  any  duty  on  luxury  but  only 
on  needed  protection. 
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Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Does  that  skirted  or  cut-off  variety  of  parts  of  the 
wool  aflect  the  value  of  the  rest? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  it  adds  to  the  value  of  what  is  left.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  9-ceut  wool,  whole  fleece. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  could  not  fig-ure  iu  the  24  cents  a  pound  as  against 
the  whole  fleece,  that  would  be  on  the  12-ceut  skirted  wool? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sii'.  But  woolgrowers  would  accept  less  than 
24  cents  on  unskirted  wool. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  only  ask  12  cents  duty  on  the  Ocent  w^ooH 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  9-cent  wool  unwashed  will  shrink  iu  scouring 
as  much  as  Uhio  washed.  Our  bill  asks  for  24  cents  on  account  of  its 
light  shrinkage.  Suppose  we  imported  wool  from  South  America.  If 
we  irai)ort  in  the  grease  we  want  12  cents  a  pound;  if  we  import  it 
washed  we  want  24,  and  if  we  import  it  scoured  we  want  36  cents. 
TJl)on  the  general  average  the  wools  of  the  world  will  shrink  66  per 
cent  iu  scouring.  Then  we  want  Australian  wool  put  upon  the  same 
footing  as  South  American  wool.  We  will  be  entirely  satisfied  to  have 
Australian  merino  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  merino  wools  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Tawney.  To  what  extent  is  the  shrinkage  affected  by  the 
skirting? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Only  a  little.  It  is  affected  somewhat,  but  the 
shrinkage  is  not  affected  verj^  much  by  the  skirting.  There  is  a  great 
mistake  in  the  popular  mind  about  the  effect  of  skirting.  There  is  a 
prevailing  opinion  in  some  localities  where  the  subject  is  not  fully 
understood  that  the  skirting  is  the  sole  reason  for  the  advantage  which 
Australian  merino  has  over  other  wools.  The  fact  is  the  greatest 
advantage  it  has  is  the  light  shrinkage  in  scouring.  This  is  a  chief 
reason  why  it  commands  a  higher  price  than  other  wools,  but  there  are 
other  reasons,  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  is  due  to  climatic 
conditions'? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  a  pound  of  Australian  wool  be  imported  in 
this  country  at  a  duty  of  24  cents? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  1  think  it  would.  Certainly  it  would.  Besides  that 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  transfer  our  purchases  from 
that  country,  to  which  we  may  in  future  expect  to  pay  gold  for  wool. 
Our  policy  is  to  import  from  South  America,  where  we  may  hope  soon 
to  pay  in  our  manufactured  products,  and  to  some  extent  in  agricultural 
products,  and  thus  increase  our  trade  with  South  America. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  in  that  view  to  let  the  duty 
remain  oft"  so  as  to  have  a  basis  of  reciprocity  with  South  America? 

Mr.  Laavrence.  There  are  an)ple  products  in  both  countries  on 
which  to  predicate  reciprocity  without  importing  those  products  like 
wool,  Mhich  we  can  soon  supply  sufiQciently  to  meet  all  American  needs. 
If  we  admit  wool  free  as  a  basis  for  reciprocity,  we  would  surrender  the 
policyof  protection,  and  I  could  not  indorse  that,  as  I  am  a  protectionist. 

XXIII.   OHIO   AND   THE    FAR   WEST    STATES    NEED   THE    SAME    TARIFF 

RATES. 

1.  Reasons  why. — Sheep  husbandry  requires  for  success  substantially 
about  the  same  protective  rates  for  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  States 
similarly  located,  as  also  for  Texas  and  the  far  West  States. 
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Wools  in  Texas  and  the  far  West  States  can  be  produced  at  less  cost 
than  in  Ohio  and  States  similarly  located,  but  the  wools  of  the  former 
are  not  of  equal  value  with  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  wools,  as  shown  by 
the  market  quotations  of  prices.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December, 
1896,  pp.  108-111,  134-130.) 

One  reason  is  that  in  some  of  the  far  west  localities  alkali  dust  in 
the  atmosphere  renders  the  wool  liber  inferior  to  that  of  more  easterly 
States. 

All  things  coasidered,  about  the  same  tariff  rates  are  needed  for  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

While  the  freight  charges  are  higher  from  Texas  and  far  West  States 
to  the  Eastern  market  than  from  Ohio,  yet  in  the  former  wools  are  pro- 
duced in  larger  flocks  and  sold  in  larger  quantities  and  with  less  of 
local  wool  buyers'  profits  than  in  the  more  easterly  States. 

2.  Soon  the  cost  of  producing  wools  in  Texas  and  the  far  West  will 
be  increased. — In  soiiie  of  the  far  West  States  woolgrowers  have  the 
benefit  of  pasturage  on  Government  lauds  free  of  cost.  But  that  con- 
dition can  not  long  continue;  the  lands  will  soon  be  taken  up  by  pur- 
chasers.    A  tariff  bill  should  look  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  j)resent. 

Australasian  merino  is  the  chief  competing  wools  with  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  other  States  east  of  the  Missouri  Eiver.  South  American 
merino  and  Cape  wools  are  the  chief  competing  wools  with  those  of 
our  far  West  States. 

XXIV.    THE    PROTECTIVE    BENEFIT    OF   WOOL    TARIFF. 

1.  Considerations  on  the  subject. — In  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
^^  protective  benefit'^  of  a  given  "  tariff  rate  ^"^  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
effect,  as  already  stated,  of: 

(1)  The  skirting  clause  (1)  increasing  value,  and  (2)  saving  cost  of 
sorting  foreign  wool. 

(2)  The  lighter  shrinkage  of  Australasian  merino. 

(3)  The  higber  price  it  commands  by  reason  of  the  soft,  lustrous  char- 
acter of  the  wool. 

(4)  The  difference  in  cost  of  reaching  the  ultimate  American  market 
to  the  Melbourne  or  London  wool  owner  and  that  of  wool  owners  in  our 
American  States. 

2.  A  statistical  table  of  results  of  protective  benefits. — And  keeping 
these  in  view,  upon  the  evidence  produced,  the  following  RESULT  is 
reached  as  to  the  '■^protective  benefit'''  of  the  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound 
under  the  act  of  1890,  based  on  computation  of  M  auger  &  Avery, 
eminent  New  York  wool  imxjorters. 
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lu  other  words,  the  nominal  dnty  of  11  cents  per  imnnd  under  the  act 
of  1890  icas  in  effect  reduced^  as  shown  by  the  following: 

Table  sltoiviiifj  the  reduction  of  the  protective  benefits  of  different  tariff  rates  hy  importing 
xi'ools  shrinking  in  washing  and  scouring  less  than  the  wool  tariff  laio  contemplated.^ 


Measure 
of  pro- 
tection 
on  raw 
wool. 

On  wool  shrinking — 

20  per 
cent. 

25  per 

cent. 

30  per 
cent. 

50  per 
cent. 

60  per 
cent. 

66  per 
cent. 

70  per 
cent. 

75  per 
cent. 

80  per 
cent. 

Duty   on    merino     "wool 
sbrinkin*;  50  per  cent: 

Cents. 

12 

11 

10 

8 

6 

12 

4 
C 

4 

6 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

8' 
6s 

4| 

Cents. 

m 

6J 
Sift 
4=\ 

m 

2il 

2i\ 

3J'7 

Cents. 

n 
4 

Cents. 
6 

f 

4 
3 

Cents. 

% 

4 

3^ 

2? 

British      and    'Canadian, 
shrinking  15  per  cent: 

HA 

m? 

9^5 

Third  class,  shrinking  30 
per  cent : 

2? 
4? 

^ 

2f 

2| 
31? 

2^ 

2 

2J? 

Third  class,  shrinking  40 
per  cent: 

Third  class,  shrinking  33 
percent: 

m 

1 

'The  computation  is  as  follows :  Suppose  1  pound  of  imported  wool  shrinks  to  50  per  cent  in  scour- 
ing, 1  pound  of  protected  wool  shrinks  to  40  per  cent  in  scouring.  Then  the  value  of  the  protected 
wool  is  iS  of  the  value  of  the  imported  wool.  If  a  duty  of  12  cents  gives  a  measure  of  protection  of 
12  cents  on  raw  wool,  it  would  give  |g  of  12  cents,  or  9|  cents,  on  scoured  wool  shrinking  60  per  cent; 
U  of  12  cents,  or  S;*^  cents,  on  scoured  wool  shrinking  66  per  cent ;  gg  of  12  cents,  or  7^  cents,  on  scoured 
wool  shrinking  70"per  cent;  -|g  of  12  cents,  or  6  cents,  on  scoured  wool  shrinking  75  percent;  |g  of  12 
cents,  or  4|  cents,  on  scoured  wool  shrinking  80  per  cent;  and  so  on  for  all  the  other  calculations. 

THE  RESULT  IS,  that  under  the  act  of  1890  a  duty  of  11  cents  per 
pound  on  unleashed  Australasian  "skirted"  merino  wools,  of  the  same 
quality  of  American  unwashed  fleece  merino,  under  conditions  existing 
July  1,  1893,  gave  to  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States  a  measure 
of  protective  benefit,  as  follows : 


On  American  luonls  shrinking  in  scouring, 
specified  jier  cent. 


60 
66 

70 
75 
80 


Protec- 
tive 
benefit. 


Cents. 
81 

m 

6? 
54 

4i 


Deduct 
tlie  added 
value  to 
Australian 
wool  by- 
skirting. 


Cents. 


Deduct  the 

advantage  in 

freights  which 

Australians 

have  over 
American  far 
West  wools. 


Cents. 


Ket 
benefit. 


Less  than 

no 
benefit. 


Gents. 


2ig 
2iV 
1 


Cents. 


0^ 


The  freight  rates  from  some  parts  of  the  far  West,  especially  Cali- 
fornia, are  less  than  2h  cents  per  pound,  but  the  charges  for  carriage 
from  ranches  to  railroad  stations  constitute  an  item  of  expense,  and 
these  wools  are  subject  to  commissions  in  reaching  the  manufacturers. 

The  Chicago  American  Sheep  Breeder,  after  careful  inquiry,  gave  the 
following  in  the  December  number,  1895: 

Transmississippi  rates. — Current  frei<rl]t  rates  on  wool  from  points  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  New  York,  Philadcljihia,  and  Boston  are  substantially  as  follows: 
From  Montana  and  the  Dakotas,  $1..50  jier  100  ])Ouu(l8;  from  Wyominjr,  Idaho,  east- 
ern Oro^on,  and  I'tah,  $1.90  per  100  pounds;  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  $2.50 
per  100  ])Ounds;  from  Colorado,  $2  per  100  jiounds. 
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The  statement  of  Mauger  &  Avery  referred  to  above  is  as  follows : 

New  York,  July  24,  189S. 
S.  N.  D.  North,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  2l8t  instant  is  received,  inclosing  proof  slip  of  the 
letter  and  tables  prepared  by  us  a  year  ago  for  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  with 
the  request  to  make  the  calculations  with  which  said  letter  concludes,  based  upon  the 
prices  of  Ohio  flue-washed  fleeces  and  Port  Phillip  (Australian)  good  average  grease 
as  these  prices  stood  July  1,  1893. 

Continuing  that  same  basis  of  calculation,  we  reach  the  following  result,  viz: 

Ohio  fine-washed  fleece  costing  24  cents  July  1,  1893,  and  shrinking  55  per  cent, 
costs  53^  cents  jjer  scoured  pound. 

Port  Phillip  good  average  grease,  costing  in  London,  July  1,  1893, 18  cents,  and  also 
shrinking  55  per  cent,  costs  in  the  United  States,  duty  and  charges  paid,  67|  cents 
per  scoured  pound,  as  follows : 

Wool $0.18 

Dutv 11 

Charges 0150 

Cost. 3050 

or  67f  cents  per  scoured  pound. 

Cost  in  London,  40  cents  per  scoured  pound. 

The  difiference  between  53^  cents  and  40  cents,  or  ISJ  cents,  is  the  amount  by  which 
the  price  of  Ohio  fine  scoured  wool  is  enhanced  because  of  the  duty  and  charges. 
This,  on  fine  Ohio,  shrinking  55  per  cent,  is  equivalent  to  6  cents  in  the  washed 
condition. 

If  wo  assume  the  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  removed,  and  take  the  prices  of  Ohio 
and  Port  Phillip  that  ruled  July  1,  1893,  as  the  basis  of  another  calculation,  viz : 

Ohio  fine-washed  fleece  costing  24  cents  and  shrinking  55  per  cent  gives  clean  cost 
53^^  cents,  and 

Port  Phillip,  good  average,  costing  in  London $0. 18 

Freight  and  charges  added 0150 

Making  cost  landed  in  the  United  States 1950 

which,  shrinking  55  per  cent,  gives  clean  cost  of  43^  cents,  we  still  find  Ohio  fine 
washed  costing  more  than  Port  Phillip  on  this  calculation,  10  cents  per  scoured  pound 
more;  but  it  would  really  be  greater,  inasmuch  as  Ohio  fine-washed  fleece  is  not 
skirted,  and  its  cost  is  thereby  increased  over  that  of  Port  Phillip,  at  least  3  cents 
per  scoured  pound,  in  our  opinion.  The  difterence  of,  say  13  cents  per  scoured  pound 
is,  on  fine  Ohio,  shrinking  55  per  cent,  equivalent  to  about  6  cents  per  pound  in  the 
washed  condition. 

We  reach  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  inquiry  "Whether  it  is  true  that  the 
great  decline  in  the  price  of  domestic  wool  has  actually  resulted  in  bringing  it  tem- 
porarily down  to  a  free-wool  basis"  is  easily  answered  in  the  negativ^e. 

It  may  be  assumed  that,  upon  the  removal  of  the  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound,  tbe 
price  of  Port  Phillip  good  average  wool  would  advance  somewhat  in  the  Loudon 
market. 

What  this  advance  might  be,  or  how  permanent  it  would  be,  no  one  can  predict. 

Besides,  there  is  another  feature  in  the  case  which  may  properly  be  considered  in 
this  connection,  i.  e.,  that  there  are  some  Australian  wools  which,  because  of  their 
heavy  shrink,  have  not  been  bought  for  the  United  States.  Such  wools  are  rela- 
tively cheaper  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  than  the  wools  usually  imported  to  this 
country. 

In  the  event  of  "free  wool"  the  advance  would  be  more  likely  to  take  place  on 
these  heavy  shrink  wools  rather  than  on  those  hitherto  brought  here  under  the  duty 
of  11  cents  per  pound. 

Yours,  truly,  Mauger  &  Avery. 

This  estimate  was  on  prices  as  they  stood  July  1,  1898 — that  is,  on 
Port  Phillip.  London  price,  18  cents  per  poniid,  and  the  New  York 
price  same  date  of  Ohio  unwashed  merino,  24  cents. 

The  effect  of  the  11  cents  per  pound  duty  then  was: 

(1)  It  gave  no  protective  benefit  to  Ohio  unwashed  merino. 

(2)  It  gave  to  Ohio  washed  shrinking  55  per  cent  in  scouring  a  pro- 
tective benefit  of  6  cents  per  pound. 

(3)  Ou  scoured  Ohio  merino  the  protective  benefit  was  about  12 
cents. 
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But  it  is  ESPECIALLY  to  be  observed  tluit  when  the  Loudon  aud 
New  York  ])rices  of  wools  declined  the  ''protective  benefit"  declined  in 
like  proportion. 

But  in  making  computations  in  this  argument  I  have  not  made  any 
reduction. 

The  results  given  are  verified  by  the  statement  of  the  Government 
actuary  in  the  Treasury  Department,  as  follows : 

Washingtox,  D.  C,  January  11,  1897. 
Jos.  S.  McCoy,  Esq.,  Government  Actuary. 

Sir:  Please  answer  for  use  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  Conjjress 
on  the  following  I'acts,  the  questions  thereto  appended.  The  value  of  wool  as  shorn 
in  the  grease  ilepends  on  the  clean  product  it  will  yield  in  scouring.  The  Aus- 
tralian unwashed  merino,  as  im])orted,  shrinks  in  scouring  an  average  of  50  per  cent. 
Ohio  merino  unwashed  shrinks  in  scouring  66:}  per  cent.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Mauger  &  Avery  that  a  tariff  rate  of  11  cents  per  pound  gave  to  Ohio  washed 
merino,  shrinking  55  per  cent,  a  protective  benetit  of  6  cents  in  competition  with 
Australian,  as  conditions  and  prices  stood  July  1,  1893. 

1.  What  is  the  protective  benefit  to  an  unwashed  pound  of  such  Ohio  merino? 

2.  What  is  the  protective  benefit  to  a  pound  of  scoured  woolf 


Assuming  that  the  price  of  such  Australian  Port  Phillips  washed  was,  July  1, 1893, 
18  cents  per  pound,  and  that  Ohio  washed  was,  in  Boston,  24  cents  per  pound ;  then, 
owing  to  the  different  shrinkage  of  the  wools,  the  prices  of  the  several  stages  of  the 
wool  would  be  as  follows : 


London 

(Port 
Philip). 

Boston 
(Ohio). 

Protective 
benefit. 

Cents. 

12 
18 
24 

Ce7its. 
12 

It 
30 

Cents. 

0 

6 

12 

If  the  prices  now  are  half  those  quoted,  the  correspondiuf 
benefits  would  be  as  follows : 


prices  and  protective 


Unwaahed 
Washed . . . 
Scoured . . . 


London 

(Port 
Philip). 


Cents. 


Boston 
(Ohio). 


Cents. 


Protective 
benefit. 


Cents. 


Yours  resiiectfully, 


Joseph  S.  McCoy,  Government  Actuary. 


XXV.  THE  RATES  OF  DUTY  NOW  NEEDED  ON  MERINO  WOOLS. 

1.  The  rates  s-tated. — The  woolgrowers'  bill  asks  for  a  duty  on 
unwashed  merino  wools  of  12  cents  per  i)ound,  double  on  washed,  treble 
on  scoured. 

So  far  as  the  double  jind  treble  duties  are  concerned,  they  were  i)ro- 
vided  for  i-n  the  acts  of  18G7,  1883,  and  1890.  They  have  been  shown 
to  be  just  by  what  has  already  been  said. 

2.  The  rate  asked  for  rery  moderate. — 1  now  propose  to  show  tliat  this 
rate  of  duty  is  very  moderate — not  at  all  "the  most  ample  protection." 

Personally  I  endeavored  to  secure  in  the  bill  14  cents,  and  the  Oliio 
Woolgrowers'  Association  in  January,  ISOG,  resolved  in  favor  of  duty 
of  "12  cents  on  (joinbiiig  wools  and  15  cents  on  merino"  unwashed. 
(Senate  Document  ISIo.  17,  December,  18'J(J,  p.  90.) 
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But  in  preparing'  a  bill  tlie  National  Woolgrowers'  Association  deter- 
mined to  be  so  moderate  in  all  they  asked  as  to  leave  no  just  ground 
for  opposition. 

Tliey  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  it  would  be  uncandid  and  below 
the  dignity  of  honorable  men  to  ask  for  more  than  was  just  and 
necessary. 

3.  Evidence  of  the  necessity  for  this  rate. — The  evidences  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  rate  of  duty  are  numerous. 

(1)  EXPLANATORY. 

The  rate  of  duty  will  depend  on  (1)  the  cost  of  producing  wools  here, 
and  (2)  the  world's  price  of  competing  wools.  The  London  price  is 
regarded  as  the  world's  price.  Port  Philip,  Australasian  merino  is  the 
standard  on  which  Ohio  and  similar  merino  is  compaied.  But  in 
making  the  comparison  the  scoured  i)ound  of  each  would  be  the  stand- 
ard by  which  to  iudge.  And  as  the  imports  of  wool  under  a  tariff 
WILL  ALWAYS  BE  THE  LIGHTEST  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the 
shrinkage  of  unskirted,  unwashed  Australasian  merino  at  50  per  cent, 
and  the  average  Ohio  at  (KV^  ])er  cent. 

2.  Preliminary  facts — Statistics  of  foreign  wool  price. — Our  wool  tariff 
acts  now  to  be  considered  are  those  of — 

(1)  March  2,  1807; 

(2)  March  3,  1883;  and 

(3)  October  1,  1890. 

It  is  important  to  see  the  world's  prices,  therefore,  in  the  years  1867, 
1883,  1890,  and  1896. 
The  world's  prices  for  these  years  were  as  follows: 


1867 
1883 
1890 
1894 
1896 


London    i  Equivalent 
price,      I    for  Ohio 
Austniliani    aviTage 
good       I  unwashed, 
scoured,        without 
per  pound.        tariff. 


Cents. 


Cents. 
t23 
20 
16J 
12 
10 


The  aver- 
age/arw. 
value  of 
unwashed 
merino, 
without 
tariff. 


Cents. 


Equivalent 
for  Ohio 
average, 
wa.shed, 
without 
tariff. 


Boston 
value,  with 
tariff, 
washed 
merino. 


Cents. 

:57j 

40i 

33' 

§20i 

Free  wool. 


Farm 
value, 
with 
tariff. 


Gents. 
54 
37i 
30 
17i 


''  Unskirted. 

t  (iolrt  value.    All  the  value.s  given  are  gold. 

t  The  currency  price  of  washed  Ohio  in  1807  wiis  57J,  with  gold  then  at  ;i  premium. 

\  Certainty  of  free  wool  aided  reduction  of  price. 

These  quotations,  to  and  including  1894,  are  from  the  Wool  Book  of 
1895,  by  Hon.  S.  X.  I).  North,  estimating  American  merino  on  the 
UNWASHED  basis,  with  a  shrinkage  of  00§  per  cent  in  scouring. 
The  quotations  of  Helmuth,  Swartze  &  Co.,  London,  December  10, 
189G,  are: 


Merino,  aver- 
age to  good. 


Equivalent 
in  cents. 


Port  Phillip- 
Fleece  

Scoured 

Greasy 

Jiuenoa  Ayrea  (36  per  cent  yield) 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
1  1  tol  3 
1    U  to  1    8J 

8i  to        9 J 
4* 


T  n- 


-87 
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The  world's  prices  are  also  given  in  House  Mis.  Doc.  No.  94,  Fifty- 
second  Congress,  second  session,  1894,  pages  502-577, being  the  Eeport 
of  tlie  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department 
on  Wool  and  Manufactures.  And  the  evidence  of  these  low  prices  is 
found  in  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  second  session  Fifty-third  Congress, 
January,  1894,  pages  30,  68,  98,  246. 

It  wiil  require  3  pounds  average  unwashed  American  merino  to  make 
1  scoured  pound  of  the  London  value  of  29  cents,  or  9.60+  cents  price 
for  eacli  unwashed  pound  American.     But  it  may  be  called  10  cents. 

The  full  table  of  quotations  for  London  are: 

Prices  current  of  the  leading  descriptions  of  colonial  wool,  December  10,  1896. 
[Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  3  and  4  Moorgate  Street)  Buildings,  E.  C.] 


Description. 


E^^tra. 


1 


6    to     1     Ih 

0  ni 


0  11     to    0  Hi 


s.   d. 
Port  Phillip 

Fleece  . 

Scoured, 

Greasj'  . 
Sydney: 

Fleece  . 
■■■   Scoured 

Greasy  , 
Queenslaiid : 

Scoured 

Greasy 
Adelaide : 

Scoured 

Greasy |    0  10    to    0  lOJ 

New  Zealand : 

Scoured 

Greasy 

Tasmania : 

Greasy 

West  Australia : 

Greasy 

Crossbred : 

Australian  scoured 

Australian  greasy,  fine  . . 

Australian  greasy,  coarse 
Lambs: 

Washed 

Greasy 

Pieces  and  locks: 

Scoured 

Greasy 

Cape: 

Snow-white 

Snow-white,  exceptional 
lots 

Country  scoured 

Western  tlecce 

Eastern  fleece 

Eastern  greasy 

Natal  greasy 


Superior. 


0  11 


1  2i  to  1 
1  3i  to  1 


«.  rf.  s.  d. 

1  4  to  1  9 

1  4  to  1  5J 

0  10  to  0  11 


0  8  to  0  8J 


1  4  to 

0  Oi  to 

1  3^  to 

0  n|  to 

1  2i  to 

0  8  to 

1  3  to 
0  9  to 

0  10  to 

0  8  to 

1  2  to 
0  10  to 

0  9i  to 

1  9  to 

0  10  to 

1  U  to 
0  8  to 


1  5 

0  10* 

1  5 

0  10 

1  3 

0  9 

1  5 
0  9J 

0  11 

0  8i 

1  4i 
0  10* 

0  10" 

2  4 

1  0 

1  3 
0  9 


Average  to  good. 


s.  d.  .1.  d. 

1  1  to  1  3 

1  li  to  1  3* 

0  8i  to  0  Oi 


Inferior  to 
average. 


0  10  to  1  0 
0  11  to  1  1 
0  6*  to  0  7i 


1  1  to  1  3 

0  7i  to  0  9 

1  1  to  1  3 

0  7i  to  0  9 

1  OJ  to  1  2 

0  6i  to  0  7§ 

1  li  to  1  24 
0  7i  to  0  8i 

0  SJ  to  0  9* 

0  6J  to  0  7i 

1  0  to  1  1 
0  8  to  0  9 
0  8i  to  0  9 


1  n   to  1  2 


0  lU  to  1  0 

0  9J  to  0  lOi 

0  8i  to  0  9 

0  6*  to  0  7i 

0  61  to  0  7i 


0  ?J  to  0  9J 


0  11  to  1  1 
0  6|  to  0  7J 


0  lOi  to  1  OJ 

0  6"  to  0  7 

0  lOi  to  1  Oi 

0  6"  to  0  7 

0  9*  to  1  0 

0  5'  to  0  6 

0  11  to  1  1 

0  6  to  0  7 

0  6J  to  0  7J 

0  4J  to  0  5J 

0  10  to  0  Hi 

0  6A  to  0  7J 

0  6J  to  0  8 


0  4i  to  0  7J 

0  6i  to  0  lOJ 
0  3J  to  0  6 


1  1  to  1  li  t   0  104  to  1  OJ 


0  11  to  0  Hi 

0  8i  to  0  9 

0  7i  to  0  8 

0  5i  to  0  6 

0  5i  to  0  6J 


0  9  to  0  lOi 

0  8  to  0  8i 

0  64  to  0  7J 

0  4  to  0  5 

0  4i  to  0  5J 


Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  figures  taken  preceding  this  table  for  com- 
y)arison  are  not  the  lowest.  And  besides  this,  the  wools  graded  as 
"INFERIOR  to  aveiiage"  are  really  average,  equal  in  selling  value  to 
American  average. 
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The  following  is  from  The,  Wool  Book  for  1895 : 

Comparison  of  annual  average  prices  of  Ohio  fine  washed  fleece  in  Boston,  and  the  same 
scoured,  with  prices  in  London  of  several  competing  fine  foreign  wools  since  1850, 

[Mauger  «fe  Avery.  | 


Tear. 


1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853  . 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
I860. 
1861  . 
1862. 
1863. 
1864  . 
1865. 
1866. 
1867 
1868. 
1869. 
1870  . 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877  . 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881  . 
1882. 
1883 
1884. 
1885  . 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890 
1891 . 
1892. 
1893  . 
1894 


^  6 


$0.  45| 
.47 
.45 
.58J 
.491 
.46i 
.55§ 
.53 
.451 
.59 
.54^ 
■4  i 
.50* 
.78| 
.901 
.83 
.67 
.5  1 
.48 
.49 
.47i 
.55i 
.72 
.574 
.55J 
.52J 
.44J 

.m 

.36i 

.491 

.43 

.421 

.40| 

.37 

•32f 

.34 

.33 

.30J 

.33J 

.33 

.311 

.29 

.261 

.201 


<  f^  2 


$0.  83J 

.85i 

.811 

1.07 

.911 

.85J 

1.043 

1.02 

.82i 

1.091 

1.02i 

.82i 

.m 

1.51J 

1.77 

1.66 

1.31i 

1.131 

.'8| 

.90^ 

.891 

l.OOJ 

1.56 

1.19| 

1.-15J 

1-044 

.87 

.91 

.741 

.7ia 

1.023 

.95i 

.90i 

.86" 

.801 

.71i 

.74 

.731 

.68 

.73i 

.731 

.705 

.64 

.581 

.511 


.34 

.34 

.39 

.40 

.36 

.39 

.46 

.46 

.45 

.47 

.48 

.44 

.44 

.44 

.46 

.45 

.47 

.43 

.40 

.34 

.34 

.42 

.52 

.50 

.47 

.44 

.401 

.404 

.40 

.374 

.43 

.39 

.391 

.38 

.36* 

.33 

.31 

.3U 

.31* 

.35 

.32 

.294 

.28 

.28 

.2(3 


$0.30 
.27 
.27 
.264 
.281 
.27 
.28 
.24 
.22 
•194 
.191 
.25 
.31 
.304 
.29, 
.27 
•24J 
•24J 
.24 
.23J 
.27 
.24 
.25 
.244 
.23 
.20 
.194 
.201 
.204 
.23 
.214 
.20 
.17 
.17 
.154 


O  bo 

O  CS 

> 

=3 


0)   ® 

Pi" 

o 


6 


.15 

.15 

.18 

.19 

.174 

.184 

.22 

.23 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.21 

.21 

.214 

.224 

.214 

.23J 

.20 

.17i 

.15 

.15i 

.20i 

.25J 

.234 

.23 

■21i 

.18i 

.18i 

.18J 

.17 

.21i 

.184 

.18 

.17 

.164 

.131 

.134 

.14 

.14 

.164 

.15" 

.131 

.12 

.114 
.104 


1.26 

.26; 

.31 

.314 

.28 

.32 

.39 

.384 

.36 

.36 

.374 

.334 

.33 

.34 

.35 

.32 

.33 

,28 

.254 

.20 

.22 

.291 

.35" 

.31 

.32 

.30 

.26 

.25 

.234 

.22; 

.251 

.221 

.234 

.224 

!20| 

.18 

.17* 

.18 

•174 

.204 

.19 

.174 

.154 

•  154 

.134 


$0, 


9 
164 
16| 
151 
154 
15 
154 
13| 
111 
094 
104 
131 
17| 
14i 
154 
15| 
13 
124 
124 
12- 
154 
13- 
134 
134 
124 
10 
104 
11' 
IT 
124 
12 
lOJ 
11 
114 
09 


.54 

.54 

.62 

.60 

.58 

.62 

.72 

.74 

.70 

.72 

.76 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.74 

.70 

.76 

.68 

.64 

.54 

.54 

.66 

.82 

.76 

.74 

.68 

.62 

.64 

.64 

.60 

.68 

.60 

.60 

.59 

.56 

.48 

.47 

.48 

.48 

.54 

.50 

.45 

.394 

.39* 

.36 


.64 


o  W) 

OS 


o      <s> 

<o  o  o 

o 


10 


11 


$0.62 
.56 
.56 
.54 
.51 
.50 
.51 
.46 
.39 
.32 
.34 
.45 
.59 
.50 
.60 
.53 
.44 
.42 
.42 
.42 
.51 
.46 
.45 
.44 
.41 
.34 
.35 
.37 
.36 
.41 
.40J 
.36 
.33 
.314 
.25 


Fine  Ohio  fleece,  January,  1895,  17  cents;  scoured,  38  cents. 

Column  9  shows  the  clean  cost  in  London  of  a  class  of  wool  most  nearly  corresponding  to  Ohio 
scoured  lieece  in  column  2.     Currency  prices  throughout  in  columns  1  and  2. 


The  prices  of  unwashed  merino,  of  course,  are  less  than  the  above 
prices  of  washed. 
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PRICES  OF  WOOL  IN  LONDON. 

[From  a  statement  liy  Helmuth,  Schwartzo  &Co.,  published  in  the  London  Economists'  Commercial 

History  and  Review  of  1894.] 

The  following  gives  the  mean  point  and  the  value  in  pence  per  pound 
of  some  leading  descriptions  of  wool  on  the  31st  of  December: 


Mean 
point. 


Value  on  December  31 — 


1894. 


1893. 


1892. 


1891.       1890, 


Australian— 

P.  P., good  average  greasy-.. 

P.  P.,  good  average  scoured  combing 

Sydney  average  greasy  (short) 

Adelaide  average  greasy 

New  Zealand  super  greasy 

Crossbred  super  greasy  (tine) 

Crossbred  aveiage  greasj'  (uied.) 

Cape,  Eastern,  extra  super  snow  white 

Cape,  Eastern,  average  tieece 

Buenos  Ayres,  average  greasy  (3(3  per  cent  yield) . . . 
Buenos  Ayres,  average  greasy  (oldSO  per  cent  basis) 

Peru,  mid<lling 

Donskoi,  average  white  carding 

East  India,  Pac  Pathan  yellow 

Lincoln  hogs 

Al]iaca,  Islay  super  tieece 

Mohair,  Turkish  lair  average 


m 
m 

8i 
7J 

lOf 

12i 

10 

18 
94 

5J 


111 

m 

16i 


7| 
14 

6 

5J 

7i 
lOJ 


8| 

U 
6i 

10 

14i 
14i 


8i 
151 

7 

5| 

8i 
llj 

P 

41 

7 

7 

6i 
lOJ 
14* 
15* 


15i 

7 


74 

6i 


10 

18 
8i 
7i 

11 


12 

12i 

13 

y* 

94 

10 

15* 

164 

18 

'<'i 

8 

84 

6? 

6 

es 

H 

6 

5J 

VI 

7| 

8i 

6* 

7 

7i 

7 

7i 

H 

9i 

94 

lUj 

14* 

12* 

15 

14i 

12i 

14 

Prices  of  wool  in  London  on  or  about  December  20,  1895. 
[From  the  London  Economist  of  December  21,  1895.] 

English,  per  pk.  of  240  pounds : 

Fleeces  Southdown  hogs £10 

Half-bred  hogs 10 

Half-bred  wethers 9 

Kent  fleeces i' 

Southdo wu  ewes  and  wethers 9 

Leicester  ewes  and  wethers 10 

Colonial,  per  pound:  «. 

Victoria,  tieece  super 1 

Scoured  good 1 

Scoured  average 1 

Greasy  average  to  fair 0 

New  South  Wales,  scoured  average 1 

Greasy  average 0 

South  Australia,  greasy  average 0 

New  Zealand,  scoured  average 1 

Greasy  average 0 

Cape,  scoured  super 1 

Fleece  average 0 

Greasy  average 0 

Natal,  scoured  average 0 

Greasy  average  0 

Crossbreds,  greasy : 

Victoria,  good  to  super 0 

New  Zealand  line 0 

New  Zealand  ujediuni 0 

New  Zealand  coarse 0 


0    to 

£12 

0 

0     to 

12 

0 

10    to 

11 

0 

10    to 

11 

10 

10    to 

12 

0 

0    to 

12 

0 

d. 

8. 

d. 

6    to 

1 

9 

5.V  to 

1 

6 

3    to 

1 

4 

lOj  to 

0 

m 

H  to 

1 

'^k 

7  A  to 

0 

^k 

6i  to 

0 

6f 

2i  to 

1 

3 

7i  to 

0 

8 

2k  to 

1 

3* 

7    to 

0 

71 

5|  to 

0 

6i 

llvj  to 

1 

0 

5*  to 

0 

6 

11     to  10 

<»i^  to  0     10^ 

ui  to  0   lOi 

9i  to  0    lOi 
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[From  North's  TTool  Book,  1895.] 

Prices  per  pound  in  each  year  of  some  colonial  and  foreign  wools. 

[Bradford  Observer.] 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


-3  cS 


d. 
25i 
25 
23J 
22 
20i 
204 
20 
18| 

2U 

19* 

19| 

19 

18J 

16* 

15| 

15| 

15| 

174 

16 

14| 

13 

12i 

llj 


d. 
15J 
154 
14| 
134 

m 

124 

12 

111 

13^ 

12 

m 

Hi 

10 

9J 
lOJ 
lOi 
llj 
lOJ 
10 

81 


St  feo 

<C   CO 


12i 
llj 

10§ 
9* 


10| 


u 

a 

> 

^ 

s-n 

u 

<\  M 

O  be 

P  S^ 

o 

■    3 

fq 

I. 

d. 

17* 

7i 

la* 

7 

16^ 

'J 

15* 

74 

12J 

74 

12* 

64 

11^ 

5| 

11* 

6i 

12S 

7* 

Hi 

7 

m 

fij 

lU 

6* 

m 

6 

9 

4* 

8J 

5J 

9 

54 

H 

6 

m 

6| 

H 

5i 

^ 

5 

n 

4i 

n 

4| 

H 

3i 

f  bb 


134 

10 

lOi 

11 

lOi 

9i 

74 
94 

104 


74 

74 
84 

7 

7 

74 

74 

7 

6i 

7 

6* 


*  Average  prices. 


t  Prices  at  end  of  year. 


English  wool  prices  in  1894,  coynpared  with  prices  in  seven  preceding  years. 
[Helnnith,  Schwartze  &  Co.] 


Highest 
point. 

lowest  point. 

Mean 

Value  December  31 — 

Tear. 

Price,  j  Tear. 

Price. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887, 

Australian : 

Port  Phillip,  good 

Pence. 

Pence. 

average  greasy  . 

1889 

13 

1894 

74 

104 

9'? 

84 

84 

9 

10 

12 

10* 

10 

Port  Phillip,  good 

average scoured 

combing 

1889 

224    1894 

14 

18i 

14 

15* 

15* 

16* 

18 

21 

19 

18 

Sydney,    average 

greasy  (short) . . 
Adelaide,  aver- 

1889 

11 

1894 

6 

8* 

6 

7 

7 

74 

84 

10 

8* 

8 

age  greasy  

1889 

94 

1894 

0 

74 

54 

5J 

6 

64 

7* 

9 

7* 

64 

New  Zealand, 

super  greasy  . . . 

1889 

13 

1894 

7i 

IDS 

7| 

84 

9 

9 

11 

124 

11* 

11 

Crossbred    super 

greasy  (fine)  ... 

1889 

15 

1894 

104 

12| 

104 

114 

12 

12* 

13 

1-14 

12* 

124 

Crossbred   aver- 

age   greasy 

(medium) 

1889 

114'  1894 

84 

10 

8* 

9* 

94 

9* 

10 

11 

9* 

94 

Cape,  Eastern : 

Extra  super  snow 

1889 

22 

1894 

14 

18 

14* 

154 

151 

16* 

18 

21 

17* 

174 
8* 

Average  fleece  . . . 

1889 

114 

1894 

6J 

94 

6J 

n 

8 

8* 

11 

9" 

Buenos  Ay  res,  aver- 

age greasy : 

1 

36  per  cent  yield.. 

1889 

84I  1894 

44 

6f 

44 

5* 

5J 

6 

H 

8* 

74 

6S 

Old  30    per  cent 

1 

1889 

6J   1894 
94 1  1886 

3a 

54 

8* 

3* 

^^ 

4| 

7? 

5 

5J 

6J 

6 

I' 

Peru,  middling 

1886 

6i 

74 

n 

84 

84 

8 

Donskoi,    average 

1 

white  carding 

1886 

8* 

1894 

64 

74 

64 

7 

6| 

7 

74 

74 

7 

7 
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English  wool  prices  in  1894,  compared  with  prices  in  seven  prececUny  years — Continued. 


Highest 
point. 


Tear.   Price. 


Lowest  point. 


Year.   Price. 


Mean 
point. 


Value  December  31- 


892.  1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

7         7i 
9i       9i 

8J 
lOi 

8i 
14 

14i      12J 

15 

22 

14i     12J 

14 

19 

5i       4J 

5i'b 

5A 

30/3    37/- 

31/11 

22/9 

Ea.st  India,  Pac  Pa- 
than  yellow 

Lincoln  hogs 

Alpaca,  Islay  super 
Heece 

Mohair,  Turkish  fair 
average  

Cotton,  middling 
American 

Wheat,  annual  aver- 
age, per  quarter 


1889 
1889 

1889 

1889 

1889 


Pence 
8 
14i 

26 

21 

6: 


1886 
1892 

1886 

1892 

1894 


Pence. 

8i 
11 
12 

2S^ 


7i|       6§ 

Hi    10 


10| 
14J 
15J 

I 
22/11    26/4 


14i 
3A 


7i 
lOi    lOJ 

Hi   12i 

12|'  13J 

I 
31/10   32/6 


Course  of  the  Liverpool  icool  market. 

[J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.] 

CLOTHING  WOOL  (FINE). 


Port  Phillip,  unwashed,  good 

New  Zealand,  unwashed,  good 

Buenos  Ayres,  unwashed,  average 


Average 

Janu- 

for ten 

ary  1, 

years. 

1894. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

11.20 

10 

9.72 

81 

6.18 

5| 

Decem- 
ber 31, 

1894. 


Change  in 
1894. 


Pence. 

84 

4J 


Per  cent. 
*]5 
*14.29 
*23.26 


Closing 
price  as 
compared 
with  aver- 
age for  ten 
years. 


Per  cent. 

]  24. 10 
t  22. 84 
t  33.  25 


CLOTHING  WOOL  (COARSE). 


Peruvian,  washed,  average.. 
Lima,  unwashed,  average  . . . 
Abudia,  unwashed,  average. 


8.17 

7 

7i 

6.42 

4i 

4i 

5.90 

5i 

5 

SHEEPSKINS. 


Buenos  Ayres,  full  woolen  matadero. 


[3.57 
'^5.26 
M.76 


*  23. 81 


til.  26 
t  29.  91 
]  15.  25 


t33.88 


COMBING  WOOL. 


Lincoln,  hog  fleeces , 

Lincoln,  wether  fleeces 

Kent,  wether  fleeces , 

Sussex,  Down  fleeces,  flocks 

Alpaca,  Islay  fleece,  average  good. 

Ali)aca,  Callao  fleece,  average 

Mohair,  Turkey  fleece,  average  fair 


10.71 

lOJ 

9J 

10.01 

10 

9J 

10.62 

10 

9i 

12.55 

11 

9i 

14.40 

15i 

14J 

9.65 

9i 

9 

14.90 

15i 

14i 

*7.14 
*7.  50 
*7.  au 
^  13.  64 
*3.  28 
-2.70 
*6.45 


t8.96 
t7.59 
i  12.90 
t24.30 
§2.43 
t6.74 
t2.68 


CARPET  AND  BLANKET  WOOLS. 


East  India,  first  Joria,  white 

East  India,  first  Candahar,  white. . . 

East  India,  Pac  I'athan,  yellow 

East  India,  ordinary,  yellow 

English  noils,  medium 

Oporto,  washed  Heece 

Egyptian,  washed,  first  white 

Don.skoi.  washed,  carding 

Scotch,  Highland,  laid 

Scotch,  lliglihinil,  undipped 

Persian,  unwashed  white  uncleaned 


0.67 

lOi 

9 

9.07 

74 

74 

7.42 

6i 

64 

6.45 

5 

4i 

9.07 

7i 

7 

8.95 

74 

7i 

9.90 

9i 

84 

7.45 

74 

7 

4.20 

^ 

34 

6.16 

5i 

54 

4.75 

4 

H 

*  12. 19 
'  1 2. 19 
*3.  70 
*15 
*9.68 
*3.33 
*8. 11 
*6.66 
*6.66 
*4.  35 
*9.  37 


f  15. 65 
tl7.  31 
f  12.  40 
t:!4.  U 
t  22.  82 
tl9 

tl4. 14 
t6.04 
tl6.  66 

;io.  71 

t  23.  69 


'■Decrease. 


t  Under. 


♦  Advance. 


5  Over. 
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And  this  price  of  28  cents  per  scoured  pound  "average  to  good" 
Australian  merino,  December,  1896,  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of 
Hon.  George  H.  Wallace,  lately  United  States  consul-general  to  Mel- 
bourne, who  shows  that  the  Australian  woolgrowers  admit  that  they  can 
place  skirted  merino  on  shipboard  at  Melbourne  for  (Jd.  (12  cents)  per 
pound,  which  is  equal  to  24  cents  per  scoured  pound,  and  this  can  be  laid 
down  in  Boston  for  less  than  28  cents.  (See  his  consular  report,  August 
5, 1892,  already  referred  to.)  He  repeats  the  same  statement  in  the  Jan- 
uary, 1897,  number  of  that  valuable  publication  the  Quarterly  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Association,  x^age  19. 

And  he  shows  that  tlie  alleged  12  cents  means  that  whole-fleece  wools 
can  be  put  on  shipboard  for  9  cents  per  pound. 

He  says : 

The  Australian  woolgrower  has  said  he  believes  he  "can  place  his  wool  on  the 
wharves  of  Melbonme  or  Sydney  at  a  cost  of  6d.  (12  cents)  per  pound ;  but,  ''he  adds, 
"that  would  leave  me  but  little  for  improvements  or  to  carry  on  through  a  succession 
of  bad  seasons."  You  will  observe  that  he  says  he  will  not  be  pinched  or  put  on  short 
rations  unless  the  price  goes  below  6(1.  We  may  infer,  if  it  did,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  practice  economy  and  a  bad  season  would  get  him  into  difficulty.  But  what  does 
he  mean  by  6d.,  or  12  cents,  for  his  woolf  To  understand  this  statement  and  take  in 
its  full  significance,  we  must  know  something  of  his  manner  of  speech.  No  squat- 
ter ever  tells  what  he  was  paid  for  the  tail  of  his  clip,  nor  does  he  ever  average  the 
prices  given  for  his  different  sorts,  but  when  he  says  he  received  6d.  or  lOd.,  as 
the  case  may  be,  he  means  that  was  the  highest  price  paid  for  any  of  his  wool,  for  the 
best  or  "top"of  his  shearing, and  means,  therefore,  that  he  can  produce  wool  so  long 
as  he  receives  12  cents  for  the  best  of  it.  The  "top"  is  usually  about  one-half  of  the 
clip,  and  if  this  is  sold  for  6d.  the  balance  would  not  bring  over  3d.,  or  an  average 
of  4id.,  or  in  United  States  currency  9  cents  per  pound  for  the  fleece  on  the  wharves 
of  either  Sydney  or  Melbourne.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  distance  between  the 
shores  of  Australia  and  those  of  the  United  States  sliould  aflord  a  margin  in  favor  of 
the  domestic  product,  but  such  .is  not  the  case.  Freight  rates  on  wool  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  seaboard  are  33^  per  cent  more  than  chartered  ship  charges  from  Mel- 
bourne to  Boston,  and  shipped  in  wooden  vessels  the  cargo  will  gain  enough  in  weight 
to  more  than  pay  the  interest  involved  in  the  longer  time  required  for  the  voyage. 

These  and  some  other  wools  of  similar  light  shrinkage  are  the  wools 
that  compete  with  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, and  States  similarly  located.  When  unwashed  and  unskirted, 
by  reason  of  their  lighter  shrinkage,  they  will  command  in  Boston 
3  cents  per  pound  more  than  Ohio,  and,  with  an  advantage  of  2  cents 
in  freights,  this  would  only  leave  a  protective  benefit  to  Ohio  of  7 
cents  and  would  only  thus  give  Ohio  17  cents  per  pound  for  unwashed 
merino.  If  even  the  Boston  cost  of  the  Australian  was  12  cents,  a 
duty  of  12  cents  would  only  give  Ohio  19  cents  for  unwashed  merino. 

As  these  wools  compete  with  Ohio  and  States  similarly  located,  the 
far-west  States  should  accord  to  woolgrowers  of  Ohio  and  similar 
States  the  privilege  of  fixing  the  duty. 

But  if  the  duty  be  less  than  12  cents,  Australasian  merino  will  come 
in  to  the  ruin  of  the  wool  industry  in  the  far-west  States.  The  unwashed 
Australian  skirted  will  command  in  Boston  5  cents  per  pound  more 
than  Utah,  Texas,  and  other  far- west  States,  and  with  2  cents  per  pound 
advantage  in  freights  this  will  onlj^  leave  a  protective  benefit  of  3  cents 
per  pound  for  Utah,  and  give  woolgrowers  there  a  farm  value  of  less 
than  10  cents  in  competition  with  Australian. 

The  South  American  merino  and  Cape  merino  are  those  chiefly  similar 
to  our  far  West  merino,  but  as  under  a  tariff  the  lightest  shrinkage  of 
these  will  be  imported  they  will  have  that  advantage.  In  1894  the  Lon- 
don price  of  Buenos  Ayres  merino  yielding  36  per  cent  scoured  was  9 
cents.     These  wools  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  as  cheaply  as  in  London. 
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With  a  Boston  price  of  9  cents,  a  duty  of  12  cents  would  give  a  pro- 
tective benefit  of  9  cents,  and  with  a  free-trade  farm  value  of  this  wool 
in  1890  of  only  6  cents,  the  farm  value  in  Utah  would  be  15  cents. 
This  is  the  competition  we  encouuter. 

3.  As  to  imports. — These  facts  can  not  be  overcome  by  an  exhibition 
of  INVOICES  of  SALES,  which  may  have  been  made  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances not  api^arent  on  their  face. 

And  Mr.  Wallace  calls  attention  in  these  words  as  to  wool  imports: 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department  reports  123,000,000  pounds  of  No.  1  wool 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  grease  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1895,  at  an  average  value  of  10|  cents  per  pound.     (Bulletin,  p.  118.) 

It  will  require  a  tariff  with  a  "protective  benefit"  of  12  cents  per 
pound  to  give  American  woolgrowers  needed  protection  in  competition 
with  merino  wools  imported  at  such  prices. 

4.  Why  a  wool  tariff  should  he  even  more  ample  than  present  foreign 
wool  prices  tvould  seem  to  justify. — There  are  reasons  why  a  wool  tariff 
should  be  more  ample  than  present  foreign  wool  prices  would  seem  to 
justify.     WHENEVEE   A    WOOL   TARIFF   shall   be   imposed, 

FOREIGN  WOOL  PRICES  WILL  GO  DOWN  AND  DOWN  IN  ORDER  TO 
GET  INTO  OUR  MARKETS,  JUST  AS  THEY  WOULD  GO  UP  AND  UP  IF 
FREE    WOOL    WERE     CONTINUED    LONG    ENOUGH   TO    DESTROY    OUR 

WOOL  INDUSTRY.  This  is  shown  in  principle  and  effect  by  what  is 
said  by  Mauger  &  Avery  on  the  subject.  (See  Senate  Document  No.  17, 
Fifty-fourth  Congress,  December,  1896,  p.  64.) 

The  wool  circular  of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  February  1,  1897,  says: 

If  there  was  any  guaranty  that  the  present  prices  of  foreign  wools  would  be  main- 
tained, a  duty  of  9  cents  per  pound  would  probably  approach  a  figure  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  all  but  woolgrowers.  But  as  the  best  class  of  skirted  Australian 
wools  on  at  least  two  occasions  witliin  the  past  eleven  years  have  been  6  cents  per 
pound  below  the  present  price,  and  will  in  all  probability  soon  be  that  low  again 
after  the  reimposition  of  a  tarill"  upon  wool,  6  cents  of  the  9  cents  tariff  would  soon 
be  offset  by  the  foreign  decline.  The  American  grower  would  then  have  on  an  aver- 
age of  but  3  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  present  prices  for  his  wool.  Therefore, 
while  a  duty  of  9  cents  would  be  ample  at  the  start,  a  permanent  duty  of  9  cents  per 
pound  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  insufficient. 

Our  tariff  should  be  framed  with  a  view  to  meet  the  competition  of 
Australian  whole  fleeces  laid  down  in  Boston  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

(2)  EVIDENCES. 

FIEST  EVIDENCE  IN  FAVOR  OF  DUTY  OF  12  CENTS— PROTECTION  UNDER  THE  ACT 

OF  1867. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  1867,  when  the  world's  price  for  unwashed  Ohio 
merino  was  in  currency  57f  cents  per  pound,  the  act  of  1867  gave  it  a 
protective  tariff  as  follows: 

On  clothing  wools  [merino],  unwashed,  value  32  cents  per  pound  or  less,  10  cents 
per  pound  and  11  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  value  exceeding  32  cents  per  pound,  12  cents  per 
pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  washed,  double  duty,  etc. 

This  was  a  duty  equal  to  13.52  cents  per  pound  on  wools  in  the 
world's  market  of  the  value  of  32  cents  per  pound,  and  a  duty  of  15.2 
cents  per  pound  on  wools  of  the  world's  value  of  more  than  32  cents  per 
pound.  Of  course  when  the  world's  price  is  higli  less  duty  is  required 
than  when  it  is  low.  Now  that  the  world's  London  price  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  only  10  cents  i)er  pound,  for  unwashed  merino  other  than 
Australian,  woolgrowers  might  well  ask  a  duty  of  more  than  20  cents  to 
be  equal  to  the  tariff  of  1867.    This  world's  price  of  10  cents,  allowing  1 
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cent  cost  to  reach  the  American  market,  would  make  the  Boston  j^rice 
11  cents;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  market  quotation,  which,  for 
July  1,  1890,  and  for  XX  unwashed  Ohio  merino  was  12  cents;  and  the 
average  merino  is  not  XX. 

Table  showing  the  price  per  i)ound  for  the  leading  grades  of  American  wool  in  the  Eastern 

market,  etc. 
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Montana   fine    average,   California  fine,   choice 
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10 
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09 
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Montana,  California,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming  tine 

scoured 
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.11 
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Every  woolgrower  knows  that  these  free-wool  prices  are  ruinous  to 
American  sheep  husbandry  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1890, 
pp.  110,  130,  104). 

Besides  the  statutory  protection  of  the  act  of  1867  the  gold  premium 
to  1879  was  large  added  protection. 


SECOND  EVIDENCE  IN  FAVOR  OF  RATE— PROTECTION  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  1883. 

In  1883,  when  the  world's  free-wool*  prices  for  unwashed  Ohio 
merino  shrinking  00|  per  cent  in  scouring  was  equal  to  20  cents  per 
pound  and  needing  more  protection  than  in  1807,  Congress  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  giving  protection  reduced  down  to  the  following: 

Clothing  wools,  value  30  cents  per  pound  or  less,  10  cents  per  pound;  value  over 
30  cents,  12  cents  per  pound;  washed  wool,  double  duty. 

Much  of  the  world's  unwashed  light- shrink  age  merino  then  com- 
manded in  the  world's  markets  over  30  cents  per  pound;  and  yet,  with 
a  protective  tariff  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  such  wools  and  of  10  cents 
per  pound  on  all  other,  merino  sheep  husbandry  declined.  Under  it 
sheep  declined  in  number  from  50,020,620  in  1884,  with  a  wool  clip  of 
308,000,000  pounds,  to  only  43,431,130  in  1891,  producing  285,000,000 
pounds. 

How  can  sheep  husbandry  prosper  noiv  even  with  a  duty  of  12  cents? 

The  Ohio  Wool  Growers  Association,  in  January,  1890,  were  right  in 
asking  for  a  tariff  of  15  cents  per  pound. 

*  The  Boston  protected  price  was  then,  for  American  washed,  40^  cents  per  pound. 
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THIRD  EVIDENCE  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  RATE— THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1890. 

The  act  of  1890  gave  to  un washed  merino  a  duty  of  11  cents  per 
pound  when  the  world's  Loudon  price  was  equal  to  16|  cents  on 
unwashed  merino  shrinking  (>(>§  per  cent,  and  the  protected  American 
price  on  washed  merino  was  35  cents. 

Under  that  act  sheep  husbandry  barely  lived — lived  on  hope  more 
than  realized  benefits — bope  deferred — with  declining  wool  prices,  and 
lived  ONLY  because  the  world's  prices  of  all  farm  products  from  some 
cause,  or  causes,  were  so  low,  that  wool  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
asters, and  the  inadequate  tariff,  as  conditions  soon  became,  was  merely 
a  tabula  in  na^ifrafjio,  only  awaiting  the  shipwreck  which  came  with  the 
free- wool  act  of  1894. 

It  has  been  well  described  "as  an  act  of  confiscation"  entitled  to 
ample  compensation. 

CALL   A   HALT   IN   THE   WARFARE   AGAINST  WOOLGROWERS. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  in  the  warfare  on  sheep  husbandry  commenc- 
ing with  the  act  of  1883.  Without  hostile  legislation,  it  is  beset  with 
dangers  which  no  other  agricultural  industry  enc(ranters.  Dogs,  dogs, 
everywhere!  Coyotes,  wolves,  and  free- wool  legislation,  worse  than 
wolves!  It  encounters  losses  by  disease,  storms,  blizzards.  It  now 
appeals  for  help. 

Certainly  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  a  duty  of  12  cents  per 
pound  is  very  moderate  indeed. 

But  there  is  more — 

FOURTH  EVIDENCE  IN  FAVOR  OF  RATE. 

The  able  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers in  the  September,  1896,  bulletin  of  the  association  says: 

The  market  reports  show  that  the  worhl's  production  of  wool  haa  doubled  since 
1870,  and  that  the  demand  for  it  has  been  steadily  lagging  behind  this  enormous 
increase  in  supply. 

The  clip  of  the  present  year,  according  to  the  annual  estimates  of  the  National 
Association,  will  not  excefod  270,000,000  pounds,  and  the  average  FARM  VALUE 
WILL  NOT  EXCEED  8  CENTS  A  POUND,  reducing  the  total  value  to  $20,800,000— 
a  loss  of  60  per  cent. 

And  the  accuracv  of  this  is  proved  by  statistics  of  prices  in  1896. 
(See  ESPECIALLY  Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp. 
107-110,  133-136.) 

If  the  duty  of  12  cents  would  give  a  protective  benefit  of  12  cents, 
the  average  farm  value  would  only  be  20  cents,  but  this  will  not  give 
just  compensation  for  merino  wool  production  east  of  the  Missouri 
Kiver. 

But  a  tariff  rate  of  12  cents,  even  with  the  skirting  clause  omitted, 
will  not  give  a  protective  benefit  of  more  than  8  cents  in  competition 
with  Australasian  merino  shrinking  only  50  per  cent  in  scouring.  The 
LIGHTEST  will  be  imported,  and  it  will  for  that  reason  command  all 
of  3  or  4  cents  per  pound  in  our  markets  more  than  our  AVERAGE 
merino. 

Added  to  this  is  the  advantage  in  freights  in  favor  of  Australasian 
wool. 

There  is  still  another  mode  of  estimating  needed  duty. 

FIFTH  EVIDENCE  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  RATE. 

In  order  to  fix  the  proper  tariff  duty  for  wools,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain — 
1.  The  cost  of  production. 
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2.  The  cost  of  shipment  from  the  farm  or  ranch  to  the  ultimate  mar- 
ket, including'  (1)  local  wool  buyers'  profits,  (13)  freight  charges,  (3)  com- 
missions of  wool  dealers,  (4)  insurance  and  interest. 

3.  The  free-wool  farm  value — that  is,  the  price  at  the  local  market 
nearest  to  the  farm  or  ranch  under  free  wool,  as  in  the  past  two  years. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  London  or  other  foreign  price  of  competing 
wools  is  not  a  safe  or  just  basis  on  which  to  make  an  estimate  in  fixing 
duties,  because — 

1.  The  foreign  wools  selected  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
will  always  be  (1)  of  the  best  of  any  particular  class,  and  (2)  having  the 
lightest  shrinkage  in  scouring,  and  hence  (3)  will  in  our  American 
markets  command  from  3  to  7  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  average 
American  wools  of  similar  classes. 

2.  This  is  especially  so  as  to  foreign  wools  if  imported  "  skirted." 
This  has  already  been  shown. 

3.  The  result  is  that  just  in  so  far  as  the  foreign  wools  of  any  class 
will  command  in  our  market  more  than  the  average  of  oar  American 
wools  of  the  same  class,  this  excess  is  so  much  subtracted  from  the 
nominal  tariff,  leaving  a  protective  benefit  of  only  the  tariff  rate  less  the 
higher  value  of  the  foreign  wool.  (See  ESPECIALLY  in  this  connection 
Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1806,  p.  126.) 

The  free-wool  farm  value  has  already  been  shown.  (Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  17,  December,  1890,  pp.  29-32,  134-137,  164.)  But  in  this 
connection  it  is  proper  to  show  the  farm  value  for  merino  wool,  as 
follows : 


Table  $howing  the  price  per  pound  for  the  leading  grades  of  American  tvool  in  the  Eastern 
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Ohio  XX  fine  unwashed. .--.-. 
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It  should  be  here  noticed  that  the  average  merino  of  Ohio  and  States 
similarly  located  is  not  XX,  and  the  average  farm  value  of  unwashed 
would  be  not  exceeding  9  cents  (free  wool,  world's  price),  even  if  the 
present  world's  ])rices  can  be  maintained,  as  they  can  not. 

If  we  make  the  very  liberal  estimate  that  a  duty  of  12  cents  would 
give  a  protective  benefit  of  10  cents,  as  against  Argentina  unwashed 
and  against  Australasian  unskirted  unwashed  merino  made  dutiable 
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as  washed,  as  our  bill  i)roposes,  tlie  protective  benefit  would  give  for  our 
unwashed  meriuo,  shriuking  60|  per  ceut,  as  follows : 


Grade  of  wool,  fine  merino. 


Free-wool 
farm  price. 


Protective 
tarifi'  bene- 
fit of  12 
cents  duty. 


Protected 
farm  price. 


Cents. 


OhioX 

Territorial: 

Montana  fine  average,  California  fine,  choice  Nevada,  and 
choice  fine  Wyoming 


Cents. 


Cents. 


20 
15 


The  free- wool  farm  value  is  as  given  by  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.  (Sen- 
ate Document  Ko.  17,  December,  1S9G,  pp.  110, 13G,  164.) 

A  Texas  woolgrower,  writing  from  Seymour  December  1,  1896,  to 
Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  said : 

In  October,  1891,  my  clip  was  sold  at  20*  cents  per  pound  net,  while  my  1894  clip 
netted  me  about  5i  cents,  my  1895  clip  netted  me  4*  cents,  and  1896  less  than  4  cents. 
I  have  the  accounts  of  sales  to  substantiate  what  I  say  if  any  one  doubts  it.  The 
cost  of  raising  slieep  hiis  increased  instead  of  decreased,  as  we  have  to  pay  for  all 
the  ranfje  we  use.  It  costs  me  $300  per  year  to  range  2,000  sheep,  $35  per  month  for 
labor,  about  $10  per  month  for  board,  a  wagon  and  team,  a  camp  outfit,  salt,  and 
many  incidental  expenses  not  enumerated,  wliich  make  the  cost  to  us  nearly  50  cents 
a  head  to  run  our  sheep,  and  besides  we  have  wolves  to  kill  the  sheep. 

This  year's  clip  of  this  section  of  Texas  was  all  shipped  out  by  the  1st  of  July,  and 
has  been  sold  in  St.  Louis  at  6  cents,  netting  the  growers  less  than  4  cents.  (Senate 
Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  165;  Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1895, 
p.  168,  210.) 

But  if  the  free-wool  farm  value  in  Texas  and  the  Eocky  Mountain 
region  should  even  be  8  cents,  with  a  protective  benefit  of  10  cents  the 
price  would  only  be  18  cents. 

These  prices  will  not  pay  the  fair  cost  of  producing  merino  wools. 

The  California  Wool  Association  sent  the  following  communication  to 
the  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress;  also  to  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  relative 
to  tiie  hearing  of  the  prospective  tariff  on  wool  on  the  6th  proximo : 

San  Francisco,  December  28,  1896. ' 
We  wish  to  call  your  attention  and  careful  consideration  to  the  following  facts 
concerning  the  wool  industry : 

The  decrease  in  the  clip  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1895  was  enormous,  and 
for  1896  will  be  yet  more  disastrous.  In  addition  to  this  enormous  falling  off  in  pro- 
duction, prices  iaave  fallen  so  low  that  it  no  longer  pays  the  cost  of  growing.  In 
many  instances  in  our  State  during  the  past  two  years  well-known  woolgrowers 
have  offered  their  fall  clip  of  wool  to  anyone  who  would  shear  and  take  it  away, 
because  the  expenses  of  sliearing  and  marketing  were  greater  than  its  value,  thus 
showing  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  wool  industry.  Owing  to  this  serious  con- 
dition of  affairs,  the  California  wool  clip  will  show  a  loss  for  1896  of  fully  6,000,000 
pounds,  and  the  decline  in  the  value  of  sheep  has  been  about  70  per  cent. 

PRICES. 

Cents. 

Spring  California  wool  before  Wilson  tariff  ranged 12  to  22 

Sprinsr  California  wfiol  now  range 4  to  12 

Fall  California  wool  before  Wilson  tariff  ranged 7  to  15 

Fall  California  wool  now  range 2  to    9 

Scoured  wool  before  Wilson  tariff  ranged 30  to  55 

Scoured  wool  now  range 12  to  30 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  have  also  suffered  greatly.  Our 
domestic  manufacturers  can  not  successfully  compete  with  the  low  wages  paid  labor 
in  foreign  countries. 

Wages  in  England  are  much  lower  tlian  in  the  United  States,  and  in  France  and 
Germany  still  lower. 
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Japan  is  rapidly  becoming  a  manufacturing  nation.  The  wages  are  absurdly  low, 
being  from  38  cents  a  day  for  their  best  operators  down  to  3  cents  and  5  cents  for 
unskilled  labor. 

The  immense  importations  of  wool,  shoddy,  waste,  etc.,  have  lessened  the  demand 
for  raw  material,  labor,  and  manufactured  product  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States.  The  eftect  of  this  has  been  to  enforce  idleness 
and  to  stop  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  woolen  machinery  in  the  United  States  within 
the  past  year.  There  are  in  the  State  of  California  alone  seven  scouring  mills, 
employing  from  400  to  500  hands,  which  have  been  very  disastrously  att'ected  by  the 
enormous  importations  of  scoured  wool  from  foreign  countries. 

A  thorough  protective  tariff  for  both  wool  and  woolens,  with  specific  and  not  ad 
valorem  duty  for  wool,  and  a  combined  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  for  goods, 
neither  to  be  less  than  the  McKinley  taritf,  will  insure  reasonable  prosperity  for  our 
whole  country. 

J.  R.  Hall, 

A.    C.    SCHLESINGER, 
M.   S.   KOSHLAJSID, 

Comviittee, 
THE   COST   OF  PRODUCING  WOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  has  beeu  shown  that  the  ACTUAL  fair  cost  of  producing  merino 
wools  iu  the  region  from  Boston  to  Kansas  is  all  of  25  cents  per  pound, 
brook  washed,  without  including  anything  for  profit,  or  for  risk  of  loss  of 
sheep  by  dogs,  diseases,  or  other  agencies  of  destruction,  so  that  such 
wool  shouhl  sell  for  about  30  cents,  farm  value.  In  Texas  the  actual 
cost  has  been  estimated  at  16  cents  unleashed,  and  to  allow  a  fair  profit 
and  for  risks,  interest  on  investment,  etc.,  the  farm  value  should  be  at 
least  20  cents.  This  would  be  equal  to  about  30  ceiits  for  fleece- washed 
wool.  The  heavy  shrinkage  of  these  wools,  and  the  freight,  from  2  to 
3  cents  per  pound  to  Eastern  markets,  besides  commission,  would  place 
Ohio  and  Texas  on  about  an  equal  footing. 

The  evidence  to  support  this  is  too  voluminous  now  to  present,  but 
it  will  be  found  in  Senate  Document  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first 
session,  December,  1895,  pages  107, 152;  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  January,  181)1,  pages  36,  ^'6, 99, 253, 254, 
265, 269, 270, 279, 288;  also  Mis.  Doc,  same  session,  No.  77,  pages  60, 69, 
82, 101. 

SIXTH  EEASON  FOR  THE  RATE. 

(1)  Change  of  conditions  since  the  act  of  1890  was  passed. — Even  if 
the  act  of  1890  had  been  adequate — as  it  was  not  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  passed — yet  conditions  have  changed  since  that  time  to  require 
increased  duties. 

A  CONCLUSIVE  argument  in  favor  of  a  decided  increase  of  duties 
on  wool  has  been  made  by  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  who  show  that  the 
world's  prices  of  wools  have  largely  declined  since  the  act  of  1890  teas 
passed.    They  say : 

Messrs.  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  of  London,  in  their  March  circular,  show 
that  the  world's  supply  of  wool  from  1891  to  1895  had  increased  from  2,121,000,000 
pounds  to  2,342,000,01)0  pounds,  an  increase  in  the  world's  supply  in  four  years  of 
221,000,000  pounds.  The  efi:ect  of  this  enormous  increase  in  the  supply  upon  Euro- 
pean markets  was  to  depress  the  foreign  price  of  wool  from  £13  Is.  2d.  per  bale  in 
1891,  to  only  £11  per  bale  in  1895,  a  chcUne  of  over  IS  per  cent.  This  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  there  was  then  221,000,000  pounds  more  wool  in  the  world 
than  the  woolen  machinerv  of  the  world  could  consume.  (Senate  Document  No. 
17,  December,  1895,  pp.31,  101.) 

The  secretary  of  the  National  A  ssociation  of  Wool  Manufacturers  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  association  for  September,  1896,  says: 

In  the  bulletin  of  this  association  appear  the  monthly  quotations  of  the  prices  of 
sixty  differ  jnt  varieties  and  growths  of  domestic  wools  iu  the  Bostonmarkets.    Taking 
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these  quotations  by  jiroupa,  as  they  are  there  arraiiKfd,  and  comparing  the  prices 
in  April,  LS'JO,  with  the  prices  in  Ai)ril,  18%,  we  have  tlie  following  results,  by 
groups : 


Averafre  Price. 


April,  1890.  April,  1896. 


Per  cent 
of  decline. 


Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  "West  Virginia,  Michigan,  New  Tort,  New 
England,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Missouri,  24  varieties, 
washed  and  unwashed 

Texas,  California,  Oregon,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Georgia,  and  Southern,  2ti  varieties,  scoured 

Pulled  wools,  10  varieties,  scoured 

Total,  60  varieties 


Cents. 
30.3 


49.1 
45.9 


40.9 


Cents. 
17.4 


27.4 

28.5 


23.5 


42.3 


44.2 
38 


42.4 


The  average  decline  in  the  whole  group  is  42  per  cent. 

No  other  commodity,  raw  or  manufactured,  has  suffered  a  decline  in  value  which 
approximates  this.  Its  extent  and  siguificauce  may  be  shown  in  the  specific  case  of 
Ohio  XX  wool.  It  has  dropped  in  [Uoston]  value,  in  the  face  of  equal  competition, 
from  29  cents  in  1892  to  18^  cents  per  jjouud  in  1896. 

This  is  Boston  price,  leaving  the  farm  value  only  15^  for  WASHED 
XX  while  the  average  Ohio  wools  will  not  be  XX,  but  only  X.  Justice 
Bateman  &  Co.  put  the  farm  value  of  XX  fine  unwashed  July  1,  1896, 
at  9  cents.     (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  27.) 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  Australasian  good  scovred  merino  com- 
manded ill  the  Loudon  world's  market  prices  per  ijouud  as  follows: 

Cents. 

1867 68 

188;^ 59 

1890 50 

1894 36 

1896 28 

This  leaves  the  value  of  unwashed  9^  cents  per  pound  for  1896. 
These  great  declines  in  the  Avorld's  prices  show  the  necessity  for 
increased  protection. 

(2)  A  mode  of  computing  the  protective  benefit  of  a  duty  of  12  cents  per 
pound. — I  make  a  statement,  which  I  submit  to  Theodore  Justice,  as 
follows: 

"The  competition  of  the  Port  Philip  Australian  merino  is  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  justify  a  most  careful  examination  of  its  effect  in 
every  mode  which  will  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  Australian  wool  has  SEVERAL  advantages  over  Ohio,  but  I 
will  first  consider  two  advantaqes  over  Ohio  merino: 

1.  The  advantage  of  LIGHTER  SHRINKAGE,  and 

2.  Less  cost  in  reaching  the  Boston  market. 

I  will  now  adoi)t  an  UISIERRIXG  mode  of  judging  of  the  effect  of 
Australian  comjx'tition  by  a  mode  of  computation  which  eliminates 
these  elements  of  advantage. 

1.  The  farm  value  of  Ohio  XX  unwashed  merino  .July  1,  1896,  as 
stated  by  Justice,  Bateman  «&  Co.  (Senate  Do(;ument  No.  17,  December, 
1896,  p.  110),  was  9  cents.  Their  statement  is  appended  hereto  in  the 
api)endix — Prices  of  Wools.  This,  of  course,  was  without  any  tariff 
benefit.  In  the  mode  of  computation  now  being  adopted  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Australian  wool  in  reaching  the  Boston  market  is  elim- 
inated. 
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2.  The  Australian  meriuo  is  of  so  much  lighter  shrinkage  than  the 
Ohio  that  two  unwaslied  pounds  of  the  Australian  will  make  one 
scoured  pound  of  wool.  The  wool  circular  of  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.,  Liv- 
erpool, December  19,  1896,  quotes  Port  Phillip  (Australian)  average 
unwashed  at  8|d.  (17^  cents),  and  this  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston,  say, 
for  1  cent,  making  Boston  cost  18^  cents,  and  the  Boston  value  of  a 
scoured  pound  will  be  37  cents. 

It  will  require  3  pounds  of  our  Ohio  unwashed  to  make  a  scoured 
pound.  This  in  competition  with  Australian  would  give  the  Ohio  wool- 
grower  one-third  of  37  cents  without  tariff  for  each  pound  of  Ohio 
unwashed,  or  12^  cents  in  the  Boston  market.  But  the  Port  Philip 
has  other  advantages  in  commanding  a  better  price  than  Ohio. 

1.  As  it  is  imported  skirted  it  has  an  advantage  of  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  per  pound  by  saving  the  cost  of  "sorting."  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  "skirting"  onlj'- added  5  per  cent  to  the  scoured  value  of 
wool.  If  this  be  true,  then  why  do  Eastern  manufacturers  object  so 
strenuously  to  the  removal  of  the  skirting  clause'?  But  it  is  not  cor- 
rect. It  has  been  shown  that  the  cost  of  sorting  alone  is  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  a  pound. 

2.  Another  advantage  of  skirting  is  that  by  rejecting  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  fleece  the  finer,  better  portion  of  the  imported  fleece  will 
sell  for  2^  cents  per  pound  in  the  Boston  market  more  than  the  Ohio 
unskirted  fleece.  The  evidence  of  Hon.  George  H.  Wallace,  which  has 
been  given,  shows  this  to  be  a  decided  underestimate  of  the  advantage 
which  the  Port  Philip  wool  has  in  selling  price. 

3.  The  Australian  merino  has  another  advantage.  It  is  a  softer  wool 
with  a  peculiar  luster,  which  does  not  add  to  its  intrinsic  value,  but  to, 
satisfy  the  demand  of  a  luxurious  fashion,  adds  to  its  selling  price 
over  the  Ohio,  say,  all  of  1  cent  per  pound.  Here,  then,  are  4  cents  per 
pound  advantage  which  the  Port  Phillip  has  over  Ohio,  and  by  this 
amount  the  protective  benefit  of  tariff  rates  will  be  reduced.  This  leaves 
the  Ohio  farm  value  in  competition  with  Port  Phillip,  and  without  the 
benefit  of  a  tariff,  to  be  only  8^  cents.  And  the  accuracy  of  this  esti- 
mate is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  average  farm  value  of  all  wools  of 
this  country  in  1890  was  only  8  centsper  pound,  which  includes  medium 
wool  of  greater  value  than  merino.  The  tariff,  then,  must  be  such  as  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  8^  cents  and  the  fair /arm  price,  which 
the  Ohio  woolgrower  should  have  for  his  wool. 

A  tariff  of  12  cents  would  at  most  only  make  it  20  cents  for  Ohio 
unwashed  merino,  and  this  is  not  the  most  ample  i^rotection  even  for 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  other  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri. It  would  make  the  farm  value  of  Michigan  unwashed  merino 
even  less  than  18  cents,  with  the  duty  added,  as  the  average  Michigan 
merino  does  not  command  as  much  as  Ohio.  It  will  not  give  a  farm  or 
ranche  value  to  Utah  and  Eocky  Mountain  unwashed  merino  of  13 
cents  per  pound,  because  these  wools  command  less  price  than  Ohio, 
and  it  costs  them  something  more  to  reach  the  Boston  market. 

I  submitted  the  foregoing  statement  to  the  eminent  wool  dealer, 
Theodore  Justice,  for  his  opinion  thereon.  I  have  his  answer  as 
follows: 

Washington,  January  7,  1896. 
flou.  Wm.  Lawrence; 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  examined  your  foregoing  statement  relating  to  the  increased 
cost  of  several  grades  of  domestic  merino  wool  (unwashed)  by  reason  of  the  impo- 
sition of  12  cents  per  pound  duty,  and  find  that  they  closely  agree  with  my  own 
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calculations,*  tlie  maximum   difference  m)t   exceeding  2  cents  per  pound  in  one 
instance  and  1  cent  in  the  other. 

Yours,  tiuly,  Theodore  Justice. 

There  are  other  considerations  not  to  be  overlooked. 

(1)  Whenever  our  tarif  shall  be  imposed  on  foreign  wool  the  Australian 
woolgrower,  in  order  to  reach  our  market,  will  reduce  his  price.  This 
may  be  inferred  from  the  evidence  of  Mauger  &  Avery,  found  in  Senate 
Document  No.  17,  December,  189G,  page  G3,  and  which  is  given  in  a 
subsequent  i)art  of  this  argument. 

(2)  And  the  evidence  of  Hon.  George  H.  Wallace,  which  I  have  pre- 
sented, shows  that  the  Australian  woolgrowers  can  well  afford  to 
reduce  their  price. 

AN  ERRONEOUS  MODE  OF  COMPUTATION. 

Those  who  are  opposing  adequate  protection  for  American  wool- 
growers  make  their  estimates  on  Port  Phillip  superior  unwashed 
merino,  which  is  quoted  by  J.  S.  Bowes  &  Bro.  at  lid.  (22  cents),  while 
the  AVERAGE  is  8fd.  (17*  cents). 

But  in  making  a  proper  protective  tariff  we  must  take  the  average 
American  merino,  and  contrast  it  with  the  average  Port  Phillip.  And 
Ohio  XX  is  better  than  the  average  American  merino.  That  is,  this 
is  so  if  we  assume  that  Port  Phillip  is  the  only  merino  competing  with 
our  American  merino. 

Those  who  oppose  adequate  j)rotection  omit  to  quote  the  price  of 
OTHER  Australian  and  Cape  and  Argentina  merino  competing  with 

*  Table  below,  which  was  calculated  upon  experience  with  the  McKinley  duty  of 
11  cents  on  unwashed  wool  of  the  lirst  class,  and  is  found  in  one  of  the  wool  circu- 
lars of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co. : 

American  ivool,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  prices, 

[In  the  third  colutnn  is  shown  the  araouut  of  protection  that  actually  resulted  from  the  McKinley  law 
on  twelve  leading  grades  of  American  wool;  in  the  fourth  coluiun  the  rates  per  pound  that  the 
McKinley  law  provided  on  foreign  grades  of  like  kiud  and  quality;  in  the  fifth  column  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  protection  that  the  Dingley  bill  would  have  supplied  if  the  bill  had  been  passed 
last  winter,  and  before  its  influence  had  been  partly  discounted  by  excessive  importations.] 
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our  American  merino.     The  December  (1896)  Liverpool  wool  circular 
of  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.  quotes  as  follows: 

Adelaide  unwashed  average,  6d.  (12  cents). 
New  Zealand  unwashed  average,  T^d.  (15  cents). 
Montevideo  merino  unwashed  superior,  7d.  (14  cents). 
Lima  unwashed  superior,  6d.  (12  cents). 

Thus  it  is  seen  these  wools  come  in  at  less  price  than  the  Port  Phillip. 
These  are  merino  wools,  with  which  Ohio  and  the  Bocky  ivlountain 
region  must  compete,  and  it  is  manifest  that  even  a  duty  of  12  cents 
per  pouud  in  competition  with  these  wools  will  not  give  "the  most 
ample  protection." 

And  now  I  submit  that  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  proposed  duty 
of  V2  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  merino  is  less  than  it  should  be — 
less  than  ''  the  most  ample  protection." 

And  I  insert  the  wool  circular  from  which  I  have  quoted  as  follows: 

[I'rom  J.  L.  Bowers  &  Bro.'s  Private  Circular,  Liverpool,  December  19,  1896.] 

Imports  and  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

MOVEMENTS  DUKING  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 


Total  imports 

Total  exports: 

Home  pioductioiis  aud  manufactures.. 
Eoreigii  i)roductioii3  aud  maiiul'actures 

Total  trade 


November, 
1896. 


£42,  502,  969 


18, 539,  853 
4,  380,  431 


65, 423,  253 


November, 
1895. 


£39,006,941 

19,  540,  333 
4,  364, 070 


62,911,344 


Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 
(— )  in  1896. 


+  £3,496,028 
—      1,  000.  480 


+ 


10.  301 


+      2,511,! 


In  the  following  table  are  given  the  complete  figures  for  the  eleven  months: 


Total  imports 

Total  exports : 

Home  productions  and  manufactures... 
Forei;;u  i)roduclious  and  manufactures. 


Total  trade . 


Eleven 
months,  1890. 


£398,303,740 


219,  831,  003 
50.  853,  653 


608,  788, 396 


Eleven 
months,  1895. 


£379,  750,  023 


208,  989,  636 
54,  943,  317 


641,  682,  976 


Increase  (+) 
or  decrea.se 
(— )  in  1896. 


+  £18,553,717 

+    12,641,367 
—      4, 089,  664 


+     27, 105, 420. 


Apart  iioui  the  business  in  raw  wool,  the  total  value  of  exports  of  manufactures  of 
wool  and  wool  yarn  lor  the  eleven  mouths  were: 

1894 £18,366,115 

1895 24,828,537 

1SL6 23,503,282 

Quotations. 

CLASS  No.  1. 
[Jar.nick— Clothing  wool.] 


Port  Phillip,  unwa.5hed:  d. 

Superior 11 

Average SJ 

Inferior  and  faulty 6J 

Crossbred,  superDue 11 

Crossbred,  faulty 8 

Adelaide,  unwashed: 

Superior 8^ 

Average 6 

New  Zealand,  unwashed : 

Superior 9i 

Gooil %l 

Average 7  J 

Crossbred,  superior lu| 

Crossbred.  Lincoln 9| 

Sydney,  unwashed: 

Sui»erior 10 


Syduev,  unwashed — Coritiuued:  ,  d. 

Good 9 

Monte  Video,  merino,  uu\vashcd: 

Superior 7 

Good  average '. 6J 

Lima,  unwashed: 

Superior 6 

Average 5i 

Abudia,  unwashed,  average 5| 

Casablanca,  unwashed,  average 4J 

Peruvian,  washed,  aver.ige 7i 

Port  Philip,  washed,  avei;ige 13J 

Buenos  Ayres,  puUed,  washed,  average,  co)ub- 

ing llf 

Chilian,  unwashed: 

Merino,  good 5J 

Mestizo,  good 5^ 


Actual  tare  and  1  pouud  per  112  pounds  draft,  except  upon  Buenos  Ayres  puUcd,  on  which  draft  is 
not  allowed. 


H- 
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Quotations — Continued. 

CLASS  No.  2. 
[Laboring — Combing  English  wools.] 


English:  d. 

Nottingham  hogs Hi 

Nottingham  wet  hers 9i 

Torksliire  hogs IH 

Yorkshire  wethers 9i 

Kent  wethers,  super OJ 

Southdown  tegs lOJ 

Southdown  flocks,  J  tegs,  f  ewes 10 

Sussex  picked  tegs lUJ 

Sussex  flocks,  J  tegs,  f  ewes 10^ 

Shropshire  hogs  ("picked"') 10^ 

Shropshire  wethers  ("picked") 10^ 

Kadnor  fleeces 8J 

Hereford  hogs 9 J 

Lincoln  hogs 11 

Lincoln  wethers 10 


English— Continued :  d. 

Norfolk  down  tegs 10 

Norfolk  down  ewes 9J 

Norfolk  half-bred  hogs 10 

Norfolk  half-bred  wethers 9J 

Irish : 

Selected  hogs 10^ 

Selected  wethers 9J 

Super  hogs  (including  the  pick) lOJ 

Super  wethers  (including  the  pick) 10 

Cheviot: 

Hogs,  washed 11 

"VVetliers,  washed 10 

Half  breds : 

Hogs,  washed lOJ 

Wethers,  washed 9| 


[Laminate — Alpaca,  mohair,  etc.] 


Alpaca:  d. 

Islay  fleece,  good  average 15 

Islay  fleece,  average 14J 

Juli  fleece llj 

Chala  fleece 11 

Callao  fleece OJ 

Islay,  seconds 8| 

Llama 8J 

Huarizo QJ 

Vicu na 42 

Mohair,  Turkey,  fair  average: 

Angora 16J 

Castamboul 16 

Beybazar 16J 

Eskessier 16^ 

Mohair,  Turkey,  our  fine  selected  fleeces 17J 

r~A  discount  of  5  per  cent  is  allowed  on  Turkey  mohair  fleece  and  inferiors.  Cape  mohair  is  gener- 
ally sold  witliout  discount.  No  discount  on  Van  mohair.  Alpaca  fleece  is  sold  with  IJ  per  cent  dis- 
count, except  Callao  fleece,  and  seconds,  llama,  Huarizo,  and  other  inferiors,  which  arc  net.  Mohair 
and  alpaca  matchings  are  sold  with  varying  discounts,  but  our  quotations  are  without  discount. 

CLASS  NO.  3. 
[Magnetic — Carpet  wools. — English  markets.] 


Mohair,  Van :  d. 

White  (nominal) 12i 

Colors  (nominal) 11 

Mohair,  Cape: 

Average  fleece,  white 15J 

Ordinary  fleece,  white 13J 

Turkey  mohair  matchings: 

Our  6s.  quality (a) 

Our  5s.  quality (a) 

Cape  mohair  matchings,  our  6s.  quality (a) 

Ca.shmere: 

Uonibay,  white 6 

Bombay,  colored 5 

Chiua.Vhite 8  to  10 

China,  colored 4J  to  9 


East  India  candahar:  d. 

Best  soft  white -8 

Soft  white 7J 

Pale  yellow- 7J 

White  pieces 5i 

Gray  and  black 4J  to  5i 

Unwashed  and  unsorted,  average 4J 

East  India  vicaneer : 

First  white 9 

First  yellow 8J 

Second  yellow 7J 

East  India  joria: 

First  w Into 1  Oi 

First  yellow 8 

First  colored 7 

East  India  khelat: 

White 4J  to  5 

Yellow 3^  to  4 

Yellow  locks 3 J  to  4 

•  Gray  and  black 3J 

East  India  pac  pathun : 

Whit« 6Jto7J 

Yellow 5  to7| 

Yellow  pieces 4^ 

Giay  and  black 4 

East  India  pathan: 

White 5J  to6J 

Yellow 4  to4J 

Yellow  pieces 3 J  to  4 

Gray  and  l)lack i 

East  India  vicaneer  and  joria,  coarse: 

White 5.i  to  6J 

Yellow 4  to  5 

Yellow  pieces 4  to  4 J 

Gray  and  black 3 J 


East  India  marwhar,  very  coarse:  d. 

White 5| 

Yellow 3J  to4 

Gray  and  black 3| 

Thibet,  unwashed : 

White,  good 6J 

Wh  ite,  average 6 

Colored,  average 4j 

Bagdad,  white,  wa.slied: 

Superior TJ 

Average 7 

Bagdad,  black  and  brown,  washed: 

Superior 6| 

Average 6J 

Bagdad,  fawn,  washed: 

Su])erior 6} 

Average 6J 

Bagdad,  graj-  and  mixed,  washed,  average...  6 

Bushire,  unwashed : 

Yellow 5i 

Light  gray 4^ 

Brown 4J 

Awassi : 

White,  washed 6J 

Colored,  washed 6 

Karadi : 

White,  washed,  average 5| 

Colored,  washed 4J 

Persian  (Aleiijio,  etc),  unwashed: 

White,  uncleaned 4J 

Colored,  uncleaned 3| 

White,  "our"  cleaned 4| 

White,  "ordinary"  cleaned 4| 

Persian,  uncleaned,  white  with  10  per  cent 

colors 4 


a  Nominal. 
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Quotations — Continued. 


CLASS  NO.  3— Continued. 


[Magnetic — Carpet  wools. — English  markets.] 


Smyrna,  unwashed :  *  d. 

Terli,  short 4^ 

Yerli,  long 4J 

Cherzoun 4J 

Bouldour 4J 

Caissar 5 

Cy])ru8,  white,  unwashed,  average 4J 

Cordova,  white,  unwashed,  average 5 

Valparai.so,  white,  unwashed,  "  common"  ...  4J 

China,  white: 

Waslied,  average 6 J 

Unwashed,  average 4^ 

Unwashed,  ordinary 3| 

Egyptian,  washed: 

White,  extra lOJ 

White,  1st 9h 

White,  2d 8J 

Yellow,  extra 10 

Egyptian,  washed : 

Yellow,  average 7| 

Colored  locks 5 

Colored  skin 4 

Donskoi,  washed : 

White,  combing,  Taganrog 7| 

White,  carding,  Taganrog 7J 

White,  carding,  Moscow 7| 

Light  gray,  long 6j 

Dark  gray,  long 6 

Black  and  gray,  short 5 

Donskoi,  autumns,  white 6J 

Donskoi,  unwashed: 

White,  good 4J 

White,  ordinary 3| 

Gray 3J 

Crimean,  washed,  white: 

Fleece 6J 

Autumns 6| 

Crimean,  brook-washed: 

White,  fleece 5| 

Gray,  fleece 4 

White,  autumns 5| 

Gray,  autumns 3^ 

Calmuc,'white  (really  reddish  gray): 

Superior 4§ 

Average 4 

Unwashed 2| 

Servian,  washed,  white,  skin: 

Combing 5J 

Carding ^% 

Ordinary 5| 

Servian,  washed,  gray,  skin 4 

Galatz.  washed,  dark  gray,  long  4| 

Bed  wool,  washed : 

White  (really  light  gray)..   3^ 

Gray ' 2 

Gray  and  black 2 


Kassapatchia  (Turkey  skin)  unwashed:  d. 

First  w  hi  te 7J 

Second  white 6| 

Third  white 4| 

First  colored ej 

Second  colored 4J 

Third  colored 3| 

Zackel: 

Half-washed,  dark  gray 4| 

Washed,  white,  skin 6| 

Washed,  gray,  fleect< 5 

Washed,  liglit  gray,  fleece 5^ 

Unwashed,  gray  and  brown,  average 3J 

Unwashed,  dark  gray,  good,  long 3 

Oporto,  washed: 

White  fleece 7^ 

Yellow  fleece 5| 

Black  fleece 6 

Cotts 5 

Lambs 5J 

Oporto,  unwashed,  wliite  fleece 3J 

Castel  Branco,  washed : 

White  fleece lOJ 

Yellow  fleece 8| 

Lambs 7J 

Castel  Branco,  unwashed,  white  fleece 4 

Iceland,  washed,  white: 

Superior 9J 

Average 8| 

Ordinary 7^ 

Syrian,  washed,  white,  skin 6 

Smyrna,  washed: 

White  skin 6 

Gray  skin 4 

Bokhara,  washed: 

White 6 

Lightgray 5J 

Dark  gray 4 j 

Black  and  gray 4| 

All  colors  (about  20  per  cent  wliite) ^ 

Scotch,  highland  fleece: 

White,  undipped,  good 5| 

White,  slightly  dipped 5J 

White,  dipped 5| 

White,  washed 6J 

Laid  or  yellow,  average 4 

Scotch,  choicest,  haslock,  white: 

Combing,  washed 8J 

Carding,  washed 8 

Scotch,  average: 

Haslock,  white,  combing,  washed 8 

Bonnet,  washed 7J 

Light  gray,  washed 6J 

Dark  gray,  washed 6 

Coarse  gray  skin 3 


Actual  tare  and  1  pound  ]>er  112  pounds  draft  in  English  markets,  except  upon  ptilled  wools,  on 
which  draft  is  not  allowed.  Scotch  highland  fleece  is  sold  with  actual  tare,  no  draft,  and  bags  are 
charged  for  at  18d.  to  24d.  each.    No  draft  is  allowed  in  Syria  and  other  foreign  markets. 

[Hemolite — Carpet  wools. — Continental  markets.] 


Georgian,  first  clip:  d. 

BO,  washed,  white 5J 

B,  half- '.vashed,  white 4| 

BS,  unwashed,  white 4 J 

GC,  half-washed,  light  gray 4 

GF,  half- washed,  dark  gray 4 

M,  pieces 2J 

Georgian,  second  clip: 

A,  lambs' 5| 

B,  half- washed,  white 5y'j, 

BS,  unwashed,  white 4| 

GCA,  gray  lambs 4^ 


Georgian,  second  clip — Continued.  d. 

GC,  unwashed,  light  gray 4 

GF,  unwashed,  dark  gray .S| 

M,  unwashed  iiieces 2| 

Tarakama,  unwaslied : 

BT,  white,  touched  with  gray 3J 

GOT,  light  gray 3J 

CFT,d.irk  gray 3J 

Tartary,  unwashed : 

BT,  white,  touched  with  gray 3 

GC,  light  gray 3 

GF,  dark  gray 3 


*NoTE. — The  above  prices  for  Smyrna  are  for  wool  as  clipped,  and  include:  In  short  Yerli,  about  18 
per  cent  colored;  in  long  Yerli,  about  12  percent  2d  white  and  16  per  cent  colored;  in  Cherzoun, 
about  12  per  cent  2d  white  and  16  per  cent  colored;  in  Bouldour  and  Caissar,  about  13  per  cent  col- 
ored. Any  of  these  Smyrna  wools  maybe  bought  "cleaned  "  (i.  e.,  free  from  colors,  dung,  locks,  and 
stuffings)  at  Jd.  to  Jd.  per  pound  over  the  quotations  given  above.    Actual  tigures  cabled  on  application 
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Quotations — Continued. 

CLASS  NO.  3-Continiied. 

[Nemolite — Carpet  wools — Continental  markets.] 


Nonka,  first  clip :  Pence. 

US,  unwashed,  white 3|  to  4J 

GC,  unwasbed,  gray 3J 

Nouka,  second  clip: 

A,  unwasJied,  lambs' 5^ 

B,  half- washed,  white 4^ 

GC,  unwashed  light  gray 3| 

Donskoi,  unwashed,  white 3J 

Zarcana,  unwashed,  white 35- 

Samsun,  unwashed,  white 4 

Cyprus,  unwashed,  white ii 

Angora,  unwashed,  w bite 4 j 

Smyrna,  unwashed,  white 4i 

Carauiaiiie,  unwasbed,  wliite 4| 

Eskessier,  unwasbed,  white 4^ 

Erzeruni,  unwashed,  white 3 J 

Mosdock,  unwashed,  wliite 4 

Corfu,  unwashed,  white 4 

Caracache: 

Washed,  white -^S  to5i 

Unwashed,  white 3j 

Mossoul : 

Partly  washed,  white 5J 

Unwasbed,  white 4  to  4:5 

Washed,  wliite -'i ;  to  7 j 

Aleppo,  unwasbed,  white 4J 

Aleppo,  washed: 

White 0',  to8J 

Light  gray 5J 

Dark  gray 4  j 

Damascus,  unwashed,  white 4.^ 

Syrian,  limed  skin,  white 5i 

Turkey,  washed,  white  skin  : 

Combiug 55 

Carding 5^ 

Actual  tare,  no  draft. 


Turkey,  washed,  white  skin— Cont'd.  Pence. 

Ordinary SJ 

Greek,  unwashed,  white 4 

Missdloiiglii,  unwashed,  white 4J 

Dalmatian,  unwashed,  wliite 4| 

Valona,  unwashed,  w liite 4| 

Allianian,  unwashed,  wliite 4^ 

Prevesa,  unwashed,  white 4| 

Salonica: 

Unwasbed,  white,  fine 4i 

Unwashed,  white,  coarse 4 

Volo.  unwashed,  white,  coarse 44 

S  inlinian,  unwashed,  white 3 

Corsican,  unwasbed,  black 2J 

Pyrenees,  unwashed,  white 5| 

Khorassan,  first  clip : 

B,  washed,  white  fleece 6J 

B2,  washed,  white  pieces 5 

GC,  waslied,  light  gray  fleece  .5 

GF,  washed,  dark  gray  fleece   4i 

MB,  washed,  light  gray  piece-, 3| 

Khorassan,  second  cUp : 

B,  washed,  white 6| 

tiC,  washed,  light  gray 4i 

GF,  washed,  dark  gray 4J 

GM,  washed,  gray  pieces 3J 

Turkestan,  washed : 

White,  average ; 5J 

Light  gray," average 4^ 

Dark  gray,  averaM 4^ 

Turkestan,  unwashed: 

White 2J 

Light  gray 2J 

Dark  gray 2J 


[Pacifier — Camels'  hair,  noils  and  tops.] 


Camel  hair,  Russian: 

Good  a  verage 4| 

Average 4.^ 

Ordinary 4^ 

Camel  hair,  Chinese: 

First 9J 

Second 6.^ 

Third 6 

Camel  hair  noils : 

Choicest 22 


Camel  hair  noils — Continued. 

Superior 14J 

Fine 12 

Camel  hair  tops: 

Choicest,  from  Chinese  h.air 27 

Superior,  from  (Miiuese  liair 23 

Medium,  from  Chinese  hair Ki 

Low,  from  Chinese  h;iir 11 J 

Average,  from  Russi.in  hitir Uj 

Ordinary,  from  Russian  hair    11 


Actual  tare,  no  draft. 


[Quaternion— Silk  waste.] 


Silk  waste  or  noils,  white: 

Superior 14f 

Good lOJ 


Silk  waste  or  noils — Continued. 

Average 0 

Ordinary 6^ 


Actual  tare,  no  draft. 


[Rabitlness — Wool  waste.] 


Wool  waste: 

New  ring  waste,  white 16i  to  17J 

New  thread  waste if  to  15 

Wool  waste,  new,  white,  garuetted : 

A  ([uality 13 


Wool  waste,  new,  white  garnetted- Cont'd. 

B  quality 10 

equality 8 


Actuiil  tare,  no  draft. 


[Sackcloth— Cow,  calf,  and  goat  hair.] 


Cow.  Russian : 

White,  superior,  long 7 

White,  average,  long 5» 

Black,  superior,  loii^ :i\ 

Fawn,  superior,  long :!| 

Gray,  8ui)erior.  long 3^ 

Cow,  German,  white: 

Good r^\ 

Average 5^ 

Common 4. 

Neither  tare  nor  draft  allowod. 


Calf,  (ierman.  white: 

Superior 6J 

Average ^ 

Common 4 

Cow,  Eiislish.  white: 

Good 4i 

Ordinary 3^ 

Cow  and  calf,  biov.n  and  gray 1  to  14 
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Quotations — -Continnefl. 

CLASS  NO.  3— Continued. 

[Tabard— Noils.] 


Australian :  Fence. 

Superior 13J 

Good 10 

English : 

Siii)erlor 10 

Good 8i 

Actual  tare,  no  draft. 


Iceland:  Pence. 

Superior 12  J 

Good 8 

Cashmere: 

White 27  to  28 

Gray 17  to  22 


The  course  of  the  tcool  market, 
CLOTHING  WOOL  (FINE). 


Extremes  during  the 

1895. 
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Port  Phillip,  unwashed,  supe- 

1886 

8i 

7=^ 

1889 

15 

10.85 

q 

8J 

Hi 

10 

IH 

27  77 

n 

8J 

New  Zealaixl.  unwashed,  ^ood. 

1894 

1889 

13 

9.37 

7* 

7A 

9 

20 

6  3.95 

Buenos  Ajres,  unwashed,  av- 

erage   

1894 

4J 

1889 

" 

5.95 

4J 

4J 

5| 

5J 

24.24 

6 13. 87 

4| 

CLOTHING  WOOL  (COARSE). 


Peruvian,  waslied,  average 1886 

Liuia,  unwaslied,  average 189-t 

Ahudia,  unwashed,  average  ...    1894 


1886 
1890 
1886 


10 

8.15 

n 

6? 

8* 

6,22 

4^ 

^ 

711 

1 

5.85 

5 

1 

5 

17.24 
11.11 
10 


a  4.  30 
619.61 
65.98 


SHEEP  SKINS. 


Buenos    Ayres,     full-wooled 
matadero 


1889 


5.79       4 


3J     5 


4-J     12.50    622.28 


COMBING  WOOL. 


Lincoln,  hog  fl eeces 

Lincoln,  wether  tieeces 

Kent,  wether  fleeces .' 

Sussex  Down  fleeces,  flocks... 

Alpaca,  Islay  tieece,  food  av- 
erage   

Alpaca,  Callao  fleece,  average. 

Mohair,  Turkey  fleece,  fair 
a  V  erage 


1802 

gai 

1889 

14jl  10.61 

93 

94 

IGJI  151 

5S.97    rt46 

09 

11 

18!)2 

>i\' 
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H 

9 
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74 

10 
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12 

Hi 
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79 

11  ij 

1.<'86 

11 
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26 

14.42 
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14^ 

27 

23 

55.93 

a  .")9 

50 

15 

1892 

7J 

1889 

19 

9.57 

9 

8i 

184 

15 

66.66 

a  56 

74 

94 

1888 

12 

1889 

20 

14.50 

144 

144 

32 

274 

89.65 

a  89. 

65 

164 

CARPET  AND  BLANKET  WOOLS. 


East  India: 

First  Joria,  white 

First  Candahar,  white. . . 

Pac  Pathan,  yellow 

Ordinary,  yellow 

English  noils,  medium 

Oporto,  washed  fleece 

Egyptian,  washed,  first  white 

Donskoi,  washed  carding 

Scotch.  Highland,  undipped. 

Persian,     unwashed,    white, 

uncleaned 


1894 

9 

1894 

7J 

1886 

6^ 

1894 

4+ 

1894 

6A 

1894 

6| 

1894 

84 

1892 

Gi 

1885 

5J 

1894 

34 

1887  12 
1886  lOi 
1889 
1891 


Ih 


lOJ 
llj 


1886 
1886 
1886 
1891 


1886  I     5i 


10.55 

9 

8a 
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8.92 

7i 

7i 

ih 

7.32 

U 

6 
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^ 

34 
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8.92 

7 

7 

8 
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7^ 

7 

8 

9.75 

8* 

8J 

m 
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7 

6a 

74 

6.11 

54 

5g 

6 

4.63 

3S 

34 

" 

16.67 

10 
3.  85 

11.76 
7.14 
3.45 

20.  .59 
7.14 
6.82 


4i     17. 24 


6  0.48 

6  7.51 

6  7.79 

6  23.  38 

6  15.  92 

6  13.  79 

a  5. 13 

a  1.08 

6  3.84 

6  8.21 


6J 

44 

7 

7i 

9i 

7i 

5J 

44 


a  Over. 


b  Under. 
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[Under  the  leave  given  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  ''  file 
statements,"  I  will  add  to  my  argument  the  matter  now  inclosed  in 
brackets. 

I.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  rates  of  duty  in  the  woolgrowers' 
bill  was  read  to  a  well-attended  meeting  of  the  jSTational  Woolgrowers' 
Association  January  4,  a,  and  was  adopted  by  a  ?;?iaHi?>ioM.s  vote,  except 
about  tliree  or  four,  including  C.  M.  Hogg,  of  Ohio,  and  James  M. 
Smith,  of  Utah,  whose  only  objection,  as  I  understood,  was  that  they 
deemed  it  not  advisable  now  to  ask  for  the  rate  of  duty  which  the  bill 
•would  impose  on  Port  Phillip  (Australia)  merino  by  deeming  as  washed 
the  unwashed  wool. 

II.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  give  additional  evidence 
of  the  justice  of  the  rate  of  24  cents  per  pound  on  the  unwashed  Port 
Phillip  merino: 

1.  In  order  to  make  woolgrowing  even  moderately  remunerative,  Ohio 
average  unwashed  merino  must  sell  for  farm  value  per  pound  20  cents. 

There  must  be  added,  to  reach  the  Boston  market,  for  local  wool- 
buyers'  profits,  freights,  commissions  of  Eastern  wool  merchants,  insur- 
ance, etc.,  3  cents. 

Counting  3  i)ounds  of  unwashed  Ohio  wool  required  to  make  a  scoured 
pound,  the  Boston  price  must  be  69  cents  to  give  the  Oiiio  woolgrower 
a  farm  price  for  unwashed  merino  of  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  December  10, 1890,  London  wool  circular  of  Helrauth,  Schwartze 
&  Co.,  quotes  "average. to  good"  Port  Phillip  in  London,  scoured,  per 
pound,  28  cents ;  add  for  cost  of  reaching  the  Boston  market,  per  pound, 
1  cent.  The  woolgrowers'  bill  would  impose  a  tariff  per  scoured  pound 
of  36  cents. 

Cents. 

Total  Boston  cost  of  a  scoured  pound  of  Port  Phillip  merino 65 

But  this  will  command  at  least  more  selling  price  than  Ohio  scoured 4 

Total  selling  Boston  price  per  scoured  pound  of  Port  Phillip 69 

This  proves  that  a  duty  of  24  cents  on  unwashed  and  36  cents  on 
scoured  Port  Phillip  is  necessary  to  give  the  Ohio  woolgrower  20  cents 
per  pound  farm  value. 

2.  The  evidence  of  ex-United  States  Consul-General  Wallace,  already 
presented,  proves  that  Port  Phillip  unwashed  and  skirted  can  be  put 
on  shipboard  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  for  12  cents  per  pound,  or  for 
9  cents  per  ])ound  in  whole  unskirted  fleeces.  This  would  i)lace  the 
scoured  pound  in  Boston  for  even  less  than  28  cents.  And  this  would 
be  especially  so  under  a  tariff  when  Australian  prices  would  he  reduced^ 
to  reach  our  market. 

3.  The  London  wool  circular  of  December  10,  1896,  quotes  "Port 
Phillip  average  to  good"  at  8^  to  9J,  say  9d.  (18  cents).  If  it  took  2 
pounds  to  make  1  of  scoured,  this  would  be  36  cents  per  scoured  pound. 
But,  as  the  same  circular  quotes  the  scoured  at  28  cents,  it  is  evident 
this  wool  quoted  as  "average  to  good"  will  not  shrink  50  i)er  cent  in 
scouring.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  their  circular  of 
December,  1894,  quotes  "  good  average  greasy  Port  Phillip"  at  7fd.  (15^ 
cents),  which,  if  shrinking  50  per  cent  in  scouring,  would  make  the 
scoured  pound  31  cents.  But  this  skirted  would  evidently  not  shrink 
60  per  cent. 

3.  The  December,  1890,  Liverpool  wool  circular  of  J.  L.  Bowes  & 
Bro.  quotes  Port  Phillip  SUPERIOR  at  lid.  (22  cents).  But  this  is 
well  sJdrted,  practically  "sorted,"  and  evidently  wool  shrinking  in  scour- 
ing probably  not  20  per  ceut — very  nearly  scoured  wool. 
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4.  As  to  wools  of  Utah,  Montana,  etc.,  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.  have 
furnished  the  free-wool  farm  value  of  XX  Ohio  tine  unwashed  merino, 
July  1,  1896,  at  9  cents  per  pound,  and  "  Montana  flue  average,  Califor- 
nia line,  choice  Nevada,  and  choice  fine  Wyoming "  unwashed,  ranch 
value,  4  cents. 

Here  is  a  difference  of  5  cents  per  pound.  Hence  the  duty  of  24 
cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  Port  Phillip  or  36  on  scoured  would  give 
these  States  a  ranch  price  of  only  15  cents  per  pound. 

The  tables  of  farm  values  are  found  in  Senate  Document  No.  17, 
December,  1896,  pages  25-27,  108-110.  They  are  also  inserted  in  the 
appendix  hereto,  showing  wool  prices. 

And  the  Liverpool  wool  circular  of  J.  L.  Bowles  &  Bro.,  December 
19,  1896,  quotes  "  Port  Phillip  average  greasy,  8|d."  (17^  cents),  while 
skirted  will  shrink  in  scouring  less  than  50  per  cent,  making  the 
scoured  cost  about  30  cents  or  probably  less;  and  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  average  of  Ohio  and  the  far  west  wools  will  not  equal  in 
scoured  value  the  average  Port  Phillip.] 

5.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  denounce  the  24-cent  duty  by  startling 
phrases  as  to  percentage  of  tariff  than  to  ANSWER  THE  ARGUMENT 
made  in  support  of  it.  I  repeat  from  the  published  answer  of  the  hon- 
orable chairman  of  the  committee :  "IT  IS  PROTECTION  WE  ARE 
AFTER." 

For  one,  I  wilj  neither  be  alarmed  nor  driven  from  a  just  purpose  by 
startling  or  high-sounding  phrases  in  opposition  to  it.  LET  THOSE 
WHO  OBJECT  ANSWER  THE  ARGUMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
IT.  Many  honest  men — perfectly  honest — who  Jiave  not  studied  the  sub- 
ject will  at  first  blush  deem  the  duty  too  high,  but  reason  will  dispel 
the  objection,  as  the  sun  does  the  morning  fog.  Let  us  have  sunlight, 
not  fog,  and  no  one  will  knowingly  give  us  petty-fog. 

6.  Finally,  if  Congress  shall  not  deem  it  advisable  to  give  a  protec- 
tive duty  which  is  per  se  just,  but  which  will  require  explanation  to 
those  who  do  not  understand  it,  a  protective  wool  tariff  should  at  all 
events  contain  some  provision  to  secure  some  even  inadequate  measure 
of  justice  to  the  wools  of  the  world  in  competing  with  Australia  in 
reaching  our  markets,  and  some  measure  of  protection  in  our  American 
wool  growers'  struggle  for  existence  against  this  idiosyncratic  Port 
Phillip  wool. 

(a)  An  increased  duty  of  a  specific  number  of  cents  could  be  imposed 
on  it,  or 

{b)  A  tariff  bill  might  impose  an  additional  duty,  measured  by  the 
market  price  in  our  Eastern  cities  of  these  wools  over  and  above  the 
average  price  of  the  average  of  the  merino  wools  of  the  world. 

THE  PROPER  RATE  OF  DUTY  AGAIN. 

The  proper  rates  of  duty  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
justify  reasons  in  support  thereof  in  different  forms. 

COST   OF  PRODUCING  WOOLS   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  principal  wools  of  the  United  States  are  Merino.  The  cost  of 
producing  these  wools  east  of  the  Missouri  River  is — farm  value — all 
of  20  pents  jDcr  pound  for  unwashed  Merino,  shrinking  66f  per  cent  in 
scouring. 

The  cost  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  all  of  16  cents  per  pound. 

This  is  shown  in  Senate  Document  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first 
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session,  Memorial  of  ISTatioual  Wool  Growers'  Association,  December, 
1895,  iDages  70,  107,  152,  153. 

COMPETING  WOOLS. 

The  wools  east  of  the  Missouri  are  generally  superior  in  quality  to 
those  west,  and  the  farm  value  of  the  former  unwashed  is  accordingly 
about  from  3  to  5  cents  per  pound  greater.  (Senate  Document  No.  17, 
December,  1896.) 

The  Port  Philip  Australian  Merino  is  more  nearly  of  the  quality  of 
the  Merino  grown  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  is  usually  called  the 
"competing  wool."  When  unwashed,  and  even  unskirted,  the  good 
grades  will  shrink  in  scouring  only  50  per  cent.  But  all  foreign  wools 
of  every  kind  compete  with  all  our  American  wools. 

The  ]\Ierino  wools  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  Argentina  are 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  Australian,  and  hence  are  called  "competing 
wools"  for  those  grown  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  though  in  fact  all 
foreign  wools  of  every  kind  compete  with  them  also. 

THE  PRICE  AT  WHICH  FOREIGN  WOOLS  CAN  BE  LAID  DOWN  IN 
BOSTON  SHOWS  THE  JUSTICE  OF  A  TWELVE-CENT  DUTY — FOR- 
EIGN WOOLS  COMPETING  WITH   OUR  FAR   WEST   WOOLS. 

The  London  Wool  Circular  of  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  December, 
1894,  quotes  London  prices  per  pound  as  follows  (Senate  Document  17, 
December,  1896,  p.  141): 

Pence.  Cents. 

Buenos  Ayres  averajje  greasy  (36  per  cent  yield) 4|        9 

Buenos  Ayres  average  greasy  (old  30  per  cent  basis) 3f        71 

This  makes  the  average  price  in  London 4|        Si 

Add  freight  and  charges  from  London  to  Boston 1 

Cost  in  Boston 9J 

This  is  the  competition  which  the  Merino  wools  west  of  the  Missouri 
must  encounter.  It  will  cost  an  average  of  3  cents  per  pound,  includ- 
ing commission,  etc.,  to  ship  these  far  west  wools  to  Boston,  which,  in 
competition  with  the  foreign  wool  at  9^  cents,  will  make  the  ranch  price 
per  pound,  without  tariff  benefit,  Q^  cents. 

But  a  part  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  wool  quoted  yields  36  per  cent  clean 
wool,  which  is  from  3  to  6  per  cent  more  than  much  of  the  wools  west 
of  the  Missouri.  And,  first,  by  reason  of  this,  and,  second,  the  fact 
that  the  lightest  of  the  foreign  wools  will  be  imported,  and,  third,  that 
some  advantage  should  be  given  to  our  wool  over  the  foreign,  there 
should  be  deducted  1^  cents. 

This  will  leave  the  net  ranch  price  5  cents. 

The  correctness  of  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 'Justice  Bateman  & 
Co.  quote  the  ranch  price,  July  1,  1896,  at  4  cents.  A  tariff  rate  of  12 
cents  per  pound  will  never  give  a  "protective  benefit"  equal  to  the 
tariff  rate.     But  suppose  it  gives  a  protective  benefit  of  10  cents? 

This  would  give  the  price  the  far  West  woolgrowers  would  receive, 
actual  ranch  value — the  price  at  the  nearest  local  market — per  pound, 
only  15  cents. 

This  computation  is  on  price  quotations  in  1894,  with  1  cent  added 
for  freight  from  London  to  Boston.  But  in  fact  South  American  wool 
can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  as  cheaply  as  iu  London,  and  this  is  1  cent 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  wool. 
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PORT    PHILIP   AUSTRALIAN   MERINO    COMPETING  WITH    THE    MERINO 
GROWN  EAST   OF   THE  MISSOURI  RIVER. 

The  London  Wool  Circular  of  Helmutli,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  quotes  "Port  Philip  average  to  good  scoured"  and  "  skirted" 
at  28  cents  per  pound.  The  letter  of  Theodore  Justice,  March  5,  1894, 
shows  that  scoured  Port  Philip  was  then,  London  price,  skirled  only, 
30  ceuts  per  pound.  And  this  will  sell  in  Boston  for  5  to  9  cents  more 
than  average  scoured  Ohio  merino.  (Senate  Mis.  Doc.  124,  Fifty-third 
Congress,  second  session,  101.) 

This  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  for  1  cent  per  pound,  but  call  it  1^ 
cents,  and  this  makes  the  Boston  price  per  scoured  pound  29J  cents. 
But  call  it  30  ceuts.  This  is  the  competition  to  which  the  merino  wools 
east  of  the  Missouri  Elver  are  subjected. 

THE  COST  OF  PRODUCING  AUSTRALIAN,  ARGENTINA,  AND  CAPE 

MERINO. 

Hon.  George  H.  Wallace,  United  States  consul-general  to  Melbourne 
under  the  Administration  of  President  Harrison,  shows  that  Australian 
merino  "  skirted"  wools  can  be  i)ut  on  shipboard  at  Melbourne  for  12 
cents  per  pound,  and  that  whole  fleeces  can  be  placed  on  shipboard  for 
9  cents  per  pound.  His  statement  is  quoted  in  full  in  my  argument 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  January  G,  1897:  Quarterly 
Bulletin  on  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Boston,  January 
1,  1897.     And  this  wool  will  shrink  in  scouring  only  50  per  cent. 

This  is  the  competition  Ohio  and  similar  wools  must  encounter — 
scoured  and  skirted  foreign  wools  laid  down  in  Boston  at  less  than  30 
cents  per  pound. 

CONCLUSIVE  EVIDENCE   OF   THE  NEED   OF   12   CENTS  DUTY. 

With  the  foregoing  data  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  a  duty  of 
12  cents  per  pound  is  not  only  just  and  necessary  but  moderate. 

It  will  ref^uire  3  pounds  of  Ohio  and  similar  unwashed  merino  to 
make  1  scoured  pound.  It  will  cost  3  cents  per  pound  to  reach  the 
Boston  market,  including  (1)  local  wool  buyers'  profit;  (2)  freight;  (3) 
Eastern  commission  merchant  charges;  (4)  insurance,  etc.,  making  for 
3  pounds  9  cents. 

Here,  then,  are  9  cents  to  be  deducted  from  the  Boston  value  of  1 
pound  of  scoured  Port  Philip,  leaving  the  farm  value  of  each  unwashed 
pound  of  Ohio  merino,  shrinking  66|  per  cent  in  scouring,  without  tariff 
benefit,  7  cents  per  pound. 

If  a  tariff  of  12  cents  would  give  a  protective  benefit  of  that  amount — 
as  it  will  not — this  would  make  the  farm  value  per  pound  of  unwashed 
merino  19  cents. 

Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.  quoted  farm  value  July  1, 1896,  without  tariff, 
at  9  cents,  and  a  "protective  benefit"  of  12  cents  would  make  it  21 
cents.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  a  wool  tariff  of  12  cents  per  pound 
the  farm  value  in  Ohio  and  other  States  east  of  the  Missouri  would 
reach  only  about  20  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  well  known  that,  though  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  Ohio,  yet  by 
reason  of  its  soft  condition  and  its  luster,  fashion  has  made  a  demand 
for  Port  Philip  merino  which  makes  it  command  in  the  market,  even 
unskirted,  from  1  to  2  cents  per  pound  more  than  Ohio,  leaving  farm 
value  only  19  cents;  and  under  a  tariff  foreign  wool  prices  would  be 
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reduced  to  get  into  our  market.  If  fashion  requires  foreign  wool,  those 
who  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  foreign  fashion  should  pay  a  luxurious 
duty. 

The  conelnsion  is  inevitable  that  the  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound,  in 
view  of  present  and  prospective  conditions,  is  only  moderate  protec- 
tion— very  moderate. 

XXVI.  THE  LONG  WOOLS  OF  THE  MUTTON  BREEDS  SHOULD  BE  DUTIA- 
BLE AT  THE  SAME  RATES  AS  UNWASHED  MERINO. 

Historical  reasons. — The  woolgrowers'  bill  makes  only  two  classes  of 
wools: 

The  FIRST,  including  (1)  the  merino,  and  (2)  the  long  coarse  wools  of 
the  nuitton  breeds,  and 

The  SECOND  includes  all  other  wools. 

The  acts  of  1SG7,  1883,  and  1890  made  three  classes  of  wools: 

First.  The  "merinos"  and  "Down  clothing  wool."  These  were  in 
the  acts  of  18G7  and  1883  called  "clothing  wools." 

Second.  The  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  Down  combing  wools, 
Canada  long  wools,  etc.  These  were  in  the  acts  of  1867  and  1883  called 
"combing"  wools — the  wools  of  the  mutton  breeds. 

When  the  acts  of  1807  and  1883  were  i)assed,  clothing  wools  were 
carded  for  manufacturing  but  not  combed;  the  other  wools  were  combed 
but  not  carded.  These  designations  were  then  pro])er.  By  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  and  in  manufacturing  skill  after  the  year  1867 
and  up  to  the  act  of  1890,  all  these  wools  could  be  combed,  and  hence 
the  latter  act  discarded  the  designations  "clothing"  and  "combing," 
and  substituted  instead  " class  one,"  "class  two,"  but  nuide  no  pro- 
vision to  adapt  the  tariff  provisions  to  the  changed  conditions. 

The  acts  of  18G7  and  1883  imposed  less  duties  on  combing  wools  than 
on  clothing  wools,  especially  less  in  view  of  the  lighter  slirinkage  in 
scouring  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  There  were  reasons  for  this 
at  the  time  the  act  of  1807  was  passed: 

(1)  The  world's  i)roduction  of  the  long  wools  of  the  mutton  breeds  of 
sheep — the  combing  wools — was  relatively  small. 

(2)  The  worsted  manufacturing  industry,  then  in  its  infancy  in  this 
country  and  requiring  these  wools — unable  then  to  use  merino  wools — 
needed  encouragement. 

(3)  The  demand  for  large  protection  came  chiefly  from  those  engaged 
in  the  production  of  merino — the  principal  clothing  wools — and 

(4)  Hence  the  relatively  low  duties  on  the  long  wools  were  adopted. 
But  all  these  reasons  and  conditions  have  (;eased  to  exist.     All  these 

wools  are  now  clothing  wools;  all  can  be  caided,all  can  be  combed. 

(1)  The  worsted  manufacturing  industry  now  can  and  does  use  the 
improved  grades  of  merino  wool  equally  with  the  long  wools  of  the 
mutton  breeds; 

(2)  This  branch  of  manufacturing  is  as  firmly  established  as  any 
other.    This  is  shown  by  the  following 

Statistics  of  worsted  mills,  1S60-1890. 


Year. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lisbaients. 

Capital. 

Miscella- 
neous ex- 
penses. 

Average 
nuniberof 
employees. 

Total 
wages. 

Coat  of  ma- 
terials used. 

Value  of 
products. 

1860 

3 

102 
76 
143 

.$3,  230,  000 
10,08.5,778 
20,374,043 

2,378 
12, 920 
18,803 
43, 593 

$543, 684 

4,  368,  857 

5,  683, 027 
13,  880, 183 

$2, 442, 775 
14,308,198 
22,013,628 
50,  70G,  769 

$3,  701, 378 
22,  090,  331 

1870 

1880 

33, .'')  19,  942 
79  194  652 

1890 

*68,  085,116 

$4,"  917, 760 

*  Thia  amount  does  not  include  value  of  "hired  property.' 
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(3)  The  importation  of  the  long-  wools  of  the  mutton  breeds  is  not 
only  (1)  injurious  to  our  production  of  merino  wools,  but  (2)  it  discour- 
ages the  much-needed  increase  of  American  mutton  breeds  of  sheep, 
and  hence  (3)  retards  the  growth  of  national  and  individual  wealth,  and 
(4)  diminishes  the  otherwise  abundant  supply  of  the  best  mutton-meat 
food. 

THE  ACT  OF  1890. 

The  tariif  act  of  1890,  in  view  of  the  "changed  conditions,"  discarded 
the  classifications  of  "clothing  wools"  and  "combing  wools"  and  sub- 
stituted instead  "class  1"  and  "class  2,"  but  illogically  and  unwisely 
continued  in  force  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  long  wools  by  impos- 
ing thereon  a  duty  relatively  less,  in  view  of  their  light  shrinkage  in 
scouring,  than  on  merino  wools. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill,  recognizing  the  changed  conditions  and  the 
necessity  for  adequate  protection,  i^roperly  makes  of  the  wools  men- 
tioned but  one  class.  Even  this,  with  the  light  shrinkage  of  the  long 
wools,  is  a  discrimination  in  their  favor — a  concession  to  avoid  objec- 
tion by  manufacturers. 

2.  Beasons  in  the  character  of  the  icools. — These  wools  will  shrink  in 
scouring  not  more  than  an  average  of  about  30  per  cent,  especially  such 
as  tvill  he  imported  under  a  tariff,  (See  Senate  Document  No.  17,  De- 
cember, 1895,  p.  50.) 

By  reason  of  their  light  shrinkage  1  pound  of  these  unwashed  wools 
will  give  as  much  clean  scoured  wool  as  2  pounds  of  average  unwashed 
merino,  hence  the  duty  should  be  much  more  than  on  merino  wools. 

But  as  to  the  rate,  I  have  yielded  my  own  judgment  to  that  of  others 
in  fixing  it,  and  especially  in  the  hope  thereby  of  encountering  no 
opposition. 

And  there  is  another  reason  for  including  these  wools  all  in  class  1. 

It  is  notorious  that  wools  of  the  higher  class  have  been  too  frequently 
imported  as  of  a  lower  class.     Classes  open  the  door  to  these  frauds. 

William  H.  B.  Thornton,  an  eminent  wool  merchant  of  Chicago,  refer- 
ring to  this  subject,  says: 

Again,  on  second  class  wools  a  tariff  [by  the  act  of  1890]  was  placed  of  12  cents 
per  ponnd,  whether  washed  or  unwashed.  The  consequence  was  a  number  of  million 
pounds  were  imported  under  the  McKinley  Act  that  were  used  by  clothing  manufac- 
turers (although  down  comlnng  wools)  in  the  production  of  various  woolen  fabrics. 
This  was  strictly  an  infringement  on  wools  of  the  first  class,  because  washed  wools 
in  this  class  paid  a  double  duty,  while  in  the  second  class  they  came  in  under  the 
same  iluty,  as  unwashed  wools. 

Worsted  manufacturers  to-day  can  use  all  kinds  of  wool,  consequently  the  act  cre- 
ating the  second  class  on  worsted  wools  made  a  big  loophole  for  fraud.  All  who 
have  waiched  the  importation  of  different  classes  of  stock  can  readily  understand 
how  this  feature  in  the  act  defeated  proper  protection.  (Senate  Document  No.  17, 
December,  1896,  p.  67.) 

The  act  of  1890  imposed  a  duty  of  12  cents  on  these  wools. 

3.  A  Conclusive  reason. — Finally  on  this  subject  I  especialjy  call  atten- 
tion to  the  evidence  of  Ex-United  States  Consul  General  Wallace,  here- 
after given,  in  the  discussion  of  "  a  dividing  line  "  for  carpet  wools.  (See 
Wool  Growers'  Bulletin,  January,  1897,  p.  18.) 

He  shows  that  if  tico  classes  exist  imported  wools  will  come  in  under 
the  lowest  duty  class. 

The  CONCLUSION  is  that  these  icools  should  be  included  in  the  same 
class  ivith  the  merino. 
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XXVII.   THE  DUTY   ON   OTHER  WOOLS,  SOMETIMES   IMPIJOPERLY 
CALLED   CARPET   WOOLS. 

1.  The  rate  asled  for.— The  woolgrowers'  bill  asks  for  a  duty  of  8  cents 
per  pound  on  Donskoi,  native  Soutb  American,  and  other  like  wools — 
double  on  washed,  treble  on  scoured.  The  acts  of  1807  and  1883 
imposed  double  on  washed,  treble  on  scoured.  The  act  of  1890  substi- 
tuted ad  valorem  duties. 

2.  So-called  ^'■carpet  cools "  used  in  the  vianufacture  of  clothincj  (foods. — 
The  acts  of  18()7  and  1883  classed  these  wools  as  "carpet  wools,"  but 
this  desiiiiiation  was  rejected  in  the  act  of  1890,  because  then,  and  even 
prior  thereto  and  ever  since  that  time,  they  were  and  are  used  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  goods. 

tnrs  they  come  in  competition  with  and  supplant  the  use  of 
American  merino  and  the  long  wools  of  the  mutton  breeds. 

This  is  proved  by  abundant  evidence.  The  Boston  Commercial  Bul- 
letin of  August  15,  1896,  said: 

The  wools  iiuported  into  the  United  States  arc  of  three  classes,  roughly  speaking— 
merino,  English,  and  neither  merino  nor  English,  'ilio  wools  raised  in  the  United 
States  are  mostly  merino  (sucli  as  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Montana  wools)  or  English 
blood  (such  as  iudiana,  Kentucky,  and  Maine  wools).  We  also  raise  a  certain 
amount  of  third-class  or  coarse  wools  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  from  the  native 
Mexican  sheep.  The  rough  wool  on  the  bellies  of  onr  sheep  is  also  sorted  in  this 
class.  This  coarse  wool  forms,  however,  but  a  comparatively  small  projiortion  of 
the  American  clip,  which  is  mostly  fine  and  line  medium  stock. 

CARPET   WOOLS   USED   IN   MAKING   CLOTHING   GOODS. 

The  third  class  or  coarse  wools  imported  from  China  and  Turkey  are,  however, 
used  to-day  to  a  very  considerable  extent  for  other  purposes  than  carpets,  though 
that  is  their  main  use,  because  the  fashion  in  men's  wear  to-day  is  rough,  coarse 
goods,  commonly  called  cheviots.     *     *     * 

CHINA  WOOLS  LARGELY    USEC   TO   MAKE   CLOTHING   GOODS. 

China  wools  are  nearly  all  class  3  wools,  and  in  this  year  of  rough  fabrics  their  use 
for  other  purposes  than  carpets  is  large.  They  of  course  take  the  place  of  fine  fab- 
rics made  from  our  own  fine  wools.    (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  189G,  ]).  157.) 

The  Boston  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  June  15,  1893, 
page  756,  said  of  these  wools : 

^3^WHEN  THE  McKINLEY  BILL  WAS  UNDER  DISCUSSION,  THE  EVI- 
DENCE WAS  THAT  ONLY  A  SMALL  FRACTION  OF  CARPET  WOOLS  WAS 
USED  FOR  CLOTHING  PURPOSES,  MAINLY  FOR  ULANKETS,  AND  THIS 
EVIDENCE  WAS  UNDOUL5TEDLY  CORRECT.  SIMJi  THEX  FASHION  AND 
EXCESSIVE  COMPETITION  IN  THE  (JOODS  MARKET  HAVE  MADE  IT  POS- 
SIBLE TO  UTILIZE  THESE  WOOLS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CLOTH- 
ING. A  TARIIF  THAT  COMPREHENDS  PEOTKCTION  OF  DOMESTIC  WOOL 
SHOULD  TAKE  COGNIZANCE  Ol'^  THESE  FACTS. 

There  is  abund.int  evidence  to  the  same  ett'ect  in  United  States  Senate  Miscellane- 
ous Documents  numbered  .%,  ;;7,  and  121  of  the  second  session  of  tlie  Fifty-third 
Congress,  .January,  lSiJ4.  (Doc.  35,  i)p.  30,  46,  47,  48,  300;  Doc.  77,  p.  38;  Doc.  124, 
pp.  60-62 ;  Senate'  Doc.  No,  17,  December ;  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  pp.  38,  3'J,  145.) 

And  the  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  of  May  14,  1896,  said: 

THE    "CARPET   WOOL"    FALLACIES. 

The  Boston  IbraM  criticises  .Tndge  Lawrence  for  demanding  higher  proportional 
duties  tiian  heretofore;  upon  so-called  "  carpet  wools."  In  tlie  first  phicr,  we  desire 
to  exi)lain  that  this  deni;ind  for  a  liigher  ratio  u])on  so-called  ciarpet  wools  does  not 
originate  with  .ludge  Lawrcm-e,  l)iit  that  he  merely  voices  a  SiMitiment  whicli  is 
everywhere  jirevalent  west  of  the  Mi8sissi])pi  River.  And  in  discussing  tln<  subject 
of  duties  upon  wool,  the  Boston  Herald,  having  a  high  rcputatioTi  for  fairniss,  must 
admit  that  .Judge  Lawrcni'e  lias  ifason  for  coudeiiining  laws  whi<'h  discriminate  in 
favor  of  wools  I'rom  Bagdad,  Ciiina,  and  other  scmicix  ili/ed  countries,  and  against 
wools  from  Australia  and  tiu^  Cape  of  Good  Ho]te.  Woolgrowers  west  of  theMissis- 
sippi  River  iire  not  i^Tsuaded  that  there  are  any  projier  classilicaticms  of  wool  for 
diflereut  rates  of  duty  to-day.     Improvements  in  machinery  have  made  suchclassifica- 
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tions  a  back  number,  and  the  theory  of  definite  race  distinctions  between  "  carpet" 
and  "clothing"  wools  never  was  true. 

The  Mexican  sheep,  which  jiroduce  wools  suitable  mainly  for  carpets,  are  of  the 
old  merino  stock,  brought  over  by  the  Spanish  conquerors.  The  Ohio  and  Australian 
flocks,  which  prodirce  the  finest  fleeces  that  fashion  now  denuinds,  are  of  the  same 
merino  stock. 

3.  Two  injuries  to  American  looolgroivers. — These  wools  have  a 
DOUBLY  ruiuoas  effect  on  American  wool: 

(1)  They  supplant  the  use  of  American  merino,  and  the  wools  of  the 
mutton  breeds. 

(2)  Their  low  pkice  brings  down  the  selling  value  of  our  American 
wools.  The  import  price  of  all  class  3  wools  in  the  fiscal  year  18D5 
was  only  9.0!)  cents. 

These  wools  as  they  will  be  imported  under  an  adequate  tariff— the 
lightest  attainable — will  not  shrink  in  scouring  more  than  30  per  cent; 

thus  the  IMPORT  OP   1   pound   supplants   the  use   of  2  POUNDS  OP 
AMERICAN  MERINO. 

4.  The  extent  of  the  injury. — This  subject  is  of  overshadowing  impor- 
tance (1)  to  woolgrowers  and  (2)  to  the  revenue  system  of  the  United 
States. 

(1)  The  imports"  of  third-class  wools  and  the  aggregate  of  first  and 
second  class,  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States,  were  for 
specified  fiscal  years  as  follows : 


Tear. 

Third-class. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Total  of 

first  and 

second 

classes. 

1892 

Povnds. 
90,  56(1,  125.  25 
133,197,581 
144,  488,  265 

$8, 742,  454.  00 
10,  312,  287.  00 
13, 135,  901.  75 

$2,  885,  012.  26 
3,  389,  046.  54 

Pounds. 
44  062  211 

1893 

42,  438, 460 
121,  237,  612 

1895* 

Total 

368,245,971.25 

32, 190, 592. 75 

207, 738, 283 

*For  1895,  total  imports. 

(2)  Thus,  in  the  three  years  specified,  the  third-class  wools  aggregated 
368,245,971.25  pounds,  and  the  first  and  second  classes  combined  only 
207,738,283  pounds. 

And  the  imports  of  1895,  of  144,488,265,  were  equal  in  pounds  to 
288,976,530  pounds  of  average  unwashed  merino. 

5.  Additional  reasons  in  support  of  the  duty  asked  for. — Many  wool- 
growers  believe  there  should  be  but  one  class  of  wools  for  the  purpose 
of  tariff  legislation.  The  acts  of  1867  and  1883  classified  these  wools 
as  "carpet  wools,"  because  prior  to  1867 — in  fact,  to  a  large  extent 
prior  to  1883,  and  even  later — these  wools  were  used  in  the  United 
States  only  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  and  hence  their  imports  did 
not  then  interfere  with  the  production  of  merino  wool,  though  they  did 
reduce  the  demand  for  the  belly  and  breech  wool  of  our  mutton  breeds 
of  sheep.  But  in  1867  there  were  reasons  for  lower  duties  on  carpet 
wools  than  on  others : 

(1)  The  carpet  manufacturing  industry  in  the  country  was  in  its 
infancy  and  needed  encouragement; 

(2)  The  lower  duties  on  carpet  wools  were  a  concession  to  that  then 
infant  industry; 

(3)  At  that  time  the  imports  of  these  wools  were  comparatively  small, 
and 

(4)  They  did  not  then  supplant  the  use  of  either  our  American  merino 
wools  or  the  long  wools  of  the  mutton  breeds,  except  to  a  limited  extent 
the  latter,  as  above  stated ; 
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(5)  The  carpet-wool  imports  were  not  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing:  goods,  and 

(6)  The  American  supjdy  of  cardie  t  wools  was  then  inadequate 
But  most  of  tliese  conditions  have  entirely  changed,  and  with  ade- 
quate wool  protection  there  would  soon  be  no  reason  for  extending 
any  special  favor  to  these  wools — 

(1)  The  carpet  manufacturing  industry  is  no  longer  in  its  infancy; 

(2)  It  is  more  firmly  established  and  is  more  prosperous  than  any  other 
branch  of  wool  manufacturing,  thanks  to  very  ''full  and  adequate 
protection" — as  to  many  carpets  prohibitory.  Its  success  has  been 
phenomenal. 

It  deserves  and  should  have  a  measure  of  protection  that  will  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  foreign  carpets  of  the  classes  abundantly  made 
by  our  carpet  manufacturers.  When  they  can  supply  all  at  fair  prices, 
none  should  be  imported.  But  these  manufacturers  are  no  longer 
entitled  to  the  aid  of  foreign'carpet  wools  at  low  rates  of  duty  for  many 
reasons. 

(1)  Carpets  are  in  a  measure  luxuries,  entitled  to  no  special  favor. 
Clothing  is  essential  to  human  existence;  carpets  are  not.  Bacteri- 
ologists ha  ve  demonstrated  their  dan  ger  in  preservin  g  and  disseminating 
disease  germs. 

6.  The  change  of  eonditions. — The  change  of  conditions  since  1867 
(1)  in  the  use  of  tliese  wools  and  (2)  in  the  extent  of  imports  justifies, 
indeed  urgently  demands,  the  rate  of  duty  now  asked  for. 

7.  How  much  protective  benefit^. — For  reasons  already  stated  as  to 
wools  of  class  one,  the  "  protective  benefit "  of  8  cents  per  pound  even — 

(1)  As  to  American  wools  of  the  same  class  will  not  exceed  an  aver- 
age of  5  cents  per  pound; 

(2)  For  American  merino  in  competition  with  these  wools  it  will  not 
be  4  cents  per  pound. 

8.  Encourage  the  production  of  carpet  wools. — The  woolgrowers'  bill, 
in  its  fourteenth  jiaragraph,  provides : 

That  for  the  period  of  two  years  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  native 
Mexican  ewes  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

The  "native  Mexican  sheep"  are  the  deteriorated  retro-evoluted 
descendants  of  >^i)anish  merino  sheep,  introduced  on  this  continent  by 
Columbus,  by  Cortez,  and  by  Catholic  missionaries,  and  now  produce 
carpet  wools,  which  can  be  used  also  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
goods.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  Texas  alone,  with  adequate  pro- 
tection, could  soon  supply  all  the  carpet  wools  needed  in  this  country, 
and  with  New  Mexico  added,  the  world's  supply  could  be  furnished. 

The  only  answer  attempted  to  be  made  to  this  is  the  erroneous  aver- 
ment that  American  woolgrowers  can  not  supply  the  needed  carpet 
wools. 

Thus  an  eminent  advocate  of  the  interests  of  wool  manufacturers,  in 
their  employment,  says  as  to  carpet  wools: 

There  is  no  serious  fxpootatioii  on  the  part  of  anyone  that  we  sliall  ever  grow  or 
attempt  to  grow  anything  ajjproximating  the  quantity  demanded  by  our  great  car- 
pet industry.  (Bulletin  National  Association  Wool  Manufacturers,  June,  1896,  p. 
116.) 

Under  proper  legislative  protection  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
can,  and  in  due  time  will,  supply  all  wool  of  every  kind  needed  for  con- 
8umi)tion  in  this  country. 

(1)  To  anyone  familiar  with  the  wide  extent  of  the  American  domain 
and  with  sheej)  husbandry  this  ])r()positi<>n  is  self  evident. 

But  if  evidence  be  desired  to  prove  it,  it  will  be  found  in  United 
States  Senate  Mis.  Docs.  Nos.  35,  77,  and  124  of  the  second  session  of 
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the  Fifty-tliird  Cougress,  especially  in  chapter  first  of  the  Document 
No.  oo  and  in  Document  No.  124,  page  122,  and  in  Senate  JVIis.  Doc. 
No.  119,  Fifty- first  Congress,  first  session,  and  in  Senate  Document  No. 
17,  first  session  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress.  The  evidence  is  too  vol- 
uminous to  be  reproduced  liere,  but  it  is  over^Yllelmingly  unanswerable. 

(2)  The  "breech"'  and  "belly  wool'"  of  our  long-wool  sheep  is  of  the 
coarsest  class  of  carpet  wools,  and  with  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  coun- 
try requisite  to  sujiply  all  our  wool  and  mutton — 110,000,000,  as  we 
should  have,  and  soon  would  have,  under  adequate  protection,  instead 
of  about  36,000,000  now — our  woolgrowers  could  not  fail  to  produce 
all  wools  needed  for  carpet  manufacturing. 

(o)  It  would  be  no  misfortune  if  carpet  manufacturers  were  even 
limited  to  good  grades  of  Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Shropshire,  and  similar 
wools,  thus  giving  to  those  who  use  carpets  goods  of  good  quality, 
as  cheap  in  the  long  run  as  those  made  of  inferior  wool,  and  thus 
giving  to  our  woolgrowers  a  market  for  wool  instead  of  patronizing 
foreigners.  If  our  people  patronize  American  carpet  manufacturers, 
the  latter  should  in  turn  patronize  our  woolgrowers.  There  should  be 
American  reciprocity.  If  we  must  have  foreign  wool,  then  for  the  same 
reasons  we  will  have  foreign  carpets. 

(4)  The  fact  is  notorious  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  too  many  of 
our  carpets  are  made  with  very  little  new  wool,  but  an  abundant  supi)ly 
of  shoddy,  and  even  cow  and  calf  hair  and  cotton.  Manufacturers  can 
afford  to  use  American  wool  to  comi)lete  their  product. 

NO    NEED    OF   FOREIGN   WOOLS    TO   MIX. 

The  eminent  wool  manufacturer,  Charles  Fletcher,  in  a  letter  Febru- 
ary, 1890,  says:  "This  talk  of  mixing  Australian  wool  with  domestic 
wool  to  make  goods  required  for  this  market  is  all  nonsense,  as  Austra- 
lian wools  are  only  used  here  when  they  are  cheaper  than  domestic 
wools."  (Senate  Mis.  Doc.  35,  Fifty- third  Congress,  second  session, 
p.  29;  Mis.  Doc.  124,  same  session,  p.  22.) 

XVIII.    CHINA   WOOLS    SHOULD    BE    IN    CLASS   1    WOOLS. 

1.  The  icoolf/roicers^  hill  so  classes  them. — The  woolgrowers' bill  includes 
China  wools  in  class  1. 

This  classification  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  any  fair  measure 
of  protection  for  any  class  of  American  wools,  and  especially  for  the 
wools  raised  from  native  jNIexican  sheep. 

2.  Beasons  there/or. — (1)  Historical.  The  ruin  to  American  wool- 
growers  by  the  enormous  imports  of  these  wools  is  increased  by  prices 
so  low  as  to  defy  competition. 

Prior  to  1869  there  were  no  imports  of  China  wools.  Since  then 
imports  have  gradually  increased,  as  indicated  by  siDCcified  fiscal  years, 
as  follows : 


Tear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Import 

price  per 

pound. 

1870 

Pounds. 

9,016 

66,  751 

8,  587,  575 

20,  753,  893 

10, 186,  264 

26,  089, 418 

$1,  312 

9,188 

814,  264 

1.  812,  250 

818, 157 

1,  699,  414 

Cents. 
10.45 

1880 

13  76 

1890 , 

9  48 

1893 

8  74 

1894 ..      . 

8.03 

1895 

5.15 

Yet  this  wool,  at  an  import  price  of  5.15  cents  per  pound,  is  of  lighter 

shrinkage  than  the  average  American  Shropshire  and  other  coarse  wools. 

American  woolgrowers  can  not  endure  Chinese  competition.     Chinese 
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"cheap  wool'"  is  equally  injurious  to  Americau  Jarmers  as  is  "Cliinese 
cheap  labor"  to  thewage-earuiny  laborers  of  the  United  States.  Wool 
is  the  product  of  labor.  And  this  is  only  a  sample  of  so-called  "  third- 
class"  clothing  wools. 

The  wooigrowers  now,  under  the  new  conditions,  are  entitled  to  a 
change  in  our  tariff  legislation  to  meet  them — the  duty,  in  fact,  should 
be  12  cents  per  unwashed  pound ;  but  the  bill,iu  the  interest  of  harmony, 
makes  a  concession  to  carpet  manucfaturers  of  a  lower  duty.  Why  shall 
not  the  interests  of  woolgrowers  be  consulted  as  well  as  those  of  the 
comparatively  few  carpet  manufacturers  ? 

With  the  light  shrinkage  of  this  wool  and  its  other  advantages,  a  duty 
of  12  cents  will  give  a  "protective  benefit"  of  less  than  0  cents  to  merino. 
But  there  are  other  reasons  for  iucludiug  China  wools  in  class  1. 

(2)  The  proper  construction  of  the  act  of  1890  so  classed  them.  This 
has  been  shown  in  argument  prepared  by  Hon.  Columbus  Delano  and 
myself,  which  will  be  found  iu  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  3, 
Fifty-third  Congress,  special  session,  March  27,  1803;  Senate  Execu- 
tive Document  No.  1,  Fifty-third  Congress,  first  session;  and  in  Sena1;e 
Document  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  page  40,  Decem- 
ber, 1895. 

The  average  import  price  of  all  third  class  wools  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  less  than  10  cents  per  pound.  It  has  been  i)roposed  to  make  two 
classes  of  carpet  wools  with  different  rates  of  duty  fixed  by  a  diviaiug 
line  marked  by  value. 

Mr.  Justice.  You  mean  averaging  less  than  10  cents;  you  do  not 
mean  to  say  there  was  none  brought  in  costing  more? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  I  mean  to  say  if  we  put  the  dividing  Ihie  at  10 
cents  the  import  value  of  wool  will  be  less  than  10  cents  a  i)ound,  giviug 
the  benefit  of  the  protective  tariff  to  the  foreigner  by  perjury  and  fraud 
through  the  ad  valorem  duty,  which  is  the  most  damnable  system  ever 
created  on  this  earth  to  aid  rascals.  That  is  my  private  opinion  publicly 
expressed.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  my  friend,  Theodore  Justice,  has 
provided  a  dividing  line  to  bring  in  what  have  heretofore  been  called 
third-class  wools  at  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  wools  the  value  of 
10  cents  and  under.  The  entire  third-class  wools  imported  last  year 
came  in  at  the  import  value  of  less  than  10  cents  per  pound,  and  each 
pound  of  that  wool  may  make  nearly  as  much  as  2  ])ounds  of  Americau 
merino,  and  at  2i-  cents  per  pound  duty  the  effect  will  be  the  destruction 
of  the  American  industry.     You  might  as  well  give  us  free  wool  at  once. 

(3)  We  can  not  hope  for  a  profitable  trade  with  China. 

The  balance  of  trade  between  this  country  and  China  has  been  uni- 
formly against  ns.  This  is  fully  shown  by  the  following  table  (see 
Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  23) : 


Year  eiulint;  June  ;;o — 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Domestic . 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

Total. 

1879 

$2,651,677 

$2,  651,  677 
1, 101,  383 
5,  447,  680 

5,  895,  983 
4,  080,  322 
4,  626,  578 

6,  396,  500 

7,  520,  581 
6,  246,  (i2()' 

4,  582, 585 
5,791,128 

2,  946,  209 
8,701.008 
5.663,497 

3,  900,  457 

5,  862,  426 

$12, 482,  082 
17,  210,  237 
18,417,442 
15,  899, 607 
13.456,964 
11,319.710 
12,  050,  768 
15,153.473 
14,  252. 181 
10,  950.  022 
11.583,611 
11,332.805 
14.577.887 
15,936,431 
15,469,945 
13,348,786 

$3,  949,  262 
4,  5.59.  381 

3,  900,  287 

4,  314,  734 
6,  684,  367 
4,  297,  083 
4,241,401 

3,  819,  490 

4,  824,  599 

5,  734,  567 
5,  444,  801 
4,  927,  666 
4,  743,  963 
4,  551,  860 
5. 166.  590 
3,  786,  242 

$16,431,344 

1880 

1881 

1882          

1,101,315 
5,  447,  281 

5,  895,  503 
4.  079,  522 

4,  620,  480 
0,390.178 
7,518.277 

6,  246,  620 
4.581.083 
2,  790,  621 

2,  943,  790 
8,  700,  308 
5.663,471 

3,  900,  457 

5,  858,  488 

$68 
399 
481) 
800 
98 
322 
2,  304 

21,769,618 
22,317,729 
20,  214,  341 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886                

20,141,331 
15,616,793 
16,  292, 169 
18,  972,  963 

1887                                      

19,076,780 

1888          

1,  502 
507 

2,419 

700 

26 

'"'3,' 938 

i  6.  690,589 

1889     

17,  028,  412 

1890 

1891 

16,  260,  471 
19,  321,  850 

1892 

20,  488,  291 

3893 

1894 

20,  636,  535 
17,135,028 
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In  1893  China  imported  products  to  the  value  of  $211,000,000,  of 
which  we  furnished  only  $7,000,000,  or  3^  per  cent.  China  exported 
the  same  year  $162,000,000  worth,  of  which  the  United  States  took 
$15,000,000,  or  a  little  less  than  10  per  cent. 

China,  with  her  population  of  300,000,000  or  more,  her  territory  includ- 
ing almost  every  climate,  her  wages  for  labor  utterly  insignificant,  her 
ability  to  supply  substantially  all  her  own  needs,  can  never  give  to  us 
a  profitable  trade.  But  in  any  event  our  policy  is  to  patronize  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  rather  than  China.  We  can  not 
hope  for  a  large  trade  with  China,  because  Europe,  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  has  a  much  shorter  and  cheaper  route  with  the  ports  of  Japan 
and  China  than  has  the  United  States. 

XXIX.   AD   VALOREM  DUTIES  REJECTED. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill  rejects  ad  valorem  duties.  For  this  there  are 
three  different  reasons: 

I.  A  fatal  and  conclusive  objection  to  ad  valorem  duties  is  that  WHEN 
FOREIGN  WOOLS  DECLINE  IN  PEICE,  AND  THEREBY  PRO- 
DUCE THE  GREATER  NEED  OF  PROTECTIVE  DUTIES,  THE 
LEAST  PROTECTION  IS  GIVEN,  AND  WHEN  FOREIGN 
WOOLS  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE  AND  THE  NEED  OF  PROTEC- 
TION GROWS  LESS,  THE  GREATER  PROTECTION  IS  Gl^EN. 
"From  him  that  hath  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 

Thus  the  AD  VALOREM  system  is  illogical.  It  fails  to  meet  the 
needs  of  protection. 

II.  They  are  an  inducement  to  the  organization  of  trusts  and  com- 
binations to  depress  the  dutiable  prices. 

In  the  report  made  to  the  State  Dej)artment  by  Consul  E.  L.  Baker, 
dated  Buenos  Ayres,  December  30,  1893,  published  in  the  Consular 
Reports  for  April,  1891  (Vol.  XLIV,  No.  163,  p.  663),  on  Argentine  trade, 
1892-93,  it  is  said: 

But  for  the  two  items  of  hides  and  wools  the  exports  from  this  country  to  the  United 
States  would  be  quite  insignificant.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  only  wools  which, 
owing  to  oiv  high  duties,  it  is  possible  to  ship  at  a  profit  are  the  long,  coarse  car- 
pet wools  of  Cordova.  These  are  included  in  class  three  of  the  schedule,  and  their 
value  being  13  cents  or  less  per  pound  they  are  able  to  pay  the  duty  of  33  per  cent  on  the 
same.  These  wools  have  for  many  years  been  annually  bought  up  by  a  syndicate  of 
Massachusetts  carpet  manufacturers  who  thus,  instead  of  competing  with  each  other, 
get  the  product  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  then  distribute  the  clip  by  some 
arrangement  among  themselves  upon  its  arrival  in  Boston. 

This  shows  how  prices  can  be  manipulated  in  the  face  of  ad  valorem 
duties;  and,  in  view  of  the  rapid  and  continuing  increase  of  sheej)  in 
other  countries,  the  necessity  for  protective  duties  becomes  all  the  more 
apparent. 

As  to  Donskoi  wools  the  price  was  equally  manipulated  by  the  same 
and  other  methods — by  loans  of  money  to  flock  owners,  with  reduction 
in  the  price  of  wools. 

III.  Ad  valorem  duties  invite,  abet,  and  cover  fraud  in  invoices  and 
perjury.    They  are  demoralizing. 

IV.  There  are  now  only  two  countries  in  the  world  whose  revenue 
systems  adopt  the  ad  valorem  duties,  Greece  and  the  United  States. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  WOOL  SECTION  OF   THE  MANUFACTURERS'  CLUB 
OPPOSES  AD   VALOREM  DUTIES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  wool  section  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club 
the  following  was  passed : 

Whereas  ad  valorem  duties  can  not  be  collected  in  full  and  are  always  open  to 
fraud  and  uudervaluation ;  therefore  be  it 

TH 89 
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liesolved.  That  this,  the  wool  sectiou  of  the  Mauiifacturers'  Club,  is  unqualifiedly 
opposed  to  ad  valorem  rates  on  wool,  aud  earuostly  requests  that  the  duties  to  be 
placed  ou  wool  uuder  the  new  tariff  shall  be  specific. 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
said  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act  of  1894 : 

That  tariff  effected  a  double  revolution  in  the  basis  upon  which  the  American  wool 
manufacture  had  been  built  up.  It  not  only  transferred  the  industry  from  a  condi- 
tion of  dutiable  materials  to  iree  materials,  but  shifted  it  at  the  same  tiuie  from  a 
tariff  of  compound  duties,  in  which  the  specific  form  ])redominated,  to  a  tariff  wholly 
ad  valorem.  Either  clunuje  was  enough  to  stagger  ANY  INDUSTRY,  however  well 
fortified;  the  two  together  were  sufficient  to  render  inevitable  precisely  that  which 
has  happened.     (Bulletin,  September,  1896.) 

The  coiichision  is  that  the  ad  valorem  system  should  be  abandoned 
as  the  sole  measure  of  duties. 

Now  I  come  to  the  so-called  carpet  wools,  aud  I  will  state  here  at  the 
outset  that  there  is  no  such  "thing  as  carpet  wools  any  more.  I  repeat 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  carpet  wools  any  more.  In  18G7  and  1883  there 
were  wools  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  manufacture  of  carpets, 
but  by  improvements  in  machinery  those  wools  are  now  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  as  well  as  carpets.  1  have  here  presented  the. 
evidence  in  great  abundance  to  the  effect  that  these  wools  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  clothing,  and  they  compete  with  our  merino  wool, 
our  long  wools  of  the  mutton  breeds,  and  displace  them.  Fashion  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  You  will  see  ladies  wearing  cloaks  made 
of  coarse  kinds  of  wool.  It  has  become  fashionable,  aud  manufacturers 
have  made  it  so  in  order  that  they  may  manufacture  goods  out  of  these 
cheap  foreign  wools — for  instance,  China  wools,  costing  only  5.15  cents 
per  pound.  We  ask  for  a  duty  of  8  cents  a  pound  on  all  these  so  called 
carpet  wools,  and  even  that  is  very  moderate.  The  necessity  for  it  grows 
out  of  the  change  in  conditions  siuce  the  act  of  1 867  aud  the  act  of  1883 — 
a  change  of  conditions  by  which  we  now  make  clothing  goods  of  these 
wools  when  we  did  not  then,  aud  without  this  duty  we  might  as  well 
give  up  the  business  of  woolgrowing. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  that  the  character  of  wool  under  the  McKiuley 
Act  which  was  7  cents  aud  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  uuder  15  cents,  and 
8  cents  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  those  over  15  cents? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  that  is  manufactured  goods.  No;  the  Mc- 
Kiuley bill,  as  he  introduced  it,  provided  for  a  specific  dutyou  all  those 
wools.  The  woolgrowers  aud  manufacturers  agreed  upon  a  specific 
duty,  and  certain  Philadelphia  carpet  nuinufacturers  came  over  here 
and  got  the  specific  duties  stricken  out  and  got  the  duty  of  3l*  per  cent 
ad  valorein,  aud  the  e'fect  has  been  we  imported  more  of  these  third- 
class  wools  than  all  the  other  class  wools  together.  The  theory  of  Mr. 
.Justice  to  give  2 V  cents  duty  on  wools  uuder  10  cents  a  pound  will  give 
less  protective  benefit  than  the  32  jier  cent  ad  valorem  duties  of  the 
McKinley  Act,  for  32  per  ceut  of  10  is  more  than  2i. 

XXX.    A    DIVIDING     LINE     IN     SO-CALLED     CARPET     WOOLS,     WITH     2^ 
CENTS   DUTY   ON   WOOLS   OF   10   CENTS   VALUE. 

1.  Plan  of  Theodore  JusHce. — An  eminent  wool  merchant,  Theodore 
Justice,  said  in  a  letter  December  24,  180G : 

Wools  of  the  first  class  are  1  to  2  cents  below  the  average  for  the  ten  years  ending 
1891,  when  the  McKinley  law  was  rejjcaled.  Carpet  wools  are  2  cents  per  pound 
lower,  showing  til  at  the  11 -cent  dividing  line  would  to-day  be  the  same  as  i:?  cents  was 
in  1890.     1  think  10  cents  should  be  the  dividing  line  now.     Wools  of  the  third  clasp 
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worth  over  10  cents  shoi;ld  pay  8  cents  per  pound  duty,  and  wools  worth  10  cents 
or  under  should  come  in  at  21  cents.  If  the  dividing  line  was  reduced  to  9  cents  ior- 
eign  wools  would  fall  until  they  could  come  in  under  our  tariff.     Theke  is  no  other 

MARKET  FOR  THEM. 

I.  Reasons  why. — This  is  deemed  alike  unjust  and  unwise;  but  little 
better  than  free  wool.     Tlie  objections  to  it  are  palpable: 

1.  It  is  practically  the  detested  ad  valorem  system  very  thinly  dis- 
guised, open  to  all  its  frauds  (1)  of  undervaluation  and  (2)  of  combina- 
nations  and  conspiracies  to  make  an  ostensible  dutiable  price.  This 
would  be  especially  practicable  as  to  "  wools  worth  10  cents  or  under," 
as  "  there  is  no  other  market  for  them  "  but  ours. 

2.  The  rates  proposed  are  in  part  less  than  the  ad  valorem  rates  that 
were  forced  into  the  McKinley  Act.  It  gave  32  per  cent  on  all  third- 
class  wools,  which  on  wools  worth  10  cents  would  be  3.2  cents  as  against 
the  proposed  duty  of  2i. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  imports  of  third-class  wools  brought 
more  ruin  to  our  wool  industry  than  all  others. 

This  is  no  time  for  a  reduction  of  duties. 

The  duty  of  2.J  cents  on  clean  wools  imported^  at  a  price  of  5.15  cents 
per  pound  would  make  them  cost  7.20  cents,  ea<?ii  pound  equal  clean  to 
2  pounds  of  average  merino,  giving  a  protective  benefit  to  it  of  1^ 
cents  per  pound. 

3.  These  wools  of  the  lowest  price  supplant  the  use  of  our  American 
long  wools,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  classes  of  our  wools.  Their  import  will 
defeat  the  purpose  of  our  pro])Osed  clause  in  our  bill  to  encourage  the 
production  of  the  wools  of  the  native  Mexican  sheep  in  Texas  and 
elsewhere. 

And  the  imports  of  the  lowest  price  are  those  which  injure  our  wool- 
growers  most,  because  they  bring  down  the  prices  of  all  our  American 
wools, 

4.  The  pretext  to  favor  carpet  manufacturers. — If  the  pretext  be  to  aid 
the  carpet  industry  the  answers  are: 

(1)  It  needs  no  such  aid;  and 

(2)  As  carpets  are  in  a  measure  luxuries,  they  are  entitled  to  no  favors 
over  other  forms  of  wool  manufactures. 

(3)  The  real  effect,  if  not  purpose,  is  to  secure  the  cheapest  foreign 
coarse  wools  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  goods  to  the  ruin  of  our 
wool  industry. 

5.  The  import  prices  of  all  third-class  wools  from  August  28,  1894,  to 
June  30, 1895,  was  only  9.13  cents  per  pound.  (Senate  Document  No. 
17,  December,  1896,  p.  59.) 

The  imports  of  third-class  wools  for  the  fiscal  year  1895  were  144,488,- 
265  pounds,  at  a  valuation  of  $13,135,901.75,  or  9.09132+  per  pound. 
(Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  119.)  This  was  under 
free  wool  with  no  motive  for  perjury  or  fraud.  And  if  necessary  to 
evade  the  tariff,  even  this  could  be  reduced  by  perjury  and  fraud. 

The  imports  of  third  class  wools  in  the  fiscal  year  1896  were  97,921,- 
715  pounds,  at  a  valuation  of  $9,493,035,  which  is  9.694+  cents  per 
pound. 

This  scheme  of  a  dividing  line  and  the  proposed  rate  overlooks  the 
change  of  conditions  since  the  act  of  1890. 

7.  Reflection  on  the  proposition. — If  it  were  not  for  the  ruin  this 
scheme  would  bring  to  our  wool  industry,  we  might  admire  the  inge- 
nuity that  devised  it. 

It  is  a  veritable  wooden  horse.     Timeo  Danaos  et  donaferentes.    The 
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"Greeks  entered  Troy  through  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,"  aud 
now  it  is  proposed  that  our  country  shall  be  deluged  with  China  and 
other  wools  under  cover  of  a  free-trade  horse  bearing  a  flag  of  truce 
inscribed  with  protection  which  will  not  protect. 

It  is  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY  to  place  China  wool  in  class  1. 

Without  this  a  mighty  avalanche  of  China  wool  will  be  precipitated 

upon  us  at  6  cents  per  pound,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  or  most  of  the 

•other  coarse  wools  of  the  world  and  to  the  ruin  of  our  own  coarse- wool 

industry. 

Its  exclusion  is  justified  on  the  same  ground  as  our  acts  of  Congress 
which  shut  out  the  hordes  of  cheap-labor  Mongolians  that  would  crowd 
our  country  without  them. 

8.  A  conclusive  reason  against  a  dividing  line  maMng  two  kinds  of  these 
ivools. — Ex-Consul-General  Wallace,  in  the  January,  1897,  Bulletin,  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  page  18,  referring  to  No.  1 
and  No.  2  wools  of  the  third  class,  says : 

What  does  the  Treasury  Department  call  No.  1  wool? 

It  is  the  experience  of  some  aud  the  belief  of  many  that  any  wool  so  decidedly  of 
merino  blood  that  it  could  not  be  called  anything  else  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
custom-house  experts,  of  class  1.  In  support  of  this  assertion  it  may  be  stated 
that  in  December,  1889,  "the  wool  expert" — save  the  mark — of  the  Boston  custom- 
house exhibited  to  a  committee  of  woolgrowers,  a  sample  of  wool  he  had  passed  as 
No.  2,  third-class  wool,  which  each  woolgrower  present  pronounced  "at  the  least 
of  throe-eighths  merino  blood."  And  again,  in  1885,  nearly  100,000  pounds  of  wool 
was  shipped  from  Mexico  to  Col.  A.  J.  Child,  of  St.  Louis,  which  was  passed  through 
the  custom-house  at  El  Paso  as  No.  2,  third-class  wool,  and  paid  2i  cents  per  pound 
duty.  That  wool  was  sold  in  St.  Louis  at  18  cents  per  pound,  and  it  was  nearly  full- 
blood  merino.  We  may  rest  assured  all  of  those  millions  of  pounds  recorded  in  the 
Treasury  Department  last  year  were  of  good  merino  combing  or  clothing  wool. 
There  may  have  been  a  large  amount  of  Argentinian  or  Danubian  wool  in  those  impor- 
tations, yet  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  were  Australian,  and  included  light  fine 
wool,  skirted  and  sorted,  shrinking  anywhere  up  to  50  per  cent. 

XXXI.    THE    DUTY     Oil    WOOLEN    RAGS,    SHODDY,   AND    OTHER    WOOL 

ADULTERANTS. 

1.  Prohibitory  duties. — The  woolgrowers'  bill  asks  for  a  duty  of  30 
cents  per  pound  on  shoddy,  woolen  rags,  and  other  wool  adulterants. 

2.  Amount  of  imports. — The  imports  of  these  adulterants  for  the  fiscal 
year  1896  were  as  follows : 


Article. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Carbonized  wool 

Pounds. 
203,  561 
770,  976 

1,900,133 

.$49,  111 

1, 988,  541 

Do 

662,  696 

Total 

18, 874, 670 

2,  700, 348 

These  are  the  figures  as  found  in  the  "No.  12  Series  Monthly  Sum- 
mary of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  June,  1896,"  page 
1528.  For  some  reason  this  document  does  not  give  by  name  shoddy, 
mnngo,  flocks.  And  there  is  an  item  "all  other;"  but  it  is  understood 
that  shoddy,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  above  figures. 

Some  of  these  remained  in  Government  warehouses  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  amounts  actually  "entered  for  consumption"  are  shown  in  the 
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"Imports  for  consumpcion  and  duties  collected,  1894  to  1896,"  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department,  1896,  page  296,  as  follows : 


Grades. 


Carbonized  wool : 

Clasal 

Class  2 

ClassS 

Mungo,  flocks,  noils,  shoddy,  and  waste 

Garnetert  and  carded  wastes 

Mungo  and  flocks 

Noils,  carbonized 

Noils,  not  otherwise  provided  for  . 

Kags,  woolen 

Roving,  roping,  or  tops 

Shoddy 

Total  mungo,  flocks,  noils,  etc. . . 


Quantities. 


Pounds. 
89,  252 
568 
5,649 

28, 177 

11,831 

62,  526 

1,185,032 

11,116,402 

1, 147,  461 

139,  931 


Value. 


Average 

value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 


$24, 156.  00 
131.  00 
537.  00 

2,  922. 00 

3,211.00 

11,  379.  00 

232, 150.  00 

643,  945.  50 

438,  417. 00 

12, 873.  00 


.27 
.23 
.095 

.10 

.27 

.18 

.19 

.058 

.38 

.092 


13,  786,  829         1,  369,  521.  50 


(See  Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  Ill;  Senate  Document  No.  17, 
December,  1895,  p.  157.) 

The  existing  law  encourages  the  import  of  foreign  rags,  shoddy, 
waste,  flocks,  etc.  For  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  McKinley  tariff  only 
143,002  pounds  of  shoddy,  rags,  waste,  etc  '  '^ed.     For  the 

fiscal  year  of  1895,  and  almost  wholly  during  the  ten  months  of  the  new 
tariff,  14,027,914  pounds  of  like  shoddy  and  wool  substitutes  were 
imported,  an  increase  of  over  1,000  per  cent,  as  follows: 


Material. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

6, 503, 346 

6, 104,  031 

1, 110, 149 

128,  856 

121,  532 

Waste                   

Total 

14,  027,  914 

$2,034,218 

The  imports  of  rags,  waste,  shoddy,  etc.,  were,  for  the  years  ended 
August  31 — 

Pounds. 

1894 210,404 

1895 17,666,563 

This  is  the  effect  of  free  rags,  etc. 

The  rags  are  imported  to  be  manufactured  into  shoddy  to  be  used  as 
an  adulterant,  as  are  flocks,  waste,  etc.,  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods.  These  adulterants  are  sometimes  called  "redyed  wool,"  to 
cover  up  their  fraudulent  character,  and  the  goods  made  from  a  com- 
bination of  these  with  wool  are  called  "  all  wool  goods." 

3.  How  this  injures  American  icoolgrowers. — The  imj^orts  of  these 
adulterants  are: 

(1)  Injurious  to  woolgrowers,  and 

(2)  Can  be  used  to  operate  as  a  fraud  on  the  consumers  of  wool 
manufactures. 

A  wool  circular  of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  says: 

Every  ])ohu(1  of  sboddy,  noils,  and  waste  displaces  about  3  poimds  of  American 
unwashed  wool.     The  excess  of  importations  of  shoddy,  rags,  noils,  waste,  etc.,  in 
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oue  year  under  the  new  law  exceeds  the  total  annual  yield  of  clean  wool  of  two  of 
our  largest  woolgrowing  States,  California  and  Texas,  or  the  total  annual  yield  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  New  York.  Nearly  90  pounds  of  shoddy,  noils,  waste,  etc.,  now 
go  into  consumption  where  only  1  pound  was  used  before  the  duties  were  taken  otf. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  of  November  2,  1895,  says : 

The  wool  contained  in  all  forms  of  waste  is  washed  and  scoured  wool,  and  most  of 
it  has  been  oue  or  more  times  spun,  woven,  and,  in  the  case  of  shoddy,  worn  out, 
and  perhaps  respun  and  rewoven  and  reworn  out. 

While  these  facts  deprive  the  wool  of  its  staple  or  length,  destroy  its  adhesive 
"kink,"  and  render  the  cloth  which  is  made  of  it  relatively  "rotten''  and  worthless, 
at  least  so  far  as  it  is  used  in  the  way  of  warp,  they  do  not  deprive  it  of  the  advan- 
tage it  possesses  relatively  to  new  wool  of  having  been  washed  and  scoured,  and 
therefore  counting  each  pound  as  3  pounds  in  its  rivalry  with  unwashed  and 
unscoured  wool  in  the  quantity  of  cloth  it  will  make.  Hence  every  pound  of  these 
"wastes"  displaces  3  pounds  of  American  wool  in  the  quantity  of  cloth  it  will  make, 
and  only  1  pound  of  American  wool  in  the  length  of  time  the  cloth  will  wear.  The 
real  price  of  the  shoddy  for  each  pound  of  the  raw  wool  which  has  entered  into  it  is 
therefore  only  4  cents  a  pound,  instead  of  the  12  cents  which  the  Eecord  thinks 
makes  it  so  respectable. 

American  farmers  and  the  American  Congress  are  likely  to  say  before  long  whether 
4-cent  wool  in  12-cent  shoddy  is  the  sort  of  stuft'  which  they  care  to  see  substituted 
for  American  flocks.  What  it  will  mean  in  clothing  will  be  that  American  working 
men  and  women  will  soon  be  clad  in  woolen  clothing  which  will  fall  off  their  backs 
in  the  first  rain.  General  Sherman  declared  that  this  was  the  kind  of  clothing  the 
free-trade  tarifls  of  1846  and  1857  gave  the  soldiers  when  they  first  went  into  the 
Army  in  1861.  But  by  the  time  the  war  closed,  he  said,  they  were  all  clad  in  Ameri- 
can woolens,  m*"^"  ^^  *' '         ,vool,  which  would  defy  a  hundred  storms. 

Now  in  reiereuce  to  shoddy:  The  low  price  of  foreign  wools  has 
induced  a  vast  increase  in  the  use  of  shoddy  in  the  United  States  in 
order  to  enable  our  wool  manufacturers  to  maintain  their  wool  manu- 
facturing. I  will  just  read  you  what  is  said  by  CoUings,  Taylor  &  Co., 
manufacturers  in  Cleveland,  as  to  the  effect  of  free  wool  and  the  use  of 
shoddy :  We  imported  last  year  over  18,000,000  i^ouuds  of  shoddy,  equal 
to  54,000,000  of  wool,  for  each  pound  of  shoddy  is  equivalent  to  3  pounds 
of  merino  wool,  which  would  make  the  imports  of  18,000,000  equal  to 
54,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  54,000,000  are  more  than  the  entire 
wool  crop  of  the  three  largest  States  of  this  Union.  We  are  destroy- 
ing our  wool  product  equal  to  that  of  three  of  our  American  States  by 
importing  foreign  rags  and  filth. 

In  August,  1896,  CoUings,  Taylor  &  Co.,  wool  manufacturers  of  Cleve- 
land, said  in  a  published  letter : 

During  the  years  1890  to  189S,  we  bought  nearly  all  of  our  wool  from  the  Ohio  farmers, 
and  paid  in  the  neighborhood  of  27  to  28  cents  for  washed  tine.  To-day  we  can  buy 
for  14  to  15  cents,  but  the  trouble  is  we  have  no  use  lor  it,  for  since  the  Wilson-Gor- 
man bill  came  into  effect,  we  have  not  been  able  to  pay  the  existing  low  prices  for 
wool,  but  have  had  to  resort — like  a  great  many  other  mills — to  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign rags,  of  which  we  have  purchased  hundreds  of  tons,  and  worked  them  up,  dis- 
placing just  so  many  pounds  of  Ohio  wool.  We  had  to  do  it  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  cheap  goods  being  imported  into  this  country  since  the  Wilson-Gorman  law 
came  into  effect.  We  will  also  say  that  previous  to  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill,  or  dur- 
ing the  McKinley  law,  we  never  purchased  a  single  pound  of  foreign  rags,  waste,  or 
wool,  and  during  the  McKinley  law  our  mills  never  stopped  one  day  for  being  short 
of  work,  but  since  the  Wilson-Gorman  law  came  into  effect  it  has  been  very  hard  to 
keep  the  mills  running  three  days  per  week,  and  for  the  last  two  months  we  have  not 
run  more  than  one  day  in  each  -week,  or,  in  other  words,  we  are  practically  shut 
down,  with  no  prospect  of  work  until  after  the  election,  and  we  look  for  little  then, 
unless  our  tariff  laws  are  changed.    (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  31.) 

Some  shoddy  may,  perhaps,  be  properly  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
inferior  cheap  goods;  but,  if  so,  American  rags  can  supply  all  that 
should  be  nsed. 

The  conclusion  seems  reasonable  that  foreign  rags,  shoddy,  etc., 
should  be  excluded  by  prohibitory  duties. 
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XXXII.   OTHER   PROTISIONS   OF   THE   WOOLGROWERS'  BILL. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  wool^rowers'  bill.  These  and  most 
of  its  provisions  are  somewhat  discussed  in  Senate  Document  No.  17, 
December,  1896,  chapter  VII,  pages  117-13L*. 

I  presume  you  know  what  wool  tops  are! 

Mr.  Dt^LLIVER.   No. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  They  are  scoured  wool  which  is  carried  into  the 
first  form  of  manufacture,  put  into  great  long-  rolls  ready  to  spin.  They 
are  better  than  scoured  wools  because  they  have  passed  beyond  the 
scouring  stage  to  the  first  process  of  manufacture.  I  saw  a  circular 
here,  I  have  forgotten  whether  it  was  from  I'hiladelphia  or  New  York, 
asking  that  wool  tops  be  put  at  the  same  duty  as  scoured  wool.  Well, 
the  injustice  of  that  must  be  apparent.  Of  course  no  scoured  wool 
would  come  in.  It  would  be  all  tops,  and  thus  the  law  would  deprive 
our  American  manufacturer  of  the  privilege  of  making  tops  from  for- 
eign wool,  and 

Mr.  Evans.  Made  out  of  what  quality  of  wool! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  is  wool  first  scoured  and  then  manufactured  into 
a  roll  ready  to  spin.     They  are  made  from  all  classes  of  wools. 

Mr.  Justice.  There  is  a  sample  of  it  [exhibiting  same]. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  There  it  is,  and  its  import  has  aided  in  ruining  our 
wool  industry  and  taken  from  American  citizens  the  labor  of  making 
tops  and  deprived  them  of  wages  for  this  service.  And  yet  these  gen- 
tlemen come  here  who  sent  the  circular  and  ask  that  tops  be  dutiable 
simply  as  scoured  wool. 

A  Bystander.  There  is  a  duty  now  of  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  is.  We  want  a  duty  of 
40  cents  a  pound,  and  we  want  to  manufacture  it  and  let  our  American 
citizens  make  the  tops  and  let  them  have  the  wages  therefor.  Why 
transfer  American  gold  to  foreigners  to  make  those  tops?  Let  us  have 
protection,  and  protection  which  protects.  We  ask  for  a  prohibitory 
duty  upon  foreign  rags  and  shoddy.  That  strikes  the  common  sense 
and  common  honesty  and  common  conscience  as  j^roper  and  just,  as  it 
seems  to  me. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Was  the  30  cents  a  pound  under  the  act  of  1890 
prohibitory  ! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  not  quite;  but  we  ask  for  a  prohibitory  duty 
upon  wool  tops  as  well  as  shoddy  sent  here  from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER,  Do  you  ask  for  a  prohibitory  duty,  or  a  duty  larger 
than  30  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  would  like  to  have  it  a  little  larger  than  that  to 
make  it  prohibitory. 


XXXIIL   WOOLGROWERS   WANT   SOME    PROVISIONS  IN   THE   SCHEDULE 
"WOOL  MANUFACTURES." 

WOOL   TOPS. 

Wool  tops  are  partially  manufactured  wool.    They  should  be  excluded 
by  prohibitory  duties  for  the  double  purpose: 

I.  Of  giving  to  American  citizens  the  employment  and  wages  aflbrded 
in  their  manufacture,  and 

II.  Of  giving  protection  to  American  woolgrowers. 
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FOREIGN   WOOL   MANUFACTURES  HAVING  THEREIN   SHODDY   SHOULD 
BE    STAMPED    TO   INDICATE   THEIR   CHARACTER. 

Imported  woolen  or  -vrorsted  manufactures,  in  which  slioddy  or  other 
adulterants  are  a  component  part,  should  be  stamped,  to  indicate  their 
character,  and  should  be  forfeited  if  not  so  stami^ed. 

For  this  there  are  two  reasons : 

I.  This  will  prevent  fraud  in  sales  as  to  prices.  Shoddy  goods  should 
not  be  palmed  oft' on  purchasers  as  all  new  wool,  with  prices  accordingly. 

II.  This  will  prevent  fraud  in  the  quality  of  the  goods.  Purchasers 
have  a  right  to  know  what  they  buy. 

PREVENT  A  FLOOD  OF  IMPORTS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  A  PROTECTIVE 

TARIFF. 

1.  Reasons  therefor. — Large  imports  of  wool  or  wool  manufactures  in 
advance  of  a  protective  tarift",  which  it  is  evident  must  soon  come, 
should  be  prohibited  for  two  reasons: 

1.  They  will  supplant  the  use  of  American  wool  and  manufactures. 
II.  They  will  enable  importers  to  secure  the  enhanced  price  resulting 

from  the  tariff — a  speculative  profit  never  earned — worse  than  the 
"unearned  increment  of  wealth." 

2.  How'^. — This  can  be  done  by  an  act  or  joint  resolution  passed  at  an 
early  day  in  the  coming  extra  session  of  Congress,  providing  that  nil 
imports  after  an  early  fixed  date  shall  be  dutiable  under  the  provisions 
of  the  first  general  tariff  law  enacted  during  the  existence  of  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Congress,  and  that  no  goods  imported  shall  be  withdrawn  toi' 
consumption  except  upon  payment  of  existing  duties,  and  the  execu 
tion  of  a  bond  with  sureties  approved  by  the  collector  of  the  proper 
port  of  entry  for  the  payment  of  any  additional  duties  prescribed  in 
the  new  tariff  act. 

The  act  of  August  27,  1894,  took  one  step  in  the  right  direction — it 
made  all  goods  dutiable  under  its  provisions  which  were  withdrawn  for 
consumption  after  it  became  a  law. 

CORRECT   AN  ERROR. 

In  the  woolgrowers'  tariff  bill  as  printed  in  Senate  Document  No.  17, 
December,  1896,  page  184,  the  words  occur : 

All  other  wools  having  less  than  40  per  cent  of  grease  '  *  "  shall  be  deemed 
washed. 

It  should  read  "  25  per  cent"  instead  of  "40  per  cent," 
XXXIX.   CONCLUSION. 

I  conclude  with  a  few  considerations  pertinent  to  and  supporting  the 
policy  of  the  most  ample  protection  for  the  wool  industry. 

1.  Utilize  our  pasturage. — Ours  is  a  vast  agricultural  country,  with 
unmeasured  millions  of  acres  of  unoccupied  pasturage  adapted  to  sheep 
husbandry,  wasting  "  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air,"  and,  with  its 
unbounded  wealth  which  can  be  utilized  for  no  other  purpose.  Give  us 
the  woolgrowers'  bill  and  it  will  be  utilized. 

2.  Depression  in  agriculture  aggravated  by  free  ivool. — Ours  is  an  agri- 
cultural country,  with  vast  overproduction  of  cereals,  of  hog  and  cattle 
meats,  of  horses  and  hay,  with  no  remunerative  foreign  market,  and 
with  a  home  market  ruinously  depressed  in  price. 
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Mortgaged  farms  and  sheriffs'  sales  and  homes  made  desolate  and 
bankruptcy  send  their  agonized  cries  for  relief  to  the  American  Congress. 

These  evils  are  vastly  aggravated  by  the  importation  of  foreign  wools 
and  Canada  mutton  and  other  sheep. 

3.  Buin  by  importing  Canada  mutton. — ''All  flesh  is  grass,"  and  Canada 
mutton  sheep  bring  with  them  unwelcome,  unneeded  Canada  grass. 

We  ask  a  market  for  American  grass  and  American  mutton,  and  we 
will  not  be  satisfied  if  you  give  us  a  Canada  stone. 

As  to  PKOPER  DUTIES  ON  SHEEP,  SEE  Senate  Document  No.  17,  De- 
cember, 1895,  pages  177-180. 

•4.  The  ruin  of  free  wool  to  our  marliet  for  hay,  corn,  and  oats. — Aus- 
tralian wool  is  Australian  grass,  which  comes  to  continue  unutilized 
our  own  grass,  and,  still  more,  it  brings  a  double  ruin — it  deprives 
our  superabundant  crops  of  hay,  corn,  and  oats  of  the  market  which  a 
needed  number  of  American  sheep  would  supply.  (See  especially  Sen- 
ate Miss.  Doc.  Ko.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  Jauuary, 
1894,  Chap.  YI.) 

5.  It  robs  our  labor  of  the  privilege  of  producing  them  and  the  sheep 
to  consume  them  and  the  wool  they  would  bear.  No  wonder  that  the 
children  of  unemployed,  despondent  fathers  and  heartbroken  mothers 
are  crying  for  bread. 

And  yet  ingenious  contrivances  and  schemes  in  the  garb  of  protec- 
tion are  here  urging  you  to  give  them  a  stone ! 

They  can  live  without  carpets,  but  not  without  bread.  Protection 
for  sheep  husbandry  will  give  them  bread,  and  still  more,  opportunities 
to  earn  the  means  to  buy  homes  and  cover  their  floors  with  carpets,  and 
bring  contentment  where  now  dwells  starving  misery. 

In  return  for  this,  under  free  wool,  the  Government  does  not  even 
receive  revenue. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  recently  prohibited  the  growth  of 
tobacco  in  the  abundant  lands  of  that  country  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
in  order  that  her  jjeople  may  be  taxed  to  raise  revenue,  with  import 
duties  on  tobacco  from  downtrodden,  ill-fated  Cuba. 

This  inhuman  scheme,  blind  to  the  ruin  it  will  bring  to  Spanish 
industries  and  j)eople,  first  deprives  them  of  one  great  opportunity  for 
utilizing  their  lands  and  of  earning  the  means  of  living,  and  then  it 
takes  a  large  measure  of  what  they  can  earn  in  other  industries  to  pay 
the  taxes  so  injuriously,  unwisely  imposed,  instead  of  giving  them  the 
means  of  paying  needed  revenues  from  utilizing  the  industries  ada^rted 
to  Spanish  soil. 

This  is  "burning  the  candle  at  both  ends."  And  this  is  precisely  in 
effect  the  scene  brought  to  our  land  and  people  by  free  wool,  and  which, 
even  now,  some  professed  friends  of  protection  would  continue  hereafter. 

Inadequate  protection  for  wool  is  no  better  than  free  wool.  Protec- 
tion that  does  not  protect  is  a  sham,  a  fraud,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare. 

It  is  the  unwisdom  with  which  Sixain  supports  Weyler,  and  it  will 
bring  Weyler  destruction  to  our  agricultural  industries.  Its  wisdom 
is  that  of  "  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle." 

We  want  protection  that  protects ;  protection  that  will  give  revenue 
until  our  flocks  shall  be  increased  sufliciently  to  supply  all  needed 
wools,  and  then  we  want  protection  that  will  prohibit,  and  when  that 
time  comes  our  ability  to  pay  revenue  will  be  enlarged  from  all  needed 
sources,  and  blessings  will  cover  the  whole  land. 

The  inquiry  has  been  made:  "How  can  we  prevent  the  vast  flood  of 
imports  pending  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  bill  ?  "  I  think  Congress 
can  adopt  a  measure  by  which  it  can  be  done.     As  I  have  not  taken  out 
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a  copyright  on  it  I  will  distribute  it  here;  and,  in  brief,  it  is  this :  I  sug- 
gest, in  the  first  week  of  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  you  pass  a  bill 
which  shall  ])rovide  that  after  a  certain  day  to  be  named — say,  after 
twenty  days  from  the  passage  of  the  bill — all  foreign  goods  imported 
into  this  country  shall  pay  all  existing  duties,  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  that  they  shall  not  be  withdrawn  for  consumption  until  the  importers 
give  bond  with  sureties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  of  the  proper 
port  to  pay  any  additional  duties  that  may  be  enacted  in  any  bill  which 
may  be  passed  during  that  session  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  Montana  states  that  possibly  the 
Senate  may  pass  that  bill  by  the  1st  of  next  October? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  If  the  Senator  from  Montana  will  allow  me  to  say, 
we  would  advise  the  Senate  to  pass  it  the  first  week  of  next  session. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  point  out  the  mode,  aud  if  it  is  not  adopted  the  fault 
will  not  be  mine.     If  I  am  in  error,  of  course  the  plan  will  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Tawney.  There  are  several  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
information  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  eflect  of  an  increase  of  duties. 
You  say  an  increased  tariff  would  increase  the  price  of  wooH 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  also  say  it  is  your  judgment  that  within  a  period 
of  four  years 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Four  years  after  the  protective  benefit  of  the  new 
tariff  law  will  take  effect;  that  is,  for  the  first  year 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  understand  you — that  we  would  then  produce  all  the 
wool  that  we  then  would  need  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  would  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  producing  all 
the  wool  we  need  upon  the  price  of  wool  ■?  Would  it  continue  at  the 
price  with  the  increased  tariff  or  gradually  reduced? 

Mr.  Lawrence,  When  we  are  occupying  the  position  of  producing 
all  the  wool  we  need — and  I  will  say  we  have  in  our  bill  a  provision  for 
annually  increasing  the  rate  of  duty  with  a  view  of  reaching  a  time 
when  the  duties  shall  be  prohibitory — the  effect  will  be,  the  prices  of 
American  wool  will  be  fair  prices  as  compared  with  other  industries,  as 
all  others  will  generally  be  fair,  the  prices  depending  upon  the  supply 
and  demand.  The  tariff  will  not  affect  them  at  all.  They  should  be 
prohibited  as  they  ought  to  be,  for  whenever  there  is  any  article  in  this 
country  which  we  can  produce  at  a  fair  price  and  in  sufficient  amount 
to  supply  all  our  needs  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  import  any  of 
them. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  rests  upon  the  assumption  then  that  we  will  not 
soon  produce  all  we  want,  and  we  would  necessarily  produce  a  surplus, 
which  would  have  a  tendency  to  regulate  the  price  to  make  it  reasonable'? 

Mr.  Laavrbnce.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  would  export 
wool,  but  1  do  mean  to  say  in  one  year  we  would  probably  produce  a  sur- 
plus and  probably  it  would  be  carried  over  to  the  next  year,  and  the 
number  of  sheep  would  regulate  itself  just  as  the  amount  of  wheat  we 
produce  is  regulated.  One  year  we  produce  too  much  wheat  and  the 
price  goes  down,  and  the  next  year  we  produce  less.  One  year  we  may 
produce  too  much  wool,  and  thereupon  we  will  fatten  an  amount  of  our 
wool-growing  sheep  in  April  and  sell  them  more  than  we  otherwise 
would  until  we  get  the  product  down  just  to  meet  our  needs. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  effect  of  this  proposed 
tariff"  rate  on  the  revenues;  how  much  revenue  it  will  produce? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Oh,  it  will  bring — no,  I  have  not  computed  that — 
but  it  will  bring  a  little  more  than  the  McKinley  Act  did.  I  think  the 
revenue  was  about  $8,000,000  a  year,  if  I  remember. 
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Mr.  Turner.  And  you  propose  it  be  prohibited? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Only  when  we  are  able  to  supply  our  wants.  Be- 
tween this  t^eriod  and  the  period  when  we  are  able  to  supply  all  of  our 
wool  we  will  be  getting  from  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  a  year,  probably 
$10,000,000  a  year.     That  would  be  the  condition. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  finally  we  will  get  none? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  And  finally  we  will  get  no  revenue.  Why  should  we 
want  any  other  wool  when  we  have  an  adequate  supply  here?  We  will 
put  the  duty  on  other  things,  and  by  that  time  our  increased  wealth  and 
our  increased  ability  will  be  such  that  we  will  be  able  to  pay  revenues 
from  other  sources.  A  protective  duty  will  give  prosperity  to  the  whole 
country,  because  it  will  relieve  the  overproduction  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  to  some  extent,  and  reduce  the  amount 

Mr.  Steele.  If  you  give  a  tax  on  wool  you  must  also  give  a  compen- 
sating tax  on  the  manufactu-red  article? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes ;  of  course. 

Mr.  Steele.  Now,  have  you  been  able  to  fix  a  schedule  by  which  you 
can  have  a  specific  duty  on  the  manufactures  of  wool? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  have  not  undertaken  to  fix  a  comj^ensatory  duty 
on  wool  manufactures.  1  have  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  the  wool 
manufacturers  would  see  to  that  and  advise  you  on  that.  I  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  theory  that  we  woolgrowers  would  leave  wool  manu- 
facturers to  consult  with  you  as  to  that,  just  as  we  think  they  should 
leave  us  to  consult  with  you  as  to  wool  duties. 

Mr.  Steele.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  suggestions  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  a  rule  that  the  compensatory  duty 
should  be  about  three  times  the  duty  on  the  wool  or  something  more. 

Mr.  Steele.  How  afe  you  going  to  fix  a  specific  duty? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Just  as  we  did  in  the  McKinley  Act. 

Mr.  Steele.  How  is  the  manufacturer  to  figure  it  out? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  protective  duty  in  the  McKinley  Act  was  ad 
valorem  and  the  compensatory  duty  was  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  effect  would  this  increase  of  tariff  have  upon 
the  ordinary  common  cheaper  woolen  clothing? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  effect  of  this  tariff  would  be  for  a  time  to  increase 
the  cost  of  clothing.  It  would  also  increase  the  ability  of  the  peojjle  to 
buy.  It  will  increase  the  ability  of  people  to  buy  more  than  the  increased 
cost  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Mckinley  Act,  wbich,  I 
think,  was  prepared  somewhat  under  your  advice?  Was  that  a  disap- 
pointment or  not? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  was  a  disappointment;  but  several  of  its  provi- 
sions were  against  my  advice  or  consent.  The  effect  of  the  McKinley 
Act  was  that  the  prices  went  down  and  down  under  it,  and  in  Texas 
sheep  declined  in  numbers;  and  sheep  increased  in  some  States,  not  so 
much  because  the  McKinley  Act  was  sufficiently  protective,  but  it  was 
based  upon  a  hope  which  was  deferred.  Now,  that  is  a  fact,  the  McKinley 
Act  was  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  duty  of  11  cents  on  unwashed  wool  was  not  high 
enough  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  not  with  the  skirting  clause  in  the  act,  and 
with  its  ad  valorem  duties  on  third-class  wools. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  you  think  it  was  not  high  enough  correspondingly 
on  the  washed  and  scoured? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  skirting  clause,  and  the 
fact  of  the  light  shrinking  of  Australian  merino,  and  with  adequate 
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specitic  duties  on  third-class  wools,  we  could  have  got  along  under 
the  McKinley  Act  under  conditions  then  existing;  but  since  then 
the  conditions  have  changed.  The  world's  price  for  wool  has  declined, 
and  it  is  now  necessary  to  have  a  larger  duty  than  under  the  act  of 
1890. 

Mr,  Turner.  On  the  basis  of  unwashed  wool  you  propose  a  duty  of 
12  cents? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  wools  embraced  in  classes  1  and  2 
of  the  act  of  1890. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  21  cents  on  the  unwasbed  Australian  wool  of  a 
special  class? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  because  it  will  shrink  in  scouring  less  than 
the  n-aslied  wools  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  on  washed  wool  what  do  you  propose? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Doubled,  just  as  all  the  other  acts  provided  as  to 
merino  wool. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  on  scoured  wool  you  propose  three  times  as  much? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes.  The  acts  of  1867,  1883,  and  1890  all  provided 
for  that,  and  we  do  not  change  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  As  to  the  protective  duties  which  are  put  to  compensate 
the  manufacturers  for  the  duty  they  have  to  pay  on  wool,  do  you  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  settled  in  the  minds  of  thovse  who  are  concerned  in 
this  business  that  about  the  same  ratio  of  compensation  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill?     You  can  not  speak  for  them? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No  ;  I  can  not  speak  for  them ;  but  I  would  say  in  my 
judgment  the  wools  imported  would  be  substantially  all  im])orted 
unwashed. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  your  rates  of  duty  calcu- 
lated uj^on  the  conditions  which  you  have  stated  upon  our  imports  of 
Australian  wool  and  other  foreign  wools? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  importo  of  Australian  wool  would  be  reduced, 
but  they  would  still  come  in  to  supply  the  necessary  demand 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  not  really  graduated  this  duty  with  a  view 
to  exclude  those  wools  ?    Be  candid  about  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  with  a  view  to  exclude  them,  because  I  know 
they  would  still  come  in  to  some  extent,  but  less  than  they  now  do,  to 
supi:)ly  the  demand  for  the  kind  of  goods  which  that  kind  of  wool  will 
make.  My  idea  is,  that  if  an  American  citizen  will  have  a  foreign 
article  of  a  particular  style,  which  is  merely  style,  and  not  utility,  it 
should  in  some  measure  be  deemed  a  luxury,  and,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
they  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  a  luxurious  price  for  it.  Under  the 
woolgrowers'  bill  there  would  be  less  imports  of  Australian  merino 
than  under  the  act  of  1890,  and  more  than  under  free  wool,  but  the 
deficiency  would  be  supplied  by  imports  from  Argentina.  One  object 
of  our  bill  is  to  transfer  wool  i^urchases  from  Australia  to  Argentina. 

Mr.  Turner.  To  pursue  your  argument  further  on  the  line  which  you 
stated  just  now ;  really  and  candidly  stated,  you  have  endeavored  rather 
to  protect  the  woolgrowers  than  to  replenish  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  During  the  first  four  years  after  the  woolgrowers' 
bill  shouhl  become  a  law  its  operative  effect  would  be  to  replenish  the 
Treasury  moie  than  a  lower  duty  would  be.  By  that  time  I  think  we 
could  supply  all  needed  wools,  and  then  our  policy  should  be  to  exclude 
all  foreign  wool.  We  would  then  not  need  any  foreign  wool.  We  could 
then  raise  additional  revenues  from  some  other  sources.  From  that 
time  we  will  not  need  as  much  revenue  probably  as  we  do  now,  because 
the  pension  list  will  be  reduced. 
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Mr.  Turner.  If  yon  restrict  the  imports  of  wool  under  the  conditions 
you  name,  you  will  necessarily  have  to  place  restrictive  duties  upon  the 
imports  of  woolen  goods,  and  where  is  our  revenue  to  come  from? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  All  the  wool  we  need  will  come  in  until  our  domestic 
supply  shall  be  adequate  to  supply  all  needs.  We  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  wool  and  woolen  goods,  and  all  foreign  wool  which  we 
need  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  our  chp  would  come  if  the  duty  was  16 
cents  a  pound.  We  will  have  clothing,  sir,  no  matter  what  the  duty  is. 
So  soon  as  our  manufacturers  can  supply  all  needed  wool  manufactures 
then  our  policy  should  be  to  impose  protective  duties  to  exclude  all 
foreign  manufactures,  unless  domestic  manufacturers  should  charge 
exorbitant  prices.  Then,  of  course,  we  would  look  to  other  abundant 
sources  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  price  of  Ohio  wool  now  3  X,  18  to  20  cents, 
washed  wool? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  Ohio  fleece  XX  is  not  a  fair  test  of  what  the 
price  should  be.    It  is  above  the  average  in  value. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  do  not  care  to  be  particularly  accurate. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  farni  value  of  Ohio  unwashed  average  merino 
wool  is  not  over  10  cents.  The  total  farm  value  of  all  our  wools  last 
year,  as  the  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association 
shows,  was  only  8  cents  a  pound.  In  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  17,  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  pages  108  to  111,  the  Philadelphia  prices  of 
all  domestic  wools  are  given  for  the  years  1891  to  1896,  inclusive. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  say  it  is  10  cents  5  that  is  a  surprise  to  me  from 
your  estimate  of  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  am  speaking  of  the  farm  value. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  a  surprise  to  me  too. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  that  the  hour  for  the  HoUse  to  meet  is 
within  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  would  like  to  finish  the  line  of  investigation  if  I  may 
be  permitted,  but  I  do  not  care,  of  course,  to  inconvenience  the  commit- 
tee. At  what  price  would  you  expect  to  put  that  same  grade  of  wool 
by  your  bill? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  ought  to  have  the  price  of  wool  in  Ohio  at  30 
cents  a  pound  for  washed  merino;  but  our  bill,  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  make  it  about  25  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  this  grade  of  wool  you  say  whose  farm  value  was 
10  cents  a  pound,  at  what  price  would  you  expect  to  put  that  wool  under 
your  bill? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  You  mean  the  washed  or  the  unwashed? 

Mr.  Turner.  The  kind  you  spoke  of  as  being  worth  only  10  cents  to 
the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  should  expect  to  make  it — it  ought  to  be  made  iii! 
order  to  be  fairly  compensatory — 30  cents  for  the  washed  wool.  This 
would  make  it  but  little  over  20  cents  for  washed  merino,  which  now 
commands  10  cents  per  pound  farm  value. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  mean  to  say  washed  wool  is  wortk  only  10  cents; 
to  the  farmer  now  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  can  give  you  here  in  one  moment  exactly  the  prices. 

Mr.  Turner.  There  was  a  grade  of  wool  you  said  is  now  worth  ]<> 
cents  a  pound  to  the  farmer  under  the  present  conditions.  What  grade 
of  wool  did  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Merino  wooL 

Mr.  Turner.  Unwashed? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ti  RNEE.  At  what  price  do  you  expect  to  put  tliat  by  your  bill? 
It  is  a  simple  question  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  have  mislaid  the  document  which  gives  prices,  but 
our  bill  would  make  Ohio  unwashed  merino  about  20  cents  and  the 
merino  of  Texas  and  the  Eocky  Mountain  region  about  16  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  while  you  are  looking,  it  might  be  well  to 
state,  that  it  appears  from  the  official  statistics  that  117,000,000  i)ounds 
of  first-class  wool  was  imported  last  year,  about  86,000,000  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr.  KussELL.  And  on  that  you  suggest  a  duty  of  24  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  had  a  document  over  there,  Document  No.  17  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  but  I  do  not  yet  find  it. 

Mr.  I'URNER.  Could  you  not  answer  that  question  without  referring 
to  any  documents'? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  I  would  rather  be  accurate. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  any  document  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  your  bill? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  all  in  this  document  here.  I  will  give 
you  the  farm  value  now  in  a  moment.  Here  it  is.  Here  is  a  statement 
prepared  by  Mr.  Theodore  Justice,  and  he  gives  the  farm  value  of  the 
Ohio  wool,  July  1,  1896.  Ohio  XX  fine  washed  fleece,  14  cents;  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin  X  fine  washed,  12  cents ;  Ohio  fine  unwashed,  9  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  Now,  answer  my  question,  if  you  please.  AtwhatiJrice 
do  you  intend  to  put  that  9-cent  wool  by  your  bill  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  9-ceut  wool  would  not  command  more  than  20 
cents  under  our  bill. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  mean  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  now  to  the  manufacturer? 

The  Chairman.  Now,  putting  that  duty  at  12  cents  and  the  wool 
costing  9  cents  abroad? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  free- wool  farm  price  of  Ohio  XX  fine  unwashed, 
July  1,  1896,  was  9  cents  per  pound — that  is,  the  free-trade  price.  We 
want  such  a  duty  as  will  bring  that  kind  of  wool  at  least  up  to  20  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  Your  bill  is  a  scheme  to  put  up  to  the  consumer  the 
price  of  necessary  articles  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Twelve  cents  increase  or  11  cents  increase  on  an  article 
that  is  only  worth  9  cents  under  free-trade  conditions? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  lower  the  price  the  greater  the  necessity  for  the 
protective  tariff  to  give  protection,  and  our  object  is  to  put  up  the  price 
of  wool  thereby  giving  prosperity  to  American  industries  and  increase 
the  ability  of  the  American  people  to  buy  all  they  need,  and  give  them 
benefits  over  and  above  the  increased  cost  of  their  clothing. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  your  theory  would  apply  only  to  those  whk)  have 
the  benefit  of  that  increased  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  submit  that  the  farmer  who  owns  no  sheep  is  quite 
as  much  interested  in  wool  protection  as  the  farmer  who  has  sheep, 
because  as  you  increase  the  number  of  sheep  you  increase  the  demand 
for  oats  and  hay  and  corn  to  feed  them.  I  met  the  editor  of  the  Omaha 
Bee  here  a  year  ago  in  December  and  he  said  there  were  then  70,000 
sheep,  driven  in  Itom  Wyoming,  within  40  miles  of  Omaha  to  be  fed  on 
grain  and  hay  raised  on  farms  within  that  region,  and  the  farmers  who 
produced  the  hay  and  grain  did  not  own  a  single  sheep. 
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Mr.  Turner.  And  yet  you  propose  to  tax  these  farmers  in  return  for 
what  you  i)ropose  to  consume  of  their  hay  and  oats  over  100  per  cent 
on  the  wool  they  consume? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  propose  to  increase  them  on  the  cost  of  clothing, 
and  for  every  $5  of  increased  ■cost  thereon,  they  would  receive  other 
benefits  more  than  $25. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  consider  that  matter  recipro- 
cally, and  ought  not  the  wool  men  to  do  the  same  to  the  hay  and  oats 
and  corn  men"? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  hay  and  oats  men  will  get  better  prices  the  more 
wool  we  grow,  and  with  low  duties  we  will  not  grow  much  wool  and 
hence  would  not  make  so  large  a  market  for  the  hay  and  oats  men. 

Mr.  Turner.  So,  to  state  the  argument  broadly,  as  between  you  and 
myself,  have  you  thought  of  distributing  the  beneficence  of  this  protect- 
ive system  among  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  may  be  bene- 
fited; if  every  man  got  an  equal  share,  would  that  be  any  advantage*? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  A  wool  tariff  will  give  protective  benefits  to  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States.  I  have  shown  you  how  it  pro- 
tects the  farmer  who  has  no  sheep.  Now,  the  farmer  who  has  no  sheep 
gets  the  benefit  of  this  and  they  have  that  much  more  with  which  to 
erect  buildings,  and  that  gives  employment  to  the  carpenters.  I  know 
a  farmer  who  prior  to  the  free- wool  act  made  his  arrangements  to  buy 
12,000  worth  of  tiling,  but  when  free  wool  came  he  canceled  his  order 
and  the  tile  manufacturer  lost  the  benefit  as  well.     I  am  the  man. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  many  flock  masters  are  there  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  There  were  about  a  million,  but  they  were  greatly 
reduced  in  number  by  the  free- wool  act. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  they  would  average  about  how  many  sheep? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  average  would  be  probably  50. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  not  the  increases  of  the  sheep  herds,  if  it  took  place 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  rather  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Sheep  increased  faster  West  than  East,  but  we 
produced  different  classes  of  wool.  You  must  have  such  wools  as  are 
produced  in  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana.  They  are  different 
in  character  from  the  far  West  wools. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  factory  was  that  running  night  and  day  in 
Cleveland? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Collings,  Taylor  &  Co. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  say  that  the  cost  of  freight  from  Australia  is 
half  a  cent  a  i)ound? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  the  Australians  take  nothing  from  us.  What 
kind  of  cargoes  go  back  in  these  ships? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  Australia  took  nothing  from 
us.  They  take  something,  but  they  will  not,  permanently,  in  the  future 
take  anything  like  as  much  from  us  as  we  take  from  them.  The  fact 
is,  most  of  the  wool  is  bought  in  London.  It  is  generally  first  shipped 
to  London  and  then  shipped  here.     We  buy  very  little  direct. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  superiority  of  the  Australian  wool  is  due  entirely 
to  the  climate,  or  is  it  partly  due  to  the  careful  breeding  and  raising  of 
sheep  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  In  the  first  place,  the  wool  is  not  superior.  Its  fiber 
is  not  as  good  as  the  Ohio  wool,  but  it  is  of  a  soft  character,  and  the 
luster  is  due  to  the  climate,  and  not  to  breeding,  because  the  Australian 
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slieep  are  simply  Americau  sheep.  Their  wool  is  bred  from  American 
bucks. 

Mr.  Wheelee.  You  say  that  sheep  have  fallen  off  since  1883.  Is 
not  it  true  that  all  staples  have  fallen  off  in  value  iu  about  the  same 
proportion  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  N^ot  in  the  same  proportion,  but  all  staples  have 
fallen  ott"  to  a  large  extent  for  reasons  which  I  thiuk  I  understand  and 
I  think  you  understand. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  say  you  want  to  raise  the  price  of  wool  to  20 
cents.  Is  it  not  true  that  13i  cents  duty  on  Australian  wool  would  do 
that? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  No,  sir;  because  they  have  an  advantage  in  the 
shrinkage,  they  have  the  advantage  in  the  less  cost  in  reaching  the 
market,  and  their  wool  will  command  better  prices  than  wool  from  Ohio 
of  better  fiber  and  of  greater  real  intrinsic  value. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  say  it  costs  9  cents  abroad  and  one-half  cent 
to  get  it  to  Boston — 13^  cents  make  it,  allowing  3  cents  to  carry  your 
wool  from  Ohio  to  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  In  regard  to  the  Cleveland  factory,  about  which  I 
inquired  and  about  which  you  referred  to  just  now,  do  you  not  know 
that  the  firm  does  not  use  any  American  wool,  but  uses  only  shoddy? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  They  use  American  wool  to  mix  with  their  shoddy. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  it  is  a  shoddy  factory? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  It  is  a  shoddy  factory,  but  they  use  American  wool 
to  mix  with  their  shoddy,  so  they  make  a  demand  for  wool.  Shoddy 
made  out  of  American  rags  and  with  some  American  wool  mixed  with 
it  is  a  proper  thing  to  have  to  furnish  a  very  cheap  article  of  goods,  and 
the  more  Ohio  wool  they  mix  the  better  the  shoddy  will  be. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  say  that  after  awhile  the  rate  of  duty  you  propose 
would  finally  cut  off  the  imports  of  wool  altogether? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  the  rate  which  we  now  propose,  but  an  increased 
rate  would. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  say  within  five  years  your  scheme  would  oper- 
ate as  a  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Not  the  present  rates  we  ask  for,  but  our  bill  pro- 
poses to  gradually  increase  the  rate  annually  so  at  the  end  of  about  five 
years,  when  we  will  be  able  to  supply  all  if  that  scale  be  adopted,  our 
bill,  if  present  conditions  continue,  would  substantially  prohibit  imj)orts. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  did  not  catch  the  annual  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  bill  propose  to  increase  the  duty  1  cent 
each  year  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  I  thiuk  it  is  half  a  cent. 

the   wool    tariff    proposed    by   SAMUEL    LEE   &   CO.,   PROMINENT 
WOOL   DEALERS   OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

The  woolgrowers  have  friends  among  wool  dealers,  as  shown  by  the 
following : 

Samuel  Lee  &  Co.,  Wool  and  Commission  Merchants, 

No.  14  North  Front  Street, 
Philadelphia,  January  12,  1897. 
Dear  Sir:  The  duty  wanted  on  wool  is  12  cents  on  fine  unwashed,  double  duty 
on  washed,  and  treble  duty  on  scoured;  on  China  wool,  12  cents  duty;  on  Bagdad 
wools,  10  cents;  on  noils,  20  cents;  on  ring  waste,  20  cents,  and  rovings,  30  cents. 
We  remain,  yours,  truly, 

Samuel  L£e  &  Co. 
Hon.  WiLLLAM  Lawrence. 
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Philadelphia,  February  5,  1897. 
Dear  Sir:  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  in  a  duty  on  wool 
Be  sure  and  have  the  same  duty  on  washed,  combing,  and  clothing  wool — no  12  cent 
on  one  kind,  and  22  cents  on  the  other  kind. 

Yours  truly,  Sam'l  Lee. 

Hon.  Wm.  Lawrence. 

It  is  regretted  that  some  others,  wool  dealets,  are  opposing  duties 
deemed  necessary  by  woolgrowers. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  quotations  of  wool  prices  above  given  that 
Bagdad  wools  are  worth  from  6d.  (12  cents)  to  7|d.  (15  cents).  These  are 
good  clothing  wools,  each  pound  producing  as  much  clean  wool  as  2 
pounds  of  unwashed  merino,  and  they  should  in  fact  pay  a  duty  of  at 
least  12  cents  per  pound.  Under  the  w^oolgrowers'  bill  they  would 
only  be  dutiable  at  8  cents  per  unwashed  pound. 

HOW   SHEEP    DECLINED    IN    NUMBER    IN    TEXAS   UNDER    THE    INADE- 
QUATE PROTECTION  OF  THE  WOOL  TARIFF  IN  THE  ACT  OF  OCTOBER 

1,  1890. 

Texas  sheep  and  wool  statistics. 

STOCK. 

[From  official  reports  of  comptroller  of  State  of  Texas.] 


TT^.,,.           1  Number  of 
^^^''-          :      sheep. 

Valuation. 

Average 
per  head. 

Increase  in 
number. 

Decrease  in  Increase  in 
number,      valuation. 

Decrease  in 
valuation. 

1870 

924,  749 

1,  706,  044 

2,  977,  618 
3, 262, 107 

3,  771,  242 
4,491,600 

4,  691, 0U8 
4  749  625 

$992, 316 
1,  939,  740 
4,  282,  530 
5,001,619 
7,  031,  789 
9,  228,  234 
9,  291, 890 
fi  9.9A   ii7fi 

$1.07 
1.13 
1.43 
1.53 
1.86 
2.05 
1.98 
1.31 
1.16 
1.17 
1.07 
1.17 
1.27 
1.38 
1.36 
1.42 
.97 
1.02 

1875 

781,295 

1,  271,  574 

284, 489 

$947, 424 

2,  342,  790 

719,  089 

1880 

1881 

1882 

509, 135 
720,  358 

2,  030, 170 

2, 196,  445 

63, 656 

1883 

1884 

199,  408 
58, 617 

18»5 

$3,067,814 
941  262 

1886 

4,  543,  765  |     5,  282,  814 
4, 275,  394  1     5,  016,  674 
4,316,513       4.636,463 
4,  280,  111       5,  032,  293 
4,281,812       5,454,810 
4,070,225  i     5.639.705 

205  860 

1887  . 

268,  371 

266  140 

1888.. 

41,119 

380, 211 

1889 

36,402           39.^  830 

1890 

1,701 

422,  517 
184,  895 

1891 

211,  587 
505,  756 
198,  212 
506, 988 

472,  447 

1892 

3,  564,  469 
3, 366,  257 
2,859,269 
2,  386, 822 

4, 854,  384 
4, 776,  848 
2, 761,  727 
2, 442, 162 

785.  321 

1893 

77,  536 

1894 

2, 015,  121 

1895 

319,  565 

WOOL. 

[Price  of  wool  per  pound  averaged  from  statistics  furnished  by  Messrs.  T.  C.  Frost  &  Co.,  Hill  & 
Pabner,  and  Halff  &  Bro.,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.] 


Pear 

Import 
rate. 

Aver- 
age 

price 

per 

pound. 

Aver. 

age 
weight 

of 
fleece. 

Aggregate 
clip. 

Value  of 
clip. 

Increase 
in  clip. 

Decrease 
in  clip. 

Increase 
in  value 
of  clip. 

Decrease 

in  value  of 

cUp. 

1870 

10  cents 

] 

Pounds. 

H 
5h 
5| 
5i 
5| 
5i 
5| 
5J 

6^ 
7 

Pounds. 

5,  086, 119 
9,  383,  242 
17,  121,  303 
18,757,114 
21,684,641 

25,  826,  700 

26,  973,  296 
27,310,343 
29,  534, 472 

27,  790,  061 

28,  057,  334 
27,  820, 721 
27,  831,  778 
28,491,575 
24, 951,  283 
23,  563,  799 
20,014,883 
16,  707,  754 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1875. 

special  | 

and   11  1 1 

per  ct.  \( 

ad  va-  1  

lorem.    j  

10  cents.    17  93 

4,  297, 123 
7, 738,  061 
1,635,811 
2, 927, 427 

4, 142,  059 

1, 146,  596 

337,047 

2,  224, 129 

1880. < 

1881. 

1882 

1 . 

1883. 

$4,  630,  727 

3,  538, 896 
4, 443,  392 
5,360,506 
4, 438,  072 

4,  545,  288 
5, 119,  012 

5,  068, 166 
4.  843,  567 
3,  922,  341 
2,  223,  965 
1,489.107 
1,318.241 

1                   1 

1884. 

....do  ... 
....do... 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 

11  cents. 
...do... 
....do... 
....do... 

Free .... 
....do  ... 

13.12 
16.27 
18.15 
15.97 
16.20 
18.40 
18.21 
17 

15.72 
9.82 
7.44 
7.89 

t 

$1, 091, 831 

1885. 

$904, 496 

1886. 

917, 114 

1887. 

1,744,411 

922, 434 

1888. 

267,  273 

107, 216 
573,  724 

1889. 

236,  613 

1890. 

11,057 
659,  797 

50,  846 

1891. 

224,  599 

1892. 

3, 540,  292 
1,  387,  484 
3,548,916 
8,  307, 129 

921, 226 

1893. 

1,  698,  376 

1894. 

734, 858 

1896. 

170,866 

T  H- 
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W^OOL  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— THE  INJURY  INFLICTED  ON 
IT  BY  THE  FREE-WOOL  ACT  OF  1894— THE  REMEDY  FOR  THE  RUIN  IT 
BROUGHT. 

For  the  Manufacturer : 

The  wool-taiifif  act  of  March  2,  1867,  gave  adequate  protection  to  our  chief  wool 
product  under  conditions  then  exi.sting.  Under  it  tlie  prices  of  wool  were  fairly 
reniunerative.  Sheej)  increased  from  28,477,951  in  1870,  producing  100,102,387  pounds 
of  wool,  to  50,620,026  in  1884,  producing  308,000,000  pounds.  In  four  years — from 
January,  1880,  to  January,  1884 — sheep  increased  in  number  24  per  cent. 

Then,  unfortunately,  came  the  tariff  act  of  March  3,  18S3,  reducing  wool  duties. 
Under  it  sheep  declined  in  number  from  50,626,626  in  1884,  with  a  wool  clip  of 
30s, 000,000  pounds,  to  only  43,431,136  in  1891,  producing  285,000,000  pounds. 

in  view  of  the  injury  resulting  from  the  reduction,  the  tariff"  act  of  October  1, 1890, 
known  as  the  McKinley  law,  increased  the  duty  on  wool,  and  American  flocks  grew 
in  number  to  47,273,553  in  1893,  producing  .348,538,183  pounds  of  wool. 

Then  again  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  came  disaster.  With  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion of  1892  came  the  certainty  of  free  wool,  subsequently  enacted  in  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  tariff  act  of  August  28,  1894. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ruinous  effect  of  this  act,  resulting  in  a  loss  to  flock 
owners  of  $178,793,121,  with  items  thus: 


Tear. 

Number 
of  sheep. 

Value. 

Loss  on  value'      Number     1       Farm 
of  sheep.     1  pounds  wool.        value.* 

Loss  on 
wool. 

1892 

44,  938,  365 
47,  273, 553 

45,  048, 017 
42.  294, 064 
36,  464,  405 

$116, 121,  270 

125,  909,  264 

89,J86, 110 

66,  685,  767 

61,  989,  488 

333,  018,  405     $47, 185,  283 
348,  538, 138       23, 164.  040 
325,210,712       22,122,528 
294,  296,  726       23.  543,  738 
270, 474,  708       20,  800,  000 

1893 

$24,  021,  243 
25,  062,  755 

1894 

$36,  723, 154 
22,  500,  343 
4,  696,  279 

1895 

23,  641,  545 

1896 

26,  385,  283 

Total 

63, 919,  776 

99, 110,  826 

i 

*The  wool  product  for  1892,  1893,  and  1894  is  based  on  the  estimates  as  given  by  eminent  wool  mer- 
chants in  Norths  Wool  Book  for  1895.  The  secretary  of  the  National  Associatioii  of  Wool  Miinufac- 
turers  says  the  farm  value  of  wool  in  1896  "  will  not  exceed  8  cents  a  pound,"  reducing  the  total  value 
to $20,800,000.  (See  bulletin  of  the  association,  September,  1896,  page  214.)  So  soon  as  the  result  of 
the  election  in  1892  was  known,  with  a  certainty  of  free  wool,  the  free- wool  price  of  wool  commenced 
ill  1893,  a  year  in  advance  of  the  act  of  August  27,  1894. 

The  increase  in  number  of  sheep  in  1893  over  1892  was  2,335,188.  If  the  increase 
had  continued  at  the  same  rate  until  now,  the  number  would  be  7,005,564,  which  at 
$2.25  per  head  would  be  $15,762,519.  Thus  the  total  loss  (1)  in  value  of  sheep  (2) 
farm  value  of  wool,  ;ind  in  numl)er  and  value  of  sheep  would  be  $178,793,121. 

These  figures,  as  t>  number  of  sheep,  are  official  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  eminent  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
S.  N.  D.  North,  in  the  bulletin  of  the  association  for  September,  1896,  says: 

"There  is  a  widespre.id  impression  that  the  statisticians  of  the  Department  have  so 
managed  their  figures  that  the  full  dimensions  of  the  injury  done  the  sheep  industry 
are  not  revealed  in  them.  In  several  St.ates  the  returns  of  the  assessors  indicate  losses 
in  sheep  much  greater  than  the  Dejiartment  shows.  Many  districts  are  found  where 
the  slaughter  has  been  wholesale.  Mr.  W.  B.  Snow,  formerly  assistant  statistician 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  man  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  methods  ol 
obtaining  these  iigures,  has  recently  completed  an  independent  investigation,  which 
reduces  the  total  number  of  sheep  now  in  the  country  to  32,000,000,  more  than 
4,000,000  below  the  Government  figures,  and  indicating  a  loss  in  the  last  three  years  of 
15,2.50,000  of  sheep.  It  is  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Snow's  estimate  is  closer  to  the  fact 
than  that  of  the  Department;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  impeach  the  official  figures 
in  order  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  legislation  which  is  destroying  the  results  of 
thirty  years  of  protection  in  this  industry." 

It  can  not  be  jiroperly  said  that  the  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  wool  prod- 
ucts was  compensated  for  by  other  farm  stock  and  crops  of  hay  and  cereals,  because: 

1.  The  place  for  the  sheep  could  not  be  supplied  immediately  with  horses,  cattle, 
or  hogs. 

2.  There  had  already  been  such  overproduction  of  all  these  farm  animals  that  an 
increase  in  the  number  would  aggravate  the  evil,  and  still  further  reduce  the  already 
ruinously  low  prices. 

3.  If  the  lands  d(;voted  to  the  sheep,  which  were  driven  to  slaughter  by  free  wool, 
had  been  devoted  to  increased  production  of  cereals,  this,  too,  would  have  aggra- 
vated the  evila  of  overproduction  and  still  further  depressed  the  already  ruinously 
low  prices. 
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4.  There  are  vast  areas  of  land  which  can  be  utilized  only  for  sheep.  Of  this  class 
of  lands  are :  (a)  Mountain  sides,  inaccessible  to  any  stock  but  sheep  and  goats,  and 
(6)  prairie  lands  in  Texas  and  other  States,  with  grass  so  sparse  that  cattle  or  horses 
can  not  secure  enougli  support,  while  sheep  can.  This  is  fully  shown  in  Senate 
Document  No.  17,  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first  session. 

5.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  took  away  a  large  market  for  pasturage,  hay, 
corn,  aud  oats,  which  reduced  the  already  ruinously  low  prices  of  these  crops. 

6.  With  adequate  protection  for  wool  the  number  of  sheep,  instead  of  declining  in 
1893  and  since,  would  have  increased,  and  thus  have  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  and  increased  the  demand  for  and  hence  the  acreage  of  pasturage,  meadows, 
and  cereal  crops,  and  furnished  a  market  for  all. 

7.  It  follows  from  these  facts  that  the  loss  to  woolgrowers,  as  stated,  of  $178,793,121, 
by  no  means  presents  the  full  measure  of  their  loss. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  items  of  loss  enumerated,  there  were  others : 

(a)  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  sheep  ranches;  and 

(b)  The  depreciation  in  and  sometimes  the  loss  of  buildings  and  fixtures  erected 
for  sheep  husbandry,  and  implements  needed  for  it. 

9.  Free  wool  resulted  in : 

(a)  The  most  fearful,  devastating  destruction  of  wealth ;  and 

(b)  Operated  as  the  greatest  barrier  to  an  increase  of  wealth  ever  enforced  on  this 
country  by  hostile  legislation. 

THE   REMEDY. 

The  remedy  was  promised  in  the  Republican  platform  of  1896 — "The  most  ample 
protection  for  wool." 

The  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  in  December,  1895,  agreed  on  a  wool  tariff 
bill,  which  has  been  more  strongly  indorsed  than  any  measure  ever  presented  to  Con- 
gress.    It  was  indorsed: 

1.  By  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  in  December,  1895;  again  in  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  and  again  January  4-6,  1897. 

2.  By  the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  November  10-13,  1896. 

3.  By  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  December,  1896. 

4.  By  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association,  January  13,  1897;  and 

5.  By  many  other  woolgrowers'  associations. 

This  proposed  bill  asks  Congress  (1)  to  impose  on  merino  wool  and  wools  of  the 
mutton  breeds  of  sheep,  unwashed,  12  cents  a  pound;  (2)  on  other  wools,  8  cents  a 
pound;  (3)  double  duty  on  all  if  washed,  and  (4)  treble  if  scoured.  It  provides  that 
Australian  and  similar  wools  of  light  shrinkage  in  scouring,  as  shorn  in  native  con- 
dition, shall  be  deemed  washed;  that  wool  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition  of 
whole  fleece  shall  be  subject  to  double  duty,  and  defines  what  shall  be  deemed  scoured 
wool,  and  that  China  wool  shall  be  dutiable  as  the  long  wools  of  the  mutton  breeds. 

WOOL   DEALERS    ON   THE    BILL. 

Samuel  Lee  &  Co.,  eminent  wool  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  letter  January 
12,  1897,  say  the  duty  wanted  is,  per  pound : 

"Twelve  cents  on  fine  unwashed. 

"Double  duty  on  washed. 

"Treble  duty  on  scoured. 

"On  China  wool  12  cents. 

"Od  Bagdad  wools  10  cents. 

"  On  noils  20  cents. 

"  On  ring  waste  and  roving  waste  30  cents." 

Thus  you  see  the  woolgrowers  have  friends  among  Eastern  ■wool  dealers. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  regretted  that  the  eminent  wool  merchant  and  able  advocate 
of  protection  generally — Theodore  Justice,  of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  and  some 
others — are  favoring  wool  duties  which  would  give  no  adequate  protection  to  the 
wool  industry. 

William  Lawrence, 
President  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

[Justice,  Bateman   <fe  Co.,  wool  commission   merchants,  122   South   Front   street,  Philadelphia, 

February  1,  1897.] 

TONE    OF    THE   MARKET. 

The  wool  market  is  active  and  prices  for  light,  sound,  deep-grown  fleeces  show  an 
upward  tendency.  Although  as  yet  there  is  very  little  more  machinery  in  motion, 
the  improved  market  is  owing  to  the  efl'orts  of  manufacturers  to  secure  a  supply  of 
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wool  in  advance  of  their  wants  while  they  can  do  so  on  the  free-trade  basis.  Many 
lots  of  wool  have  sold  freely  at  higher  prices  than  the  figures  at  which  they  have 
frequently  been  refused  by  the  same  buyers  during  the  past  three  months.  Many  of 
the  old  moth-eaten  domestic  wools  which  have  been  carried  for  two  years  while 
manufacturers  have  been  using  foreign  have  gone  into  consumers'  hands.  These 
wools  were  perishable  property,  and  had  to  be  sold  for  what  they  would  bring.  Such 
forced  sales  have  somewhat  interfered  with  the  upward  tendency.  The  enormous 
quantities  available  at  the  London  auctions  have  also  acted  as  a  check  upon  the 
tendency  of  American  wools  to  advance.  The  latter  are  given  the  preference  by 
speculators  when  they  can  be  had  below  the  London  parity,  but  when  American 
owners  have  refused  to  sell  on  the  London  scoured  basis,  orders  have  gone  to  the 
latter  place.  The  last  two  years  have  shown  the  commanding  influence  exercised 
by  America  upon  the  wool  trade  of  Europe,  and  values  at  the  sales  now  in  progress 
could  not  be  sustained  without  the  support  of  the  United  States.  All  this  activity 
comes  from  the  profound  conviction  on  the  part  of  both  manufacturers  and  specula- 
tors that  an  extra  session  will  be  called  shortly  after  Major  McKinley's  inauguration 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  tariff  with  a  view  to  giving  the  Government  more 
revenue,  and  as  wool  ia  a  fair  article  for  taxation,  some  sort  of  a  duty  on  this  staple 
seems  certain. 

COURSE   OF  THE   LONDON  WOOL  MARKET   SINCE   1890,  AS  SHOWN   BY   TOPS. 
[Diagram  on  third  page.] 

The  diagram  on  the  third  page  indicates  the  general  course  of  fine- wool  prices  in 
Europe  from  January,  1890,  to  December  31,  1896,  as  shown  by  No.  60's  botany  tops. 
These  are  made  from  such  greasy  merino  wools  as  are  not  favorites  with  American 
buyers,  and  such  as  are  seldom  brought  to  the  United  States,  but  which  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  European  supply.  The  grease  prices  in  Europe  of  such  merino  wools 
as  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  No.  60'8  tops  vary  all  the  way  from  8  cents  for  heavy 
to  24  cents  for  light,  but  when  these  widely  varying  greasy  wools  are  scoured,  carded, 
and  combed  into  tops,  they  are  thus  brought  to  a  uniform  condition,  and  their  quota- 
tions indicate  the  general  course  of  line-wool  values. 

The  downward  inclination  to  wool  values  from  1890  to  1895  was  mainly  the  result 
of  the  increase  in  the  world's  supply  of  merino  wools  during  that  period.  This  was 
temporarily  interrupted  abroad  by  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  law,  which  threw  the 
American  market  for  woolens  open  to  the  competition  of  the  world,  and  at  once  made 
it  greatly  to  the  interest  of  American  manufacturers  to  buy  foreign  instead  of  domes- 
tic wool,  to  the  neglect  of  the  latter.  Thus  stimulated  by  increased  American  demand 
prices  abroad  advanced  33^  per  cent  witliiu  a  period  of  only  four  months  in  the  summer 
of  1895.  This  is  indicated  by  the  pyramid  in  the  diagram,  which  marks  the  point 
where  American  purchases  of  foreign  wool  and  goods  were  heaviest.  The  purpose 
of  this  diagram  is  to  show  how  the  downward  inclination  of  foreign  prices  previous 
to  1895  may  from  similar  causes  be  again  expected  after  wool  duties  are  restored. 

This  subject  is  important  at  this  time  as  indicating  the  necessity  for  some  provision 
for  a  graduated  tariff  which  from  year  to  year  for  a  brief  period  will  increase  the 
duty  on  wool  as  foreign  prices  fall,  which  they  are  sure  to  do  when  the  tariff  again 
restores  American  markets  to  American  producers,  and  deprives  foreign  markets  of 
the  American  support  that  since  early  in  1895  has  so  greatly  stimulated  them. 

TARIFF   HEARINGS   BEFORE   COMMITTEE   ON   WAYS   AND   MEANS. 

The  iiarties  heard  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  favor  of  a  tariff  upon 
wool  and  manufactures  thereof  (Schedule  K)  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  appeal 
for  a  tariff  that  would  stand  the  test  of  time;  one  that  would  be  cousidered  so  mod- 
erate by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  it  would  not  soon  be 
overturned,  and  one  that  at  the  same  time  would  furnish  ample  protection  to  the 
languishing  wool  and  woolen  industry.  It  was  conceded  that  a  tariff  law  to  be 
permanently  satisfactory  to  the  mass  of  the  American  people  who  are  not  directly 
interested  in  the  growth  of  wool,  must  be  a  modification  of  the  McKiuley  law;  that 
is,  it  must  be,  at  the  start  at  least,  a  little  lower,  even  if  clearly  shown  that  the 
duties  of  that  law  were  no  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  the  advantages  possessed 
by  foreign  competitors.  On  unwashed  wools  of  the  first  class  about  9  cents  per 
pound  was  considered  the  least  that  would  be  satisfactory.  If  there  was  any  guar- 
antee that  the  present  i)rices  of  foreign  wools  would  be  maintained,  a  duty  of  9  cents 
per  pound  would  probably  approach  a  figure  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  but 
woolgrowers.  But  as  the  best  class  of  skirted  Australian  wools  on  at  least  two 
occasions  within  the  past  eleven  years  have  been  fi  cents  per  pound  below  the  pres- 
ent price,  and  will  in  all  probability  soon  be  that  low  again  after  the  reimposition 
of  a  tariff  upon  wool,  6  cents  of  the  9  cents  tariff  would  soon  be  offset  by  the  foreign 
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decline.  The  American  grower  would  then  have  ou  an  average  of  but  3  cents  per 
pound  more  than  the  present  prices  for  his  wool.  Therefore,  while  a  duty  of  9  cents 
would  be  ample  at  the  start,  a  permanent  duty  of  9  cents  per  pound  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  insufficient. 

ESTIMATES   OF   FUTURE   SUPPPY  AND   PRICES. 

The  diagram  at  the  top  of  the  second  page  has  been  prepared  to  illustrate  how  the 
increase  in  the  supply  of  wool  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  from  1890  to  1895  (indicated 
by  the  upward  inclining  solid  black  lines  connecting  the  black  spots)  caused  the 
decline  in  price  during  that  period.  The  latter  is  illustrated  by  the  downward 
inclining  solid  black  lines  connecting  the  crosses  or  stars,  showing  a  fall  of  5  cents 
per  pound  during  that  period  on  the  choicest  quality  alone.  This  downward  course 
of  prices  abroad  was  checked  by  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law,  which  opened  the 
American  markets  to  unrestricted  foreign  competition.  The  choicest  grade  of  Aus- 
tralian wool  most  popular  with  American  buyers,  viz,  Port  Phillip,  advanced  28  per 
cent.  The  dotted  lines  between  the  black  spots  give  the  estimated  increase  in  the 
supply  of  the  same  wool  by  1901,  calculated  upon  a  continuation  at  the  same  rate  of 
increase  as  the  past  seven  years.  The  dotted  lines  between  the  crosses,  or  stars,  indi- 
cate the  estimated  effect  upon  future  prices  of  this  probable  increase  in  the  supply. 
The  Port  Phillip  wool  may  by  1901  again  touch  8d.  or  16  cents,  which  low  figure  has 
twice  before  been  reached.  Therefore,  a  new  tariff  laAv  to  be  permanently  satisfac- 
tory and  adequately  protective  to  woolgrowers  must  provide  for  future  competition 
with  the  best  grade  of  Australian  at  the  low  figure  of  8d.,  or  16  cents,  in  London,  as 
against  lid.,  or  22  cents,  at  this  date.  A  graduated  duty,  providing  for  an  annual 
increase  of  1  cent  per  pound  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  for  the  next  four 
years,  has  been  proposed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  cover  the  very  proba- 
ble contingencies  of  increased  supply  and  decreased  price  as  indicated  upon  the 
chart,  and  the  working  of  such  a  graduated  tariff  is  illustrated  by  the  table  at  the 
bottom  of  the  next  page,  which  was  designed  to  show  consumers  how  the  cost  of  wool 
and  manufactures  thereof  in  all  probability  will  be  2  cents  per  pound  cheaper  to  them 
on  wool  and  8  cents  per  pound  cheaper  on  woolen  goods  in  one  year,  and  5  cents  per 
pound  cheaper  on  wool  and  20  cents  per  pound  cheaper  on  goods  in  four  years,  by 
such  a  graduated  tariff,  than  the  average  cost  of  these  same  articles  during  the 
McKinley  period.  The  duty  then  upon  unwashed  wool  was  11  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  compensatory  duty  upon  cloth  was  44  cents  per  x'ound,  which  is  a  necessary  pro- 
vision to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  pay  a  duty  on  wool  and  to  run  his 
mill.  Without  this  compensatory  feature  American  mills  would  be  closed,  and  there 
would  then  be  no  American  market  for  domestic  wool. 

LONDON   AUCTIONS. 

The  colonial  wool  auctions  opened  in  London  on  January  19  at  a  decline  of  about 
5  per  cent  from  the  closing  rates  of  the  December  sales.  American  competition  dur- 
ing the  second  week  of  the  sales  was  keen  enough  to  cause  the  recovery  of  this  opening 
decline.  The  quantity  being  purchased  for  America  at  this  sale  promises  to  exceed 
that  of  any  previous  series. 

EXPORTS    OP   WOOLEN      AND   WORSTED   YARNS    AND    MANUFACTURES   OF   WOOL  FROM 
GREAT   BRITAIN  INTO   THE   UNITED   STATES  DURING   THE  PAST  FOUR  YEARS. 

From  1887  to  1890  (the  last  four  years  of  the  tariff  law  of  1883),  the  weight  of  the 
woolen  and  worsted  yarns,  and  other  manufactures  of  wool,  exported  from  Great 
Britain  (the  Continent  sent  almost  twice  as  much)  to  the  United  States  averaged 
4,480,250  pounds.  During  the  four  years  of  the  McKinley  law  (from  1891  to  1894)  the 
average  was  only  2,682,500  pounds,  a  decline  of  40  per  cent  from  t!ie  previous  period, 
which  represented  the  increased  employment  of  the  American  mills  and  an  increased 
domestic  wool  market  in  the  United  States.  During  1895  and  1896,  under  the  Wilson 
law,  the  average  was  5,028,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  imports  over  the  McKinley  law 
period  of  87^  per  cent,  which  represents  the  narrowing  of  our  home  markets  to  home 
manufacturers  and  the  extent  to  which  foreign  manufacturers  have  been  jjermitted 
to  monopolize  them.  This  not  only  represents  the  loss  of  employment  to  American 
factory  employees  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  but 
it  also  represents  the  loss  of  the  home  market  for  domestic  wool  and  an  indirect  loss 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  nation  of  over  $400,000,000  annually,  thus  indirectly 
injuring  the  so-called  consuming  class. 

In  view  of  these  facts  can  any  of  the  70,000,000  consumers  in  the  United  States 
object  to  the  passage  of  a  moderate  tariff  bill  that  will  aid  in  restoring  a  great 
industry  which  is  being  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  Wilson  tariff  law? 
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Table  showing  how  ihe proposed  graduated  ivool  duties  will  reduce  the  cost  to  consumers  of 
Port  I'hillip  tvool  from  2  to  5  cents  j)er  pound,  and  cloth  from  8  to  20  cents  per  pound, 
ielotv  the  average  cost  of  the  McKinley  period,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  moderate 
protection  to  American  woolgrowers  against  an  almost  certain  fall  of  6  cents  or  over  in 
foreign-wool  values. 


fcT 

Ml 

o 

3 

Proposed     graduated     duty, 
changing  June  30  of   each 
year  until  190U,  and  contin- 
uing   thereafter     without 
change. 

Average  price  in  London  of 
choice  Port  Phillip  wool 
for  ten  years  ending  1894 
was  21.70  cents,  or  practi- 
cally 22  cents. 

Estimated  price  in  Lon- 
don of  choice  Port  Phillip 
wool  at  the  close  of  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1898,  1899,  1900, 
and  1901. 

Cost  of  choice  Port  Phillip 
wool  to  consumers  landed 
in  New  York  (exclusive 
of  freight  and  charges). 

Lower    to    consumers   on 
each  pound  of  wool  than 
under  the  McKinley  law, 
when   the   duty   was    11 
cents  per  pound. 

Lower    to   consumers   on 
each  pound  of  cloth  than 
McKinley  law.    Compen- 
satory duty  of  44  cents 
per  pound. 

Cents. 
11 

Cents, 
a  22 

Cents. 

Cents. 
a  33 
31 

30 

29 

28 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Until  June  30, 1898,  9  cents 

2S 
20 
18 
16 

2 
3 
4 

5 

8 

After  June  30,  1898,  and  until 
June  30,  1899,  10  cents 

12 

After  June  30,  1899,  and  until 
June  30, 1900, 11  cents 

16 

June  30,  1900,  and  thereafter 

20 

a  McKinley  period  average. 

[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  wool  commission  merchants,  122  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia, 
February  1,  1897.] 

Washed  (Clothing),  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia: 

XXX 20 

XX  and  above 19 

X 18 

Medium  (No.  1  or  f  and  |  blood) 20 

Quarter-blood,  or  No.  2 20 

Common 18 

Michigan,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin: 

X  and  above 15|^ 

Medium  (No.  1  or  |  and  i  blood) 19 

Quarter-blood,  or  No.  2 19 

Common 18 

Tub  washed : 

Medium 22 

Coarse 20 

Washed  combing  and  delaine : 

Fine  delaine,  Ohio  (X  or  XX) 20 

Fine  delaine,  Michigan,  etc.  (X  and  above) 18i 

Medium  combing  (No.  1  or  f  and  |  blood) 21 

Quarter  combing,  or  No.  2 21 

Braid  combing 20 

Canada  combing 25 

Unwashed  combing: 

Medium  (No.  1  or  f  and  ^  blood) 15^ 

Quarter-blood,  or  No.  2 16 

Braid 15 

Unwashed  (light  and  bright) : 

Unmerchantable  (X  or  XX) 13 

Fine  (X  or  XX) 12 

Medium  (No.  1  or  f  and  i  blood) 14 

Quarter-blood,  or  No.  2 15^ 

Common 13 

Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana — 
Unwashed. 

Medium  clothing  (No.  1  or  |  and  i  blood) 14 

Coarse  clothing  (No.  2  or  J-blood) 15^ 

Common  and  cotted 12 

Slightly  hurry 11 

Very  hurry 8 

Black 11 


15 
16 
13 
12 
10 
12i 
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Eastern  Minnesota,  eastern  Kansas,  eastern  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
western  Missouri,  western  Iowa,  and  northwestern  Wisconsin  (semi 
dark) : 

Fine  (X  or  XX) 8i  10 

Medium  (No.  1  or  |  and  ^  blood) 11  12 

Coarse  (No.  2ori-  blood) 13  14 

Common 10^  12^ 

North  Dakota,  western  Kansas,  western  Nebraska,  western  Minnesota, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  etc.  (dark) : 

Fine  (X  or  XX) 8  10 

Fine  medium  (^-blood  Merino) 10  11 

Medium  (No.  1  or  |-blood) 10  11 

Coarse  (No.  2  or  i-blood) 11  12 

Montana : 

Fine  (full-blood  Merino) 8^  11 

Fine  medium  (i-blood  Merino) 10  12 

Medlum(No.  l^or  f-blood) 12  13 

Coarse  (No.  2  or  |^-blood)  Shropshire 12  13 

Nevada : 

Fine(Xor  XX) 8i  10 

Fine  medium  (it-blood  Merino) 9^  10 

Medium  (No.  l"or  f-blood) 10  11 

Coarse  (No.  2or  i-blood)  Shropshire 11  12 

Washington : 

Fine  (X  or  XX) 7i  8i 

Medium  (No.  1  or  f  and  i  blood) 9^  lOi 

Coarse  (No.  2ori-blood) lOi  11^ 

Oregon : 

Eastern  fine  (X  or  XX) 9  10 

Eastern  medium  (No.  1  or  |  and  i  blood) .  10  11 

Eastern  coarse  (No.  2  or  |^-blood) 10^  11^ 

Valley  No.  1  (fine  medium) 14  15 

Valley  No.  2  (low  medium) - . . .   14  15 

Valley  No.  3  (common) 12  13 

Fine  Eastern  (X  or  XX) 9  10 

Medium  Eastern  (No.  1,  or  |  and  |  blood) 10  11 

Fine  Western  (XorXX) 8  9 

Medium  Western  (No.  1,  or  |  and  i  blood) 10  11 

Coarse  (No.  2,  or  i  blood) 10  12 

Arizona: 

Fine  (X  and  XX) 7  8 

Medium  (No.  1,  or  f  and  i  blood) 9  10 

Coarse  (No.  2,  or  i  blood) 10  11 

New  Mexico : 

Fine  (X  and  XX) 8  10 

Medium  (No.  1,  or  |  and  i  blood) 10  11 

Low  medium  (No.  2,  or  J  blood) 10  11 

Part  improved 10  11 

Carpet 10  11 

Unclassified: 

Bucks 5i  8i 

Tags 4^        6^ 

Black,  fine 10^  12i 

Black,  low  and  medium 10|  13 

The  Chairman.  Beginning  at  12  cents  and  finally  landing  at  what? 

Mr.  Turner.  What  will  be  the  maximum  end  of  the  gradual  increase  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  sixteenth  clause  of  the  bill  proposes  an  annual 

increase  of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  commencing  one  year  after  the 

.  30th  of  June  following  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  running  four  years. 

Mr.  Turner.  So  that  if  wool  should  go  down  in  other  countries,  rel- 
atively, the  duty  exacted  would  go  up  in  this  country  to  meet  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  The  object  would  be  finally,  when  we  are  able  to 
supply  all  here,  to  shut  out  all  foreign  wool,  and  just  the  same  with 
woolen  goods.  If  protection  means  anything,  it  means  to  give  us  an 
advantage  over  foreign  countries.  It  means  to  increase  our  product, 
and  not  give  it  to  the  foreigner. 
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The  Chairman.  You  would  exclude  finally,  under  your  policy,  all 
products  of  other  countries  which  we  could  produce  here  at  all? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  All  which  we  could  produce  sufficiently  to  supply 
our  wants;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  would  become  of  our  commerce  then? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  do  not  produce  coHee  or  tea.  We  do  not  pro- 
duce  

Mr.  Wheeler.  We  can  produce  tea  very  well. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  We  should  buy  from  the  foreign  countries  those 
things  which  we  can  not  produce,  and  we  should  ship  to  them  those 
things  which  we  can  produce  and  which  they  can  not,  and  that  is  the 
legitimate  business  of  commerce,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  in  order  to  help  these  Hock  masters,  of  whom  you 
say  there  are  about  a  million  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Lawrence.  There  are  not  so  many  now.  There  were  about  a 
million. 

The  Chairman.  Your  plan  is  to  increase  the  duty  until  it  reaches 
15  cents? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Fourteen  cents.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I 
have  collected  together  for  your  convenience  the  wool- tariff  acts  of  1867, 
1883,  and  1890,  with  the  provisions  relating  to  wool  manufactures  and 
the  woolgrowers'  bill,  which  I  will  file,  to  be  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
my  remarks. 
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WOOL-TARIFF  ACTS  AND  PROVISIONS  AS  TO  DUTIES  ON  WOOLEN  GOODS 
IN  THE  ACTS  OF  1867,  1883,  1890,  AND  1804,  AND  TEE  WOOL-TARIFF  BILL 
ASKED  FOR  BY  THE  WOOLGROWERS. 

THE  ACT  OF  MARCH  2,  1867. 

voices,  books,  or  papers  are  deposited  relating  to  the  merchandise  in  respect  to  which 
such  fraud  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  and  to  take  possession  of  such  books 
or  papers  and  proiluce  them  before  the  said, iudge;  and  any  invoices,  books,  or  papers 
BO  seized  shall  be  subject  to  the  orderof  said  judge,  who  shall  allow  the  examination 
of  the  same  by  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  i)ort  into  which  the  alleged  fraudulent 
i  T.portation  shall  have  been  made,  or  by  any  officer  duly  authorized  by  said  collector. 
And  such  invoices,  books,  or  ])aper8  may  be  retained  by  said  judge  as  long  as  in  his 
opinion  the  retention  thereof  may  be  necessary ;  but  no  warrant  for  such  seizure 
Khali  be  issued,  unless  the  complainant  shall  set  forth  the  character  of  the  fraud 
alleged,  the  nature  of  the  same,  and  the  importations  in  respect  to  which  it  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  papers  to  be  seized.  And  the  warrant  issued  on  such  complaint, 
with  report  of  service  and  proceedings  thereon,  shall  be  returned  as  other  warrants 
to  the  court  of  the  district  within  which  such  judge  jiresides. 

524.  Section  3.  Whenever  the  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  customs  of  any 
port  shall  be  notified  in  writing  by  the  owner  or  consignee  of  any  vessel  or  vehicle, 
arriving  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  of  a  lien  for  freight  on  any  merchandise 
imported  in  such  vessel  or  vehicle,  and  remaining  in  ins  custody,  such  collector  or 
other  officer  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  refuse  the  delivery  of  such  mer- 
chandise from  any  public  or  bonded  warehouse,  or  other  place  in  which  the  same 
shall  be  deposited,  until  proof  to  his  satisfaction  shall  be  produced  that  the  freight 
due  thereon  has  been  paid  or  secured;  but  the  rights  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  prejudiced,  thereby,  nor  shall  the  United  States  or  its  officers  be  in  any  manner 
liable  for  losses  consequent  upon  such  refusal  to  deliver;  and  if  merchandise  so  sub- 
ject to  a  lien,  regarding  which  notice  has  been  filed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States  and  sold,  the  freight  due  thereon  shall  be  paid  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale  in  the  same  manner  as  other  charges  and  exi)ensc8  now  authorized 
by  law  to  be  paid  therefrom. 
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525.  Section  4.  That  the  seventh  section  of  "An  act  to  prevent  and  punish  frauds 
upou  the  revenue,  to  provide  for  the  more  certain  and  speedy  collection  of  claims  in 
favor  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  three,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three;  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  "Act  further  to  prevent 
smuggling,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  eighteen,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty -six,  and  all  other  laws  or  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with,  or  supplied  hy  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  repealed.  And  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe  all  needful  regulations  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  provi- 
sioua  of  this  act. 


March  2,  1867. 

[U.  S.  statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  559.] 

Chap.  CXCVII. — An  Act  to  provide  increased  Revenue  from  imported  Wool,  and  for  other 

Purposes. 

526.  Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now 
imposed  by  law  on  the  articles  mentioned  and  embraced  in  this  section,  there  shall 
be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  all  unmanufactured  wool,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat, 
and  other  like  animals,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  the  duties  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. All  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  animals,  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  iixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon,  into 
three  classes,  to  wit :  (368.)* 

Class  1. — Clothing  Wool: 

527.  That  is  to  say,  merino,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis  wools,  or  other  wools  of  merino 
blood,  immediate  or  remote;  down  clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  character  with 
any  of  the  preceding,  including  such  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also  including  all  wools  not  here- 
inafter described  or  designated  in  classes  two  and  three.  (368.) 

Class  2. — Commng  Wools: 

528.  That  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  down  combing  wools,  t  or 
other  like  combing  wools,  of  English  blood,  and  usually  known  by  the  terms  herein 
used;  and  also  all  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  animals.     (368,  543.) 

Class  3. — Carpet  Wools,  and  other  similar  Wools: 

529.  Such  as  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna, 
and  including  all  such  wools  of  like  character  as  have  been  heretofore  usually 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Svria,  and  elsewhere. 
(368. ) 

530.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  classification  herein  provided,  a 
sufficient  number  of  distinctive  samples  of  the  various  kinds  of  wool  or  hair  embraced 
in  each  of  the  three  classes  above-named,  selected  and  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  duly  verified  by  him  (the  standard  samples 
l)eing  retained  in  the  Treasury  Department),  shall  be  deposited  in  the  custom-houses 
and  elsewhere,  as  he  may  direct,  which  samples  shall  be  used  by  the  proper  officers 
of  the  customs  to  determine  the  classes  above  specified,  to  which  all  imported  wools 
belong.     (368.) 

531.  And  upon  wools  of  the  first  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place 
"whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,t  shall  be 
thirty-two  cents  or  less  per  pound,  the  duty  shall  be  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  eleven  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  upou  wools  of  the  same  class,  the 
value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  exclud- 
ing charges  in  such  port,  shall  exceed  thirty  two  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  shall  be 
twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Upon 
wools  of  the  second  class,  and  upon  all  hair  of  the  ali^aca,  goat,  and  other  like  ani- 
mals, the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United 
States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  be  thirty-two  cents  or  less  per  pound, 
the  duty  shall  be  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  eleven  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  upon  wools  of  the  same  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  i)ort  or  place 
whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  exceed 

*  Clasaiflcation  by  race  and  blood  the  rule.     (Feb.  26,  1869,  N.  T.     Syn.  Ser.,  361.) 
tThe  words  "Canada  long  wools  "  to  be  inserted  here.    (See  543, post.) 
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thirty-two  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  shall  be  twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  iu  addi- 
tion thereto,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Upon  wools  of  the  third  class,  the  value 
whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  into  the  United  States,  excluding 
charges  in  such  port,*  shall  be  twelve  cents  or  less  per  pound,  the  duty  shall  be 
three  cents  per  pound;  upon  wools  of  the  same  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last 
port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port, 
shall  exceed  twelve  cents  per  pound,  the  duties  shall  be  six  cents  per  pound:  I'ro- 
rided,  That  any  wool  of  the  sheep,  or  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  ani- 
mals, which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  condition  as  now  and 
heretofore  practiced,  or  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition,  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  duty,  or  which  shall  bo  reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture  of 
dirt,  or  any  other  foreign  substance,  shall  be  subject  to  pay  twice  the  amount  of  duty 
to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subjected,  anything  in  this  act  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding: Provided,  further, 'That  vi\\en.^oo\  of  different  iiualities  is  imported 
in  the  same  bale,  bag,  or  package,  it  shall  be  appraised  by  the  appraiser,  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  duty  to  which  it  shall  be  subjected,  at  the  average  aggregate  value 
of  the  contents  of  the  bale,  bag,  or  package:  and  when  bales  of  different  qualities 
are  embraced  in  the  same  invoice  at  the  same  prices  whereby  the  average  price  shall 
be  reduced  more  than  ten  per  centum  Itelow  the  value  of  the  bale  of  the  best  quality, 
the  value  of  the  whole  shall  be  appraised  according  to  the  value  of  the  bale  of  the 
best  quality;  and  no  bale,  bag,  or  package  shall  be  liable  to  a  less  rate  of  duty  in 
consequence  of  being  invoiced  with  wool  of  lower  value:  And  provided,  further,  That 
the  duty  upon  wool  of  the  first  class  which  shall  be  imported  washed  shall  bo  twice 
the  amount  of  duty  to  which  it  would  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed,  and  that 
the  duty  upon  wool  of  all  classes  which  shall  be  imported  scoured  shall  be  three 
times  th,e  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed 
(368).  t)u  sheepskins  [and  Angora  goatskins,]  (638),  raw  or  unmanufactured  (368), 
imported  with  the  wool  on,  washed  or  unwashed,  the  duty  shall  be  thirty  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem  (595) ;  and  on  woollen  rags  (183),  shoddy  (368),  mungo,  waste,  and 
flocks  t  (368),  the  duty  shall  be  twelve  cents  per  pound. 

Section  2.  In  lieu  of  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  by  law  on  the  articles  herein- 
after mentioned,  and  on  such  as  may  now  be  exempt  from  duty,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  on  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  herein  enumerated  and 
provided  for,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  the  following  duties  and  rates  of  duty, 
that  is  to  say : 

532,  On  woollen  cloths,  woollen  shawls,  and  all  manufactures  of  wool  of  every 
description!  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  fifty 
cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  (370), 

533.  On  flannels,  $  blankets,  hats  of  wool,||  knit  goods,  Balmorals  (537),  woollen 

*"  The  commissions,  (tc,  required  to  be  included  by  section  9,  actof  July  28,  1866  (ante,  516),  inthe 
dutiable  value  of  imported  merchandise,  are  to  be  included  in  the  dutiable  value  of  wool,  but  excluded 
in  determining  the  classification  or  rate  of  duty  under  the  above  act.  This  view  was  taken  by  Depart- 
ment's decision  of  Sept.  21,  1869  (Synopsis,  457),  which  held  thattlie  above  word.s,  ' exciuding  charges 
in  such  port '  have  reference  only  to  determining  the  rate  of  d^tty  to  which  iraiiorted  wools  are  liable, 
and  do  not  exclude  such  charges  from  entering  into  and  forming  part  of  their  dutiable  value."  (April 
20,  1870,  l5ost.  Syn.  Ser.,  641.)  See  also  Dept.  decision  of  April  9,  1868  (N.  Y.),  as  to  inclusion  of  the 
packing  or  bailing  of  Cordova  wool  in  hide  cover.s,  in  ascertaining  the  dutiable  value.  (Svn.  of 
Decisions,  1868,  No.  84.) 

The  percentage  of  allowance  for  increase  of  weight  of  wool  should  be  ascertained  by  the  appraisers 
and  reported  to  collector  in  the  same  manner  as  estimates  of  d.amage.     (May,  1871,  N.^.) 

t  "  Pulverized  waste,  or  flock,  or  shoddv, "  was  held  to  be  liable  to  the  same  duty  as  waste,  flocks,  or 
shoddy,  under  the  act  of  1846.     (Lamrig  vs.  Maxwell,  3  Bl.  C.  C,  125.     See  also  Tr.  Keg.,  p.  567.) 

X  "Padilings,"  called  "calf  hair  and  cotton  paddings,"  but  returned  by  the  appraiser  as  manufac- 
tures of  wool  and  cotton,  are  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  pound  and  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem,  under  this  provision.     (Feb.  9, 1872,  Phil.) 

"  Tlie  materials  of  which  certain  railway  rugs,  imitation  Astrakhan  cloth,  seal  skin  cloakings,  and 
other  similar  goods  are  composed,  mfd.  partly  of  hair,  having  been  found  to  be  so  blended  that  it  was 
impracticalde  to  ilt-tcrniine  by  an  examination  whether  said  goods  contained  any  wool  or  worsted,  or 
wool  or  wtir.sttMl  waste,  the  Department  decided  that  they  sliould  be  classifled  as  a  mf.  of  wool,  under 
the  8econ<l  clau.se  of  section  2.  Act  March  2, 1867,  except  hi  cases  where  tlie  invoice  is  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  from  the  manufacturer  of  the  good.s  "  in  the  form  prescribed  S.  S.,  739. 

On  October  19,  1875  (S.  .S.,  2480),  the  Department  ruled  that  this  certificate  should,  in  future,  be  dis- 
regarded; and  reinstated  prior  rules  and  principles  for  the  determination  of  the  classification  of  all 
goods  imported  under  tlie  commercial  designation  of  "  calf-  or  cow-hair  goods;"  to  ai)ply,  not  only  to 
subsequent  importations,  but  also  to  those  previously  made,  and  remaining  in  the  custody  of  the  col- 
lector. 

Upon  like  importations  remaining  in  warehouse,  or  withdrawn  upon  entries  not  finally  liquidated; 
duties  were  directed  to  be  assessed,  as  far  as  practicable,  at  the  rates  appertaining  to  m'fs.  in  part  of 
wool  n.  o.  p.  f. 

As  to  liijuidated  witlidrawal  entries  covering  goods  of  this  class,  the  Department  reserved  the  right 
of  reliquiilation  and  suit  for  the  recovery  of  b.alances.  (S.  S.,  2480.)  But,  under  De])artment  ruling  of 
Oct.  26,  1870,  all  mfs. comraerciallv  known  as  ''calf  or  cow  hair  goods,"  are  dutiable  as  woollens  or  their 
similitudes  respectivelif,  under  1162-68,  or  908.     (S.  S..  3011.     See  T.  D.,  122.) 

§  See  Treasury  Jiegulations  of  1857,  pp.  555,  556,  as  to  what  is  comprehended  under  the  term 
"blanket." 

"  Travelling  rugs,"  held  not  to  be  blankets.     (September  21,  1859,  New  York.) 

II  "  The  term  '  liats  of  wool '  applies  only  to  hats  the,  bodies  of  which  are  c<inij)oacd  of  wool  that  li.is 
undergone  no  jirocess  of  manufacture  except  felting  or  lulling,  and  not  to  hat.s  made  of  woollen  cloth." 
(September  1.  1800,  New  York.) 
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and  worsted  yarns,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description,  composed  wholly  or 
in  part  of  worsted,  *  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  like  animals,  except  such 
as  are  composed  in  part  of  wool,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  valued  at  not  exceeding 
forty  cents  per  pound,  twenty  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  above  forty  cents  per 
pound  and  not  exceeding  sixty  cents  per  pound,  thirty  cents  per  pound;  valued  at 
above  sixty  cents  per  pouud  and  not  exceeding  eighty  cents  per  pound,  forty  cents 
per  pound;  valued  at  above  eighty  cents  per  pound,  fifty  cents  per  pound;  and  in 
addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  above-named  articles,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

534.  On  endless  belts  or  felts  for  paper  or  printing  machines,  twenty  cents  per 
pound  and  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

535.  On  bunting,  twenty  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

536.  On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods  and  real  or  imitation  Italian  cloths, 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  t  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other 
like  animals,  valued  at  not  exceeding  twenty  cents  per  square  yard,  six  cents  per 
square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at 
above  twenty  cents  the  square  yard,  eight  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  forty  per  ceutum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  on  all  goods  weighing  four 
ounces  and  over  per  square  yard,  the  duty  shall  bo  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

537.  On  clothing  ready  made,  and  wearing  apparel  t  of  every  description,  and  Bal- 
moral (533)  skirts  and  skirting,  and  goods  of  similar  description,  or  used  for  like 
purposes,  c  mposed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat, 
or  other  like  animals,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor, 
seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  except  knit  goods,  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

538.  On  webbings,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons,  fringes,  gimps,  cords,  cords 
and  tassels,  dress-trimmings,  head-nets,  buttons  or  barrel  buttons,  or  buttons  of 
other  forms  for  tassels  or  ornaments,  wrought  by  hand  or  braided  by  machinery, 
made  of  wool,  worsted,  or  mohair,  or  of  which  wool,  worsted  or  mohair  ?i  is  a  com- 
ponent material,  [unmixed  with  silk,]  (547,)  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  fifty  per  centuni  ad  valorem. 

539.  On  Aubusson  and  Axminster  carpets,  and  carpets  woven  whole  for  rooms,  fifty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tournay  velvet  carpets,  wrought 
by  the  Jacquard  machine,  seventy  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  on  Brussels  carpets  wrought  by  the  Jacquard 
machine,  forty-four  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  on  patent  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  printed  on  the 
warp  or  otherwise,  forty  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  tapestry  Brussels  carpets,  (369.)  printed  on  the  warp  or 
otherwise,  twenty-eight  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  on  treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  worsted  chain  Venetian 
carpets,  seventeen  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty -five  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  on  yarn  Venetian  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  twelve  cents  per 
square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  drug- 
gets 1|  and  bookings,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise,  twenty-five  cents  per  square 
yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per  ceutum  ad  valorem;  on  hemp  or  jute 
carpeting,  eight  cents  per  square  yard;  on  carpets  and  carpetings  of  wool  flax,  or 
cotton,  or  parts  of  either,  or  other  material,  not  otherwise  herein  specified,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  mats,  rugs,fl'  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides, 
and  other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpeting  shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty 

*  "Worsted  being  a  distinct  article,  known  in  commerce  under  that  name,  worsted  shawls  with  cot- 
ton borders,  and  suspenders  with  cotton  ends,  are  not  liable  to  be  rated  for  duties  as  manufactures  of 
wool.     (Elliott  vs.  Sw.irtwout,  10  Pet.  137.) 

"Under  the  act  of  1842,  goats'  hair,  plush  or  mohair  plush,  though  composed  partly  of  cotton  was 
chargeable  with  duty  as  a  manufacture  of  '  goats'  hair  or  mohair.'  "  (Thorp  vs.  Lawrence,  1  Bl.  C.  C. 
351.) 

i  See  last  note  on  preceding  page. 

:!"  Under  the  act  of  1846  shawls  of  worsted  and  cotton,  silk  and  worsted,  silk,  barege,  merino, 
mousseline  delaine,  and  worsted  and  silk  scarfs,  were  siibject  to  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem, as  wearing  apparel."     (Maillard  vs.  Lawrence,  16  How.  251,  S.  C.  1  Bl.  C.  C.  504.) 

"Under  that  act,  scarfs  or  shawls,  manufactured  in  looms,  in  strips  or  pieces,  containing  several, 
and'actually  separated  before  importation,  were  chargeable  with  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  as  wear- 
ing apparel."    (Ibid.    See  also  Tr.  Reg.,  p.  583.) 

"By  the  term  'wearing  apparel,'  Congress  intended  to  make  the  purpose,  adaptation,  and  use  of  an 
article,  and  not  its  commercial  designation,  the  test  of  its  dutiable  description."     (Ibid.) 

§This  clause  embraces  braids  of  cotton  and  worsted.  (Dept.  Let.,  April  11, 1867,  C.  &  Co.)  And  gal- 
loons and  fringes  of  mohair  and  bugles.  (April  9, 1867,  L.  &  B.)  And  gimps  or  trimmings  of  worsted 
and  beads.  (May  1, 1867,  J.  C.  K.)  And  dress-trimmings  of  worsted  and  beads.  (May  31,  1867,  New- 
York.) 

II The  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  United  States  vs.  Tumbull  et  al.,  acquiesced  in 
by  the  Department,  classifies  felt  carpeting  under  this  clause,  at  40  per  centum  ad  valorem.  (Jan.  30, 
1872.     Baltimore,  Syn.  Series,  1011.) 

If  See  Department  Letter  of  September  11,  1866,  to  S.  &  Co.  as  to  what  were  "rugs"  under  the  fifth 
section  of  the  tarifl'  act  of  1864.     (§369,  ante.) 
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herein  imposed  on  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  and  that  the 
duty  on  all  other  mats,  (not  exclusively  of  vegetable  material,)  (369,)  screens,  has- 
socks, and  rugs, "  shall  be  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

540.  On  oil-cloths  for  11  oors," stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  fifty  cents  or 
less  per  8(iuare  yard,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  over  fifty  cents 
per  8(iuare  yard,  and  on  all  other  oil-clolhs,  (except  silk  oil-cloth,)  and  on  water- 
proof cloth,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  oa  oil 
silk  cloth,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Makcii  2,  1867. 

[IT.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  571.] 

No.  28. — Touit  liesohition  to  amend  Section  fwe  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  increase 
Duties  on  Imports,  and  for  other  Purposes,"  approved  June  thirtieth,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-four. 

541.  That  the  paragraph  of  section  five  (372)  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  increase 
duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four,  as  follows,  to  wit:  "On  lastings,  mohair  cloth,  silk,  twist, 
wool,  or  other  manufactured  cloth  woven  or  made  in  patterns  of  such  size,  shape, 
and  form,  or  cut  in  such  manner  as  to  be  fit  for  shoes,  slippers,  bootecjs,  gaiters,  and 
buttons  (548)  exclusively,  not  combined  with  India-rubber,  ten  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem," be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed.!  (372,  532,  533.) 

542.  Section  2.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  and  imported  for  that  jiurpose  solely,  shall  be  exempted 
from  duty. 


March  22.  1867. 

[V.  S.  statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XV,  p.  21.] 

No.  8. — Joint  Resolution  to  supply  an  Omission  in  the  Enrolment  of  the  "Act  to  provide 
increased  Bexienucfrom  imported  Wool,  and  for  other  Purposes." 

543.  Whereas,  in  the  enrolment  of  the  bill  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  increased 
revenue  from  ini])orted  wool,  and  for  other  purposes,"  api>roved  March  second,  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-seven,  the  words  "Canada  long  wools"  were  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  paragraph  designated  under  the  heading  "Class  2.  Combing 
Wools;  "  and  whereas  said  words  are  in  the  engrossed  bill,  and  were  intended  as 
part  of  the  act  aforesaid,  as  passed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress :  Therefore — 

Be  it  Pusolred,  tfc.  That  the  "Act  to  provide  increased  revenue  from  imported 
wool,  and  for  other  purposes,"  aforesaid,  be,  and  is  hereby,  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "Down  combing  wools,"  in  the  paragraph  headed  "Class  2.  Comb- 
ing Wools,"  the  words  "  Canada  long  wools."     (528.) 


March  25,  1867. 

[U.  S.  statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XV,  p.  22.] 

No.  11. — Joint  Resolution  fixing   the  Rate  of  Duty  on    Umbrellas,  and  on    Wire  Spiral 

Furniture  Springs. 

544.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  joint  resolution,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected  and  ])aid  upon  umbrellas  (73fl),  parasols,  and  sunshades,  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  when  made  of  silk,  no  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  now  imyjosed 
upon  i)iece  and  dress  silks  namely,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and  when  made  of 
other  materials  than  silk,  the  duty  shall  be  fifty  ]>er  centum  ad  valorem  (73!»);  and 
that  wire  spiral  furniture  sjjrings,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  manufactured 
of  iton  wire,  shall  bo  recpiiicd  to  ]>ay  the  same  rate;  of  duty  as  now  imposed  on  iron 
wire,  namely,  two  cents  per  pound,  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

*  Certain  so-styled  "  railwaj'  rugs"  of  cows'  hair  and  cotton,  or  calves'  hair  and  cotton,  held  not  to 
be"m'/«"  under  this  act.  They  should  be  classified  according  to  the  materials  of  "which  they  are 
composed,  to  be  determined  by  the  apjjraiser  on  exaniiuatiou,"  &.C.  (Januarj'  18,1870,  United  States 
Appraiser,  Boston.) 

t"The  Department's  decision  of  M.arcli  22,  1807,  lield  that  the  joint  resolution  of  Marcli  2,  1867,  has 
the  effect  of  rejiealing  all  laws  discriininatiuj;  in  fa  vox  of  '  lastings,  mohair  cloth,  sillt,  twist,  wool,  or 
other  manufactured  (;loth  "  woven  or  made  in  j)atterns.  or  cut  in  such  manner  as  to  lie  lit  for  shoes, 
boots,  gaiters,  .  .  .  and  of  making  such  merchandise  liable  to  the  rates  of  duty  rcs/Jcc^iceZ// pro- 
vided therefor  by  the  tariff  acts  now  in  force,  tlie  sam-i  as  if  tliey  werenotintenped  for  such  purposes." 

"  I'nder  said  decision  certain  slipiier  patterns  of  wool  are  liable  to  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  pound 
and  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem."     (August  15,  1868,  Boston.) 
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March  26,   1867. 

[U.  S.  statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XV,  p.  23.] 

No.  13. — Joint  Resolution  providing  for  the  Importation  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
Woi'ks  of  Art  Dutyfree,  and  for  other  Purposes. 

545.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  joint  resolution  any  object  of  art  imported 
by  any  individual  or  association  of  individuals  for  presentation  as  a  gift  to  the 
United  States  government,  or  to  any  State,  county,  or  municipal  government,  shall 
be  admitted  free  of  duty,  under,  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe." 

546.  Section  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  hereby  is,  author- 
ized to  refund  the  duties  paid  ou  any  steam  agricultural  machinery  imported  into 
the  United  States  during  the  current  fiscal  year  as  models  or  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, and  to  remit  the  duties  on  any  steam  machinery  of  like  description  which  may 
be  imported  for  such  purpose  prior  to  the  thirtieth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight.     Provided,  That  this  section  shall  apply  only  to  steam  ploughs. 


March  29,  1867. 

[U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XV,  p.  24.] 

Joint  Resolution  to  amend  an  Act  entitled    "An  Act  to  provide  increased  Revenue  from 
imported  Wool  and  for  other  Purposes." 

547.  That  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  increased  revenue  from  imported 
wool  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  be  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  paragraph  commencing  with  the  words 
"on  webbings,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,"  the  following  words,  viz.,  "unmixed 
with  silk." 

548.  Section  2.  The  joint  resolution  of  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  to  amend  section  five  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  increase  the  duties  on 
imports  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  lasting,  mohair  cloth,  silk,  twist,  or 
other  manufactures  of  cloth  woven  or  made  in  patterns  of  such  size,  shape  and  form, 
or  cut  in  such  manner  as  to  be  fit  for  buttons  exclusively.     (372.) 

THE  ACT  OF  MARCH  3,  1883. 
Schedule  K. — Wool  and  Woolens. 

352.  All  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  animals,  shall  be  divided,  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon,  into  the  three  following 
classes : 

3.53.  Class  1,  clothing  wools. — That  is  to  say,  merino,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis  wools, 
or  other  wools  of  merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  Down  clothing  wools,  and  wools 
of  like  character  with  any  of  the  ]ireceding,  including  such  as  have  beeu  heretofore 
usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also  including 
all  wools  not  hereinafter  described  or  designated  in  classes  two  and  three. 

354.  Class  two,  combing  wools. — That  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire, 
Down  combing  wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  of  English 
blood,  and  usually  known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  also  all  hair  of  the  alpaca, 
goat,  and  other  like  animals. 

355.  Class  three,  carpet  wools  and  other  similar  wools. — Such  as  Donskoi,  native 
South  American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna,  and  including  all  such  wools 
of  like  character  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere. 

3.56.  The  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  class  which  shall  be  imported  washed  shall  be 
twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed ; 
and  the  duty  on  wools  of  all  classes  which  shall  be  imported  scoured  shall  be  three 
times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed.     The  duty 

'The  regulations  issued  May  25,  1867,  under  this  act,  are  as  follows: 

"The  individual  or  association  of  individuals  importing  any  object  of  art  for  presentation  as  a  gift 
to  the  United  States  Government,  or  to  any  State,  county,  or  municipal  government,  is  required  to 
make  an  application  in  writing  to  the  Department,  requesting  such  free  entry,  which  shall  contain  a 
description  of  the  work  of  art  imported,  and  the  name  of  the  branch  of  the  United  States  Government, 
or  of  the  State,  county,  or  municipal  government,  to  which  the  presentation  is  intended  to  be  made; 
such  application  to  be  accompanied  by  .i  letter,  or  other  evidence,  from  the  chief  otBcer  of  the  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government,  or  of  tlie  State,  county,  or  municipal  government,  signifying  the 
acceptance  of  such  work  of  art  as  a  gift." 
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upon  wool  of  the  sheep,  or  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  aud  other  like  animals,  which 
shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition,  as  now  and  heretofore  prac- 
ticed, or  which  shall  be  changed  m  its  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  duty,  or  whicli  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture  of  dirt  or  any 
other  foreign  substance,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise 
subject. 

357.  Wools  of  the  tirst  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence 
exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  be  thirty  cents 
or  less  per  pound,  ten  cents  per  pound;  wools  of  the  same  class,  the  value  whereof 
at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in 
such  port,  shall  exceed  thirty  cents  per  pound,  twelve  cents  per  pound. 

358.  Wools  of  the  second  class,  and  all  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like  ani- 
mals, ihe  value  whereof,  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United 
States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  be  thirty  cents  or  less  per  pound,  tea 
cents  per  pound ;  wools  of  the  same  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place 
whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  exceed 
thirty  cents  per  pound,  twelve  cents  i)er  pound. 

359.  Wools  of  the  third  class,  the  value  whereof,  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence 
exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  be  twelve 
cents  or  less  per  pound,  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound;  wools  of  the  same  class,  the 
value  whereof,  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exjior  ted  to  the  United  States,  excluding 
charges  in  such  port,  shall  exceed  twelve  cents  per  pound,  five  cents  per  pound. 

360.  Wools  on  the  skin,  the  same  rates  as  the  other  wools,  the  quantity  and  value 
to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

361.  Woolen  rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  waste,  aud  docks,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

362.  Woolen  cloths,  woolen  shawls,  and  all  manufactures  of  wool  of  every  descrip- 
tion, made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act,  valued  at  not  exceeding  eighty  cents  per  pound,  thirty-tive  cents  per  pound  and 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  above  eighty  cents  per  pound,  thirty- 
five  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

363.  Flannels,  blankets,  hats  of  wool,  knit  goods,  and  all  goods  made  on  knitting- 
frames,  balmorals,  woolen  and  worsted  yarns,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  descrip- 
tion, composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other 
animals,  (except  such  as  are  composed  in  part  of  wool),  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  exceeding  thirty  cents  per  pound,  ten  cents 
per  pound ;  valued  at  above  thirty  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  forty  cents  per 
pound,  twelve  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  above  forty  cents  per  pound  and  not 
exceeding  sixty  cents  per  pound,  eighteen  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  above  sixty 
cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  eighty  cents  per  pound,  twenty-four  cents  per 
pound;  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  above-named  articles,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  above  eighty  cents  per  pound,  thirty-five  cents  per 
pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

364.  Bunting,  ten  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

365.  Women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  like 
description,  composed  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other 
animals,  valued  at  not  exceeding  twenty  cents  per  square  yard,  five  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  in  additi(m  thereto  thirtj'-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  above 
twenty  cents  per  square  yard,  seven  cents  per  square  yard,  and  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  if  composed  wholly  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other 
animals,  or  of  a  mixture  of  them,  nine  cents  per  square  yard  and  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  but  all  such  goods  with  selvedges,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  other  mate- 
rials, or  with  threads  of  other  materials  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
classification,  shall  be  dutiable  at  nine  cents  per  square  j'ard  and  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem :  I'roritlcd,  That  all  such  goods  weighing  over  four  ounces  per  square 
yard  shall  pay  a  duty  of  thirty-five  cents  per  pound  and  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

366.  Clothing,  ready-made,  aud  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  not  specific- 
ally enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  balmoral  skirts,  and  skirting,  and 
goods  of  similar  description,  or  used  for  like  purposes,  composed  Avholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  worsted,  tins  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  made  up  or  manufac- 
tured wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  excei)t  knit  goods, 
forty  cents  ])er  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  ])er  centum  ad  valorem. 

367.  Cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  tahiuis,  ulsters,  or  other  outside  garments  (or  ladies' 
an<l  chililren's  ai)]>arel  aud  goods  of  siiuilar  description,  or  used  for  like  purposes, 
composed  wholly  or  in  pait  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other 
auimals,  uuuh;  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  jiart  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  man- 
ufacturer (except  knit  goods),  forty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto 
forty  per  centniu  ad  valorem. 

3()<S.  Webhiugs,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons, 
fringes,  gimps,  cords  and  tassels,  dress-trmimings,  head-nets,  buttons,  or  barrel  hut- 
tons,  or  buttons  of  other  forms  for  tassels  or  ornaments,  wrought  by  hand,  or  liraided 
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by  machinery,  made  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals, 
or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals  is  a  compo- 
nent material,  thirty  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

369.  Aubusson,  Axminster,  and  chenille  carpets,  and  carpets  woven  whole  for 
rooms,  forty-five  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

370.  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tournay  velvet  carpets,  forty-five  cents  per  square  yard, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

371.  Brussels  carpets,  thirty  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

372.  Patent  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise, 
twenty-five  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

373.  Tapestry  Brussels  carpets,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  twenty  cents 
per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

374.  Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  worsted-chain  Venetian  carpets,  twelve  cents 
per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

375.  Yarn  Venetian,  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  eight  cents  per  square  yard,  and 
in  addition  theieto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

376.  Druggets  and  boekings,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise,  fifteen  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

377.  Hemp  or  jute  carpeting,  six  cents  per  square  yard. 

378.  Carpets  and  carpetings  of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  or  parts  of  either  or  other 
material,  not  otherwise  herein  specified,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  and  mats, 
rugs,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides,  and  other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpetings, 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carj^ets  or  carpeting  of  like 
character  or  description ;  and  the  duty  on  all  other  mats  not  exclusively  of  vegetable 
material,  screens,  hassocks,  and  rugs,  shall  be  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

379.  Endless  belts  or  felts  for  paper  or  printing  machines,  twenty  cents  per  pound 
and  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

THE  ACT  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1890. 

Schedule  K. — Wool  and  Manufactures  of  Wool. 

37.5.  All  wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals  shall  be 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon  into  the  three  fol- 
lowing classes: 

376.  Class  one,  that  is  to  say,  Merino,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis  wools,  or  other  woois 
of  Merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  Down  clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  char- 
acter with  any  of  the  preceding,  including  such  as  have  been  heretofore  usually 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also  including  all 
wools  not  hereinafter  described  or  designated  in  classes  two  and  three. 

377.  Class  two,  that  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  Down  combing 
wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  of  English  Idood,  and  usually 
known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  also  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other 
like  animals. 

378.  Class  three,  that  is  to  say,  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova,  Valpa- 
raiso, native  Smyrna,  Russian  camel's  hair,  and  including  all  such  wools  of  like  char- 
acter as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excepting  improved  wools  hereinafter  provided 
for. 

379.  The  standard  samples  of  all  wools  which  are  now  or  may  be  hereafter  depos- 
ited in  the  principal  custom-houses  of  the  United  States,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  the  standards  for  the  classification  of  wools  under 
this  act,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  the  authority  to  renew  these 
standards  and  to  make  such  additions  to  them  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required, 
and  he  shall  cause  to  be  deposited  like  standards  in  other  custom-houses  of  the 
United  States  when  they  may  be  needed. 

380.  Whenever  wools  of  class  three  shall  have  been  improved  by  the  admixture  of 
Merino  or  English  blood  trom  their  present  character  as  represented  by  the  standard 
samples  now  or  hereafter  to  be  deposited  in  the  principal  custom-houses  of  the  United 
States,  such  improved  wools  shall  be  classified  for  duty  either  as  class  one  or  as  class 
two,  as  the  case  may  be. 

381.  The  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  class  which  shall  be  imported  washed  shall  be 
twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  imported  uuwashed: 
and  the  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  and  second  classes  which  shall  be  imported  scoured 
shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  woxild  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed. 

382.  Unwashed  wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  shall  have  been  shorn  from  the 
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sheep  without  any  cleansing;  that  is,  in  their  natural  condition.  Washed  wools 
shall  be  considered  such  as  have  been  washed  with  water  on  the  sheep's  back.  Wool 
washed  in  any  other  manner  than  on  the  sheep's  back  shall  be  considered  as  scoured 
wool. 

383.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other 
like  animals  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition,  or  wliich 
shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of  eva<ling  Die  duty,  or 
which  shall  Ije  reduced  in  value  l)y  the  admixture  of  dirt  or  any  otlier  foreign  sub- 
stance, or  which  has  been  sorted  or  increased  in  value  by  the  rejection  of  any  ])artof 
the  original  lleece,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject: 
Froridvd,  That  skirted  wools  as  now  imported  are  hereby  excepted.  Wools  on  which 
a  duty  is  assessed  amounting  to  three  times  or  more  than  that  which  would  be  assessed 
if  said  wool  was  imported  unwashed,  such  duty  shall  not  be  doubled  on  account  of 
its  being  sorted.  If  anybaleor  ])ackageof  wool  or  hair  specified  in  this  actimpoi'ted 
as  of  any  specified  class,  or  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be  dutiable  as  of  any  specified 
class  shall  contain  any  wool  or  hair  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  class 
so  specitied,  the  whole  bale  or  ])ackage  shall  l)e  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty 
chargeable  on  wool  of  the  class  8ut)ject  to  such  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  if  any  bale 
or  package  be  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be  shoddy,  niungo,  Hocks,  wool,  hair,  or 
other  material  of  any  class  specified  in  this  act,  and  such  bale  contain  any  admixture 
of  any  one  or  more  of  said  materials,  or  of  any  other  material,  the  whole  l)ale  or 
package  shall  be  subject  to  dutj'  at  the  highest  rate  imposed  upon  any  article  in  said 
bale  or  package. 

384.  The  duty  upon  all  wools  and  hair  of  the  first  class  shall  be  eleven  cents  per 
pound,  and  upon  all  wools  or  hair  of  the  second  class  twelve  cents  ]>er  pound. 

385.  On  wools  of  the  third  class  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the  third  class  the  value 
whereof  shall  be  thirteen  cents  or  less  per  pound,  including  charges,  the  duty  shall 
be  thirty-two  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

386.  On  wools  of  the  third  class,  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the  third  class,  the  value 
whereof  .shall  exceed  thirteen  cents  per  pound  including  charges,  the  duty  shall  be 
fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

387.  Wools  on  the  skin  shall  pay  the  same  rate  as  other  wools,  the  quantity  and 
value  to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe. 

388.  On  noils,  shoddy,  top  waste,  slubbiug  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  yarn 
waste,  garnetted  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the 
duty  shall  be  thirty  cents  per  pound. 

389.  On  woolen  rags,  mungo,  and  Hocks,  the  duty  shall  be  ten  cents  per  pound. 

390.  Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals,  in  the  form  of 
roping,  roving,  or  tops,  and  all  wool  and  hair  which  have  l)een  advanced  in  any  man- 
ner or  by  any  ](rocess  of  manufacture  l)eyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed 
upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

391.  On  Avoolen  and  worsted  yarns  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the 
hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  more  than  thirty 
cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  two  and  one-half  times  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  valued  at  more  than  thirty  cents  and  not  more 
than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  ])ound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  therefo 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  ])er  })()imd,  the 
duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  and  one-half  times  the  duty  imposed  by  t  his  act  on  a 
pound  of  unwashetl  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

392.  On  woolen  or  worsted  cloths,  shawls,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  fabrics  made  on 
knitting  machines  or  frames,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  not 
87)ecially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  per  ])ound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  ])er  centum  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  more  than  thirty  and  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  tiie  duty  per 
pound  shall  be  three  and  one-lialf  times  the  duty  impo.sed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  iu  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
valued  at  above  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  siiall  be  four  times  the 
duty  iin))osed  by  this  a('t  on  a  i)ouud  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

393.  On  blankets,  hats  of  wool,  and  flannels  for  underwear  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  more 
than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  ]tound  shall  be  the  same  as  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  act  on  one  pound  and  one-half  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  tbau  thirty  aud  not  more 
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than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  ])ound  shall  he  twice  the  duty  imposed  by 
this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class;  vahied  at  more  tban  forty 
cents  and  not  more  than  fifty  cents  jier  pound,  the  duty  X)er  pound  shall  be  three  times 
the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class;  and  in 
addition  thereto  upon  all  the  above-named  articles  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
On  blankets  and  hats  of  wool  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the  hair  of  the 
camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animal,  Aalued  at  more  than  fifty  cents  per  pound,  the 
<luty  per  pound  shall  be  three  and  a  half  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a 
pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum 
ad  valoreui.  Flannels  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat, 
alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  above  fifty  cents  per  pound  shall  l)e  classified  and 
pay  the  same  duty  as  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths, 
and  goods  of  similar  character  aud  description  provided  by  this  act. 

394.  On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods 
of  similar  character  or  description  of  which  the  warp  consists  wholly  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  material,  with  the  remainder  of  the  fabric  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued 
at  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents  per  square  yard,  seven  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in 
addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  above  fifteen  cents  per 
square  yard,  eight  cents  per  sciuare  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifty  per  centum 
ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  on  all  such  goods  weighing  over  four  ounces  per  square 
yard  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound 
of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

395.  On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloth,  bunting, 
and  goods  of  similar  description  or  character  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  and  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  the  duty  shall  be  twelve  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition 
thereto  fifty  per  ceutum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  on  all  such  goods  weighing 
over  four  ounces  per  square  yard  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty 
imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition 
thereto  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

396.  On  clothing,  ready  made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  descrip- 
tion, made  up  or  manufactured  w^holly  or  in  part  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  felts  not  woven,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  aud  plushes  aud  other 
pile  fabrics,  all  the  foregoing,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair 
of  tlie  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  and 
one-half  times  the  ditty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first 
class,  and  in  addition  thereto  sixty  per  ceutum  ad  valorem. 

397.  On  cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  or  other  outside  garments  for 
ladies  and  children's  apparel  and  goods  of  similar  description,  or  used  for  like  X)ur- 
poses,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  oi^  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca, 
or  other  animals,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part,  the  duty  per  pound  shall 
be  four  and  one-half  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pouud  of  unwashed  wool 
of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

398.  On  webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons, 
fringes,  gimps,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  trimmings,  laces  and  embroideries,  head 
nets,  buttons,  or  barrel  buttons,  or  buttous  of  other  forms,  for  tassels  or  ornaments, 
wrought  by  hand  or  braided  by  machinery  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  elastic  or 
non-elastic,  made  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  ani- 
mals, or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals 
is  a  component  material,  the  duty  shall  be  sixty  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition 
thereto  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

399.  Aubusson,  Axmiuster,  Moquette,  and  Chenille  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  carpets 
woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description, 
and  oriental,  Berlin,  and  other  similar  rugs,  sixty  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition 
thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

400.  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tournay  velvet  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets 
or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  sixty  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in 
addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

401.  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  charac- 
ter or  description,  forty-four  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

402.  Velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  printed  on  the  warp  or 
otherwise,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  forty  cents 
per  square  yard,  aud  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

403.  Tapestry  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of 
like  character  or  description,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  twenty-eight  cents 
per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

404.  Treble  ingrain,  three-ply  aud  all  chain  Venetian  carpets,  nineteen  cents  per 
square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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405.  Wool  Dutch  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  fourteen  cents  jier  S(|uare  yard,  and 
in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

40(i.  Druggets  and  bockings,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise,  twenty-two  cents  per 
Sijuare  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Felt  carpeting, 
figured  or  plain,  eleven  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per 
cent'tm  ad  valorem. 

407.  Carpets  and  carpeting  of  wool,  flax  or  cotton,  or  composed  in  part  of  either, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

408.  Mats,  rugs,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  l)cd  sides,  art  squares,  and  other  ])ortion8 
of  carpets  or  carpeting  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  shall  he  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  cari)ets  or  car- 
petings  of  like  character  or  description. 

THE   ACT  WHICH   TOOK   EFFECT  AUGUST  27,  1894. 
Schedule  K. — Wool  and  Manufactures  of  Wool. 

279.  On  flocks,  mungo,  shoddy,  garnetted  waste,  and  carded  waste,  and  carbonized 
noils,  or  carbonized  w^ool,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and  on  wool  of  the  sheep, 
hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals,  in  the  form  of  roving,  roping, 
or  tops,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

280.  On  w.oolen  and  worsted  yarns  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the 
hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  notmore  than  forty  cents 
per  pound,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound, 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

281.  On  knit  fabrics,  and  all  fabrics  made  on  knitting  machines  or  frames,  not 
including  wearing  apparel,  and  on  shawls  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted, 
the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  exceeding  forty 
cents  per  jiound,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  forty  cents 
per  pound,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

282.  On  blankets,  hats  of  wool,  and  flannels  for  underwear  and  felts  for  printing 
machines,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca, 
or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  thirty  and  not  more  than  forty  cents  per 
pound,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  p«r  pouud, 
thirty-five  i)er  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  on  blankets  over  three  yards  in 
length  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  as  on  woolen  and  worsted  cloths,  and  on  flan- 
nels weighing  over  four  ounces  per  square  yard,  the  same  dutiee  as  on  dress  goods. 

283.  On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloth,  bunting, 
or  goods  of  similar  description  or  chiiracter,  and  on  all  manufactures,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  g<>at,  alpaca,  or  other  ani- 
mals, including  such  as  have  India  rubber  as  a  component  material,  and  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  valued  at  not  over  fifty  cents  per  pound,  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  fifty  cents  per  pound,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

284.  On  clothing,  ready  made,  an<l  articles  <f  wearing  apparel  of  everj^  descrip- 
tion, made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  felts  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,  all  the  foregoing  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  w^orsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  includ- 
ing those  having  India  rubber  as  a  component  material,  valued  at  above  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  pound,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  less  than  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  pound,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

285.  On  cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  or  other  outside  garments  for 
ladies'  and  children's  apparel,  and  goods  of  similar  description  or  used  for  like  pur- 
poses, and  on  knit  wearing  apparel,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted, 
the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  made  up  or  manufactured 
wholly  or  in  part,  iifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

286.  On  webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons, 
fringes,  gimps,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  trimmings,  laces,  embroideries,  head 
nets,  nettings  and  veilings,  buttons,  or  barrel  buttons,  or  buttons  of  other  forms, 
for  tassels  or  ornaments,  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  elastic  or  nonelastic,  made 
of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which 
wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals  is  a  component 
material,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

287.  Aubusson,  Axniinster,  Moqnette,  and  Chenille  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  car- 
pets woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  descrip- 
tion, and  oriental,  Berlin,  and  other  similar  rugs,  ibrty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

288.  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tournay  velvet  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets 
or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  forty  ])er  centum  ail  valorem. 

289.  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  })lain,  and  all  carjjets  or  carpeting  of  likockarac- 
ter  or  description,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

290.  Velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carjiets,  figured  or  plain,  printed  on  the  warp  or 
otherwise,  and  all  carjjets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 
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291.  Tapestry  Bi'ussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  cari)etmg  of 
like  character  or  description,  2iriuted  on  tlie  warp  or  otherwist^,  forty-two  and  one- 
half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

292.  Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  all  chain  Venetian  carpets,  thirty -two  and 
one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

293.  Wool  Dutch  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

294.  Druggets  and  bookings,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise,  felt  carpeting,  figured 
or  plain,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

295.  Carpets  and  carpeting  of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  or  composed  in  part  of  either, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,  thirty  per  CQntum  ad  valorem. 

296.  Mats,  rugs  for  floors,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bed  sides,  art  squares,  and 
other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpeting  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty  herein 
imposed  on  carpets  or  carpetings  of  like  character  or  description. 

297.  The  reduction  of  the  rates  of  duty  herein  provided  for  manufactures  of  wool 
shall  take  eflect  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

685.  All  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals, 
and  all  wool  and  hair  on  the  skin,  noils,  yarn  waste,  canl  waste,  bur  waste,  slubbing 
waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  and  all  waste,  or  rags  composed  wholly  or  in  jiart 
of  wool,  all  the  foregoing  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for. 

THE    WOOL-TARIFF    BILL  AS  ASKED    FOR   BY   THE   NATIONAL   WOOL- 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  JANUARY,  1897. 

A  BILL  to  levy  and  collect  duties  on  ■wool,  hair,  sheep,  cotton,  and  other  fibers. 

Be  it  enacted,  eic,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  upon  all  wools,  cotton,  hairs,  and  other  fibers  and  sheep  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  and  mentioned  in  Schedule  K,  herein  contained,  the  rates  of 
duties  which  are,  by  said  schedule  and  paragraphs,  respectively  prescribed,  namely. 

Schedule  K. — Wool. 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  llama,  and  other  like  animals,  shall  be 
divided,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon,  into  the  following 
classes : 

First.  Class  one,  that  is  to  say,  merino,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis  wools,  and  including 
all  other  wools  having  any  adinixture  of  Merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  Down 
clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  character,  with  any  of  the  preceding,  including 
such  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  New  Zealand,  Australasia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
and  elsewhere,  and  also  including  all  wools  not  hereinafter  described  or  designated. 
Also  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  Down  combing  wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or 
other  like  combing  wools,  having  any  admixture  of  English  blood,  immediate  or 
remote,  and  usually  known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  also  all  China  wools,  and 
similar  wools,  and  all  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  llama,  and  other  like  animals. 

Second.  Class  two,  that  is  to  say,  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova,  Val- 
paraiso, native  Smyrna,  Russian  camel's  hair,  and  including  all  such  wools  of  like 
character,  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excepting  improved 
wools  hereinafter  proA  ided  for,  and  not  including  any  wools  hereinbefore  mentioned. 
But  no  Avool  shall  be  deemed  of  this  class  because  imported  from  the  places  named. 

Third  .From  the  standard  samples  of  all  wools  and  hair,  which  are  now  or  may 
be  hereafter  deposited  in  the  principal  custom-houses  of  the  United  States,  under 
The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  selected  under  his  direction 
the  standards  for  the  classification  of  wools  under  this  act,  and  he  shall  have  the 
authority  to  renew  these  standards  and  to  make  such  additions  to  them  from  time  to 
time  as  may  be  required,  and  he  shall  cause  to  be  deposited  like  standards  in  other 
custom-houses  of  the  United  States  when  they  may  be  needed. 

Fourth.  Whenever  wools  of  class  two  shall  have  been  improved  by  the  admixture 
of  Merino,  or  English,  or  other  blood,  or  by  domestication,  or  breeding,  from  their 
original  native  character,  such  improved  wools  shall  be  classified  for  duty  as  class 
one,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Fifth.  The  duty  on  all  wools  and  hair  which  shall  be  imported,  washed  or  other- 
wise cleansed,  shall  be  twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  sub- 
jected if  imported  unwashed;  and  the  duty  on  all  wools  and  hair  which  shall  be 
imported  scoured  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if 
imported  unwashed. 

Sixth.  Unwashed  wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  shall  have  been  shorn  from  the 
shee])  without  any  cleansing — that  is,  in  their  natural  condition.  Washed  wools 
shall  be  considered  such  as  have  been  washed  with  cold  water  on  the  sheep's  back, 
and  Australasian  wools,  and  wools  of  similar  light  shrinkage  in  scouring,  having  any 
admixture  of  merino  blood,  as  shorn  from  the  sheep's  back  without  washing,  shall 
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be  deemed  washed  wool.  Wool  washed  or  cleansed  in  any  other  manner  than  on  the 
sheep's  back,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  considered  as  scoured  wool. 

And  all  wools  having  less  than  twelve  i»er  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt,  or  other 
foreign  matter,  shall  be  deemed  scoured,  and  wools  having  any  admixtuie  of  Merino 
hlood,  immediate  or  remote,  and  having  less  than  GO  per  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt, 
or  other  foreign  matter,  shall  be  deemed  washed,  and  all  other  wools  having  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt,  or  other  foreign  matter,  shall  be  deemed  washed. 

Seventh.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  tlie  camel,  goat,  llama,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition, 
or  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  duty,  or  which  has  been  skirted,  sorted,  or  otherwise  increased  in  ^•aluo  by  the 
rejection  of  any  part  of  the  original  fleece  or  otherwise,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to 
which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject. 

If  any  bale  or  package  of  wool  or  hair  specified  in  this  act  imported  as  of  any 
specified  class,  or  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be  dutiable  as  of  any  specified  class, 
shall  contain  any  wool  or  liair  8uT>ject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  class  so  speci- 
fied, the  whole  bale  or  package  shall  be  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty  chargeable 
on  wool  or  hair  of  lhe  class  subject  to  such  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  if  any  bale  or 
package  be  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be  shoddj^,  nmugo,  flocks,  wool,  hair,  or  other 
niaterml  of  any  class  specified  in  this  act,  and  such  bale  contain  any  admixture  of 
any  one  or  more  of  said  materials,  or  of  any  other  material,  the  whole  bale  or  package 
shall  be  subject  to  duty  at  the  highest  rate  imposed  upon  any  article  in  said  bale  or 
package. 

Eighth.  The  duty  upon  all  wools  and  hair  of  the  first  class  shall  be  twelve  cents 
per  pound,  and  upon  all  wools  or  hair  of  the  second  class,  eight  cents  per  pound. 

Ninth.  Wools  .and  hair  on  the  skiu  shall  pay  the  same  rate  as  other  wools  an<l  hair, 
the  quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe,  but  the  quantity  shall  include  all,  without  reference  to  the 
length  of  the  staple. 

Tenth.  Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  llama,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals, 
in  the  form  of  roping,  roving,  or  tojis,  and  all  wool  and  hair,  which  have  been 
advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manul'acture  beyond  tlie  washed  or 
scoured  condition,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Eleventh.  On  noils,  shoddy,  raungo,  flocks,  and  rags  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  on  top  waste,  burr  waste,  slubbing  waste,  carded  waste,  roving  waste,  ring 
waste,  yarn  waste,  garnetted  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool,  and  on  carbonized  wools,  and  on  clippings  aud  other  jiieces  of  textile  fabrics 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  the  duty  shall  be  30  cents  per  pound. 

Twelfth.  On  cattle  aud  calf  hair  and  other  animal  fibers  not  herein  nor  elsewhere 
specified  the  duty  shall  be  15  cents  per  pound. 

Thirteenth.  On  the  wool  and  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  and  other  like  animal  fibers 
the  duty  shall  be  50  cents  per  pound. 

Fourteenth.  There  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  sheep  and  lambs 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  rates  of  duty 
following:  On  mutton  sheep,  two  dollars  per  head;  on  stock  slieep  other  than  bucks 
and  on  lambs,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  head;  on  bucks,  including  lambs  for 
stock  sheep,  three  dollars  per  head. 

Fifteenth.  Any  animal  im]iorted  specially  for  breeding  purposes  shall  be  admitted 
free:  Provided,  that  no  such  animal  shall  be  admitted  free  unless  pure  bred  of  a 
recognized  breed,  and  duly  registered  in  the  book  of  record,  established  for  that 
breed:  And  provided  further,  that  certificate  of  such  record  and  of  the  pedigree  of 
such  animal  shall  be  produced  and  submitted  to  the  customs  officer,  duly  authenti- 
cated by  the  proper  custodian  of  such  book  of  record,  together  witli  the  affidavit  of 
the  owner,  agent,  or  importer  that  such  auimnl  is  the  identical  animal  described  in 
said  certificate  of  record  and  pedigree.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  ]ires(Tibe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  required  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  provided,  also,  that  for  the  period  of  two  years  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  native  Mexican  ewes  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Sixteenth.  On  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  .Tune,  commencing  one  year  after  the 
thirtieth  day  of  .Tune  following  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  duty  prescribed  in  tliis 
act  shall  be  annually  increased  one-half  cent  per  pound  for  four  years  on  unwashed 
wools  and  hair,  and  1  cent  on  Avashed,  and  1^  cents  on  scoured  wools  and  hair. 

Seventeenth.  There  shall  bo  levied  and  collected  duties  on  Peruvian  cotton,  other- 
wise called  vegetable  wool,  15  cents  per  pound,  and  on  other  raw  cottons  2  cents  per 
pound. 

PBICES  OF  WOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1S24  TO  1896,  INCLUSIVE. 

The  following  prices  of  wool  in  the  United  States  from  1821  to  1896,  inclusive,  are 
taken  from  Wool,  and  Manufactures  of  Wool,  by  Worthington  C.Ford,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department. 
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Price  per  potjnd  op  Fine,  Medium,  and  Coarse  Washed  Clothing  Fletice 
Wool,  etc.,  in  the  New  York  Market  for  the  months  of  January,  April, 
July,  and  October,  in  the  Given  Years.  (Currency  prices  from  1862  to 
1878.) 

[From  Mauger  &  Avery's  Annual  Wool  Circular.] 


1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 


January. 


Fine. 


Oti. 
68 
60 
55 
36 
42 
54 
40 
70 
65 
55 
70 
63 
65 
72 
50 
56 
50 
52 
48 
35 
37 
47 
40 
45 
45 
33 
47 
46 
43 
58 
53 
40 
50 
58 
40 
60 
60 
45 
48 
75 
80 

102 
70 
68 
48 
50 
^8 
47 


Medi 
um. 


Gts. 
53 
43 
43 
32 
30 
45 
35 
60 
55 
41 
60 
50 
60 
63 
42 
48 
45 
45 
42 
30 
30 
40 
35 
40 
38 
30 
4C 
40 
38 
56 
47 
35 
38 
50 
33 
52 
50 
40 
50 
68 
78 

100 
65 
53 
43 
50 
46 
40 


Coarse, 


CU. 
40 
32 
38 
28 
25 
35 
30 
48 
44 
33 
48 
40 
45 
48 
35 
38 
38 
35 
35 
25 
26 
31 
30 
30 
30 
23 
33 
33 
34 
50 
42 
32 
35 
42 
27 
45 
42 
37 
50 
70 
76 
96 
50 
50 
38 
48 
44 
43 


April. 


Cts. 
70 
60 

52 
45 
44 
45 
50 
70 
60 
63 
67 
65 
68 
68 
50 
56 
49 
53 
46 
33 
43 
45 
38 
47 
43 
40 
45 
50 
42 
62 
57 
43 
57 
60 
42 
60 
52 
45 
46 
80 
78 
80 
65 
60 
50 
50 
48 
60 


Medi 


CU. 
46 

42 
'  46 
34 
36 
35 
38 
60 
52 
53 
56 
60 
62 
56 
42 
48 
43 
46 
40 
28 
36 
38 
33 
40 
37 
36 
37 
44 
36 
50 
52 
35 
45 
56 
35 
46 
45 
37 
45 
85 
77 
80 
60 
55 
48 
50 
47 
52 


CU. 
31 
33 
41 
30 
28 
32 
32 
50 
42 
38 
44 
45 
47 
46 
35 
38 
36 
37 
32 
25 
30 
32 
28 
31 
30 
30 
30 
36 
33 
50 
46 
32 
38 
45 
30 
37 
40 
32 
43 
80 
72 
75 
48 
50 
45 
48 
46 
47 


July. 


Fine. 


Cts. 
55 
50 
37 
37 
48 
46 
60 
75 
50 
61 
60 
63 
70 
52 
46 
57 
45 
50 
43 
35 
45 
40 
38 
46 
38 
40 
45 
47 
45 
60 
45 
50 
55 
56 
43 
56 
55 
38 
48 
75 

100 
75 
70 
55 
46 
48 
46 
62 


Medi 
um. 


CU. 
40 
41 

30 
31 
38 
86 
50 
65 
42 
54 
50 
56 
60 
52 
36 
48 
39 
44 
37 
30 
37 
36 
32 
40 
32 
35 
37 
42 
38 
53 
37 
40 
42 
50 
37 
40 
50 
30 
47 
70 
100 
73 
97 
49 
45 
48 
45 
60 


Coarse, 


OU. 
30 
32 
26 
25 
33 
32 
40 
50 
30 
40 
40 
42 
50 
36 
30 
40 
33 
34 
30 
26 
32 
30 
27 
31 
28 
28 
30 
37 
33 
48 
30 
33 
36 
40 
30 
35 
40 
22 
45 
65 
90 
65 
60 
45 
43 
47 
43 
65 


October. 


Fine, 


CU. 
60 
50 
43 
43 
48 
37 
70 
70 
50 
65 
62 
65 
70 
49 
56 
60 
46 
48 
38 
36 
50 
38 
36 
47 
33 
42 
46 
45 
50 
55 
42 
52 
60 
38 
56 
60 
50 
47 
60 
85 

103 
75 
63 
48 
48 
48 
48 
63 


Medi 
um. 


CU. 
40 
42 
37 
32 
40 
30 
60 
60 
40 
55 
50 
60 
60 
40 
48 
55 
38 
42 
31 
32 
40 
35 
30 
40 
30 
36 
40 
40 
42 
50 
36 
41 
55 
30 
41 
50 
45 
48 
GO 
80 
95 
75 
60 
46 
48 
48 
48 
63 


1448  SCHEDULE  K. WOOL,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL. 

Price   per  pound  of  Fink,   Medium,  and  Coarse  Washed  Clothing  Fleecb 

Wool,  etc. — Continued. 


January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Tear. 

Fine. 

Medi- 
um. 

Coarse. 

Fine. 

Medi- 
um. 

Coarse. 

Fine. 

Medi- 
um. 

Coarse. 

Fine. 

Medi- 
um. 

CoarsQu 

1872 

Cts. 
70 
70 
58 
55 
48 
46 
44 
34 
50 
47 
44 
40 
40 
34 
35 
33 
31 
34 
33 
33 
30 
29 

Cts. 
72 
68 
54 
56 
52 
43 
45 
35 
55 
49 
46 
43 
40 
33 
36 
38 
35 
38 
37 
37 
35 
33 

Ots. 
66 
65 
47 
47 
42 
36 
38 
32 
48 
43 
47 
33 
34 
29 
32 
34 
33 
33 
29 
31 
31 
29 

Ctt. 
80 
56 
56 
54 
46 
45 
40 
34 
55 
40 
42 
44 
38 
32 
33 
33 
31 
33 
33 
32 
29 
30 

ots. 
80 
53 
56 
52 
49 
40 
43 
34 
60 
44 
45 
44 
38 
32 
34 
37 
34 
37 
36 
37 
34 
32 

Ots. 
76 
48 
47 
46 
40 
33 

V 

35 
31 
52 
37 
34 
37 
34 
28 
30 
33 
33 
31 
29 
31 
31 
31 

Ots. 
72 
50 
53 
52 
38 
50 
36 
37 
46 
42 
42 
39 
35 
32 
33 
34 
29 
35 
33 
31 
28 
24 

Ots. 
70 
48 
53 
49 
35 
44 
36 
38 
48 
44 
45 
41 
34 
31 
33 
37 
33 
39 
37 
35 
34 
26 

Ots. 
65 

a 

46 
46 
31 
37 
32 
34 
42 
36 
34 
33 
30 
28 
29 
34 
31 
32 
29 
29 
30 
25 

Ots. 
66 
54 
54 
48 
45 
48 
35 
41 
46 
43 
42 
39 
35 
33 
35 
32 
31 
33 
33 
31 
29 
23 

Ots. 
60 
53 
54 
50 
40 
44 
37 
43 
48 
46 
46 
40 
34 
35 
38 
36 
34 
37 
37 
35 
33 
24 

Ots. 
67 

1873 

1874    

47 
47 

1875 

42 

1876 

33 

1877 

36 

1878 

32 

1879   

38 

1880    

42 

1881 

36 

1882 

34 

1883  

34 

1884   

30 

32 

1886 

34 

34 

1888  

31 

31 

1890    

31 

30 

1892 

29 

21 
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Statistics  of  carpet  nulls,  1850-1S90. 
[United  States  Census.] 


Tears. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

Miscella- 
neous ex- 
penses. 

Average 
number  of 
employees. 

Total  wages. 

Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 

Value  of 
products. 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

116 
213 
215 
195 
173 

$3, 852, 981 

4,721,7«8 

12, 540,  750 

21,468,587 

a  38, 208, 842 

6,186 
6,681 
12,  098 
20,  371 
29, 121 

$1,246,500 
1,  545,  002 
4,081,718 
6,  835,  218 

11, 633, 116 

$3,  075,  592 
4,417,986 
13,  577, 993 
18, 984,  877 
28,  644, 905 

$5,401,234 

7,  857,  630 

21,  761, 673 

'$i,'8i9,"44i 

m,  792, 8U2 
47,770,193 

a  This  amount  does  not  include  the  value  of  "hired  property." 

In  the  present  census  there  has  been  secured  a  closer  subdivision  of  the  number  of 
looms  employed  upon  e.ach  variety  of  carpets  than  has  heretofore  been  made.  The 
number  of  ingrain  power  looms  has  increased  from  1,873  to  4,214;  the  number  of 
brussels  power  looms  from  756  to  1,224,  and  the  number  of  tapestry  bruesels  looms 
from  547  to  1,498. 

There  has  been  an  increased  production  from  this  increased  weaving  machinery 
very  nearly  commensurate  with  the  enlarged  capacity  thus  indicated,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  table,  in  which  the  relative  quantities  of  the  different  varieties  of  car- 
pets manufactured  in  1890  and  1880  are  set  forth  in  detail: 

CARPETS. 


Ye.irs. 

Total  car- 
pets (run- 
ningyards). 

Ingrain, 

2-ply  (square 

yards). 

Ingrain, 

3-ply  (square 

yards). 

Ingrain 

art 
(square 
yards). 

Yenetian 
(ruuing 
yards). 

Body 
brussels 
(running 
yards). 

Tapestry 
brussels 

(running 
yards]. 

Tapestry 

velvet 
(running 

yards). 

18U0... 
1880... 

74, 770, 910 
39, 282,  634 

32, 918,  659 
21, 986, 434 

3, 251,  368 
862,  394 

553, 513 

6, 245, 465 
4,  077, 190 

23, 205,  844 
9, 441,  195 

2, 482, 128 

1, 984,  201 

60,  000 

Tears. 

"Wilton 
(running 
yards). 

Axminster 
(running 
yards) . 

Moquette 
(running 
yards). 

Smyrna 
(square 
yards.) 

Cottage 
(square 
yards). 

Dutch 
(square 
yards). 

Rag 
(square 
yards). 

All  other 
(square 
yards). 

1890... 
1880... 

1,030,101 
157, 629 

379,  341 
303,  366 

8,193,186 

127, 177 

71,310 
157,005 

1,312,818 

241,  220 

12, 000 

The  ordinary  ingrain  carpet  width  is  1  yard,  but  other  carpets  are  usually  made 
three-quarters*  of  a  yard  in  width.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of  about  90  per 
cent  in  the  ]iroduction  of  carpets. 

The  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  rugs  and  art  squares  is  even  greater  than  in 
carpets.  In  1880  the  census  reported  the  miinufacture  of  40,000  separate  druggets. 
In  1890  the  druggets  are  reported  in  square  yards,  of  which  there  were  103,258  square 
yards  manufactured.  In  rugs  of  aU  descriptions  there  were  made  in  1880,  47,530,  and 
in  1890, 1,. 563,303.  Many  of  our  largest  manufacturers  turned  their  machinery  largely 
to  the  making  of  rugs*  in  response  to  the  po])ular  taste  for  partially  covered  floors. 
The  greater  part  of  this  manufacture  was  of  the  cheaper  grades,  but  the  product 
also  contained  many  rugs  of  a  very  high  quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  com- 
mendable for  the  skill  and  taste  displayed  in  coloring  and  pattern.  While  these 
American  rugs  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  eastern  hand-made  rugs,  which  remain 
unrivaled  by  the  products  of  machine  manufacture,  they  easily  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  similar  work  done  in  Europe. 

Statistics  of  carpets  manufactured  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 1860 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital 
invested. 

Raw  materials  used. 

Cost  of  raw 
material. 

TJnite<l  States. 

Pounds  of 
wool. 

Pounds  of 
cotton. 

Pounds  of 
flax. 

Total  in  United  States 

213 

$4, 721,  768 

8, 843,  691 

395,  000 

800,  000 

$4, 417, 986 

WOOL.  1481 

Statistics  of  carpets  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  etc. — Continued. 


United  States. 

Number  of 

hands 
employed. 

Annual 
cost  of 
labor. 

Annual  value  of 
products. 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

Yards  of 
carpeting 
produced. 

Aver- 
age 
value 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

In  1860. 

In  1850. 

per 
yard. 

Total  in  United  States 

3,910 

2,771 

$1,545,692 

$7,857,636 

$5,402,634 

4.54 

13,  285,  921 

Centg. 
59 

The  United  States  by  specified  industries,  1S70. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Steam 
engines. 

Water 

wheels. 

Hands  employed. 

Mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing industries. 

Horse- 
power. 

No. 

Horse- 
power. 

No. 

All. 

Males 

above 

16. 

Fe- 
males 
above 

15. 

Youth. 

Carpets,  rag 

474 
215 

60 
3,017 

2 

45 

24 

702 

2 
18 

1,016 
12, 098 

874 
6,808 

116 
4,316 

26 

974 

Mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries. 


Carpets,  rag 

Carpets,  other  than  rag. 


Capital. 


Dollars. 


310,  744 
12,  540,  750 


Dollars. 


141, 148 
4,681,718 


Materials. 


Dollars. 


498, 595 
13,  577, 993 


Products. 


Dollars. 


1,  005, 327 
21,  761,  573 


Prices  of  wool  in  Philadelphia  market,  1890  to  1896. 

[From  summary  of  Finance  and  Commerce  United  States  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

reported  by  Coates  Brothers.]" 


Kinds  of  wool. 


OHIO,  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND 
WEST  VIRGINIA  FLEECE, 
WASHED. 

XX  and  above 

X 

Medium 

Quarter  blood 

Common  andootted 


NEW  YORK,  MICHIGAN,  IN- 
DIANA, AND  WISCONSIN 
FLEECE,  WASHED. 

XX 

X 


1890. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.    Apr.  May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    Dec, 


Cts. 
32-35 


Cts 
32-35 


Medium 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted 

COMBING     AND     DELAINE 

"Washed,  fine  delaine 

Washed,  medium 

Washed,  low 

Washed,  coarse 

Unwashed,  medium 

Unwashed, low  and  coarse 
Unwashed,  braid 


UNWASHED. 

Light  and  bright. 

Fine 

Medium 

Low  medium 

Coarse  or  hurry 


31-32  31-32 
37-38*  37-38 
35-36  35-36 
28-30   28-30 


30-31  30-31 

28-30  28-30 

36-37i  36-37 

35-36  35-36 

28-30  28-30 


33-36 

38-40 
36-38 


33-36 

38-40 
36-38 


32-34'  32-34 
38-30  28-30 
25-27   25-27 


20-22 
26-29 
25-27 
20-25 


20-22 
26-29 
25-27 
20-25 


Cts 

32-35 

31-32 

37-38 

35-36 

28-30 


30-31 

28-30 

36-3 

35-36 

28-30 


Cts.      Cts 
33-34  32-34 
31-32  31-32 


37-38 
35-36 

28-30 


30-31 

28-30 
36-3 
35-36 
28-30 


33-36  33-36 

38-40  38-40 

36-38  36-38 

32-33  32-33 

28-30  28-30 

25-27  25-27 


36-38 
34-35 
28-30 


30-31 

28-29 
35-37 
34-35 
28-30 


33-36 
38-40 
36-38 
32-33 
28-30 
25-27 


20-22   20-22    19-21 
26-29 j  26-29   26-28 

25-27!  25-27!  25-26 
20-25,  20-25i  20-23 


Ots.  Cts. 
33-35  33-35 
31-33;  31-33 
37-39  37-39 
35-36'  36-37 
28-30   28-30 


30-32 
29-30 
36-37 
34-35 
28-30 


30-32 
29-30 
36-38 
35-36 
28-30 


35-37  35-37 
38-41  38-41 
36-38'  36-38 
32-33  32-33 
29-32  30-32 
25-27   25-27 


20-24  20-23 
27-29  27-30 
25-27  25-27 
20-23,  20-23 


Ots 

32-33 

30-3; 

36-3' 

34-35 

28-30 


29-30 
28-30 
35-36 
33-35 
28-30 


33-36 
38-39 
35-36 
30-33 
28-30 
25-26 


19-22 
26-28 
24-26 
20-22 


Ctg. 

32-33 

30-32 

36-37 

34-35 

28-30 


29-30 

28-30 
35-36 
33-35 
28-30 


Cts 

32-34 

31-32 

36-38 

35-36 

30-32 


29-30 

38-30 
35-37 
34-35 
30-32 


33-36   34-36 

38-39   38-40 
3.5-36   36-37 


30-33 
28-30 
25-26 


32-34 
28-30 
25-26 


19-22!  20-22 
26-28,  27-28 
24-26!  24-26 
20-22)  20-22 


Cts. 

33-35 

32-33 

37-39 

36-38 

32-34 


30-31 
29-30 

37-38 
36-37 
30-33 


Cts. 

32-35 

31-32 

37-39 

36-38 

30-33 


30-31 

29-30 
37-38 
36-37 
30-33 


35-38 

40-43 
37-39 
34-36 
30-331  30-32 
26-29  26-28 
23-25   23-25 


35-37 

40-42 
37-38 
34-36 


21-23 
28-30 
26-28 
20-24 


20-22 
27-29 
25-27 
20-23 
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Prices  of  wool  in  Philadelphia  market,  1890  to  1896 — Continued. 


Kinds  of  wool. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.    Apr.  May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    Dec 


tJNWASHKD— continued. 

Dark  colored. 

Light,  fine 

Heavy,  lino 

Medium 

Tine  medium 

Coarse 

COLORADO. 

Medium  and  fine,  choice. 
Medium  and  fine,  heavy  . 
Common   and  quarter 

blood 

Coarse,  carpet 

NEW  MEXICAN. 

Choice  improved 

Partly  improved 

Coarse,  carpet,  light 

Coarse,  carpet,  heavy  or 

sandy 

Black 


Fine,  12  months 

Medium,  12  months 

Coarse,  12  months 

Fine,  6  and  8  months 

Medium,  6  and  8  months. 
Coarse,  6  and  8  months . . . 


Unwashed,  fine,  bright.  -  - 
Unwashed,  medium, 

bright 

Unwashed.coarse,  bright. 
Cn  washed,  dark  colored, 

heavy,  or  short 


UTAH  AND  WYOMING. 

Unwashed,  light,  fine 

Unwashed,  heavy,  fine  . . . 
Unwashed,  flnoiuedinm. . 
Unwashed,  selected  me- 
dium   

Unwashed,  low 

TUB  WASHED. 

Choice,  selected 

Fair,  ordinary 

Coarse , 

PULLED. 

City  merino 

City  sui)iT  and  lambs 

Western  sui)t;randlamb8. 
Short  merino  and  shear- 
lings  


Ots.  Cts. 
14-16  14-16 
17-20,  17-20 
18-20  18-20 
20-22  20-22 
16-18   16-18 


22-25   22-25 
16-20 1  16-20 


19-20'  18-19 
16-17   16-17 


21-24  21-23 
18-20'  18-20 
16-17   16-17 


14-16 
15-17 


14-16 
15-17 


Cts 

14-16 

17-20 

18-20 

20-22 

16-18 


22-24 
16-20 


18-19 
16-17 


21-23 
18-20 
16-17 

14-16 
15-17 


20-23   20-23   20-23 
23-26   23-26   23-26 


18-20 
18-20 
20-22 
15-18 


18-20  18-20 

18-20,  18-20 

18-22,  18-22 

15-18  15-18 


22-24 
18-20 


16-20 


18-21 
15-18 
18-22 

22-24 
20-22 


38-40 
36-38 
33-36 


27-30 
32-34 
26-30 

18-25 


21-24 
18-20 


16-20 


18-20 
15-18 
18-22 

21-23 
19-21 


38-40 
36-38 
33-36 


27-30 
32-34 
25-28 

18-25 


21-24 
18-20 


16-20 


18-20 
15-18 
18-22 

21-23 
19-21 


37-40 
35-37 
32-35 


25-28 
30-33 
25-28 

18-22 


Ots. 
14-16 

17-20 
18-2U 
20-22 
16-18 


22-24 
16-20 


18-19 
16-17 


21-23 
18-20 
16-17 

14-16 
15-17 


C«.9. 

14-16 
17-19 
18-20 
20-24 
16-18 


22-24 
16-20 


18-19 
16-17 


21-23 
18-20 
16-17 

14-16 
15-17 


Cts.      Cts.      Ots.      Cts. 
17-20   17-20   16-18    16-18 
14-16    14-16    13-15    13-15 
22-24   22-24   20-22,  20-22 
18-221  18-20   18-20 


20-22 

16-18   16-18   16-18 


22-25 
16-20 


18-19 
16-17 


22-24 
19-21 
16-17 

14-16 
15-17 


20-23  20-22  20-22 

23-26  23-26  23-26 

18-20  18-20  18-20 

18-20  17-19  17-20 

18-22  18-23,  18-24 

15-18  15-18  15-18 


21-24 
18-20 


16-20 


18-20 
15-18 
18-20 

20-22 
19-21 


37-40 
35-37 
32-35 


25-28 
30-33 
25-28 

18-22 


18-22   18-22 


21-24   22-25 
18-20   18-20 


16-20   16-20 


18-20 
15-18 
18-20 

20-22 
19-21 


37-40 
35-37 
32-35 


25-28 
30-33 
25-28 


22-25 
16-20 


21-24 
15-18 


16-18 


21-24 
15-18 


CU.  Cts. 

16-18  18-19 

13-15  15-17 

20-22  21-24 

18-20,  18-20 

16-18  18-22 


18-20   18-20   18-20 
16-17    16-17    16-17 


22-24  20-23 
19-21 !  18-20 
16-17   16-17 


14-16 
15-17 


20-23 
18-20 
16-17 


14-16   14-16 
14-16   14-16 


21-24 
15-18 


18-20 
16-17 


20-23 
18-20 
16-17 

14-16 
14-16 


23-25 
17-20 


20-22 
18-20 


CU. 

17-19 

14-16 

21-23 

18-20 

18-22 


22-25 
16-20 


20-21 
18-20 


22-24  21-23 
20-22  20-21 
19-20   18-20 


16-18 
15-17 


16-18 
15-17 


20-22  19-21  19-21  19-21  20-24   20-23 

24-26  22-24  22-24  22-24  22-26 ^  22-24 

18-20  17-20'  17-20'  17-20  17-2o|  17-20 

17-20  16-20  16-20  16-20  18-22    18-20 

18-24  18-22  18-22  18-22  18-24   18-22 

15-18  14-17  14-17  14-17  14-17   14-17 


20-22 
24-26 


18-20 
22-24 


18-20,  17-20 
16-20   14-18 


18-20  18-20 
15-18  14-16 
18-21    18-21 


21-24 
19-21 


21-24 
19-21 


37-40  37-40 
35-37  35-37 
32-35   32-35 


28-30 
30-34 
26-28 


28-30 
30-34 
27-30 

18-22 


18-20 
14-16 
17-20 

20-22 
17-20 


22-24 
17-20 


18-20 
14-16 
17-20 

20-22 
17-20 


37-38  37-38 
34-36  34-36 
30-33   30-33 


27-30 
30-32 
25-28 

18-22 


27-30 
30-32 
25-28 

18-22 


18-20 


22-24 
17-20 


18-20 
14-16 
18-20 

20-23 
17-20 


37-38 
34-36 
30-33 


27-30 
30-32 
25-28 

18-22 


19-21 


22-25 
17-20 


18-20 
15-18 
19-22 

22-24 
18-20 


38-40 
35-38 
32-35 


28-30 
32-35 
28-32 


22-24 
17-20 


16-20 


18-20 
14-16 
18-21 

21-23 
18-20 


38-40 
35-38 
3^-35 


28-30 
32-35 
28-32 

20-22 
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Price  of  wool  in  PMladelphia  inarl<:et,  1890  to  1896 — Continued. 


Kinds  of  wool. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.    Apr.  May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    Dec. 


OHIO,  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND 
WEST  VIRGINIA  FLEECE, 
WASHED. 

XX  and  above 

X 

Medium 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted 

NEW  YORK,  MICHIGAN,  IN- 
DIANA, AND  WISCONSIN 
FLEECE,  WASHED. 

XX 

X 


Medium 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted 

COMBING  AND  DELAINE 
FLEECE. 

Washed,  fine  delaine 

Washed,  medium 

Washed,  low 

Washed,  coarse 

Unwashed,  medium 

Unwashed,  lowandcoarse 
Unwashed,  braid 

UNWASHED. 

Light  and  bright. 

Fine 

Medium 

Low  medium 

Coarse  or  burry 

Dark  colored. 

Light,  fine , 

Heavy,  fine 

Medium , 

Fine  medium 

Coarse 

COLORADO. 

Medium  and  fine,  choice- 
Medium  and  fine,  heavy. . 
Common  and  quarter 

blood 

Coarse,  carpet 


NEW  MEXICAN. 

Choice  improved 

Partly  improved 

Coarse,  carpet,  light 

Coarse,  carpet,  heavy  or 

sandy 

Black 


Fine,  12  months 

Medium,  12  months 

Coarse,  12  months 

Fine,  6  and  8  months 

Medium,  6  and  8  months. 
Coarse,  6  and  8  mouths .  -  - 


Unwashed,  fine,  bright. . . 
Unwashed,     medium, 

bright 

Unwashed,  coarse,  bright 
Unwashed,  dark  colored, 

heavy  or  short 


Ots. 

32-34 

31-32 

37-38 

36-37 

30-33 


•29-30 
28-29 
30-38 
35-36 
30-32 


34-37 
39-41 
36-38 
34-35 
30-32 
26-28 
22-24 


Cts 

32-34 

30-32 

37-38 

36-37 

30-33 


29-30 
28-29 
36-38 
35-36 
30-32 


34-37 
40-4: 
36-38 
34-35 
30-32 
26-28 
22-24 


20-22  20-22 

27-29  27-29 

25-27  25-27 

20-23  20-23 


17-19  17-19 

14-16  14-16 

21-23  i  21-23 

18-20;  18-20 

18-22  18-22 


22-25,  22-25 
16-20    16-20 


20-21    20-21 
17-19   17-19 


21-23  21-23 

20-21  20-21 

17-19  17-19 

15-17  15-17 

15-17  15-17 


20-23 
22-24 
17-20 
18-20 
18-22 
14-17 


21-23 
17-20 


20-24 
22-26 
11^-20 
18-22 
20-23 
14-18 


21-23 
17-20 


16-20    16-20 


Ots 

32-34 

30-32 

37-38 

36-37 

30-33 


29-30 
28-29 
36-38 
35-36 
30-32 


3.5-37 
40-42 
37-38 
34-35 
30-32 
26-28 
22-24 


20-22 
27-29 

25-27 
20-23 


17-19 
14-16 
21-23 
18-20 
18-22 


22-25 
16-18 


20-21 

17-18 


21-23 
20-21 
16-18 

15-16 
15-17 


20-23 
23-25 
18-20 
17-20 
20-22 
15-18 


21-23 
17-20 


16-20 


Cts. 

32-34 

30-32 

37-38 

36-37 

30-33 


29-30 
28-29 
30-38 
35-36 
30-32 


35-3 

40-42 

37-38 

34-35 

30-32 

26-28 

22-24 


20-22 
27-29 
25-27 
20-23 


17-19 
14^16 
21-23 
18-20 
18-22 


22-25 
16-18 


20-21 

17-18 


21-23 
20-21 
16-18 

15-16 
15-17 


20-23 
23-25 
18-20 
17-20 
20-22 
15-18 


18-20 


21-23 
17-20 


Ots. 

32-34 

30-32 

37-38 

36-37 

30-33 


29-30 
28-29 
36-38 
35-36 
30-32 


35-37 
40-42 
37-38 
34-35 
30-32 
26-28 
22-24 


20-22 
27-29 
25-27 
20-23 


17-19 
14-16 
21-23 
18-20 
18-22 


Ots^ 

32-34 

30-32 

37-38 

35-37 

30-33 


29-31 
28-30 
36-37 
35-36 
30-32 


35-37 
38-40 
36-38 
33-35 
30-32 
26-28 
22-24 


20-22 
28-30 
25-27 
20-23 


Ot.-- 

31-33 

29-31 

36-37 

34-35 

28-31 


29-30 
27-29 
35-36 
33-35 
28-30 


34-36 

38-39 

35-3 

32-35 

30-31 

25-27 

21-23 


19-21 

26-29 
24-26 
18-22 


17-19   16-18 


14-16 
20-23 
18-20 
18-22 


22-25    22-25 
16-18   16-18 


20-21 

17-18 


21-23 
20-21 
17-18 

15-16 
15-17 


20-23 
23-25 
18-20 
17-20 
20-22 
15-18 


21-24 
18-22 


19-20 
17-18 


21-23 
19-20 
16-17 

15-16 
15-17 


20-22 
23-25 
18-20 
17-20 
20-22 
15-18 


14-16 
20-22 
17-19 
18-20 


22-24 
15-18 


18-20 
16-17 


20-22 
18-20 
16-17 


Ots. 

30-32 

29-30 

35-36 

33-34 

28-29 


Cts, 

30-32 

29-30 

35-36 

33-34 

29-31 


28-29   28-29 


27-28 
34-35 
32-34 
27-29 


33-35 
37-39 
35-36 
32-35 
29-30 
25-26 
21-23 


19-21 
25-27 
23-25 


27-28 
34-35 
32-34 
28-30 


33-35 
37-39 
35-36 
32-35 
29-30 
25-26 
21-23 


19-22 

25-27 
23-25 


18-21    18-21 


16-18 
14-16 
20-22 
17-19 
18-20 


22-24 
15-18 


18-20 
16-17 


20-22 
18-20 
16-17 


14-16   14-16 
14-16   14-16 


20-22 
23-24 
17-19 
17-20 
20-21 
15-17 


21-24 


18-20,  18-20 
16-201  16-20 


20-22 
23-24 
17-19 
17-20 
20-21 
15-17 


21-24 
18-20 


10-18 
14-16 
20-22 
17-19 
18-20 


22-25 
15-18 


18-20 
16-17 


21-24 
18-20 
16-17 

14-16 
14-16 


20-22 
23-24 
17-19 
17-20 
20-21 
15-17 


21-24 
18-20 


Cts 

30-32 

29-30 

35-36 

33-34 

30-32 


Cts.  Ots. 

30-32  30-32 

29-30  28-30 

35-36  35-36 

34-35  34-35 

30-32  30-32 


28-29   28-30   28-30 


27-28 
34-35 
32-34 
29-31 


33-35 
37-39 
35-36 
32-35 
29-30 
25-26 
21-23 


19-22 
25-27 
23-25 
18-21 


16-18 
14-16 

20-22 
17-19 
18-20 


22-25 
15-18 


18-20 
16-17 


21-24 
18-20 
16-17 

14-16 
14-16 


20-22 
23-24 
17-19 
17-20 
20-21 
15-17 


21-24 
18-20 


27-28;  27-28 
34-35  34-35 
33-34  33-34 
30-31    30-31 


34-35 
38-39 
35-36 
32-35 
29-30 
25-26 
22-23 


19-22 
26-28 
24-26 
18-21 


16-18 
14-16 
20-22 
17-19 
18-20 


22-25 
15-18 


18-20 
16-17 


21-24 
18-20 
16-17 

14-16 
14-16 


20-22 
23-24 
17-19 
17-20 
20-21 
15-17 


21-24 
18-20 
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Kinds  of  wool. 


UTAH  AND   WYOMING. 

Fnwashed,  light,  fine  . . . 
Unwashed,  heavy,  fine . . 
Unwashed,  fine  medium 
Unwashed,  selected,  me- 
dium   

Unwashed,  low 

TUB  WASHED. 

Choice,  selected 

Fair,  ordinary 

Coarse 


City  merino 

City  super  and  lambs 

Western  super  and  lambs 
Short  merino  and  shear- 
lings  


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.   Apr.   May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sept.    Oct.    Nov. ;  Dec 


Cts. 
17-19 
14-16 
18-20 

20-22 
18-20 


38-40 
35-38 
32-35 


28-30 
32-34 
28-30 


Cts. 
17-19 
14-16 
16-20 

20-22 
18-20 


38-42 
36-38 
32-35 


28-30 
32-34 
28-30 


Cts 
17-19 
14-16 
16-20 

20-22 
18-20 


38-42 
36-38 
32-35 


Cts.      Cts 
17-19   18-20 
14-16'  14-16 
16-20   18-22 


20-22 
18-20 


38-42 
36-38 
32-35 


28-30  28-30 
32-35  32-35 
28-32.  28-32 

20-22    20-22 


22-24 
18-22 


Cts. 
18-20 
14-16 
18-22 

22-24 
18-22 


38-42  38-42 
36-38  36-38 
32-35   32-35 


28-30 
32-35 
28-32 

20-22 


28-30 
30-33 
27-30 

16-20 


Cts. 

17-20 

14-16 


22-24 
18-21 


37-40 
34-37 
32-34 


Cts 

17-20 

14-16 


22-24 
18-21 


37-40 
34-37 
32-34 


26-28  26-28 

30-33  30-33 

25-30  25-30 

18-21  18-21 


Cts.  Cts. 

17-20  17-20 

14_16  14-16 

18-21  18-21 


22-24 
18-21 


37-40 
34-37 
32-34 


26-28 
30-33 
2.")-30 

19-22 


22-24 
18-21 


37-40 
34-37 
32-34 


26-28 
30-33 
25-30 

19-22 


Cts.  I  Cts. 
17-20    17-20 
14-16    14-16 
18-21    18-21 


22-24 
18-21 


37-40 
34-37 
32-34 


26-28 
30-33 
25-30 

19-22 


21-23 
18-20 


36-38 
33-36 
31-33 


25-28 
28-32 
25-28 

19-22 


Kinds  of  wool. 


1892. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.    Apr.  May.  June.  July.   Aug.  Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    Dec, 


OHIO,  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND 
WEST  VIRGINIA  FLEECE, 
WASHED. 

XX  and  above 

X 

Medium 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted 

NEW  TOBK,  MICHIGAN,  IN- 
DIANA, AND  WISCONSIN 
FLEECE,  WASHED. 

XX 

X 

Medium 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted 

COMBING     AND      DELAINE 
FLEECE. 

Wanhed,  fine  delaine 

Washed,  medium 

Washed,  low 

Washed,  coarse 

Unwashed,  medium 

Unwashed,     low     and 

coarse  

Unwashed,  braid 


Cts.  Cts.      Cts.  Cts. 

30-32  29-32;  29-31  28-30 

28-30  28-29   28-29  27-28 

35-36  35-36   34-35  34-35 

34-35  34-35;  33-34  33-34 

30-32  30-32   30-32  30-32 


28-30   28-30!  28-29   27-28 
27-28   27-28   26-28!  26-27 


Cts.  1  Cts.  Cts.  Cts.  Cts 

27-30'  28-30  28-30  28-30  28-30 

27-28   27-28  27-28  27-28  27-28 

3;5_34    33-35  33-35  33-35  33-34 

32-33!  33-34  33-34  33-34  32-33 

30-32   30-32  28-31  28-31  28-30 


UNWASHED. 

Light  and  hriyht. 


Fine 

Medium 

Low  medium 

Coarse  or  hurry. 


Dark  colored. 


Light, fine  ... 
Heavy,  fine  .. 

Medium 

Fine  medium. 
Coarse 


34_35|  34-35  33-34 
33-34  33-34,  32-33 
30-31    30-31    30-31 


.33-35  33-35  33-34 

37-39  37-38  36-38 

34-36  34-36  34-36 

32-34  32-34  32-34 

28-30  27-29  27-28 


25-26 
22-23 


25-26 
22-23 


25-26 
22-23 


19-21    19-21  18-20 

26-28 1  26-27  25-26 

24-26   24-26  24-25 

18-211  18-22,  18-22 


33-34 
32-33 
30-31 


32-34 
35-38 
34-36 
32-33 
27-28 

25-26 
22-23 


26-27 
25-26 
32-33 
32-33 
30-31 


31-33 
34-37 
33-35 
30-33 
26-27 

25-26 
21-23 


Cts.  Cts.  Cts. 
28-30  29-30  28-30 
27-28  28-291  27-28 
33-34  33-34i  33-34 
32-33  33-34  33-34 
28-30:  28-30   28-30 


27-28  27-28  27-28  27-28 

25-27  25-27  25-27  25-27 

33-34  33-34  33-34  32-33 

32-33  32-33  32-33  32-33 

30-31  28-30  28-30  28-30 


31-33    31-33  31-33  30-32 

35-37'  35-37  35-37  34-35 

34-35    34-35  34-35  33-34 

30-33   30-33;  30-33'  30-32 

26-281  26-28  26-28!  26-27 


27-28'  27-28 
25-27  26-28 
32-33  32-34 
32-33  32-33 
28-30   28-30 


26-28 
25-27 
32-34 
32-33 
28-30 


26-27   26-27 
21-23   21-23 


18-20  18-20   18-20 

25-26  25-26   25-27 

24-25  24-25'  25-26 

18-22  18-22   18-22 


16-18   16-18  16-18  10-18'  lG-18    16-18 

14-15    14-15  14-15;  14-15  14-15    14-15 

19-21    19-2!  19-21  19-21  19-21    19-22 

17-18;  16-18  16-18  16-58  16-18   16-18 

17-20l  17-20,  17-20,  17-20i  17-20,  17-20 


18-20 

25-27 
24-26 
18-22 


16-18 
14-15 
19-22 
16-18 
17-20 


30-32   30-32  30-32 

34-35   34-36]  34-36 

33-34   33-35  33-35 

30-32|  30-32  30-32 

26-27   26-28  26-28 


26-27:  25-26 
21-23   20-22 


25-26'  25-27 
21-23   22-24 


19-21 

25-27 
24-26 
18-22 


16-18 
14-15 
19-22 
16-18 
17-20 


19-21 
25-26 
23-25 
18-21 


19-21 
25-26 
23-25 
18-21 


19-21 
25 
24-26 
18-21 


25-27 
21-23 


19-21 
25-27 
24-26 
18-21 


16-18   16-18  16-18   16-18 

14-15    14-15  14-15    14-15 

19-22    19-22;  20-22   20-22 

16-18|  10-181  17-19    17-19 

17-20|  17-20  18-20-!  18-20 
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Kinds  of  wool. 


COLOEADO. 

Medium  and  fine,  choice. . 
Medium  and  tine,  heavy.. 
Common    and   quarter 

hlood 

Coarse,  carpet 


NEW  MEXICAN. 

Choice  improved 

Partlj'  improved 

Coarse,  carpet,  light 

Coarse,  carpet,  heavy  or 

sandy 

Black 


Fine,  12  months 

Medium,  12  months 

Coarse,  12  months 

Fine,  6  and  8  months.  - . 
Medium,  6  and  8  months 
Coarse,  0  and  8  mouths . . 

MONTANA. 

Unwashed,  fine,  bright. . . 
Unwashed,    medium, 

bright 

Unwashed,  coarse,  bright 
Unwashed,  dark  colored, 

heavy  or  short 

UTAH  AND  WYOMING. 

Unwashed,  light,  fine 

Unwashed,  heavy,  tine. . . 
Unwashed,  fine  medium . . 
Unwashed,  selected  me- 
dium   

Unwashed,  low 


TUB  WASHED. 

Choice,  selected 

Fair,  ordinary 

Coarse 


City  merino 

City  super  and  lambs 

Western  super  and  lambs 
Short  merino  and  shear- 
lings   


1892. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.   Apr.   May.  June.  July.  Aug.   Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    Dec 


Cts. 

21-24 

15-18 

18-20 
16-17 


21-2: 
17-20 
15-16 

14-15 
14-16 


20-22 
22-24 
17-19 
16-20 
18-20 
15-17 


21-23 
17-20 


17-20 
14-16 
18-21 

21-23 
18-20 


36-38 
33-36 
31-33 


25-28 
28-32 
25-28 


Gts.      Cts. 
21-23   21-23 
15-17   15-17 

I 
18-20   17-19 
16-17   16-17 


21-23 
17-19 
15-16 

14-15 
13-15 


Cts.      Cts 
21-23   21-23 
15-17    15-17 


17-19 
16-17 


17-19 
16-17 


Cts. 
21-23 

15-17 

17-19 
16-17 


Cts. 

21-23 

15-17 

17-19 
16-17 


21-22  21-22  21-22  21-22  21-22  21-22 
17-19  17-19,  17-19  17-19;  17-19  17-19 
15-161  15-16    15-16    15-16,  15-16   15-16 


Cts. 

21-23 

15-17 

17-19 
16-17 


14-15 
13-15 


13-15 
13-15 


13-15:  13-15 
13-15    13-15 


20-21  20-21  20-21i  18-20  18-20 

22-24  22-24;  22-24'  20-23  20-24 

17-19'  17-19  17-19!  17-19  17-19 

16-20  16-20  16-20  14-18  14-18 

18-20  18-20  18-20  18-20  18-20 

15-17]  15-17  15-17  15-17  15-17 


21-23 
17-20 


21-23 
17-20 


15-18 


21-23 
17-20 


15-18 


17-18   17-20 


20-231  20-24 
17-20 


17-20 
15-18 


15-18 


17-20'  17-20  17-20  17-20  17-20 
14-16  14-16  14-16  14-16,  14-16 
18-2li  18-21    18-21    17-20   18-20 


21-23   21-23 
18-20    18-20 


35-36 
33-35 
31-33 


21-23 
18-20 


35-36  35-36 
33-35  33-35 
31-33    31-33 


25-27  25-27  25-27 
28-30  28-30  28-30 
25-28   25-28   25-28 


13-15 
12-15 


13-15 
12-15 


18-20  18-20 
20-24'  20-24 
17-19!  17-19 
14-18  14^18 
18-20  18-20 
15-17    15-17 


20-24 
17-20 


15-18 


20-24 

17-20 


15-18 


17-20  17-20 
14-16,  14-16 
18-20    18-20 


20-22;  22-24   22-24!  22-24 
18-20   18-20    18-20]  18-20 


35-36  35-36  35-361  35-36 
33-35  33-35  33-35  33-35 
31-33   31-331  31-33    31-33 


25-27  25-27 
28-30^  28-31 
25-28   26-29 


25-27  25-27 
28-31  28-31 
26-29   26-29 


19-22]  19-22   19-22;  16-20 


Cts. 

21-23 

15-17 

17-19 
16-18 


Cts. 

21-23 

15-17 


Cts. 

21-23 

15-17 


17-19    17-19 
16-18    16-18 


21-22  21-22 

17-19  17-19 

16-17  16-17 

14-16:  14_16 

13-15  13-15 


21-22 
17-19 
16-17 

14-16 
13-15 


Cts. 

21-23 

15-17 

17-19 
16-17 


21-22 
17-19 
16-17 

14:-16 

13-15 


18-20  18-20  18-20  18-20 

20-23  20-23'  20-23  20-23 

16-18,  16-18  16-18'  16-18 

14-18  14-181  14-18  14-18 

18-20  18-20!  18-20  18-20 

15-16  15-16  15-16  15-16 


20-23 
17-20 


15-18 


17-20   17-20 


20-23   20-23 
17-20|  17-20 


15-18    15-18 


16-18  16-18'  16-18 
14-16  14-16  14-16 
18-20    18-20!  18-20 


21-22 
18-20 


21-22   21-22 
18-20   18-20 


34-35  34-35  34-35 
32-33  32-33  32-33 
30-32    30-32,  30-32 


23-25  23-25  23-25 
30-33  30-33  30-33 
26-29   26-29   26-29 


18-20    18-20 


20-23 
17-20 


15-18 


16-18 
14-16 
18-20 

21-22 
18-20 


34-35 
32-33 
30-32 


23-25 
30-33 
26-29 

18-20 


Kinds  of  wool. 


OHIO,  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND 
WEST  VIRGINIA  FLEECE, 
WASHED. 

XX  and  above 

X 

Medium 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted 

NEW  YORK,  MICHIGAN,  IN- 
DIANA, AND  WISCONSIN 
FLEECE,  WASHED. 

XX 

X 

Medium  

Quarter  blood 

Common  aad  cctted 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.    Apr.  May.  June.  July.  I  Aug.   Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    Dec, 


Cts. 

28-30 

27-28 

33-34 

33-34 

28-30 


26-28 
25-27 
32-34 
32-33 
28-30 


Cts.      Cts. 
29-30'  31-32 
28-29   29-30 


34-36 
34-35 
30-32 


27-29 
26-28 
33-35 
33-34 
30-32 


35-36 
34-35 
30-32 


28-30 

27 

34-35 

33-34 

30-32 


Cts.      Cts. 
31-32   30-31 
29-30'  28-30 
35-36   34-35   31-3': 
34-351  33-34,  30-32 


Cts 

27-29 

26-2' 


Cts.  Cts.  Cts 

25-26  24-25  23-25 

24-25  23-24  22-23 

27-28  26-28  25-26 


26-27 


30-32 


29-30   26-28   24-25 


28-30  27-29  26-27  23-25 
27-28  26-28  25-26  22-23 
34-35;  33-34'  30-32|  26-27 
33-34  32-33!  30-31  25-26 
30-32i  28-30,  26-28,  24-25 


25-26   24-25 
23-24   20-22 


23-24  21-23 
21-23  20-22 
26-27  24-25 
25-26  23-24 
22-24]  18-22 


Cts. 

22-25 

21-22 

24-25 

24-25 

20-22 


21-22 
19-21 
23-25 
23-24 
18-22 


Cts 

22-25 

21-22 

24-25 

24-25 

20-22 


21-22 
19-21 
23-24 
23-24 
18-22 


Cts. 

22-25 

21-22 

24-25 

24-25 

20-22 


21-22 
19-21 
23-24 
23-24 
18-22 
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Kinds  of  ttooI. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.    Apr.   May   June.  July.  Aug.   Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    Dec, 


COMBING     AND     DELAINE 
FLEECE. 

"Washed,  fine  delaine 

"Washed,  medium 

"Washed,  low 

"Washed,  coarse 

FuAvaslied,  medium ....... 

Unwashed,  low  medium . . 
Unwashed,  braid 

UNWASHED. 

Light  and  bright. 

Fine 

Medium 

Low  medium 

Coarse  or  burry 

Dark  colored. 

Light,  fine 

Heavy,  fine 

Medium 

Fine  medium 

Coarse 

COLOR ADO. 

Medium  and  fine,  choice  . 
Medium  and  flue,  heavy. , 
Common  and  quarter 

blood 

Coarse,  carpet 


NEW  BIEXICAN. 

Choice  improved 

Partly  improved 

Coarse,  carpet,  light 

Coarse,  carpet,  sandy  or 

burry 

Black 


Fine.  12  months 

Medium,  12  months 

Coarse,  12  months 

Fine,  6  and  8  months 

Medium,  6  and  8  months. 
Coarse,  C  and  8  months  . . 


Unwashed,  fine,  bright. . 
Unwashed,     medium, 

bright 

Unwashed,  coarse,  bi-igbt 
Unwashed,  dark  colored, 

heavy  or  short 


TDB  WASHED. 

Choice,  selected 

I'air,  ordinary 

Coarse 


City  merino 

City  MU])<'r  and lamb.s 

AVesttriisuiierand  laniba 
Short  merino  and  shear- 
lings  


Cti. 

30-32 

34-36 

33-35 

30-32 

26-28 


Cts. 

31-33 

35-37 

35-36 

32-33 

27-28 


Ots. 

31-33 

35-37 

35-36 

32-33 


Cts. 

31-33 

35-37 

35-36 

32-33 


25-27   26-27 
21-23   22-24 


19-21 
25-27 
24-26 
18-21 


16-18 
14-15 
20-22 
17-19 
18-20 


21-23 
15-17 


UTAH  AND  WYOMING. 

Unwashed,  light,  fine 

Unwashed,  heavy,  line  . . . 
Unwashed,  linemediuni.. 
Unwashed,  selected  me- 
dium  

Unwashed,  low 


27-291  27-29 
26-27,  26-27 
22-24   22-24 


20-221  20-22  20-22 
26-27  26-27]  26-27 
25-261  25-26  25-26 
18-22    18-22    18-22 


17-19   17-19   17-19 
15-16   15-16   15-16 


20-23 
18-20 
18-20 


21-23 
15-17 


Cts.  Cts 

30-32'  28-30 

35-36  32-34 

34-35  31-32 

31-32  30-31 

27-28  24-25 

25-26  23-24 

21-23  20-21 


18-21  16-19 

25-26:  23-24 

24-25  22-24 

18-20  15-17 


18-20   18-20 
16-17    16-17 


21-22 
17-19 
16-17 

14-16 
13-15 


18-20 
20-23 
16-18 
14-18 
18-20 
15-16 


20-23 
17-20 


15-18 


21-22 
17-19 
16-1 

14-16 
12-14 


18-20 
20-23 
16-18 
14-18 
18-20 
15-16 


20-231  20-23 
18-20  18-20 
18-201  18-20 


21-23 
15-17 


18-20 
16-17 


21-22 
17-19 
16-17 

14-16 
12-14 


18-20 
20-23 
16-18 
14-18 
18-20 


15-16   15-16 


20-23   20-23 
17-20   17-20 


15-18   15-18 


16-18  16-18 
14-16!  14-16 
18-20J  18-20 

21-22  21-22 
18-20    1,^-20 


34-35'  35-3' 
32-33  33-35 
30-32   30-32 


25-27  26-28 
30-33  30-33 
26-29i  26-29 

18-22'  18-22 


16-18 
14-16 
18-20 

21-22 
18-20 


35-37 
33-35 
30-32 


21-23 
15-17 


18-20 
16-17 


21-22 
17-19 
16-17 

14-16 

12-14 


18-20 
20-23 
16-18 
14-18 
18-20 


17-18 
14-16 

20-22 
17-20 
17-20 


20-23 
15-17 


17-20 
15-16 


20-21 
17-19 
14^16 

13-15 
12-13 


18-20 
20-23 
16-18 
14-18 
18-20 
15-16 


17-20    17-20 


20-23   20-23 
17-20    17-20 


15-18   15-18 


15-17 
12-15 
18-22 
16-18 
15-18 


19-21 
13-15 


16-18 
14-15 


18-20 
16-17 
14-15 

13-14 
12-13 


16-18 
19-21 
14-16 
14-16 
16-18 
13-15 


19-21 
16-18 


14-16 


Cts. 

25-27 

28-30 

27-28 

25-26 

21-23 

20-21 

18-20 


15-18 
20-22 
19-20 
17-18 


13-15 
11-12 
16-18 
14-16 
14-17 


16-19 
12-14 


14-16 
13-14 


15-18 
14-15 
12-13 

11-12 
10-12 


Cts 

24-26 

27-28 

26-27 

23-25 

21-22 

20-21 

17-19 


15-17 
19-21 
18-20 
15-17 


12-14 
8-12 
15-17 
13-15 
14-16 


16-18 
10-12 


14-15 
12-13 


15-17 
13-15 
12-13 

8-10 
10-11 


Cts. 

24-25 

26-28 

25-26 

22-24 

20-21 

19-20 

15-17 


Cts.  Cts.  Cts. 
24-25  24-25  24^25 
25-26  25-26:  25-20 
24-26  24-25'  24-25 
22-241  22-24  22-24 
20-21  20-21 
19-20 I  19-20 
15-17   15-17 


14-16:  13-16]  13-16 

18-20'  18-20  18-20 

17-19   17-19,  17-19 

14-16   13-15  13-15 


12-13  10-12 

8-10  8-10 

15-16  14-16 

13-15  12-14 

14-15  12-14 


15-18 
8-12 


14-15 
12-13 


15-17 
13-15 
12-13 

8-10 
10-11 


16-18  16-18  15-17  12-14  12-13 
14-16  14-16  12-14  10-12  8-12 
18-20    17-19   16-181  14-15   12-15 


15-17  14-16!  14-16 
17-20  16-181  15-18 
13-15   12-14   12-13 


14-17 
8-12 


13-15 
12-13 


14-16 
13-14 
12-13 

8-10 
9-10 


10-12 
8-10 
14-16 
12-14 
12-14 


14-17 
8-12 


13-15 
12-13 


14.-16 
12-14 
11-13 

8-10 
9-10 


13-15 
15-17 
12-13 


10-13 
14-17 
10-13 


14-16   13-15 


17-20 
15-17 

12-14 


16-18 
14-16 

8-12 


21-52 
18-20 


35-37 
33-35 
30-32 


26-28  26-28 
30-33  30-33 
26-29   26-29 

I8-22'  18-22 


20-22 
18-20 


34-36 
32-34 
30-32 


19-211  16-18 
I6-I81  14-16 


32-34 
30-32 
28-30 


26-28  24-26 
30-33  27-30 
25-28|  24-27 

I6-I9;  15-18 


30-32 
27-30 
25-27 


15-17 
13-15 


10-13 
14-16 
10-12 


12-14 


15-17 
13-15 


8-12 


12-14  11-13 

14-16  13-15 

12-13  10-12 

10-12  8-10 

12-14  11-13 

10-12,  8-10 


10-12:  10-12 


13-15;  13-15 
12-15   12-15 


8-12     8-12 


11-13  10-12  10-12 
8-10  8-10  8-10 
12-14   11-13    11-13 


14-15 
12-15 


13-15 

12-14 


27-30   26-28   25-2 
25-27   24-26:  24-25 
22-25   20-24   20-23 


22-24  16-20  16-20  16-20 
26-29,  23-25  23-25:  20-25 
22-25   20-23   20-23   18-22 

15-18'  10-14'  10-14'  10-22 

I  I  I 


13-15 
12-14 
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Kinds  of  wool. 


Jan.    Pel).    Mar.   Apr.  May.  June.  July.   A.ug.  Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    Dec. 


OHIO,  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND 

WEST  VIEGINIA  FLEECE, 
WASHED. 


XX  and  above 

X 

Medium 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted 

NEW  YORK,  MICHIGAN,  IN- 
DIANA. AND  WISCONSIN 
FLEECE,  WASHED. 


XX. 
X... 


Medium 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted 

COMBING  AND  DELAINE 
FLEECE. 

Washed,  fine  delaine 

"VTaahed,  medium 

Washed,  low 

Washed,  coarse 

Unwashed,  medium 

Unwashed,  low  medium.. 
Unwashed,  braid 

UNWASHED. 

Light  and  bright. 

Fine 

Medium 

Low  medium 

Coarse 

Dark  colored. 

Light,  fine 

Heavy,  fine 

Medium 

Fine  medium 

Coarse 

COLORADO. 

Medium  and  fine,  choice. . 
Medium  and  fine,  heavy.. 
Common     and      quarter 

blood 

Coarse,  carpet 

NEW  MEXICAN. 

Choice  improved 

Partly  improved 

Coarse,  carpet,  light 

Coarse,  carpet,  sandy  or 

burry 

Black 

TEXAS. 

Fine,  fall 

Medium,  fall 

Coarse,  fall 

Pine,  spring 

Medium,  spring 

Coarse,  spring 


Unwashed,  fine,  bright. . . 
Unwashed,    medium, 

bright 

Unwashed,  coarse,  bright 
Unwashed,  dark  colored, 

heavy  or  short 


Cts.  Cts. 
22-25  22-25 
21-22  21-22 
24-251  23-25 
24-25|  23-24 
20-22   20-21 


Cts. 

22-23 

20-21 


Cts. 

21-23 

20-21 


23-25  22-24 
23-24  23-25 
20-21    20-21 


Cts. 

22-23 

21-22 

23-24 

24-25 

20-21 


Cts.  CIS.  I  Cts.  Cts.  I  Cte.  Cts.  Cts. 
21-22  20-21  20-23  20-22  19-20  18-20[  18-19 
20-21  18-20  18-20  18-20  18-19  17-18  16-18 
23-24  20-22|  21-22  21-23^  20-22  20-22  20-21 
24-251  20-23!  22-23'  21-23  20-221  20-22J  21-22 
19-20    18-19'  18-20'  18-20   18-20   18-20   18-20 


21-22  20-22  20-21    19-20  20-21  19-20 

19-21  19-20  18-20    18-19  19-20  18-19 

23-24  23-24,  23-24   22-23  22-23  22-23 

23-24  23-24|  23-24:  23-24  23-24  23-24 

18-22  18-20  18-20    18-20  18-20:  18-20 


24-25   24-25   23-25 
25-26    24-25   24-25 


13-15 

18-19 
18-19 
14-16 


24-25 
22-24 
20-21 
19-20 
15-17 


13-15 
18-20 
18-19 
14-16 


10-12 
8-10 
13-15 
12-13 
12-14 


14^16 
8-12 


12-14 
11-12 


14^15 
12-14 
11-12 

8-10 
9-10 


11-13  11-13 
13-15  1.3-14 
10-12    lu-12 

9-12  9-11 
11-13    11-13 

9-10  i     9-10 


24-25  24-25 

22-24  22-24 

19-20  19-20 

19-20  19-20 

15-181  15-18 


13-15 
12-15 


12-14 
11-12 


22-24   23-25  22-24 

24-25    24-25  24-25 

24^25:  24-25 

22-241  22-24 

18-20'  18-19 

10-21  19-20 

17-18  17-18 


24-25 
22-24 
18-20 
19-20 
15-18 


12-15  12-15 
17-191  16-19 
17-191  ^'7-19 
14-16    14-16 


10-11 
8-15 
12-14 
11-12 
12-13 


12-15 
8-11 


12-13 
11-12 


13-15 
12-13 
11-12 

8-10 
9-10 


10-11 
8-10 
12-14 
11-12 
12-13 


12-15 
8-11 


12-13 
11-12 


13-15 
12-13 
11-12 

8-10 
9-10 


12-15  12-15 

17-19!  16-18 

18-20  18-19 

15-17  15-17 


9-11  9-11 

11-13  11-13 

9-10  9-10 

11-13  11-13 

13-14  13-14 


10-11 
8-10 
12-14 
11-12 
12-13 


12-15 
8-11 


10-11 

7-10 
12-14 
11-12 
12-13 


12-14 
8-11 


12-13   12-13 
11-12   11-12 


13-15  13-14 
12-13  12-13 
11-121  10-12 


8-10 
9-10 


8-10 
9-10 


9-11  9-11 

11-13  ll-I 

9-10  9-10 

11-13  13-13 

13-14  13-14   11-13 


18-20 
16-18 
20-21 
20-22 
18-19 


20-22 
21-23 
22-23 
20-21 
17-18 
17-19 
16-17 


10-13 
14-16 
15-17 
14-16 


11-13 
10-12 
11-12 


11-13 
7-10 


12-13 
11-12 


12-13 
11-12 
10-12 

8-10 
9-10 


7-10 
10-11 

9-10 
10-12 


10-12i  10-12   10-12   10-12 


12-14   12-13 
11-12!  11-12 


12-13 
11-12 


8-IOI     8-IOI     8-10 


12-13 
11-12 


8-10, 


10-11 


8-10 


10-12 
10-12 


18-20 
17-18 
20-21 


17-19 
17-18 
20-22 


21-22   20-22 


17-18 
16-17 
20-21 
20-21 


16-18 
16-17 

20-21 
20-21 


18-19   18-20   18-20   18-20 


21-23  21-22 

22-23  22-24 

22-23  22-24 

20-21I  20-22 

18-19'  18-19 

18-20  18-19 

17-18  17-18 


11-13 
15-17 
16-18 
15-16 


8-10 

7- 
11-13 
10-12 
11-12 


11-13 
8-10 


12-13 
11-12 


12-13 
11-13 
11-12 

8-10 
9-10 


7-10 
10-11 

9-10 
10-12 
11-13 
10-11 


11-13 
10-12 


12-14 
17-18 
17-18 
16-17 


9-10 

6 

12-14 
11-12 
11-12 


11-14 
8-10 


12-14 
11-12 


12-14 
11-13 
11-12 

8-10 
9-10 


21-23 
22-23 
22-23 
20-22 
18-19 
18-19 
17-18 


12-13 
15-17 
16-18 
16-17 


9-10 

6-  8 

12-14 

11-12 
11-12 


11-14 
8-10 


12-14 
12-12 


12-14 
11-13 
11-12 

8-10 
9-10 


7-10  8-11 
10-11    10-12 

9-101  9-11 
10-12  10-12 
11-13  11-13 
10-11   10-11 


12-14 
11-12 


12-14 
11-12 


19-20 
22-23 
22-23 
20-22 
17-18 
18-19 
17-18 


11-13 
15-17 
16-18 
16-17 


9-10 
6-  8 
12-14 

11-12 
11-12 


11-14 
8-10 


12-14 
11-12 


12-14 
11-13 
11-12 

8-10 
9-10 


8-11 
10-12 

9-11 
10-12 
11-13 


7-  9 


10-11   10-11 


12-14 
11-12 
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Kinds  of  wool. 


UTAH  AND  WYOMING. 

Unwashed,  light  tine  — 
Unwashed,  heavy  tine  . . 
Unwashed,  tine  medium . 
Unwashed,  selected  me 

dium 

Unwashed,  low 

TUB  WASHED  (CANADA) 

Choice,  selected 

Fair,  ordinary 

Coarse 


City  merino 

City  super  and  lambs 

Western  super  and  lambs 
Short  merino  and  shear- 
lings  


Jan.    Peb.    Mar.    Apr.   May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sept.    Oct.    Nov.   Dec. 


Otg. 
10-12 
8-10 
11-13 

13-15 
12-14 


24-26 
23-24 
20-23 


16-18 
20-22 
16-20 

8-12 


CU. 

10-11 

8-10 

11-12 

12-13 
11-12 


24-25 
23-24 
20-23 


15-17 
18-20 
15-18 


OU. 

10-11 

8-10 

11-12 

12-13 
11-12 


24-25 
23-24 
20-23 


15-17 
18-20 
15-20 


Cts. 
10-11 
8-10 
11-12 

12-13 
11-12 


24-25 
22-24 
20-22 


15-17 
18-20 
15-18 


Cts. 
10-11 
8-10 
10-12 

12-13 
11-12 


24-25 
22-24 
20-22 


15-17 
18-20 
15-18 


Ots. 

10-11 

7-10 

10-12 

12-13 
11-12 


24-25 
22-24 
20-22 


15-17 
18-20 
15-18 


Ct».  CU. 

7-  9  8-  9 

6-8  7-8 

8-10  9-11 


10-12 
10-12 


22-23 
20-22 
16-20 


12-13 
10-12 


22-23 
20-22 
16-20 


15-17  15-17 

17-20l  17-20 

15-171  15-17 

8-10  8-10 


Ots. 
8-10 
7-  9 

10-12 

12-14 
10-12 


23-24 
21-22 
18-20 


Cts. 

8-10 

7-  9 

10-12 

12-14 
10-12 


23-25 
22-23 
20-21 


16-18  16-18 
18-22  18-22 
16-18|  16-18 

8-12     8-12 


Cts.  Cts. 
8-10     8-10 
7-9     7-9 

10-12  10-11 

12-14  11-13 

10-12  10-11 


23-25i  23-24 
22-23  22-23 
20-21   20-21 


14^15   14-15 
17-20!  17-20 


8-12 


15-17 
8-12 


Kinds  of  wool. 


OHIO,  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND 
WEST  VIRGINIA  FLEECE, 
WASHED. 

XX  and  above 

X 

Medium 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted 

NEW  YORK,  MICHIGAN,  IN- 
DIANA, AND  WISCONSIN 
FLEECE,  WASHED. 

XX 

X 

Medium 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted 

COMBING    AND     DELAINE 
•       FLEECE. 

Washed,  fine  delaine 

Washed,  medium 

Washed,  low 

Washed,  coarse 

X^nwashed,  medium. 
Unwashed,  low  medium 
Unwashed,  braid 


UNWASHED. 

Light  and  bright. 

Fine 

Medium 

Low  medium 

Coarse 


Dark  colored. 


1895. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.    Apr.  May.  June.  July.  Aug.   Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    Dec, 


Light,  tine  . . . 
Hcav^y,  fine  . . 

Medium 

Fine  medium 
Coarse 


Cts. 

17-19 

16-17 

20-21 

21-22 

18-20 


16-17 
15-16 
19-20 
21-22 
18-19 


18-20 
20-21 
22-23 
20-21 
16-17 
17-18 
16-17 


11-12 
15-16 
16-17 

15-16 


9-10 

6-  8 

12-13 

11-12 

11-12 


COLORADO. 


Medium  and  fine,  choice..!  11-13 
Medium  and  tine,  hea^'y..  8-10 
Common     and     quarter 

blood I  12-13 

Coarse,  carpet 1  11-12 


Cts. 

17-18 

16-17 

20-21 

21-22 

18-19 


16-17 
15-16 
19-20 
20-21 
17-18 


18-20 
21-22 
22-23 
20-21 
16-17 
17-18 
16-17 


11-12 
15-16 
16-1 
15-16 


9-10 
6-  8 
12-13 
11-12 
11-12 


11-13 
8-10 


Cts. 

17-18 

16-17 

20-21 

21-22 

18-19 


16-17 
15-16 
19-20 
20-21 
17-18 


18-20 
21-22 
22-23 
20-21 
16-17 
17-18 
16-17 


Cts. 

17-18 

16-17 

20-21 

21-22 

18-19 


Ota. 

16-18 

16-17 


Ots. 

16-18 

16-17 


19-20  18-19 
20-21  19-20 
18-19   17-18 


16-17  15-16 

15-16  14-15 

19-20  18-20 

20-21  20-21 

17-18  17-18 


18-20 
20-21 
22-23 


Ots. 

17-19 

16-17 

19-20 

21-22 

18-19 


15-16  16-17 

14-15  15-16 

17-19i  18-20 

18-20  20-22 

16-18  17-18 


18-19  17-19 
20-22  19-21 ! 
21-22   20-211 


18-20 
20-22 
22-23 


20-21,  20-21    18-19   19-20 


16-17 
17-18 
16-17 


11-12  11-12 

15-16  15-16 

16-17  16-17 

15-16  15-16 


9-10 
6-  8 
12-13 
11-12 
11-12 


11-13 
8-10 


12-13    12-13   12-13 
10-12    10-12   10-12 


12-13 
11-12 
11-12 


11-13 
8-10 


16-17    15-16    16-18 


Ots.  Ots.  Ots 

18-20  18-20  18-20 

17-18  17-18  17-18 

20-22  20-22  20-22 

21-23  21-23  21-23 

20-21  19-20  19-20 


16-18  16-18 
15-17  16-17 
20-21'  20-21 
21-22i  21-22 
18-20    18-20 


16-18 
16-17 
20-21 
21-22 
18-20 


Cts. 

19-20 

17-18 

21-22 

21-23 

19-20 


16-17 
20-21 
21-22 
18-20 


19-20  19-21  19-21  19-22 

22-23  22-23  22-23  22-23 

23-25  23-24  23-24;  22-23 

22-23  22-23  22-231  21-22 

17-19  17-18  17-18  17-18 

17-18    16-17   17-19   18-20  18-19  18-19  18-19 

16-17   15-16   16-17   17-19  17-18  17-18  17-18 


11-12  11-12  11-13  13-14  12-13    12-13 

15-16;  14-16  15-17  16-18  16-17    16-17 

16-171  15-16,  16-18  17-19:  17-181  17-18 

15-16  14-15  15-16  17-18  16-17    16-17 


9-10 


9-10 

6-  8 
12-13  12-13 
10-12  10-12 
11-12    11-12 


11-13   11-13 
8-10     7-10 


12-13    10-12 
10-121  10-11 


9-10  9-11 

6-8  8-9 

12-13  12-14 

11-12  10-13 

11-12  12-14 


11-13 
8-10 


9-11 
8-  9 
12-14 
11-13 
12-14 


12-15   12-15 
10-12    10-12 


10-12   11-13 
10-11    10-12 


11-13 
10-12 


9-11 

8 

12-14 
11-13 
12-14 


12-15 
10-12 


11-13 
10-12 


12-14 
16-17 
17-18 
16-1 


9-11 
8-  9 
12-14 
11-13 
12-14 


Ots. 

19-21 

17-18 

21-22 

21-23 

19-20 


16-17 
20-21 
21-22 
18-20 


20-21 
22-23 
22-23 
21-22 
17-19 
18-18 
17-18 


12-14 

16-17 
17-18 
16-17 


9-11 
8-  9 
12-14 
11-13 
12-14 


12-15   12-15 
10-1 2i  10-12 


ll-i3    11-13 
IO-I2I  10-12 
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Price  of  wool  in  Philadelphia  market,  1890  to  1896 — Continued. 


Kinds  of  wool. 


NEW  MEXICAN. 

Choice,  improved 

Partly  improved 

Coarse,  carpet,  light 

Coarse,  carpet,  sandy  or 

burry , 

Black.' 

TEXAS. 

Fine,  fall 

Medium,  fall 

Coarse,  fall 

Fine,  spring 

Medium,  spring 

Coarse,  spring 

MONTANA. 

Unwashed,  fine,  bright . 
Unwashed,  medium, 

bright 

Unwashed  coarse, bright 
Unwashed,  dark  colored, 

heavy  or  short 


UTAH  AND   WYOMING. 

Unwashed,  light,  fine 

Unwashed,  heavy,  fine... 
Unwashed,  fine  medium. 
Unwashed,  selected  me- 
dium   

Unwashed,  low 

TUB  WASHED  (CANADA). 

Choice,  selected 

Fair,  ordinary 

Coarse 

PULLED. 

City  merino 

City  super  and  lambs 

Western  super  and  lambs 
Short  merino  and  shear- 
lings  


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.    Apr.   May.  June.  July.   Aug.  Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    Dec 


cu. 

12-13 
10-12 
10-12 

8-10 
9-10 


8-10 
10-12 

9-11 
10-11 
11-13 
10-11 


11-13 
10-12 


7-  9 


8-10 

7-  9 

10-11 

11-13 
10-11 


23-24 
22-23 
20-21 


14-15 
17-20 
15-17 


Cts. 
12-13 
10-12 
10-12 

7- 
8-10 


8-10 
10-12 

9-11 
10-11 
11-13 
10-11 


11-13 
10-12 


8-10 
7-  9 
10-11 


11-13 
10-11 


Cts. 
12-13 
10-12 
10-12 

7-  9 
8-10 


8-10 
10-12 

9-11 
10-11 
11-13 
10-11 


11-13 
10-12 


8-10 

7-  9 

10-11 


Cts. 
12-13 
10-12 
10-12 

7 
8-10 


8-10 
10-12 

9-11 
10-11 
11-13 
10-11 


11-13 
10-12 


Cts 
12-13 
10-12 
10-11 

7-  9 
8-10 


8-10 
10-12 

9-11 
10-11 
11-13 
10-U 


11-13 
10-12 


8-10  8-10 
7-  91  7-  9 
10-11    10-11 


11-13    11-13 
10-11 1  10-11 


11-13 
10-11 


23-24  23-24'  23-24  22-23 
22-23  22-23  22-23  21-22 
20-21    20-21   20-21    20-21 


14-15  13-14 
17-20  17-18 
15-17,  15-16 


13-14 
17-18 
15-16 


Cts. 
12-13 
10-12 
10-11 

7-  9 
8-10 


10-11 
11-13 
10-11 


11-13 
10-12 


8-10 
7-  8 
9-11 

11-13 
10-11 


Cts. 
12-13 
11-12 
9-10 


10-12 
12-14 
10-12 


9-11 


11-14 
11-13 


9-10 
8-  9 
10-12 


12-14 
10-12 


Cts 
13-15 
12-14 
10-11 

8-10 
9-11 


10-12 
12-15 
10-12 


12-15 
12-14 


Cts. 
13-15 
12-14 
10-11 

8-10 
9-11 


10-12 
12-14 
10-12 


10-12 


12-14 
12-13 


8-12 


10-11  10-11 

9-10  9-10 

11-13  10-12 

12-15'  12-14 

11-13  11-13 


22-23   ""  "     24-26   2-1-26 

20-22   21-23   22 -^i 

19-20;  20-21    20-22   20-22 


12-14  12-14 
16-18  17-19 
14-16   15-17 


14-16 
18-22 
16-20 


14-16 
18-22 
16-20 


Cts. 
13-15 
12-14 
10-11 

8-10 
9-11 


10-12 
12-14 
10-12 


12-14 
12-13 


10-11 
9-10 
10-12 

12-14 
11-13 


Cts. 
13-15 
12-14 
10-11 

8-10 
9-11 


9-11 
11-13 

9-10 
10-12 
12-14 
10-12 


12-14 
12-13 


10-11 
9-10 
10-12 

12-14 
11-13 


24-26  24-26 
22-24  22-24 
20-22   20-22 


14-16 
18-22 
16-20 


14-16 
18-22 
16-20 


Kinds  of  wool. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.   Apr.  May.  June.  July.  Aug.   Sept.    Oct.    Nov.    Dec 


OHIO,  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND 
WEST  VIRGINIA  FLEECE, 
WASHED. 

XX  and  above 

X 

Medium 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted 

NEW  YORK,  MICHIGAN,  IN- 
DIANA, AND  WISCONSIN 
FLEECE,  WASHED. 

XX 

X 

Medium , 

Quarter  blood 

Common  and  cotted 

COMBLNO    AND     DELAINE 
FLEECE. 

Washed,  fine  delaine 

"Washed,  medium 

Washed,  low 


Cts. 

19-21 

17-18 


Cts. 

19-21 

18-19 
21-22  21-22:  21-22 
21-23  21-23|  21-22 
19-20    19-20   18-20 


Cts 

19-20 

18-19 


17-18 
16-17 
20-21 
21-22 
18-20 


20-22 
22-23 
22-23 


Cts. 

18-20 

17-18 

20-21 

20-21 


Cts. 
18-19 
17-18 
19-20 

22-21 


Cts 

17-19 

16-1 


Cts. 

17-19 

16-1 


17-18 
16-17 
20-21 
21-22 
18-20 


20-22 
22-23 
22-23 


17-19   17-19 


17-18 
16-17 
20-21 
20-21 
18-20 


16-18 
16-17 
19-21 
19-20 
17-18 


19-21 


22-23  (  21-22 
22-23  21-22 


18-19  18-19 
18-19  18-19 
17-18    17-18 


Cts. 

17-18 

16-17 

18-19 

18-19 


16-18 
15-16 
18-20 
19-20 
17-18 


19-21 
20-22 
21-22 


16-17 
15-16 
17-19 
17-19 
16-18 


18-20 
19-20 
19-20 


17-18   17-18 


16-1 

15-16 

17-19 

17-19 

16-18 


18-20 
19-20 
19-20 


15-16 
14-15 
17-18 
17-18 
16-17 


17-19 
19-20 
19-20 


Cts 

17-18 

16-17 

18-19 

18-19 


15-16 
14^15 
17-18 
17-18 
16-17 


17-19 

19-20 


Cts 

17-19 

16-17 

18-19 

18-19 

17-18 


15-16 
14-15 
17-18 
17-18 
16-1 


18-20 
19 


19-20]  ).9-20 


Cts 

18-19 

16-18 

19-20 

19-20 

18-19 


15-17  17-18 

14_]5  16-17 

18-19  19-20 

18-19  19-20 

17-18  18-19 


19-20 
20-21 
20-21 1  21-3? 
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Price  of  wool  in  Philadelphia  market,  1890  to  1896 — Continued. 


Xinds  of  wool. 


COMBING     AXD     DELAINE 

FLEECE— continued. 

Washed,  coarse 

Un washed,  medium 

TJuwasht'd,  low  medium.. 
Unwashed,  braid 

UNWASHED. 

Light  and  bright. 

Fine 

Medium 

Low  medium 

Coarse 

Dark  colored. 

Light,  fine 

Heavy,  fine 

Medium 

Fine  medium 

Coarse 


COLORADO. 

Medium  and  fine,  choice 
Medium  and  fine,  heavy 
Common    and   quarter 

blood 

Coarse,  carpet 

NEW  MEXICAN. 

Choice  improved 

Partly  improved 

Coarse  carpet,  light 

Coarse  carpet,  sauCj   __ 

hurry 

Black 

TEXAS. 

Fine,  fall 

Medium,  fall 

Coarse,  fall 

Fine,  spring 

Medium,  spring 

Coarse,  spring 


Unwashed,  fine,  bright. . . 
Unwaslied,    medium, 

bright 

Unwashed, coarse,  briglit. 
Unwashed,  dark  (ujlored, 

heavy  or  short 


1896. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar.   Apr.  May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sept.    Oct.    Nov.   Dec 


UTAH  AND  WYOMING. 

Unwasljed,  light,  fine 

Unwashid,  liiavy,  fine  . .. 
Unwaslied,  line,  medium  . 
Unwashed,    selected, 

medium 

Unwashed,  low 

TUB  WASHED  (CANADA). 

Choice,  selected 

Fair,  ordinary 

Coarae 

PULLED. 


City  merino 

City  super  and  lambs 

Western, sii])er  and  lambs 
Short  merino  and  shear- 
lings  


Ots. 

21-22 

17-18 

18-19 

17-18 


12-14 
16-17 
17-18 
16-17 


9-11 

8-  9 

12-14 

11-13 

12-14 


12-15 
10-12 


11-13 
10-12 


Cts. 

21-22 

17-18 


Cts. 

21-22 

17-18 


18-19    17-18 
17-18   16-17 


12-14  12-14 

16-17  16-17 

17-18  16-17 

16-17  15-16 


9-11 
8-  9 
12-14 
11-13 
12-14 


12-15 
10-12 


11-13 
10-12 


13-15  13-15 
12-14  12-14 
10- 


8-10 
9-11 


9-11 
11-13 

8-10 
10-12 


8-10 
9-11 


9-11 
11-13 

9-10 
10-12 


12-14i  12-14 
10-12   10-12 


10-12 


12-14 
12-18 


12-14 
12-13 


10-11  10-11 

9-10  9-10 

10-12|  10-12 

12-14  12-14 

11-13  11-13 


24-26  24-26 
22-24  22-24 
20-221  20-22 


9-11 

8-  9 

12-14 

11-13 

12-14 


12-14 
9-11 


11-13 
10-11 


12-14 
12-13 
10-11 

8-10 
9-10 


9-11 
11-12 

9-10 
10-12 
12-13 
10-11 


10-11 


11-13 
11-12 


10-11 
8-10 
10-12 

12-14 
10-12 


23-25 
21-23 
20-21 


14-16  14-16  12-16 
18-22,  lS-22  18-22 
10-20   16-20]  16-18 


10-12   10-121. 


Ctg. 

19-20 

16-17 

16-17 

15-16 


Cts. 

19-20 

16-17 

16-17 

15-16 


Cts 

18-19 

15-16 

15-16 

14-15 


11-13  11-12  10-12 

15-16  14-16  14-15 

15-16  14-16  14-15 

14-15  14-15  13-14 


9-10 
7-  9 
12-13 
11-12 
12-13 


12-13 
8-10 


11-12 
10-11 


12-13 
11-12 
10-11 

7-  9 

7-  9 


10-11 
11-12 
10-11 


9-10 


10-12 
10-11 


8-10 

7-  8 

10-11 

12-13 
10-11 


22-24 
20-22 
18-20 


12-15 
17-20 
14-17 


9-10 
7-  9 
12-13 
11-12 
12-13 


12-13 
8-10 


11-12 
10-11 


12-13 
11-12 
10-11 

7-  9 
7-  9 


10-11 
11-12 
10-11 


10-12 
10-11 


7-  9 


8-10 
7-  8 
10-11 

12-13 
10-11 


8-10 

6 

11-13 
10-12 
11-13 


11-13 
8-10 


10-12 
10-11 


11-13 
10-12 
10-11 

7- 
7- 


9-11 
11-12 
10-11 


10-12 
9-10 


8-10 
6-  8 
9-11 

11-13 
9-10 


22-24  21-23 
20-22  20-21 
18-20   18-20 


12-15 
17-20 
14-17 


12-15 
16-20 
14-17 


Ots 

18-19 

15-16 

15-16 

14-15 


Ots. 

18-19 

15-16 

15-16 

14-15 


10-12   10-12  10-12 

14-15    14-15  13-14 

14-15  13-14 

13-14  12-13 


14-15 
13-14 


Ots.  Cts.  I  Cts 

18-19  18-19   19-20 

14-15  15-16;  16-17 

14^15  15-16   16-17 

13-14  14-15    15-16 


8-10 
6-  8 
11-13 
10-1 
11-1 


11-13 
8-10 


10-12 
10-11 


11-13 
10-12 
10-11 

7-  9 
7- 


9-11 
11-12 
10-11 


8-10 


10-12 
9-10 


8-10 
6-  8 
9-11 


11-13 
9-10 


21-23 
20-21 
18-20 


12-15 
16-20 
14-17 


7- 
5 

10-12 

9-U 

10-12 


10-12 
7-  9 


10-11 
9-10 


10-12 
9-11 
9-10 

7-  8 
7-  8 


8-10 
10-12 
9-10 


7-  9 


10-11 
9-10 


8-  9 
6-  7 
9-10 

10-12 
9-10 


7-  9 
5-  7 

10-12 
9-11 

10-12 


9-11 
6-  8 


10-11 
9-10 


10-12 
9-11 
8-10 

6-  7 

7-  8 


10-12 
14-15 
14-15 
13-14 


5-  7 
10-12 

9-11 
10-12 


11-13 
15-16 
15-16 
14-15 


8-10 
6- 

10-13 
10-11 
10-12 


9-11    10-12 
6-  8,     6 


10-12    10-12 
9-10   10-11 


10-12 
9-11 
8-10 

6-  7 

7-  8 


8-10  8-10 
10-12  10-12 
9-10     9-10 


9-11 
8-10 


6-  7 


8-  9 
6-  7 
9-10 


10-12 
8-10 


20-22  20-21 
19-20  18-20 
18-19   17-19 


11-14 
15-16 
13-14 


10-14 
14-18 
12-16 


10-12 
10-11 


6-  7 


6- 
9-10 


10-12 
8-10 


20-21 
18-20 
17-19 


10-14 
14-18 
12-16 


11-12 
10-11 
9-10 

6-  8 


8-10 
10-12 
9-10 


10-13 
10-12 


8-  9 
6-  7 
9-10 


10-12 
8-10 


21-22 
20-21 
18-2U 


12-15 
16-19 
14-15 
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Prices  of  wools  in  London  market. 
[From  the  Economist.] 


Date. 


1890. 

January 

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

Nov^ember... 
December ... 

1891. 

January 

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . 

October 

November  . . 
December... 

1892. 

January  

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September .. 

October 

Koveniber... 
December. . . 


South- 
down 
hogs. 


Cents. 
24.33 
24.33 
24.33 
24.33 
24.33 
23.75 
23.  20 
23.75 
23.75 
23.75 
23.75 
24.33 


24.33 
24.33 
24.  33 
24.33 
24.33 
24.33 
24.33 
24.33 
24.33 
24.33 
24.33 
24.33 


24.33 
24.33 
24.33 
24.33 
24.33 
24.33 
23.60 
23.  75 
22.10 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 


Lincoln 
hogs. 


Cents. 


18.20 
19.60 
19.20 
18.60 
18.60 
18.60 
18.20 
18.20 
17.66 
17.66 
18.20 
19.20 


New 

South 

Wales 

greasy, 

average. 


Cents. 
21.60 
19.60 
19.60 
19.60 
17.66 
17.66 
16.66 
18.60 
18.60 
19.60 
23.60 
16.66 


17.66 
18.20 
18.20 
18.20 
20.20 
20.20 
18.60 
18.60 
18.60 
16. 16 
16.66 
15.59 


15.59 
15.15 
14.57 
14.57 
16.16 
17.16 
15.59 
14.57 
14.50 
13.02 
13. 62 
15.28 


Date. 


1893 

January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October — 
November 
December. 

1894, 

January .. . 
February.. 

March 

April 

May , 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
December., 

1895 
January  . . , 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October.. . 
November , 
December. 

1896 
January  . . 


South- 
down 
hogs. 


Cents. 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 


23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
23.60 
21.20 
21.20 
21.70 
21.70 
21.70 
21.70 
21.70 

21.70 
21.70 
20.20 
20.20 
20.20 
20.20 
20.70 
20.70 
21.70 
23.20 
23.20 
22.20 


Lincoln 


Cents. 
19.20 
19.60 
19.60 
20.20 
21.20 
20.20 
21.20 
21.70 
22.20 
21.70 
21.70 
21.70 


21.70 
21.70 
21.70 
20.70 
20.70 
20.20 
21.20 
20.70 
21.70 
21.  70 
20.70 
20.20 


20.20 
19.60 
19.60 
19.60 
18.60 
20.20 
28.33 
28.33 
31.39 
32.41 
32.41 
31.39 


New 
South 
Wales 


Cents. 
15.28 
15.28 
15.14 
15.14 
16.50 
16.50 
15.80 
15.59 
15. 59 
15.14 
15.14 
15.14 


15.14 
14.57 
14.49 
13.87 
13.87 
13.62 
13.62 
14.49 
14.49 
14.49 
14.49 
13.87 

13.62 
13.  62 
12.62 
14.49 
13.62 
12.37 
14.57 
14.99 
14.99 
16.48 
16.66 
15.57 


Prices  of  raw  wools  in  the  London  market  on  Deeemier  31,  1886-1895. 
[Hehnuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.] 


Description. 


Australian,  P.  P.,  good  average  greasy 
Australian,  P.  P.,  good  average  scoured 

combin  g 

Australian,  Sydney,  average  greasy 

(short) ". 

Australian,  Adelaide,  average  greasy. 
Australian,  New  Zealand,  super  greasy 
Australian    crossbred,  super  greasy 

(fine) 

Australian  crossbred,  average  greasy 

(medium) 

Cape,  Eastern,  extra  super  snow  white 

Cape,  Eastern,  average  fleece 

Buenos  Ayres,  good  average  greasy 

combing  (35  per  cent) 

Buenos  Ayres,  average  greasy  (30  per 

cent) 

Peru,  middling 

Donskoi,  average  white  carding 

East  Indian,  Pac  Pathan  yellow 

Lincoln  hogs 

Alpaca,  I  slay,  super  fleece 

Mohair,  Turkish,  lair  average 


Cts. 
20 


114 

16 

17 

l^ 

22^ 
25' 

28 


1887.  1888.  1889.  1890.  1891.  1892.  1893.  1894.  1895, 


Cts. 
20 


Cts. 
21 


19 
35 

18 

WJ 

12 

16 

14 

16 

21J 

23 

25* 


Cts. 
24 


22 
42 

22 

16J 

134 

17 

15 

164 

28 

44 

38 


Cts. 
20 


114 

17 

14* 

16| 

20* 

30' 

28 


Cts. 
18 


10 

154 

14 

144 
19 
25 
25i 


Cts. 
17 


19 
31 
15§ 

111 

9J 
154 
13* 
14' 
19 
29 
29 


Cti. 

17 


14 

114 

17 


19 
31 
154 


91 
14 
14 
13* 
21* 
29" 
31 


Cts. 
15J 


12 

lOi 

154 

21 

17 
29 
13J 


74 
14* 
13 
13 
20 
29 
29 


Cts. 
19 


15 

124 

19 


8J 
17 
14 
134 
31 
46 
55 
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I  Wool  Prices  in  the  United  States,  1896. 

The  following  statistics  compiled  by  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  show 
the  prices  of  wools  in  that  and  other  Eastern  cities  under  the  McKinley  Act,  until 
the  election  of  1892  gave  the  certainty  of  free  wool,  and  the  continued  and  further 
decline  in  price  after  the  Wilson  bill  became  a  law : 

Tabic  showing  the  price  per  pound  for  the  leading  grades  of  American  wool  in  the  Eastern 
market  and  on  the  farm  on  January  1  and  July  1  for  the  years  1S91,  IS92,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  and  1896. 


Grades. 


1891. 


1^0 


03    GO 


S 


1892. 


f^a 


a  « 


^  p 
a  =J 


Fine  merino : 

Ohio  XX  fine  washed  fleeces 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin  X  or  fine  washed 

Ohio  XX  fine  unwashed 

Ohio  yx  scoured 

Half  blood: 

Ohio  medium  washed  fleeces 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri  medium  unwashed 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota  medium  un- 
washed   

Ohio  medium  scoured 

Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  New  York  coarse  washed . 
Quarter  blood: 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  average  Ken- 
tucky coarse  unwashed 

Kansas,   Nebraska,   and   Dakota   coarse  un- 
washed   

Ohio  coarse  scoured 

Territorial: 

'       Montana  fine  average,  California  fine,  choice 
Nevada,  and  choice  fine  Wyoming 

Montana,  California,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming 
fine  scoured 

Montana  and  Wyoming  medium  or  half  blood. 

Montana  and  Wyoming  medium  scoured 

Montana  and  Wyoming  coarse  or  quarter  blood 
Shropshire 

Montana  an<l  Wyoming  coarse  or  quarter  blood 
scoured *. 


.33 

.29J 

.22 


.24 

.61J 

.35J 


.27i 

.24 

.47 


.65 

.20J 

.58J 

.20J 

.51 


$0.30  $0.30J 
—   .27J 
.21i 
.63^ 


.36 

.28i 

.23 
.60 
.33J 

.26i 

.23 

.44i 

.19J 

.65 

.20J 

.58J 

.20J 

.51 


.34 
.25i 
.20 
.'33J 

.24i 
.20 


.14i 

'.'isj 

.15i 


.  21\  $0. 30J  $0. 27i 
.24J  .27  I  .24 
.  18i  .  21J!  .  18i 


.33 
.25J 
.19 
.'36J 

.23i 
.19 


.14J 

:i5j 

.  15i 


.36 

.27i 

.22 
.60 
.33J 

.25J 

.23 
.44i 

.18J 

.61i 
.19* 
.55 

.20i 

.51 


.33 
.24i 
.18 
'."36J 

.22J 
.19 


.13i 

'.'iii 

.15i 


0.  29  $0. 26 
.  25j|  .  22i 


.21 
.60J 

.34i 

.26i 

.22 

.57i 

.33i 

.25J 


.18 


.31i 
.23J 
.18 
'.'36J 

.22i 
.18 


16i 

.Hi 

55 
19J 
55 

■■."14 

20J 

.15i 

51 
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Table  showing  the  price  per  pound  for  the  leading  grades  of  American  wool,  etc. — Cont'd. 


Grades. 


Fine  merino: 

Ohio  XX  fine  washed  fleeces 

Michigan  or  Wisconsin  X  or  tine  washed 

Ohio  XX  fine  unwashed 

Ohio  XX  scoured 

Half  blood : 

Ohio  medium  washed  fleeces 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri  medium  unwashed 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota  medium  un- 
washed   

Ohio  medium  scoured , 

Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  New  York  coarse  washed. 
Quarter  blood : 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  average  Ken- 
tucky coarse  unwashed 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  coarse  un- 
washed  

Ohio  coarse  scoured 

Territorial : 

Montana  fine  average,  California  fine,  choice 
Nevada,  and  choice  fine  Wyoming 

Montana,  California,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming 
fine  scoured , 

Montana  and  Wyoming  medium  or  half  blood. 

Montana  and  Wyoming  medium  scoured 

Montana  and  Wyoming  coarse  or  quarter  blood 
Shropshire 

Montana  or  Wyoming  coarse  or  quarter  blood 
scoured 


1893. 


.28 
.25 
.204 
.58 

.33J 


.24J 

.21J 
.44 


Ph 


.25 

.22 
.17i 


,30i 
.224 
.17 
.30 

.214 
.174 


.53 
.174 
.50    , 

.204! 

.51    . 


.124 
.154 


"3  tA 

.a 

■»  o 

4)_c8 
i*  P« 


1894. 


»__; 


.a 

Spq 

a  n 


fi' 


.244 

.22 
.17 

$0. 214 

.19 
.14 

$0. 234 
.204 

.15 

$0. 204 

.174 
.12 

.51 

.49 



.27 

.24 

.244 

.214 

.204 

.174 

.19 

.16 

.15 

.11 

.15 

.11 

.45 

.27 

".'24' 

.404 
.234 

".'264 

.204 

.174 

.184 

.15i 

.17 
.36 

.13 

.154 
.31J 

.114 

.13 

.08 

.11 

.06 

.43 

.15 

"io 

.364 
.12 

'".'67' 

.424 

.34 

.16 

.11 

.14 

.09 

.40 

.35 

.15 
.14 

.42 

.204 

.154 

.124 
.34 
.204 

.164 

.134 
.274 


.30 
.09 
.26 

.124 

.31 


"3 

1-5 


$0.17 
.12 
.11 


.174 
.124 
.084 
."174 

.13J 
.094 


.04 


.04 
.074 
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TaMe  showing  the  price  per  pound  for  the  leading  grades  of  American  wool,  etc. — Cont'd. 


Gradea. 


Fine  merino : 

Oliio  XX  fine  'wasl'ied  fleeces 

Micliigan  and  Wisconsin  X  or  fine  washed 

Ohio  XX  line  nn washed 

Ohio  XX  scoured 

Half  blood : 

Ohio  niedinm  washed  fleeces 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri 
medium  unwashed 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota  medium  unwashed 

Ohio  medium  scoured 

Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  New  Tork  coarse  washed 

Quarter  blood: 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  average  Kentucky  coarse 
uu  waslied 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota  coarse  unwashed 

Ohio  coarse  scoured 

Territorial: 

Montana  fine  average,  California  tine,  choice  Nevada,  and 
Choice  tine  Wyoming 

Montana,  California,  Kevada,  and  Wyomingflne  scoured 

Montana  and  AV^yoming  medium  or  lialf  blood 

Montana  and  Wyoming  medium  scoured 

Montana  and  Wyoming  coarse  or  quarter  blood  Shropshire. 

Montana  and  Wyoming  coarse  or  quarter  blood  scoured 


.2  =s 


$1).  m 
.i5i 

.13 
.36^ 

.20 

.15* 
.12" 
.33 
.21i 


.16J 
.144 

.284 


.10 

.334 

.11 

.31* 

.124 

.31 


a  f^ 

•S  C8 
S>  Cj 


1896. 


TT.^ 


u  O 

cacq 


$0,144 

$0. 16*  $0. 134 

.m 

.154 

.124 

.10 

.13 
.344 

.10 

.17 

.204 

.174 

.12* 

.15 

.12 

.08 

.12 
.34 

.08 

.184 

.20 

.174 

.134 

.17* 

.144 

.104 

.154 
.274 

•11* 

.05 

.10 
.33* 

.05 

.06 

.11 
.31* 

.06 

.074 

.124 
.31 

.674 

$0.17 
.15 
.12 
.354 

.19* 

.144 
.114 
.32 
.184 


.15 

.13* 

.244 


.09 
.30 
.11 
.30 

.114 

.28 


0.14 
.12 
.09 


.104 

.114 


I5i 


.124 

.084 


.04 


.06 
.'064 


Every  woolgrower  kuows  that  these  free- wool  prices  are  ruinous  to  American  sheep 
husbandry. 

English  Prices  for  the  Long  Wools  of  the  Mutton  Breeds,  1784  to  1894. 

The  ruling  prices  of  "dmvn"  fleeces,  as  paid  to  the  growers  or  flock  masters  for  the  last 

one  hundred  and  ten  years. 

[United  States  Consul  Claude  Meeker.] 


Tear. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

Tear. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

Tear. 

Price. 

1784 

Cents. 
17 
18 
18 
22 
24 
24 
25 
18 
32 
.  23 
26 
30 
32 
30 
30 
42 
34 
38 
38 
40 
44 
54 
44 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

'  1817 

i  1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

Gents. 
48 
42 
72 
56 
34 
40 
46 
52 
46 
36 
48 
CO 
38 
34 
30 
30 
30 
28 
32 
20 
18 
10 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

Cents. 
13 
19 
27 
24 
34 
37 
33 
36 
24 
32 
34 
27 
22 
204 
204 
25 
274 
25 
234 
18 
204 
234 

1851 

1852 

1853 

Cents. 
244 
26 
344 
23* 
28 
32 
30 
29J 
354 
39 
32 
354 
414 
48 
424 
36 
33 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

Cents. 
37 

1785 

344 
364 
32 

1786 

1787  

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

186U 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1788 

34 

1789 

304 
24 

1790 

1791 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 . . 

30 

1792 

28 

1793 

30 

1794 

27 

1795 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

26 

1796 

22 

1797 

23 

1798  

26 

1799 

21 

1800 

24 

1801  

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

31* 

1890 

23 

1802  

27*1  189i 

26"  .  1892 

35*  1893 

43'  1894 

23 

1803 

21 

1804 

204 
21 

1805 

1850 

1806 

^ 


!N  THE4ALUE  OF  COLONIAL  WOOLS  DURING  THE  PAST  25  YEARS. 


'  n Faco  papo  14'Jj 


Like  in  qiudi^  to  XX  Ohio  aeoured. 
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LONDON  PRICE   OF   WOOLS   1869-1893. 

The  annexed  diagram  shows  the  London  prices  of  wools  from  1869  to  1893,  taken 
from  the  Treasury  Department  report  on  wool  and  mauufactures  of  wool,  1894, 
between  pages  562-563. 

THE   INDIANA   WOOLGROWERS'  ASSOCIATION   INDORSES   THE    WOOLGROWERS'  BILL. 

The  following  resolutions  were  reported  by  the  committee  on  resolutions  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Woolgrowers'  Association,  held  on  the  5th  and  Gth 
days  of  January,  1897,  at  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  and  unanimously  adopted,  and 
the  secretary  ordeied  to  have  them  printed  and  to  forward  a  copy  to  the  Hon.  Nelson 
Uingley,  jr.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  present  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress,  and  a  like  copy  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Indiana: 

Whereas  the  convention  that  nominated  William  McKinley  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  embodied  in  the  i>latform  of  principles  then  declared 
the  following  promise,  viz : 

"To  wool,  the  jiroduct  of  the  great  industry  of  sheep  husbandry  as  well  as  to  the 
finished  woolens  of  the  mills,  we  promise  most  ample  i>rotection." 

And  whereas  that  promise  was  accepted  in  good  faith  by  more  than  one  million  of 
husbandmen  and  farmers  that  are  now  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry  and  woolgrow- 
ing  in  the  United  States,  or  that  would  gladly  engage  therein,  with  proper  govern- 
mental protection,  and  without  whose  votes  McKinley  could  not  have  been  elected : 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  as  American  citizens  engaged  in  that  "great  industry,"  we  demand 
that  that  pledge  shall  be  sacredly  kept,  and  that  in  framing  any  law  on  the  subject 
of  protection  by  customs  duties  that  shall  be  enacted  that  it  shall  be  so  framed  as  to 
afford  protection  to  woolgrowers  equal  in  all  respects  to  that  afforded  to  the  most 
favored  industries  of  the  country. 

JResolved,  That  we  believe  sheep  husbandry  and  woolgrowing  to  be  essential  to 
our  national  prosperity  and  well-being,  not  only  in  times  of  peace,  but  also  to  our 
national  defense  in  times  of  war,  which  calamity  is  liable  to  befall  us  at  any  time. 
Hence,  we  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact  such  laws  as  will,  by  means 
of  tariff  protection  against  the  ruinous  competition  of  foreign-grown  wool  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States,  warrant  farmers  and  woolgrowers  of  our  own  country  in 
extending  and  enlarging  that  industry  sufficiently  to  meet  and  supply  every  demand 
for  home  consumption  with  home-grown  wool,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
levying  such  customs  duties  on  imported  wool  as  will  make  it  unprofitable  to  those 
engaged  in  the  importation  and  sale  of  wools  grown  on  cheap  lands  and  by  cheap 
and  depressed  labor  in  foreign  countries  to  undersell  us  in  our  own  markets. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  wool  schedule 
embodied  in  the  draft  of  a  bill  prepared  and  accompanying  the  memorial  of  the 
National  Woolgrowers'  Association  to  Congress,  adojited  at  their  meeting  commenc- 
ing on  the  4th  day  of  December,  1895,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  which  will 
be  found  on  pages  83  and  84  of  Senate  Document  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  first 
session,  believing  that  anything  substantially  short  of  the  duties  proposed  in  said 
draft  will  be  inadequate  and  fail  to  give  that  "ample  protection"  promised,  and 
that  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  now  respectfully  demand. 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  ask  that  all  duties  on  shoddy  rags  and  other  sub- 
stitutes for  wool  shall  be  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  ]irotest  against  ad  valorem  duties  in  any  form,  but 
hat  in  all  cases  whatever,  where  duties  shall  be  levied,  they  shall  be  siiecifio,  that 
they  may  not  be  evaded  by  fraudulent  undervaluations. 

John  W.  Robe, 
Secretary  Indiana  Woolgrowers'  Association. 


wool    duties   recommended   by   SAMUEL   LEE. 

No.  14  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

February  3,  1S97. 
Dear  Sir:  The  duty  of  12  cents  I  named  on  China  wool  was  too  high.     It  ouglit 
to  be  about  5  cents.     The  duty  as  named  before  i.s  about  right  on  the  balance  of  the 
list  I  sent  you.     South  American  crossbreeds  want  a  good  duty  put  on. 
I  remain,  yours,  truly, 

Saml.  Lee, 

Hon.  Wm.  Lawrence. 
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TEXAS   WOOL   DEALERS. 

The  following  letter,  preceded  by  editorial  comment,  is  from  the  San 
Aiigelo  Enterprise,  Texas,  February  2,  181)7 : 

sheepmen's  "VVAJNTS. 

The  followin-j  letter,  dated  San  Aiifjelo,  .January  '28,  was  sent  by  the  Texas  Wool- 
growers'  Assoijation  to  the  executive  conimittee  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Asso- 
ciation now  in  session  at  Washiuj;ton,  i».  V.,  and  is  self-exi)lanatory : 

Dkar  .'<iks:  Tlie  woolfjrowcrs  of  Texas  will  be  satisfied  with  a  specific  duty  of  8 
cents  ]ier  iimind  on  wools  in  the  -grease,  with  a  ilnty  on  washed,  scoured,  sorted,  and 
skirted  wools,  tops,  noils,  wastes,  shoddies,  and  all  other  forms  in  which  wools  or 
8ubstitui<-8  of  wools  are  inijiortcd,  c(|nivalent  to  8  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed 
wools  shrinking;  tJT  i>er  cent.  We  only  ask  H  cents  i)er  pound  duty,  but  Ave  want  it 
to  be  8  cents  all  the  way  throujih  on  unwashed  wools  of  above  stated  shrinkage 

We  are  strongly  op|)osc<l  to  the  importation  of  Mexican  ewes  free  of  duty,  and 
think  the  duty  on  all  kinds  of  sheep  should  be  +2  per  head. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  G.  BuRBANK,  President. 
Geo.  Richardson,  Secretary. 

Commenis  thereon. — There  are  some  woolgrowers  and  ^\'ool  dealers  who 
desire  one  rate  of  duty  on  all  avools  without  regard  to  class.  They  of 
course  advocate  this  on  the  expectation  that  the  desired  rate  shall  give 
a  protective  benefit  e(iual  to  that  rate.  A  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on 
merino  wool  shrinking  07  ])er  cent  means,  of  course,  24  cents  on  scoured. 

This  rate  of  24  cents  per  scoured  pound  of  the  long  wools  of  the  mut- 
ton breeds  and  of  the  so-called  third-class  or  carpet  wools  is  equal  to 
Hi  cents  i)er  unwashed  pound  of  such  wools,  because  the  average  of  such 
wools  as  would  be  imported  will  shrink  in  scouring  only  about  30  per 
cent. 

There  is  much  Justice  in  demanding  this  rate,  because  these  wools 
com])ete  directly  with  all  our  American  wools,  and  the  imports  of 
third-class  wools,  as  heretofore  shown,  largely  exceeded  in  one  year 
more  than  the  imports  of  all  other  classes  of  wools. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Texas  Woolgrowers'  Association  the 
proceedings  did  not  make  any  recommendation  as  to  rate. 
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STATEMENT   MADE   BY   MR.   THEODORE   JUSTICE,  OF   PHILA- 
DELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1897. 

Mr.  Justice  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  am  neither  a  woolgrower  nor  a  manufacturer,  but  as  I  have  been  both  I 
am  possibly  somewhat  qualified  to  speak  of  the  interests  of  both ;  but 
still  I  do  not  appear  here  to-day  in  the  interest  of  either  the  woolgrower 
or  the  manufacturer — that  is,  in  the  interest  of  one  more  than  the  other. 
I  particularly  desire  to  be  heard  in  the  interest  of  the  man  who  has  not 
yet  appeared  before  your  committee — that  is  the  consumer.  There  are 
70,000,000  of  them. 

The  subjects  which  I  have  arranged  to  speak  upon  here  are  arranged 
in  order.  The  matter  is  printed.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  read  it.  It  is 
prepared  for  your  committee.  But  I  thought  it  would  facilitate  your 
arrival  at  just  conclusions  if  1  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  facts 
which  you,  not  being  experts,  possibly  might  find  of  value. 

The  wool  question  is  a  difficult  one  for  most  men  to  understand,  and 
an  object  lesson,  a  sort  of  kindergarten,  will  perhaps  make  it  more  plain 
than  an  elaborate  article  read  from  manuscript. 

I  propose  to  discuss  the  consumer,  and  to  show  how  he  has  been 
injured  by  free  wool,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  McKinley  duties  in 
one  schedule  alone.  I  propose  to  show  that  while  the  consumer  has 
received  the  benefit  of  93  cents  per  cajjita  in  cheaper  clothing,  by  rea- 
son of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wool,  he  has  been  crippled  in  his 
purchasing  power  nearly  $6  per  capita,  in  order  that  he  may  save  93 
cents. 

I  desire  to  show  how  woolgrowing  has  been  destroyed  by  the  "Wilson 
law  and  how  the  destruction  of  the  industry  has  been  checked  by  Mr. 
McEanley's  election.  I  wish  to  discuss  the  importance  of  domestic 
wool  as  a  munition  of  war. 

Schedule  K  of  the  McKinley  tariff  was  misunderstood.  The  erroneous 
impression  has  prevailed  in  the  public  mind  that  the  McKinley  law  was 
too  high.  It  was  not  a  Chinese  wall.  It  was  not  a  prohibitory  tariff; 
under  it  the  Americaa  people  reached  the  highest  point  of  prosperity. 
We  had  under  it  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world.  I  wish  to  show  our  experience  under  four  different  tariff 
laws  during  sixteen  years.  I  will  show  the  effect  upon  sheep  hus- 
bandry during  these  periods  of  adequate  and  inadequate  protection. 
In  making  a  new  law  you  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the 
past  four  laws.  There  were  two  periods  under  the  last  four  tariff  laws 
when  we  had  adequate  protection.  If  you  will  examine  them  you  will 
see  where  the  line  should  now  be  drawn  between  adequate  and  inade- 
quate protection. 

I  will  allude  to  the  world's  supply  and  its  effect  upon  prices.  I  wish 
to  show  how  American  protection  raised  American  prices  and  lowered 
foreign  prices  at  the  same  time  for  wools  of  the  same  kind  and  quality; 
and  also  to  show,  in  opposition  to  that,  how  free  trade  lowered  American 
prices  and  advanced  the  foreign  prices  of  wool  of  the  same  kind  and 
quality. 

1  wish  to  speak  of  carpet  wool,  and  of  compensatory  duties  on  woolens 
especially.  These  samples  are  arranged  to  illustrate  the  relation  ot 
compensatory  duties  to  raw  wool,  a  subject  most  difficult  for  laymen  to 
comprehend.    I  desire  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  shoddy. 
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j\lr.  Evans.  Would  it  be  any  trouble  to  speak  on  that  subject  first, 
compeusatory  duties'? 

Mr.  Justice.  Xo,  sir;  only  that  it  might  confuse  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  my  papers. 

Mr.  Eyans.  You  may  not  have  time  to  speak  fully  on  that  when  you 
get  to  it  in  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  Justice.  Anything  1  fail  to  have  time  to  fully  discuss  you  will 
have  access  to  later  on  in  my  printed  argument. 

The  matter  of  shoddy  is  one  which,  possibly,  I  can  now  pass  over 
because  it  eloquently  tells  its  own  story  in  the  papers  submitted  and 
requires  no  samjjles  with  Avhich  to  illustrate  it. 

I  also  wish  to  sliow  how  the  ^IcKinley  law  was  framed  by  a  convention 
of  both  growers  and  manufacturers,  every  one  of  whom  was  an  expert 
in  his  line.  1  wish  to  show  liow,  with  the  exception  only  of  Judge  Law- 
rence, they  agreed  on  that  law  unanimously.  There  has  never  been  a 
more  perfect  schedule  than  Schedule  K  of  the  law  of  1890,  and,  with  all 
due  respect  to  this  committee,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  there  will  never 
be  a  better  one;  barring  a  few  changes  in  rates  to  suit  present  condi- 
tions, there  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  no  other  (-hanges.  No  other  tariti 
schedule  has  ever  been  framed  by  men  so  many  of  whom  were  exjierts. 
Major  McKinley  stated  to  the  convention  which  framed  Schedule  K  that 
if  they  would  agree  upon  it  unanimously  it  should  go  into  the  bill. 

I  propose  to  conclude  my  remarks  with  a  draft  or  suggestion  of  a  new 
tariff  law  that  is  adjusted  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the  times,  and  that 
will  represent  jMcKinleyism.  McKinleyism  as  I  understand  it  means 
the  recovery  of  lost  industries.  It  means  to  the  American  producer 
enough  duty  upon  imports  to  put  him  on  equal  terms,  and  no  more,  with 
his  foreign  competitor. 

There  is  an  impression  that  the  equivalent  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
the  imported  manufactures  of  wool  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  domestic 
manufacturers.  I  propose  to  show  that  with  wages  50  per  cent  lower  in 
England  than  in  America  and  00  per  cent  lower  in  Germany  than  in 
America  (which  of  course  means  that  wages  are  100  per  cent  higher 
here  than  in  England  and  150  jjer  cent  higher  than  in  Germany) that  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  only  one-third  of  which  is  collected,  is  inade- 
quate to  protect  our  mills  to-day.  That  is  one  of  the  causes  of  their 
present  idleness.  Another  cause  is  the  decreased  jiurchasing  power  of 
the  people.  If  you  will  j^ermit  me  to  briefly  allude  to  these  subjects  I 
will  dispose  of  them  as  rapidly  as  I  possibly  can. 

LOSS  TO   THE   NATION   IN  PURCHASINa  POWER. 

The  first  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  the  loss  in 
one  year's  |)urchasing  power  of  the  American  people  by  the  changes  in 
Schedule  K  alone,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  in  purchasing  power  to  this 
nation  of  S4L'0,li50,000  on  the  lowest  estimate  of  statisticians.  On  an 
estimate  of  others  it  is  $4,000,000,000 — the  cost  of  our  civil  war.  I 
adopt  the  lowest  estimate,  the  estimate  of  the  late  General  Walker,  of 
Massachusetts.  I  have  arranged  this  in  debit  and  credit  form  so  you 
will  understand  it. 

In  1892  (before  the  McKinley  law  was  menaced  with  repeal,  and 
before  its  infiuence  was  discounted  and  it  became  a  dead  letter),  the 
American  i)eople  jjroduced  145,000,000  pounds  of  clean  scoured  wool, 
and  the  average  value  was  55  cents  (including  the  finest  and  the 
coarsest).    lu  the  year  just  closed,  1890,  America  produced  115,000,000 
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pounds  of  sconred  wool,  the  average  value  of  which  to-day  is  30  ceuts 
per  pound.  The  removal  of  the  wool  duty  has  lessened  the  value  of 
scoured  wool  25  cents  a  pound.  The  55  cents  a  pound  on  the  clip  of 
1892  brought  the  American  wool  grower  $79,750,000.  The  clip  of  the 
present  year  brought  him  $34,500,000.  The  decline  in  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  American  woolgrower  received  for  his  wool  in  1896  as 
compared  with  1892  was  $45,250,000. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  pardon  me  right  there  for  making  an 
interruption,  I  would  like  to  ask  was  that  decline  confined  to  the  United 
States  alone? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  decline  in  the  foreign  woolproducing 
countries,  taking,  for  instance,  the  London  market? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  am  speaking  of  the  loss  to  the  American  woolgrower. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  was  as  to  whether  there  were  other 
causes  for  the  decline  aside  from  the  removal  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir;  the  foreign  markets  advanced;  and  if  they 
had  not  the  loss  here  would  have  been  much  greater.  Prices  for  Port 
Phillip  wool  in  London  have  advanced  30  per  cent  since  Mr.  Cleveland 
issued  his  second-term  inaugural  message. 

I  was  approaching  the  loss  to  mill  hands  in  the  year  1896.  The 
census  of  1890  showed  that  the  people  working  in  woolen  mills  earned 
annually  about  $80,000,000.  The  mills  in  1896  were  running  less  than 
half  time,  and,  therefore,  there  was  less  than  $40,000,000  actually  earned. 
Manufacturers  will  testify  that  the  consumption  of  wool  in  1896  was  less 
than  half  of  the  consumption  of  raw  wool  in  a  normal  McKinley  year. 
Therefore,  there  was  a  decrease  of  over  $40,000,000  in  the  wages  of  the 
mill  operatives,  and  a  decrease  of  $45,250,000,  as  stated  before,  in  the 
value  of  the  wool  to  the  grower.  That  makes  $85,250,000  that  was  lost 
to  two  classes  of  labor,  viz,  the  woolgrower  and  the  woolen-factory 
laborer.  It  has  been  stated  that  wages  earned  by  laboring  men  circu- 
late ten  times  during  a  year,  and  that  money  earned  by  farmers  from 
the  proceeds  of  farm  products  circulates  five  times  during  the  year.  I 
am  willing  to  assume  that  wages  earned  by  mill  hands  circulate  no  more 
during  the  year  than  those  of  the  farmers,  and,  therefore,  we  will  multi- 
ply by  five  this  $85,250,000  loss  in  purchasing  power  by  two  classes  of 
people  alone  to  show  what  has  been  the  loss  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  nation  from  the  reduction  in  the  wool  schedule  alone. 
It  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  $426,250,000.  This  is  partly  the  cause 
of  the  depression  existing  everywhere  to-day.  Everybody  has  suffered 
from  this  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  nation.  If  you  distribute 
this  $426,250,000  among  70,000,000  people,  it  amounts  to  a  decrease  of 
purchasing  power  of  about  $6  per  capita. 

Of  course,  they  are  entitled  to  a  credit  arising  from  cheaper  clothing 
through  the  placing  of  wool  on  the  free  list.  If  you  take  what  has 
been  saved  by  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  scoured  wool,  amounting  to 
25  cents  a  pound,  you  have  saved  $65,000,000  in  the  cost  of  clothing 
and  have  lost  $426,250,000  in  purchasing  power.  .  The  70,000,000  people 
which  I  stand  here  to  represent  have  saved  93  cents  each  but  have 
lost  about  $6  each. 

I  have  thus  far  dealt  with  the  question  only  as  it  affects  the  per 
capita  consumer.  I  now  wish  to  treat  it  as  it  afiects  the  woolgrower 
alone.  The  loss  to  the  average  woolgrower  in  the  State  of  New  York 
between  the  McKinley  price  for  his  wool  and  his  sheep  and  the  free 
trade  price  to-day  is  $430  to  each  woolgrower.    He  is  entitled  to  a  credit 
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for  what  he  saves  on  his  clothing.  I  will  allow  him  eight  suits  of  cloth- 
ing annually  for  his  family,  each  suit  containing  3  pounds  of  scoured 
wool,  or  24  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  at  60  cents,  the  McKinley  price  for 
wool  above  the  average  quality.  The  cost  of  24  pounds  at  the  Wilson 
law  price  is  30  cents.  He  has  saved  by  free  wool  $7.20.  The  net  aver- 
age loss,  therefore,  by  free  wool,  is  $422.80  for  every  grower.  This  is  how 
free  wool  afiects  these  consumers,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  all  other  con- 
sumers. I  have  an  additional  evidence  of  loss  to  consumers  in  a  letter 
which  I  will  come  to  further  on — a  woolgrower  in  Texas,  who  writes 
that  in  1891  he  received  21  cents  in  Texas  for  his  wool,  and  the  year 
before  last,  1895,  only  4^  cents,  and  last  year,  1896,  less  than  4  cents. 
He  has  furnished  me  with  his  accounts  of  sales  to  produce,  if  desired. 
His  wool  was  sold  in  St.  Louis.  He  states  that  all  the  woolgrowersin 
his  part  of  Texas  had  decided  not  to  breed  their  ewes,  but  to  fatten  all 
their  sheep  and  sell  them  to  the  slaughterhouses.  Since  McKinley's 
election,  and  under  the  promise  in  the  St.  Louis  platform  of  "the  most 
ample  protection"  to  sheep  husbandry,  they  are  again  breeding  their 
ewes  and  preparing  to  increase  their  flocks. 

WOOL  AS  A  MUNITION   OF  WAR. 

I  would  speak  of  wool  as  a  munition  of  war.  Imagine  our  condition 
if  we  destroy  our  Hocks,  and  so  become  dei)endent  upon  British  colonies 
for  our  wool  supply.  Having  no  mercantile  marine,  our  wools  from 
Australia  are  being  carried  to-day  under  the  British  flag.  In  case  of 
trouble  with  England  what  would  be  our  predicament?  We  would  be 
without  wool,  which  is  as  imjjortant  to  us  as  a  munition  of  war  as  it  is 
to  our  personal  comfort.  Possibly  it  would  bring  the  importance  of 
the  matter  more  plainly  before  you  if  I  allude  to  the  difficulty  which  the 
Southern  Confederacy  had  from  that  cause;  but  that  was  a  small  mat- 
ter in  comparison  with  what  happened  to  General  Washington's  army. 
There  had  been  no  pretense  of  uniforming  his  troops.  The  only  regi- 
ment that  was  uniformed  at  all  at  that  time  was  the  red-feather  militia 
regiment  from  Philadelphia,  wearing  imported  cloth.  Previous  to  the 
Eevolution  there  was  not  a  wool  factory  in  America.  Clothing  was 
made  from  yarn  spun  in  the  household.  The  women  spun  the  yarn  and 
the  itinerant  weavers  from  Yorkshire  did  the  weaving  on  handlooms. 
The  only  mills  in  the  country  were  fulling  mills,  where  goods  were  sent 
to  be  finished.  When  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  in  the  ice  in 
a  snowstorm  and  fought  the  Hessians  at  Trenton  his  troops  were  in 
threadbare  and  ragged  clothing.  They  were  wearing  what  they  had 
started  with  from  their  homes  when  they  enlisted.  At  Valley  Forge 
4,000  of  Washington's  soldiers  were  relieved  from  outdoor  duty  because 
they  were  practically  naked.  At  the  time  Washington  doubtless  reflected 
on  the  importance  of  woolen  factories  as  a  home  industry  necessary  to 
provide  munitions  of  war.  This  thought  must  have  been  present  with 
him  ever  after,  as  his  first  official  act  after  becoming  President  was  the 
signing  of  a  protective  tariff  law. 

MCKINLEY  LAW  WAS  NOT  TOO  HIGH. 

Now,  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  McKinley  law,  which  has  been  regarded  by 
many  who  were  not  well  informed  as  ''a  great  high  Chinese  wall — a  pro- 
hibitory tariff."  The  uninformed  public  had  that  impression.  It  was  not 
true  of  Schedule  K.  Under  the  first  three  years  of  the  McKinley  law 
(and  I  consider  it  was  i)ractically  repealed  after  March  4,  1893,  when 
JVlr.  Cleveland  issued  his  message)  we  imported  wool  and  woolens  to  the 
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annual  average  value  of  $56,300,000,  upon  which  the  duties  were  over 
$42,000,000.  Oould  it  have  been  a  Chinese  wall?  Could  it  have  been 
a  prohibitory  tariff  if  all  these  goods  were  imported  in  spite  of  it? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  so-called  "  prohibitory  tariff"  to  the  Amer- 
ican people?  In  one  year  after  the  McKinley  law  was  passed  the  aver- 
age value  of  clothing  was  cheaper  than  ever  before,  and  so  was  wool.  I 
now  come  to  the  question  of  the  experience  with  four  different  tariff 
laws,  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  as  the  most  important 
portion  of  my  paper.  Upon  you  rests  the  responsibility  of  forming  a  tariff 
law  that  will  last  for  many  years.  All  parties  are  willing  to  concede 
something  for  a  settlement  that  will  endure  for  some  years.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, I  believe,  said,  among  the  many  other  catchwords  which  have 
been  good  things  to  say,  that "  the  tariff  will  never  be  settled  until  it  is 
settled  right."  It  will  never  be  settled  right  so  long  as  any  clause  in  it 
permits  the  destruction  of  an  important  American  industry.  In  making 
the  suggestions  which  I  propose  for  your  assistance  in  this  grave  mat- 
ter I  have  in  view  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  our  70,000,000  people 
are  not  generally  informed  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  question.  It  is 
impossible  to  enlighten  them,  and  therefore  I  would  ask  for  the  very 
least  increase  in  duties  that  is  necessary  to  check  the  destruction  of 
important  industries  that  are  being  rapidly  annihilated  by  Schedule  K 
of  the  Wilson  law. 

I  ask  for  the  very  least  that  will  start  our  mills ;  the  very  least  that 
will  give  back  to  the  American  people  this  $6  j^er  capita,  or  $412,500,000, 
lost  to  consumers  in  purchasing  power  through  this  one  Schedule  K, 
upon  which  you  are  to  act  through  the  information  you  will  receive  from 
the  gentlemen  appearing  here  to-day  and  to-morrow.  This  diagram  (p. 
164)  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  you  will  see  is  divided  into  four  periods. 
The  first  period  comprises  the  latter  part  of  the  tariff  law  of  1867,  when 
the  duty  upon  wool  was  10  cents  a  pound  plus  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
wool  costing  33  cents  per  pound  and  under,  and  12  cents  per  pound  and 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool  costing  over  32  cents  per  pound.  The 
amount  of  duty  collected  on  wool  of  the  first  class  under  this  law  of 
1867  was  12^  cents  per  pound  and  upward.  Under  that  law  our  flocks 
increased  with  strides  and  bounds.  In  the  last  four  years  of  that  law 
we  increased  our  flocks  25  per  cent.  In  sixteen  years  more  of  that 
law,  undisturbed,  with  12^  cents  per  pound  duty  on  unwashed  skirted 
wool  of  the  first  class,  we  would  have  doubled  our  clip.  If  that  law 
had  been  permitted  to  continue  and  the  increase  had  kept  on  at  that 
rate,  by  1895,  or  soon  thereafter,  the  American  woolgrower  would  have 
produced  650,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  which  is  all  that  is  consumed  by 
the  American  people,  including  that  used  in  all  of  our  imported  woolen 
goods. 

What  happened  then  under  similar  conditions  can  happen  again.  I 
don't  want  to  cause  a  shiver  by  proposing  12^  cents  per  pound  duty 
now,  when  the  McKinley  law  imposed  only  11  cents.  Conditions  have 
changed  since  the  McKinley  law  was  passed.  I  think  that  a  little 
lower  duty  now  would  produce  the  same  results  that  that  duty  produced 
at  that  time.  I  am  sure  that  12^  cents  per  pound  would  return  our 
flocks  to  where  they  were  in  1893  inside  of  eight  years. 

The  second  division  of  this  diagram  covers  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
law  of  1883,  which  was,  I  presume,  the  worst  tariff  law  in  modern  times,  as 
far  as  Schedule  K  is  concerned,  ever  had  up  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson 
law.  Under  it  all  the  finest  productions  of  woolens  that  the  science  and 
improvements  of  machinery  could  produce  were  admitted  at  a  lower  duty 
than  was  collected  upon  the  cheapest  shoddy  goods,  because  the  courts 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  FOUK  DIFFERENT  TARIFF  LAWS. 
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decided  that  the  commercial  name  of  such  superfine  cloths  was  not  wool- 
ens, but  "worsteds."  The  loss  of  employment  by  the  American  factories 
under  such  conditions  closed  our  mills  and  narrowed  the  market  for  wool. 
Even  10  cents  per  pound  on  wool  failed  to  be  adequate  protection  under 
those  conditions.  We  were  without  a  good  home  market  for  our  wool. 
The  duty  had  been  reduced  from  12^  to  10  cents,  but  the  industry  lan- 
guished not  so  much  because  10  cents  was  inadequate  as  because  of  the 
loosely  drawn  schedules.  The  custom-house  was  cheated  in  a  thousand 
ways.  This  article,  "wool  top,"  [exhibiting  sample]  was  not  named  in 
that  law  of  1883.  It  should  have  paid  a  duty  of  GO  cents  per  pound — 
30  cents  as  scoured  wool,  and  double  duty  because  it  was  changed  from 
the  usual  and  ordinary  condition  of  scoured  wool.  There  was  such  a 
schedule  that  made  tops  (which  had  heretofore  been  unknown  commer- 
cially except  to  a  limited  extent)  pay  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  pound. 
"Tops"  are  the  result  of  the  first  process  after  carding  and  combing 
clean,  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  has  been  said  that  tops  are  made  out  of  waste — 
something  that  is  equivalent  to  waste — a  mere  by-product. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  This  is  the  same  article.  It 
is  top  broken  up  in  pieces  and  commercially  named  "waste."  It  was 
imported  as  "waste"  under  the  law  of  1883.  It  was  broken  up  by 
machinery  made  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  our  Government  and  in 
order  that  its  commercial  name  might  become  "waste."  The  courts  have 
decided  that  imported  articles  should  pay  the  duties  at  the  custom-house 
according  to  their  commercial  designation.  Silks  suitable  for  many 
clothing  purposes  under  the  tariff  of  1883  came  in  under  the  commercial 
name  of  "hat  trimmings,"  and  the  Government  had  a  suit  about  that, 
involving  millions  of  dollars.  This  "broken  top"  came  in  then  under 
the  commercial  name  of  "waste,"  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
of  these  so-called  wastes,  but  really  highly  purified  and  the  jnost  valu- 
able form  of  pure,  scoured  wool,  came  in  at  50  cents  per  pound  less  than 
their  proper  duty.  To  day  this  merino  scoured  wool  [showing  sample] 
is  worth  30  to  35  cents  in  London,  while  this  [showing  sample]  so-callea 
"waste"  is  worth  37  to  40  cents  in  London,  worth  nearly  as  much  as  this 
top  [indicating],  a  partial  manufacture  of  wool.  The  McKinley  Sched- 
ule K  was  so  worded  as  to  stop  this  abuse.  "Waste"  cases  were  tried 
in  our  courts.  The  Government  claimed  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  pound 
and  the  importers  only  10  cents.  The  maiuifacturers  interested  in 
importing  it  at  80  per  cent  less  than  its  proper  duty,  brought  in  droves 
of  people  from  the  mills  to  testify  that  it  was  commercially  known  as 
"  waste."  They  were  shown  samples  and  were  asked,  "Are  you  familiar 
with  this!"  "Yes."  "What  do  you  call  it?"  They  would  answer, 
"Oh,  it  is  waste."  A  hundred  men  from  the  mills  were  run  through  the 
witness  stand  in  almost  as  many  minutes  and  a  few  brief  questions 
asked.  The  testimony  was  always  the  same.  It  was  "waste."  The 
testimony  of  the  few  who  knew  that  it  was  top  broken  up  to  cheat  the 
Government  had  no  influence,  and  so  the  judge  decided  that,  as  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  was  that:  it  was  "  waste,"  the  verdict  went  against 
the  Government  and  it  was  admitted  as  "waste"  at  a  duty  of  10  cents 
per  pound.  That  was  one  of  the  abuses  of  the  law  of  1883  that  caused 
the  wool  industry  to  decline  when  the  duty  on  unwashed  was  10  cents 
per  pound.  There  could  be  no  satisfactory  sale  for  American  wool 
when  you  could  bring  in  that  valuable  article  [indicating  sample  of 
broken  top]  at  10  cents  a  pound  duty,  instead  of  60  cents  per  pound. 
It  paid  only  the  duty  of  shoddy,  while  it  was  worth  900  per  cent  more 
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than  shoddy.  Those  were  some  of  the  reasons  why  10  cents  per  pound 
was  then  inadequate  and  our  wool  producers  were  injured. 

The  Chairman.  That  fraud  on  the  revenue  was  cured  by  the  act  of 
1890. 

Mr.  Justice.  It  was,  bat  the  Government  loss  in  revenue  had  been 
60  cents  a  pound.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  under  the  tariff 
law  of  1883  began  to  show  by  1884,  and  by  1888  there  had  been  a 
decrease  of  17  per  cent  in  their  number.  In  1888  when  General  Har- 
rison was  elected  the  decline  was  checked,  because  the  platform  upon 
which  he  was  elected  had  in  it  a  clause  which  declared  for  protec- 
tion for  wool.  That  clause,  I  consider,  caused  him  to  be  elected.  Two 
years  before  the  McKinley  law  was  passed,  but  under  the  promise  of 
the  McKinley  law,  with  only  10  cents  ])er  pound  duty  on.  unwashed 
skirted  wool  of  the  first  class,  the  flocks  increased.  This  10  cents 
seemed  to  be  adequate  then;  therefore  I  difier  with  Judge  Lawrence 
when  he  states  that  10  cents  a  pound  was  never  adequate.  I  say  10 
cents  when  our  mills  are  busy  and  when  there  is  a  good  market  for 
American  wool  is  adequate.  But  when  the  Judge  undertakes  to  say 
that  the  McKinley  law  was  not  a  measure  of  adequate  protection  for 
wool,  I  also  differ  with  him  and  can  show  beyond  any  possibility  of 
doubt  that  both  wool  and  woolens  were  amply  protected  under  that 
law.  So  far  as  Schedule  K  goes,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  it  reenacted 
almost  without  the  crossing  of  a  "t"  or  the  dotting  of  an"i,"  and  if 
reenacted  I  believe  both  manufacturers  and  growers  in  less  than  one 
year  would  again  prosper  as  they  did  before. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that,  while  the  McKinley  law  was 
a  measure  of  adequate  protection, it  was  not  a  "Chinese  wall"  nor  a 
prohibitory  tariff". 

The  next  or  third  i)eriod  of  my  diagram  begins  in  1888  when  Mr. 
Harrison  was  elected,  and  continues  from  that  time  up  to  President 
CleV' eland's  second  inaugural  message.  Under  the  adequate  protection 
of  the  third  period  the  clips  increased  13  per  cent,  and  if  that  rate  of 
increase  had  continued  until  1905,  according  to  commercial  estimates, 
and  until  1915,  on  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
America  would  have  i^roduced  650,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  which  is  the 
entire  quantity  we  consume. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  last  period,  the  period  of  free  trade,  in  which 
cries  of  despair  come  from  every  quarter  of  the  land. 

When  President  Cleveland  made  it  known  in  his  inaugural  that  he 
meant  to  continue  his  assault  upon  the  wool  industry,  the  fiirmers, 
knowing  that  he  had  both  branches  of  Congress  with  him,  realized  that 
their  fate  was  sealed;  and  while  the  price  of  sheep  was  high,  they  were 
butchered  in  countless  numbers.  This  diagram  in  the  fourth  part  shows 
that  the  destruction  of  the  flocks  began  immediately.  From  March 
1893  to  March  1896,  23  per  cent  of  the  sheej)  had  disappeared.  This  in 
the  short  space  of  less  than  four  years.  This  is  only  the  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  othefrs,  with  more  accurate  means  of 
knowing,  make  the  destruction  much  larger. 

Judge  Lawrence  has  alluded  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Snow,  who  was 
assistant  statistician  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  gentleman 
has  access  to  all  of  the  means  for  acquiring  information  possessed  by 
the  Government.  He  made  a  canvass  recently  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, and  he  declares  the  number  of  sheep  to-day  to  be  only  32,000,000, 
which  is  less  than  1  show  in  this  diagram.  I  adopt  for  the  diagram  the 
official  figures,  but  1  believe  the  couimercial  figures,  based  on  Mr. 
Snow's  estimate,  to  be  the  more  accurate.     Under  the  latter  we  have 
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Vtuler  Ihc  atleijtiate  piolectioii  of  the  tariff  taic  of  I8CT  {if  hen  Ihcitutji  t.u 
wool  of  the  first  clots  was  ISi  cents  per  pound  and  upward)  the  ilip  of 
the  United  States  increased  faster  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
World.  Durinjj  this  period  tcool  in  London  of  the  same  hind  and  tjiuil- 
ity  averaged  more  than  50  per  cent  below  the  prices  in  the  United  States. 
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fewer  slieep  in  the  United  States  to- day  than  we  had  in  I8G0,  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  (See  table  following  giving-  number  of  sheep  since 
1860.) 

Numier  of  sheep  on  hand  each  year  from  1S60  to  1S97. 


January  1— 

Number. 

January  1— 

Number. 

January  1— 

Number. 

18C0 

22,471,275 
23,471,275 
24,  971,  275 
26,  971,  275 
29,  471,  275 
32,471,275 
35, 971,  275 

39,  385,  386 
38,  991,  912 
37,  724,  279 

40,  853,  000 
31,851,000 
31,  679,  300 

1873 

33,  002,  400 
33,  938,  200 
33,  783,  COO 
35,  935,  300 
35,  804,  200 
35,  740,  500 
38,123,800 
40,  705,  900 
43,  576,  899 
45,  016,  224 

49,  237,  291 

50,  026,  626 
50, 360,  243 

1886 

48, 322, 331 
44, 759  314 

1861 

1874 

1887 

1S62 

1875 

1888 

43, 544, 755 

1863    

1876 

1889 

42  599  079 

1864 

1877 

1800 

44  330  072 

1865 

1878 

1891 

44  431  136 

1866 

1879 

1892 

44, 938,  365 
47  273  553 

1867      

1880 

1893 

1808 

1881    

1894 

45,  048,  017 
42  294, 064 

1869 

1882 

1895 

1870 

1883 

1896 

38,  298,  783 

1871 

1884 

April  1,1896 

January  1, 1897 

a  36, 464, 405 
b  32,  000, 000 

1872 

1885 

oE.stimate  of  National  Association  Woolen  Manufacturers. 

(  Estimate  of  W.  B.  Snow,  formerly  statistician  of  Agricultural  Department. 

This  enormous  increase,  the  result  of  the  law  of  1867,  reached  the 
highest  point  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1884;  we  then  had  over 
50,500,000  sheep.  To-day  there  are,  on  Mr.  Snow's  estimate,  which  I 
believe  to  be  correct,  only  32,000,000  sheep,  a  decline  of  30  per  cent. 
Under  free  trade  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  industries  is  literally 
being  annihilated.  If  the  destructive  influence  of  free  wool  is  not 
checked  at  once  we  will  soon  be  without  wool.  In  this  connection  I 
ask  you  to  again  let  your  thoughts  revert  to  the  condition  of  that 
patriotic  band  at  Valley  Forge.  I  beg  of  you  to  consider  what  may 
befall  this  proud  nation  under  similar  circumstances  in  case  of  a  war 
with  Great  Britain.  Do  not  let  the  lesson  learned  at  Valley  Forge  be 
in  vain. 

Some  questions  were  asked  Judge  Lawrence,  I  forget  by  whom,  as  to 
how  many  years,  with  adequate  i)rotection,  it  will  take  before  we  will 
be  able  to  restore  our  flocks  to  where  they  were  in  1881.  The  top  line 
in  this  diagram  shows  the  increase  in  Australia  from  1873  to  1884,  when 
our  destruction  began,  to  have  been  from  280,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
in  1873  to  460,000,000  pounds  in  1884,  an  increase  of  64  per  cent.  In 
Argentina  this  line  [indicating]  represents  the  increase  during  the 
same  period  to  have  been  35  per  cent.  In  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
the  increase  was  60  per  cent.  Great  Britain,  the  only  country  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  which  I  take  for  comparison  which  has  climatic 
conditions  like  ours,  sustained  a  decline  of  19  per  cent  in  her  wool  clip. 
In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  they  have  pasture  all  the  year  round,  and 
no  winter  feeding  is  required.  In  Great  Britain  the  sheep  are  fed  in 
winter  as  they  are  in  the  United  States.  They  are  fed  crops,  and  crops 
are  labor.  It  costs  nothing  for  the  sunshine  to  grow  crops.  The  labor 
of  tilhng  the  soil  and  of  harvesting  the  crops  is  90  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  the  crops.  Allowing  10  per  cent  for  interest  and  taxes,  the  other  90 
per  cent  is  the  labor.  Therefore  the  sheep  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  during  the  winter  months  are  fed  labor,  so  to  speak. 
What  was  the  result?  England  on  a  free- wool  basis  could  not  compete 
with  her  own  colonies,  and  there  was  a  decline  in  her  production  of 
wool,  as  stated  before,  of  19  per  cent.  Now,  what  took  place  in  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time!  At  that  time  we  had  the  tariff  law  of 
1867,  with  duties  of  upward  of  12J  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  wool 
of  the  first  class. 
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It  was  under  tliis  period  tlie  last  four  years  of  which  our  wool  clip 
increased  25  i)er  cent.  ])urin<>-  tlie  years  here  selected  for  (!()nii)arison, 
which  end  with  the  tariff  law  of  lS(i7,  the  United  States  increased  its 
whole  clip  from  170,000,(1(10  to  340,0()(),()()()  pounds.  We  increased  100  per 
cent.  We  beat  the  world;  and  what  has  been  done  once,  under  similar 
conditions  can  be  done  a.uain.  The  duty  of  oyer  V2h  cents  of  the  law 
of  18G7  shows  what  adequate  protection  will  do.  If  70,000,001)  ])eople 
could  be  informed  of  these  facts,  if  we  could  have  access  to  their 
patriotism  and  their  good  common  sense,  if  they  would  only  read  one- 
half  of  what  has  been  ably  written,  they  would  quickly  restore  that 
portion  of  the  shec])  industry  that  inadequate  duties  have  destroyed. 
This  other  diagram  is  the  same,  except  that  it  goes  further,  and  with 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  10  cents  in  1883,  coupled  Avith  those  eva- 
sions of  the  tariff  before  alluded  to  (which  deprived  the  wool-grower 
of  his  home  market  and  resulted  in  the  closing  of  our  mills,  when 
supertine  worsted  cloths  came  in  at  lower  duties  than  the  commonest 
shoddy  goods),  the  effect  upon  the  American  woolgrowing  industry  was 
quickly  shown.  It  was  like  the  barometer  before  a  storm ;  we  let  foreign 
manufacturers  make  for  us  the  goods  that  had  heretofore  been  made 
here.  Every  other  nation  then  increased  its  wool  crop.  Even  Great 
Britain,  whose  flocks  had  previously  been  declining,  as  has  already 
been  shown  in  the  previous  diagram,  as  soon  as  her  manufacturers 
captured  our  markets  increased  her  flocks  to  supply  wool  for  goods  to 
go  to  America.  Perhaps  the  only  woolgrowing  country  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  where  the  conditions  are  at  all  parallel  to  ours  is  England. 
But  their  winters  are  more  favorable  than  ours  for  sheep  raising,  for 
there  so  soon  as  the  snow  melts  the  flocks  can  be  turned  out  to  pasture. 
Here  our  sheep,  in  the  Northern  States  east  of  the  Missouri  at  least, 
have  to  be  fed  crops  almost  all  of  the  winter.  Our  i)astures  are  frozen 
dry. 

FREE  WOOL  AND  PROTECTION  PRICES   COMPARED. 

We  next  come  to  the  comparison  of  prices  for  wool  between  London 
and  America,  from  1808,  the  year  after  the  tariff  law  of  18G7  was  passed, 
up  to  1891.  This  is  an  old  paper  which  I  used  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  a  former  Congress  when  Mr.  Springer  was  its 
chairman.  I  reproduce  it  because  it  is  pertinent  to  this  question.  We 
take  a  fine  medium  fleece  of  half-l)lood  merino  quality  and  compare  it 
"with  the  New  Zealand  crossbred  of  the  same  kind,  quality,  and  shrink- 
age. We  compare  the  price  in  America  from  1808  to  1801  with  the  i)rice 
in  London  of  wool  of  the  same  quality,  during  all  of  which  period  the 
duty  was  10  cents  per  pound  or  over,  and  we  find  the  American  price 
was  more  than  double  the  London  price.  In  other  words,  the  London 
price  during  that  period  averaged  51  per  cent  below  the  American 
price. 

Now,  it  will  be  stated  that  we  had  a  premium  on  gold  during  part  of 
that  time.  Tliat  does  not  aj^pear  to  have  made  any  difference  in  this 
average  price,  because  the  ])ei  iod  I  have  taken — from  1808  to  1877,  when 
there  was  a  i)remium  upon  gold — shows  that  the  London  price  was  50.95 
percent  lower  than  the  American  price;  and  from  1878  to  1891,  the 
London  price,  when  we  were  on  a  gold  basis,  was  51.32  per  cent  lower 
than  the  American  price.  The  two  periods,  tignred  together,  show  the 
London  average  to  have  been  51  ])er  cent  below  the  American  average. 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  that  ])articularly,  because  in  making 
the  new  law  the  question  of  percentages  may  be  presented  by  the 
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ingenious  free-trade  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  in  such  a  way  as  to 
alarm  you  into  a  state  of  semipanic. 

The  tariff  question  presented  in  this  way  seems  to  give  protectionists 
a  sort  of  chill.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
wool  in  London  for  this  long  period  of  years  was  less  than  half  the  Ameri- 
can price,  51  per  cent  less;  or,  in  other  words,  the  American  price  was 
102  per  cent  higher  than  the  foreign  price.  JSTo  wonder  the  tlocks 
increased.  Major  McKinley  is  President-elect  of  the  United  States 
to-day  because,  through  good  and  ill  repute,  he  had  the  courage  to  stand 
up  for  i^rotection  tliat  would  protect,  be  it  50  per  cent  or  100  per  cent. 
Any  duty  that  falls  short  of  covering  the  difference  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  wage  or  cost  of  production  is  only  a  revenue  duty  and 
is  not  in  any  sense  protection. 

The  framing  of  any  tariff  law  that  will  be  permanent  must  deal  with 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  world's  supply  of  wool,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  continue  at  the  same  rate  for  ten  or  twenty  years  to  come. 

This  table  is  partly  the  copy  of  a  chart  furnished  by  Messrs.  John  L. 
Bowes  &  Bro.,  of  Liverpool.  In  it  the  wools  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere are  reduced  to  the  scoured  condition,  because  some  of  them  in 
scouring  shrink  75  and  some  80  per  cent,  and  others  only  40  and  45  per 
cent  from  the  grease  condition  as  sold  by  the  grower,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  grease  condition  would  be  misleading.  This  condition  [displaying 
a  sample  of  scoured]  always  determines  the  price  of  wool  in  the  grease. 
The  grease  price  is  based  upon  the  yield  of  scoured  wool  like  this  sample 
[displaying]. 

The  wool  clip  of  Australia  alone,  since  1873,  notwithstanding  a  recent 
temporary  decline  on  account  of  a  severe  drought,  shows  a  steady 
increase  from  110,000,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool  in  that  year  to  310,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1896,  an  increase  of  200,000,000  pounds  of  clean- 
scoured  wool,  equal  to  182  per  cent.  You  see  there  was  a  decline  of 
the  Eiver  Plate  for  several  years,  yet  an  increase  from  80,000,000  pounds 
in  1873  to  150,000,000  pounds  in  189G,  or  87^  per  cent  increase  in  that 
time.  (The  diagram  contains  72  per  cent  increase;  it  should  read  87i 
per  cent.)  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  increased  43  per  cent  during  the 
same  period.  The  increase  in  the  world's  wool  supply  decreased  the 
world's  wool  price.  This  is  indicated  here  by  the  inclining  line  down- 
ward [indicating  on  chart],  showing  the  decrease  in  price  as  the  result 
of  the  enormous  increase  in  supply.  In  consequence  of  this  prices  for 
scoured  wool  fell  from  55  to  35  cents.  Prices  fluctuated,  and  if  each 
separate  year  were  indicated  it  would  require  a  zigzag  line;  but  the 
incline,  with  brief  interruptions,  is  always  steadily  downward.  That 
enormous  increase  in  the  supply  is  therefoi-e  the  cause,  and  the  fall  in 
price  is  the  effect.  This  is  the  price  of  wool  in  1873  on  the  left  of  the 
chart  [indicating] ;  this  is  the  increase  in  the  supply  on  the  right.  Ohio 
XX  wool  in  1891,  one  year  after  the  McKinley  law  was  passed  (although 
the  price  was  lower  then  than  in  the  previous  year),  cost  73  cents  scoured 
clean. 

In  March  1895,  when  we  began  to  buy  foreign  wool  freely  in  London, 
Ohio  XX  scoured  had  fallen  to  35  cents  in  the  United  States.  This  was 
also  about  the  value  of  wool  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  in  markets 
of  the  world.  The  same  class  of  wool  in  London  in  1891  was  worth 
under  40  cents,  while  it  was  worth  73  cents  in  the  United  States;  but 
by  February,  1895,  after  the  free-wool  bill  induced  our  manufacturers  to 
buy  wool  in  Europe,  the  price  immediately  began  to  go  up  over  there.  So 
you  see  the  increase  in  the  world's  supply  depressed  the  foreign  price 
until  wool  was  put  upon  the  free  list  and  foreigners  had  secured  the 
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American  market.  Skirted  Australian  wools  were  tlieu  mneh  cheaper 
landed  here  than  the  best  American  wools.  The  American  woolgrower, 
unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  the  low  foreign  prices,  refused  to  sell  ou  the 
London  basis,  and  our  manufacturers  turned  their  backs  on  him  and 
supplied  themselves  abroad.  Free-trade  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  (who  were  in  the  majority  at  that  time)  told  the 
domestic  grower  that  wool  prices  would  be  higher  under  free  trade  than 
before,  and  thej^  were  not  i^repared  to  take  half  price.  They  held  their 
wool;  many  of  them  have  it  yet.  The  mills  are  closed,  and  the  moths 
are  eating  it,  because  there  is  now  no  home  market  for  it.  Enormous 
quantities  of  foreign  wool  have  been  bought  by  the  United  States,  and 
the  eflect  on  the  London  price  was  to  put  it  up.  It  was  then  thought 
that  the  Dingley  bill  was  going  to  pass;  even  people  outside  of  the  wool 
trade  began  to  speculate  in  wool,  and  manufacturers  also  purchased  in 
advance  of  their  needs.  Of  course,  the  effect  was  shown  in  the  slight 
rise  in  price,  but  many  of  those  who  bought  their  wools  in  that  period 
of  speculative  excitement  still  have  it  for  sale,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  moths  will  destroy  it  before  you  can  make  a  new  Dingley  bill 
for  1897. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  It  lies  between  the  moths  and  the  Senate,  it  seems. 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is  a  race,  with  the  moths  at  present  a  good  ways 
ahead. 

This  diagram  shows  that  the  average  price  of  the  best  bred  Port 
Phillip  wool,  in  London,  in  ten  years  ending  1894,  was  21.70  cents; 
American  XX  Ohio  (which  is  not  so  valuable),  for  the  same  ten  years 
averaged  31.22  cents.  American  wool  was  worth  9^  cents  more  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Philadelphia  than  the  best  Port  Phillii)  wool  was 
in  London.  That  was  under  a  fair  tarift".  The  price  to-day  of  Ameri- 
can XX  Ohio  wool,  instead  of  being  31.22  cents,  as  it  was  for  the  ten 
years  ending  August,  1894,  is  worth  18  cents.  (See  Chart  D  in  follow- 
ing pages.) 

Mr.  Turner.  Where? 

Mr.  Justice.  In  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia;  18  cents  under 
free  trade,  instead  of  an  average  of  over  31  cents  under  ten  years  of 
protection,  but  on  the  1st  of  April,  189G,  this  Port  Phillip  wool  [indicat- 
ing] had  advanced  in  London  from  21.70  cents  to  24  cents,  so  that  while 
Ohio  XX,  washed,  under  ten  years  of  protection  was  9i  cents  higher 
in  America  than  the  best  Port  Phillip  was  in  London,  it  was  6  cents 
lower  in  New  York  than  Port  Phillip  was  in  Loudon  with  free  trade  in 
wool  in  this  country. 

I  repeat,  that  it  may  be  impressed  upon  you,  that  instead  of  American 
XX  Ohio  being  worth  31.22  cents,  as  it  averaged  during  the  ten  years 
which  ended  with  1891,  it  had  fallen  on  April  1, 189G  to  18  cents,  and  the 
best  unwashed  Port  Phillip,  which  had  averaged  in  London  oidy  21.70 
cents  during  the  ten  years  ending  1894,  on  April  1,  189G,  was  worth  24 
cents  in  London.  So  that,  under  protection  XX  Ohio  wool  (less  valu- 
able than  the  l)est  Port  Pliillip)  averaged  9i  cents  higher  under 
protection  in  America  than  the  better  wool  averaged  in  London;  after 
eighteen  months  or  about  that  of  free  trade,  the  position  was  reversed 
and  the  Ohio  wool  was  worth  G  cents  less  under  free  trade  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  instead  of  9^  cents  more,  as  it  was  under  the 
McKinley  law. 

Mr.  TuRNEE.  Can  you  tell  us  the  price  of  Australian  wool  fleece  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  22  cents  for  Port  Phillip  sux)erior  greasy.  It 
is  now  worth  2  cents  less  than  in  April,  1890. 
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Mr.  Turner.  Wliere? 

Mr.  Justice.  In  London  and  all  over  tlie  world.  The  freight  from 
London  to  Xew  York  is  only  one-fourth  cent  per  iiound. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  would  it  be  in  Australia? 

Mr.  Justice.  The  freights  are  about  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  by  sailing  vessels,  it  might  not  be  over  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  without  counting  any  insurance. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  believe  what  Judge  Lawrence  tells  us, 
that  it  is  worth  9  cents'? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  prefer  not  to  discuss  what  he  said.  He  was  not 
alluding  as  I  was  to  the  most  valuable  quality  in  Australia. 

Mr.  Turner.  Tell  us  what  you  think  it  would  be,  22  cents  less  the 
freight  of  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  a  cent  for  whole  fleece? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  the  difference  in  freight,  not  counting  insur- 
ance, would  be  the  only  difference.  This  Port  Phillip  wool  in  London 
to-day  is  worth  22  instead  of  24  cents  as  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  difference  in  freight  and  insurance  would 
be  the  only  difference  in  price  between  London  and  Australia  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  quick  communication  by  cable  and  what  takes 
place  in  London  in  the  morning  is  known  in  Australia  before  business 
begins  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  wool  of  that  kind,  whole  fleece,  is  worth  9  cents  in 
Melbourne  it  would  be  worth  9f  cents  in  Boston? 

SKIRTED  fleeces. 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  value  between  the  skirted 
and  unskirted — in  other  words,  how  much  does  the  simple  skirting 
of  that  wool  increase  its  value,  measured  in  percentage? 

Mr.  Justice.  It  increases  it  in  this  way:  The  skirts  are  stained  wool. 
They  are  around  the  extremities  known  by  various  commercial  names 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention;  and  while  they  make  as  good 
goods  as  the  other,  they  never  can  be  made  white,  and  other  things 
being  equal,  their  use  is  limited  to  manufacturers  who  have  to  dye  their 
goods  dark  colors.  If  you  limit  the  number  of  buyers  you  lessen  the 
price.  That  is,  the  price  becomes  lower,  because  while  men  who  use 
dark-colored  wools  would  be  just  as  willing  to  have  the  skirts,  men 
who  use  light  colors  are  barred  from  using  them.  Further  than  that  I 
can  not  answer  the  question,  because  I  am  not  famihar  with  the  value 
of  the  skirts  alone.  There  are  gentlemen  in  this  room  who  know  all 
about  it,  and  I  do  not  care  to  trespass  on  their  ground.  I  shall  take 
up  enough  time  to  tire  your  patience  in  discussing  subjects  with  which 
I  am  acquainted;  but  I  do  not  think  the  difference  is  much.  Are  there 
any  gentlemen  here  who  would  volunteer  the  information? 

Mr.  Moses.  The  skirts  are  not  only  stained  and  discolored,  but  are 
coarser.    The  increase  in  value  of  top  wool  is  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  should  also  say  that  the  manufacturer  who  would 
use  the  top  of  the  fleece  to  make  a  flue  quality  of  goods  w^uld  have  to 
resell  the  skirts  when  they  were  coarse.  If  he  bought  American  wool 
he  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  he  would  have 
to  resell  the  coarser  skirts  to  somebody  who  used  a  coarser  grade  of 
wool. 

The  result  of  free  wool  has  been  that  the  decline  below  the  average 
price  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1894  was  42.34  per  cent  in  American 
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wool,  aud  the  advauce  in  Loudon  during  the  same  period  was  10.50  per 
cent  (see  Chart  I)  annexed),  and  if  the  London  market  for  the  Port 
Phili])  had  remained  at  21.70  cents,  as  it  AAas  at  the  end  of  the  McKin- 
ley  period,  and  if  it  had  not  advanced  over  10  per  cent,  0]iio  XX  wool, 
•which  fell  from  31.22  cents  prior  to  1894  to  18  cents  in  1890,  would  have 
fallen  below  15  cents  instead  of  only  to  IS  cents.  The  advance  in  the 
London  market  is  all  that  kept  it  from  going  down  below  15  cents,  which 
was  the  London  value  of  Ohio  XX  washed  during  the  ten  years  ending 
with  the  McKinley  period.  In  other  words,  Ohio  XX  washed  would 
have  been  worth  no  more  than  15  cents  in  Boston,  if  Port  Philip  had 
remained  at  21.70  in  London,  as  it  would  if  the  removal  of  the  McKin- 
ley wool  duties  had  not  made  it  an  inducement  for  American  manufac- 
turers to  discontinue  the  use  of  domestic  wool  and  to  use  foreign  in  its 
place  because  the  latter  was  the  cheapest. 

The  Chairman.  Ohio  has  a  heavier  shrinkage  than  the  Port  Philipt 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes;  it  is  more  desirable  when  skirted  and  scoured 
clean,  because  it  is  a  stronger  wool,  but  its  commercial  value  in  the 
condition  when  sold  by  the  farmer  is  less  than  skirted  Port  Philip, 
because  of  the  skirts  which  the  Ohio  fleece  contains. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  here  of  the  practice  which  has  grown  up 
among  American  farmers,  which  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  repu- 
tation of  their  fleeces,  and  which  has  given  American  wools  a  bad 
name  in  Europe  and  here.  It  is  customary  with  them  to  tie  the  fleece 
up  with  six  strings  or  sometimes  with  binding  twine  or  sisal  cord,  with 
a  big  knot  on  each  string.  The  manufacturer  in  determining  the  i)rice 
of  the  wool  has  to  make  an  allowance  for  the  twine  which  is  of  no 
value,  but  which  he  pays  for  at  the  wool  price.  Australian  wool  has 
little  or  no  twine;  but  that  is  not  the  worst.  The  American  wool- 
grower  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  Avrap  up  inside  of  the  fleece  everything 
that  is  on  the  sheep  when  shorn.  When  the  sheep  is  washed  it  takes 
a  week  or  ten  days  for  the  fleece  to  dry  before  it  can  be  clipped,  and 
];)arts  of  the  fleece  become  soiled  and  particles  of  dung  adhere  to  the 
breech  locks.  The  farmer  sometimes  rolls  that  dung  up  inside  the 
fleece.  When  a  buyer  comes  into  a  wool  store  to  look  at  it  he  cuts 
the  strings  on  the  fleece  to  see  if  there  is  any  filth  inside  of  it. 

The  practice  of  skirting  wool  avoids  this  and  has  grown  in  obedience 
to  the  demand  of  the  manufacturers,  not  of  the  United  States  alone, 
but  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  world,  and  the  practice  is  increasing 
and  will  in  time  be  universal.  The  percentage  of  skirted  wools  in  the 
■world's  su])ply  is  already  so  large  that  if  a  penalty  were  placed  on 
skirted  wools  and  a  lower  duty  on  wools  not  skirted  nearly  all  that  is 
imported  would  come  in  at  the  lower  duty.  For  instance,  at  a  duty  of 
10  cents  on  unskirted  and  12  cents  on  the  skirted,  all  or  nearly  all 
would  come  in  at  10  cents  as  unskirted.  Appraisers  at  the  custom- 
houses could  not  always  tell  which  was  which. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Mr.  Moses  stated  that  skirting  only  amounts  to  5  per 
cent;  and  yet  by  this  proposed  rate  of  duty,  10  and  12,  you  make  a 
larger  difference. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  only  state  this  difference  to  illustrate  that  such  a  law 
could  not  be  administered.  The  man  who  Avas  honest  and  fair,  and  who 
fair].y  entered  his  skirted  wool  as  skirted,  knowing  them  to  be  such, 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage  with  an  unscrupulous  comi)etitor.  A  few 
people  in  the  world,  unfortunately,  still  exist  in  importing  commercial 
circles  who  are  willing  to  swear  to  false  invoices. 
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LOCATION   OF   SHEEP   IN   THE   UNITED    STATES,  1870   AND   1896. 

[From  oliicial  reports  of  United.  States  Census.] 

West  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Eaut  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

7,418,000  sheep.     __„^_„  1  c-ft  _^^___^_________    21,060,000  sheep. 

26  per  cent.  74  per  cent,  .^j 

28,478,000  sheep. 
100,102,387  pounds  wool. 

[From  estimates  of  National  Association  of  TVooleu  Manufacturers.] 

West.  East. 

24,273,131  sheep.  i^np  12,191,274  sheep. 

67  per  cent.  33  per  cent. 

36,464,405  sheep. 
272,474,708  pounds  wool. 

Mr.  Turner  has  asked  about  the  number  of  sheep  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  which  question  has  a  bearing  on  the  mutton-sheep  industry- 
producing-  coarse  wools.  In  1870,  74  per  cent  of  the  slieep  of  the  United 
States  were  located  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  and  only  2G  per  cent 
were  west  of  that  river. 

Previous  to  that  time  millions  of  buffaloes  ranged  over  the  plains, 
and  the  savage  Indian  there  held  sway.  When  the  Indians  were  being 
gradually  placed  on  reservations,  Uncle  Sam,  who  is  a  great  shepherd, 
had  many  pastures,  one  of  which  was  called  Illinois,  another  Michi- 
gan, and  another  Ohio,  and  other  States  represented  his  pasture  fields. 
He  had  enterprising  sous,  some  of  whom,  at  the  risk  of  losing  their 
scalps,  went  into  the  wilderness  to  develop  other  and  new  pastures. 
That  son  from  Michigan  drove  his  tiocks  out  from  that  old  pasture  on 
the  prairie  and  found  his  way  into  what  is  now  Wyoming  or  Montana, 
which  to-day  is  our  largest  woolgrowing  State.  Some  Avent  from  the 
other  older  States  to  other  new  sections.  While  Uncle  Sam's  flocks 
were  rapidly  increasing  and  multiplying  as  a  whole,  their  location  was 
shifting.  Those  from  the  old  pastures  east  of  the  Mississippi  were 
transferred  to  the  new  pastures  west  of  the  Missouri.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  free  traders  that  because  the  flocks  had  been  moved  from 
the  old  pastures  east  of  the  Mississippi  that  I  have  referred  to,  to  the 
new  pastures  that  they  had  ceased  to  exist;  that  under  protection 
sheep  were  decreasing,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  those  flocks  had  not  only- 
been  moved,  but  had  increased  at  tlie  rate  of  25  per  cent  in  four  years. 
Those  who  advanced  these  views  (and  they  were  the  favorite  arguments 
of  free- wool  advocates)  closed  their  eyes  to  the  steady  increase  in  the 
entire  flocks  under  protection  and  pointed  only  to  the  old  and  empty 
l^astures  as  conclusive  evidence  that  protection  did  not  protect.  They 
were  jubilant  over  a  supposed  important  discovery.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  United  States  under  adequate  protection  were  then  increasing  their 
flocks  faster  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

To-day  only  33  per  cent  of  our  sheep  are  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
67  per  cent  are  west  of  the  Mississippi.  There  is  a  cause  for  this.  The 
Merino  sheep  can  be  herded  in  large  flocks;  2,000  or  more  can  be  cared 
for  by  one  man.  The  big  mutton  sheep  of  English  blood  can  not  be  so 
well  herded  as  the  Merino ;  they  straggle  and  become  a  prey  to  wild 
beasts.  Their  instincts  and  habits  are  entirely  different.  Therefore 
the  only  sheep  that  can  thrive  and  multiply  in  large  bands  in  the  Ter- 
ritories is  sheej)  of  Merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  such  as  can  be 
driven  over  the  range  and  bunched  in  herds  of  2,000.  That  leaves  the 
fenced  pastures  east  of  the  Mississippi  mostly  free  for  the  mutton  sheep 
of  English  blood,  or  blooded  sheep  bred  for  pedigree  to  improve  the 
prairie  flocks. 
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CAKPET   WOOLS   USED   FOR   CLOTHINa. 

Owing  to  the  improvement  in  machinery,  carpet  wools  are  now  being 
so  largely  used  for  clotliing  purposes  that  1  make  the  statement,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  some  of  such  carpet  wools  as  Avere 
imported  under  the  McKinley  period,  supposed  to  cost  then  over  13 
cents,  to-day  do  not  cost  over  10  or  11  cents.  I  allude  to  wools  that 
would  average  13  or  14  cents,  such  as  Bagdad.  When  Judge  I^awrence 
said  the  i)rice  of  third-class  wool  was  below  10  cents,  he  should  have 
said  tlie  "average  price"  Avas  under  10  cents.  You  can  see  how  the 
average  could  be  under  10  cents  if  the  bulk  of  it  was  worth  7i  or  8 
ceuts,  and  a  minority  of  it  13  or  14  cents.  But  wools  that  cost  over 
10  cents  also  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  carpets,  such  as 
Wilton  and  Brussels.     They  are  the  only  kinds  at  this  time  so  used. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ingrain  carpet  is  made  of  combed  wools'? 
We  are  speaking  now  of  the  range  of  so-called  carpet  wools  from  10  to 
15  cents. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  name  carpet  wool  ought  to  be  abandoned.  The 
third-class  wools,  which  Ave  are  in  the  habit  of  naming  carpet  wools, 
costing  OA'er  10  cents,  are  A^ery  largely  used  for  clothing  purposes,  and 
the  name  carpet  wool  for  them  is  a  misnomer.  Their  use  for  clothing 
purposes  is  increasing,  and  they  will  be  still  more  largely  used  for  cloth- 
ing purposes  in  the  future  than  in  the  past;  therefore  I  Avill  quote  from 
the  best  informed  importer  of  these  third-class  or  cai'pet  wools  that  I 
know — a  man  Avho  disapproves  of  the  duty  on  third-class  wool.  He 
tells  me  that  tlie  dividing  line  made  in  the  classifications  and  descrip- 
tions 111  the  McKinley  law,  between  the  so-called  carpet  avooIs  used  for 
clothing  purposes  and  those  used  exclusively  for  carpets  and  low 
blankets,  could  not  have  been  more  scientifically  made.  That  classifi- 
cation made  third-class  wool  into  two  distinct  classes.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  convention  of  growers  that  classified  these  wools 
arriA'ed  at  it  by  accident  or  by  a  really  scientific  knowledge  of  what 
was  required,  but  the  result  Avas  successful.  To  use  his  expression: 
"The  wools  of  to-day  costing  in  Europe  and  Asia  10  cents  and  under 
must  come  to  America  (which  country  makes  more  carpets  than  all  of 
the  balance  of  the  world  combined.")  There  is  no  other  market  for  all 
of  them.  If  the  McKinley  dividing  line  was  lowered  from  13  cents  to 
even  9  cents,  the  ])rice  on  the  other  side  would  fall  until  the  real  carpet 
wools  could  be  sold  under  the  lowest  carpet  duty  aduiitting  them  to 
the  American  market.  In  other  words,  if  the  duty  Avas  so  adjusted  that 
they  would  have  to  come  in  at  a  \'aluation  of  not  over  0  cents,  it  Avould 
only  be  a  question  of  a  short  time — possibly  one  year — before  the 
foreign  owner  AvoukI  have  to  take  9  cents  from  his  American  buyer. 
This  is  a  case  Avhere  the  foreign  shipper  must  pay  the  duty  as  the 
price  of  the  American  market. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  subject  of  the  location  of  our  sheep.  The 
decrease  of  tlie  sheep  in  the  sections  east  of  tlie  Mississippi  Kiver  was 
because  the  large-carcass  sheep  (the  mutton  sheej)),  Avhicli  i)roduco 
coarse  atooI,  can  not  be  raised  on  a  free-trade  basis  at  a  ])rice  that  Avill 
enable  them  to  be  raised  for  avooI  at  the  present  price  and  mutton  at 
the i)?esent  i)rice,  Chea]»  imported  carpet avooIs,  (josting  10 cents,  make 
that  uiipiolitable.  That  is  Avhy  those  flocks  have  been  so  rapidly 
decreasing  in  Tncle  Sam's  pastures  east  of  the  ]Mississii)pi.  The  ques- 
tion of  adequate  protc{;tioii  for  mutfon  sheep  is  iuA^olved  in  the  carpet 
Avool  or  third-class  aa'ooI  costing  over  10  cents,  and  in  my  judgment  that 
is  a  matter  that  needs  the  (jarefiil  consideration  of  your  committee. 
The  niutton  sheep  industiy  Inis  been  d(^stroye<l  in  (he  sections  east  of 
the  Mississii)pi  more  rapidly  than  in  any  otlier,  and  needs  your  care. 
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The  reason  Arliy  the  McKiuley  dividing-  line  on  carpet  wools  may  be 
reduced  from  13  to  10  cents  is  because  wools  of  the  third  class,  costing 
over  13  cents  in  1S90,  to-day  will  average  nearly  3  cents  a  pound  less 
than  they  did  when  the  McKinley  law  passed.  These  finer  carpet  wools 
have  been  from  1  to  2h  cents  below  present  prices.  (See  right  hand 
column  of  table  "Lowest  and  highest  wool  prices  compared"  (from 
circular  of  Messrs.  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.)  at  bottom  of  p.  177.)  The 
dividing  line  today  of  10  cents  would  be  fair  to  all  interests. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  advocate  changing  the  dividing  line  of 
carpet  atooIs  from  the  limit  under  the  act  of  1S90  from  13  to  10  cents, 
and  you  do  it  on  the  ground  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  price 
of  carpet  wools  nearly  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  .1  do.  There  is  ample  proof  to  back  up  the 
statement  in  the  following  quotations  from  the  Liverpool  circulars  of 
Messrs.  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.  of  October,  1890,  and  of  January,  1897 : 

Decline  of  3.35  coiis  per  pound  from  October,  1S90,  to  January,  1897,  on  the  forty-nine 
qualities  of  carpet  wool,  all  of  n-hich  tuere  worth  over  13  cents  in  October,  1890. 

[From  the  Liverpool  circular  of  Messrs.  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.,  first-class  authority  on  third-class  wools.] 

[Grades  marked  C.  and  C.  are  used  hoth  for  clothing  and  carpet  purposes.     Grades  marked  K  are  used 
almost  entirely  for  clothing  purposes.    Grades  not  marked  are  used  mostly  for  carpets.] 


East  India  Candahar: 

Best  soft  white,  C.  and  C 

Soft  white,  C.  and  C 

Palo  yellow 

East  India  Vicaneer: 

First  white,  C.  and  C 

I'irst  yellow 

Second  yellow 

East  India  Jona : 

Eirst  white,  C.  and  C 

First  yellow,  C.  andC 

First  colored 

East  India  Pac  Pathan: 

White 

Yellow ; 

East  India  Pathan,  white 

East  India  Vicaneer  and  Jona,  coarse,  white  . . 

Bagdad,  white,  washed,  superior,  K 

Bagdad,  white,  washed,  average,  K 

Bagdad,  blatk  and  brown,  washed,  superior,  K 
Bagdad,  black  and  brown,  washed,  average,  K. 

Bagdad,  fawn,  washed,  superior,  K 

Bagdad,  fawn,  washed,  average,  'K 

China,  white  washed  average,  C.  and  C 

Egyptian : 

Washed  white  extra,  K 

Washed  white  first,  K 

Washed  white  second 

Washed  yellow  extra,  K 

T\'ashed  yellow  average 

Donskoi : 

Washed  white  combing  Taganrog 

Washed  white  carding  Taganrog 

Washed  white  carding  Moscow 

Kassapatchia  (Turkey  skin)  unwashed: 

First  white,  C  and  C 

Second  white,  C.  and  C 

First  colored 

Oporto: 

Washed  white  fleece,  0.  and  C 

Washed  yellow  fleece,  C.  and  C 

Washed  black  fleece,  C.  and  C 

Castle  Branco : 

Washed  white  fleece,  K 

Washed  yellow  fleece,  K 

Washed  lambs,  K 


Liverpool, 

Liverpool, 

Decline  per 

pound 
since  1890. 

January, 
1897, 

October, 
1890, 

per  pound. 

per  pound- 

Pence. 
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Cents. 
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Decline  of 


cenlK  jjer  pound  from  October,  1S90,  to  .Januurij,  1897,  etc. — Coatinued 


Liverpool,     Liverpool,  't^     , 
January,        October,        "' 

1897,        i        1890. 
per  pound.  I  per  pound. 


ine  per 
pnunil 
since  1800. 


Iceland : 

Washed  wli  ito  superior 

Washed  white  average 

Washed  white  ordinary 

Scotch  Highland  tleece,  white,  washed 

Scotcli: 

Choicest  Haslock.  white  combing,  washed 

Choicest  IlashxU,  white  carding,  washed. 

Averagt!  liimm-t,  washed 

Average  light  gray,  washed 

Average  dark  gray,  washed 

Georgian  second  clip  A  lambs 

Khorassan : 

First  cli])  B  washed  wliito  fleece 

Second  clip  B  washed  white 


Pence. 

103 

9i 
Oi 
7 

9J 

9i 
9 
8i 
7J 

n 

7i 


Cents. 


Hi 

^ 
I* 

4 

3i 
3i 

2 
2i 


Average  decline  in  price  since  1890,  2.35  cents. 

a  Higher. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  wools  you  say,  valued  above  10  cents, 
which  aie  now  valued  at  about  13  or  14  cents,  are  used  largely  for 
clothing-  purposes  and  not  for  carpets? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  believe  the  finest  of  them,  such  as  Bagdad  wools, 
enter  into  some  form  of  clothing  or  blankets,  and  a  minority,  only  a 
very  decided  minority,  enter  into  the  construction  of  carpets;  but,  as 
I  have  said  before,  the  manufacturers  of  the  higher  grades  of  carpets, 
such  as  wiltons,  etc.,  can  use  nothing  inferior.  Their  wools  may  all 
cost  over  10  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  carpet  wools  valued  at  less  than  10 
cents?  Is  there  any  portion  of  it  of  any  material  amount  that  could  be 
used  for  clothing  purposes? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do  not  think  they  are  available  to  any  imi)ortant 
extent  for  any  purpose  except  ingrain  carjiets  or  low-grade  blankets. 
An  exceedingly  cheap  garment  may  be  made  to  sell,  but  not  to  wear; 
but  without  some  better  wool  to  hold  it  together  it  would  not  be  serv- 
iceable. The  hair  in  a  cow's  tail  is  more  like  the  wools  now  costing 
very  considerably  under  10  cents.  I  have  in  mind  some  Kalmuck  wool 
which  I  once  handled.  It  was  much  like  the  tuft  at  the  end  of  a  cow's 
tail.  There  is  nothing  in  any  i)ortion  of  an  American  tleece  that  is  so 
coarse  as  that.  Ilij)  locks  and  tags,  and  such  portions  as  Judge  Law- 
rence has  described,  which  were  formerly  used  in  carpets  and  largely  so 
used,  are  too  good  for  anything  to  day  but  the  higher  grades  of  carpets, 
and  with  this  exception  they  enter  now  into  clothing  more  largely  than 
into  carpets. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  The  law  of  1800  sought  to  depart  from  the  specific 
rate  on  this  third-class  wool,  and  substituted  the  ad  valorem  rate. 

Mr.  Justice.  Would  you  like  to  know  why  that  was  done? 

Mr.  Dolliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  convention  of  woolgrowers  and  carpet  manufac- 
turers that  fraiiH  d  the  Mclvinley  law  consisted  of  experts.  They  agreed 
unanimously  (with  the  excej)tion  of  Judge  Lawrence)  to  a  specific 
schedule  on  all  wools,  which  .Major  McKinley  agreed  to  accept  on  con- 
dition that  this  commission  should  agree  to  it  unanimously.  1  think 
before  it  went  to  the  Senate,  the  carpet  manufacturers,  after  having 
agreed  to  specilic  rates,  objected  to  this  agreement,  and  the  conven- 
tion was  reasseml)h'd  to  adjust  that  one  feature,  and  as  a  matter  of 
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compromise  the  woolgrowers  decided  to  agree  to  the  change  from  spe- 
citic  to  ad  valorem  rates  on  third-class  wools  only,  in  order  that  that 
bill  could  go  through,  for  without  that  unanimous  agreement.  Schedule 
K,  so  excellent  in  other  res])ects,  would  have  failed.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  necessary  compromise.  Therefore,  on  wools  costing  13  cents  and 
under  a  duty  of  32  i)er  cent  was  agreed  upon,  and  50  per  cent  was 
imi)0sed  on  avooIs  above  that.  If  you  take  the  altered  conditions  of 
to-day  and  make  the  duties  specific,  I  claim  that  24,  or  3,  or  4  cents,  or 
whatever  you  collect  from  carpet  wools  which  cost  less  than  9  or  10 
cents,  will  be  purely  a  revenue  duty,  and  it  does  not  affect  the  question 
of  protection  in  any  way.  We  do  not  now  and  probably  never  will  pro- 
duce cow  tail  wool.  It  becomes,  therefore,  only  a  question  of  revenue. 
The  American  woolgrower  would  not  be  injured  in  the  least  on  wools  of 
the  third  class  only,  costing  under  9  cents,  if  there  was  no  duty  at  all. 
This  proposition  for  free  wool  does  not  api^ly  to  wool  of  the  first  class, 
much  of  which  sells  at  8  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  that  the  carpet  wools  costing  less 
than  9  or  10  cents  are  not  likely  to  be  grown  in  the  United  States'? 

Mr.  Justice.  It  Avould  not  be  profitable  to  raise  them  here.  They 
are  raised  in  barbaric  countries  by  nomads  who  live  iu  tents;  Asiatic 
tribes  principally.  Some  in  China.  They  know  nothing  of  the  theory 
of  improving  the  wool  by  breeding  sheep,  and  anything  they  can  get 
for  their  rough  wool  they  are  glad  to  take.  As  I  said  before,  if  you 
will  make  the  dividing  line  9  cents  instead  of  13  cents,  as  under  the 
McKiuley  law,  these  cow  tail  wools  will  accumulate  abroad  until  the 
very  weight  of  their  accumulation  will  break  the  price  to  9  or  10  cents, 
when  they  will  come  to  the  United  States  subject  to  the  rates  imposed 
by  the  new  law. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  speak  of  a  convention  that  considered  Schedule 
K  of  the  law  of  1890.     Who  constituted  that  convention  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  That  convention  was  composed  of  the  most  representa- 
tive woolgrowers  and  manufacturers  that  could  be  named — the  most 
representative  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mc^IiLLiN.  You  say  that  Mr.  McKinley  agreed  that  if  they 
would  agree  unanimously  among  themselves  that  he  would  put  into 
his  bill  the  schedule  they  made? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  made  by  experts  who  knew  their  busi- 
ness. The  woolgrower  who  wanted  of  the  manufacturer  a  high  price 
for  his  wool  and  the  manufacturer  who  wanted  to  buy  that  wool  cheap. 
They  sank  their  greed  and  framed  Schedule  K.  If  all  laws  were  so 
framed  we  would  have  a  permanent  tariff.  Under  its  practice  I  wish 
to  say  both  woolgrowers  and  manufacturers  were  prosperous  and  con- 
tented. The  evidence  of  it  is  that  the  manufacturers  used  up  the  entire 
clip  of  American  wool  and  also  increased  their  imports  of  wool,  and  the 
cost  of  woolens  to  the  consumer  was  lower  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  would  not  prosper  if  they 
framed  their  own  schedule. 

Mr.  Justice,  While  they  were  all  prospering  and  increasing  the  use 
of  wool,  and  making  a  better  market  for  wool,  as  I  said  before,  the  cost  of 
clothing  was  decreasing  to  the  consumer.  I  contend  that  Schedule  K 
of  McKinley  law  was  wisely  drawn,  was  a  good  schedule;  it  oppressed 
nobody,  and  the  fact  tliat  the  American  flocks  increased  enormously 
under  it,  disproves  the  statement  which  my  esteemed  friend.  Judge 
Lawrence  made,  that  it  was  not  protective.  The  woolen  manufacturers 
•did  not  make  excessive  profits.  The  duties  that  were  imposed  by  the 
McKinley  law  (which  I  will  treat  of  when  I  come  to  compensatory  duties) 
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were  so  skillfully  adjusted  that  luaiinfacturers  prosjiered  under  them. 
But  wheu  the  conipeusatory  duty  fell  with  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
"wool — the  only  specific  duty  of  the  McKinley  law — and  they  were  thus 
left  with  nothing  but  ad  valorem  duties  of  50  per  cent  (only  one-half  or 
one-third  of  which  could  be  collected  and  which  was  expected  to  pro- 
tect American  wages  which  are  over  100  i)er  cent  higher  than  in  I'^uroj^e), 
is  it  any  wonder  half  the  mills  are  closed? 

Subsequent  experience  with  the  Wilson  law  shows  the  wisdom  and 
the  scientitic  arrangement  of  Schedule  K  of  the  McKinley  law,  because 
when  the  specitic  portion  of  it  was  removed  Ameri(;an  maiiufactuiers 
were  (|uit'klytlaton  their  backs.  Their  mills  soon  closed,  and  the  Ameri- 
can grower  lost  the  only  good  market  for  his  wool  that  he  had  ever  had. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  raanul'acturer  got  the  l)enefit 
of  a  ])ortion  of  the  specific  rate  that  was  imposed  for  the  alleged  bene- 
fit of  the  woolgrower? 

Mr.  Justice.  lie  did,  although  he  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  and  I 
will  make  that  plain  when  I  come  to  the  question  of  compensatory  duties. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Before  we  de])art  from  that,  or  at  whatever  time 
suits  your  convenience,  will  you  kindly  give  the  committee  the  rate  of 
the  two  kinds  of  wool  that  you  have  contrasted — the  Ohio  fleece  and 
the  Port  Phillip  wool.  If  you  can,  give  it  for  1870,  1875,  1880,  1885, 
1890,  and  1895,  or  1890— the  last  complete  year  I  believe  is  1896. 

Mr.  Justice.  It  will  appear  in  what  I  submit  in  a  number  of  differ- 
ent shapes. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Justice.  You  will  find  that  no  matter  how  we  try  this,  it  always 
comes  out  the  same  way,  viz,  that  the  London  j)rice  as  near  as  may  be  for 
a  series  of  years  averaged  less  than  half  the  American  i)rice,  or,  since  the 
question  of  high  percentages  must  be  met,  the  American  price  was  over 
100  per  cent  higher  through  a  period  of  years  than  the  London  price. 

A  Voice.  Until  lately. 

Mr.  Justice.  Until  the  repeal  of  the  McKitdey  law  was  discounted. 

Now,  to  recur  to  the  diagram  which  showed  the  increase  in  the 
world's  supply.  I  have  a  table  which  I  will  submit  which  gives  the 
lowest  price  in  the  London  market  in  the  last  ten  years  compared  with 
to-day's  price. 

Loivest  and  highest  wool  prices  compared. 


London  i 
oxtremea 

during      London 
ten  A'ears  ipricc  Jan, 

prior  to       1,189' 


London 
difference 
between 


1895 
Highest 
(in  cents). 


Class  1. — Clothing.    Duty,  11  cents. 

Port  Phillip,  unwashed,  superior 

New  Zoiilaiid,  unwaslird.  good 

Buenoa  Ayres,  unwa.nlied,  average. . . 

Peruvian,  waslied,  average 

Lima,  unwashed,  average 

Abudia,  unwashed,  average 

Class  2. — Combiitrj.     Duty,  12  cents. 

Lincoln,  hog  fleeres 

Lincoln,  wether  lleeoe.s 

Kent,  wether  llectes 

Sussex  IJown  Hecces 

Alpaca,  Islay  lleoce,  good  .average 

AJpaca,  Callao  tleece,  average 


30.00 
26.00 
16.  50 
20.00 
17.00 
14.50 


29.50 
25.50 
25.  00 
29.00 
52.00 
38.00 


(in  cents) 


22.00 
17.00 
9.75 
15.00 
11.00 
11.  00 


22.00 
20.00 
19.50 
20.50 
30.00 
19.00 


London 

extremes 

during 


London 


highest     ten  vp!irs  nripe.lan      '""«=»>' 
,..f.„.«^o  iMi  J  t.ar8  price .)  an.  extremes 


London 
difference 
between 

lowest 


extremes 

and  Jan. 

1,1897. 

(Cents 

lower.) 


8.00 
9.00 
6.  75 
5.00 
6.00 
3.50 


7.50 
5.50 
5.50 
8.50 
22.00 
19.00 


prior  to 

1. 1897 

1895. 

(in  cents). 

Lowest 

(in  cents). 

17.00 

22.00 

15.00 

17.  00 

8.25 

9.75 

13.50 

15.00 

9.00 

11.00 

10.00 

11.00 

17.50 

22.00 

16.  50 

20.  00 

18.50 

19.  .50 

19.00 

20.50 

22. 00 

30.00 

15.00 

19.00 

and  Jan. 

1, 1897. 

(Cents 
higher.) 


5.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 


4.50 
3.50 
1.00 
1.50 
8.00' 
4.00 
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Lowest  and  highest  wool  prices  compared — Continued. 


Londou 
extremes 

during 
ten  years 

prior  to 
1895. 

Highest 
(in  cents). 


London 


London 
difl'eronce 
between  , 
hijrbest 


^'\''V]^^-  ext?e 


London 

extremes 

during 


London 


1,1897 
(in  cents) 


mes 


and  Jan. 

1, 1897. 
(Cents 
lower.) 


ten  years  price  Jan. 

prior  to  [     1,1897 
1895.      (incents) 

Lowest 
(incents) 


London 
difference 
between 

lowest 
extremes 
and  Jan. 

1, 1897. 

(Cents 
higher.) 


Class 3. — Carpet  andhlanket.  Duty,  over 
IS  cents,  50  per  cent;  under  13  cents,  32 
per  cent; 

East  India : 

First  Joria,  white 25. 5C 

First  Caudahar,  white 21.  00 

Pac  Pathan,  yellow 16. 50 

Ordinary,  yellow 15.  00 

Oporto,  washed  fleece 20.  50 

Egyptian,  washed,  flr.st  white 23.00 

Donskoi,  washed,  carding 17.  00 

Scotch,  highland,  undipped 14. 00 

Persian,  uncleaned,  white 11. 50 


20.50 
15.50 
13.50 

9.00 
14.50 
18.50 
14.50 
11.50 

8.25 


5.00 
5.50 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
4.50 
2.50 
2.50 
3.25 


18.00 
14.50 
12.50 

8.50 
13.50 
17.00 
13.00 
10.50 

7.00 


20.50 
15.50 
13.50 

9.00 
14.50 
18.50 
14.50 
11.50 

8.25 


2.50 
1.00 
1.00 
.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.25 


It  shows  that  the  lowest  price  in  the  London  market  (for  Port  Phillip 
wool)  was  5  cents  a  pound  lower  than  the  price  in  London  to-day.  It 
advanced  5  cents  per  pound  in  London  inside  of  the  first  calendar  j^ear 
of  free  wool,  and  if  you  take  this  scoured  wool  (the  same  wool  cleaned), 
this  latter  has  advanced  30  per  cent  in  London  from  the  lowest  point 
since  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law.  The  lowest  point  was  reached 
in  London,  as  I  have  just  said,  about  the  time  the  free- wool  law  was 
passed.  We  almost  immediately  began  to  permit  foreigners  to  unload 
upon  us  their  accumulation  of  years,  and  prices  soon  advanced  from  their 
lowest  price  on  record,  5  cents  per  pound  on  the  best  grade  of  Aus- 
tralian grease  wool. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEE.  Why  do  not  our  people  send  our  wool  over  there? 

Mr.  Justice.  Americans  have  tried  it  at  Bradford,  England,  Leii)sic, 
Antwerp,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  London.  American  wools  that 
averaged  8.}  to  10  cents  in  America,  to  American  manufacturers,  sold 
at  the  same  time  over  there  at  4  pence,  or  8  cents  of  American  money, 
and  I  have  an  extract  here  from  a  Bradford  newspaper  on  the  subject 
which  I  will  submit  with  my  tables  and  diagrams. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  You  mean  after  it  was  scoured? 

Mr.  Justice.  No.  I  mean  in  the  grease,  as  the  farmer  sold  it.  In 
this  shape  [indicating]  it  brings  here  in  America  from  8i  to  10  cents, 
and  averages  about  9  cents.  Under  the  McKinley  law  it  ranged  from 
17  to  21  cents.  That  class  of  wool  in  Leij)sic,  Bradford,  Antwerp,  and 
Loudon,  sells  now  at  4  pence,  and  it  is  hard  work  to  sell  it  at  that 
price.  So  you  will  all  see  after  a  trial  of  foreign  markets  that  the 
American  market  is  the  only  market  of  any  value  to  him  that  the 
American  woolgrower  has,  and  when  that  is  closed  to  him,  as  it  is 
to-day 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  You  say  4  cents;  don't  you  mean  4  pence? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  mean  4  pence,  English  money,  equal  to  8  cents 
American  money. 

You  will  find  in  my  printed  papers  herewith  some  exceedingly  inter- 
esting criticisms  from  European  papers  on  the  American  wools  which 
have  been  sent  there  for  sale,  notably  that  from  the  Yorkshire  Factory 
Times.  They  want  to  sell  wool  to  us,  and  don't  mean  that  we  shall 
invade  their  market. 
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Mr.  TiKNEE.  Why  is  this  Ohio  wool,  to  which  you  refer  us,  put  up 
in  such  dirty  sliape  '     Is  it  a  necessity  of  the  situation  there? 

Mr.  Justice.  I^J^ot  at  all;  it  is  the  result  of  a  slovenly  i)ractice  here. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  some  growers  put  their  wool  up  right  and  Mell, 
but  they  are  not  the  majority  of  them.  The  American  manul'actui'er 
wants  American  wool.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  this  room  that  buys  a 
certain  (lualitj-  of  so-called  XXX,  which  is  now  scarce.  It  is  the  best 
wool  in  the  world  for  his  purpose,  and  the  wool  dealers  save  it  a  tieece 
at  a  time  until  they  accumulate  a  quantity  large  enough  to  ship.  It  is 
the  kind  raised  by  Hon.  John  McDowell,  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Clark.  The  latter  has  Just  addressed  you.  ^Millions  of  j^ounds 
of  it  was  sold  under  the  tarilf  laws  of  1867  and  1883.  We  call  it 
"picklock"  wool;  it  grows  on  sheep  of  the  Saxony  breed.  The  home 
of  such  wool  was  in  the  valley  that  is  drained  by  the  Ohio  River.  That 
is  to  say.  West  Virginia,  western  Pennsylvania,  and  southern  Ohio, 
the  homes  of  these  gentlemen. 

SHODDY,   ETC. 

The  subject  of  shoddy  comes  next  in  ordei-.  During  the  ]\IcKinley 
jjeriod  the  annual  import  of  shoddy,  mungo,  waste,  rags,  and  such  wool 
adulterants,  averaged  annually  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  miilion  pounds. 
The  Wilson  law  went  into  operation  on  raw  material  in  August,  1894, 
and  although  shoddy,  waste,  etc.,  were  classified  as  "manufactures  of 
wool,"  and  these  schedules  could  not  legally  go  into  operation  until  the 
following  January,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  arbitrarily  ruled  that 
the  McKinley  prohibitive  duty  on  shoddy,  rags,  waste,  etc.,  should 
cease  with  the  duty  on  raw  wool. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  Wilson  law  and  between  Septem- 
ber 1,  1894,  and  the  31st  of  December  over  4,000,000  pounds  of  these 
wool  adulterants  were  imported.  This  4,000,000  ])ounds  of  shoddy  and 
waste  took  the  place  of  three  times  that  amount  of  American  wool. 
Shoddy  is  made  of  rags  and  other  adulterants,  which  once  having  been 
cleaned,  does  not  require  rescouring.  It  is  put  through  machinery 
which  dusts  it  and  partially  cleans  it.  It  is  then  practically  clean  wool. 
A  pound  of  rags  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  pound  of  some  kinds  of 
scoured  wool. 

In  the  first  full  calendar  year  of  the  Wilson-Oorman  law  we  imported 
20,718,110  pounds  of  shoddy,  rags,  waste,  etc.,  an  increase  of  8,205 
per  cent  over  the  average  of  the  McKinley  i)eriod.  This  20,000,000 
pounds  or  more  of  shoddy  would  be  equal  to  00,000,000  pounds  of 
unwashed  Montana  or  Texas  wool.  It  would  take  the  sheep  in  the 
State  of  ^Montana  (which  is  now  our  largest  wool-growing  State)  three 
years  to  i)roduce  enough  lleece  to  nuike  the  (pumtity  of  clean-scoured 
wonl  displaced  by  this  20,000,000  p(mnds  of  shoddy  and  waste  which 
came  in  during  the  first  calendar  year  after  the  Wilson  law  was  passed. 

It  was  stated  by  the  statesinen  -who  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law  that 
free  wool  would  mean  such  cheap  wool  that  there  would  be  a  decreased  use  of  shoddy. 
Have  these  predictions  been  fiillilledf  Previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law 
there  was  very  little  shoddy  imi)orted.  The  shoddy  tlien  used  in  America  was  made 
from  American  rags,  and  there  were  less  than  250,000  ])ounds  of  slioddy,  etc.,  imported 
in  an  average  year.  The  Wilson-Gorman  law  went  into  clfect  four  months  before 
the  close  of  1894,  and  during  the  last  four  months  of  that  year  tlie  imports  of  shoddy 
had  increased  to  over  '1,000,000  pounds,  and  during  the  first  full  year  of  the  ])resent 
law  over  20,r)(X),000  pounds  of  slioddy,  waste,  rags,  and  other  such  wool  adulterants 
were  imported. 

The  increase  ovei-  the  whole  McKinley  period  was  over  L'0,000,000  pounds,  an  increase 
of  over  8,265  per  cent,  and  instead  of  using  less  shoddy  American  manufacturers  are 
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now  using  more  than  ever  before.  And  why?  Because  of  the  loss  of  the  home  mar- 
ket for  AS'oolcu  textiles  (shown  in  Schedule  B),  our  mauul'acturers  were  compelledto 
lower  their  prices  for  their  woolen  ])roduct,  and  in  no  other  way  could  they  do  this 
except  by  the  us:-  of  shoddy ;  and  although  the  ])rico  of  pure  scoured  wool  had  fallen 
nearly  one-half,  or  from  65  cents  to  35  cents,  the  foreign  competition  was  so  keen  that 
nothing  l)ut  a  tremendous  use  of  shoddy  would  euable  them  to  run  their  mills  at  all; 
and  notwithstauding  this  enforced  adulteration  of  their  goods  by  the  use  of  shoddy, 
they  still  lost  the  best  portion  of  their  home  market,  as  shown  in  Schedule  B.  Some 
idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  iuiports  of  shoddy  in  1895  compared  with  theMcKinley 
period  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  parallel  black  lines  in  Schedule  C. 

Imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  in  shoddy,  waste,  rags,  etc. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1894 
1895 


Pounds. 
215, 714 
321,586 
229,  583 
142.040 
,  028,  901 


f  Average,  247,663  pounds  .<McKinley  law. 


>4  months  Wilson-Gorman  law. 


20,718,110  (TVilson- 

'  Increase  in   shoddy,  etc.,  imx>orts   in  1895  over  average;  of  ;!j  years  of  [(Jorman 
I      McKinley  law,  20,470,447  pounds,  or  8,205  per  cent.  J     law. 


The  C^AIRMA^^  How  do  you  explain  the  increase  in  shoddy  after 
wool  was  on  the  free  list?  The  old  theory  was  that  shoddy  would  be 
imported  when  wool  could  not  be  so  easily  imported.  But  it  seems 
that  with  free  wool  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  use  of  shoddy. 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is  very  simple.  The  duty  on  shoddy  was  about  the 
only  one  that  was  prohibitive  in  Schedule  K.  Under  the  McKinley 
period  the  high  duty  kept  it  out,  and  then  only  about  247,000  pounds 
annually  came  in,  and  we  used  no  other  shoddy  in  America  except 
such  sbodd}'  as  was  made  from  American  rags — cleaner  ragvS  than  any 
imported  rags.  There  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
or  history  of  any  manufacturing  country,  when  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  pure  wool  was  used  in  America  as  during  the  McKinley  period. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  factory  in  Cleveland  using 
shoddy  that  ran  every  day  under  the  operation  of  the  McKinley  Act 
and  that  this  same  factory  under  the  Wilson  bill  has  not  run  more  than 
one  day  a  week. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  that  factory. 

J  wish  you  [addressing  Mr.  Turner]  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
matter,  because  I  was  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  you 
assisted  in  framing  the  W^ilson  law  which  has  so  greatly  stimulated  the 
use  of  shoddy.  I  want  to  repeat  the  statement  that  there  never  was 
a  woolen  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world  that  used  so  little  shoddy 
as  the  American  nation  during  tlie  McKinley  period.  And  the  proof  of 
it  is  in  the  fact  that  we  used  then  only  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  of 
imported  rags,  shoddy,  waste,  and  such  adulterants,  as  against  over 
20,000,000  pounds  in  the  first  full  calendar  year  of  the  Wilson  law. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  mean  imported  shoddy? 

Mr.  Justice.  Tliis  20,000,000  pounds  was  all  imported. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is  within  my  knowledge 
that  the  owners  of  the  Cleveland  mill  referred  to  are  very  anxious  that 
there  shall  be  no  tariff  put  upon  shoddy  at  this  time.  This  reached  me 
to  day  officialh'. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  chairman  asked  me  about  this  enormous  increase 
in  shoddj'.  Under  the  McKinley  law,  a  woolen-mill  hand  had  steady 
employment  and  earned  $10  a  week,  and  could  buy  an  all-wool  suit 
containing  no  shoddy  for  $10,  witli  the  proceeds  of  one  week's  labor. 
Owing  to  the  closing  of  the   mills   (the  result  of  the  Wilson   law) 
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which  did  not  average  half  time  in  189G,  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tage of  free  wool,  he  earned  onlj^  $5  a  week.  The  hxed  charges  for  fuel 
and  provisions  for  his  table  and  rent  which  go  on  nights  and  Siiiulays, 
absorbed  all  of  the  $5  which  he  has  earned,  and  he  has  had  no  money 
left  with  which  to  buy  clothing,  not  even  shoddy  clothing.  And  men 
who  made  810  all-wool  suits  out  of  55  cent  scoured  wool,  under  ])rotec- 
tion,  could  not  sell  them  even  with  30  cents  scoured  free  wool. 

Shoddy  goods  came  in  from  abroad  as  never  before,  and  85  shoddy 
suits  made  of  cheap  imi)orted  goods  were  in  the  stores.  Our  manufac- 
turers had  to  make  $r}  suits  to  compete.  They  could  not  make  them 
out  of  pure  wool,  even  cheap  free  wool,  they  had  to  use  shoddy,  and 
the  result  was  that  there  was  a  good,  brisk,  keen  market  ibr  foreign 
shoddy  and  a  narrowed  market  for  pure  wool.  Free  wool  which  was 
to  "widen  our  market,''  narrowed  <mr  market  so  that  half  of  the  mills 
closed,  and  many  of  those  which  did  run,  used  shoddy  where  under  the 
McKinley  law  they  used  only  pure  wool. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Have  the  sales  of  the  better  grades  of  wool  or  the 
price  increased  or  decreased  under  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  bill? 

Mr.  Justice.  This  diagram  shows  the  decrease  in  price  [indicating]. 
As  to  sales,  I  deal  mainly  in  domestic  wool.  My  sales  of  American  wool 
for  the  first  year  of  the  Wilsqn  law  were  reduced  one-third,  and  my 
sales  for  the  second  year  of  free  wool  were  reduced  one-half  below  the 
average  of  the  McKinley  period.  The  McKinley  law  made  it  an  induce- 
ment for  our  manufacturers  to  use  domestic  wool.  The  Wilson  law 
gave  our  home  market  to  the  foreign  woolgrower. 

]Mr.  ]\[cMiLLiN.  What  I  am  asking  is  the  effect  upon  the  value  or 
price  of  goods — woolen  goods — whether  such  goods  diminished  or 
increased  in  price  by  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Justice.  Of  course  they  decreased  in  price  to  the  extent  of  25 
cents  per  pound  on  the  scoured  wool,  and  they  were  also  further 
lowered  in  price  by  a  greater  use  of  shoddy.  They  were  thus  nomi- 
nally cheapened  by  the  use  of  shoddy,  but  in  reality  they  were  dearer 
to  the  wearer  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  shoddy. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  To  what  extent? 

]\Ir.  Justice.  Such  a  suit  as  I  have  on  contains  about  3  pounds  of 
pure  scoured  wool — no  shoddy.  It  is  impossible  to  use  shoddy  iu 
worsted  yarn.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  such  a  suit  is  about  75 
cents  below  the  McKinley  price.  That  is  the  difference  made  between 
the  use  of  30-cent  free  wool  scoured  and  55-ceut  protected  scoured 
wool. 

]Mr.  DoLLiVEK.  Do  you  mean  the  price  of  the  cloth  at  the  factory  or 
the  price  of  the  suit  of  clothes  to  the  i)urchaser! 

Mr.  Justice.  Tliis  is  a  cheviot  suit  made  of  coarse  combed  or  worsted 
wool.  It  is  coarser  than  this  merino  sample  [illustratingl.  It  is  about 
such  wool  as  grows  on  Shropshire  sheep.  Around  the  Mediterranean 
there  are  carpet  wools  from  which  wool  has  been  imported  to  make* 
cheviot  suits.  You  know  that  on.  the  ribs  of  the  sheep  there  is  found  a 
finer  fiber  of  wool  than  on  other  parts  of  the  carcass.  Measured  under 
a  microscoi)e  the  diameter  of  the  fiber  would  be  less  than  the  diameter 
of  fibers  of  wool  grown  on  the  hips  or  back  or  neck  or  on  other  parts. 
The  law  of  18S3  was  nn)St  loosely  constructed  with  regard  to  Schedule  K. 
Its  faultswere  admirably  corrected  by  the  Joint  convention  that  arranged 
the  wording  and  classifications  and  divisions  of  Schedule  K  of  the 
McKinley  law.  Under  the  law  of  ISS.'J  third-class  or  Mediterranean 
car])ct  wools  were  sorted  in  hhirope  and  the  finer  i)()rtion  of  the  ileeces, 
such  as  sorts  from  the  ribs,  were  brought  in  and  it  entered  into  the 
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manufacture  of  kuittiug"  yarns  aucl  of  cheviots.  So  you  can  thus  see 
how  carpet  ^\'ools  can  make  less  difference  in  the  cost  of  clothing  than 
where  only  merino  wool  is  used.  The  difference  is  75  cents  between 
the  McKinley  price  and  the  in'esent  price  in  the  cost  of  the  clothiug  I 
have  on,  the  duplicate  of  which  in  wear  and  a])pearance  may  be  made 
of  such  so-called  third-class  wool  or  carpet  wool  as  I  speak  of.  That  is 
of  the  finer  sorts  off  of  the  ribs  of  some  Mediterranean  fleeces  classified 
as  third-class  or  carpet  wool. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Seventy-five  cents  in  the  cost  of  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  In  the  wool  now  in  the  cloth  of  this  suit. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  For  the  entire  suit? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes;  the  entire  suit,  exclusive  of  trimmings. 

Mr,  McMiLLiN.  Then  the  reduction  under  the  Wilson  bill  has  only 
been  75  cents  for  such  a  suit? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes;  that  is  all  in  such  goods  as  I  now  wear.  They 
are  not  heavy  goods,  but  are  such  as  a  workingman  would  wear. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  that  law  has  not  been  so  destructive  to  cloth- 
ing* manufacturers  as  has  been  made  out? 

Mr.  Justice.  The  removal  of  the  wool  duty  decreased  the  price  75 
cents  on  the  wool  contained  in  such  a  suit. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEE.  Has  that  found  any  expression  in  the  retail  prices  of 
the  clotliing  a  man  buys? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes;  of  course.  There  is  a  difference,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  of  93  cents  per  capita.  Free  wool  saved  the  nation  93 
cents  per  capita,  but  it  lost  the  nation  over  $400,000,000  in  purchasing 
power,  as  I  have  shown  before.  In  this  particular  goods  it  is  75  cents, 
or  18  cents  less  than  93  cents,  the  per  capita  rate,  because  this  is  made 
of  coarse  wool.  The  per  capita  saving  of  93  cents  is  for  wool  of  all 
kinds,  coarse  and  fine.  There  is  none  of  this  fine  or  merino  wool 
[indicating]  in  this  suit  of  clothes. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  My  inquiry  was  as  to  the  difference  in  price  of  the 
finished  product,  and  that  was  your  answer,  I  suj)posef 

Mr.  Justice.  I  thought  some  question  of  this  kind  might  come  up, 
and  so  I  had  the  cloth  in  this  suit  weighed  by  the  tailor  before  he  made 
it  up.  It  weighed  3  pounds  and  a  few  ounces.  It  is  not  the  heaviest 
goods.  It  is  suitable  for  this  weather  and  it  is  the  kind  made  up  and 
sold  to  men  in  moderate  circumstances — not  fine  goods. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  your  answer  had  reference  to  the  finished  article? 

Mr.  Justice.  To  the  difference  between  the  price  of  McKinley  wool 
and  the  Wilson-Gorman  or  free  wool  in  this  cloth.  It  is  only  the  dif- 
ference between  protection  and  free  trade  on  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  the  difference  in  value 
of  the  goods  to  the  consumer  of  such  a  suit  as  you  have  on  under  the 
McKinley  bill  and  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the  consumer  in  such  a  suit 
as  this  is  about  75  cents.  That  is  less  than  the  average  annual  per 
capita  saving  to  the  consumer,  which  figures,  viz,  93  cents,  I  have 
previously  given  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Do  the  tailors  give  you  the  benefit  of  that  difference? 

Mr.  Justice.  No.  This  suit,  when  made  by  a  wholesale  clothing  manu- 
facturer, retails  at  $10.  I  understand  from  the  manufacturer  who  made 
the  cloth  that  the  clothier  sells  suits  of  this  cloth  at  wholesale  at  $7.50. 

There  Jias  of  late  been  lack  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  a  lack  of 

profit  to  the  middle  man,  and,  in  fixct,  nobody  has  made  any  money  out 

of  it.    The  merchant  tailor  that  made  this  particular  suit  got  $20  for 

making  and  trimming  it  for  me.     I  furnished  the  cloth,  which  was  given 
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to  me  bv  the  manufacturer,  but  wholesale  manufacturers  sell  suits  made 
of  this  cloth  for  87.50,  so  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  the  gentleman  will  allow  an  interruption,  T  would  like 
to  know  if  the  class  of  goods  which  you  are  wearing  is  not  ])urchasable 
at  alxmt  one-half  what  it  was  before  the  AVilson  bill  went  into  ellect? 

]\Ir.  Justice.  No,  sir;  other  things  being  equal,  75  cents  would  make 
the  only  difterence  in  the  cost  before  and  the  cost  now,  by  reason  of  the 
difference  in  free  or  protected  wool.  If  there  is  any  other  ditlerence  in 
the  present  cost  it  is  made  by  a  lessening  of  the  profit  or  by  actual  loss 
to  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  element  which  enters 
into  the  construction  of  such  goods.  I  know  nothing  about  any  other 
details  in  the  cost  of  this  suit,  except  the  difference  between  the 
Mc  Kin  ley  cost  and  the  Wilson-Gornmn  cost  of  the  raw  wool  in  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  make  any  estimate  of  the  effect  of  compen- 
satory duties  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  1  know  nothing  about  that  element  in  this  case.  I 
have  figured  up  the  difterence  between  the  protected  and  free-trade 
prices  of  the  wool  in  it. 

Mr.  Turner  (continuing).  I  mean  the  compensatory  duty  put  on  for 
the  manufacturer's  benefit. 

COMPENSATORY  DUTIES. 

The  (liffiptilty  in  placiiipj  liigh  rates  of  duty  Tipon  wool  cornea  from  tlie  nhjection 
wliicli  legislators  hare  to  the  necessary  corresponding  increase  in  the  compensatory 
duties  upon  finished  cloth.  It  takes  4  pounds  of  wool  of  the  lirst  class  (merino 
wool,  shrinkage  60  per  cent)  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  clotlu  Ever,v  increase 
of  1  cent  per  pound  in  the  duty  upon  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class  involves  an 
increase  of  i  cents  per  pound  in  the  duty  upon  finished  cloth,  without  which  the 
mills  would  he  closed  and  the  wool  marlvet  destroyed.  Owing  to  this  necessary 
provision,  manufacturers  are  barred  from  the  importation  of  wools  shriukiug  over 
60  per  cent.     See  following  diagram  (p. 183). 
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Mr.  Justice.  I  am  apin'oacbiiig  tliat  subject  now,  wliicli  will  about 
conclude  jny  remarks.  lu  alluding"  to  this  suit  of  clotlies  soinethiug 
wliieli  I  wish  to  explain  is  suggested.  This  cloth  Avas  made  by  a  tirm 
that  were  American  manufacturers,  under  the  law  of  18G7,  and  they 
discovered  when  that  law  was  succeeded  by  the  tariff  of  1883  that  they 
could  Imi^ort  "worsteds"  at  a  lower  duty  than  was  paid  on  the  cheapest 
shoddy  goods.  They  Avqnt  over  to  Bradford,  Ihigland,  and  sent  over 
a  shipment  of  supertiue  goods,  which  Avas  entered  at  the  custom-house 
as  "worsteds.''  The  appraisers  classified  them  at  lirst  as  woolen  cloths. 
These  goods  were  taken  around  to  the  wholesale  dealers  and  the  unani- 
mous opinion  among  the  trade  was  that  they  were  commercially  known 
as  "  worsteds."  They  took  them  out  as  worsteds  but  paid  the  cloth 
duties  under  protest.  The  courts  afterwards  decided  that,  as  the  com- 
mercial name  Avas  "  worsted,"  the  framers  of  the  tariff  bill  had  meant 
that  this  class  of  all-pure  wool  cloth  should  come  in  as  worsteds,  which 
proved  to  be  at  a  less  duty  than  common  shoddy  goods.  (It  is  impos- 
sible to  put  any  shoddy  in  worsted  yarn.)  Finding  their  case  strong 
and  safe,  they  employed  mills  in  Bradford,  England,  to  produce  worst- 
eds, and  sent  their  product  to  their  Philadelphia  selling  house.  When 
the  McKinley  law  x^assed,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  came  to 
Washington  to  protest  against  higher  duties.  He  had  a  suit  of  clothes 
with  him  by  which  he  undertook  to  show  how  the  price  would  be 
increased  to  the  consumer  if  the  McKinley  bill  passed.  After  the  law 
of  1890  went  into  operation  he  found  that  he  could  not  sell  a  single 
yard  of  his  English  cloth  under  the  McKinley  law.  He  was  shut  out 
of  the  American  market.  These  goods  could  then  be  made  here  in 
America  alone.  He  m  as  compelled  to  move  his  machinery  to  America. 
He  located  about  IG  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  established  his 
American  factory.  As  soon  as  he  could  get  liis  mill  in  operation  under 
the  McKinley  law,  he  issued  a  circular  to  his  old  customers  stating  that 
he  would  sell  the  same  goods  here,  made  of  the  same  quality  of  wool, 
and  at  no  higher  price  than  that  at  which  he  sold  them  before  in 
England  under  the  lower  duty  of  1883. 

Who  pays  the  diity  in  such  a  case?  This  firm,  having  run  their  mill 
under  free  trade  in  England  and  under  the  McKinley  law  in  the  United 
States,  are  the  best  equipped  persons  that  1  know  of  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  American 
and  foreign  factory  operative.  Some  of  their  Bradford  liel])  followed 
them  to  America.  They  thus  actually  employed  the  same  men  on  the 
same  looms  and  on  the  same  kind  of  goods.  Their  answer  to  the  question 
so  often  asked  about  the  comparative  efticicncy  of  such  labor  has  been  put 
into  jjriiit.  It  is  to  the  elfect  that  the  same  men,  with  double  the  Eng- 
lish ])ay  in  America,  with  better  food  and  clothing,  and  better  houses  to 
live  in  here,  are  less  efticient  than  they  Avere  in  England.  1  said  to  the 
senior  partner,  "That  is  at  variance  Aviththe  general  impression."  He 
explained  his  statement  in  this  Avay :  On  the  other  side,  if  a  man  leaves 
his  loom  before  he  AA'eaA^es  out  his  Avarp  he  can  be  put  in  jail  for  breach 
of  contract.  Here  a  man  may  shift  his  belt  onto  the  loose  i)u]ley  and 
stop  his  loom,  leaving  the  shuttle  in  the  warp,  and  clear  out,  and  you 
have  no  redress.  Here  they  become  careless,  are  soon  demoralized,  and 
altogether  a  great  deal  more  independent  than  in  iMigland.  He  has  fig- 
ured out  just  how  mu(;li  Avas  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  and  here  on 
weaving  on  the  sinne  goods,  without  regard  to  the  nuiterial  in  it.  1 
mean  tlie  same  sort  of  Avcaving  by  the  Siinu^  men  who  had  Avorked  for 
him  in  Bradford  under  free  trade  and  under  the  JNIcKiidey  law  here.  In 
England  they  receive  about  JCl  (or  less  than  $55)  a  week  for  weaving. 
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The  same  men  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  McKinley  law,  received  over 
$10  a  week  for  precisely  the  same  work — an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in 
wages  over  those  earned  in  England ;  that  is,  a  dili'erence  of  100  per 
cent  in  favor  of  the  American  workman.  A  similar  increase  over 
English  wages  is  the  rule  all  through  other  branches  of  this  business. 
If,  with  your  permission,  I  may  occupy  any  more  of  your  time,  as  that 
which  was  allotted  to  me  has  already  been  used  up,  I  will  come  to  the 
question  of  the  compensatory  duty,  which  seems  to  be  most  difficult 
question  for  those  to  understand  who  are  not  in  the  business.  (See 
table  on  page  1523.) 

This  first  sample  [indicating]  is  a  fine  Montana  wool  of  Merino  blood. 
It  shrinks  70  per  cent.  It  yields  30  per  cent  of  clean  scoured  wool  like 
the  sample  [indicating.]  It  takes  5  pounds  5^  ounces  of  such  wool  to 
make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth,  or  1  pound  5i  ounces  more  than  the 
McKinley  compensatory  duties  i)rovided  for.  Western  Australia  pro- 
duces similar  wool  in  great  abundance,  with  a  shrinkage  of  70  per  cent. 
It  does  not  come  to  America,  because  the  manufacturers  are  not  willing 
to  pay  the  freight  on  the  70  per  cent  of  dirt.  The  freight  on  wool  from 
London  to  mills  in  Pennsylvania  15  miles  by  rail  from  the  wharf  where 
the  European  steamer  lands  is  only  one-fourth  of  a  centper  pound.  With 
no  duty  on  wool  to-day,  manufacturers  here  do  not  import  any  of  this 
kind  of  wool.  I  asked  why.  The  answer  was,  "  Because  we  can  not 
pay  freight  on  dirt.''  "  But,"  I  said,  "  the  Montana  woolgrower  has  the 
same  amount  of  dirt  in  his  wool  and  he  pays  eight  times  the  all-rail 
freight  from  Montana  to  Xew  York  that  you  pay  from  London  to  your 
mill,  and  you  can  not  pay  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  against  the 
American  growers'  3  cents  per  pound  freight  on  70  per  cent  shrink  wool 
across  the  continent.  How  is  it  you  can  not  use  that  class  of  Australian 
wool  when  the  freight  is  only  one-fourth  of  a  cent  jier  pound?"  He 
replied,  "We  do  not  want  it.  We  want  only  light-shrink  wool;  but  we 
do  want  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool,  so  that  the  foreign  manufacturer 
may  have  our  competition  and  will  not  be  able  to  buy  them  at  his  own 
price,  as  he  now  does,  and  make  cheap  goods  that  would  compete  with 
our  goods."  There  is  nothing  in  this  argument,  for  at  the  last  London 
sales  and  the  majority  of  all  of  the  previous  sales  these  skirted  Port 
Philip  wools  suitable  for  America  were  10  per  cent  higher,  by  reason  of 
the  competition  of  American  buyers,  while  the  70  per  cent  shrink  faulty 
wools  were  neglected  and  were  unchanged  or  lower  in  price. 

Now  there  is  no  tariff  on  wool,  wools  are  free.  No  duty  stands  in 
the  way  of  importing  these  faulty  wools  now.  If  our  manufacturers 
want  an  ad  valorem  duty  in  order  to  have  access  to  these  faulty  wools 
after  a  duty  is  on,  why  don't  they  take  advantage  of  their  i)rivilege 
and  import  them  now,  when  there  is  no  duty?  They  have  the  freest 
access  to  these  cheap,  heavy  wools  to-day  and  they  will  not  touch  them. 
This  disposes  of  the  contention  that  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool  are 
necessary  to  give  our  manufacturers  access  to  all  classes  of  inferior, 
cheap  wools.  A  s  they  do  not  import  them  when  wool  is  free,  they  never 
will  import  them  under  any  form  of  duty;  and  those  who  use  this  argu- 
ment, if  sincere,  are  deceiving  themselves  alone. 

The  next  sample  is  XX  Ohio  unwashed.  It  shrinks  65  per  cent.  It 
is  wool  of  the  same  breed  as  the  other  heavier  sample  from  western 
Australia.  One  is  grown  in  Ohio  and  one  in  western  Australia,  but  if 
both  were  scoured  they  would  look  alike,  and  nobody  could  tell  the 
difference.  If  the  wool  in  western  Australia  was  grown  in  Ohio  it 
would  look  like  that  sample  of  Ohio.  [Mr.  Justice  illustrated  this  part 
of  his  statement  with  various  samples.]  Both  will  show  under  the 
microscope  a  diameter  of  two  thousandths  of  an  inch.     The  difference 
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in  the  wools  is  ouly  the  difference  in  tlie  characteristics  of  soil  and 
climate  of  the  different  localities  in  which  they  were  grown.  If  you 
would  reverse  the  conditions,  this  [indicatinji]  wool  would  look  like 
that  and  that  wool  would  look  like  this  [illustrating]. 

It  takes  about  4  pounds  9A  ounces  of  this  Ohio  tine  unwashed  to 
make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth.  If  a  manufacturer  imports  this  same 
class  of  wool  from  western  Australia  (with  the  McKinley  duty  of  11 
cents  per  pound  on  wool  and  the  compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  on 
every  pound  of  imported  cloth,  to  compensate  him  for  the  duty  paid  to 
the  Government  on  the  wool  used  to  make  that  cloth)  it  would  take  4 
pounds  OJ  ounces  of  greasy  Australian  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth. 
He  would  have  to  pay  50:^  cents  on  the  4  pounds  9^  ounces,  which  is 
the  quantity  of  wool  required  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth  out  of  such 
wool,  which  would  involve  him  in  an  outlay  of  6^  cents  in  duties  more 
than  the  compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  which  the  law  allows  on 
imported  cloth.  The  result  is  he  is  barred  frcmi  importing-  65  per  cent 
shrink  wool,  the  duties  therefore  on  such  wool  would  be  0^  cents 
more  than  the  compensatory  duty  on  the  cloth  which  it  would  make. 
This  class  of  wool  is  not  now  imported  to  any  extent  even  though  the 
duty  has  been  taken  oft".  With  freight  on  such  heavy  wool  only  one- 
fourth  cent  per  pound  from  London  to  America,  the  manufacturer  does 
not  want  it,  therefore  it  is  safe  to  conclude,  as  already  stated,  that  if 
he  will  not  have  it  when  there  are  no  duties,  he  will  never  want  it  under 
any  sort  of  ad  valorem  duties.  But  the  point  is,  that  if  he  did  import 
such  inferior  West  Australian  or  similar  wool  he  would  be  out  of  pocket 
6^  cents  below  the  coini^eusatory  duty  on  every  pound  of  cloth  manu- 
factured from  such  wool. 

Now,  this  is  a  sample  of  a  lighter  shrink  wool,  and  of  course  the 
compensatory  duty  required  would  be  less.  Tiiis  sample  corresponds 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  Lower  Australian,  and  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  wool, 
although  it  is  New  York  or  Michigan  heavy  fine  washed,  shrinking  00 
per  cent  and  yielding  40  per  cent  of  clean  scoured.  It  takes  4  i)ounds 
to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth,  and  the  importer  would  have  to  pay 
44  cents  duty  on  the  wool.  This  is  the  heaviest  class  of  wool  that  could 
be  imported  under  the  McKinley  arrangement  of  compensatory  duties. 

This  brings  us  to  the  wools  which  are  skirted,  which  are  the  only 
kinds  of  merino  wools  now  largely  imported  under  free  wool,  and  the 
only  kind  that  ever  will  be  largely  imported.  The  compensatory  duty 
on  cloth  when  less  than  the  duty  the  wool  required  to  make  such  cloth 
makes  wool  of  CO  per  cent  shrinkage  the  dividing  line,  or  in  other  words, 
wools  yielding  40  per  cent  or  more  of  clean  scoured  wool,  are  the  only 
ones  that  are  used  in  America  with  a  compensatory  duty  on  cloth. 

The  next  sam])le  is  still  lighter.  It  is  an  Adelaide,  and  corresponds 
with  Ohio  XX  ileece  washed.  This  is  a  wool  shrinking  55  per  cent  and 
yielding  45  per  cent  of  clean  scoured  wool.  Only  the  very  best  of  the 
Adelaide  wools  shrink  as  low  as  55  per  cent;  some  of  them  run  up  to 
70  per  cent.  This  is  skirted  avooI.  The  American  wool  of  the  same 
kind  and  quality  is  not  skirted  and  from  this  cause  sells  in  tlie  grease 
at  a  lower  price.  These  American  and  foreign  wools  of  tlie  same  grade 
practically  enter  into  the  same  cloth.  When  a  manufacturer  imports 
enough  of  this  class  of  Adelaide  (55  ])er  cent  shrinkage)  to  make  a 
pound  of  clotl)  he  pays  the  Government  .'iO.lO  cents  duty  on  3  ])ounds 
8J  ounces  which  is  the  amount  it  takes  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth.  He 
saves  the  small  fraction  of  4.90  cents  out  of  the  compensatory  duty. 
This  shows  the  inducement  to  import  skirted  light  shrink  wools.  (See 
table  on  page  1523.) 
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This  sample  [indicatmg]  is  Port  Phillip  greasy  superior,  which  is  the 
most  valuable  wool  iu  the  world.  It  also  corresponds  with  the  XX 
Ohio  although  it  is  cleaner.  Three  pounds  three  and  one-half  ounces 
of  this  high  class  of  Port  Phillip  skirted  fine  wool  will  make  a  pound  of 
cloth.  It  is  very  clean.  It  is  on  account  of  its  light  shrinkage  that  it 
takes  such  a  small  quantity,  as  each  pound  yields  50  per  cent  of  clean 
scoured  wool.  If  a  manufacturer  wants  to  import  only  enough  wool  to 
make  1  pound  of  cloth  he  would  import  3  pounds  34  ounces  and  would 
pay  the  Government  in  duty  35.20  cents  on  the  wool  and  thus  save  the 
small  fraction  of  8.S0  cents  out  of  the  compensatory  duty  on  a  pound  of 
finished  cloth.  This  class  of  wool  is  limited.  The  treasurer  of  the 
Washington  Mills  in  an  open  letter  states  that  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
product  of  Australia  is  as  clean  as  that.  His  estimate  is  entirely  too 
small,  but  whatever  may  be  the  quantity,  there  never  was  any  difficulty 
in  procuring  an  ample  supply  of  it,  and  our  manufacturers  have  never 
been  compelled,  even  with  free  wool,  to  resort  to  the  faulty  wools  that 
require  more  than  4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  clotb, 
and  I  contend  that  they  never  will  be  required  to,  nor  will  they,  in  my 
opinion,  desire  to  do  so. 

This  last  sample  is  tbe  lightest  wool  that  comes  from  Australia.  The 
shrinkage  is  45  per  cent,  and  it  yields  55  per  cent  of  clean,  scoured  wool. 
While  there  is  a  limited  amount  of  this  wool,  there  never  was  too  little 
for  America.  It  takes  only  2  pounds  14i  ounces  of  this  kind  to  make 
a  pound  of  finished  cloth.  The  duty  on  this  2  pounds  14i  ounces  would 
be  only  33  cents,  while  the  compensatory  McKiuley  duty  was  44  cents 
per  pound  on  cloth,  so  that  if  all  manufacturers  could  use  this  kind  they 
would  save  12  cents  out  of  the  compensatory  duty  on  each  pound  of 
cloth  made  of  such  wool.     (See  table  on  page  1523.) 

The  McKinley  Schedule  K,  which  imposed  a  duty  of  11  cents  per 
pound  upon  wool,  determined  the  compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  per 
pound  on  the  cloth  by  taking  shrinky  wools  yielding  40  per  cent  of 
scoured  as  the  dividing  line.  The  great  bulk  of  the  world's  supply  of 
wool  (I  suppose  fully  75  per  cent  of  it)  is  so  shrinky  that  a  compensatory 
duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  would  involve  a  manufacturer  iu  a  loss  by 
its  use.  But  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  such  as  shrinks  less  than  GO 
per  cent.  The  lighter  the  shrinkage,  you  will  observe,  the  greater  is 
the  amount  of  the  compensatory  duty  which  the  manufacturer  saves. 
It  was  not  foreseen  by  the  joint  convention  of  woolgrowers  and  woolen 
manufacturers  that  formed  Schedule  K  of  the  McKinley  law  that  the 
manufacturer  was  to  get  any  fraction  of  the  compensatory  duty,  but 
the  working  of  it  for  four  years  developed  this  fact,  and  its  operation 
completely  justified  its  inventors. 

After  the  compensatory  duty  was  removed  and  nothing  was  left  but 
the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  (which,  through  undervaluations  and 
false  invoices,  is  not  all  collected),  the  manufacturer  began  to  be  com- 
pelled to  close  his  mills.  It  was  found  that  a  nominal  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  of  50  lier  cent  to  cover  a  difference  of  over  100  per  cent  in  wages 
between  here  and  abroad  would  not  do.  By  limiting  his  purchases  to 
light  shrinking  wools  the  manufacturer  could,  under  the  McKinley  law, 
save,  as  already  explained,  a  small  fraction  of  the  compensatory  duty, 
and  if  that  had  not  been  the  case  his  mills  would  have  been  closed  under 
the  McKinley  law,  as  they  are  closed  to-day  with  the  inadequate  Wilson 
low  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  another  important  fact,  that  the  McKin- 
ley law  made  the  duties  part  specific  and  part  ad  valorem,  so  that  the 
ad  valorem  was  the  subordinate  part  of  the  duty?    Under  the  act  of 
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1894  the  duty  is  exclusively  ad  valorem,  and  therefore  our  wliole  atten- 
tion may  be  directed  to  undervaluation;  and  is  it  not  true  that  there 
has  been  an  incentive  to  undervaluation  which  has  resulted,  in  practice, 
in  there  being  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  duty  collected  than  there  was 
under  the  other  law? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  not  that  a  iact  that  you  have  to  take  into 
consideration*? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes;  it  is  a  very  grave  matter,  involving  the  opening 
or  closing  of  our  mills,  upon  which  we  depend  for  a  market  for  domestic 
wool. 

I  will  quote  in  this  connection  from  a  pamphlet  which  I  shall  hand  in, 
marked  Appendix  A,  to  whicli  1  now  allude,  and  which  bears  directly 
and  forcibly  on  that  point.  It  is  entitled  ''Prophesy  and  Experience," 
and  is  from  the  September  number  of  the  bulletin  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Woolen  Manufiicturers.  It  is  a  most  comprehensive  and 
clear  statement  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  as  well  a  most  earnest 
plea  for  the  woolgrower  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  as 
well  as  for  the  factory  operative,  and  for  the  man  who  employs  him. 
For  conciseness  and  clearness  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it,  and  for  this 
renson  I  desire  to  have  it  included  in  my  argument.  On  page  14  of 
Exhibit  A  you  will  fi^id  that  the  average  importation  of  cloth  under 
the  first  three  years  of  the  McKinley  law  was  about  13,000,000  pounds 
or  a  total  of  41,700,000  for  the  whole  period.  Tlie  average  value  of 
tliese  importations  was  about  $12,300,000  per  year,  or  a  total  of 
$37,019,000.  Comparing  the  year  1895  with  the  whole  period  of  the 
McKinley  law,  or  rather  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893  (for  everyone 
admits  that  the  law  was  a  dead  letter  after  March  1,  1893,  and  that 
the  Wilson  law  was  discounted  after  that  date,  and  what  hai)pened 
between  March  1  of  that  year  and  the  time  when  the  Wilson  law  went 
into  effect  is  of  no  value  for  a  basis  for  estimating  its  utility),  we  find 
that  the  importations  amounted  to  over  40,000,000  pounds,  with  a  cus- 
tom-house value  of  about  $25,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  200 
per  cent  in  pounds  over  the  annual  average  of  the  first  three  years  of 
the  McKinley  law,  but  the  value  is  only  doubled  or  increased  100  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  wools  had  not  fallen  abroad? 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  advanced  in 
price  abroad.  As  already  shown  Port  Phillip  fine  advanced  in  London 
5  cents  per  pound  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  year  1895,  Avhen 
the  effects  of  the  opening  of  our  markets  was  fully  felt  abroad,  as  you 
will  see  by  tables  appended. 

[Juatjce,  Batoman  &  Co.,  circular,  August  1,  1896.] 
THE   EFFECTS   OF   FKEE   WOOL. 

In  Tal)lo  a  is  a  schedule  of  twelve  leadint;;  grades  of  American  wool,  with  the 
prices  in  the  markets  of  I'hiladelphia,  r.oston,  and  New  '^ork,  on  Anj;nst  1,  1S92, 
during  the  second  year  of  the  Mclvinley  law,  when  that  law  was  in  full  and  undis- 
turliiHl  o]ieration.  In  the  next  column  are  the  prices  in  the  same  markets  at  this 
date,  the  second  year  of  the  Wilson-Cormnn  law.  In  tlie  third  column  is  the  numher 
of  cents  per  pound  decline  caused  by  the  removal  of  llio  McKinley  duties.  The 
average  decline  by  the  substitution  of  free  trade  for  McKinhsy  protection  on  wool 
has  already  been  12}  per  cent,  and  prices  are  still  falling.  'J"he  average  price  of  wool 
in  London,  ff)r  wool  of  the  same  kind  and  f|uality,  from  18(JS  to  18!ll,  was  51  ]>er 
cent  lower  than  in  the  protected  markets  of  the  United  States  during  that  time. 
This  diflference  has  now  been  overcome  by  the  domestic  decline  and  the  foreign 
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advance.  The  removal  of  protection,  which  caused  American  prices  to  fall,  stimu- 
lated the  Loudon  wool  market,  and  the  latter  has  been  advanciui^diiriug  the  period 
that  American  markets  liavo  been  decliuiug.  The  London  prices  for  foreign  wool  of 
the  same  kind  and  quality  as  the  domestic  are  shown  in  Table  B.  If  it  was  not  the 
removal  of  the  McKinley  duties  which  caused  this  decline  in  American  wools  when 
the  markets  of  the  world  were  advancing,  what  was  it? 

Table  A. — American  wool,  PMladelpMa  and  Boston  prices. 


XX  Ohio  washed 

Ohio  mediviiii  washed 

Ohio  coarse  washed  (J  blood) 

Ohio  line  unwashed 

Indiana  and  Missouri  line  unwashed 

Indiana  and  Missouri  medium  unwashed  (J  blood) 
Indiana  and  Missouri  coarse  (J  blood)  unwashed. . 

Oregon  and  Colorado  fine,  shrink  70  per  cent 

XX  Ohio  scoured 

Ohio  medium  scoured 

Ohio  J  blood  scoured 

Orejion  and  Colorado  fine  scoured 


Price  Aug.  pP^fe  Aug 

1,1892,^1      I'^f- 
second  vear  second  year 
01  McEu     of  Wilson- 


Cents. 
29 
33 
32J 
20^ 

19i 

251 

24J 

17 

63 

55 

43 

57 


Cents. 
17 
19* 
18* 
12" 
11 

15 
8 
35 
33 
25 
30 


Amount 

per pound 

lower. 


Cents. 
12 
131 
14 
»h 
H 
lOJ 
9| 
9 
30 
22 
18 
27 


Average  American  decline  in  two  years,  42J  per  cent. 

Taujle  B. — Foreign  wool,  London  prices. 


Port  Philip  greasy  (similar  to  XX  Ohio) 

New  Zealand  and  crossbred  greasy  (similar  to  Oliio  nieduim) 

English  Shropshire  hoggets  ^similar  to  Ohio  J  blood) 

Capo  grease  (similar  to  territorial  fine) 

Port  Philip  scoured 

New  Zealand  crossbred  scoured 

English  Shropshire  hogs 

Fine  Cape  scoured 


Price  Aug. 

1,1892, 
in  London. 


Pence. 
11 

9* 
10| 

6 
22 
16 
13* 
15" 


Price  Aug. 

1, 1896, 
in  Loudon. 


Pence. 
11 
10 
10* 
7" 
22 
17* 
14" 
174 


Higher. 


Pence. 


2J 


Average  London  advance  in  two  years,  9  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  tliat  fact  a  demonstration  that  under  exclu- 
sively the  ad  valorem  system  there  have  been  enormous  undervalua- 
tions, to  an  extent  unknown  before"? 

Mr.  Justice.  This  foct  alone  would  indicate  an  undervaluation  of 
about  33^  jjcr  cent,  because  here  is  evidence  that  the  quantity  has 
increased  three  times,  or  thribbled,  and  the  values  iiave  only  doubled. 
That  will  be  found  on  page  14  of  Exhibit  A,  which  I  submit,  and  to 
which  I  again  call  your  attention  as  most  important,  as  showing  where 
the  Government  is  losing  its  revenue. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  about  which  I  wish  to  speak,  and  then  I 
will  close,  thanking  the  committee  for  its  indulgence,  and  apologiziug 
to  it  for  having  taken  up  so  much  more  time  than  was  originally  assigned 
to  me  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  However,  this  is  an  important 
matter,  and  if  it  were  printed  only  without  any  oral  explanation,  a  good 
deal  of  its  force  would  be  lost. 

In  making  a  new  tariff  law  there  seems  to  be  a  general  impres- 
sion among  the  public  that  you  must  make  a  conservative  bill,  which 
means  low  taxation,  but  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  tlie  increase  iu 
the  national  debt  under  President  Cleveland's  Administration  will 
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require  bigiier  taxation  per  capita  tlian  was  necessary  under  the 
Mclviuley  period.  By  the  time  tlie  new  revenue  law  goes  into  opera- 
tion the  increase  in  the  national  debt  threatens  to  a])proach  $0()(),O0U,O0O. 
I  arrive  at  these  ligures  in  tliis  way:  There  were  $L'GO,0()0,()(IO  of  bonds 
sold.  The  interest  on  those  bonds  up  to  the  time  they  mature  Avill  be 
over  $240,000,000.  This  interest  has  to  be  i)aid  out  of  taxes  before  the 
bonds  are  paid,  which  makes  over  $500,000,000  increase  in  the  national 
debt  without  adding  the  deficit.  Now,  at  the  rate  of  the  increasing 
deficit  which  is  going-  on  (you  know  better  than  1  how  much  a  month) 
that  deficit  will  bring  the  total  debt  up  to  near  $000,000,000  by  the  time 
the  new  law  can  be  framed  and  passed.  The  pei>])le  will  therefore  have 
to  submit  to  a  higher  per  capita  taxation  than  under  the  jMcKinley  law, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  That  is  the  price  they  i)ay  for  the  experi- 
ment of  a  tarilf  for  revenue  only,  and  tliat  kind  of  i)olicy. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  If  they  have  a  luxury  they  must  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  do  not  take  into  account  that  between  $  1 00,000,000 
and  $200,000,000  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  are  on  hand  now  to  bcs 
used  in  any  way  the  Government  sees  proper. 

Mr.  Justice.  1  append  herewith  my  suggestion  of  the  proper  sort  of 
a  tariif  law.  It  provides  at  the  start  for  2  cents  per  pound  less  duty  on 
wool  of  the  first  class,  and  8  cents  per  pound  less  duty  on  cloth  than 
was  imposed  by  the  McKinley  law.  As  the  foreign  wool  supply  is 
rapidly  increasing  foreign  i^rices  must  fall.  They  will  undoubtedly  go 
lower  than  ever  before  soon  after  a  duty  is  imposed,  when  our  demand 
ceases,  for  in  order  to  avoid  the  duties  our  importers  and  foreign  con- 
signors will  have  shipi)ed  in  the  better  part  of  a  two  years'  supply  in 
advance  of  the  new  law.  As  wool  advanced  5  cents  per  pound  in  six 
months  after  our  duties  fell  and  we  began  to  buy  freely  of  theiu,  it  will 
decline  at  least  this  much  when  we  cease  for  a  i)eriod  to  buy.  Before 
we  again  begin  to  import  the  price,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  more 
than  5  cents  lower  than  it  is  to  day,  so  that  more  than  half  of  the  9 
cents  duty  provided  will  then  be  lost  in  the  increase  in  tlie  domestic 
price.  The  increase  in  tlie  price  of  wool  to  the  domestic  grower  will 
then  be  only  4  cents  above  its  present  value.  When  this  occurs  he  will 
be  disappointed,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  to  permit  the  new  law  to  be 
permanent.  There  nnist  therefore  be  provided  an  annual  increase  of 
1  cent  per  pound  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  for  ibur  years  to 
come,  as  is  indicated  in  the  wool  bill  which  I  herewith  suggest.  This 
plan  makes  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  landed  in  New  York  of  imported 
wool  and  imported  cloth  with  duty  paid,  less  than  the  average  cost  of 
the  same  articles  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  the  McKinley  law  iu 
1804,  when  the  duty  on  wool  was  11  cents  per  i)ound  and  the  duty  ou 
cloth  44  cents  ])cr  pound. 

The  following  table,  based  on  the  proposed  graduated  duty  and  also 
based  on  the  average  London  ])riceforten  years  ending  Avith  1894,  with 
the  probable  i)rice  at  the  end  of  each  subsecjuent  fiscal  year,  will  show 
that  the  cost  to  tlie  American  consumer  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1898  on  imported  wool,  in  comjjarison  with  the  McKinley  ])eriod,  will 
be  2  cents  ])er  ])ound  less  on  wool  and  8  cents  per  ])Oun(l  less  on  cloth; 
in  1899  it  will  be  3  cents  per  ])ound  less  than  the  McKinley  period  on 
wool  and  12  cents  ])er  pound  less  on  cloth;  and  at  the  eiul  of  the  fiscal 
year  1900  it  will  be  4  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  McKinley  period  on 
wool  and  10  cents  per  pound  lesson  cloth;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1901,  when  the  duty  will  continue  without  change,  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  will  be  o  cents  ])er  ]»ound  less  than  in  the  McKinley  period  on 
wool  and  liO  cents  per  pound  less  on  cloth. 
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SUGGESTED  WOOL   SCHEDULE. 

All  vrools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals  shall  Lo  divided 
for  the  purpose  of  lixiug  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon  into  the  three  following 
classes : 

Class  one,  that  is  to  say,  merino,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis  wools,  or  other  ■wools  of 
Merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  Down  clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  charac- 
ter with  any  of  the  preceding,  inchiding  such  as  have  been  heretofore  usually 
imported  into  the  I'nited  States  from  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape 
of  (iood  Hope,  IJussia,  Great  liritaiu,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also  including  all 
wools  not  hereinafter  described  or  designated  in  classes  two  and  tliree. 

Class  two,  that  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  Down  combing  wools, 
Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  of  English  blood,  and  usually  known 
hy  the  terms  herein  used,  and  also  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like 
animals. 

Class  three,  that  is  to  say,  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso, 
native  Smyrna,  Ivussiau  camel's  hair,  and  including  all  such  wools  of  like  character 
as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece, 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excepting  Improved  wools  hereinafter  provided  for. 

The  standard  samples  of  all  wools  w' hich  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  deposited  in 
the  principal  custom-houses  of  the  United  States,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  the  standards  ibr  the  classification  of  wools  under 
this  act,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  the  authority  to  lenew  these 
standards  and  to  make  such  additions  to  them  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required, 
and  he  shall  cause  to  be  deposited  like  standards  in  other  custom-houses  of  the  United 
States  w^hen  they  may  be  needed. 

Whenever  wools  of  class  three  shall  have  been  improved  by  the  admixture  of  Merino 
or  English  blond  from  their  present  character  as  represented  by  the  standard  samples 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  deposited  in  the  principal  custom-houses  of  the  United  States, 
such  improved  wools  shall  be  classified  for  duty  either  as  class  one  or  as  class  two, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  class  which  shall  be  imported  washed  shall  be  twice 
the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  bo  subjected  if  imported  unwashed; 
and  the  duty  on  wools  of  all  classes  wliicli  shall  bo  imported  scoured  shall  be  three 
times  the  duty  to  Avhich  they  would  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed. 

Unwashed  wools  shall  bo  considered  such  as  shall  have  been  shorn  from  the  sheep 
without  any  cleansing;  that  is,  in  their  natural  condition.  Washed  wools  shall  be 
considered  such  as  have  been  washed  with  water  on  the  sheep's  back.  Wool  washed 
in  any  other  manner  than  on  the  sheep's  back  shall  be  considered  as  scoured  wool. 

The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  al])aca,  and  other 
like  animals  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition,  or  which 
shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty, 
or  which  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture  of  tlirt,  or  any  otlier  foreign 
substance,  or  which  has  been  sorted  or  increased  in  A'alue  by  the  rejection  of  any 
part  of  the  original  lleece,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise 
subject:  Provided,  That  skirted  wools  as  now  imported  are  hereby  excepted. 
Wools  on  which  a  duty  is  assessed  aniouutiug  to  three  times  or  more  than  that  which 
would  be  assessed  if  said  wool  was  inijiorted  unwashed,  such  duty  sliall  not  be 
doubled  on  account  of  its  being  sorted.  If  any  bale  or  ijiickagi;  of  wool  or  hair 
specified  in  this  act  imported  as  of  any  specified  class,  or  claimed  l)y  tlio  importer  to 
be  duti,il>lo  as  of  any  specified  class,  shall  contain  any  Avool  or  hair  subject  to  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  class  so  specified,  the  whole  bale  or  package  shall  be 
suliject  to  the  higiiest  rate  of  duty  chargeable  on  wool  of  the  class  subject  to  such 
higher  rate  of  duty,  and  if  any  bale  or  ]iackago  bo  clainie<l  by  the  importer  to  bo 
shoddy,  uiiingo.  Hocks,  wool,  hair,  or  other  material  of  any  class  specified  in  tiiis 
act,  and  such  Itah^  contain  any  admixture  of  any  one  or  more  of  said  materials,  or  of 
any  other  material,  the  whole  bale  or  package  shall  bo  subject  to  duty  at  the  high- 
est rale  imposed  upon  any  article  in  said  bah^  or  ])ackage. 

The  duty  upon  all  wools  and  hair  of  the  first  class  shall  be  9  cents  per  pound  until 
June  ?>0,  1808,  then  10  cents  })er  pound  until  .lune  30,  1899,  then  11  cents  per  ])ouud 
until  .June  30,  1900,  and  J'J  cents  per  ])ouud  thereafter,  and  the  duty  upon  all  wools 
or  hnir  of  the  second  class  shall  lie  lli  ccinls  pel'  ])ound. 

<^)n  wools  of  the  tiiird  class  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the  third  class  the  value  whereof 
shall  be  ten  cents  or  less  per  pound,  iucludiug  charges,  the  duty  shall  be  four  cents 
lier  pound. 

On  wools  of  the  third  class  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the  third  class,  the  value  whereof 
shall  exceed  ten  cents  per  pound,  including  charges,  the  duty  shall  be  eight  cents 
per  ])0und. 

Wools  on  the  skin  shall  ])ay  the  same  r.ate  as  other  wools,  tlie  quantity  and  value 
to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 
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On  noils,  shoddy,  top  waste,  slabbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  yarn  waste, 
garnetted  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the  duty 
shall  be  thirty  couts  per  lionud. 

On  woolen  rags,  mungo,  and  flocks  the  duty  shall  bo  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals,  in  the  form  of 
roping,  roving,  or  tops,  and  all  wool  a*  id  hair  which  have  been  advanced  in  any  man- 
ner or  by  any  process  of  mauufactiire  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  bo  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed 
upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  iu  this  act. 


Chakt  D. 


American — Ohio  SXX    -washed, 
in  Philadelphia  and  Boston. . . . 

Australian — Port    Phillip    un- 
washed superior,  in  London . . . 


Average 

price 

1885  to  1894. 


31.22  cents.. 


21.70  cents. 


Under  pro- 
tection— 
American 
higher  than 
loreign. 


9 J  cents. 


Price  April  1, 
1896,  as 

compared  with 
average  of 
tcu  years. 


42.34  per  cent 

less. 

10.59  per  cent 
more. 


Price 

April  1, 

1896. 


18  cents. 
24  cents . 


Under  free 

trade- 
American 
lower  than 
foreign. 


American  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston 
Ohio  XX  washed. 


Australian  in  London, 
Port  Phillip  un- 
washed  superior. 


Average  price, 
1885  to  1894. 

Price,  Aprill, 
1896. 


Average  price, 
1885  to  1894. 


Price,  April  1, 
1896. 


Cents/ 
31. 22\ 


Cents/ 
18      \ 


lower,  or  42.34  per  cent. 


In    America    13.22    cents 


Cents 
21.  70" 


Cents/ 
24      \ 


— — ™=^— — ™-=— —  If  the  London  price 
had  remained  21.70  cents,  as  it  was  imder  the  Mc- 
Kinley  period,  the  American  decline  would  have 
been  over  51  per  cent. 


higher  in  London. 


10.59     per     cent 


Appendix  A. 

PROPHECY  AND  EXPERIENCE— THE  WOOL  TARIFF  OF  1894. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Xational  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Sejitember,  1896.] 

I. 


Pass  this  bill,  and  thousands  of  feet  heretofore  bare,  and  thousands  of  limbs  heretofore  naked  or 
covered  with  rags,  will  be  clothed  iu  suitable  gaiTiients;  and  the  condition  of  all  the  people  will  be 
improved.  It  will  give  employment  to  50,000  more  operatives  iu  woolen  mills;  it  will  increase  the 
demand  for  wool,  and  prices  will  increase;  and  with  increased  demand  for  labor,  wages  will  increase. 
Those  who  favor  its  passage  may  be  assured  that  they  have  done  something  to  lu'omote  the  general 
weal,  something 

"To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land." 

Speech  of  Hon.  William  M.  Springer,  April  4, 1892. 

Speaking  for  myself  it  is  immaterial,  in  my  judgment,  whether  the  sheep  grower  receives  any  ben- 
efit from  the  taritf  or  not.  Wliether  he  does  or  does  not,  I  am  for  free  wool — in  order  that  our  woolen 
manufacturers,  unburdened  by  a  tax  upon  foreign  wool  and  unburdened  by  a  like  tax  upon  home- 
grown wool,  may  manufacture  for  a  wider  market. — Speech  of  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan,  January  13, 

1894. 

It  is  well,  as  wo  approach  the  close  of  two  years'  experience  with  free  wool,  to 
examine  the  results  of  that  experiment.  The  two  extracts  above  will  serve  as  a  text; 
they  fairly  sample  the  promise  and  the  prophecy  which  ushered  in  the  uew  economic 
era.  No  change  was  ever  made  in  the  iiscal  policy  of  a  great  natiou  from  which  the 
people  were  led  to  expect  so  mncb.  It  was  to  be  the  panacea  for  all  industrial  ills, 
real  and  imaginary.  If  the  farmer  incidently  suffered  from  it^as  IMr.  Bryan,  with 
a  candor  lacking  in  most  of  bis  colleagues,  intimated  he  might — the  loss  was  to  be 
made  good  liy  the  wider  market  of  the  manufacturer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  qnes- 
tiou  the  good  faith  that  lay  behind  all  this  promise  and  projihecy;  recrimiuatiou 
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adds  nothing  to  the  lorce  of  accomplished  facts,  -whose  cold  and  cruel  test  imparts  a 
grimly  humorous  turn  to  Mr.  Springor's  exuberant  language.  It  is  enough  to  record 
the  fact  that  it  was  all  a  terrible  and  costly  mistake — how  costly,  it  becomes  a-  i>ublic 
duty  to  attemjit  to  measure,  by  the  aid  of  such  data  as  is  accessible. 

When  the  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson  found  himself  comi^elled  to  accept  the  Senate 
substitute  for  his  taritt  bill,  he  hid  his  chagrin  and  discomfiture  under  the  declara- 
tion that  free  wool  was  gain  enough,  in  that  emasculated  measure,  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  all  the  other  reforms  which  the  Senate  had  so  ruthlessly  negatived. 
Free  wool  was  his  cornerstone  for  all  fiscal  reform ;  to  have  saved  that  from  the  gen- 
eral shipwreck  was  to  have  achieved  enough  to  reconcile  this  discredited  leader  to 
the  tariff  bill  of  "  perfidy  and  dishonor." 

Free  wool  has  had  full  swing  for  two  years;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  has 
cut  a  wide  swath  in  the  Industrial  realignment  of  the  United  States — wider  and 
deeper  than  ^Ir.  Wilson  dreamed  would  be  i)ossible.  In  his  scholastic  researches  ho 
had  convinced  himself,  for  we  never  doubted  his  intellectual  integrity,  that  free  wool 
would  prove  a  great  and  immediate  boon  to  farmer,  manufacturer,  operative,  and 
consumer.  On  that  proposition  Mr.  Wilson  staked  his  reputation  as  an  economist 
and  a  statesman,  in  language  no  less  emphatic,  if  less  exuberant,  than  that  of  Mr. 
Sininger. 

The  advent  of  his  political  party  to  power  in  1892  had  found  the  wool  manufactiu'e 
in  a  condition  of  prosperity  under  the  McKinley  tarilf  of  1890,  such  as  had  never  but 
ouce  before  befallen  it — during  the  civil  war,  when  high  jirices  and  exceptional 
demands  made  large  profits  and  quick  fortunes.  All  the  machinery  in  the  country 
was  busy  and  new  mills  were  building  everywhere.  The  increasing  competition  pre- 
cluded large  profits,  but  the  demand  was  steady,  sales  were  easy,  and  the  luanufac- 
turers  found  no  fault.  The  people  certainly  had  no  occasion  to  do  so,  for  they  were 
getting  their  woolens  cheaper  than  ever  before,  in  greater  variety,  and  of  steadily 
improving  quality.  For  the  repeal  of  the  legislation  under  which  all  this  was  ])os- 
sible  there  existed  no  excuse  beyond  the  fact  that  a  political  party  had  come  into 
the  control  of  the  Government  which  had  resisted  its  enactment  and  Avas  pledged  to 
its  repeal  without  regard  to  consequences. 

What  some  of  the  consequences  have  been  we  shall  endeavor  to  set  down.  It  may 
be  urged  that  they  can  not  be  fairly  measured  by  any  comparison  of  the  state  of 
the  industry  as  it  exists  to-day,  with  its  condition  when  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  asso- 
ciates found  it  at  their  mercy  ;  tliat  contributory  causes  have  been  potent  in  destroy- 
ing confidence  and  markets ;  that  other  industries,  at  which  the  tariff  of  1894  struck 
less  vindictively,  have  suttered  and  are  suffering.  But  the  two  industries  which 
tariff  reform  jiicked  out  for  its  great  object  lesson  have  experienced  a  prostration 
without  parallel  in  other  lines.  Indeed,  the  careful  student  of  the  history  of  the 
last  four  years,  tracing  this  industrial  ruin  from  cause  to  cause,  will  always  find 
himself  confronted,  in  the  end,  with  the  one  great  originating  cause — the  political 
revolution  of  1S92 — which  gave  the  control  of  the  Government^  in  all  its  branches, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  to  a  party,  the  first  article  of  whose  creed  was 
relentless  hostility  to  the  economic  and  industrial  legislation  upon  which  the  nation 
had  been  nurtured  aud  to  which  all  its  industrial  and  commercial  mechanism  Avas 
adjusted.  Every  business  man  knew  that  the  lit('ral  carrying  out  of  the  Democratic 
platform,  which  pronounced  all  protection  a  fraud,  would  necessitate  a  readjustment 
of  values  in  every  line  of  business,  the  influence  of  which  no  one  could  tell,  and  the 
like  of  which  had  never  in  any  age  been  experienced  by  any  nation.  It  was  an 
impending  business  cataclysm  of  tremendous  import — enough,  in  and  of  itself,  to 
explain  and  account  for  every  ill  which  has  since  overtaken  the  country.  But  for 
the  penetration  of  this  poison  of  doubt  and  distrust  through  every  tissue  of  the 
business  fabric,  none  of  these  contriljutory  causes  would  have  been  sufiicient  to 
produce  more  than  momentary  harm — all  of  them  were  bred  in  the  womb  of  that 
one  original  cause.  As  nu)dern  commerce  and  industry  are  organized  no  nation  can 
make  tiio  leaj)  from  a  highly  ]irotectivo  basis  to  a  free  trade  basis  without  suffering 
a  convulsion  which  ycnirs  will  bo  needed  to  repair. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  leap  fell  short  of  its  avowed  destination,  and  the  industrial 
readjusfment  was  leas  than  had  been  anticipated.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the  mis- 
chief had  l)ecn  (lone.  Distrust  had  taken  root,  confidence  was  destroyed,  and  the 
ground  made  fallow  for  all  that  has  since  transpired. 

II. 

Following  Mr.  Wilson  class  by  class,  we  begin  with  the  farmer,  whose  injury,  while 
not  more;  direct  and  obvious,  is  more  easily  measured.  'I'he  devotees  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
school  of  jiolitieal  econtnuy  have  been  engaged  lor  thirty  years  in  an  earnest  and 
plansibh;  argunu-nt  to  con\  ineo  the  larmer  that  free  wool,  so  far  from  injuring  him, 
would  redound  to  his  bem-iit  in  many  ways.  So  lately  as  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress Senator  Mills,  of  Texas,  announced  in  the  dogmatic  way  ])eculiar  to  him,  that 
"the  protective  tariff  has  never  added  one  solitary  cent  to  the  price  of  domestic 
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.-wool  in  the  Uuited  States."  AA'ailable  for  Mr.  Mills's  use  when  ho  made  this  state- 
ment v\as  the  evidence  that  the  shriiika,<jjo  in  the  valiKi  of  sheep  and  wool  since  the 
election  of  1892  had  been  greater  than  ever  bei'ore  overwhelmed  any  important  indus- 
try in  any  age  in  any  country  in  so  brief  a  period  of  time.  "We  do  not  mean  that  there 
have  not  been  instances  of  greater  and  more  sudden  declines  in  the  value  of  certain 
products.  There  were  times  in  early  English  history  when  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  wheat  caused  by  the  imminence  of  famine  exceeded  anything  of  which  we 
can  now  form  an  idea,  grain  being  sometimes  four  and  iive  times  as  high  in  June  and 
July  as  in  September  and  October,  when  the  crops  were  harvested  and  the  scarcity 
relieved.  These  were  abnormal  fluctuations  of  temporary  duration,  which  promptly 
readjusted  themselves.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  sheep  and  avooI  in  the  United 
States  has  been  of  a  character  sui  generis,  distinct  and  distinguished  from  any  decline 
which  may  have  been  simultaneously  progressing  in  other  commodities,  or  in  these 
particular  commodities  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Under  the  act  of  1890  the  flocks  of  the  United  States  had  reached  a  total  of  47.- 
223,000,  and  were  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  a  year.  With  a  value  of  $2.50 
per  head  in  1892  our  flocks  were  worth  .$118,057,500.  They  have  been  decreasing  at 
the  rate  of  3,000,000  annually  under  free  wool;  and  their  number  had  receded  on 
April  1,  1896,  to  36,461,405,  with  an  average  value  of  $1.70  a  head.  The  loss  in 
number  is  more  than  10,000,000  sheep  in  three  years,  and  in  value  over  .$60,000,000. 

We  are  using  the  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  they  are  the 
only  figures  available  for  these  comparisons.  There  is  a  widespread  impression  that 
the  statisticians  of  the  Department  have  so  managed  their  figures  that  the  full 
dimensions  of  the  injury  dime  the  sheep  industry  are  not  revealed  in  them.  In  sev- 
eral States  the  returns  of  the  assessors  indicate  losses  in  sheep  much  greater  than 
the  Department  shows.  Many  districts  are  found  where  the  slaughter  has  been 
wholesale.  Mr.  W.  B.  Snow,  formerly  the  assistant  statistician  of  the  De])artment  of 
Agriculture,  a  man  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  methods  of  obtaining  these  figures, 
has  recently  completed  an  independent  investigation  which  reduces  the  total  number 
of  sheep  now  in  the  country  to  32,000,000,  more  than  4,000,000  below  the  Government 
figures,  and  indicating  a  loss  in  the  last  three  years  of  fifteen  and  a  quarter  millions 
of  sheep.  It  is  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Snow's  estimate  is  closer  to  the  fact  than  that 
of  the  Department ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  impeach  the  official  figures  in  order  to 
make  out  a  case  against  the  legislation  which  is  destroying  the  results  of  thirty 
years  of  protection  in  this  industry. 

Under  the  McKinley  Act  the  wool  clip  was  steadily  increasing  with  the  increase 
of  flocks,  and  had  reached  in  1893  a  total  of  348,500,000  pounds,  the  largest  clip  ever 
grown  in  the  United  States,  nearly  double  the  largest  clip  ever  grown  in  Great 
Britain,  even  when  that  country  grew  all  the  combing  wools  for  the  world's  use;  as 
largo  as  the  wool  clip  of  Argentina  as  late  as  1888;  as  large  as  the  clip  of  Australia 
as  late  as  1885 ;  equal  to  one-third  of  the  available  wool  supply  of  all  manufacturing 
nations  as  late  as  1860. 

At  an  average  value  of  15  cents  a  pound  on  the  farm,  the  wool  clip  of  1893  was 
worth  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  .$52,200,000.  The  entire  value  of  all  the  Aus- 
tralian and  colonial  wool  imported  into  Loudon  in  1870  was  only  £11,600,000,  or 
about  the  same  as  the  farm  value  of  our  domestic  clip  of  1893. 

We  make  these  comparisons  because  an  impression  prevails  that  the  domestic  wool 
clip  at  the  best  is  of  no  great  moment  as  an  element  of  national  wealth. 

The  clip  of  the  present  year,  according  to  the  annual  estimates  of  the  National 
Association,  will  not  exceed  270,000,000  pounds,  and  the  average  farm  value  will  not 
exceed  8  cents  a  pound,  reducing  the  total  value  to  $20,800,000,  a  loss  of  60  per  cent. 

In  the  bulletin  of  this  association  appear  the  monthly  quotations  of  the  prices  of 
sixty  different  varieties  and  growths  of  domestic  wools  in  the  Boston  markets. 
Taking  these  quotations  by  groups,  as  they  are  there  arranged,  and  comparing  the 
prices  in  April,  1890,  with  the  prices  in  April,  1896,  we  have  the  following  results,  by 
groups : 


Varieties. 

Averag 

6  price. 

Per  cent 

April,  1890. 

April,  1896. 

of  decline. 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Michigan,  New  York,  K"ew 
England,  Kentucliy,  Indiana,  andMissouri,  24  varieties,  washed 

Cents. 
30.3 

49.1 
45.9 

Cents. 
17.4 

27.4 
28.5 

42  3 

Texas,  California,  Oregon,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado, 

New  Mexico,  Georgia,  and  Southern,  26  varieties,  scoured 

Pulled  wools,  10  varieties,  scoured 

44.2 
38 

Total,  CO  varieties 

40.9 

23.5 

42.4 

The  average  decline  in  the  whole  group  is  42  per  cent. 
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No  other  commodity,  raw  or  mauufactured,  lias  sufl'ered  a  decline  in  value  ■which 
approximates  this.  Its  extent  and  signiticance  may  be  shown  in  the  s])ecitii'  case  of 
Ohio  XX  wool.  It  has  dropped  in  value,  in  the  lace  of  e([ual  competition,  from  29 
cents  in  1892  to  18V  cents  per  pound  in  1896.  The  1892  price  on  the  scoured  basis  waa 
about  28  cents  above  the  value  per  scoured  pound  of  the  Lou(hm  price  of  tlie  corres- 
ponding grade  of  Australian  wool,  while  the  1896  ])rice  is  about  4.V  cents  below  the 
London  scoured  jirice  of  the  like  grade  of  Australian  wool.  This  droj)  of  42  j)or  cent 
in  value  rei)resents  the  loss  to  the  farmer  from  the  repeal  of  tlie  <luty  fixed  by  the 
SIcKinley  Act.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  due  to  a  general  decline  in  the  Avorld's  wool 
markets;  for  a  comjjarison  of  the  London  prices  of  various  grades  of  wool,  at  the 
same  dates,  shows  an  average  advance  of  about  9  i)er  cent  in  1896  as  compared  with 
1892. 

Tlie  pretense  that  the  woolgrower  got  no  benefit  from  tlio  tariff  on  wool  has  thus 
been  exploded  for  all  time  to  come.  With  the  obiiteratiou  of  the  theory  has  come 
the  practical  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  growing  of  wool  can  not  bo  carried 
on  as  a  prolitalile  industry  in  this  country  without  some  measure  of  protection. 
Cheap  as  is  domestic  wool  to-day,  it  is  not  as  cheap,  when  all  the  conditions  of 
shrinkage  arc  taken  into  account,  as  many  of  the  foreign  wools  which  are  now  every- 
where to  bo  found  in  our  markets.  As  the  pressure  of  these  foreign  wools  inci'eases 
thepricesof  domestic  wools  are  destined  to  fall  still  lower  in  CGUiparison  with  foreign 
prices.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  can  not  now  l)eprofitalily  shipped  abroad 
for  sale  in  competition  with  foreign  wools.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  a  number 
of  times  during  the  present  year  and  each  time  it  has  proved  a  failure.  Some  sale 
abroad  may  in  time  bo  found,  l»ut  not  at  prices  that  will  pay  th'3  fanner  to  export. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  but  one  customer  available  for  the  domestic  wool- 
grower  and  that  is  the  American  manufacturer.  But  free  wool  will  deprive  him  of 
that  single  customer.  Indeed,  this  has  already  occurred  in  large  measure,  as  is  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  wool  im])orts  since  the  removal  of  the  duty.  In  the  lirst  twelve 
months  of  free  imports  120,000,000  pounds  of  clothing  wools  entered  our  jiorts,  au 
increase  of  over  iJOO  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  largest  imports  under  duty; 
and  the  aggregate  imports  of  all  classes  reached  250.000,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
175,000,000  ]iouuds  in  the  largest  year  under  dutiable  wool.  This  total  came  within 
20,000,000  pounds  of  tlie  total  production  of  domestic  avooI  in  1896.  If  we  add  to  it 
the  rags,  noils,  wastes,  shoddy,  and  other  wool  substitutes  imported  during  the  same 
period  we  shall  have  a  total  about  eijual  to  the  present  year's  clip.  Very  few  years 
of  increasing  imports  and  diminishing  clip  will  suftice  to  ])laco  the  aggregate  imports 
far  above  the  domestic  production.  This  enormous  volume  of  foreign  wool  reached 
this  country  in  a  year  when  the  consumption  of  American  manufacturers  Avas  below 
normal  quantity,  and  its  presence  here,  much  of  it  still  uuconsumed,  explains  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  almost  no  market  for  American  wools  at  any  price. 

The  development  of  woolgrowing  in  the  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
has  been  enormous.  The  o})ening  np  of  new  countries  in  the  East  by  imiiroved 
transportation  facilities  has  superimposed  upon  this  increasing  production  millions 
of  pounds  of  raw  material  not  formerly  available.  The  foreign  wool  markets  were 
choked  and  sagging  at  the  moment  when  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act  opened 
np  a  now  outlet  for  their  surplus.  The  increased  shipments  to  the  ITnited  States 
represent  jiist  about  the  measure  of  the  surplus  tliat  ]>ressed  np(m  the  European 
markets  at  the  time.  Necessarily,  therefore,  they  worked  a  rise  in  prices  abroad, 
Avhilc  they  brought  the  decline  in  the  value  of  domestic  wools.  The  foreign  mar- 
kets have  been  buoyant,  while  ours  were  lifeless.  Tlio  woolgrowers  of  Australia, 
Argentina,  and  the  Cajio  have  received  some  jiortion  of  that  wlii(di  has  been  taken 
from  American  ]irices.  This  gain  to  them,  at  the  expense  of  our  farmers,  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  wool  remains  free.  It  was  foretold  by  manufacturers  in  every 
hearingthat  took  place  before  Congressional  committees  when  the  wool  duty  was 
nnder  discussion.  But  in  justice  to  them  it  should  be  said  that  they  were  unable  to 
foresee  the  full  extent  of  the  discrimination  against  onr  own  woolgrowers  wliich  has 
followed  the  rejieal  of  tlie  wool  duty.  They  looked  to  see  an  e(iuali/.atiou  of  prices 
about  e<|Uiilly  (listributed  between  foreign  and  domestic  wool ;  they  did  not  antici- 
pate that  domestic  wool  W'ould  lose  it  all;  ibr  they  did  not  foresee  that  the  time 
selected  for  this  economic  experiment  would  be  the  most  inopportune,  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  our  fanners  were  concerned,  that  could  jiossilily  have  been  chosen. 

The  experiment  has  proven  a  practical  demonstration  that  the  United  States  must 
stop  growing  ln^r  own  wool,  except  as  a  by-iiroduct,  unless  there  is  a  reasonable 
duty  placed  u])on  the  wool  of  countries  which  can  grow  it  cheaper  Iiecause  they 
grow  it  iinflcr  coiiilitions  of  a  cheai)er  ci\ilizatioii.  To  learn  tliis  fact  has  cost  our 
farmers  an  annual  sum  of  money  greater  tiian  the  value  of  thi!  ])ro])ertj'  destroyed 
in  the  Boston  lire  of  1X72.  The  conflagration  was  a  visitation  of  God;  the  act  of 
legislation,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  time  it  was  done,  the  abrujit  manner 
in  which  it  was  done,  without  jirovision  for  a  gradual  removal  of  the  duty,  and  the 
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false  economic  premises  by  wbich  it  ■Nvas  sought  to  he  justified,  seems  like  an  act  of 
confiscation  as  \yo  look  back  upon  it. 

Some  compensation  for  this  sacrifice  tlierc  may  he,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the 
American  people  have  fully  sensed  the  significance  of  the  facts  liere  stated.  The 
lesson  is,  that  it  is  cheaper  for  the  country  as  a  "whole,  and  in  the  hroad  view,  to 
maintain  this  industry  by  a  reasonable  tax,  than  to  abandon  it  to  others. 

No  amount  of  protection  can  restore  the  prices  for  wool  that  existed  in  the  TO's 
and  SO's,  and  no  intelligent  farmer  needs  to  be  told  the  reason  Avhy.  If  he  has  read 
the  newHi)aiiers  and  the  market  reports,  he  knows  that  the  world's  i>roduction  of 
wool  has  doubled  since  1870,  and  that  the  demand  for  it  has  been  steadily  lagging 
behind  this  enormous  increase  in  supply.  He  knows  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
or  any  otlier  nostrum  ibr  low  prices,  can  never  overcome  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
8U]»ply  and  demand.  But  a  duty  on  wool  will  enable  him  to  contend  with  these  con- 
ditions and  the  American  i)eoiile  are  willing  to  restore  to  him  that  opportunity. 

III. 

The  traditional  attitude  of  the  manufacturer  on  the  question  of  the  wool  duty  has 
been  the  cause  of  mingled  annoyance  and  astonishment  to  tlio  doctrinaires  of  a  revenue 
tarift'.  Mr.  Cleveland,  ]\[r.  Mills,  Jlr.  Springer,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Bryan,  each  in  turn, 
has  been  insisting  that  the  wool  manufacturers  Avere  stone  blind  to  their  own  inter- 
ests because  they  have  not  welcomed  the  proifered  boon  of  i'reo  wool.  Instinctively 
the  manufacturers  have  distrusted  these  (ireeks  bearing  gifts.  Two  years'  experi- 
ence has  taught  them  that  instinct  and  reason  were  at  one  with  each  other.  It  has 
taught  them  that  they  were  wiser  than  they  knew  in  steadily  resisting,  through  all 
these  years,  the  tempting  proffer  of  I'ree  raw  material  at  the  expense  of  tlie  farmer, 
with  the  expectation  of  retaining  the  protection  necessary  to  preserve  the  domestic 
market  for  their  own  i)rodu<'tions.  These  two  years,  in  which  they  have  had  unre- 
strained and  unfettered  access  to  the  wools  of  the  world,  have  been  the  most  disas- 
trous in  the  history  of  the  American  wool  manufacture,  not  excepting  the  collapse 
that  followed  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  or  the  panic  of  1837,  or  the  panic  of  18.57. 
These  three  occasions  have  heretoibre  stood  in  men's  minds  for  the  worst  that  could 
happen  to  this  particular  iiulustry,  in  consequence  of  commercial  panic  or  change  in 
economic  law.  Neither  of  them  furnishes  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  extent 
of  the  present  disaster,  because  at  neither  period  had  the  wool  manufacture  reached 
the  relative  importance  among  our  national  industries  it  has  acquired  under  thirty 
years  of  thoroughgoing  })rotection. 

The  disturbance  in  the  industry  began  far  in  advance  of  the  actual  enactment  of 
the  tariff  of  1894.  The  anticipation  of  the  free  listing  of  wool  operated  to  create  a 
shrinkage  in  the  values  of  all  goods  and  stocks  on  hand,  which  brought  them  down 
to  the  free-wool  basis  long  before  the  manufacturer  could  turn  about,  readjust  liis 
business,  and  make  a  new  start.  He  received  its  blow  between  the  eyes  before  the 
Wilson  bill  had  even  been  drafted.  It  became  necessary  in  every  mill  in  the  conn- 
try  to  charge  off  a  lump  sum — greater  or  less,  according  to  the  amount  of  goods  and 
stock  on  hand — a  direct  loss  due  to  legislation  that  was  only  impending,  which 
strained  the  resources  of  the  most  solvent  concerns.  Such  a  loss  could  have  been 
accepted  philosophically,  as  the  hazard  of  business,  had  it  been  the  end  of  the  matter, 
and  had  it  left  the  manufacturers  with  feet  planted  upon  solid  ground.  But  it  was 
only  the  l)eginning  of  an  experience  which  Avas  to  test  their  nerve  and  endurance  at 
every  step.  They  found  themselves  walking  in  a  quagmire,  into  which  they  sank 
the  deeper  as  they  advanced. 

At  no  time  since  the  act  of  1894  has  it  been  possible  to  manufacture  woolen  goods 
with  the  certainty  that  they  would  bo  worth,  when  they  found  a  market,  what  it 
cost  to  make  them.  It  may  bo  answered  that  this  is  a  condition  incident  to  the 
times  and  not  attributable  to  tho  tariff'  revision,  except  as  the  times  themselves  are 
attributable  to  it.  The  answer  is  not  tenable,  for  the  lack  of  a  stable  basis  for  their 
business  was  due  to  a  cause  which  would  have  operated  precisely  the  same  under 
any  business  conditions.  It  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  form  of  tariff  that  was 
applied  to  woolen  goods  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  wool  duty. 

Woolens  differ  from  nearly  every  other  kind  of  merchandise  imported  in  that  it  is 
impossible  to  definitely  determine  the  true  valuations  of  fabrics  which  are  innumer- 
able in  their  variations.  Not  even  experts  can  be  sure  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  a 
neighbor  is  making,  so  infinite  is  tho  possible  variety  of  material,  of  fabrication,  of 
combination.  Hence  it  has  always  been  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  protective  i)olicy 
that  a  part  at  least  of  the  duty  levied  upon  woolen  goods  must  be  specific  in  form, 
because  the  specific  duty  is  fixed,  definite,  and  can  not  be  evaded.  The  ofi'set  to  the 
specific  wool  duty  has  offered  a  method  at  once  scientific,  exact,  and  convenient  for 
this  specific  duty  on  woolens;  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  with  which  it  has  been  asso- 
ciated has  allowed  sufidcient  play  in  the  adjustment  between  duty  and  value  to  make 
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the  oompound  dnty  ciiuitiiljle  and  just.  The  tarift'  of  1894,  when  it  wiped  out  the 
wool  duty,  tore  down  the  compouud  wooleu  schedule  and. left  the  domestic  niauu- 
facturer  exposed  to  lluctuations  in  duties,  and  thus  in  the  duty-paid  values  of 
imported  cloths,  as  innumerahle  as  the  varieties  of  those  cloths. 

Thus  that  tariff  efffctod  a  douLle  revolution  iu  tlio  V)asis  upon  which  the  American 
wool  manufacture  has  been  built  up.  It  not  only  transl'erred  the  industry  from  a 
condition  of  dutiable  materials  to  free  materials,  but  shifted  it  at  the  same  time  from 
a  taritr  of  compound  duties,  in  Avhich  the  specilic  form  ])iedominated,  to  a  tariff 
wholly  ad  A-alorem.  f.ithcr  cliang(^  was  enough  to  stagger  any  industry,  however 
well  fortified;  the  two  together  were  sufficient  to  render  inevitable  precisely  that 
which  has  hajipened. 

As  the  Greeks  entered  Troy  through  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  so  the 
free  traders  undermined  the  wool  manufacture  with  their  fatal  gift  of  free  wool. 
"We  give  you  free  raw  materials  with  our  blessing,'' they  said;  "but  you  must 
take  with  it  a  new  fprm  of  protection  for  yourselves — a  protection  wliicli  is  not 
protection,  because  under  it  you  will  never  know  what  kind  of  com])etition  you 
must  meet  or  Avhere  it  is  going  to  strike  you."  The  wool  manufacturers  thus  found 
themselves  very  much  in  the  jiositiou  of  an  army  marcliiug  to  liattlo  in  the  jiitch 
dark,  with  only  the  vaguest  idea  where  the  enemy  lay  intrenched.  After  the  bat- 
tle was  on,  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  ambuscades  on  every  iiand.  When 
driven  from  one  position  they  shifted  to  another.  Tliey  liavo  not  surrendered  yet, 
but  they  have  retired  from  the  contest  awaiting  developments.  Buxton,  Kouakl  & 
Co.,  the  London  wool  dealers,  pay  them  a  handsome  tribute  in  their  last  annual  cir- 
cular. "The  American  manufacturers,"  says  this  English  authority,  "made  a  gal- 
lant hut  not  altogether  efiectual  stand  in  order  to  retain  the  command  of  their  own 
markets."  The  coni])liment  was  generous,  from  one  who  looked  upon  the  battle  as 
already  won  by  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

There  are  certain  signposts,  otherwise  known  as  the  official  statistics  of  imports 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  by  which  we  can  partially 
trace  the  progress  of  this  industrial  battle.  The  woolen  schedule  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  .January  1,  189.5,  four  months  after  the  rest  of  the  tariff'  bill  became  oper- 
ative. In  the  very  first  month  tlio  true  significance  of  tlie  abandonment  of  specific 
duties  began  to  appear.  There  was  no  longer  any  clew  to  the  values  which  domes- 
tic manufacturers  must  meet  to  hold  their  market.  All  the  old  standards  were 
broken  down.  The  volume  of  the  imports  soon  became  appalling.  They  averaged 
$.5,000,000  a  mouth  in  value,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  twelve  months  under  the 
new  law- — that  is,  from  January  to  .Tanuary — the  total  value  of  woolens  imported 
had  passed  the  mark  of  $60,000,000,  foreign  value.  It  was  like  the  breaking  loose 
of  the  Johnstown  reservoir — it  swept  everything  before  it. 

The  imports  of  that  first  year  represent  a  duty  paid  or  domestic  value  of  $90,000,000, 
equivalent  to  about  one-third  of  all  the  woolen  goods  made  in  tlie  United  States  in 
1890,  as  shown  by  the  Federal  census  of  that  year.  The  total  value  of  wool  manu- 
factures returned  by  that  census,  after  deducting  the  duplications  in  tlie  form  of 
yarns,  etc.,  and  the  cotton  knit  goods  included  iu  the  enumeration,  was  al)ont 
$250,000,000.  The  output  of  American  mills  was  reduced  in  a  larger  percentage  in 
1895  than  tlie  imports  were  increased;  to  such  a  degree,  in  fact,  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  woolens  which  entered  iuto  consumption  iu  that  year 
were  of  foreign  manufacture.  We  have  in  this  country  enougli  woolen  machinery 
to  manufacture  all  the  woolen  goods  our  people  can  consume.  But  we  have  no  tise 
for  it  under  the  present  tarift". 

There  have  l)een  one  or  two  years  in  which  the  value  of  imported  woolens  approxi- 
mated the  value  assigned  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  woolen  im])orts  of  the 
calendar  year  1895.  For  example,  iu  1890,  during  the  pendency  of  the  Mclvinley 
bill,  the  imjiorts  of  woolens  readied  $.56,582,432  in  foreign  value.  But  our  own  mills 
were  busier  in  that  year  than  they  ever  Avere  beiore,  and  the  A'aluo  of  the  imports,  as 
comiiared  with  tiie  domestic  iiroduction,  Avas  relatively  small.  B>eyoTid  tiiat,  the  fall 
in  values  since  1890  has  been  so  great  that  the  (juautity  of  goods  represented  by  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  1895  is  at  least  30  per  cent  greater  than  the  (quantity  repre- 
sented by  the  value  of  the  imports  of  1890. 

The  real  significance  of  these  imjiorts  does  not  therefore  appear  in  the  A'alue;  we 
must  look  to  the  quantities  to  m'-asure  their  iulluenco  upon  domestic  industry. 
Taking  cloths  for  an  exami>le,  the  folloAving  table  shows  (besides  the  total  imports 
of  Avoolens)  the  (juantities  and  A'alues  of  cloths  imi)orted  for  the  calendar  years  end- 
ing December  I'.l,  1891,  1X!)2,  and  18<i;{  (three  years,  during  two  of  Avhich  the  McKinley 
tarift'  Avas  in  oi>cration  under  normal  business  conditions),  and  also  for  the  calendar 
year  1895. 
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Imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  and  cloths. 
[From  the  Commerce  aud  Navigatiou  Reports,  United  States  Treasury  Department.] 


Year  ending  Deceuiber  31— 

Wool  manu- 
factures. 

Clotlis. 

Pound.s. 

Value. 

1891 

$34,  010,  543 
37,  515,  445 
30,  238,  506 

11,  886,  T16 
16,  248,  313 
13,  604,  965 

.$11, 489,  972 
14  068  525 

1892 

1893 , 

11  460  795 

101,  764,  494 
33,921,498 
60,  319,  301 

41,  739,  960 
13,913,331 
40,  070, 148 

37,019,292 
12  339  764 

1895 

25'  ''Si'  668 

The  computations  above  made  show  that  the  quantity  of  cloths  imported  iu  1895 
was  almost  equal,  in  pounds,  to  the  total  (juautity  imi)orted  iu  the  three  years  1891, 
1892,  aud  1893,  uudiJr  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  cloth  imports  of  the  year  1892  were 
the  largest  iu  quantity  of  auy  one  year  iu  our  history,  up  to  tha.t  date — 16,218,313 
pounds — showing  that  the  McKinley  woolen  tariff  was  not  the  jirohibitory  tariff  its 
opponents  represent.  The  imports  for  the  year  1895  were,  however,  40,070,143 
pounds  of  cloths,  an  increase  over  the  largest  jirevious  year  of  147  ]ier  cent. 

These  figures  convey  some  impression  of  the  degree  of  injury  inflicted  upon  our 
wool  manufacturers  iu  the  first  year  of  the  Wilson  tariff.  The  imports  of  cloths 
could  not  increase  147  per  cent  over  the  largest  previous  year,  iu  the  business  condi- 
tions then  prevailing,  without  curtailing  tlie  market  for  domestic  goods  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree;  and  that  is  exactly  what  happened.  It  was  not  all  nor  the  worst 
that  hapi^ened.  AVith  an  increase  of  147  per  cent  in  quantity  of  cloths  imported,  as 
com])ared  with  the  largest  previous  year,  there  was  an  increase  of  only  46  per  cent 
in  the  value  of  those  imports,  as  compared  with  the  same  year.  All  the  time  that 
the  quantities  of  imports  were  going  up  the  values  were  going  down ;  or,  if  the 
actual  values  were  not  going  down  in  all  cases  the  character  of  the  fabrics  was  shift- 
ing to  lower  qualities,  so  as  to  change  the  basis  upon  which  the  American  must 
carry  on  competition.  Foreign  manufacturers  are  canny ;  they  have  a  good  many 
devices  for  capturing  this  market,  which  has  been  worth  to  them,  since  the  AVilson 
bill  took  effect,  more  than  all  the  "open  markets"  of  the  Avorld.  The  measure  of 
this  shifting  of  values  is  partially  iudicated  by  the  returns  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which  show  that  the  average  value  per  i)oundof  the  cloths  imported  fell  from 
90  cents  in  1894  to  69  cents  iu  1895. 

Thus  the  American  manufacturer  found  himself  ground  between  an  upper  and  a 
nether  millstone.  To  reach  the  full  purport  of  this  change  iu  the  unit  of  value,  con- 
trast these  three  years,  1891, 1892,  and  1893,  with  41,739,000  pcninds  of  cloth  imports, 
valued  at  $37,019,000,  with  the  one  year  1895,  when  40,070,000  pounds  of  imports 
were  valued  at  only  $25,281,668.  "  . 

•  These  enormous  importations,  at  these  low  valuations,  crowded  upon  a  sluggish 
market,  were  what  broke  down  our  domestic  wool  manufacture.  How  much  of  that 
decrease  iu  valuation  is  represented  by  undervaluations,  facilitated  and  encouraged 
by  the  ad  valorem  form  of  tariff,  we  can  not  undertake  to  say.  Maniifacturers  have 
had  experience  enough  to  know,  however,  that  the  margin  due  to  this  cause  alone 
can  make  all  the  difference  between  possible  competition  and  no  competition. 

The  statistics  are  not  the  only  evidence,  nor  are  they  the  most  eloquent.  For 
every  woolen  loom  stopped  in  America  a  loom  was  started  up  abroad.  No  measure 
of  legislation  ever  worked  a  more  instantaneous  change  in  the  relative  condition  of 
an  industry  iu  the  two  countries  where  the  wool  manufacture  has  reached  its  great- 
est development. 

The  Bradford  Observer  described  1895  as  the  annus  mirabilis  in  the  history  of 
that  center  of  the  English  Avorsted  industry.  The  Bradford  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries were  smaller  than  usual  iu  that  year;  but  to  the  United  States  they  reached  a 
total  never  before  approximated;  they  rose  to  $27,745,096,  au  increase  of  21  per  cent 
over  the  value  of  the  exports  thence  of  the  largest  previous  year,  1889,  when  their 
value  was  $22,835,591. 

The  Yorkshire  manufacturers  made  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  with  very  vivid 
impressions  that  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  tariff  was  the  best  stroke  of  good  luck 
that  had  ever  befallen  them.  There  was  but  one  drawback  to  their  contentment; 
it  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  could  not  get  help  enough  to  weave  the  goods  as 
fast  as  their  orders  called  for  them.  The  Observer  speaks  of  this  phase  of  the 
situation  as  "a  i)henomenon."  "Such  a  thing  had  not  happened  as  that  a  loom 
should  staud  idle  with  a  warji  iu  it  for  want  of  somebody  to  attend  to  it;  "  and  it 
describes  the  domestic  infelicities  which  the  Wilson  tariff  created  in  iforkshire. 
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"Hundreds  of  liouseholds,"  it  says,  "liave  been  stiaudod,  because  their  maids-of-all- 
work  have  throw  away  the  cap  aud  print  dress,  to  don  the  weaver's  liardeu  sliirt." 
It  probably  never  Iiapiienetl  before  that  Enj^land  Ibuud  herself  short-handed,  while 
the  United  States  was  tilled  with  people  looking  lor  work. 

American  manufacturers  had  begun  work  under  the  new  tarift'  with  a  good  deal 
of  courage,  for  they  realized  that  the  short  ]U()duetiou  of  the  previous  year  had 
cleaned  the  merchants' shelves  throughout  the  countiy;  it  was  a  fair  assumption 
that  there  would  be  fair  field  for  both  themselves  and  the  foreigners.  For  a  few 
mouths  they  ran  their  mills  with  a  fair  degree  of  legularity.  As  the  season  advanced 
they  began  to  be  reminded  of  the  old  saying  that  the  mill  never  grinds  with  the 
■water  that  is  passed  ;  the  business  lost  in  a  bad  season  is  never  made  up  in  the  next. 
That  short  period  of  activity  taught  them  that  the  new  tarilf  had  given  the  for- 
eigner the  power  to  determine  what  fabrics  should  sell,  and  at  what  prices;  that 
there  was  reserved  for  home  makers  only  the  leavings,  and  these  at  prices  lixod  by 
other  standards  than  j^roductive  costs. 

The  year  witnessed  constant  readjustments  of  these  costs,  frequent  experiments 
with  new  materials,  and  necessary  moditications  of  fabrics.  By  the  emiiloyment  of 
cheaper  grades  of  stock,  aud  by  rigid  economics  in  every  direction,  costs  were  gradu- 
ally reduced ;  but  the  great  factor  in  the  way  of  successful  competition  was  the  labor 
cost,  and  here  the  difdculties  were  iusuperable.  \\'ages  in  woolen  mills  are  deter- 
mined largely  by  fhe  scales  that  prevail  in  other  industries ;  they  can  not  l>e  reduced 
when  general  reductions  are  not  progressing.  Some  readjustments  had  occurred  in 
1893;  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  lower  wages  than  the  rates  now  existing 
are  necessary,  if  the  present  wool  tariff  remains. 

Manufacturers  are  averse  to  a  contest  over  wages.  In  the  present  Instance  they 
preferred  the  other  alternative ;  for  there  was  no  certainty  that  even  with  lower 
wages  they  could  hold  their  own.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1895,  therefore, 
production  began  to  decrease,  and  before  the  heavy-weight  season  was  over  nearly 
one-half  of  the  machinery  employed  upon  men's  wear  Avas  idle.  In  the  transition 
from  the  heavy  weight  to  the  light  weight  season,  the  real  condition  of  the  American 
wool  manufacture  was  for  the  first  time  apparent.  Many  mills  shut  down  entirely; 
others  ran  alternate  days,  or  half  or  two-thirds  time;  still  others  discharged  the 
half  or  more  of  their  employees;  and  with  the  advance  of  this  summer  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  wool  machinery  of  the  country  stood  idle. 

The  excessive  importations  thrust  into  the  country  during  the  first  year  of  the 
operation  of  the  new  schedule  was  the  most  obvious  aud  potent  of  the  several  causes 
which  brought  this  result  about.  The  prices  fixed  upon  these  goods  were  tempting, 
and  the  importing  trade  overloaded  itself  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  country  to 
consume,  even  in  normal  business  times.  These  excessive  importations  not  ouly 
closed  the  American  mills,  but  they  so  surfeited  the  market  that  importations  have 
very  largely  fallen  off  during  the  first  six  months  of  1896.  Thus,  for  the  month  of 
June,  1895,  the  imports  of  woolens  were  $3,901,967,  while  for  the  month  of  June, 
1896,  thej'^  were  ouly  $2,286,007.  Large  as  is  the  decline  of  imports  indicated  by 
these  figures,  it  is  not  as  large,  relatively,  as  the  decrease  in  the  production  of  Ameri- 
can woolen  mills  between  the  same  dates.  As  matters  stand  to-day,  the  imports 
fairly  balance  the  domestic  production. 

This  is  the  situation  of  the  wool  manufacture  as  the  second  year  of  the  new  tariff 
draws  to  a  close.  Its  ])otentialities  for  mischief  have  not,  however,  been  fully  devel- 
oped. The  struggle  during  these  first  years  has  naturally  concentrated  upon  goods 
for  men's  wear.  These  are  goods  in  which  fashions  are  made  abroad,  and  in  which 
it  was  possible  to  hit  the  needs  of  the  American  market  without  the  least  delay.  In 
some  other  lines  time  is  needed  to  learn  the  peculiar  reciuirements  of  our  ])eoi)le.  We 
have  always  made  our  own  l)lankets,  for  instance,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer 
must  learn  to  make  something  very  simihir  in  style  before  ho  can  largely  displace 
domestic  makes.  But  in  this  group,  as  in  :ill  others,  the  certainty  that  he  can  under- 
sell implies  the  certainty  that  he  will  undersell. 

Mr.  Bryan  promis(;d  foreign  markets  as  the  fruits  of  free  wool.  They  remain  a 
myth  of  the  imagiuatiou ;  but  the  loss  of  the  domestic  market  is  no  myth. 

IV. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  experience  of  the  woolen  mill 
operative  under  the  tariff  of  1891.  His  condition  is  always  photographed  in  that  of 
the  manufacturer;  if  the  latter  prospers,  employees  pros])er;  if  he  can  get  no  orders 
for  his  looms,  his  weavers  arc  idle.  Under  the  McKiuley  tarilf  wages  in  woolen 
mills  rea<hed  tlie  liighest  point,  measured  by  their  ])urchasing  capacity,  in  the  hi.s- 
tory  of  the  country.  More  iin])ortant  than  the  comparative  rates  was  the  regularity 
with  which  they  were  eanuMl  aud  ])aid.  Until  the  (dection  of  1892,  wages  were  not 
only  high,  but  they  were  j)aid  all  the  year  round;  so  that  average  yearly  earnings 
were  increased  even  more  than  the  average  weekly  earnings.     Under  that  law 
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American  mantifacturers  experiouced  the  same  difficulty  that  tlie  Yorkshire  mauii- 
factiirers  encountered  after  its  repeal;  it  was  a  constant  hunt  for  operatives  to  equip 
the  luachiuery.  There  is  enough  of  that  machinery  to  give  employment  to  2.10,000 
men  and  women,  and  their  normal  wage  under  the  McKinley  tariff  aggregated 
$80,000,000  annually.  If  we  cut  hoth  figures  m  two  in  the  middle,  we  shall  have  left 
an  overestimai.e  of  the  nun  r  who  find  employment  to-day  and  a  large  overesti- 
mate of  the  aggregate  of  wages  they  are  now  receiving. 

This  sum  of  $40,000,000  a  year  in  wages  unearned  represents  some  portion  of  the 
loss  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  when  foreign  mills  make  our  clothing  for 
us.    Not  even  cheap  money  can  be  plentiful  when  the  mills  are  closed. 

V. 

Here  the  consumer  appears  on  the  scene,  and  as  he  is  numerically  the  largest  group 
in  interest,  j\Ir.  AVilsou"s  philosophy  makes  him  the  only  party  whose  condition,  as 
directly  allected  hy  the  new  wool  schedule,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

It  is  impossible  for  grower,  manufacturer,  and  operative  to  suffer  the  loss  we  have 
depicted  without  every  member  of  the  c<mimunity  indirectly  sharing  in  that  loss. 
The  wool  industry,  hardest  hit  of  auy  in  the  tariff  revision  of  1894,  was  the  first  to 
feel  its  effects,  and  it  has  been  a  business  barometer  whose  fall  has  carried  prostra- 
tion into  other  industries.  A  sympathetic  cord  binds  the  whole  commercial  world 
in  one  sensitive  whole.  Everybody  has  sufi'ered  because  this  great  national  industry 
has  been  driven  upon  the  breakers. 

In  balancing  the  account  of  the  consumer  we  must  find  his  gain  exceedingly  great 
to  oft'set  the  losses  he  has  been  compelled  to  accept  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  seems  to  have  satisfied  a  good  many  people  that 
Major  McKinley  was  right  when  he  said  that  cheapness  was  not  the  only  desirable 
thing  in  a  coat,  or  in  anything  else.  The  universal  complaint  is  that  everything  is  too 
cheap.  In  1894  the  complaint  was  that  certain  things  were  too  dear,  and  tliat  the 
tariff  made  them  so.  Mr,  Ijryan,  when  a  Member  of  Congress,  was  particularly 
violent  in  his  attacks  upon  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule,  because  it  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  poor  man's  clothing.  He  was  wont  to  figure  out  in  elaborate  percentages, 
which  were  a  striking  evidence  of  his  imaginative  powers,  just  how  many  dollars 
were  added  to  the  cost  of  coat  and  blanket  by  the  duty  on  the  wool  and  the  goods. 
It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  rapid  mutations  of  American  politics  that  after  a 
short  two  years  Mr.  Bryan  turns  up  as  the  Presidential  candidate  of  a  political  party 
whose  rallying  cry  is  that  everything  is  now  too  cheap.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Mr. 
Bryan  concedes  that  if  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  price  for  his  corn,  the  manu- 
facturer is  entitled  to  a  fair  price  for  his  cloth.  Such  a  concession  destroys  the  whole 
logic  of  his  tariff  speeches  of  1894.  The  cheapening  of  woolens  over  which  he 
became  pathetic  was  the  difference  between  manufacturing  at  a  profit  and  manufac- 
turing at  a  loss.  This  dift'erence  is  not  a  very  serious  matter  to  the  consumer — a  few 
pennies  per  yard  of  tlie  15  or  20  yards  he  may  require  in  a  year — but  to  the  maker  of 
thousands  of  yards  of  that  cloth  it  is  the  difference  between  earning  a  fair  return 
on  the  capital  invested  and  running  the  null  at  a  loss.  The  whole  philosophy  of  the 
present  situation  is  wrapped  nji  in  that  simple  illustration. 

Under  the  McKinley  law  tlie  prices  of  woolen  goods  instead  of  advancing  had  a 
constant  tendency  to  decrease,  as  was  shown  by  the  investigation  of  prices  made  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  The  home  competition,  encouraged  by  that  law, 
operated  as  a  regulator  of  prices,  while  the  large  sales,  quick  markets,  and  sure 
returns  it  insured  made  manufacturing  fairly  profitable,  even  at  lower  prices  tlian 
formerly  prevailed.  The  consumer  was  never  able  to  place  his  finger  upon  a  dollar 
which  the  passage  of  that  law  added  to  the  cost  of  his  clothing. 

When  we  recall  the  passion,  the  expostulation,  and  the  declamation  wasted  upon 
the  wool  duty  through  all  these  years,  the  few  pennies  by  which  the  consumer  can 
justly  claim  himself  a  gainer,  in  direct  consequence  of  free  wool  and  lower  duties  on 
goods,  are  suggestive  of  much  aflo  about  nothing.  Those  acres  of  declamation  in 
the  Congressional  Record  overlooked  the  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  which  is  embraced  in  the  costs  of  distribution — those  of  the  wholesale  cloth- 
ing manufacturer  and  the  retailer  of  clothing.  Analysis  of  costs  shows  that  these 
expenses  are  greater  than  the  cost  of  all  the  materials  contained  in  the  suit.  When 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  cloth,  due  to  tlie  removal  of  the  wool  duty  (a  duty 
amounting  to  perhaps  8  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  of  the  suit),  comes  to  be  distrib- 
uted between  tlie  wholesaler  and  the  retailer,  the  modicum  of  it  left  for  the  consumer 
grows  so  small  that  he  may  well  wonder  if  it  exists  at  all. 

The  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  do  not  give  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  any  larger 
proportion  of  that  sum  than  they  find  themselves  compelled  to  do  by  the  conditiona 
of  the  market.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  force  the  market  by  reducing  prices,  the 
consumer  gains  at  the  expense  of  wholesaler,  or  retailer,  or  both;  ho  is  gaining  in 
that  way  now,     If  it  were  possible  to  reach  the  whole  truth  in  the  matter,  it  would 
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be  foinul  tliat  tlie  tariff  revision  of  1894  cliielly  alVected  the  present  price  of  clotli- 
iug,  not  by  the  reduction  in  duties  it  effected,  but  by  creating  the  industrial  dis- 
turbance -which  has  forced  all  prices  down,  irrespective  of  tariff  duties.  Cheap 
clothiu'!,-  y\t>  have  to-day  in  abundance.  It  is  not  cheap  because  the  duty  was  taken 
off  wool,  but  because  of  an  inojtportune  and  ill-considered  tariff"  revision  which 
threw  the  (.iovcrnment  linances  into  confusion  and  the  country  into  chronic  panic. 
The  consumer,  in  the  sense  that  he  represents  the  largest  number,  has  been  the 
largest  suti'erer. 

This  two  years'  experience  has  demonstrated  one  thing  satisfactorily,  that  the 
domestic  wool  manufacturers  were  not  making  inordinate  profits  under  the  tariff 
acts  which  existed  prior  to  189i.  When  they  cauio  to  meet  the  new  prices  forced 
upon  them  by  the  reduced  duties  upon  imported  goods,  it  at  once  appeared  that  a 
margin  of  a  verj'  few  cents  on  a  yard  of  cloth  was  the  factor  which  determined 
whether  they  could  continue  to  manufacture  or  not.  A  jiroperly  adjusted  tariff 
was  essential  to  the  preservation  of  that  margin;  but  it  had  not  been  potent  to  push 
the  prices  of  domestic  goods  above  that  margin. 

The  consumer  has  learned  another  thing  about  woolen  goods  which  it  is  worth  his 
while  to  know.  He  has  learned  that  a  tariff  on  wool  does  not  tend  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  shoddy  and  other  substitutes  by  the  manufacturer;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  revenue  refoi-m  tariff,  such  as  we  now  have,  does  tend  to 
enormously  increase  the  adulteration  of  goods. 

The  jMcKinley  tariff,  and  those  which  preceded  it,  by  fixing  the  specilic  duties  on 
woolens  according  to  weight  instead  of  value,  operated  to  exclu<le  from  importation 
all  goods  made  from  adulterated  or  revamped  materials.  This  feature  of  the  woolen 
schedule  has  always  been  described  as  its  chief  monstrosity  by  those  who  regarded 
it  as  a  conglomeration  of  monstrosities.  They  called  it  a  discrimination  against  the 
poor  man's  goods.  They  held,  furthermore,  that  the  wool  duty  drove  the  American 
manufacturer  to  make  wholesale  use  of  shoddy,  by  the  high  price  it  compelled  him 
to  pay  for  honest  raw  materials.  Two  years  of  experience  have  destroyed  forever 
this  thirty-year-old  theory. 

It  has  come  about  in  a  very  simple  way.  So  long  as  our  manufacturers  did  not 
have  to  compete  with  foreign  shoddy-made  goods  the  tendency  was  rather  away 
from  its  increased  use,  for  every  man's  goods  found  and  held  a  market  on  their 
merits;  those  who  used  shoddy  did  it  at  their  own  risk,  and  their  goods  passed  for 
just  what  they  were.  When  the  Wilson  tariff  removed  the  barrier  against  the 
importation  of  shoddy  and  shoddy  goods  the  situation  changetl  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  More  shoddy  goods  are  made  in  England  tlum  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together.  They  have  learned  there,  by  long  experience,  the  art  of  utilizing  to 
the  best  advantage  every  kind  of  refuse  that  comes  from  rags  and  wastes — let  it 
have  but  two  ends,  they  will  find  a  way  to  sjiin  it.  These  were  the  goods,  among 
other  varieties,  which  began  to  pour  into  the  ITnited  States  Avhen  the  bars  were  let 
down.  These  were  the  goods  with  which  American  mills  had  at  once  to  compete. 
In  order  to  compete  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  same  kind  of  materials  they  use  at 
Batley  and  Dewsbury.  Cheap  as  wool  was,  it  was  not  ch(;ap  enough  to  compete 
with  English  and  continental  rags.  Deterioration  in  quality  has  beeu  the  distin- 
guishing result,  both  as  to  imported  and  domestic  woolens,  of  the  tarilf  of  1894. 

In  closing  this  record  we  recur  to  our  text  to  emphasize  the  dilferenco  between 
foresight  and  hindsight.  If  jNIr.  Springer  could  have  foreseen  how  completely  expe- 
rience would  falsify  his  oratorical  pyrotechnics,  the  tariff  act  of  1894  would  never 
have  been  passed. 
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APPENDIX. 


ClASS  I.— Clothing. 

(Duty,  11  cents.) 

Port  Phillip,  greasy,  good 

Buenos  Ayies,  greasy,  average 

Peru,  washed,  average 

Lima,  greasy,  average 

Abudia,  greasy,  average 

Class  2. — Combing. 

(Duty,  12  cents.) 

Lincoln,  bog  fleeces 

Lincoln,  wether  tieeces 

Kent,  super  fleeces 

Sussex,  down  fleeces 

Alpaca,  Islay,  good  average 

Alpaca,  Callao,  average 

Class  3. — Carpet  and  blanket. 

(Over  13  cents,  50  per  cent;  under  13  cents,  32  per 
cent  duty.) 

East  India)  lirst  Joria,  white , 

East  India,  first  Cand,  white 

East  India,  Pac  Path,  yellow 

East  India,  ordinary,  yellow 

Oporto,  washed  fleece , 

Egyptian,  washed  first  white 

Donskoi,  washed  carding , 

Scotch,  undipped 

Syrian,  uncleaned  white 


London  average. 


For  10 

years,  1884 

to  1893. 


Cents. 

Cents. 

22.40 

22.  00 

12.36 

9.75 

16.34 

15.00 

12.84 

11.00 

11.80 

11.00 

January  1, 
1897'. 


21.42 

22.  CO 

20.02 

20.00 

21.24 

19.  50 

25.10 

20.50 

28.80 

30.00 

19.30 

19.00 

21.34 

20.  50 

J  8. 14 

15.  50 

14.84 

13.50 

12.90 

9.00 

17.90 

14.50 

19.80 

18.50 

14.90 

14.  50 

12.32 

11.  50 

9.50 

8.25 

Of  each  class. 


Average  is  cent  lower 
►    than  to-day,  Jan- 
uary, 1897. 


Average  J  cent  lower 
>    than  to-day,  Jan- 
uary, 1897. 


Average  1.76  cents 
lower  than  to-day, 
January,  1897. 


KEVIEW    OF    THE    FOREIGN    WOOL    MARKET    FOR    1892    BY   HELMUTH, 

SCHWARTZE  &  CO. 

[Extracts  from  the  annual  wool  report  of  Messrs.  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  London,  January  9, 1893.] 


A   REVIEW    OF   THE    YEAK. 

In  the  history  of  the  fliictuatioiis  of  value  the  past  year  establishes  a  record  iu  two 
respects ;  it  uiarks  the  lowest  poiut  to  which  Australian  merino  wool  has  fallen  ever 
since  it  played  a  leading- part  iu  tlie  supplies  of  the  world,  and  what  is  more  signifi- 
cant it  is  also  the  year  of  the  lowest  average  level  of  values  over  known  for  colonial 
wool.  Twenty  years  ago  wool  was  about  double  the  value  of  what  it  is  at  present, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  so  far  for  a  comparison,  which  would  indeed  be 
misleading,  as  the  general  circumstances  at  that  time  were  different.  The  contrast 
with  quite  recent  years  is  sufficiently  striking.  In  1891  the  average  value  of  a  bale 
of  colonial  wool  was  13  per  cent  higher  than  last  year;  in  1890  the  difference  was  23 
per  cent,  and  in  1889  very  nearly  30  per  cent.  The  weight  of  these  comparisons  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  deal  with  temporary  and  isolated  extremes  of  price  fluc- 
tuations, but  are  broad  yearly  averages.  Australian  wool  has  on  several  occasions 
been  for  a  short  time  nearly  as  low  before — Cape  and  River  Plate  wool  have  even 
been  lower — but  there  have  never  been  such  low  yearly  averages.  And  this  not  only 
applies  to  colonial,  but  to  River  Plate,  to  English,  to  low  foreign ;  in  fact,  to  almost 
every  description  of  wool  jiroduced. 

In  looking  for  the  causes  of  this  depreciation  we  will  pass  by  the  fact  that  wool 
does  not  standalone  on  a  low  level  but  that  its  fate  is  shared  by  the  majority  of  large 
articles  of  consumjition,  for  many  of  which  the  year  1892  also  marks  the  lowest  ebb 
in  prices.  That  is  a  circumstance  of  which  we  will  only  say  that  it  seems  to  stamp, 
not  indeed  the  depression  in  its  extreme,  but  a  generally  moderate  range  of  value 
with  a  certain  character  of  permanency.     Of  the  more  immediate  causes  of  last  year's 
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very  favorable  results,  several,  sm'li  as  failures  auil  a  delicicnt  harvest  at  home, 
cholera  on  the  coutiueut,  and  the  tarill'  le<fislation  aud  its  present  uucertaintit's  in 
America,  suj^gest  themselves ;  hut  the  truest  aud  also  plainest  explanation  lies  prob- 
ably in  tlie  fact  that  tlie  production  of  wool  is  still  in  the  ascendant,  aud  that  it  forces 
the  pace  of  the  consuin])tion  at  the  cost  of  prices.  In  every  transaction  the  bargain 
is  with  the  buyer,  and  the  seller  in  1he  abundance  of  supplies  never  has  a  real  chance 
of  permanently  asserting  himself.  There  is  indeed  machinery  enough  and  to  spare 
to  deal  with  all  supplies,  ibr  in  the  keenness  of  competition  the  tendency  of  the 
industry  has  been  to  ex])and  in  order  to  make  up  in  a  large  turnover  for  smallnessof 
profits.  But  this  is  only  submitting  an  abundance  of  goods  for  an  abundance  of 
wool,  aud  does  not  touch  the  ultinu^te  demaml  which  it  seems  can  at  jiresent  1)6  stimu- 
lated only  by  lower  prices,  ^\'e  have  had  then  last  year,  an  industry  not  supplied 
beyond  its  cajiacity  and  on  the  whole  well  employed,  but  securing  at  best,  very  mod- 
erate aud  in  many  cases  inadequate  results,  because  constantly  working  against  a 
falling  market.  The  expectation  of  a  turn  for  the  better,  which  the  very  low  range 
of  values  naturally  keeps  alive,  oft"  and  on  leads  to  a  small  rise  being  mistaken  for  a 
serious  movement,  and  the  modern  practice  of  buying  from  hand  to  mouth  empha- 
sises such  a  rise  for  a  time,  tiie  absence  of  stocks  compelling  nuiuy  to  join  who  would 
otherwise  wait.  But  the  ground  gained  is  almost  invariably  lost  again.  This  has 
been  characteristic  of  the  market  last  year  and  indeed  for  some  time;  a  low  range  of 
prices  interrupted  occasionally  by  spasmodic  efibrts  at  arise,  not  re.sting  on  genuine 
demand,  chielly  sjieculative  and  never  outlasting  in  their  integrity  a  series  or  even 
half  a  series  of  sales. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  how  seriously  the  growlers  in  the  colonies  are  aftected  by  the 
great  depreciation  of  their  produce  aud  how  difficult  it  must  be  for  them  to  adjust 
their  cost  of  production  and  management  to  these  low  values.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  what,  in  the  present  condition  of  trade,  could  bring  about  an  improvement 
excejit  one  of  the  two  things,  either  a  great  increase  in  the  general  spending  power 
or  a  ilecided  and  unmistakable  check  to  the  growth  of  production.  Of  the  former 
alternative  there  are  at  present  few  signs,  but  the  latter  is,  we  believe,  iu  sight. 
There  are  indications  that  the  expanding  power  of  the  great  centers  of  production 
is  reaching  its  limit.  The  home  clips  in  Europe  have  long  been  stationary  and  the 
same  may  now  be  said  of  the  production  in  the  United  States.  The  Kivex  Plate  clip 
rather  lluctuates  than  advances,  the  average  production  of  the  past  five  years  being 
but  5  i^er  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  live  preceding  years.  At  the  Cape,  too,  little 
progress  has  been  made  since  1888.  But  iu  Australia  the  production,  aided  by  a 
succession  of  good  seasons,  has  risen  in  a  striking  manner,  the  increase  iu  the  number 
of  sheep  being  no  less  than  50  per  cent  in  the  short  space  of  six  years;  and  it  is 
here  that  a  check  seems  to  be  impending.  The  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  are  reported  to  be  fullj'-  stocked;  iu  many  cases  overstocked.  It  is  the  same 
in  such  parts  of  Queensland  as  are  used  for  sheep  growing,  aud  though  i)astoral 
country  in  that  colony  is  still  unoccupied  there  is  very  small  likelihood  of  its  being 
taken  up  in  the  ])resent  state  of  prices.  With  the  increase  in  Australia  arrested, 
the  production  of  wool  generally  becomes  jiractically  stationary,  and  as  soon  as  that 
fact  is  realized  some  rise  iu  the  present  exceptionally  low  value  of  wool  can  scarcely 
fail  to  follow. 

PROSPECTS. 

Despite  the  disappointing  close  of  the  December  sales,  we  believe  the  prospects 
for  the  article  to  be  good,  basing  our  opinion  mainly  on  the  absence  of  a  serious 
increase  iu  this  j'ear's  supplies.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  this  early  stage  to 
speak  i)Ositivelv  on  so  deceptive  a  subject  as  the  estimate  of  production  has  often 
proved.  Ijut  if  almost  unanimous  reports  may  be  credited,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
either  in  Australia  or  the  Cape  or  the  Kiver  Plato  States  any  increase  sulliciently 
notable  to  affect  the  market.  The  industry  is  without  stocks  aud  the  level  of  prices 
with  which  the  year  starts  is  so  low  as  to  scarcely  leave  much  margin  for  a  further 
fall.  A  good  deal  of  bad  business  has  been  cleared  out  iu  the  course  of  the  past 
twelve  months,  iind  the  condition  of  tra<le,  espetiially  in  this  country,  is  healthier 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  1892.  It  is  not  probable,  according  to  the  best 
accounts,  that  "free  wool"'  will  be  introduced  in  the  I'nited  States  iu  the  course  of 
this  year,  though  special  aud  immediate  legislation  is  not  considered  impossil)le. 
Were  it  to  take  ])lace,  the  effect  on  wool  would  probably  be  considerable;  but  leaving 
this  too-doubtful  contingency  out  of  sight  altogether,  the  normal  character  of  the 
general  situation  seems  to  us  to  preclude  the  likliliood  of  a  further  depression,  and 
rather  to  point  to  a  steady  and  eventually  improving  business. 

IlKLMUni,   SCHWAKTZE  &  Co.,  Loudo)!, 
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MCKINLEY'S  ELECTION  CHECKED  THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  SPIEEP— DECLINE 

IN  WOOL  IN  TEXAS  FROM   204   CENTS   IN  1891  TO  LESS  THAN  4  CENTS 

IN  1896. 

Seymouk,  Tex^,  December  1, 1896. 

Dear  Sirs  :  In  reply  to  your  many  circulars  and  letters  received  of  late  would 
say  all  flock  owners  appreciate  the  interest  you  have  numiiested  iu  their  welfare, 
and  in  the  election  of  William  McKinley  for  President  by  the  help  of  the  literature 
you  have  put  out.  We  know  he  is  the  rock  vipon  which  we  have  to  build  our  ho])e8. 
At  the  distance  at  which  we  are  apart  you  can  not  realize  the  condition  to  which 
we,  who  are  engaj^ed  in  sheep  raising,  have  been  brought  in  the  past  four  years. 
In  October,  1891,  my  clip  was  sold  at  20i  cents  per  pound  net,  while  my  1894  clip, 
netted  me  about  5i  cents,  my  1895  clip  netted  me  4^  cents,  and  1896  less  than  4  cents 
I  have  the  accounts  of  sales  to  substantiate  what  I  say  if  anyone  doubts  it.  The 
cost  of  raising  sheep  has  increased  instead  of  decreased,  as  we  have  to  pay  for  all 
the  range  we  use.'  It  costs  me  $300  per  year  to  range  2,000  sheep,  $35  per  month  for 
labor,  about  $10  i)er  month  for  board,  a  wagon  and  team,  a  cam])  outfit,  salt,  and 
many  incidental  exjienses  not  enumerated,  which  make  the  cost  to  us  nearly  50  cents 
a  head  to  run  our  sheep,  and  besides  we  have  wolves  to  kill  the  sheep. 

This  year's  clip  of  this  section  of  Texas  was  all  shii)ped  out  by  the  1st  of  July  and 
has  been  sold  in  St.  Louis  at  6  cents,  netting  the  growers  less  than  4  cents.  There 
is  no  fall  shearing  done  in  this  part  of  the  State  to  amount  to  anything  of  late 
years.  So  far  as  1  could  learn  all  sheep  owners  had  made  up  their  minds  to  fatten 
and  shi])  out  their  entire  flocks  if  McKinley  had  not  been  elected,  not  breeding  any 
at  all,  but  with  his  election  almost  all  are  breeding  their  flocks,  hoping  to  regain  a 
part  of  what  they  lost  during  the  past  four  years. 
I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Ogden. 

Justice,  Bateman  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  WORLD'S  SUPPLY  OF  WOOL  AND  THE  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

[Extract  from  Justice,  B.itemen  &  Co.'s  circnlar  of  April  1,  1893.] 

The  world's  supply  of  clothing  wool  (exclusive  of  carpet  wool)  is  about  2,.300,000,000 
pounds,  about  one-seventh  of  which,  say,  329,000,000  pounds,  was  raised  iu  the  United 
States  in  1893. 

[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.'s  circular  of  February  1,  1894.] 

The  total  supply  of  raw  wool  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  was  about 
532,000,000poundsinadditiontotheimportationof  about  $38,000, 000  worth  of  imported 
cloth  at  the  foreign  value.  It  is  estimated  that  the  wool  required  to  produce  these 
goods  was  over  three  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  per  dollai""s  worth  of  goods.  This 
would  therefore  make  a  total  consumption  by  the  American  people  of  nearly  650,000,000 
pounds  of  raw  wool,  equal  to  about  27  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply.  As  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  only  5  per  cent  of  the  world's  population,  and  as  they  use  27  per  cent 
of  the  world's  production  of  wool,  the  per  capita  consumption  is  9f  pounds  which  is 
the  largest  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  foreigners 
are  jubilant  over  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  secure  a  greater  share  of  the  United 
States  market  which  advocates  of  the  Wilson  bill  declare  will  be  the  result  of  its 
becoming  a  law,  depriving  the  American  producer  of  just  so  much  of  the  American 
mark^  as  this  bill  proposes  to  give  to  the  foreigner ;  for  whatever  additional  employ- 
ment is  thus  given  to  the  foreigner,  to  that  extent  is  the  amount  of  work  for  our  own 
people  lessened. 

[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.'s  circular  of  June  15, 1895.] 

In  our  circular  of  June  1,  we  published  a  table  showing  an  increase  iu  the  world's 
wool  supply  from  1,126,000,000  pounds  in  1880  to  2,700,000,000  pounds  in  1895,  an 
increase  of  139  per  cent.  To  offset  this  increase  in  the  supply,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  there  might  have  been  a  similar  increase  in  the  wool-consuming  population  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Beaumont,  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  furnishes  an  estimate 
of  the  increase  in  population  and  the  increase  iu  the  world's  production  of  clean 
scoured  clothing  wool  (exclusive  of  carpet  wool),  noting  an  increase  of  19.4  per  cent 

'In  Australia  range  is  taxed  \\  per  cent  only  after  its  value  has  reached  $12,500. 
(See  p.  76,  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session. ) 
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from  1884  in  wool  aud  an  iutrease  of  9.5  per  cent  for  the  same  period  in  ilie  ]>opu- 
lation  of  wool-consuniiny  conntries,  showing  the  increase  in  the  world's  siippl*/ 
of  clothing  wool  to  have  been  nearly  10  per  cent  greater  than  the  increase  in  the 
popnlation. 

When  asked  as  to  the  probable  continuation  of  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  wool 
clip  in  Australasia,  Mr.  Ijeaumout,  who  is  well  equipped  to  give  an  opinion,  states 
that  the  successful  sinking  of  artesian  Avells  has  enabled  the  ranchman  to  secure  a 
better  supply  of  water,  which  is  stored  iu  n'servoirs  for  the  use  of  the  stock.  The 
stations  having  su<h  improvements  can  sustain  one-third  more  slieep  llian  formerly, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  original  owners,  through  the  low  price  for 
wocl,  have  become  bankrupt,  the  banks  aud  trust  companies  who  have  now  become 
the  owners  of  Hocks  aud  stations  will  continue  the  busines.s,  even  at  the  present  low 
prices  for  wool.  The  prospects  are  that  without  some  great  drought  or  epidemic, 
causing  the  sheep  to  perish  in  great  numbers,  the  ([uautity  of  wool  produced  iu 
Australasia  is  likely  to  continue  to  increase,  aiul  if  wo(d  prices  are  to  be  higher,  as 
many  believe,  it  will  not  be  through  any  prospective  check  iu  the  increase  iu  the 
wool  product  of  Australasia. 

[Justice,  Batemau  &  Co. — Circular  of  April  1,  189G.] 

In  their  wool  circular  of  March  3,  Messrs.  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  of  London, 
report  that  the  world's  supply  of  raw  wool  available  for  consumption  last  year  (1895) 
amounted  to  the  enormous  tigurc  of  2,342,000,000  pounds,  or  130,000,000  pounds  more 
than  that  for  the  preceding  year.  This  increase,  notwithstanding  the  falling  off  in 
the  clip  of  the  United  States,  was  mvich  greater  than  was  anticipated.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  increase  in  the  clip  of  Australia,  the  Eiver  Plate  production,  and. 
from  new  sources  of  sujiply,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  00,000  bales  from  China 
in  1895,  as  against  only  5,000  bales  in  1885,  and  from  Punta  Arenas  (a  comparatively 
new  wool-growing  country  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  South  America)  where 
the  exjiorts  iu  1895  anuninted  to  10,500  bales,  as  against  only  237  bales  iu  1885. 

The  yield  of  the  River  Plate  wools  is  considerably  increased  by  the  extensive 
crossing  of  Lincoln  rams  upon  merino  Hocks,  increasiug  the  supply  of  both  mutton 
sheep,  and  of  coarse  or  cross-bred  wool  (similar  to  American  low  medium  or  quarter- 
blood  combing)  which  comes  to  the  United  States  mostly  in  a  skirted  condition. 

Of  the  total  increase  in  the  world's  supply  of  wool  for  1S95,  no  less  than  93,000,000 
pounds  were  imported  to  America,  aud  only  37,000,000  pounds  were  added  to  the 
quantity  available  for  European  manufacturers. 

IMessrs.  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.  comment  upon  the  fact  so  well  known  here  that 
the  United  States  in  1895,  in  addition  to  the  unprecedented  imports  of  raw  wool,  also 
imjjorted  manufactures  of  wool  to  the  extent  of  over  $60,000,000,  as  against  less  than 
$17,000,000  for  the  preceding  year. 

This  increase  in  the  American  imjiorts  of  woolen  goods  is  roughly  calculated  as 
equal  to  130,000,000  pounds  of  raw  wool,  which  is  exactly  the  amount  of  the  increase 
in  the  world's  supply  of  the  year  1895.  If  American  wool  had  been  used  to  manu- 
facture the  increased  amount  of  imported  woolens,  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
American  clip  would  have  been  consuiued  in  their  production. 

The  extraordinary  imjjorts  of  wool  and  woolens  by  the  Uuited  States  (see  accom- 
panying Tables)  relieved  Europe  of  the  heavy  accumulations  of  wool  that  for  four 
years  had  been  depressing  the  world's  prices.  After  America  took  this  surplus, 
foreign  i)rice8  advanced,  but  the  transfer  of  this  surplus  to  the  United  States 
increased  the  supply  here  so  greatly  that  jirices  for  domestii'  wool  declined. 

As  the  development  of  the  industry  in  Australia  and  the  liiver  Plate  was  extraor- 
dinary last  year,  it  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  su])ply  for  1896.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  increase  in  the  IJiver  Plate  will  bo  30,000  bales  (eijual  to  (50,000 
bales  of  Australian  wool),  but  the  seven;  drought  in  Australia  has  diminished  the 
Hocks  aud  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  lie  a  shortage  tiiere  this  year  of  160,000 
bales,  which  is  ])artly  otfs(;t  by  the  increase  in  the  l\iver  I'late,  leaving  a  net  shortage 
from  these  two  sources  of  aViout  100,000  bales. 

The  increase  in  the  imports  of  wool,  including  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolens  imported  in  1895,  over  the  average  of  t^he  ]irevious  four  years  was  over 
257,000,000  ])Ounds  (a  <|uantity  within  37,000,000  ])0utu1s  of  the  American  wool  ])ro- 
duction  of  1895),  an  increase  of  about  114  ])er  cent.  The  effect  of  this  extraordinary 
increase  iu  imxiorts  upon  American  prices  is  now  just  beginning  to  bo  seriously  felt. 

[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co. 'a  cinuliir  of  Miiy  1,  1896.] 

In  considering  the  favorable  influence  of  the  depletion  of  stocks  in  Europe  ujjon 
Ameriian  prices  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  whole  world's  supply.  The  past  year 
has  shown  that  a  surplus  (that  for  years  was  more  than  Europe  could  consume)  was 
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transferred  in  less  than  twelve  mouths  to  the  United  States,  relieving  the  European 
market  and  depressing  the  American  market. 

Messrs.  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  of  London,  in  their  March  circular  publish  a 
table  showing  an  increase  in  the  world's  supply  of  wool  between  1891  and  189.5  to 
have  been  over  221,000,000  pounds.  That  increase  was  about  the  quantity  produced 
in  excess  of  the  reijuirements  of  European  machinery.  The  shortage  in  the  Ameri- 
can clip  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  flocks  in  1895  would  have  attracted 
to  this  country  a  portion  of  this  surplus  in  any  event,  but  the  speculation  of  last 
summer  (by  which  for  a  few  weeks  the  domestic  clip  was  practically  "cornered") 
was  responsible  for  the  most  of  it.  The  domestic  clip,  added  to  the  importations  of 
all  kinds,  gave  the  United  States  in  1895  a  total  supply  of  778,000,000  pounds,  as 
against  only  551,000,000  for  the  average  of  the  previous  four  years  (which  was 
ample),  showing  a  net  excess  of  223,000,000  pounds,  notwithstanding  the  large 
decrease  in  the  American  clip.  The  imported  addition  to  the  average  American  sup- 
ply in  one  year  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  increase  in  the  world's  supply  since 
1891,  contirming  the  assertion  that  Europe's  surplus  was  in  1895  transferred  to  the 
United  States. 

That  portion  of  the  excess  over  our  normal  supply  which  is  represented  by  im3)orted 
textiles  having  paid  the  duties,  must  remain  here  until  consumed;  but,  in  view  of 
the  de^iletion  of  European  markets,  an  important  amount  of  the  raw  material  now 
here  will  probably  be  re(iuired  abroad.  Eeshipments  have  already  commenced,  and 
even  American  wool  to  the  extent  of  experimental  shipments  is  finding  its  way  to 
European  ports.  The  United  States  at  present  appears  to  be  the  cheapest  market  in 
the  world  in  which  to  l)uy  wool,  and  if  the  shortage  in  Australia  is  as  serious  as 
European  wool  circulars  state,  large  drafts  will  probably  be  made  upon  the  United 
States  for  at  least  a  portion  of  our  imported  surplus. 

The  value  of  wool  in  the  Eastern  markets  at  the  present  moment  is  determined 
more  by  export  value  than  by  its  value  to  American  manufacturers,  many  of  whom 
are  no  longer  buyers  because  of  an  overstock  of  imported  raw  material,  or  else  ai'e 
without  orders  for  goods  in  consequence  of  their  usual  markets  having  been  monop- 
olized by  foreign  manufacturers.  The  unusual  conditions  now  prevailing  are  the 
results  of  the  practical  working  of  the  first  year  of  the  new  tariff  law,  and  the  bus- 
iness confusion  at  the  opening  of  this  the  second  year  appears  to  be  greater  than  was 
that  of  the  first.  The  resources  of  the  nation,  however,  are  enormous,  and,  although 
during  the  past  year  the  United  States  imported  more  wool  and  woolens  than  were 
brought  out  before  in  two  years  added  together,  the  conditions  are  not  wholly  unfa- 
vorable, as  indications  point  to  the  marketing  of  the  coming  clip  at  prices  that  will 
make  it  tempting  and  safe  for  investment,  even  if  it  should  become  necessary  to 
carry  it  for  a  time  in  order  to  realize  a  profit. 

[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.— Circular,  June  1,  1896.] 

EUROPEAN  SUPPLY. 

A  good  deal  of  prominence  has  been  given  in  foreign  markets  to  the  shortage  in  the 
wool  clip  of  Australia  as  decreasing  the  world's  supply,  but  the  official  records  of 
imports  and  exports,  published  by  Messrs.  Helmuth  Schwartzeit  Co.,  of  London,  in 
their  wool  report  of  May  15th,  show  that  the;  increase  in  wool  production  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  has  been  sufficient  to  swell  the  total  imijorts  and  exports  of  Europe 
and  North  America  beyond  that  of  any  previous  year.     The  figures  are  as  follows : 

Bales. 

1891 2,385,000 

1892 2,541,000 

1893 2,488,000 

1894  . . .'. 2,  595,  000 

1895 2,  783,  000 

FARMERS   AND   THEIR  FREE-TRADE   CLOTHING. 

The  average  production  of  clean  scoured  wool  by  each  farmer  in  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  i^ew  York  State  during  President  Harrison's  Adminis- 
tration and  under  McKinley  law  protection,  was  600  pounds,  the  value 
of  which  was  (30  cents  per  pound.  Under  Cleveland's  Administration 
and  Gorman  tariff  free  trade  the  value  of  the  same  has  been  30  cents 
per  pound.  The  net  gain  to  each  farmer  by  reason  of  cheaper  free- wool 
clothing  (allowing  3  pounds  of  pure  scoured  wool  to  eight  annual  new 
suits  of  clothing  to  each  family),  would  be  $7.20.    Giving  credit  for 
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cheaper  clothing,  the  net  average  loss  on  the  wool  and  sheep  by  reason 
of  free  nyooI  has  been  $422.80,  as  the  following  table  will  show : 

March,  1893,  and  previous,  600  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  at  McKinley  price,  60 

cents $360, 00 

October,  1895,  and  previous,  600  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  at  Wilson-law  price, 
30  cents 180.00 

Loss  on  wool 180.  00 

March,  1893,  and  previous,  200  sheep,  at  $4 800.  00 

October.  1895.  and  previous,  200  slieep.  at  $2.75 550. 00 

Loss  on  sheej) 250.  00 

Total  loss  on  wool  and  sheep .-. 430.  00 

Clothing,  eight  suits,  at  3  pounds  on  each  suit,  21  pounds,  McKinley  price,  60 

cents 14.  40 

Clothing,  eight  suits,  at  3  i^ounds  on  each  suit,  24  pounds,  Wilson-law  price, 
30  cents 7.  20 

Saving  on  eight  suits  of  clothing  by  free  -wool 7.  20 

Net  loss  to  each  grower  by  free  trade  in  wool 422.  80 

EFFECTS  OF  FREE  WOOL-^IMPORTATION  OF  WOOLEN  TEXTILES  INCREASED  242  PER 
CENT — A  LOSS  OF  $100,000,000  IN  THE  PURCHASING  POAVER  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
NATION   CAl^ED    BY   THE   WILSON-GORMAJv"   LAW. 

The  statesmen  who  outlined  the  policy  of  the  present  Administration  in  passing 
the  Wilson  bill  claimed  that  free  wool  would  give  American  manufacturers  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  and  instead  of  being  limited  in  the  sale  of  their  production  to 
the  American  market  as  heretofore,  they  could  invade  foreign  markets.  We  are  now 
nearly  lialf  way  through  the  second  year  of  actual  experience  with  free  wool. 
Have  the  predictions  made  l)y  the  eminent  statesmen  who  shaped  the  policy  of  the 
present  Administration  been  realized? 

In  the  following  table  (Schedule  B)  is  an  enumeration  of  the  quantities  of  woolen 
textiles  imported  during  the  years  1891  to  1895.  The  tirst  four  years  were  under  the 
KcKinlcy  law  and  the  last  year  was  the  first  full  year  of  the  Wilson-(iorman  law. 
The  average  annual  importations  of  woolen  textiles  during  the  McKinley  period  were 
valued  at  the  custom-houses  at  $29,500,000.  In  the  first  full  year  of  the  present  law 
they  were  valued  at  $57,500,000,  an  increase  of  95  per  cent  over  the  average  of  the 
whole  McKinley  period,  and  an  increase  of  242  per  cent  over  the  importations  of  the 
year  1894,  the  last  year  of  the  McKinley  law. 

Instead  of  having  invaded  the  markets  of  the  world  by  reason  of  the  repeal  of 
the  McKinley  law,  we  have  narrowed  our  home  market  nearly  one-half,  thus  closing 
many  mills  and  throwing  workmen  and  working  women  out  of  employment. 

If  the  woolen  goods  imported  in  1895  in  excess  of  the  imports  of  the  previous  year 
had  been  made  in  America,  of  American  wool,  it  would  have  taken  more  than  half 
of  the  American  wool  clip  to  produce  them.  It  would  have  distributed  $20,000,000 
to  American  woolgrowers,  and  it  would  also  have  distributed  $20,000,000  in  wages 
among  one  class  of  labor,  namely,  American  woolen  factory  ojieratives. 

Can  any  one  form  an  estimate  of  what  the  loss  of  $20,000,000  in  wages  of  a  single 
class  of  American  working  people  means?  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  each  dollar  paid 
out  in  wages  for  labor  circulates  five  times  over  witliin  the  yc-ar.  That  is  to  say,  the 
$20,0(!0,0()()0  which  was  lost  by  factory  o])eratives  by  the  loss  of  tlie  woolen  good 
imported,  over  and  .above  tlie  amount  imported  in  the  previous  year,  is  equivalent  to 
a  loss  in  the  jnirchasing  power  of  the  American  nation  of  $100,000,000. 

An  examinatifm  of  the  following  table  (Schedule  li),  illustrated  by  parallel  black 
lines,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  liome  market  has  been  lost 
to  American  woolen  manufacturers  by  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law: 


Schedule  B. — Imports  of  manufacturea  oftoool  in  textiles. 


1891..    $33,951,916 


1892.. 
1893.. 
1834.. 
1895.. 


McKinlev  law.    Aver- 
age, $29,585,373. 


37, 415,  111 
30, 165,  094 

16, 809,  372 

g-  gen  823  I  /Wilson-Gorman law.   Increase,  300 

'       '         I  ^^— ■^— — •^^^— — — 1^^^^.^^^^^^^    per  cent,  measured  by  pounds. 


Increase  in  textile  imports  1895  over  1894,  242  per  cent. 
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Consider  now  the  imports  of  raw  wool  in  the  year  1895  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  McKinley  period,  which  averaged  over  100,000,000  pounds  anuually. 

The  increase  in  the  first  full  calendar  year  of  free  wool  was  equal  to  97  per  cent, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  raw  wool  imported  iu  1895  was  nearly  double  the 
average  of  that  iuiported  in  a  single  year  We  have  had  the  wool  of  the  world 
dumjied  upon  us  at  a  tiuie  when  our  consum]ition  of  wool  has  been  narrowed  nearly 
one-half  by  the  inundation  of  foreign  textiles. 

The  American  farmers  are  to-day  holdiug  wool  which  they  can  not  sell  at  much 
more  than  half  of  the  old  McKinley  price,  because  the  American  markets  have  been 
flooded  with  the  former  surjilus  supply  of  wool  of  the  world,  as  shown  in  schedule  A : 

Schedule  A. — Imporia  of  raw  wool. 


Poundi. 

1891.. 

139,  317, 571 

1892.. 

167,  784, 090 

1893.. 

111,751,348 

1894.. 

44,  595, 407 

1894.. 

71,141,413 

1895.. 

248, 989, 217 

McKinley  law.      Average,   121,436,529 
'      pounds. 


8  months  McKinley  law. 
-"— ^  4  montlis  "Wilson-Gorman  law. 


Wilson-G-omian  law. 


Increase  in  wool  imports  1895  over  average  of  3f  years  of  McKinley  law,  122,708,995 
pounds  ^^  97  per  cent. 

HOW  FREE  WOOL  NAdlROWS  THE  HOME  MARKET. 

[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.'s  circular  of  September  1,  1896.] 

FREE   TRADE   NARROWS   THE    MARKET   AND    CREATES   AN    OVERSUPPLY. 

The  machinery  thrown  out  of  employment  has  so  far  decreased  the  demand  for 
wool  that  there  is  now  twice  as  much  in  sight  as  at  present  seems  likely  to  be  used 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  consumption  of  raw  wool  by  American  macliiuery 
during  the  four  years  of  the  McKinley  period,  1891  to  1894,  averaged  about  460,000,000 
pounds  annually.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1896,  the  quantity  carried  over  was 
100,000,000  pounds.  That  imported  from  January  1,  to  July  1,  1896,  was  110,000,000 
pounds  and  the  American  clip  of  this  year  is  estimated  at  about  250,000,000  pounds, 
making  a  total  of  460,000,000  pounds,  which  would  be  an  ample  supply  for  the 
American  machinery  for  a  whole  year,  even  if  it  were  as  well  employed  as  during 
the  McKinley  period  when  more  American  wool  was  manufactured  than  at  any  other 
time. 

The  quantity  of  woolen  textiles  imported  then  averaged  annually  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  quantity  then  consumed  by  the  American  people.  The  remaining  80  per  cent 
was  all  of  home  manufacture.  Since  the  Wilson  law  has  been  iu  operation  the 
imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  have  doubled  and  would  now  be  40  per  cent  of  our 
total  consumption  if  the  latter  was  as  great  as  in  the  McKinley  period,  but  as  it  is 
much  less,  the  proportion  of  imported  textiles  is  fully  50  per  cent  of  our  present 
consumption,  narrowing  the  output  of  American  mills  to  this  extent.  Thus  the 
Wilson  tariff  law,  which  was  to  widen  the  market  for  American  manufacturers  by 
giving  them  free  wool,  has  not  only  not  done  this,  but  has  narrowed  it  fully  one-half. 

What  has  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  to  say  to  this  outcome  in  view  of  his  speech  in 
the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  on  the  Wilson  bill,  when  he  said : 

"Speaking  for  myself,  it  is  immaterial,  in  my  opinion,  whether  the  sheep  grower 
receives  any  benefit  from  the  tariff  or  not.  T  am  for  free  wool,  in  order  that  our 
woolen  manufacturers,  unburdened  by  a  tax  upon  foreign  wool,  and  unburdened  by  a 
like  tax  upon  home-grown  wool,  may  manufacture  for  a  wider  market." 

HOW  MUCH  OF  THE  PRESENT  SUPPLY  CAN  BE  USED. 

Were  the  American  nation  consuming  as  many  goods  as  under  the  McKinley  period 
the  increase  m  imported  woolens  would  have  left  room  only  for  an  output  of  woolen 
textiles  requiring  in  their  manufacture  344,000,000  pounds  of  raw  wool  for  the  year 
1896,  instead  of  460,000,000  i)ounds  as  before.  But  owing  to  the  decreased  purchasing 
power  of  the  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  our  industries  caused  by 
the  Wilson  law,  or  owing  to  the  threat  made  by  the  silver  Senators  fwho  were 
responsible  for  the  defeat  of  theDingley  bill)  that 'there  shall  bono  tariff  or  financial 
legislation  in  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  nor  the  next  one,  unless  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  goes  with  it,  or  all  of  these  reasons  together,  the  demand  for  goods  has 
been  so  far  checked  that  the  amount  of  wool  likely  to  be  consumed  by  the  American 
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niacbiuerj-  dnrinji;  the  year  1896  bids  fair  to  bo  very  little  over  half  of  our  normal 
C'onsuiiii)tion  mider  tbe  ]\IcKinlfy  period.  This  uiay  be  only  230,000,(100  pounds. 
This  is  only  half  of  the  supjily  in  sijiht  on  the  Ist  of  July.  The  aiiioinii  of  wool  which 
has  been  imported  since  the  Ist  of  July  is  not  counted  at  all,  and  it  is  nnt  likely  to 
be  equaled  by  that  l)eing  reshipjied  to  Europe.  Kelief  to  the  wool  market  may 
come  through  speculation  growing  out  of  a  restoration  of  confidence,  resulting  from 
McKinley"s  election  and  the  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  wool  duties  within  a  year 
thereafter,  or  it  may  come  through  the  export  of  the  surplus  to  Europe.  A  move- 
ment in  this  direction  has  already  begun. 

There  has  been  returned  to  Enrojio  recently  by  one  of  the  largest  Massachnsetts 
mills  about  2,000  bales  of  Australian  wool,  and  as  much  more  has  been  shipjjed  by 
other  parties,  including  500  bales  of  French  scoured  wool.  The  lirst  to  go  back 
to  Europe  of  course  will  be  the  imported  qualities  that  are  well  known  and  popular 
there.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  important  shipments  of  Amer-Jcin  wool 
will  also  be  made,  notwithstanding  the  disfavor  with  which  experimental  shipments 
have  been  received. 

The  Yorkshire  Factory  Times,  under  date  of  July  24,  contains  the  following: 

"  AMERICAN   AVOOL   ON  THE   ENGLISH   MAKKET. 

"  The  Yankee,  ever  on  the  lookout  for  anything  that  benefits  himself,  has  a  weak- 
ness for  screeching  out  when  in  fair  fight  ho  i  •  beaten.  It  ap]iears  that  Mr.  Claude 
Meeker,  the  American  consul,  has  reported  to  his  Government  that  the  stufi'  which 
the  Yankee  calls  American  wool  is  not  meeting  with  that  due  appreciation  which 
Brother  Jonathan  fondly  imagined  it  would.  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  material 
■which  is  at  fault;  it  is  the  stupid  English  wool  sorter  who  does  not  know  how  to 
handle  it.  The  fact  that  the  stuff  can  scarcely  be  called  hair,  and  yet  may  not  be 
designated  wool,  and  is  thus  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bradford 
trade,  is  a  secondary  consideration.  AVhat  the  Yankee  is  annoyed  at  is  that,  not- 
withstanding the  manufacturer  in  America  does  not  see  his  way  to  pr.y  the  price 
asked  for  by  growers,  the  English  buyer  is  no  less  cute.  There  has  been,  we  are 
told,  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  American  wool  upon  the  English  market, 
which  was  sent  back  to  the  land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  because  the  prices  asked 
could  not  be  realized.'' 

THE    HOME    MARKET    NARROWED. 

Serious  alarm  in  financial  circles  over  the  possibility  of  experiments  with  a  new 
and  untried  system  of  currency,  upsetting  the  basis  of  values  upon  which  business 
rests,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  temporary  contraction  of  the  market  for  wooleu 
goods.  But,  aside  from  that,  the  market  has  been  enormously  narrowed  by  the 
doubling  of  imports  of  foreign  woolen  textiles.  The  imports  for  the  second  fiscal 
year  under  the  Wilson  law,  ending  June  30,  1896,  were  over  46  per  cent  larger  than 
iho.se  of  the  last  calendar  year,  and  the  latter  were  242  per  cent  larger  than  the 
tmiiorts  for  the  last  year  of  the  McKinley  law.  The  increase  alone  in  the  imports  of 
foreign  woolens  since  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law  represents  a  quantity  of  woolen 
goods  which  if  niade  in  America  of  American  wool  would  have  absorbed  more  wool 
than  is  now  annually  raised  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  way  the  tariff  has 
worked  which  the  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  supported  '"in  order  that  our  manufac- 
turers might  manufacture  for  a  wider  market."  Under  it  they  h.ave  not  only  had  no 
wider  market,  but  have  been  deprived  of  our  home  market,  thereby  destroying  the 
only  customer  that  the  American  woolgrower  ever  had. 

[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.'s  circular,  August  1,  1896.] 

Table  C. — Total  imports  of  icool  for  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1S95  and  189G. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

1895 

Pounds. 
191, 326,  243 
230,811,473 

.$23, 996,  224 

1896 

32,  451,  242 

Increase,  39,485,230  pounds,  or  20f  per  cent  over  1895. 
Total  imports  of  manufactures  of  tvool  for  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1895  and  1S96. 

1S95 $36,542,396 

1896 53,494,193 

Increase,  $16,951,797,  or  46^  per  cent  over  1895. 

EFFECT  OF  ONE  YEAR  OF  FREE  WOOL  ON  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

MARKETS. 
[Justice,  Bateman  ic  Co.'s  circular,  March  1,1895.] 
In  order  to  show  how  far  free  wool  has  lowered  the  fieeco  value,  we  give  below  a 
table  comparing  the  price  of  eight  leading  grailes  of  American  wool  on  March  1, 1893, 
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before  the  McKinley  law  was  assailed,  with  prices  to-day,  or  six  months  after  wool 
was  put  on  the  free  list. 


Prices  in 
Mar.  1893, 
before  the 
McKinley 
law  was 
assailed. 


Prices      j 
Mar.  1,1895,1  Percent- 
six  months  I    age  of 
after  wool  decline  in 
was  put  on  1       two 
a  free-trade!    years. 

basis. 


Ohio  XX  washed 

Ohio  fine  unwashed 

Ohio  medium  ^vashed  clothing 

Indiana  medium  iiu  waslied  clothing 

New  Tork  and  Michigan  fine  washed  clothing 

New  York  and  ^Michigan  fine  unwashed 

New  Tork  and  ^lichigan  medium  washed 

Fine  Territorial  (70  per  cent  shrinkage) 


45.9 

45.6 

42 

42.3 

45.3 

47.6 

44.8 

44.1 


[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.'s  circular,  August  15,  1895.] 
THE   LOXDON  AUCTIONS. 

The  details  of  the  London  sales  which  closed  on  the  30th  of  July  are  now  at  hand. 
The  feature  that  seemed  most  conspicuous  was  the  brisk  competition  of  American 
buyers,  which  was  apparent  from  the  begiuning  to  the  end  of  the  sales.  America 
appears  to  be  the  greatest  outlet  for  wool  in  all  conditions  of  manufacture,  but  prin- 
cipally for  the  long  wools,  such  as  are  combed,  the  quantity  of  short  wools  taken 
being  inconsiderable.  As  the  closing  prices  of  each  series  are  considered  in  Europe 
and  throughout  the  world  as  the  standard  of  value  during  the  interval  between  the 
auctions,  it  is  well  to  analyze  the  result  of  the  last  sales  in  order  to  learn  just  where 
American  values  really  are.  To  do  this  the  sale  just  closed  should  be  compared  wilji 
the  previous  oue  as  well  as  with  the  sales  of  Jtily,  1894.  This  has  been  so  admirably 
done  in  a  printed  table  issued  by  Messrs.  Buxton,  Ronald  &  Co.,  of  London,  that  we 
reprint  it  below.  This  table  gives  a  list  of  sixteen  ditferent  <iualities  of  Colonial 
wool,  all  of  which  are  higher  than  in  May,  but  only  six  of  which  are  higher  than  in 
July  of  1894,  three  qualities  bringing  the  same  as  one  year  ago,  and  seven  qualities 
being  lower  than  in  July,  1894,  the  lowest  being  short  clothing  wool.  A  Liverpool 
wool  circular  estimates  the  quantity  of  French  scoured  wool  imported  to  the  United 
States  this  summer  at  over  two  and  one-half  million  pounds,  clearing  out  consider- 
able accumulation  of  old  stock. 

Prices  at  ihe  London  sales  for  July,  1895,  May,  1895,  and  July,  1894,  compared. 


Description. 


Merino  grease. 

Victorian  western,  good  quality  and 
condition 

New  South  "^\'ales  Riverina,  fair 
staple  and  condition 

New  England,  fine  bluish,  fair  condi- 
tion   

Queensland  central,  good  staple, earthy 
tip 

South  Australianmidlands,  fair  length 
and  condition 

New  Zealand,  Society  Island,  fair  char- 
acter   

Natal,  fair  staple,  skirty 

Scoured. 

Victorian,  fair  body  and  color 

New  South  Walesj  fair  jdnk,  rather 

fatty 

New  Zealand,  fair  body  and  color 

Cape,  Katl'rarian.  short,  light 

Cross-bred  grease. 
Victorian : 

Half-bred,  superior,  50s,  56s 

Cross-bred,  fair,  40s,  46s 

New  Zealand : 

Half-bred,  superior,  50s,  56s 

Cross-bred,  fair,  40s.  46s 

Cross-bred,  coarse,  36s,  403 


1894. 


1895. 


July  average,   May  closing, 
per  pound.       per  pound. 


s.  d.       s.  d.  I  s.  d.       s.  d. 

0  10  to  0  Hi  0  9  to  0  10 

0    8  to  0    9     0  7|to0    8i 

0    8  to  0     8i]  0  7ito  0    8 

0     7  to  0    7J    0  dhto  0     7 


0    6ito0    6J 

0    7  to  0    7J 
0    6  to  0    6i 


1     3  to  1     4 


i    1  to  1 

2 

1    2  to  1 

3 

1    Oitol 

U 

July  average, 
per  pound. 


s.  d.        s.  d. 
0  lOJtoO  11 

0  8ito0  9i 

0  8ito0  9 

0  74  to  0  8 

0  65to0  7A 


0    6ito0 

0    61  too    6|i  0    7  to  0    1\ 
0    5  to  0    5i   0    5|  to  0    6 


1     IJtol    21   1     3  to  1    3i 


0  llito  1     Oi    1    Oito  1 

1  Ojtol    l|    1    l|tol 

0  n  to  0  Hi  0  lutoi 


0  11  to  1     0      0     9ito  0  IOA:  0  lOJtoO  llj 
0     9ito0  10i    0     81  too     91    0    9§to0  10| 


0  10  to  0  lOi 
0  9  to  0  9J 
0    81  too    9 


0  8^  to  0  9J 
0  8  to  0  9 
0    71  too    8* 


0  9JtoO  lOJ 
0  9  to  0  10 
0    9  to  0  10 


Lower  i   Higher 

than  ]     than 

Julv,  I     May, 
1894.  1895. 


Per  cent.  \  Per  cent. 
13.15 


10.77 

12.90 

14.81 

7.54 

11.54 
11.90 


8.  .33 
7.69 
4.44 


10.00 
11.11 


11.11 
11.76 
16.99 


*  Higher. 
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[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.'s  circular,  August  31,  1895.] 
ONE   YEAR   OF   FREE   WOOL. 

The  advancp  in  vronl  from  the  lowest  point  in  May  has  been  very  considerable 
But  after  one  years  experienre  with  free  wool  prices  are  still  lower  than  at  this  time 
last  year  when  the  new  tariff  law  went  into  effect,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
Table  A,  giving  a  number  of  the  principal  grades  of  American  wool  none  of  which 
are  higher,  while  the  majoritj'  are  from  1  to  2  cents  per  i>ouud  lower  thau  at  this 
time  last  year. 

Table  A. — Comparison  of  prices  September  1,  1894  (when  the  free  wool  bill  was  passed), 
with  September  1,  1S95 — one  year  after. 


Chin  XX!  washed.i......i ■••■••■•  n iti ■••••••i 

Ohio  medium 

Ohio  coarse 

Ohio  fine  unwashed 

Indiana  and  Missouri  line  unwashed 

Indiana  and  ^Missouri  medium  unwashed 

Indiana  and  Missouri  coarse  unwashed 

Oregon  and  Colorado  fine  (shrunk  70  per  cent) 


OXE  YEAR   OF  FREE  WOOL   COMPARED  WITH   ONE   YEAR  OF  MCKINLEY  PROTECTION. 

^  The  predictions  of  a  distinguished  Senator  who  stated  in  a  public  speech  that  wool 
under  one  year  of  free  trade  would  reach  the  highest  prices  under  the  McKinley  law, 
have  not  been  realized,  and  in  order  to  show  how  domestic  wool  prices  compare 
after  one  year  of  actual  ])ractice  with  each  of  the  last  two  tariff  ^aws,  we  publish 
in  Table  15  the  prices  for  the  principal  grades  of  American  wool  on  October  1,  1891, 
when  the  McKinley  law  had  been  in  force  one  year  and  the  prices  at  this  date,  when 
the  Wilson  law  with  free  wo(d  has  been  in  force  one  year;  in  the  outside  column  is 
the  number  of  cents  per  pound  that  wool  is  lower  after  one  year  of  actual  trial 
with  free  trade  than  after  one  year  of  actual  trial  of  McKinley  protection.  Below 
the  quotations  for  American  wool  will  be  found  the  London  quotations  of  similar 
grades  of  foreign.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  leading  grades  of  American  wools 
under  free  trade  were  from  Ih  to  15  cents  per  pound  lower  on  lleoces  and  from  15  to 
27^  cents  per  pound  lower  on  scoured  under  one  year  of  free  trade  than  under  one 
year  of  the  McKinley  law,  while  foreign  wools  were  either  unchanged  or  only  from 
1  to  2  cents  per  pound  lower. 

Comparison  of  prices  for  leading  (/rades  of  American  wool  September  1,  1895  (abovt  one 
year  after  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  free  wool  bill),  with  pricex  for  the  same  grades  in 
October,  1891 — about  one  year  after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  luio. 

[American  wool,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  prices.] 


XX  Ohio -washed 

Ohio  medium  washed 

Ohio  coarse  w.ishcd  (J  hlood) 

Ohio  tine  unwashed 

Indiana  and  Missouri  tine  unwashed 

Indiana  and  Missouri  medium  unwashed  (J  Idood) 
Indiana  and  ;Missouii  coarM^  (h  hlood,  unwashed)  . 

Oregon  and  Colorado  fine,  slirink  70  jier  cent 

XX  Ohio  scoured 

Ohio  medium  scoured 

Ohio  J  hlood  scoured 

Oregon  and  Colorado  lino  scoured 
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Comparison  of  London  prices  for  similar  grades  of  foreign  wools  for  the  same  period,  viz, 
October  1, 1S91,  to  September  1, 1895,  from  London  wool  circulars  of  Messrs.  Windeler  <j'- 
Co.  and  Buxton,  I\onald  ,S-  Co. 

[Foreign  wool,  London  prices.] 


Port  Phillip  jrroasy  (similar  to  XX  Ohio) 

New  Zealand  crossbred  greasy  (similar  to  Ohio  medium) 
English  Shropsliiro  Hoggets  (siunlar  to  Ohio  J  blood) ... 

Capo  grea.se 

Port  Philli])  scoured 

New  Zealand  crossbred  scoured 

English  Shropshire  Hoggets 

Pine  Cape  scoured 


Prices  Oct., 

1891, 

Prices  Sept. 
1,  1895, 

in  London. 

in  London. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

lU 

11 

IH 

11 

11 

11 

6i 
23 

22 

19 

18A 

144 

15i 

144 

Lower. 


PRICES    OF   AMERICAN  WOOL    ON   MARCH    1,  1893,  AUGUST  27,  1894,  AND 

OCTOBER  1,  1894. 

Table  showing  in  parallel  columns  the  prices  of  the  principal  grades  of  American  'wool 
on  March  1, 1893  (which  was  immediately  before  the  protective  influences  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  law  upou  American  values  were  nullified),  and  October  1,  1894,  thirty-five 
days  after  the  free-wool  bill  became  a  law;  also  showing  an  average  decline  of  37  per 
cent  during  theinterval ,  alsoshowiug  the  difference  between  protected-wool  prices 
and  free-wool  prices  in  the  United  States  at  the  above  dates.  Also  showing  in 
parallel  columns  the  prices  of  the  same  grades  on  the  27th  of  August,  1894  (the 
date  when  the  free-wool  bill  became  a  law),  and  October  1,  thirty-five  days  there- 
after, with  an  average  decline  of  7  percent  during  that  interval. 

[Prepared  by  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  wool  commission  merchants,  October  1,  1894.] 


Ohio  fine  delaine  .••...••••••• 

Ohio  XX  washed 

Ohio  line  unwashed 

Ohio  medium  washed  combing , 

Ohio  medium  washed  clothing 

Ohio  quart  erblooil  washed  combing 

Ohio  (jiiarter-blood  washed  clothing 

Indiana  quarter-blood  unwashed  combing 

Indiana  quarter-blood  unwashed  clothing 

Indiana  medium  unwashed  jombing 

Indiana  medium  unwashed  clothing 

New  York  and  Michigan  fine  washed  delaine 

New  York  and  Michigan  fine  washed  clothing 

New  York  and  Michigan  fine  unwashed 

New  York  and  Michigan  medium  washed  combing 

New  York  and  Michigan  medium  washed  clothing 

New  York  and  Michigan  quarter-blood  washed  combing. 
New  Y'^ork  and  Michigan  quarter-blood  washed  clothing 
Fine  Territorial  (70  per  cent  shrink)  


^1 


Cents. 
324 
304 
23 
36 
344 
35 
34 
27 
26 
27 
26 
30 
264 
21 
35 
334 
35 
334 
17 


00    t> 


lis  * 

00  u  ^ 


;^i 


O    '3    » 


S  Ci; 


Cents. 
20 
184 
13 
23 
22 
234 
22 
19 
174 
17i 
16" 
18 
16 
12 
224 
20 
234 
22 
10 


Per  cent, 
38.46 
39.34 
43.48 
36.11 
36.23 
32.86 
35.29 
29.63 
32.69 
35.19 
38.46 
40 

39.62 
42.  86 
35.71 
40.30 
32.  86 
34.32 
4L12 


^  « 


&3 


lit: 


Cents. 
224 
22 
14 
24 
23 
24 
23 
20 
18! 
19 
17 
214 
18 
134 
234 
21 
24 
23 
11 


Cents. 
20 
184 
13 
23 
22 
234 
22 
19 
17J 

174 

16 

18 

16 

12 

224 

20 

234 

22 

10 


fee.*-  =^ 


Percent 
11.11 
15.91 
7.14 
4.17 
4.35 
2.08 
4.35 
5 

6.66 
7.89 
5.88 
16.  28 
11.11 
ILU 
4.26 
4.76 
2.08 
4.35 
9.09 


Per  cent. 
Average  decline  in  the  nineteen  months  from  March  1, 1893  (before  the  McKinley  law  was 

assailed ) ,  to  October  1 ,  1894 37.  08 

Average  decline  since  the  passage  of  the  free-wool  bill  (thirty-five  days) 7.  24 

Note.— American  wools  are  to-day  practically  on  a  parity  with  wi.ols  of  the  same  kind  and  quality 
in  the  London  market,  which  have  remained  practically  unchanged  for  over  twelve  months. 
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DECLINE   IN  AMERICAN  PRICES  AFTER   PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S 
INAUGURATION  IN  1893. 

[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.'s  circular,  May  1,  1893.] 

KOKEIGN   PRICES. 

Tho  weakness  in  the  wool  market  hero  and  its  iirmuess  in  Europe  is  attracting 
attention,  as  it  ini])lies  a  ])ros))('(tive  loss  oi'  tho  homo  market  for  American  woolen 
goods  and  a  gain  of  tho  latter  by  i'oreigncrs.  It  is  oxjiectpd  that  wool  sooner  or 
later  Avill  be  jilaced  on  the  free,  list,  and  that  foreign  and  domestic  wool  must  then 
bring  tho  same  jiricc.  With  that  in  view,  some  dealers  who  have  heretofore  o])erated 
mostly  in  domestic  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  foreign  wool  as  tho  safer  arti- 
cle to  deal  in,  as  in  leveling  tho  ])rices  it  is  lielieved  that  Ibreign  wool  will  advance 
somewhat.  The  latter  can  l)e  left  in  the  custom-house  with  tlie  duties  unpaid  until 
it  is  wanted;  this  gives  the  owner  the  option  of  reshippiug  it  to  London  if  it  should 
be  advisable  to  do  so. 

DIAGRAM. 

The  diagram  (p.  215)  giving  the  course  of  prices  from  ^farch  1  to  date  for  six  grades 
of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  similar  wools,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  decline  since  Mr. 
Cleveland's  inauguration  has  been  about  18  per  cent  on  XX  washed  wools,  about  27 
per  cent  on  medium  washed,  about  28J^  per  cent  on  coarse  wa8he<l,  about  3'd  per  cent 
on  fine  unwashed,  about  24A  per  cent  on  medium  unwashed,  and  about  28i  per  cent 
on  coarse  unwashed  or  quarter  blood.  Notwithstanding  this  phenomenal  drop  in 
prices,  they  are  not  yet  in  all  cases  near  the  free-wool  level. 

[Justice,  Batemau  &  Co.'s  circular,  November  1, 1893.] 
THE   AVERAGE    PRICE    OF    WOOL    T'NnER    DIFFERENT   TARIFF    PERIODS. 

The  highest  duties  ever  collected  upon  imported  wool  were  under  the  tariff  law  of 
1867,  when  prices  ibr  American  wool  averaged  higher  than  at  any  subsequent  period. 
From  1868  until  1883,  under  the  tariff  law  of  1867,  Ohio  washed  medium  averaged 
over  50  cents  per  pound.  In  18S3,  when  duties  were  reduced  over  30  per  cent,  Ohio 
medium  averaged  about  36  cents  per  pound  as  against  50  cents  per  pound  under  tho 
higher  tariti  law  of  1867.  The  McKinley  tarilf  was  passed  in  1890,  and  although  the 
duties  were  increased  on  wool  only  1  cent  per  pound,  the  average  price  of  Ohio 
medium  from  1890  to  March  1,  1893,  still  averaged  36  cents  per  pound,  although  wool 
of  the  same  kind  and  quality  in  the  free-trade  marlcets  of  the  world  declined  nearly 
30  per  cent.  The  American  tariff  from  1868  to  JIarch  1,  1893,  caused  American  wools 
to  average  during  all  of  that  period  double  their  scoured  value  in  London  and  other 
free-trade  markets  of  the  Avorld,  and  this  difference  of  double  the  price  of  "free 
wool "  was  mainta  ined  until  the  present  Administration  commenced  its  attack  on  the 
American  wool  industrv. 


In  the  first  column  of  figures  in  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  value  of  some 
of  tho  leading  grades  of  Ameri(;an  wool  on  the  1st  of  March,  1893,  A\hen  President 
Harrison  was  still  in  office.  In  the  second  column  is  tlie  market  value  of  the  same 
qualities  on  tho  1st  of  November,  1893,  eight  months  jifter  tho  present  free-wool 
administration  was  inaugurated.  In  tho  third  column  is  the  jtercentage  of  decline 
which  has  taken  ])laco  since  ISIr.  Cleveland  took  ofilice,  showing  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  toward  free-wool  prices.  In  tlie  fourth  coluiiin  is  the  free-wool  or  Lon- 
don value  of  these  same  gra<les  of  American  wool,  Avhich  value  has  remained  prac- 
tically unchanged  from  March  1  to  November  1.  In  the  fii'th  colinnn  is  shown  the 
cents  per  pound  which  wool  prices  must  yet  fall  in  order  to  reach  tln^  iiresent  free- 
wool  or  London  value.  This  lablc  shows  that  while  the  market  lias  tra\eled  a  long 
way  toward  free- wool  prices,  there  must  still  be  a  decline  of  from  2^  to  8  cents  per 
])Ound  to  reach  Iree-wool  value,  unless  there  should  be  an  advance  in  the  outside 
markets  of  the  world. 
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Table  showing  the  pcrantagc  of  decline  in  the  principal  grades  of  American  wool  during  the 
eight  months  following  March  1, 1SD3,  with  Ihe  free-wool  value  during  the  same  period. 


Ohio  XX,  ■veashod 

Ohio  inediuin,  washed 

Indiana  J  blood,  unwashed  Shropshire 

Montana  tine 

Montana  medium 

Montana  J-blood  Shropshire 


Value 
Mar.  1, 

1893. 


Value 

Nov.  1, 

1893. 


Cents. 
30 
344 
26 

164 
I84 
21 


Gents. 
24 
244 
18i 
11' 
13 
14 


Per- 
centage 
of  decline 
between 
Mar.  1 
and 
Nov.  1, 
1893. 


20 

29 

29 

33i 

30 

334 


London 

or 

free- wool 

prices. 


Decline 
per  pound 
still  neces- 
.sary  before 
American 
wool  prices 

fall  to 
the  Loudon 

or  free- 

wool  basis 

of  Mar.  1 

and 

Nov.  1,1893, 


Cents. 
16 

18 

9i 

loi 


Cents. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  WOOL 
MARKETS  AFTER  PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S  INAUGURATION  IN  1893. 

[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.'s  circular,  January  1,  1894.] 

DIAGRAM. 

The  prospect  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wool  comes  at  an  uufortuuate  time,  as 
wool,  throughout  the  -world,  although  already  lower  thau  ever  before,  has  been 
steadily  declining.  Washed  XX  Ohio  wool  has  fallen  in  price  2\^  ))er  cent  since 
March  1,  in  anticipation  of  free  wool.  Unwashed  XX  Ohio,  as  well  as  nearly  all  of 
the  teiTitorial  wools,  has  declined  within  the  same  time  'iZ\  i)er  cent.  Port  Philip 
(Australian)  unwashed  fleece,  which  is  the  foreign  wool  nearest  in  quality  and  shrink- 
age to  fleece  washed  XX  Ohio,  has  declined  in  the  free-trade  market  of  London  only 
9  per  cent,  ae  shown  by  the  accompanying  diagram : 

[Justice,  Bateman  &.  Co.'s  circular,  October  1,  1894.] 


In  order  that  the  course  of  prices  from  March  1,  1893  (preceding  the  change  of 
Administration),  to  the  present  time  may  be  better  understood  we  have  prepared  the 
above  map  or  diagram  showing  the  value  of  the  standard  grade  of  Ohio  XX  on  the 
1st  of  each  month  between  these  dates,  which  also  .shows  a  decline  of  39.V  per  cent 
in  the  nineteen  months  covering  the  transition  from  protected  to  free-wool  prices. 
For  comparison  of  I^ondon  with  American  values  we  selcft  a  similar  standard  grade 
of  Australian  wo(d,  commercially  known  as  "(Jood  Port  Pliillip,"  tlie  value  of  which 
since  August,  1893,  with  but  temporary  exceptions,  has  been  about  18  cents  in  Lon- 
don. Under  the  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  of  the  McKinley  law,  Ohio  XX  was  worth 
30^  cents  on  March  1,  1893,  and  only  18i  cents  to-day,  or  thirty-five  days  after  wool 
was  put  on  the  i'ree  list,  and  the  intermediate  prices  in  the  interval  indicated  the 
anticipation  or  discounting  of  the  free-wool  prices.  Wool  of  the  same  liiud  and 
quality  as  Oliio  XX  in  the  London  raarlcet  at  this  date  is  worth  18  cents,  with  the  dif- 
ference against  it  and  in  favor  of  the  "Good  Port  Phillip;"  that  the  latter  is  sliirted 
wool,  while  Ohio  XX  is  not.  That  is  to  say,  the  inferior  and  stained  leg  and  belly 
pieces  have  been  torn  off  the  Australian  fleece,  so  that  it  re(iuires  no  further  sorting, 
while  the  Ohio  fleece,  which  contains  tlieso  pieces,  involves  the  cost  of  assorting  in 
addition  to  some  loss  on  these  inferior  parts. 

WOOL  PRICES  MARCH   1,  1893,  ANI>   OCTOBER   1,  1894. 

In  response  to  almost  daily  requests  for  a  comparison  of  prices  of  American  wool 
on  March  1,  1893,  with  October  1,  1891,  and  for  a  comparison  of  prices  on  August  27, 
1891  (the  day  wool  was  put  on  the  I'ree  list),  witli  |)rice8of  to-day,  we  have  prepared 
the  table  on  tlio  opposite  page  Prices  current  on  Marcli  1,  1893,  wore  those  under 
tlie  McKinley  law  lielbro  its  protect!  voinllucuces  were  impaired  by  threatened  repeal, 
wliich  was  tlie  case  almost  immedi.ately  afterwards.  The  date  of  August  '21  was 
selected  for  comparison  with  the  present  time  in  order  to  show  how  far  free  wool  has 
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depressed  tlie  price  of  American  wool  durinn:  the  tliirtj'-five  days  that  foreign  wool 
has  been  free  of  dnty.  Our  quotations  of  to-day  are  even  higher  than  some  of  the 
other  Eastern  wool  market  reports  would  indicate,  so  that  the  average  decline  of 
more  than  7  per  cent  in  Auierican  wool  since  the  cluties  were  removed  is  less  than 
half  of  the  extreme  decline  on  the  merino  qualities,  which  comprise  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  American  wool  product.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  average  decline 
in  nineteen  months  has  been  over  37  per  cent,  the  maximum  decline  on  merino  qual- 
ities has  exceeded  40  per  cent. 


DECLINE    IN   FOREIGN     WOOL    MARKETS   DURING   McKINLEY   PERIOD. 

[Justice,  Bateman  &.  Co.'s  circular,  August  1,  1892.] 
THE   DECLINE    IN   EUROPE    AND    AMEHICA    DURING    THE    PAST   YEAR   COMPARED. 

According  to  the  following  table  published  by  Messrs.  Buxton,  Ronald  &  Co.,  show- 
ing the  percentage  of  decline  on  each  grade  of  merino  wool  in  London  from  June, 
1891,  to  .lune,  1892,  the  average  decline  has  been  16  jier  cent,  and  the  maximum  decline 
over  21  per  cent,  while  the  average  decline  in  this  market  for  the  same  quality  of 
domestic  wool  for  the  same  period  was  only  8  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  decline  less 
than  12  per  cent.  The  decline  in  manufactures  of  wool  in  England  for  the  same 
period  was  26  per  cent,  while  the  decline  in  the  United  States  was  only  65  per  cent, 

[Justice,  Bateman  .fc  Co.,  circular,  August  10,  1892.] 

DecVme  in  price  of  wool  in  London. 

[Buxton,  Konaid  &  Co.'s  colonial  wool  report,  24  Basinghall  street,  E.  C,  London  July  14,  1892.] 


Lower 
than 
April, 

1892. 


Grease. 


Victorian,  fair  western 

New  South  Wales,  shafty  Riverina 

Fine  blue  skirty 

Queensland,  fair  growth  and  condition. 
South  Australia,  shafty  red,  earthy... 

New  Zealand,  fair  staple,  fatty 

Natal,  irregular,  fair 


Scoured. 


Victorian,  fair  hulk  and  color 

New  South  Wales,  stringy,  fatty. 
New  Zealand,  fair  bulk  and  color. 
Cape  Eastern,  rather  short,  fatty. 


Per  cent. 

3.70 
11.90 
20.51 
19.23 
21.21 
18.91 
16.13 


17.95 
16.92 
15.00 
14.75 


Per  cent. 

6.12 
2.C3 
8.82 

10 

10.34 
9.09 
5.45 


8.57 
6.89 
3.12 
5.45 


Average  decline  since  June,  1891. 
Average  decline  since  April,  1892. 


10 


6.94 


[Justice,  Bateman  &,  Co.'s  circular,  November  1, 1892.] 


FOREIGN   MARKETS. 

Private  advices  from  London  report  the  European  wool  trade  quiet,  with  buyers 
reserved,  and  with  a  downward  tendency  as  to  prices  for  the  bulk  of  fine  or  merino 
wool  offered,  showing  weakness  which  characterized  the  market  for  all  qualities 
except  those  that  are  suitable  for  the  United  States.  The  American  demand  partially 
sustained  values  on  the  small  stock  of  the  light,  open  Australian  fleeces.  We  give 
below  a  table  published  by  Messrs.  Buxton,  Ronald  &  Co.,  of  London,  in  which  they 
give  in  separate  columns  the  percentage  of  decliue  in  price  since  Sejjtember,  1891, 
and  also  since  July,  1892.  The  heaviest  decline  was  in  the  qualities  that  are  about 
the  same  as  the  bulk  of  the  American  merino  clip  (exclusive  of  Ohio  and  Michigan 
fine  delaine).  We  have  classified  the  wools  in  two  divisions.  The  first  division 
represents  the  great  bulk  of  the  wools  sold  in  London,  which  are  similar  to  the  bulk 
of  the  American  clothing  wools  after  the  fine  delaine  has  been  taken  out.  The  second 
division  embraces  wools  that  correspond  with  the  best  Ohio  and  Michigan  selected 
fine  delaine.  The  wools  in  the  latter  division  were  in  very  limited  supply  at  the  last 
London  auction,  and  the  American  demand  in  addition  to  the  European  demand  to 
a  large  extent  sustained  the  values  of  the  better  qualities,  while  that  which  lacked 
the  American  support  and  was  the  bulk  of  the  stock  declined  heavily.     The  epecilio 
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duties  of  the  McKinley  tariff  law  make  it  unprofitable  to  import  anythinji  but  wools 
in  high  condition  conespondiu!;-  most  nearly  with  the  fine  delaine  lleeces  of  Ohio  and 
Michioan.  With  free  wool  the  American  clip  would  be  brought  in  competition  with 
the  great  bulk  of  those  foreign  wools  which  have  declined  so  heavily. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 


Descriiitioii. 


September 

price 
per  pound. 


Lower      1      Lower 
than       i       than 
September,  June-Julv, 
1891.       !       1892.   ' 


Grease. 

d.     s.    d. 
New  Sonth  "Wales,  Tliverina,  fair  staple  aiul  comlition 0    8    to  0    9 


Queensland,  central,  i;i>0(l  sta])le,  earthy  tip 0    7J  to  0    Tit 

" "        7J  to  0    7| 

7J  to  0    7J 


South  Australian,  midlands,  fair  leii-ith  and  condition. 
New  Zealand,  South  Island,  fair  character 


Scoured. 


Victorian,  fair  body  and  color 1     ;j    to  1    4 

New  ."^oiitli  \Vale.s.' fair,  pink,  rather  fatty 1     1     to  1     U 

New  Zealand,  fair  body  and  color 1    2^  to  1    3" 


Cross-bred  ijrease. 
New  Zealand,  half-bred,  superior  50's,  56's 


0  lOJ  to  0  Hi 


Per  cent. 
15,00 
15.71 
14.28 
14.28 


16.21 
18.46 
15.71 


12.00 


Per  ceil  t. 
2.85 
6.34 
9.09 
6.25 


3.12 
3.63 
4.83 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


Grease. 

New  South  "Wales,  New  England,  fine  bluish,  fair  condition 
Natal,  fair  staple,  skirty 

Scoured. 

Cape,  Kafl"rarian,  short,  light 

Crossbred  grease. 
Victorian : 

Half-bred,  superior  50's,  56'.s 

Cross-bred,  fair,  40's,  46'8 

New  Zealand : 

Cross-bred,   fair,  40's,  46's 

Cross-bred,  coarse,  36's,  40's 


0 
0 

8i  to  0 
6|  to  0 

9 
6i 

10.25 
10.52 

1 

OJ  to  1 

li 

8.80 

1 

0 

Oi  to  1 
9i  to  0 

lOi 

7.14 
9.09 

0 
0 

9  to  0 
7i  to  0 

9i 

9.75 
5.88 

5.40 
4.52 


5.45 


1.88 
2.43 


A  DECLINE  OF  OVER  5,5  PER  CENT  IN  FOREIGN  WOOL  PRICES  IN 
THIRTY-FOUR  YEARS. 

[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.'s  circular,  February  1,  1894.] 

FALL  IN   FOKEIGN   PRICES. 

Free  traders  have  been  fond  of  drawing  comparison.s  between  the  lower  price  of 
American  wool  under  tlie  McKinley  law  and  ]iricts  current  ])revi<)u.s  to  l.S(iO.  It  is 
true  that  previous  to  1800  the  clean  scoured  value  of  Ohio  XX  was  80  cents  and  its 
clean  scoured  value  under  the  McKinley  law  before  it  was  menaced  with  repeal  ia 
the  early  part  of  1893  wa.s  70  cents,  a  decline  of  12.V  per  cent.  Tiiis  fact  has  been 
given  great  prominence,  but  the  advocates  of  this  view  have  been  ominously  silent 
as  to  the  46  i)er  cent  decline  in  London  in  wool  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  during 
the  same  period.  For  some  years  previous  to  18l)0  the  London  value  of  Australian 
clean  scoured  wool  siiuilar  to  XX  Ohio  w;is  65  cents,  but  in  IS!).'}  its  value  was  only 
35  cents,  adfclino  in  tliel'ree-trade  markets  of  the  world  of  over  Hi  per  cent,  as  against 
a  decline  under  ])rotectiou  in  the  United  States  for  wool  of  the  same  quality  and  con- 
dition of  only  V2\  per  cent.  Further  evidence  of  this  fact,  but  exiiibiting  a  still 
greater  decline  in  foreign  markets,  is  shown  in  the  publication  of  a  table  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  Wm.  Bond  «fc  Co.,  of  Boston,  giving  all  kinds  of  colonial  wools  imported  into 
England  and  America  in  1800  and  in  18Ui,  showing  a  falling  olf  in  value  in  that  period 
of  over  55  per  cent. 
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Importaiion  of  colonial  wools  into  Europe  and  America  at  variovfi  tariff  per ioda  hettveen 
1860  and  1S94,  %vith  approximate  value  per  bale. 


Tear. 

Bales. 

Average 
value  per 

bale  in 
English 

uiouey. 

1860 

266,  000 
939,  000 
657.  000 
1  253  000 
1  699.000 
2,  074,  000 
2,152,000 

£25  J 

13i 
IGJ 
14J 

1868. 

1869 

1883 

1890 , 

1893 

1894 

Hi 

*Thi3  shows  why  wool  was  lower  m  price  after  the  McKinley  law  was  passed  than  it,  had  everboen 
before.    The  decline  in  the  markets  of  the  world  caused  a  corresponding  decline  in  America. 
A  decline  of  55^  per  cent  in  thirty-four  years. 


LONDON  SALES,  22,000  BALES. 

[Extract  from  Philadelphia  Press  of  December  15,  1896.] 

FLOOD    OF    WOOL   THHEATENED. 

At  the  London  colonial  wool  auctions,  wliich  closed  on  Thursday,  22,000  bales  were 
purchased  for  America,  most  of  which  was  Australian  wool.  The  yield  of  scoured 
wool  in  this  purchase  is  more  than  that  of  the  entire  wool  clip  of  auy  American 
State,  with  the  exception  of  eight  ot  the  largest. 

The  wool  purchased  for  America  at  this  single  auction  sale  will  produce  more 
scoured  wool  than  the  whole  annual  wool  clip  of  Utah  or  Michigan.  It  is  over  68 
per  cent  of  the  wool  clip  of  New  Mexico,  over  67  iier  cent  of  the  clip  of  Texas,  more 
than  62  per  cent  of  the  clip  of  Oregon,  over  57  per  cent  of  the  clip  of  Ohio,  ancl  more 
than  53  ]ier  cent  of  the  clip  of  Montana. 

A  wool  dealer  says  that  uuless  the  Dingley  bill  should  be  passed  as  a  check  to  this 
flood  of  imported  wool,  which  now  comes  iu  free  of  duty,  there  will  be  three  and 
possibly  four  more  sales  of  wool  at  London  before  a  new  tariti  law  can  be  passed, 
even  it  an  extra  session  is  called  for  that  purpo.se,  and  the  purchases  at  the  last  sales 
may  be  expected  to  be  repeated  at  the  subsequent  sales. 

WOOL  A  MUNITION  OF  WAR. 

WHY    SHOULD    WOOL   BE    FKEE? 

No  satisfactory  reason  can  be  gi\  eu  why  wool  should  be  exposed  to  the  destructive 
influences  of  foreign  competition.  It  is  a  necessity  of  our  comfortable  existence,  and 
no  army  without  wool  could  successfully  conduct  its  operations  in  time  of  war.  Wool 
is  as  much  a  munition  of  war  as  any  other  material.  If  coal  is  not  to  be  cousidereda 
raw  material,  there  is  much  more  reason  wbj'  wool  can  not  be  so  considered,  as  it 
takes  a  whole  year  for  a  sheeji  to  produce  its  fleece,  yet  coal  in  one  hour  can  be  got 
ready  for  market.  The  element  of  labor  in  marketing  a  ton  of  wool  exceeds  many- 
fold  that  which  is  expended  in  marketing  a  ton  of  coal,  yet  there  is  a  duty  ujion  coal 
and  none  on  wool.  If  unfavorable  legislation  should  close  the  coal  mines  of  this 
country  for  a  thousand  years,  the  coal  would  still  remain  there  ready  for  use  when- 
ever the  nation  was  once  more  permitted  to  resume  its  industrial  activities.  lUit 
when  the  flocks  of  sheep  disappear,  as  they  are  now  doing,  they  cannot  be  suddenly 
restored.  If  this  industry  is  to  begin  anew,  it  will  take  many  years  to  reach  its 
present  proportions,  and  if  the  efl'ect  of  the  blow  dealt  by  free  wool  to  the  woolgrow- 
ing  industry  is  jiermitted  to  continue,  it  will  cause  its  practical  destruction.  The 
ultimate  result  of  this  would  bo  not  only  dependence  upon  foreign  countries  lor  our 
wool  supply,  but  the  loss  to  the  nation  of  the  value  of  the  domestic  clip,  for  instead 
of  distributing  its  cost  among  woolgrowers  at  home,  to  be  spent  at  home,  it  must  be 
paid  in  gold  to  foreigners,  with  tiio  ultimate  result  of  higher  jiricesforclothing.  This 
would  bo  a  decided  loss  to  the  whole  nation  without  any  corresponding  gain. 
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DECREASE  IN  THE  PROPORTION  OF  AMERICAN  WOOL  CONSUMED  UNDER 

FREE  WOOL, 

Comparison  of  the  total  supply  of  wool  for  the  yiar  1895,  witit  the  overafje  supply  of  the 
prerioiisfour  years,  inclndiHii  the  American  production,  theforeiyn  wool  imported  in  the 
raw  slate,  and  the  foreign  leool  imported  in  maniifaeiures  of  tvool  reduced  to  the  quantity 
of  raw  wool  used  in  titeir  production,  an  increase  of  over  40  per  cent. 


Under  free  ivool — 38  per  cent  domestic,  62  per  cent  foreign. 

1895,  American  clip,  including  pulled 

1895.  imports  of  raw  wool 

1895,  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  in  textiles,  $57,559,823,  equal  to 

1895,  imports  of  wool  in  sbodd}',  wastes,  etc.,  20,718,110  pounds  scoured,  equal  to  , 

Total  supply,  all  kinds 

Under  protection — 59  per  cent  domestic,  41  per  cent  foreign. 

American  production  of  wool  :* 

1891,  307,101,507  pounds] 

1892,  333.018,405  l>""u<lsl  a  verace 

1893,  348.538. 138  pound.sp^®^*^*^ ' 

1894,  325,210,712  iwundsj 
Imports  of  raw  wool- 

1891,  139,317,571  pounds] 

1892,  167,784,090  pounds  I 

1893,  111  751.348  i)Oundsf 

1894,  115  736,820  pounds) 
Imjiorts  of  uiauufacturcs  of  wool  in  textiles: 

1891,  $33,951,916] 

1892,  $37,415.  HI  ( 

1893,  $30.165.094f 

1894,  $16,809,372) 
Imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  in  shoddy,  waste,  rags,  etc. : 

1891,  215,714  pounds    ] 

!»qq'  ooJ- ta?  ''""°i^    Uverage,  1,234,456  pounds,  equal  to 

1893, 229,583  pounds    (  &  .    i       >        i-  i     i 

1894,  4,170,941  pounds) 
Increase  of  over  40  per  cent  in  1895  over  average  of  the  years  1891, 1892, 1893, 1894. . 


HAver 


^Average,  $29,585,373,  equal  to. 


Eaw  wool  in 

the  condi- 
tion in  which 
it  is  sold  by 
the  farmers. 


Pounds. 
294, 296, 726 
248, 989,  217 
172.  679,  469 
62.  154,  324 


778,119,736 


328, 467, 191 


133,  647,  457 


8,  756, 119 


3,  703,  368 


554,  574. 135 


223,  545, 601 


'Estimates  of  the  National  Association  of  AYoolen  Manufacturers. 
In  1895  the  consumption  of  domestic  wool  was  21  per  cent  less  than  the  average  of  four  previous  years. 
In  1895  the  American  clip  was  lOi  per  cent  smaller  than  average  of  jirevious  four  years. 

LOSS   IX   ONE   year's    PUKCHASING    TOWER    OF    $426,250,000    TO    CONSUMERS    BY 

removal  of  mckinley's  wool  duties. 

Dk. 
Doruostir  prodtiction  of  sconred  wool: 

14."), 000, 000  ]ioviuds,  at  55  ceuts  ' $79  750,000 

115,000,000  pouuds,  at  30  cents  t 34,500,000 

Decliuc  ill  price,  25  cents 45,  250,  000 

Loss  to  mill  bands  t 40,  000,  000 


Each  $1  earned  in  wages  circulates  five  times  during  the  year. 
Loss  to  consumers  in  one  year's  purchasing  power  by  change  in  Sobednle 
K,  $^126,250,000,  or  a  per  capita  loss  for  70,000,000  jieople  of 


85,  250,  000 


8.09 


Cr. 
raw  wool,  includiuj 


that  contaiucMl  in   ini- 


Domestic  fonsumptiuu  ol 
I)orted  woolens : 

650,000,000  pounds  yielding  260,000,000  pounds  scoured  wool;  260,- 
000,000  jiouuds,  at  25  cents,  $65,000,000,  or  a  per  capita  gain  for 
70,000,000  people  of 


.93 


Net  loss  in  purchasing  power  to  each  consumer 


5.16 


*  The  average  price  in  the  McKinlcylaw  period. 
t  The  average  jtrice  in  the  Wilson-law  ])criod. 
t  See  Appendix  A,  "  Propliecy  and  Exiiericnce." 
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Wool  clip  of  the  United  Staies  and  the  amount  of  scoured  tvool  produced. 


Year. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Wool  in  the 
grease. 


Pounds. 
264,  000,  000 
290,  000.  000 
300  000,000 
320, 400, 000 
337,  500, 000 
329.  600,  000 
323.031,026 
302.169,950 
301,  876, 121 
295,  779,  479 
309.  474,  856 
307, 101  507 
333,018,405 
348,  538. 138 
325,210,712 
294.  296.  726 
272,  474,  708 


a-i,-:„i,„„„       Yield  of 

'oVfl°ef-.-r'r°'" 


Per  cent. 
53 
53 
54 
54 
55 
55 

55.74 
55.58 
57.43 
56.23 
54.88 
54.87 
59 

59.27 
59.71 
60 
60.70 


Pounds. 
124,080  000 
136,  300  000 

138  000,  000 

147  384,000 
151,  875.  000 

148  320,  000 
149.305,625 
140,  556.  085 
136.  591  955 
134.795  350 
139,628  220 

139  326, 703 
145,  300,  318 
151.103,776 
140,  292.  268 
125,718,690 
115, 284, 579 


Number 
of  sheep 
(millions). 


40| 

43^ 

45 

49i 

50* 

50| 

48i 

44J 

43^ 

42J. 

444 

m 
45 

47i 
45 
424 
36i 


Note  1.  The  shrinkages  and  scoured  yield,  1880  to  1885,  inclusive,  are  estimates  of  Justice  Bateman 
&  Co. 

Note  2.  The  shrinkages  and  scoured  yield,  1886  to  1896,  are  estimates  of  the  National  Association  of 
Woolen  Manufacturers. 

Note  3.  The  number  of  sheep  is  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  the  exception  of  1896,  which  is  the  estimate  of  the  National  Association  of  Woolen  Manufacturers! 

Note  4  The  wool  clip  is  from  the  Wool  Book  of  1895,  published  by  the  National  Association  of 
Woolen  Manufacturers. 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  PRICE   OF  WOOL  IN  LONDON  AND  AMERICA 

FROM  1868  TO  1891. 

[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.'s  circular,  October  1,  1892.] 

WOOL  nf  LOiNTDON  SINCE  1867  HAS  COST  LESS  THAN  HALF  THE  COST  OF  THE  SAME 
QUALITY  OF  AMERICAN  WOOL  UNDER  PROTECTION. 

As  many  errors  and  misstatements  have  been  xiublishecl  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
"free"  wool  in  London,  and  the  same  quality  of  protected  wool  in  the  United  States, 
we  have  tabulated  below  the  average  annual  London  free-trade  price,  and  the  American 
protected  price  of  the  same  quality  of  medium  wool  for  each  year  from  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  tarift'  law  of  1867  up  to  the  end  of  1891.  During  all  that  time  the 
average  cost  of  similar  scoured  wool  in  London  has  been  less  than  half  that  of  similar 
scoured  wool  under  protection  in  the  United  States,  or,  in  other  words,  the  protected 
price  of  American  wool  has  averaged  more  than  double  the  free-trade  London  price 
from  1867  to  December,  1891.  The  extreme  right  hand  columi  gives  the  percentage 
of  difference  between  free  wool  in  London  and  the  same  wool  under  protection  in  the 
United  States  i'or  each  year  following  the  pa.ssage  of  the  tarifi'  law  of  1867,  up  to  and 
including  the  year  1891.  The  average  of  all  these  years  shows  that  the  average  price 
of  scoured  wool  in  London  has  been  51  per  cent  below  the  average  price  of  the  same 
wool  in  the  United  States,  or,  to  reverse  the  statement,  the  average  j)rice  of  scoured 
American  wool  under  protection  has  been  more  than  double  the  free-trade  price  in 
London.  Woolgrowers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  prices  now  current  for  wool  can 
see  by  the  table  that  their  wool  if  sold  in  free-trade  London  would  have  brought 
only  about  one-half  of  the  price  which  they  obtained  in  the  United  States.  If  duties 
were  removed,  the  London  price  would  then  be  the  American  ]»rice,  and  the  latter 
could  no  longer  average  about  double  the  London  price,  as  has  been  the  case  ever 
since  the  tariff  law  of  1867  was  passed. 
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Table  of  comparisoi)  between  })rotccted  American   wool  and  similar  wool    in    f'rcc-lrade 

London. 


Year. 


1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

Average 


Australa- 
sian nie- 

i\\,:^   «.„     dium fleece. 
Ohio  me      ,y„„  7p„ 

Shnnkago  |        ,      , 

40  per  cent.  I        "^"^  >    ' 
*  grease.) 

Shrinkage 

I  40  per  cent. 


American 
scoured 
medium. 


214 

21i 

20i 

27 

31^ 

28g 

24J 

25 

23^ 

23g 

221 

21 

23g 

20i 

18i 

15g 

16J 

171 

18i 

i9i 

\m 

191 

20^ 
20? 


.71i 

.83i 
.76| 
.76i 
.88 
1  13i 
.90 


.71J 

.75 

.584 

.914 

.814 

.761 

.714 

.664 

.55 

.60 

.634 

.584 

.63* 

.614 

.61* 


Australa 

sian 
scoured 
medium. 


Peiceutago  of  cost  of  free  wool  below 
protected  wool. 


353 

36i 

343 

45 

53 

47S 

41i 

412 

392 

39i 

37? 

35' 

39 

34 

31 

20 

27 

29 

31 

32a 

31 

33 

33| 

34 


Average  percGiitage  of  cost  of  free 
wool  iii  Loiulun  below  i)rotected 
wool  in  ibo  United  States  between 
1868  and  1877,  on  currency  basis 
50.95  per  cent. 


Average  percentage  of  cost  of  free 
wool  in  London  below  protected 

>  wool  in  tlie  United  .States  between 
1878  and  1891,  on  gold  basis  51.32 
per  cent. 


We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American  qnotatious  from  1868  to  1877  were 
In  currency,  while  the  English  quotations  for  the  same  period  were  in  gold;  that 
niedinm  wool  of  the  same  grade,  quality,  and  condition  in  free-trade  London  was 
more  than  .50  per  cent  below  the  valiio  of  the  same  kind  of  wool  under  protection  iu 
the  United  States.  We  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quotations  for  Amer- 
ican and  English  wool  between  1878  and  1891  were  both  in  gold,  and  during  this 
period  wool  of  the  same  diameter  of  fiber  and  in  the  same  condition  averaged  51 
per  cent  lower  in  free-trade  Loudon  than  uuder  protection  in  the  United  States. 

UNDER    ADEQUATE     PROTECTION    WE    COULD    SOON    GROW    ALL    THE 
WOOL   WE   NEED   AT   HOME. 

[Justice  Bateman  «fc  Co  s  circular,  March  1,  18!)4.] 


GROW   OUR  WOOL   AT   HOME. 

The  Ai;^eriran  sheep  hn.sbandry  under  adequate  protection  has  twice  made  such 
rapid  heaaway  iu  tlie  increase  of  flocks  as  to  lead  to  the  assurance  that  with  the 
continuance  of  that  protection  we  would  soon  produce  the  total  amount  of  wool  con- 
sumed by  this  country.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  the  tarifl"  law  of  18(i7,  the 
American  clip  increased  100  ])er  cent,  that  increase  being  from  170,000,000  jjotiuds  in 
1873  to  over  H40,000,000  pounds  in  1884.  II"  the  duties  had  not  l.een  lowered  at  the 
end  of  tlmt  period,  it  is  fair  to  iisRunie  that  the  same  ratio  of  increase  would  have 
coiitinned,  in  which  case  we  would  have  ])rodiieed  in  1895  over  650,000,000  pounds, 
which,  including  the  raw  wool  imported  iu  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods,  is  the 
total  amount  of  wool  consumed  by  tliis  country.  A  serious  <-heck  to  the  growth  of 
the  wool  industry  was  given  by  the  reduction  of  duties  in  1883,  but  with  the  restora- 
tion of  a  portion  of  those  duties  by  the  McKinley  law  in  1890,  such  an  impetus  was 
given  to  the  wool  growing  iudu.strv  that  the  clip  again  increased  at  a  rapid  rate. 
The  increase  was  from  310,000,000  pounds  in  ISill  to  350,000,000  in  1893,  so  that  if  the 
McKinley  law  had  not  been  assailed,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  by  the  year  1915  we 
would  ])rodu<'C  050,000,000  pounds. 

The  actual  increases  during  the  two  periods  alluded  to  above  arc  illustrated  by  the 
solid  l)lack  lines  extending  from  left  to  right  in  the  ibllowinn  diagrams.     The  dotted 
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lines  whicli  continue  in  the  same  direction  indicate  tlie  time  at  wliicli  -we  As^onld 
arrive  at  the  production  of  our  entire  home  consumption  of  woolr 


1873 

2884 

1B95 

1 

1 

^-^    \ 

170,000,000 

34.0,000,000 

650,000,000 

Diagram  sliowinr;  that  at  the  rate  of  increase  from  1873  to  1884  under  tlie  protective  influence  of  tlie 
tariti' law  of  1867,  if  continued  at  the  same  ratio  until  1895  the  wool  clipof  the  United  States  would  then 
have  reached  050,000,000  pounds,  which,  including  the  wool  contained  iu  imported  goods,  is  all  that  is 
annually  consumed  by  the  American  people  at  the  present  time. 


1891     1893 

1915 

/            1 
/              1                 ^~ 

-> 

3— 

~> 

s — >                \ 

310,000,000  350,000,000 

650,000,000 

Diacrram  showini;:  that  at  the  rate  of  increase  from  1801  to  1893  imder  the  McKinley  law,  if  contin- 
ued at  the  same  rate  until  1915  the  wool  clip  of  United  States  would  then  have  reached  C50,u00,ihi0 
pounds,  which,  including  the  wool  iu  imported  goods,  is  all  that  is  annually  consumed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  the  present  time.* 

THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WOOL  MARKET. 

[J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.'s  tables.] 

The  following  table  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  comparison  of  the  past  and 
present  position  of  the  various  classes  of  wool : 


Average 
1885-1894. 


Extremes  during  the  ten  years 
prior  to  1895. 


Clothing: 

Port  Philip,  greasy,  supe- 
rior   

Buenos  Ayres,  greasy,  av- 
erage  

Peru,  washed,  average 

Lima,  greasy,  average 

Abud  i  a,  greasy,  average 

Combing: 

Lincoln,  hog  fleeces 

Lincoln,  wether  fleeces 

Kent,  super  fleeces 

Sussex  down  fleeces 

Alpaca,  islay,  good  average- 
Alpaca,  Callao,  average 

Mohair,  Turkey,  fair  aver- 
age   

Carpet  and  blanket : 

East  India,  first  J  oria.  white 

East    India,   tir.st     Cand., 
white 

East  India,  Pac.  Path.,  yel- 
low  

East  India,  ordinary  yellow 

English  noils 

Oporto  washed  fleece 

Egyptian,     washed,     first 
white 

DonsUoi,  washed  carding. . . 

Scotch,  undipped 

Syrian,  uncleaned  white 


d. 

10.85 

5.95 
8.15 
6.22 


10.61 
9.98 
10.50 
12.20 
14.42 
9.57 

14.50 


Year.    Lowest,  i  Tear.' Highest. 


1886 


1894 
1894 

1892 

1892 
1892 
1894 
1886 
1892 


10.55     1894 

8.92  !  1894 

7.32  I  1886 

6.20  I  1894 

8.92  i  1884 

8.70  1894 


9.75 
7.42 


1894 
1892 


6.11     1885 
4.63     1894 


9i 
9i 
11 

7i 


1889 


1890 
1886 

1889 
1889 
1889 
188G 
1880 


1889 

1887 

1886 

1889 
1891 
1889 
1886 


6i.  1886 
5i  !  1891 
U  I  1886 


8i 
10 

14i 
12| 
12-^ 
14i 
26' 
19 

20 

12i 


8i 
7* 

m 

lU 

8i 

7 
55 


Jan.   Low-  High-  Dec. 
1.       est.      est.       31. 


9J 

9* 

y^ 

y 

yj 

9 

9A 

H 

14i 

i-t* 

'J 

8i 

14* 

HJ 

9 

8i 

'* 

n 

6* 

6 

^ 

3* 

7 

7 

n 

7 

81 

8* 

7 

CJ 

3* 

^% 

n 

3i 

d. 

Hi 


8J 

6 

16i 

13* 

12j 

12 

27 

18* 


101 
7* 
6" 
4* 


5i 
81 
5 
5i 

15.J 

12^ 

Hi 

Hi 

23 

15 

27* 

10* 

8i 

CJ 
4| 

lOi 
7* 

4i 


*According  to  commercial  estimates  of  the  clip,  the  production  of  650,000,000  pounds  -would  have 
been  accomplished  in  1905, 
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The  com-se  of  Ihe  wool  viarlet — Continued. 


189C. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

To- 

31. 

29. 

31. 

30. 

31. 

30. 

31. 

31. 

30. 

31. 

day. 

Clothing : 

• 

Port  Phillip,  greasy,  supe- 
rior  

d. 

12 

d. 

12 

d. 

12 

d. 

Hi 

d. 

11* 

d. 
11 

d. 
11 

10 

d. 
10 

d. 

10^ 

d. 
11 

Buenos  Ayres,  greasy,  av- 

erage  

5i 

5% 

5i 

5i\ 

5fb 

^i 

^i 

^i 

■  H 

5i 

5A. 

Peru,  waslied,  average 

8i 

7i 

7i 

71 

li 

7J 

7 

I* 

7 

74 

I* 

Lima,  greasy,  average 

Abudia,  greasy,  average 

5 

5i 

5 
5i 

5 
5 

5i 
5i 

5i 
5i 

5i 
54 

^^ 

•     1^ 

5 

5 

54 
54 

54 
5i 

Combing: 

Lincoln,  hog  lleeces 

15J 

15 

llj 

13 

Hi 

114 

11 

104 

lOi 

114 

114 

Liucoln,  wether  fleeces 

12 

111 

lU 

10| 

10 

10 

9i 

94 

94 

10* 

lOJ 

Kent,  super  tieeces.-.- 

11 
11 

lOJ 
lOi 

lOi 
11 

10 
lOi 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

104 

9i 

104 

9J 
lOi 

104 
104 

104 

Sussex  down  fleeces 

^2* 

Alpaca,  islay,  good  average. 

22i 

21 

19i 

18' 

17i 

16 

15J 

144 

144 

151 

16 

Alpaca,  Caliao,  average 

14 

13i 

13| 

13i 

13 

114 

lOi 

10 

94 

9j 

10 

Mohair.  Turkey,  fair  aver- 

age   

27 

25 

25 

21i 

19i 

19J 

19| 

15.i 

15i 

19i 

19J 

Carpet  and  blanket: 

East  India, first  Joria, -white 

lOJ 

10 

lOi 

104 

10 

10 

94 

94 

9} 

9| 

lOJ 

East    India,    first    Cand., 

8i 

8i 

8i 

8J 

8i 

84 

74 

74 

74 

74 

7* 

East  India,  Pac.  Path.,  yel- 

low   

C3 

41 

4J 

6J 

4i 

6i 
4J 

6| 

6| 

64 

64 

44 

64 

8 

6| 

East  India,  ordinary  yellow 

*i 

English  noils 

"k 

''4 

n 

7 

C| 

6i 

64 

64 

64 

7 

7 

Oporto  washed  flt-eco 

n 

n 

■i* 

7* 

74 

74 

74 

7i 

74 

74 

7J 

Egyptian,    washed,     first 

white 

'S! 

"i 

lOJ 

»» 

10 
7 

10 

7 

?* 

94 
6| 

94 

n 

f 

9i 

Donskoi,  washed,  carding . . 

74 

Scotch,  undipped 

5| 

5i 

5i 

5J 

5J 

5i 

5| 

54 

54 

5| 

5| 

Syrian,  uncleaned  white 

H 

4 

4 

4 

3| 

3i 

4 

^ 

4 

44 

44 
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JUSTICE  V.  LA\\nElE:N^CE. 

COMMENTS  OF  HON.  THEODORE  JUSTICE,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  ON  ADDRESS  DELIVERED 
BY  JUDGE  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE  IN  COLUMBUS  OHIO,  JANUARY  13,  BEFORE  OHIO 
WOOLGROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

Gentlemen  of  ihe  Ohio  Ti'ooJgrotvers'  Association: 

We  have  once  more  assembled  in  annnal  convention  to  consider  the  condition  of 
sheep  husbandry,  and  what  legishition  by  Congress  is  needed  in  its  behalf. 

In  1893  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  was  47,273,553,  with  an  average 
value  of  $2.66  per  head,  or  a  total  of  $125,909,264,  and  a  wool  product  estimated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  303,151,055,  and  liy  J.  P.  Truit,  of  Philadelphia,  at 
348,538,138  pounds,  as  marketed,  generally  unwashed,  some  washed. 

The  Presidential  and  Congressional  elections  of  1892  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Cleveland  as  President  and  a  Congress  in  favor  of  a  "tariff  for  revenue  only,"  with 
free  wool,  which  even  before  a  free-wool  law  was  enacted,  began  to  produce  its  efi'ect 
in  reduced  prices  for  wool  and  the  slaughter  of  flocks.  The  free-wool  bill  was  passed 
and  became  a  law  August  27,  1894. 

Under  the  free-wool  act  of  August  27,  1894,  sheep  in  the  United  States  declined  in 
numbers  until  on.  April  1,  1896,  they  reached  only  36,464,405,  of  the  average  value  of 
$1.70,  or  a  total  of  $61,989,488,  with  a  wool  product  of  only  270,474,708  ])ounds,  of 
the  farm  value  of  only  $20,800,000,146.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
second  session,  December,  1896,  pp.  143-177,  being  the  memorial  of  the  Farmers' 
National  Congress.) 

This  was  a  loss  in  number  of  sheep  of  10,809,148  since  1893,  a  loss  in  value  of 
$63,919,776,  a  loss  in  wool  clip  of  78,063,430  pounds,  which  under  adequate  protection 
would  have  been  of  the  farm  value  of  $13,010,571. 

The  farm  value  of  wool  in  1892,  with  a  meager  tariff  protection,  was  $47,185,283; 
the  farm  value  in  1896,  without  protection,  was  $20,800,000,  or  a  decline  in  value 
from  1892  to  1896  of  $26,385,283. 

Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North,  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association, 
says:  "The  average  farm  value  did  not  exceed  8  cents  per  pound"  for  the  wools  of 
the  United  States  in  1896.  Justice,  Batemau  &  Co.  show  that  the  farm  value  of  Ohio 
XX  fine  unwashed  merino  was,  July  1,  1896,  only  9  cents,  and  the  avooIs  of  Utah  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  only  4  cents. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  from  1892  to  1896,  inclusive,  the  woolgrowers  of  the 
United  States  lost  by  free  wool  $178,793,121.  The  items  in  detail  will  be  found  in 
Senate  Document  No^  17,  December,  1896,  pages  24,  27, 177. 

In  April,  1891,  Ohio  had  3,796,695  sheep,  of  the  value  assessed  for  taxation  of 
$10,082,076;  in  1896  only  2,293,686  sheep,  of  the  value  of  only  $3,897,710,  a  decline  in 
number  of  1,503,009  and  in  value  of  $6,184,366.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December, 
1896,  p.  168.) 

The  loss  in  number  both  in  Ohio  and  in  all  the  States  would  have  been  greater 
but  for  two  reasons : 

1.  The  hope  that  in  the  near  future  a  sufficient  protective  tariff  would  soon  come, 
and 

2.  Because  all  agricultural  industries  were  so  depressed  that  woolgrowing  lived  to 
suffer  a  common  calamity. 

We  need  and,  with  adequate  protection,  can  soon,  have  in  the  United  States 
110,000,000  sheep,  producing  650,000,000  pounds  of  wool— all  required  of  every  kind 
for  our  annual  consumption.  This  would  make  an  increased  demand  for  pasturage, 
hay,  corn,  and  oats.  With  adequate  protection  for  wool  since  1883,  we  would  now 
have  that  number.  With  that  number,  fair  prices  for  corn,  oats,  and  hay  would  now 
reward  the  labors  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  For  want  of  them,  the  farm 
value  of  corn  in  Ohio  is  only  18  cents  per  bushel,  oats  13  cents,  fat  cattle  and  hogs 
only  $3  to  $3.25  per  100  pounds,  and  until  the  shortage  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1896, 
wheat  in  Ohio  for  two  years  commanded  only  50  cents  per  bushel.     These  prices  are 
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ruinously  low — a  decliuo  of  about  35  per  cent  in  the  last  twenty  years,  while  the 
conditions  of  society  rc<iuirc  new  nnd  more  expensive  modes  of  living. 

In  the  .States  west  of  Ohio  even  lower  prices  and  more  depression  iind  iiuancial 
embarrassment  exist.  The  farmers  encounter  bankruptcy  and  mortgages,  and  by 
the  iuterdei)endence  of  iuilustries,  distress  and  ruin  are  invading  all  i)roductive 
employments. 

Something  must  be  done  to  relieve  existing  conditions,  or  the  Kepublican  party 
will  soon  go  out  of  ]K)wer;  the  protective  policy  can  not  bo  maintained,  and  a  revo- 
lution may  come  in  our  monetary  policy. 

The  greatest  need  to  begin  the  revival  of  all  Industries  is  that  which  was  ])romised 
by  the  Eepublicau  national  platform  of  ISHU,  "  the  most  am]>]o  protection  for  wool." 
A  wool  tariti"  bill,  singly  and  alone,  should  be  the  lirst  measure  passed  at  an  extra 
session  of  Congress,  because  it  is  first  in  importance  to  begin  to  restore  prosperity, 
and  sheep  husbandry  has  sutlered  more  l)y  hostile  legislation  than  any  other  industry 
in  our  wliole  national  existence. 

The  Natit>ual  Woolgrowers'  Association  in  December,  1895,  agreed  upon  the  draft 
of  a  bill  asking  for  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  jiound  on  unwashed  merino.  This  is 
necessary  and  just. 

Mb.  Justice. 

At  the  time  the  National  Woolj^rowers'  Association,  iu  December, 
1895,  agreed  upon  the  tariff  asking  lor  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  ponnd 
upon  nnwashed  merino  wool,  they  did  not  comprehend,  as  they  do 
to-day,  the  necessity  for  making  a  tariff  law  that  Avill  be  considered  so 
moderate  by  the  whole  people  that  it  will  eiidnre  the  test  of  time.  In 
fixing  the  rate  of  12  cents  th.ey  considered  only  what  they  thought  was 
"most  ample  protection,"  and  gave  no  thought  to  the  probability  of 
70,000,000  people  concurring. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

1.  This  was  indorsed  by  the  Farmers'  National  Congress  November,  1896,  by  the 
Ohio  State  Grange  December,  1890,  again  by  the  National  Woolgrower's  Association 
December  1-7,  i;>96,  and  again  January  4-5,  1897. 

2.  The  wool  tariff  act  of  1867  gave  a  duty  of  from  about  12  to  15  cents,  according 
to  value,  Avhen  foreign  wool  prices  were  much  higher  than  now.  With  high  foreign 
prices  less  jirotection  is  needed;  when  they  go  down,  more  protection  is  needed. 

Mr.  Justice. 

The  wool  tariff  of  18G7  imposed  a  duty  of  12.;i  cents  a  pound  and 
upward,  and  under  it  the  flocks  of  tlie  United  States  increased  more 
r<ii)idly  tban  the  llocks  of  any  other  nation  of  tlie  world,  when  foreign 
prices  were  higher  than  tliey  are  to-day.  But  the  value  of  everything* 
has  been  reduced  enormously  since  that  time,  and  the  Avoolgrower  can 
not  expect  to  be  favored  above  other  classes. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

3.  The  act  of  1883  gave  from  10  to  12  cents  per  pound,  according  to  vahie,  when 
th(;  foreign  price  was  much  more  than  now.  But  even  with  that  protection,  our 
sheep  declined  in  numbers  and  value. 

Mr.  Justice. 

The  decline  in  the  sheep  under  the  tariff  law  of  1883  was  not  because 
tlie  duty  of  10  (-ents  per  ])ound  Avas  inadequate.  It  \vas  because  (owing 
to  the  careless  wording  of  that  law)  the  customer  of  the  American  wool- 
grower  was  not  protected.  Our  mills  Avere  not  emi)loyed.  Foreign 
jjoods  poured  into  tiiis  country,  and  our  mills  were  idle,  and  owing  to  this 
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cause  there  was  an  indifferent  market  for  wool.  Foreign  manufacturers 
were  permitted  to  monopolize  the  American  market.  During  the  last 
four  years  of  the  law  of  I880  the  imports  of  "manufactures  of  wool" 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  averaged  annually  4,480,250 
pounds,  about  07  per  cent  more  than  was  sent  here  under  the  average 
of  the  McKiuley  period,  and  the  Continent  sent  about  twice  as  much  as 
was  sent  by  Great  Britain. 

Third-class  wools  were  sorted  in  Europe,  and  the  liner  grades  were 
sent  here  as  "carpet  wool,"  but  were  used  for  clothing  purposes,  and 
highly  purified  scoured  wools  which  should  then  have  paid  00  cents 
per  pound  duty  as  broken-up  tops  were  admitted  as  "waste"  at  only 
10  cents  per  pound.  The  McKinley  law  remedied  these  fanlts,  and 
flocks  increased  under  the  IMcKinley  law,  although  the  duty  on 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class  was  increased  only  1  cent  per  i)ound. 

Judge  Lawuence. 

4.  The  act  of  1890  gave  a  duty  of  11  cents,  but  uuder  that  (a)  the  prices  of  -n-ool 
went  (lowu  and  down.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  25-27.)  (b)  Sheep  in 
Texas  actually  declined  in  numbers.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1895,  pp.  181, 
209-211.)  (c)  The  increase  in  the  aggregate  of  numbers  was  slow  aud  inadequate. 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896.  p.'lll.) 

The  fact  is,  woolgrowers  lived  on  hope  rather  than  any  sufficient  benefits  realized. 
The  act  was  a  failure  by  reason  of  defects,  the  effects  of  which  were  not  foreseen, 
and  by  reason  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  third-class  wools. 

Mr.  Justice. 

American  wool  declined  after  the  act  of  1890  was  passed  because  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  supply  of  wool  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and 
while  foreign  prices  fell  American  prices  followed,  but  the  foreign  price 
averaged  about  50  per  (-ent  below  the  McKinley  price,  and  the  fact  that 
sheep  declined  in  the  single  locality  of  Texas  proves  nothing,  because 
the  whole  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  increased  rapidly  under 
the  law  of  1890,  and  if  that  law  had  not  been  interrupted,  on  commercial 
estimates,  and  a  little  later  on  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  flocks  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  sufticient  by 
the  year  1905  to  produce  050,000,000  ponnds  of  wool,  the  quantity  con- 
sumed by  the  American  people,  including  that  contained  in  all  imported 
woolen  goods. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

5.  The  world's  prices  of  wools  declined  from  1891  to  1895,  18  per  cent,  thus  requir- 
ing more  protection  than  in  1890.     (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  31.) 

Mr.  Justice. 

The  world's  prices  will  continue  to  decline,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  provide  for  a  graduated  schedule  that  will  always  increase  the  duty 
as  foreign  prices  fall.  The  cost  of  clothing  to  consumers  will  be  grad- 
ually lower  from  year  to  year  in  consequence  of  the  inevitable  foreign 
decline,  and  the  American  woolgrower  must  be  content  if  he  has  a  duty 
upon  imported  wool  that  raises  the  price  of  the  imported  competing 
article  8,  0,  10,  11,  or  12  cents  per  pound,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is 
the  utmost  limit  of  protection  that  the  nation  is  willing  to  extend  to  any 
one  branch  of  industry.    Eleven  cents  per  pound  at  the  present  moment 
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Tvoiild  be  50  per  cent  protectiou  ou  the  best  grade  of  Port  Phillip  skirted 
wool,  worth  today  11  pence  or  22  cents  in  London. 

In  order  to  ascertain  wbat  is  ample  protection,  we  must  ascertain — 

1.  The  cost  of  producing  wools  in  the  United  States;  and 

2.  The  price  at  which  foreign  competing  wools  can  be  laid  down  at  our  principal 
wool  markets — Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Hoston. 

The  princijial  wools  of  the  United  States  are  merino.  The  cost  of  producing  these 
wools  east  of  the  Missouri  River  is  (farm  value)  all  of  20  cents  per  pound  for 
unwashed  merino,  shrinking  66j  ])er  cent  in  scouring. 

The  cost  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  all  of  16  cents  per  pound. 

This  is  shown  in  Senate  Document  No.  17,  Fifty- fourth  Congress,  first  session, 
memorial  of  National  Woolgrowers'  Association,  December,  1895,  pages  70,  107, 
152-153. 

The  wools  east  of  the  Missouri  are  generally  superior  in  quality  to  those  west,  and 
the  farm  value  of  the  former  unwashed  is  accordingly  about  from  o  to  5  cents  per 
pound  greater.     (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896.) 

The  Port  Phillip  Australian  merino  is  more  nearly  of  the  quality  of  the  merino  grown 
east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  is  usually  called  the  '"competing  wool."  When 
unwashed,  and  even  unskirted,  the  good  grades  will  shrink  in  scouring  only  50  per 
cent.     But  all  foreign  wools  of  every  kind  com])ete  with  all  our  American  wools. 

The  merino  wools  of  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope  and  of  Argentina  are  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  Australian,  and  hence  are  called  ''competing  wools"  for  those  grown  west  of 
the  Missouri  River,  though  in  fact  all  foreign  wools  of  every  kind  compete  with  them 
also. 

The  London  Wool  Circular  of  Helmnth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  December,  1894,  quotes 
London  prices  per  pound  as  follows  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  141): 

d.    Cents. 

Buenos  Ayres  average  greasy  (36  per  cent  yield) 4i  ^  9 

Buenos  Ayres  average  greasy  (old  30  per  cent  basis) 3|  =  7i 

This  makes  the  average  price  in  London 4i^8J 

Add  freight  and  charges  from  London  to  Boston 1 

Cost  in  Boston 9^ 

This  is  an  error.  Ten  and  a  quarter  cents  is  the  price  of  Buenos 
Ayres  merino  wool,  whicli  is  a  kind  seldom  imported  into  the  United 
States.  IManufacturers  will  not  now  have  it  in  spite  of  its  cheapness, 
even  when  free  of  duty.  It  is  very  burry  and  unsuitable  for  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States,  where  the  question  of  dear  labor  comes  in. 
The  merino  South  American  wools  go  to  Europe,  where  the  burry  wool 
is  manipulated  by  cheap  labor.  This  wool  will  not  be  a  severe  com- 
petitor with  American  wools,  except  after  it  has  been  manipulated  in 
Europe  by  the  cheap  labor  there.  As  they  were  not  imported  when 
free  of  duty  they  never  will  be  extensively  imported  under  other  con- 
ditions of  tariff. 

This  is  tlie  com])etition  which  the  merino  wools  west  of  the  Mis.souri  must  encounter. 
It  will  cost  an  average  of  3  cents  per  pound,  including  commission,  etc.,  to  ship  tliese 
far  West  wools  to  Boston,  which  in  competition  with  the  foreign  wool  at9J  cents  will 
make  the  ranch  ])rice  per  ]>ound,  without  tariff  benefit,  Gi  cents. 

But  a  ])art  of  the  IJueuos  Ayres  wool  quoted  yields  36  per  cent  clean  wool,  which  is 
from  3  to  6  per  cent  more  than  much  of  the  wools  west  of  the  ISIi.ssouri.  And,  first 
by  reason  of  this,  and,  second,  the  fact  that  the  lightest  of  the  foreign  wools  will  be 
imported,  and,  third,  that  some  advantage  should  bo  given  to  our  wool  over  the  for- 
eign, there  should  be  deducted  Ij:  cents. 

This  will  leave,  the  net  ranch  price  5  cents. 

The  correctness  of  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  .Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.  quote 
the  ranch  price,  .July  1,  189G,  at  4  cents.  A  tariff  rate  of  12  cents  ])er  pound  will  never 
give  a  "protective  l)eue(it"  equal  to  the  tariff  rate.  But  8ui)po8e  it  gives  a  protec- 
tive benefit  of  10  cents? 

This  would  give  the  price  the  Far- West  woolgrowers  would  receive,  actual  ranch 
value — the  ])rice  at  the  nearest  local  market — per  jjound  only  15  cents. 

This  coni])utation  is  on  jirice  quotations  in  1894,  with  1  cent  added  lor  freight  from 
Lf)iidon  to  iioston.  But  in  fact  South  Aiiieriian  wool  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  as 
cheajily  as  in  London,  and  this  is  1  cent  iii  favor  of  the  i'oreigu  wool. 

The  wool  quotations  for  1896  bring  a  similar  result. 
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The  Liverijool  wool  tircular,  December  19,  189fi,  of  .1.  L.  Bowers  &  Bro.,  ([uotes  aa 
follows: 

d.     Cents. 

Montevideo  merino  imwaslied,  per  ]iound,  good  average 6i=    13 

Lima,  iiuwashed,  average 5l  =:    11 

The  average  of  the  two  would  be 7 

Add  1  cent  for  shipment  to  Boston 1 

Total  Boston  price 8 

Allow  3  cents  for  cost  of  shijipiug  wool  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region..  3 

Leaves  rancli  ^  alue  only 5 

This  is  clearly  an  error,  and  the  ranch  valne  would  be  10  cents  instead 
of  5  cents.  Judge  Lawrence  is  50  i>er  cent  out  of  the  way  in  his  calcu- 
lation, which  doubtless  is  the  result  of  an  error.  He  no  doubt  would 
publicly  correct  the  misstatements  in  this  paragraph  if  his  attention 
was  called  to  it,  but  the  thousands  of  readers  who  will  see  it  will  assume 
Judge  Lawrence's  authority  to  be  infallible,  and  much  harm  will  be  done 
by  this  unfortunate  error. 

A  duty  of  12  cents,  if  it  gave  a  protective  benetit  at  that  rate — as  it  would  not — 
would  make  the  ranch  price  17  cents. 

This  is  allowing  1  cent  for  freight  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  when  the  wool  can  be 
laid  down  as  cheaply  in  Boston  as  in  Liverpool. 

I  have  used  the  quotations  of  '•'good  average,"  but  even  this  will  command  more 
price  in  Boston  than  the  entire  average  of  the  merino  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

And  there  is  the  additional  fact  to  he  considered :  That  whenever  a  tariff  shall  be 
imposed,  foreign  ■nools  will  come  down  in  price  in  order  to  secure  our  market. 

This  we  may  know  (1)  from  experience,  and  (2)  it  maybe  inferred  from  the  evidence 
of  Mauger  &  Avery,  New  York  wool  importers.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896, 
p.  64.) 

The  Loudon  Wool  Circular  of  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  December,  1896,  quotes 
"Port  Philip  average  to  good  scoured''  and  "skirted"  at  28  cents  per  pound.  The 
letter  of  Theodore  Justice,  March  5,  1894,  shows  that  scoured  Port  Philip  was  then, 
Loudon  price,  skirted,  only  30  cents  per  pound.  And  this  will  sell  in  Boston  for  5  to 
9  cents  more  than  average  scoured  Ohio  merino.  (Senate  Mis.  Doc.  124,  Fifty-third 
Congress,  second  session,  101.) 

JuDG^E  Lawrence. 

This  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  for  1  cent  per  pound,  but  call  it  1^  cents,  and  this 
makes  the  Boston  price  per  scoured  pound  29A  cents.  But  call  it  30  cents.  This  is 
the  competition  to  which  the  merino  wools  east  of  the  Missouri  River  are  subjected. 

Hon.  George  H.  Wallace,  United  States  consul-general  to  Melbourne  under  the 
Administration  of  President  Harrison,  shows  that  Australian  merino  "skirted"  wools 
can  be  put  on  shipboard  at  Melbourne  for  12  cents  jier  pound,  and  that  whole  fleeces 
can  be  placed  on  shipboard  for  9  cents  per  pound.  His  statement  is  quoted  in  full  in 
my  argument  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (January  6, 1897)  Quarterly 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Association,  Boston,  January  1,  1897).  And 
this  wool  will  shrink  in  scouring  only  50  per  cent. 

This  is  the  competition  Ohio  and  similar  wools  must  encounter — scoured  and  skirted 
foreign  wools  laid  down  in  Boston  at  less  than  30  cents  per  pound. 

With  the  foregoing  data,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  a  duty  of  12  cents  per 
pound  is  not  onlj^  just  and  necessary,  but  moderate. 

It  will  require  3  pounds  of  Ohio  and  similar  unwashed  merino  to  make  1  scoured 
pound.  It  will  cost  3  cents  per  pound  to  reach  the  Boston  market,  including  (1) 
local  wool  buyers' profit ;  (2)  freight;  (3)  eastern  commission  merchant  charges;  (4) 
insurance,  etc.,  making  for  3  pounds  9  cents. 

Here,  then,  are  9  cents  to  be  deducted  from  the  Boston  value  of  1  pound  of  scoured 
Port  Phillip,  leaving  the  farm  value  of  each  unwashed  pound  of  Ohio  merino,  shrink- 
ing 66f  per  cent  in  scouring,  without  tariff  benetit,  7  cents  per  pound. 

If  a  tariff  of  12  cents  would  give  a  protective  benefit  of  that  amount — as  it  will 
not — this  would  make  the  farm  value  per  pound  of  unwashed  merino  19  cents. 

Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.  quoted  farm  value  July  1,  1896,  without  tariff,  at  9  cents, 
and  a  "protective  benefit"  of  12  cents  would  make  it  21  cents.     It  is  safe  to  say  that 
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with  a  wool  tariftof  12  cents  per  pound,  the  farm  value  in  Ohio  and  other  States 
east  of  the  Missouri  would  reach  only  ahont  20  cents  per  ponnd. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  Port  Phillip  nicriuo,  thongh  of  less  intrinsic  value  than 
Ohio,  yet  l»y  reason  of  its  soft  condition  and  its  Inster,  fashion  has  made  a.  demand 
which  makes  it  command  in  the  tuarket,  even  unskirted,  from  1  to  2  cents  jier  pound 
more  than  Ohio,  leavin.i;-  fiirm  value  only  lit  cents;  and  under  a  tariff  foreign  wool 
prices  would  be  reduced  to  get  into  our  market.  If  fashion  requires  foreign  wool, 
those  who  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  foreign  fashion  should  pay  a  luxurious  duty. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound,  in  view  of  pres- 
ent and  prospective  conditions,  is  only  n)oderate  protection — very  moderate. 

In  this  connection  there  is  oue  remarkable  fact  which  should  be  kept  in  mind: 
Not  one  of  the  woolgrowers,  or  wool  manufacturers,  or  others  who  oppose  the  rates 
of  duty  asked  for  by  the  woolgrowers,  give  any  computation  showing  the  reasons 
for  the  lower  duties  they  advocated.  Why  this  absence  of  facts  and  figures?  Theo- 
ries, guesses,  dogmatic  conclusions,  are  entitled  to  no  weight.  Figures  can  not  lie, 
and  I  ha\e  given  the  figures.  Let  those  who  insist  on  lower  duties  give  facts, 
figures,  reasons. 

1.  The  wool  tariff  act  of  1867  gave  a  duty  of  about  13  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed 
merino,  26  cents  on  washed,  and  39  cents  on  scoured. 

Tlie  act  of  1883  gave  a  duty  of  10  cents  on  unwashed,  20  cents  on  washed,  and  30 
cents  on  scoured. 

These  duties  were  given  l)ecause  the  real  value  of  wool  as  shorn  from  the  sheep  in 
the  grease,  unwashed,  depends  on  the  clean  or  scoured  product;  and  the  general 
average  of  the  merino  wools  of  the  world  will  shrink  in  scouring  GG'l  per  cent,  leaving 
clean  wool  33^  per  cent.  The  duty  was  based  on  the  theory  that  the  unwashed  fleece 
would  shrink  in  waslriug  33^  per  cent,  and  in  scouring  66|  per  cent.  The  shrinkage 
in  washing  will  depend  on  its  extent,  but  the  general  result  is  as  stated,  and  certainly 
only  33^^  per  cent  of  scoured  wool. 

The  McKinley  Act  of  1890  gave  a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  merino, 
22  cents  on  washed,  and  33  on  scoured.  Its  purpose  was  to  give  a  protective  benefit 
of  11,  22,  and  33  cents;  that  is,  to  enhance  the  price  of  our  American  merino  by  so 
much  over  the  price  at  which  foi'cign  competing  wools  could  be  laid  down  in  Boston. 

2.  In  1867  the  process  of  "skirting"  fleeces — cutting  off  the  belly,  britch,  and  other 
inferior  portions,  so  as  to  make  the  skirted  portion  more  salable — was  unknown.  It 
is  a  modern  invention  to  defeat  in  ])art  the  protective  benefit  of  the  tariff  and  to 
save  the  cost  of  "sorting"  in  the  United  States.  This  robs  the  American  citizens  of 
employment  and  wages  of  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Justice. 

Tlie  question  of  skirting  wools  is  not  an  invention  to  defeat  the 
American  tariff.  The  wools  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  are  skirted 
in  order  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  world  who  buy 
tl)em.  British  manufacturers  pay  'S'3}^  per  cent  more  wa^es  than  are 
paid  in  Germany,  and  they  require  skirted  wools,  and  the  skirts  go  to 
Germany,  Avliere  cheap  labor  manipulates  them.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  sKirting  of  wool  has  deprived  20,000  American  wool  sorters  of 
employment,  it  is  a  change  that  marks  an  advance  in  the  method  of 
marketing  wool,  and  benefits  the  buyer  of  wool,  just  as  the  invention 
of  a  sewing  machine  deprived  hundred  of  sewing  women  of  employ- 
ment, but  benetits  numkind.     It  is  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

This  process  is  now  ))racticed  in  Australia  for  all  wool  for  market  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  has  as  yet  been  introduced  in  South  America  onlj'  to  a  lindted  extent. 

Mr.  Justice. 

The  process  of  skirting  wool,  which  was  formerly  practiced  in  Aus- 
tralia, is  now  being  very  extensively  us<mI  in  South  America.  Millioiis 
of  ])ouii(Is  of  Sontli  American  crossbred  wools  are  produced  by  crossing 
Lincoln  lams  upon  the  ]\Ierino  ewes,  which  is  making  a  sjdendid  comb- 
ing wool,  and  which  is  so  cheap  that  it  must  soon  even  crowd  wool- 
growing  out  of  England  itself,  uidess  they  adopt  some  form  of  a  tariff 
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for  protection.  These  wools  are  very  burry  on  the  skirts,  and  they  are 
skirted  in  South  America,  and  the  burry  skirts  sent  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe  where  they  are  uianipulated  by  cheap  labor.  The  body  sort, 
that  containing  the  fewest  burs,  is  now  coming  to  the  lliiited  States. 
The  practice  of  skirting  is  so  rapidly  increasing,  that  in  time  it  will 
probably  become  as  universal  in  South  xVmerica  as  it  is  now  in  Aus- 
tralia. Tariff  legislation  will  not  check  it,  and  if  skirted  wools  are  to 
pay  a  penalty,  the  difficulties  of  collecting  the  duty  at  the  custom-house 
will  be  increased,  for  the  honest  imi)orter  who  knows  his  wools  to  be 
skirted  will  invoice  them  as  skirted  wools,  while  the  dishonest  importer 
will  invoice  his  wools  as  "unskirted,"  when  in  point  of  fact  they  are 
skirted,  and  custom-house  api^raisers  are  offered  temptations  to  favor 
their  friends.  They  are  o])en  to  temptations  of  corruption  and  bribery 
where  there  is  a  discriminating  duty  between  those  which  are  skirted 
and  those  which  are  not,  which  only  an  expert  can  determine,  and  the 
woolgrower  will  only  get  the  amount  of  protection  afforded  by  the  lower 
or  nnskirted  duty.  If  the  grower  is  to  get  no  benetit,  it  will  practically 
be  a  dead  letter. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

The  tarift"  acts  of  1867  and  1883  made  no  provision  on  tlie  subject  of  skirting, 
because  it  was  not  foreseen  by  Congress,  if  by  others,  that  such  a  contrivance  wouhl 
be  resorted  to  in  fraud  of  the  law.  When  the  McKinley  bill  was  before  Congress  it 
contained  a  provision  to  prevent  sundry  frauds  on  the  law,  including  that  of  "skirt- 
ing," but  a  few  wool  manufacturers  succeeded  in  securing  a  proviso  excepting  skirted 
wools  from  its  operation. 

Mr.  Justice. 

'  The  provision  exempting  skirted  wools  from  a  penalty  in  the  McKin- 
ley law  was  agreed  to  in  a  convention  of  woolgrowers  and  woolen  man- 
ufacturers. It  was  well  understood  at  the  time,  and  was  agreed  to 
with  only  only  one  dissenting  voice.  It  was  clearly  shown,  when  the 
matter  was  under  discussion,  that  a  penalty  for  skirting  wools  would 
act  as  a  premium  for  the  woolgrowers  to  fraudulently  pack  manure 
inside  of  their  fleeces.  Instead  of  inducing  them  to  ])ut  up  their  wools 
honestly,  such  a  provision  would  be  an  inducement  to  put  them  up 
with  a  view  to  deceive  the  buyer. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

The  bill  which  now  has  the  sanction  of  the  woolgrowers  omits  the  skirting  clause — 
that  is,  it  requires  an  increase  of  duty  on  skirted  wools. 

Mr.  Justice. 

Of  course  American  woolgrowers  who  do  not  skirt  their  fleeces  object 
to  the  competition  of  the  wools  of  the  world  which  are  skirted,  but  the 
time  is  coming  when  even  Americans  will  have  to  skirt  their  wools  just 
as  the  time  has  come  for  the  sewing  machine  to  take  the  place  of  the 
needle  woman.  It  is  in  the  march  of  the  time. .  Street  cars  propelled 
by  electricity  might  as  well  be  superseded  by  horses  as  to  attempt  to 
go  back  from  skirted  wools  to  the  practice  of  marketing  wools  unskirted. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

The  Australian  merino  has  a  peculiarity  not  found  in  any  other  of  the  wools  of 
any  other  country,  except  in  rare  instances.  P>y  reason  of  climatic  conditions  the 
Aastr;ilian  wool  is  so  light  and  clean  that  even  unwashed  and  unskirted  it  will 
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shrink  in  scouring  only  50  per  cent — certainly  such  as  would  be  imported  under  a 
tariff — always  thelightest.  The  result  is  that  unwashed  uuskirted  Port  rhillij)  Aus- 
tralian merino  is  lighter,  cleaner,  and  will  comuiand  in  Boston  a  litth^  more  than 
the  washed  merino  grown  east  of  the  Missouri  Iviver,  and  by  reason  of  its  superior 
quality  considerably  more  than  the  merino  grown  west  of  that  river. 

Manger  &  Avery,  emiueut  wool  importers  of  New  York,  have  demoustated  that  on 
July  1,  1893,  when  the  New  York  price  of  ( )hio  washed  merino  was2-l  cents  per  pound, 
and  Port  Phillip  good  average  grease  unwashed  in  London  18  cents,  the  McKinley 
duty  of  11  cents  onlj'^  gave  a  ])rotective  l)enerit  of  tJ  cents  per  pound  to  Ohio  washed 
merino,  shrinking  55  per  cent  in  scouring,  in  competiti(jn  with  Port  Phillip  unwashed. 
Thus  the  McKinley  tariff,  which  was  intended  to  give  22  cents  protection  on  Ohio 
washed  wool,  only  gave  6  cents.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  18'J6,  p.  63;  per 
Gov.  Kich,  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  321.) 

And  as  a  conseciuence  of  this,  the  merino  unwashed  wools  of  Argentina,  shrinking 
like  (^hio  l)6S  per  cent  in  scouring,  were  excluded  from  our  market,  and  Australia 
monopolized  substantially  our  whole  market.  This  is  shown  liy  tlie  report  of  our 
consul  <it  J3uenos  Ay  res  to  the  State  Department.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December, 
1896,  p.  122.)  The  injustice  of  this  to  our  sister  Republics  of  South  America  and  its 
impolicy  must  be  manifest. 

Mr.  JusTffOE. 

Under  the  McKiuley  law  and  auy  tariff  law  merino  wools  that  shrink 
over  6C|  percent  in  scouring  are  excluded  from  our  market,  because  the 
compensatory  duty  of  four  times  the  duty  upon  1  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  is  insufficient  to  permit  the  purchase  of  such  wools.  If  a  penalty 
is  imposed  upon  skirted  avooI,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  all  wool,  and  will  involve  an  increase  in  the  compensatory  duty  upon 
cloth,  which  is  not  to  be  considered.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  a  duty 
upon  wool,  and  the  weapon  which  free  traders  u.se  to  best  advantage  in 
opposing  the  wool  duties,  is  the  necessary  compensatory  dtity  upon 
cloth,  a  feature  necessary  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  pay  a  duty 
upon  wool,  for  without  this  his  mills  would  be  closed  and  tliere  would  be 
no  market  for  American  wool.  A  compensatory  duty  upon  foreign  cloth 
of  four  times  the  duty  upon  unwashed  merino  wool  is  necessary  to  make 
a  home  market  for  American  wool.  If  this  is  taken  from  the  American 
manufacturer,  cloth  will  be  manufactured  abroad,  and  the  American 
woolgrower  would  have  no  sale  for  his  wool  except  in  foreign  markets, 
where  American  wools  are  not  liked,  and  when  offered  for  sale,  as  they 
were  at  the  recent  London  auctions,  there  were  no  bids,  and  the  wool 
had  to  be  withdrawn. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill  proposes  to  remedy  this  wrong  by  providing  that  the 
unwashed  Australian  merino  and  others  of  similar  liglit  shrinkage  shall  be  deemed 
washed.     This  is  justiiied. 

Mr.  Justice. 

The  provision  requiring  Australian  merino  and  other  similar  light 
shrinking  unwashed  wool  to  pay  a  double  duty  the  same  as  though 
washed,  would  (without  a  corres])onding  increase  in  the  compensatory 
dutj')  be  equivalent  to  making  the  duty  upon  Australian  wool  -J4  cents 
per  pound  unwashed.  This  would  l)e  more  than  double  the  McKinley 
rates.  Such  a  bill  could  not  pass  and  if  it  did  it  would  make  the  whole 
tariff"  law  so  uni)opular  that  protection  for  wool  would  receive  a  death 
blow  from  which  it  would  not  recover  for  a  generation. 

Assuming  that  the  duty  upon  unwashed  Australian  wools  is  to  be  12 
cents  i)er  pound  (as  Judge  Lawrence  wishes)  and  it  paid  the  penalty  of 
a  double  duty  because  of  its  light  shrinkage,  the  duty  would  be  24 
cents.  Deduct  from  this  .")  per  (;ent,  which  represents  its  increased 
value  by  reason  of  being  skirted,  and  you  have  22,80  cents  as  the 
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proper  duty  for  unskirted  wool.  The  compensatory  duty  therefore  on  a 
pound  of  cloth  would  have  to  be  four  times  22.80  cents,  or  91.20  cents,  per 
pound  on  every  pound  of  cloth  instead  of  48  cents  per  i)ound  If  the 
duty  was  12  cents,  or  30  cents  per  j)ound  if  the  duty  was  9  cents.  This 
would  be  exhorbitant  aiul  absurd.  It  would  kill  the  tariff  bill ;  it  would 
be  indefensible,  and  without  such  a  compensatory  duty  every  mill  iu 
the  country  would  be  closed,  and  there  would  be  no  home  market  for 
wool. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

1.  Because  without  it  a  tarii^t"  of  12  cents  per  pound  or  any  fixed  rate  gives  no  pro- 
tective benefit  to  American  nuwaslied  merino.  Tliis  is  sliowu  by  the  evidence  of  the 
Govermiieut  actuary,  Joseph  S.  McCoy,  iu  my  argument  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  Justice. 

The  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  skirted  wools  under  the  McKlnley 
law  was  so  protective,  that  our  Hocks  increased  rapidly,  and  according 
to  commercial  estimates,  if  that  law  had  remained  undisturbed,  by  1905 
we  would  by  that  time  have  produced  650,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  the 
quantity  now  consumed  by  the  American  people,  including  the  wool 
contained  iu  imported  cloth. 

Judge  La.wrence. 

2.  It  simply  places  Australian  merino  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  meridio 
wools  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Justi'ce. 

The  merino  wools  of  the  world  shrinking  over  60  per  cent,  inclusive 
of  Australian  exceeding  that  shrinkage,  were  prohibited  by  the  McKiu- 
ley  tariff  because  their  shrinkage  exceeded  60  per  cent,  and  with  a  com- 
pensatory duty  of  four  times  the  duty  upon  1  pound  of  unwashed  wool 
it  would  again  be  imi)ossible  to  import  any  merino  wools  shrinking  over 
60  per  cent,  so  that  if  a  double  duty  was  placed  upon  skirted  wools  (as 
is  proposed  by  Judge  Lawrence),  all  Australian  merino  wools  would  be 
prohibited  (without  a  corresponding  increase  in  compensatory  duties 
ou  cloth),  as  South  American  wools  were  under  the  McKinley  law. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  secure  reciprocal  commercial  treaties  with  South  American 
Republics  required  by  our  interests. 

Mr.  Justice. 

Secretary  Blaine  found  no  difficulty  in  arranging  reciprocity  treaties 
with  South  American  Republics.  What  was  done  before  can  be  done 
again.     Keciprocity  is  not  a  lost  art. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

1.  And  here  we  are  met  with  the  plausible  but  misleading  cry  that  we  are  asking 
for  a  duty  of  24  cents  i)er  pound  on  wool.  This,  standing  alone,  is  to  those  who  have 
not  studied,  and  hence  do  not  understand  the  subject,  a  suppressio  veri,  suggestio 

2.  We  ask  only  for  12  cents  per  pound  duty  on  merino  wools  shrinking  66|  per  cent 
in  scouring.  This  24  cents  duty  is  only  equal  to  12  cents  on  all  other  merino  wools 
of  the  world. 
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Mr.  Justice. 

The  demand  for  24  cents  a  pound  upon  nnskirted  wool  is  ecpiivalent 
to  asking  for  22.8  cents  ])er  pound  upon  nnskirted  wool.  Public  opinion 
seems  to  vary  between  1)  cents  as  the  lowest  and  12  cents  as  the  high- 
est that  woukl  be  considered  tolerable  by  the  great  mass  of  American 
people  who  arc  not  directly  interested  in  producing  wool.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  people  will  consent  to  any  rate  higher  than  the  McKinley  law, 
even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  less  than  12  cents  would  be  inadequate  in 
the  course  of  time.  At  this  time  i)  cents  would  be  ample,  by  1901  it 
would  not. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

Without  it  the  effect  of  a  duty  of  12  cents  on  Port  Philip  unwashed  would  only  give 
a  protective  heuelit  of  about  G  cents  per  pound  on  ()lii()  washed  wool,  and  only  the 
unwashed  Port  Philip  would  he  imported.  This  means  ruin  to  our  American  wool 
industry. 

Mr.  Justice. 

The  American  wool  industry  was  not  ruined  under  the  McKinley  law 
when  the  duty  was  11  cents  per  pound  upon  unwashed  skirted  Port 
Philip  wool.  The  price  of  the  best  grades  of  Port  Philip  during  the 
McKinley  period  averaged  below  22  cents,  the  present  i)rice. 

The  American  wool  industry  would  prosper  more  rapidly  under  the 
reenactment  of  the  JMcKinley  law  than  it  did  during  the  time  that  that 
law  was  in  operation,  because  of  the  bitter  experience  taught  by  sev- 
eral years'  actual  practice  and  trial  of  free  wool.  jS^ine  cents  per  pound 
now  would  be  more  prized  by  them  than  was  11  cents  in  1890. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

3.  We  ask  that  Australian  unwashed  merino  shall  pay  the  same  duty  as  that 
imposed  on  wools  of  all  other  countries  of  similar  shrinkage — no  more,  no  less — 
that  is,  24  cents  per  pound,  or  on  scoured  36  cents. 

Mr.  Justice. 

The  duty  of  24  cents  per  pound  upon  nnskirted  Australian  would  be 
equal  to  a  duty  of  48  cents  per  pound  on  the  best  Port  Phillip  scoured, 
for  it  takes  2  pounds  of  the  best  skirted  Port  Phillip  to  make  1  pound 
of  scoured.  As  the  duty  of  24  cents  per  pound  upon  skirted  Port 
Phillip  is  the  same  as  22.8  cents  per  pound  on  nnskirted,  the  duty  ujion 
scoured,  when  made  from  nnskirted,  will  be  45.G  cents  per  pound. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

4.  This  is  "pqual  nnd  e\-act  justice: "  {a)  To  American  wool  growers;  and  (?>)  to 
all  th<'  wooljiTowing  countries  of  the  world,  (c)  It  has  been  thrice  indorsed  by  the 
Natiouiil  Woolgrowers'  Association,  once  by  the  Farmers"  National  Congress,  and  by 
the  Ohio  Stati'  (Jrange.  (rf)  In  view  of  all  this,  the  objection  to  it  is — Vox  et  prae- 
terea  nihil — "  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing,"  when  properly  understood. 

Mr.  Justice. 
This  is  simply.  Judge  Lawrence,  a  case  where  the  tail  wags  the  dog. 
Judge  Lawrence. 

On  the  Gth  of  .January,  1897,  representatives  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Asso- 
ciation were  heard  in  argument  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
Congress  in  su])port  of  the  woolgrowers'  l)ill.  By  direction  of  tlie  association  1  sub- 
mitted an  argument  liaving  its  approval,  except  that  some  three  or  four,  sui)p08ing, 
as  I  understood,  that  we  might  not  bo  able  to  secure  the  duty  asked  for  on  Austra- 
lian merino,  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  ask  it,  lest  it  might  injure  our  cause. 
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Two  of  these — all  true  friends  in  purpose  of  woolgrowers — gave  their  views  to  the 
Coimuittee  on  Ways  aud  Means.  I  do  not  nnderstand  that  they  were  willing  to  con- 
sent to  less  than  21  cents  per  pound  duty  on  washed  merino  from  any  country,  but  I 
fear  the  etl'ect  of  their  position  was  to  aid  those  who  oppose  a<le((uate  protection. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  January  7,1897,  says:  "  C.  M.  Hogg,  an  Ohio  wool- 
grower  and  wool  buyer,  seemed  disposed  to  throw  cold  water  on  Judge  Lawrence's 
proposed  schedule  of  duties." 

The  duties  are  not  my  duties;  they  are  the  duties  asked  for  by  representatives  of 
the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States. 

The  Tribune's  statement,  1  think,  is  not  entirely  accurate  as  to  the  pur^jose  of  my 
excellent  friend  from  Ohio.  He  gave  his  views  of  expediency  ;is  to  the  duty  ou 
Australian  merino.  I  do  not  understand  that  he  objected  to  any  other  feature  of  tlie 
woolgrowers'  bill.  I  do  believe  that  if  he  had  fully  considered  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings  he  would  have  concurred  in  the  provision  as  to  Australian  merino.  Honest 
friends  of  a  good  cause,  by  conceding  too  much  against  it,  may  unintentionally  become 
its  most  dangerous  enemies. 

For  myself  I  can  only  say  that  I  deem  it  not  only  just,  but  expedient,  to  ask  for  all 
the  protection  required  by  the  interests  of  woolgrowers.  I  ask  only  that  the  i)rom- 
ised  "most  ample  ju'oteetion''  be  given. 

Any  Republican  who  held  out  this  promise  to  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States 
can  not  now,  with  propriety  or  consistency,  aid  in  defeating  it.  Woolgrowers  should 
not  be  driven  from  a  just  purpose  by  startling,  unreasoning  phrases. 

Let  those  who  object  answer  our  arguments  if  they  can.  Woolgrowers  will  not 
secure  more  protection  than  their  representatives  ask.  These,  as  candid  men,  will 
not  ask  more  than  they  believe  we  should  have;  as  men  tenacious  of  a  just  purpose, 
it  would  1)0  a  surrender  to  consent  to  accept  less.  We  are  told  ttiis  would  make  a 
high  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Justice. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who  were  heard  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  that  a  duty  on  wool  of  8  cents  per  pound  is 
the  least  that  should  be  considered,  and  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  probable,  and  almost  certain,  foreign  decline,  which  will  begin  as 
soon  as  the  American  sup])ort  is  withdrawn  from  foreign  markets,  the 
maximum  of  which  provision  would  be  an  increase  of  1  cent  per  pound 
annually  for  four  years,  when  the  duty  would  reach  12  cents  i)er  pound. 
This  represented  the  maxinnim  and  minimum  of  the  rates  that  were 
demanded  at  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ou 
skirted  unwashed  wool  of  the  hrst  class  (except  by  those  who  were 
induenced  by  Judge  Lawrence.) 

Judge  Lawrence. 

The  extent  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  24  cents  will  not  supply  the  need  of  a  just 
measure  of  protection.  The  lower  the  price  of  foreign  wool,  the  greater  will  be  the 
need  of  enlarged  protection  and  the  higher  will  be  the  ad  valorem  rate.  The  ad 
valorem  benefit  we  now  ask  is  less  than  the  ad  valorem  ruin  inflicted  on  American 
woolgrowers  by  free  wool.  We  might  justly  "ask  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security 
for  the  future." 

I  now  sound  the  alarm  and  proclaim  the  danger— unless  Australian  merino  be  made 
to  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  its  scoured  value  as  the  general  merino  wools  of  the 
world,  a  tariff  bill  discriminating  in  its  favor  will  be  a  failure  as  a  protective  meas- 
ure and  sheep  husbandry  will  again  he  crippled  if  not  ruined  in  the  house  of  its  pro- 
fessed friends.     I  wash  iny  hands  of  all  responsibility  for  such  injustices. 

Mr.  Justice. 

It  is  true,  that  with  a  fixed  duty  upon  wool  the  ad  valorem  rate 
increases  as  foreign  ])rices  fall.  For  instance,  if  the  McKinley  duty  of  11 
cents  was  reimposed  upon  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  now  worth 
22  cents  in  London,  the  duty  would  be  50  per  cent.  If  that  same  wool 
falls  to  16  cents  in  London  (as  it  may)  the  duty  would  be  nearly  70  per 
cent.  The  ad  valorem  feature  of  the  duty  is  misleading  and  deceiitive. 
A  fixed,  specific  rate  is  what  is  reiiuired,  and  if  foreign  ])ri(t's  lull  the 
American  woolgrower  gets  the  benefit  of  the  decreased  cost  of  (-lothing, 
which  is  the  conse(iueuce  of  such  a  foreign  fall,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
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jirovide  a  taiilf  law  that  will  deprive  the  cousumer  of  the  benefit  of 
the  world's  falling  prices  for  the  benetit  of  a  class.  Legislation  for  the 
whole  people  must  be  the  guide  if  consistent  with  reasonable  protection. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

1.  The  woolgrowers'  bill  puts  the  so-called  down  couibiiijjj  aud  clothing  wools  in  the 
same  class  Avith  merino,  aud  witli  the  same  duty  of  12  cents  ])er  auwa^^hed  pound. 
These  wools  unwashed  in  the  conditiou  in  which  imported  will  not  sln'ink  in  scour- 
ing an  average  of  over  30  per  cent.  It  will  thus  re(|uire  nu)rc  than  2  pounds  of 
average  unwashed  merino  to  yield  as  much  clean  wool  as  1  ]»ouud  of  the  down 
wool — an  important  fact  too  often  overlooked.  A  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  this 
wool  is  only  equal  to  6  cents  on  the  unwashed  merino  in  competition  with  it;  of 
course,  only  unwashed  down  wools  would  be  imported,  as  these  would  bear  the 
lowest  extent  of  duty. 

It  is  certain  that  12  cents  duty  on  this  wool  will  really  be  a  discrimination  in  its 
favor. 

2.  I  appended  to  the  argumeut  1  made  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  tables 
of  prices  of  wools. 

Coates  Bros.,  of  Philadelphia,  (quoted  Septem))er  1,  189G,  the  price  there  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cents. 

Washed  Canada  ordinary 18  to  20 

Coarse  washed - 17  to  19 

The  average  Philadelphia  free-wool  price  is 18J 

The  washed  wool  is  substantially  scoured. 
Deduct  cost  of  American  wool  to  reach  Philadelphia  market 3 

Leaves  farm  or  ranch  value 15^ 

If  12  cents  duty  would  give  a  protective  benefit  of  that  amount 12 

It  would  make  the  farm  value  for  practically  scoured  wool 27| 

This  would  about  e(iual  unwashed  price,  20  cents. 

This  is  by  no  means  "the  most  ample  protection.''  The  down  sheep  will  not  pro- 
duce as  much  wool  as  the  merino;  they  consume  more  feed  than  merino,  and  they 
can  not  be  kept  in  as  large  flocks  as  merino,  and  hence  need  ample  protection.  By 
down  sheep  I  mean  all  the  mutton  breeds. 

The  wool  circular  of  Justice,  Batemau  &  Co.,  December  3,  1895  (Senate  Doc.  No. 
17,  December,  1895,  p.  G9),  says: 

"  One  of  the  surprises  of  free  trade  in  wool  is  the  neglect  of  American  quarter-blood 
even  at  July  prices,  while  the  same  grade  of  English  and  Australian  have  advanced 
over  33  per  cent  since  July.  American  manufacturers,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  con- 
tinue to  import  them  at  tlie  advance.  This  is  jiarticulnrly  unfortunate,  as  this  is  the 
grade  of  wool  produced  by  the  so-called  mutton  sheep  that  woolgrowers  are  raising 
in  order  that  mutton  shall  be  as  important  a  feature  in  sheep  husbandry  as  wool  was 
formerly." 

We  must  encounter  this  preference  given  by  manufacturers  to  the  foreign  wool, 
with  its  effect  in  reducing  prices,  not  only  of  our  down  wools,  but  our  merino  wools 
also,  especially  the  ])rel'erence  given  to  Australian  merino. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill  asks  for  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  iiound  on  all  other  unwashed 
wools.  The  argument  in  support  of  this  will  be  found  in  Senate  Document  No.  17, 
Decemlier,  1895,  pages  71-75,  80-89,  173,  and  in  Senate  Document  No.  17  December 
2,  1896,  pages  118,  124,  and  still  more  fully  in  my  argument  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Janiuuy  6,  1897,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  volumes  of  '* Tariff 
Hearings." 

Mr.  Justice. 

Eight  cents  i)er  pound  on  wools  of  the  third  class  which  cost  10  cents 
per  pound  or  over  is  i)roi)er.  These  wools  are  light  in  shrinkage,  and 
it  is  often  impossible  to  tell  whether  tliey  are  washed  or  unwashed,  but 
as  the  average  value  would  be  under  1(5  cents,  8  cents  per  i)ound  would 
be  more  than  50  i)cr  cent,  and  would  be  ample. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

1.  Thcs(5  wools  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  comi)ete  with  merino  aud  down 
wools. 
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Mr.  Justice. 

Third-class  wools  do  compete  with  wools  of  the  first  and  second  class, 
but  there  is  no  inducement  to  use  them  except  for  their  cheapness,  for 
they  are  coarse  and  rough,  and  there  should  be  some  provision  that 
would  iiermit  of  the  use  of  cheap  wools  by  the  poorer  classes  who  can 
not  afford  to  indulge  their  tastes.  A  man  with  scanty  means  who  is 
willing  to  wear  a  suit  that  is  as  coarse  as  a  horse  blanket  should  be 
accorded  such  a  priviU^ge,  provided  that  it  does  not  disturb  any  Amer- 
ican industry,  and  8  cents  on  carpet  wools  which  cost  10  cents  or  upward 
would  be  ample  protection.  American  woolgrowers  desire  to  raise  only 
wool  from  blooded  sheejj. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

2.  As  these  unwashed  wools  are  imported,  they  will  not  shrink  in  scouring  30  per 
cent,  so  that  every  pound  imported  ^nelds  as  much  clean  wool  as  2  pounds  of 
unwashed  merino. 

3.  In  order  to  encourage  the  raising  of  merino  sheep  and  the  down  mutton  sheep, 
to  give  cheaj)  meat  food  to  our  cities  and  manufacturing  districts,  the  merino  and 
down  wools  must  be  protected  from  the  ruinous  competition  of  these  cheap  foreign 
wools. 

4.  In  the  fiscal  year  1895  the  imports  of  Chiua  wool  were  26,089,418  pounds,  at  an 
import  free-wool  price,  with  no  motive  of  undervaluation,  of  5.15  cents  per  pound, 
with  each  ]iouud  yielding  as  much  clean  wool  as  2  pounds  of  meriuo.  (Senate  Doc. 
No.  17,  December,  1895,  pp.  39-45.) 

5.  In  the  fiscal  year  1895  the  total  imports  of  all  the  wools  of  this  class,  including 
China,  were  144,488,  255  pounds,  at  an  average  import  price  of  9.9  cents  per  jiound, 
while  the  imports  of  mei'ino  and  the  down  wools  were  only  121,237,612  pounds.  Thus 
the  vast  amount  of  imports  of  these  avooIs  work  more  ruin  to  our  wool  industry  than 
all  others. 

6.  The  McKinley  bill  of  1890,  as  originally  reported,  proposed  a  duty  of  8  cents  per 
pound  on  the  higher  grades  of  those  wools.  Nothing  less  than  8  cents  per  pound 
duty  on  all  will  be  even  a  moderate  protection. 

Mr.  Justice. 

Carpet  wools  shrink  all  the  way  from  15  to  60  per  cent.  Those  which 
are  light  and  clean  are  generally  either  black  in  color  or  faulty  and 
kempy,  contain  some  bristles,  and  do  not  injuriously  compete  with 
meriuo  wools  when  carrying  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound. 

The  third-class  wool  classifications  of  the  McKinley  law  were  scien- 
tific. That  wording  of  that  law  properly  divided  the  real  carpet  wools 
from  the  so-called  carpet  wools,  which  latter  were  mostly  used  for 
clothing  purposes,  and  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  all  round  or  of  8 
cents  per  pound  for  those  third-class  wools  which  cost  over  10  cents, 
and  4  cents  per  pound  for  those  which  cost  less  thau  10  cents  would 
be  fair,  just,  and  generous  to  all  parties  interested. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

The  following  woolgrowers  have  friends  among  wool  dealers,  as  shown  by  the 
following : 

[Samuel  Lee.      William  Lee.      Samuel  Lee  &  Co.,  wool  and  commission  merchants,  Xo.  14  North 

Front  street.] 

Philadelphia,  January  12,  1807. 
Hon.  Wm.  Lawiiexce. 

Dear  Sir:  The  duty  wanted  on  wool  is  12  cents  on  fine  unwashed,  double  duty  on 
washed,  and  treble  duty  on  scoured ;  on  China  wool,  12  cents  duty ;  on  Bagdad  wools, 
10  cents;  on  noils,  20  cents,  and  on  ring  waste,  20  cents,  and  rovings,  30  cents.  We 
remain. 

Yours,  truly,  Samuel  Lek  &-  Co. 

It  is  regretted  that  some  others,  wool  dealers,  are  opposing  <luties  deemed  necessary 
by  woolgrowers. 
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Mr.  Justice. 

Samuel  Lee  c^  Co.  wrote  the  letter  of  January  12, 1897,  to  Judj^e  Law- 
reuce  in  order  to  show  him  that  the  maximum  rate  of  duty  on  skirted 
unwashed  wool  should  be  12  cents  instead  of  24  cents.  The  letter  was 
written  in  order  to  discount  ]»y  50  per  cent  the  demands  of  Judg^e  Law- 
rence. Messrs.  Samuel  Lee  »S:  Co.  believe  that  the  minimum  advance 
on  unwashed  skirted  wools  of  the  first  class  should  be  1)  cents  and  the 
maxinuim  12  cents.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  have  to  use 
their  discretion  as  to  where  between  these  limits  they  shall  fix  the  duty, 
takin<;-  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  opi>osition  to  the  bill  that 
may  prevent  any  tariff  legislation,  a  contingency  that  would  be  deplored 
by  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Lawrence. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill  asks  for  prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  woolen  rags,  shoddy, 
mango,  and  other  wool  adulterants.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  this  will  be  found  in 
my  argument  before?  the  Coinniittee  on  Ways  aud  Means  and  in  Senate  docinnents  to 
which  reference  has  lie  made.  Anything  less  than  jirohibition  will  ])erniit  if  not 
invite  the  coming  of  leprosy  aud  all  the  vile  diseases  of  the  Eastern  hemisj)here 
imV)edded  in  foreign  rags,  the  mission  of  which  will  be  not  only  to  bring  death,  but 
robbery  and  fraud  in  shoddy  goods  imposed  on  the  American  public  as  all  new  wool. 

Gentlemen,  once  more  let  ns  with  renewed  energy  earnestly  asic  the  American  Con- 
greso  at  least  gix  e  ample  ])rotection  for  sheep  husljandry  so  long  delayed  aud  denied. 
And  upon  our  bill  we  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  the  Americaa  people  and 
the  just  favor  of  the  American  Congress. 

Resoiaitions. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  without  one  dissenting  vote: 

Whereas  the  severest  blow  ever  dealt  to  agriculture  in  the  United  States  was 
inflicted  bj'  the  tariff  of  1894,  and  the  most  disastrous  of  all  was  that  placing  wool 
on  the  free  list,  it  has  dejdeted  American  liocks  one-third  and  reduced  the  price  of 
wool  50  per  cent,  pauperized  labor,  and  caused  a  loss  to  the  woolgrowers  in  tliree 
years  of  over  $175,000,000,  without  comjjensating  advantages  worth  mentioning  in 
any  direction; 

Whereas  it  is  fast  eliminating  a  most  important  branch  of  industry  from  the 
already  too  few  from  which  the  farmer,  the  farm  lal)orer,  and  others  must  draw  sup- 
])f)rt,  and  instead  of  Iteing  a  business  from  whicli  many  farmers  drew  their  principal 
revenue,  has  become  inconse(iuential  and  profitless; 

Whereas  we  believe  it  is  the  very  first  and  highest  duty  of  the  incoming  Admin- 
istration aiul  Congress  to  remedy  these  wrongs  by  a  revision  of  the  present  tariff  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment;  therefore,  be  it 

jReHoJved,  That  such  duty  should  be  put  upon  wool  as  will  fully  restore  this  impor- 
tant industry,  and  we  believe  tliat  the  rates  asked  for  in  the  bill  adopted  by  the 
National  Woolgrowfns'  Association  in  December,  1895,  approveil  November,  1896,  by 
the  Farnicrs'  National  Congress,  by  the  Ohio  State  (Jrange  in  December,  1896,  by  the 
National  Woolgrowers'  Association  in  December,  1896,  and  again  in  .January,  1897, 
and  now  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  secure  the  American  market  to 
the  American  woolgrower,  aud  that  said  l)ill  is  hereby  indorsed. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  new  tarilf  act  should  contain  a  clause  requiring  additional 
duti<'S  on  wool  and  woolens  in  bonded  warehouses  or  imported  after  March  5,  1897, 
shall  bo  secured  before  taken  out  of  bond. 

liesolred,  I'hat  ad  \alorem  duties  invite  fraud  aiul  decei>t«ou,  and  we  are  utterly 
opposed  to  tlie  same. 

And  said  bill  is  hereby  indorsed  by  this  association. 

ClIAS.    M.    IIOGG, 
.J.    W.    POI.I.OCK, 

J.  L.  Lewis, 

J.    W.    ROHINSON, 

.1.  W.  Calk, 
Committee  on  Resolnlious. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  foregoing  was  not  in  the  report  of  the  committc^e  on  reso- 
lutions, but  it  was  inserted  as  an  amendment  without  any  dissenting  vote. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  G.  C.  MOSES,  OF  BATH,  ME. 

Wednesday,  January  (!,  1S97.' 

Mr.  Moses  said:  ]Mr.  Ohairman  and  fteutlemeii  of  the  committee,  I 
have  had  thirty  years'  experience  in  mannfactnring  goods,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  subject  of  a  wool  duty  is  one  that  interests  the  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  everybody  else.  I  have  also  had  twenty -five  years' 
experience  in  importing;  from  South  America  and  Australia.  The  oidy 
reason  I  feel  called  upon  to  say  anything  here  to-day  is  that  I  would  be 
glad  if  a  more  accurate  statement  of  the  conditions  shall  appear  than 
I  have  yet  heard  on  the  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  course 
advocated  this  morning  by  rludge  Lawrence  is  to  be  taken  in  this  com- 
mittee and  a  law  adopted  by  Congress  in  accordance  with  that,  the 
result  would  be  death  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  prohibition  of  any 
importation  of  wool.  I  can  prove  this  statement  by  a  mass  of  argu- 
ments which,  if  I  had  time,  I  would  like  to  go  through. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  a  Avritten  statement,  which  will  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Moses.  The  statement  was  made  that  the  wool  was  skirted  in  a 
way  so  as  to  take  nearly  half  the  fieece.  Now,  I  have  both  bought  and 
imported  Australian  wool.  I  have  not  seen  any  such  skirting  of  wool. 
The  amount  of  skirting  is  comparatively  small  and  it  affects  the  case 
very  little. 

Mr.  Geosvenor.  When  it  does  come  skirted,  what  is  the  difference 
in  the  price  here  between  that  and  the  unskirted  fieece  f 

Mr.  Moses.  In  the  neighborhood  of  2i  per  cent.  The  statement  made 
of  5  per  cent  is  entirely  an  outside  statement.  Most  of  the  Australian 
wool  that  is  5  per  cent  is  low  grade. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  o  per  cent  of 
the  wool,  not  5  per  cent  value. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  understood  him  to  say  5  per  cent  in  value.  It  is  5  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  just  about.  That  5  per  cent  is  worth  about  half 
price,  which  would  make  24  per  cent  of  the  value.  At  the  outside,  you 
take  wools  of  less  fine  blood  and  the  extreme  shrinkage  in  skirting 
is  about  10  per  cent.  Take  high  wools,  and  they  will  shrink  abont  10 
per  cent  from  skirting,  and  the  difference  would  be  a  little  more  there. 

The  argument  was  further  made  tliat  we  wanted  the  American  sort- 
ers to  get  some  wool.  We  sort  every  pound  of  Australian  wool,  and 
we  bay  as  much  as  any  other  wool,  and  there  is  no  saving  whatever 
on  the  point  of  sorting.  There  may  be  some  articles  manufactured 
that  I  know  nothing  about  which  use  wools  without  sorting,  but  noth- 
ing like  fine  goods  such  as  are  made  of  Australian  wools.  I  speak  now 
of  wool,  and  not  of  the  worsted;  wool  has  to  be  sorted.  I  know  noth- 
ing about  the  worsted  industry,  and  do  not  wish  my  statements  to 
apply  to  that  in  any  way.  1  know  about  wool  and  that  I  am  compe- 
tent to  express  an  opinion  upon  that  subject.  When  you  double  the 
tariff  on  Australian  wool  because  it  is  greater  in  shrinkage  than  the 
average  of  other  wool,  you  are  putting  a  21-cent  duty  on  wool,  as  was 
stated,  which  costs  9  cents  in  Melbourne.  I^ow,  the  wool  in  ^Melbourne 
costs  pretty  nearly  double  9  cents  anyway,  and  the  24:-cent  duty  would 
be  prohibitory. 

If  this  committee  desires  to  place  before  the  country  a  tarifi'  bill  Avhich 
shall  be  prohibitory  in  its  nature — take  it  on  the  wool  importation — 
will  they  go  before' the  country  with  that  platform  ?  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  signs  of  the  time  to"  point  in  that  direction,  and  I  do  not 
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believe  this  committee  itself  will  pursue  such  a  course.  I  have  too  much 
coufidence  in  their  good  sense.  The  effect  ol"  a  taiilf,  sucli  as  he  has 
indicated,  would  be  to  restrict  importation  and  leave  us  to  import 
only  the  unwashed  wool  in  those  countries  which  lie  leaves  out — not 
Australia — imported  from  all  over  the  world.  There  are  different  wools 
produced  in  different  countries,  and  the  fibers  difler  in  the  countries 
themselves.  Australian  wool  includes  the  wool  from  different  provinces 
of  Australia  that  will  only  yield  25  pounds  to  100  pounds.  You  cut  out 
all  that.  It  yields  about  the  same — the  heavy  duty,  earthy  wools  use 
about  the  same,  and  the  Buenos  Ayres  wool  runs  from  2,">  per  cent  all 
the  way  up  to  60  per  cent  in  the  best  wool.  Any  representation  based 
on  the  importation  of  50])er  cent  wool  would  be  erroneous.  We  have 
imported  wool  for  many  years,  and  I  think  the  average  of  Australian  in 
yield  would  be  nearer  43  or  44  per  cent  than  .50  per  cent.  So  the  dif- 
ference is  not  so  great  as  it  would  appear. 

Now  come  to  all  this  argument  about  specific  duty.  The  specific 
duty  on  wool  raises  these  very  questions  and  these  very  difficulties 
that  the  Judge  has  argued  against.     1  came  here  to  argue 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  talking  about  these  general  difficulties.  Will 
you  give  us  your  opinion  af  a  few  facts  that  seem  difficult  to  me  ?  For 
instance,  Judge  Lawrence's  scheme  requires  that  this  go  into  effect  the 
1st  of  January,  even  if  it  passes  later.  Would  not  that  inure  solely  to 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  laid  in  a  stock  of  wool,  and  would  it  not 
operate  very  harshly  on  those  who  would  have  to  buy  their  wool  in 
competition  with  the  others  after  the  law  had  gone  into  operation  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  it  Avould,  but  it  struck  me  that  this  scheme  of 
making  the  law  operative  in  advance  of  its  being  passed  was  practically 
so  unreasonable  that  it  did  not  require  an  argument. 

Mr.  Turner.  When  do  manufacturers  usually  lay  in  their  stock? 

Mr.  Moses.  When  the  clip  comes  off". 

Mr.  Turner.  In  the  spring? 

Mr.  Moses.  We  lay  in  our  production  in  the  spring.  It  is  sold  in 
Australia  from  October  until  January,  and  we  import  it  during  those 
months.    It  arrives  in  the  spring. 

Mr,  Turner.  If  a  tariff"  law  were  passed  to  put  wool  under  these 
heavy  duties,  the  law  to  go  into  immediate  oi^eration,  would  it  not 
have  a  discomjiosing  or  confusing  effect  upon  the  trade? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  it  would.  But  I  did  not  come  to  argue  against  a 
tariff'  on  wool;  neither  did  I  come  to  argue  against  imposing  an  adequate 
tariff.  I  believe  we  .should  have  an  adequate  tariff"  on  wool,  but  when 
you  talk  about  a  scheme  to  discount  the  efiect  by  making  parties  give 
a  bond  for  the  entry  of  goods  to  pay  any  additional  duty  that  may  be 
imposed,  I  can  not  go  with  you.  I  think  if  you  will  look  at  the  importer 
and  think  for  a  minute  how  he  is  going  to  sell  those  goods,  you  will  see 
the  difficulty  of  this  i)roposition.  If  he  anticipates  tiiere  is  going  to  be 
a  50  per  cent  rise,  he  has  got  to  keep  them  or  sell  with  a  proviso  to  the 
buyer.  In  short,  they  can  not  go  into  consumption  until  the  rate  of 
duty  is  known. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  line  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  MosES.  Overcoatings  and  indigo  goods. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  You  spoke  of  your  objection  to  the  tariff  on  the  wool 
being  prohibitory. 

Mr.  Moses.  A  tariff  such  as  Judge  Lawrence  advocates  with  a  double 
duty  on  Australian  and  skirted  wools 

Mr.  Dolliver.  They  would  be  entirely  shut  out. 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir;  and  where  the  American  manufacturer  could 
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get  the  necessary  wool  to  produce  liis  goods,  at  the  price  lie  could  not 
afford  to  buy  the  wool  and  manufacture,  and  he  would  have  to  shut  up 
his  mill. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Would  it  not  result  in  buying  the  manufactured 
goods  and  importing  them,  and  closing  the  mills  here? 

Mr.  Moses.  1  think  it  would;  it  would  practically  close  one-half  of 
the  mills, 

Mr.  Tawney,  Is  the  Australian  unwashed  wool  practically  the  same 
as  the  washed  coming  from  other  countries? 

Mr.  Moses.  It  is  similar  in  fiber,  but  unwashed  in  one  country  is 
unwashed  everywhere.  On  account  of  the  climatic  condition  it  is 
stated  the  unwashed  wool  in  Australia  will  average  lighter  than  an 
unwashed  wool  here. 

]Mr.  Tawney.  Will  that  unwashed  wool  on  an  average  be  near  the 
average  of  the  washed  wool  in  this  country  or  other  countries. 

Mr.  Moses.  It  would  be  less  than  the  washed  wool  of  this  country 
as  near  as  I  could  give  it,  although  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert 
on  that  point.  I  think  the  average  of  the  Australian  unwashed  would 
shrink  more  than  the  average  of  our  American  unwashed,  taking  all 
qualities  together. 

The  diflticulty  in  this  whole  question  is  in  undertaking  by  specific 
duty  to  raise  the  tariff  on  wools.  Now,  it  is  in  the  air  we  nnist  have  a 
specific  duty.  They  tell  me  everybody  wants  a  specific  duty.  I  am 
often  told  "nobody  but  yourself  is  arguing  for  an  ad  valorem  duty." 
But,  nevertheless,  the  argument  is  so  sound  I  can  not  help  making  my 
statement  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  think  that  will  become  a  necessity  from  the  fact 
that  unwashed  wool  in  one  country  will  contain  much  more  waste  and 
trash  than  the  same  kind  of  wool  from  another  country. 

Mr.  Moses.  That  is  so.  You  can  not  adjust  a  specific  duty  to  make 
it  fair  in  its  operation.  You  take  fine  wools  and  they  will  run  50  per 
cent.  They  come  pretty  near  it  in  Buenos  Ayres.  We  get  43  and  45 
per  cent  from  some  Montevideo  wool,  but  we  do  not  get  quite  that  much 
fi"om  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Chairman.   Nearly  all  of  it  is  sold  on  a  scoured  basis. 

Mr.  Moses,  Yes,  sir;  and  if  you  can  adjust  a  tariff"  to  be  applied  on 
the  scoured  basis,  as  the  sugar  tariff  I  understand  was  fixed  or  pro- 
posed to  be  fixed  by  polariscope  test.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing,  I  do  not.  see  any  difficulty  in  making  a  tariff'  based  on  the 
scoured  test.  It  would  be  fairer  and  you  would  know  on  what  you  are 
paying  a  duty. 

The  argument  against  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  based  on  the  possibility 
of  fraud  under  that  system  of  taxation.  That  argument  is  perfectly 
sound  in  regard  to  manufactured  goods.  They  are  entirely  different 
in  their  nature.  Our  tariff  is  based  on  the  market  price  of  the  goods 
imi)orted.  But  with  manufactured  goods  there  is  really  no  market 
price.  It  rests  largely  upon  the  consciences  of  the  importers.  With 
wool  the  case  is  entirely  different.  The  opportunity  for  fraud  is  not 
over  10  per  cent,  to  say  the  most.  The  value  of  wool  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  is  wdl  known,  and  in  most  of  the  wool  countries  of  the 
world  it  is  sold  at  public  auction  every  day, 

Mr.  McMilltn,  You  mean  if  we  were  going  to  fix  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  wool  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  fraud  over  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMillin.  Because  the  market  is  so  well  known,  so  regular,  and 
m  fixed  that  undervaluation  beyond  10  per  cent  would  not  be  possible! 
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Mr.  Moses.  1  tliink  tliat  is  correct.  In  ease  the  variation  is  some- 
thing like  40  i)cr  cent,  then  the  same  argument  does  not  api)ly.  The 
argument  against  ad  Nidorcm  duty  is  all  very  good  witii  the  manufac- 
tured goods  or  goods  in  which  the  valuation  can  vary  so  and  is  so  much 
a  matter  ot  opinion  and  conscience,  but,  as  i  have  said,  this  variation 
does  not  exist  when  it  comes  to  wool.  If  the  argument  a])plied  to  us,  I 
would  be  willing  to  take  it,  but  it  does  not  apply.  There  is  no  equita- 
ble comparison  in  the  two.  There  are  foreign  sales  of  wool  in  Melbourne, 
London,  and  Havre  at  auction,  lam  told  that  in  South  America  there 
is  some  sold  at  private  sale,  but  there  are  catalogues  of  these  sales 
issued  and  the  otticers  of  the  Government  can  lind  out  the  price  of  wool 
without  any  difliculty.  Experts  can  be  found  who  can  tell  the  value  of 
consigned  wool,  Avhich  is  one  of  the  difiiculties  in  importing  under  the 
ad  valorem  tariff.  They  can  tell  within  10  per  cent,  so  there  will  be  no 
difliculty  on  that  score.  There  was  a  scheme  printed  in  a  lioston  paper 
yesterday  morning  which  suggested  starting  with  a  duty  of  4  cents  on 
wool  costing  8  cents  and  increasing  the  duty  1  cent  f<w^  every  2  cents 
added.  That  comes  near  the  ad  valorem  idea.  Under  that  you  would 
not  get  any  wool  that  would  come  in  undervalued  in  any  case  more  than 
1  cent. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  tariif,!  am  willing  to  have  you  fix  the  amount 
you  think  you  ought  to  have  on  the  basis  of  whatever  you  choose;  and 
add  1  cent  to  it  to  cover  this  question  of  fraud  and  then  the  woolgrower 
will  get  the  benefit  of  an  extra  cent,  honest  invoices,  and  the  i)rotectiou 
you  wish  to  afford  him  against  the  dishonest  ones. 


WOOLGROWING  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  THOMAS  B.  CATRON,  DELEGATE  FROM  THE 
TERRITORY  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

Wednesday,  January  6, 1897. 

Mr.  Catron  said:  Mii.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
do  not  desire  to  make  much  of  a  statement,  because  the  ground  has  been 
gone  over  by  .ludge  Lawrence  aiul  others  ju'etty  thoroughly. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  coiwlition  of  the 
sheep  industry  in  the  Territory  from  which  I  come  and  show  what  the 
benefits  of  a  tarifi'  would  be.  There  is  no  tariff  now  on  wool,  and 
l)ractically  none  on  sheep,  although  there  is  a  -()  ])er  cent  ad  valorem 
duty.  That  is  jjractically  no  duty.  The  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  I 
think,  is  the  best  woolgrowing  country  in  the  United  States.  The 
climate,  its  location,  and  the  grasses  are  all  adapted  to  it.  We  had  at 
one  time  about  0,000,000  sheep  in  the  Territory.  That  was  after  the 
close  of  the- war.  Wool  was  nearly  $1  a  i»ound.  It  costs  about  15  or 
20<;ents  freiglit  to  get  it  to  maiket.  Those  sheep  have  been  improved 
in  quality,  so  that  they])roduce  ])robably  more  wool  now  than  they  did 
at  that  time,  yet  they  have  decreased  in  numbers. 

Under  the  McKinley  law  we  had  about  .3,000,000  sheep,  wh.ich  we  have 
now.  The  product  of  tlu^  wool  under  the  M(;Kin]oy  law  was  about 
16,000,000  pounds,  or  averaging  about  $3,000,000  to  us  annually  at  the 
rate  which  this  mooI  sold,  which  was  about  17  cents,  on  an  average. 
Since  the rei)eal  of  the  .M(;Kinleylaw,  or  rather  since  the  placing  of  wool 
on  the  free  list,  our  wool  has  gone  down  until  it  ranges  from  4.]  to  Scents  a 
pound,  an  average  dilference  of  about  11  cents  between  the  valuation 
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of  the  wool  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law  and  since  that  time. 
So  we  think  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  that  the  specific  duty  of 
11  and  12  cents  practically  measured  the  difference  in  the  values  of  our 
wools.  That  is  the  matter  of  which  we  complain.  Up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  not  injured  us  very  seriously,  but  we  think  it  will  in  the 
future  if  it  is  continued.  We  think  that  if  the  duty  sliould  be  restored 
upon  this  wool  the  third-chiss  wool  should  not  be  placed  under  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  but  it  shoukl  be  made  a  specific  duty.  We  furnish  from 
the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  some  wools  which  come  under  the  head 
of  third-class  wools;  probably  a  third  of  the  wools  of  that  Territory 
come  under  that  head,  althou<^h  numy  of  those  wools  coming  under  third- 
class  wools  will  go  into  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 

But  we  are  near  the  border  of  Mexico,  and  lately  a  number  of  sheep 
have  been  imported  from  that  country.  Our  sheep  are  the  old  Merino 
stock  which  have  bred  down  for  two  hundred  years  and  are  now  being 
bred  up  by  being  crossed  with  line  bucks.  The  sheep  that  come  from 
Mexico  produce  a  carpet  wool.  We  desire  to  have  a  specific  duty  upon 
that  carpet  wool.  The  present  duty  has  allowed  most  all  carpet  wools 
invoiced  at  less  than  13  cents  and  a  great  portion  at  nearly  5  cents. 

We  do  not  believe  that  that  was  a  fair  appraisement  of  the  values  of 
any  wools,  especially  Chinese  wool,  which  has  but  little  shrinkage. 
They  are  brought  in  at  from  5  to  15  cents  in  valuation,  and  shrink  less 
than  our  wools.  We  think  that  an  appraisement  of  5  cents — and  that 
would  only  give  $1.00  per  100  duty — is  hardly  any  protection  to  us. 
Those  wools  cau  be  placed  in  the  Boston  market,  paying  all  costs, 
freight  and  everything,  at  no  greater  cost  than  1  cent  a  pound,  while  it 
costs  us  2^  cents  a  pound.  So  we  pay  a  cent  and  a  half  more  than  they, 
and  they  only  i)ay  |l.(iO  a  hundred  at  1.0  cents  a  pound,  and  to  put  the 
duty  so,  we  would  only  have  an  advantage  of  10  cents  a  hundred,  or 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  on  account  of  this  duty,  which  is  no  pro- 
tection to  the  wool  industry  of  New  Mexico. 

Now,  it  has  been  alluded  to  that  if  you  place  an  adequate  protection 
on  the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States  we  can  double  our  prod- 
uct in  a  given  time — Judge  Lawrence  says  four  years.  I  don't  think 
we  can  do  it  that  soon.  The  exi)erience  is  that  a  ranchman  can 
double  his  herds  in  about  five  years.  The  fact  is,  he  can  put  them  on 
contract  that  they  will  be  doubled  in  that  time.  The  contractor  agrees 
to  take  the  flocks  and  return  double  the  number  to  the  owner  in  five 
years.  Except  in  Texas,  we  have  the  least  expense  in  caring  for  our 
herds.  They  run  at  large  over  the  i)ublic  domain,  under  the  care  of  a 
herder,  in  bunches  of  about  3,000  each.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  McKin- 
ley law,  however,  owing  to  the  depression  in  the  value  of  our  wools, 
they  have  been  placed  in  larger  herds. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  many  hands  does  it  require  to  take  charge  of  a 
herd  of  that  size  ? 

Mr.  Catron.  One  man  and  a  boy  will  herd  from  2,500  to  3,000  sheep. 
Since  they  have  put  them  in  herds  of  5,000  they  have  two  men  and  a 
boy  or  two  boys  and  a  man,  and,  in  addition,  two  or  three  dogs. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  does  the  labor  cost  ]ier  month? 

Mr.  Catron.  It  costs  about  $15  to  $18  a  month  for  each  hand  and 
then  the  man  who  hires  them. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  about  the  boy? 

Mr.  Catron.  He  is  the  same.  The  man  furnishes  all  the  rations  and 
supplies,  all  the  camp  equipage. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  would  be  the  total  cost  for  herding  one  of 
these  herds  of  sheep  ? 
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Mr.  Catron.  The  total  cost  for  a  herd  would  be  about  *l.i'00  to 
$1  30O  a  year. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  How  large  would  such  a  herd  be? 

Mr.  Catron.  That  would  be  about  the  cost  for  a  herd  of  3.000. 

Mr.  McMlllin.  How  mauy  jjounds  of  wool  would  that  herd  yield  on 
an  average  ? 

Air.  Catron.  The  sheep  of  Xew  Mexico  yield  about  4|  pouuds  to  the 
sheep. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  One  of  your  principal  difficulties  is  your  great  dis- 
tance from  markets? 

Mr.  Catron.  That  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  cost  in  freight? 

Mr.  Catron.  The  freight  aud  other  expenses  about  2.^  cents  a  pound. 

The  effect  upon  wool  of  the  taking  oft'  of  proper  i)rotectiou  is  to  reduce 
it  from  16  and  17  cents  in  price  to  5,  6.  and  7  cents.  Another  eftect  is 
upon  the  value  of  the  sheep.  They  have  been  reduced  in  i^rice  from 
$2.25  and  $3.50  per  head  down  to  75  and  SO  cents  per  head. 


PERMANENT  TARIFF  WANTED. 

STATEMENT  01  MR.  JESSE  L.  M.  SMITH.  OF  LAYTON.  UTAH. 

Wedn"ESDAY,  January  6,  1897. 

Mr.  S:yiTH  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I 
am  here  representing  a  great  number  of  sheep.  Until  yesterday  I  was 
the  only  man  here  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  to  attend  the  wool- 
gi-owers'  conference,  and  I  have  felt  considerable  responsibility  on  me 
because  of  this.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  what  our  friend 
here  from  Xew  Mexico  has  said  in  regard  to  the  sheep  industry  of  Xew 
Mexico,  and  think  what  he  has  said  will  equally  apply  to  the  industry 
in  Utah,  from  where  I  come. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  the  desire  of  the  woolgrowers  generally  to  have 
a  tarift'  fixed  that  will  be  changed  in  two  years  or  four  years  from  now. 
1  believe  the  general  feeling  among  the  Western  people  is  that  they 
should  have  something  that  will  remain  permanent,  so  that  they  vriU 
know  what  they  have  to-day  they  will  have  to-morrow,  and  so  they  can 
make  a  calculation  upon  their  business  that  will  not  be  overthrown  by 
a  change  in  the  tarift'. 

I  am  not  able  to  speak  for  the  woolgrowers  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
because  I  believe  the  cost  of  producing  wool  east  of  that  river  is  more  than 
it  is  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  any  duty « >r  any  rate 
of  tarift"  that  you  fix  that  will  satisfy  the  woolgrowers  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi will  satisfy  those  west  of  the  ^lississippi. 

The  cost  of  producing  wool  is  possibly  a  little  more  in  Utah  than  in 
New  ^Mexico,  if  the  gentleman  has  stated  his  figures  correctly,  and  I 
believe  what  would  apply  to  Utah  would  apply  to  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Wyoming  in  this  respect.  We  endeavor  to  pay  our  herders  fair  wages, 
an  average  of  probably  $30  a  month  and  their  board,  taking  the  men 
and  boys  together.  Now,  what  the  woolgrowers  of  the  West  want  is  a 
specific  duty.  The  general  feeling  is  opposed  to  any  ad  valorem  duty 
of  any  kind  and  we  would  rather,  if  there  is  a  tarift"  of  8,  10,  or  12  cents 
put  on  wool,  that  it  would  mean  8  to  12  cents  than  to  open  up  holes 
through  which  wool  could  come  in  and  thereby  reduce  that  protection 
to  us. 
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Tlic  woolgrowers  of  Utah  tliink  if  they  can  gat  15  ceuts  a  pound  for 
their  wool  they  can  get  atong  and  improve  their  flocks.  Any  thing  less 
would  be  inadequate  protection  to  them.  I  do  not  say  this  figure  will 
apply  to  the  people  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  because  I  believe  that 
the  cost  of  i)roducing  wool  there  is  more  than  ours.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  believe  they  ought  to  have  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  can  you  get  now  for  your  wool  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  average  price  around  Utah  is  something  like  7  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  mean  at  the  last  spring  clip  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  we  shear  once  a  year. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  is  your  stock  of  wool  now ;  in  the  hands  of  farm- 
ers or  dealers  ! 

Mr.  Smith.  Most  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers. 

Mr.  Turner.  Or  is  it  in  the  factories'? 

Mr.  Smith.  Considerable  is  in  the  hands  of  the  iiroducers  yet. 

Mr.  Turner.  Not  much  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  proportion  ! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know.  Quite  a  number  have  told  me  they  had 
their  clip  on  hand  and  unable  to  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  There  is  no  money  in  it  at  all  at  7  cents,  is  there  ^ 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  money  in  it  in  Utah  at  that  figure. 
In  fact,  a  majority  of  the  woolgrowers  have  been  losing  money  for  the 
last  few  years.  They  have  been  holding  on  hoping  that  something 
would  be  done  to  restore  prosperity  to  their  business. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  Utah  wool,  which  you  say  was  worth  7  cents  at 
the  spring  clij),  is  worth  about  11  cents  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  10  cents:  It  costs  about  3  cents  freight  and  com- 
mission and  other  expenses  by  the  time  you  get  to  Boston. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  that  duty  would  artificially  put  up  the  price  12  cents, 
would  it  benefit  the  producers  as  much  as  the  dealers'? 

Mr.  Smith,  Why,  yes. 

Mr.  Turner.  At  this  time — as  to  the  last  clip  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  no;  they  would  get  a  portion  of  it.  Those  who 
have  their  wools  in  the  hands  of  men — of  commission  men — it  would 
possibly  help  to  some  extent,  if  they  did  not  dispose  of  it  before  they 
could  receive  the  benefit  of  it.  A  considerable  part  of  our  wool  has 
been  sold  direct. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  say  some  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  producers. 
Supposing  the  price  had  been  7  cents  and  Mr,  Bryan  had  been  elected, 
how  much  would  be  in  the  hands  of  producers? 

Mr,  Smith.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Don't  you  think  the  revival  of  all  industries  which 
would  have  resulted  if  Bryan  had  been  elected,  would  have  made  all 
things  rise  in  price? 

Mr.  Smith.  ISTo,  sir. 

Mr,  Tawney.  You  stated  that  a  duty  of  adequate  protection  to 
Eastern  jiroducers  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Western  producers. 

Mr.  Smith.  Y"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  base  that  on  the  fact  that  the  difference  iu 
cost  in  ijroducing  wool  in  the  East  and  producing  it  in  the  West  is 
overcome  by  the  difference  in  cost  of  transportation,  or  do  you  attrib- 
ute it  to  any  other  condition  in  the  production  of  avooI  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  we  can  raise  w^ool  and  pay  the  transportation 
to  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  still  raise  it  cheaper  than  the  Eastern 
people  can. 

t  h 100 
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Mr.  ]\IgMillin.  You  think  tlieyare  doomed  to  go  under  in  (•()in])et  ition 
with  your  ])eoplef 

Mr.  SiMiTH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  you  committed  to  the  scheme  of  Judge  Lawrence, 
president  of  the  Wool  Growers'  Association  ; 

Mr.  Smith.  Xot  in  all  respects.  J  am  opi)osed  to  a  double  duty  on 
skirted  avooI  and  to  the  addition  of  1  cent  a  year  until  a  maxiiiuiiu  of 
15  cents  is  reached. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Your  wool  now  sells  at  about  7  cents? 

Mr.  S:mith.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  in  favor  of  something-  that  will  bring  our 
wool  to  15  cents  n  jiound.     I  think  that  would  be  adequate. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  would  want  about  8  cents,  then,  of  the  tax  added 
to  your  price. 

•   Mr.  Wheeler.   Something  was  said    about  motiis  injuiiug  wool. 
How  much  of  a  trouble  is  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  ])repared  to  say.  The  wool  dealers  can  tell  you 
more  than  1  can  about  that.  What  I  have  reference  to  is,  we  want  a 
protective  benefit  of  8  cents.  1  do  not  claim  8  cents  a  pound  would 
give  us  that  benefit.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  would  or 
not,  but  if  it  v.ould,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  Western  woolgrower. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  8  cents  protection  would  not  mean  8  cents 
move  to  us  in  our  price,  but  that  it  would  only  mean  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  G  cents. 


NOILS  AND  WASTE. 

STATEMENT   OF   WILSON   H.  BEOWN,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Wednesday,  January  6',  J 897. 

Mr.  Brown  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tiie  connnittee,  I 
appear  before  you  to  day  as  a  manufacturer,  rei)resenting  certain  nnm- 
ul'acturers  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  woolen  goods  in  the  city  of 
J'hilade]])hia.  We  do  not  come  here  to  antagonize  the  wool  men  nor  to 
ani  agonize  any  other  interest,  but  we  felt  that  it  was  our  duty,  in  the 
protection  of  our  interest  and  the  protection  of  our  men,  who  de])end 
on  us  as  employees,  to  ai)j)ear  here  and  give  you  our  ideas  as  to  tlie 
duty  that  should  be  placed  on  noils  and  waste  to  enable  us  to  compete 
with  ofhe"  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

]n  18UU  the  tarift"  was  placed  at  'AO  cents  a  pound,  whi(;h  was  ])racti- 
cnlly  prohibitory.  That  item  in  181)0  included  noils  and  wastes,  shoddy, 
and  everything  of  that  desciiption.  You  ha^•e  heard  to-day  what 
worsted-toj)  is;  you  are  probably  familiar  with  worsted  and  Tioil,  and 
know  that  noil  is  a  by-pioduct  of  a  worsted  nianufactuve.  It  is  the 
short  wool  (mt  of  the  fieece  in  the  making  of  that  to])  which  the  manu- 
facturer of  woisted  yarn  can  not  use,  which  noil  cames  to  the  woolen 
mannlacturer  to  work  intolabricsfor  sale.  We  have  different  machinery 
from  the  worsted  men;  some  wools  they  use  Ave  can  not  use.  This 
by-product  we  can  use. 

]f  you  i)ass  a  bill  ])roviding  a  duty  similar  to  that  of  18;>0  you  will 
place  us  at  a  great  disadvantage  to  go  out  into  the  market  and  com- 
])ete  with  these  woisted  manuiacturers,  A  worsted  iabric  has  gener- 
ally been  accepted  as  being  i)i'eferable  to  a  wool  fabric.  You  are  all 
a(;(iuainted  with  the  difieren<'e  in  the  fabrics.  If  there  is  a  i)rohibitory 
duty  })laccd  upon  noils  and  waste,  wln'ch  arc  ]>ractically,  or  to  a  certain 
extent,  raw  material,  you  put  us  m  the  position  of  having  our  goods  so 
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near  toe  price  of  worsted  that  in  the  purchase  of  them  our  floods  will 
be  discriminated  against.  The  i)eople  won't  see  the  value.  Gentlemen 
contend  that  noils  are  actually  wool.  They  are  shoddy  wool,  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  wool,  and  wc  are  compelled  to  use  it.  It  will  i)lace  us  in 
the  position  of  being  discriminated  against,  because  any  man  who  went 
to  buy  and  had  offered  him  two  pieces  of  goods,  one  of  wool  and  one  of 
worsted,  if  the  prices  were  about  the  same,  would  pick  out  the  worsted. 

We  have  prepared  a  petition,  which  we  want  to  present,  embodying 
our  ideas  of  what  shall  be  placed  on  noils  and  waste. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  know  anything  about  shoddy? 

Mr.  Brown.  Just  a  little. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  handle  it  or  use  it  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  we  sometimes  use  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Isn't  there  a  greater  amount  of  waste  in  the  cloth  by 
the  use  of  your  wool? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  because  the  fibers  in  it  are  much  shorter. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  they  drop  out  and  fall  away? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  had  an  idea  that  you  still  used  a  sort  of  carbonizing 
process.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  that  involve  further  waste? 

Mr.  Brown.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  used  for? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  know  it  is  a  part  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  process  of  carbonizing  is  the  treatment  of  the  fab- 
ric composed  partially  of  wool  and  partially  of  cotton  to  kill  the  cot- 
ton and  leave  the  wool  by  itself. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  loss  of  what  is  called  shoddy  commercially,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  that  produces  a  shoddy.  The  loss  in  that 
won't  be  any  greater  than  a  shoddy  manufactured  dirfect  from  the  rag. 

Mr.  Turner.  So  that  article  of  shoddy  which  has  been  treated  in 
that  way  involves  a  greater  loss  than  the  use  of  scoured  wool? 

Mr.  Brown.  Y"es. 

Mr.  Turner.  A  much  larger  loss? 

Mr.  Brown.  Y"es. 

Mr.  Turner.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  difference,  I  should  say,  would  amount  to  about  7  to 
8  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  of  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  believe  some  gentlemen  who  preceded  you  said  it 
was  about  like  scoured  wool.  What  about  the  shoddy  when  thus 
treated  not  being  a  healthy  kind  of  material  to  make  clothing  for  the 
poorer  classes? 

Mr.  Brow'N.  It  is  all  disinfected.  Some  of  the  finest  broadcloths  are 
made  of  shoddy.     In  some  dress  suits  the  chief  component  is  shoddy. 

I  am  proposing,  in  our  petition  here,  a  tarift'duty  of  10  cents  per  i^ound 
on  noils,  wool,  and  waste. 

Mr.  Brown  read  the  following  petition: 

The  undersigned,  woolen  spinners  and  manufactnrers,  appeal  to  yon,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  tarift'  bill,  for  the  proper  and  sufficient  protection  of  their  interests, 
and  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  discriiiiinatioa  against  our  interests,  and 
through  us  the  interests  of  a  large  number  of  workmen. 

In  paragraph  388,  Schedule  K,  taritf  of  1890,  there  is  a  prohibitory  duty  placed 
upon  the  material  chiefly  used  b\|^us  and  produced  by  the  spinner  of  worsted  yarns. 
This  places  the  spinner  and  manufacturer  of  worsted  in  a  position  to  exclude  us 
from  competition  with  them  in  our  market. 
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We  respectfully  ask  that,  in  consideration  of  this  tariff,  the  duty  upon  noils  and 
yarn  -^-aste  he  not  made  higher  than  that  on  the  unwashed  wool  iVoui  which  they 
come. 

On  top  waste,  sluhbing  waste,  roving  waste,  and  ring  waste,  not  over  double  that 
of  the  unwashed  wool  from  which  it  comes. 

Garnetted  waste,  carbonized  noils,  carbonized  waste,  all  wastes  and  noils  that 
have  been  changed  from  their  original  conditions,  to  be  made  not  over  three  times 
the  duty  on  unwashed  wool. 

The  Leicesteu  Mills  Company  and  18  others. 


SKIRTED  WOOLS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  EIDGEWAY,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Wednesday,  January  6,  1897. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tlie  committee,  I  am  here  to  speak 
a  few  words  in  behalf  of  a  man  never  mentioned  at  all  to-day. 
Of  coarse  he  is  a  workingman  and  does  not  cut  much  of  a  figure.  I 
would  make  a  few  remarks  upon  skirted  wools  and  the  effect  it  has 
upon  wool  sorters  who  have  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  sortiug.  The 
chairman  this  morning  stated  that  the  imports  of  Australian  wool  to 
this  country  during  the  past  year  would  amount  to  about  8,000,0o0 
pounds.  I  have  seen  the  day  when  every  jiound  of  that  wool  would 
have  been  sorted  out.  It  is  a  (piestion  now  as  to  the  amount  of 
Australian  wool  that  is  sorted.  The  question  would  arise  between  the 
skirted  wools.  I  have  seen  in  more  than  one  mill  during  this  past 
term  thousands  of  bales  of  skirted  Australian  wool  brought  to  the 
track,  then  to  the  wool  washer,  and  it  never  cost  a  mill  as  far  as  sort- 
ing was  concerned.  This  is  not  in  one  mill  alone.  I  have  experienced 
it  in  two  mills  personally  in  the  four  years.  What  kind  of  protection 
is  that  to  a  workingman"?  To  morrow  you  will  have  these  manufac- 
turers come  here.  There  are  several  in  the  room  now.  I  have  worked 
for  them  and  they  know  me.  They  will  come  here  to-morrow  and  they 
will  ask  for  their  protection,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  aftbrding 
skilled  labor  in  Australia  work.  Their  own  employees  are  walking  \\\} 
and  down  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  and  some  of  them  actually  want- 
ing for  the  necessaries  of  life.  When  this  clause  comes  up,  gentlemen, 
I  sincerely  trust  you  will  give  it  mature  consideration  and  try  to  do  a 
little  for  the  workingman  as  well  as  benefiting  the  manufacturer  and 
dealer. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  How  do  you  want  it  to  be"? 

]\Ir.  lliDGEWAY.  That  is  a  question  for  you  to  decide.  I  want  you  to 
make  it  so  we  can  work. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Would  you  i)revent  the  Australians  from  skirting 
their  wools? 

]Mr.  IviDGEWAY.  I  would. 

Mr.  DOLLIVEK.  Do  you  want  a  prohibitory  duty  on  Australian  wool? 

Mr.  IiiDGEWAV.  1  sliould  if  it  is  being  manipulated. 

Mr.  Tawney.  When  did  this  condition  you  have  described  in  Phila- 
deli)hia  begin — since  1S9;>  or  1804? 

Mr.  I^IDGEWAY.  They  have  suffered  more  since  1893.  I  have  had  an 
experience  of  thirty-one  years  in  this  country  as  a  wool  sorter,  working 
from  Ilartford,  Conn.,  to  Milwaukee,  and  1  worked  in  the  majority  of 
the  good  mills  in  this  country.  In  that  thirty-one  years  of  experience 
1  have  never  seen  men  of  my  craft  suffer  and  lose  as  much  time  as  they 
have  done  these  past  three  years. 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  Combing  mills  or  wool  mills "i? 

Mr.  KiDGEWAY.  Combing  mills. 

Mr.  Turner.  All  classes  have  snftered  during  this  time,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  RiDGEWAY.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  attribute  all  the  suffering  to  the 
sorting  of  Australian  wools. 

SKIETED  AND  UNSKIRTED  WOOL. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  M.  HALL,  OF  CADIZ,  OHIO. 

Wednesday,  January  6,  1897. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  suppose  I  come 
from  a  county  in  that  part  of  Ohio  that  produces  more  wool  to  the  acre 
than  any  country  in  the  world,  and  1  suppose,  leaving  out  western 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  almost  contiguous  to  us  being  just  across  the 
Ohio  River,  our  section  produces  the  highest-priced  wool.  I  appear 
here  both  as  a  woolgrower  and.  a  wool  buyer.  I  am  both,  and.  pretty 
largely  both.  I  do  not  come  here  as  an  expert,  but  after  an  experience 
of  thirty  years  in  buying  wools  I  think  I  know  something  about  the 
wools  of  my  country. 

We  called  a  meeting  on  last  Saturday  in  our  county.  It  was  adver- 
tised through  the  county  press  and  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
an  expression  of  the  woolgrowers.  The  meeting  was  a  nonpartisian 
meeting,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  we  had  a  great  many  Democrats  at  that 
meeting  who  took  an  active  part  in  it.  There  were  expressions  as  to 
what  we  ought  to  have. 

We  considered  at  what  rate  of  duty  we  could  afford  to  grow  this  kind 
of  wool.  I  have  differed  with  Judge  Lawrence.  The  farmers  of  that 
vicinity  want  a  bill  framed  a  little  upon  the  line  suggested  by  Mr. 
Smith.  We  want  rest  awhile  and  not  turmoil,  and  we  hope  this  com- 
mittee will  give  us  a  bill  that  will  not  be  a  selfish  bill.  Make  it  as 
nearly  unselfish  as  you  can,  bu.t  above  all  one  that  will  stand. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Judge  Lawrence  as  to  skirting  wool. 
I  would  like  to  have  something  added  like  this.  I  do  not  believe  you 
have  got  just  at  a  proper  understanding  in  regard  to  the  difference  of 
the  real  value  between  skirted  wool  and  unskirted  wool.  The  manu- 
facturer will  make  that  just  as  little  as  possible.  I  say  I  come  here  as 
a  person  wanting  a  conservative  bill,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
committee  to  get  a  little  more  light  upon  that  subject;  that  is,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  of  skirted  and  unskirted  wool.  I  don't  think 
my  friend  got  about  that  matter  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  tried  to. 

Mr.  Hall.  Well,  from  his  standpoint,  perhaps,  he  did.  I  expect  he 
is  meaning  to  be  as  fair  as  I  am;  but  I  would  like  this  committee  to 
get  a  little  more  exact  information  upon  that  subject.  If  what  I  say  is 
true,  then  I  should  think  there  should  be  a  little  additional  duty  put 
upon  that  foreign  wool  known  as  skirted  wool — a  very  slight  amount — 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  skirted  and  unskirted  in  this  market. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  unfair  in  that  proposition. 

I  believe  I  would  indorse  the  balance  of  what  Judge  Lawrence 
proposed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  WHITMAN,  OF  BOSTON,  TREASURER 
OF  THE  ARLINGTON  WORSTED  MILLS. 

Thursday,  Jannary  7,  1897. 

Mr.  Whitman  said :  Before  coming-  here  the  iirattev  of  skirtiug-  wools 
was  brought  to  my  attention,  and  while  I  had  some  knowledge,  gained 
from  experience,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  speak  (to  the 
woolgrowers  more  parti(;ularly)  with  accuracy,  so  1  made  A^ery  careful 
investigation,  and  I  have  heie  two  or  three  tables  which  I  Avill  simply 
explain  and  leave  with  the  committee. 

The  tirst  is  as  to  the  amount  of  these  skirts.  I  will  further  say  that 
we  use  these  Australian  wools  very  largely — a  great  many  million  pounds 
a  year 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whitman  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Arlington 
Worsted  Mills,  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Whitman.  All  of  the  Australian  wools  that  we  use  are  skirted 
wools;  some  of  them  are  bought  in  the  country  where  produced  and 
some  of  them  are  bought  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  world,  such 
as  London.  I  Avent  over  the  catalogue  of  the  public  sales  in  Melbourne 
which  are  published  in  the  Australian  wool  circular  lor  the  season  of 
1895-90,  and  out  of  3,967  bales  of  Victoria  wool  there  were  411  bales 
of  rejection,  equivalent  to  10.4  per  cent.  The  rejection  varied  in  the 
different  clips  from  4i  to  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  rejections? 

Mr.  AVhitman.  I  mean  what  was  taken  off  in  skirts,  locks,  bellies, 
etc.  Those  are  the  technical  terms  used.  Out  of  4,434  bales  of  Sid- 
ney wools  there  were  474  bales  of  rejection — an  average  of  10,4  per 
cent.  In  this  paper  which  I  shall  leave  I  give  the  marks  of  the  differ- 
ent clips,  so  if  any  doubter  wishes  to  verify  tlie  statement  it  can  be 
done.  These  rejections  are  sold  for  about  one-half  the  value  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  fleece. 

To  determine  how  much  less  the  skirted  fleece  would  shrink  because 
of  these  rejectitns  I  have  made  the  table  which  I  have  marked  Table 
A.  This  table  has  estimated  shrinkage  of  unskirted  Australian  wools, 
based  upon  an  established  shrinkage  of  skirted  wools.^  Now,  take  a 
wool  beginning  Avith  a  shrinkage  of  50  per  cent  and  going  u])  to  GO  per 
cent,  estimating  the  difference  in  shrinking  between  the  skirted  fleece 
and  the  rejection,  in  some  cases  calculating  it  at  a  difference  of  10  i)er 
cent  and  in  some  cases  higher  than  20  per  cent,  and  the  lesson  which 
1  draw  from  this  table,  Avliich  1  Avill  leave  with  the  committee,  is  this: 
That  the  diminished  shrinkage,  because  of  this  process  of  skirting 
Avhich  is  carried  on  in  Australia,  amounts  to  not  over  2i  per  cent. 
That  is  the  diflerence  in  shrinkage.  Then  I  have  made  another  table, 
Avhich  is  marked  Table  A  A,  trying  to  ascertain  how  much  the  A^alueof 
tin;  skirted  fleece  was  increased  by  reason  of  these  rejections,  beginning 
Avitli  wool  costing  12  cents  a  pound  in  Australia  and  going  \\\\  to  20 
cents  a  ])Ound.  The  lesson  that  I  draw  u])on  this  table  is  that  the 
increase  of  the  value  of  the  skirted  fleece,  by  reason  of  these  rejections 
being  sold  at  one-half  less,  is  equivalent  to  5  per  cent  of  the  original 
cost,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  those  tables  are  accurate. 

My  experience  is  that  skirting  is  not  quite  so  thoroughly  done  now 
as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  1  think  that  arises  from  this  fact:  That  the 
growers  of  the  avooI  have  found  that  the  skirting  process  has  been  car- 
ried rather  beyond  the  pay  they  get  for  it.     Of  course,  this  increased 
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price  is  paid  for  by  the  buyer.  Take  one  case,  to  explain  wliat  I  mean: 
iSupiDosing;,  ill  the  case  of  the  20-cent  wool,  if  it  was  skirted  10  per 
cent  it  would  be  eciuivaleiit  to  paying  19  cents  for  it  in  its  original 
state.  Instead  of  paying  19  cents  for  it  now,  in  its  original  state,  be 
pays  an  additional  cent  because  it  is  skirted.  Tliis  skirting  was  origi- 
nally begun  because  of  tlie  Australian  burr,  wliicli  is  said  to  liave  been 
taken  to  Australia  from  South  America,  and  it  was  to  take  out  the 
burry  parts  of  the  fleece.  That  was  the  origin ;  and  then  later  it  was 
done  to  make  the  wool  more  uniform  aud  more  sightly,  in  order  tlnit  this 
defective  wool  would  not  govern  the  price  of  the  whole  bale. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  manufacture  woolens  or  worsteds'? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Worsted. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  am  not  well  posted,  but  if  I  understand,  the  difference 
between  what  we  call  woolens  aud  worsteds  has  its  orign  in  the  method 
of  treating  the  wool  before  it  is  spun  into  thread,  is  it  not"? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  class  of  wools  do  you  use  mostly  in  worsteds? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Do  you  mean  what  class  our  mill  uses  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  Manufacturers  generally. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  greater  part  of  the  wool  is  wliat  is  known  as 
combing  wool,  but  it  embraces  all  classes  above  a  carpet  wool. 

Mr.  Evans.  All  except  carpet  wool? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  do  not  call  them  carpet  wools,  but  worsteds  are 
made  out  of  carpet  wools;  that  is,  the  term  worsted  is  applied  to  a 
carpet  yarn,  just  as  to  a  worsted  yarn. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  your  statement,  but 
have  you  indicated  any  rate  of  duty  that  you  desire  on  wool,  woolen 
fabrics,  and  worsteds'? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir.  I  was  only  asked  by  the  chairman  to  explain 
in  reference  to  skirted  wools. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  any  objections  to  stating  your  views  about 
what  the  schedule  should  be,  if  you  have  views  on  the  subject.  You 
are  the  treasurer  of  a  large  woolen  mill,  1  believe? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes.    I  have  no  views  to  express. 

Mr.  Turner.  Either  as  to  the  duty  on  wool  or  as  to  the  compensatory 
or  i^rotective  duty  to  manufacturers? 

jNIr.  Whitman.  I  should  expect  as  a  manufacturer  to  be  compensated 
for  any  duty  that  may  be  placed  upon  wool. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  you  can  not  give  any  rate  or  suggest  any  figures 
from  your  experience  as  to  what  would  be  good  advice  to  the  committee 
on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  none  to  make  at  this  moment.  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  questioned  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Turner.  These  gentlemen  are  here  to  try  to  arrange  a  satisfac- 
tory tariff,  and.  a  man  of  your  large  experience  ought  to  be  able  to  advise 
them  if  you  were  so  disposed.     You  are  not  so  disposed,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  feel  just  at  this  moment  that  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  this  committee  such  advice  in  reference  to  a  duty  on  wool 
as  would  really  be  of  any  service  to  them. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  I  may  press  the  inquiry  a  little  further — if  it  is  dis- 
agreeable to  you  I  will  be  glad  to  withdraw  it — is  not  the  reason  of  your 
reticence  the  fact  that  you  want  to  confer  with  other  interests  involved 
in  this  matter,  and  arrange  this  business  outside  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  expect  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  simply  waiting,  and  willing  to  take  whatever 
comes? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  as  a  manufacturer  I  am  placed  in  this  posi- 
tion; that  it  is  not  for  nie  to  attempt  to  direct  this  committee  in 
reference  to  a  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  TuRNEK.  Suppose  you  say  advise  this  committee,  instead  of 
direct. 

]\Ir.  Whitman.  1  will  change  the  word  to  advise,  and  when  the  com- 
mittee makes  up  its  mind  in  reference  to  a  rate  it  will  impose  upon  wool 
1  would  be  glad  to  render  any  service  I  may  be  able  to  render  to  arrange 
the  goods  schedule  in  conformity  to  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  those  of  us  who  cannot  be  at  this  conference  may 
not  have  the  benefit  of  your  valuable  advice. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  fix  the  rate  for  an  industry  in  which  I  am 
not  engaged.  I  can  not  advise  publicly  in  reference  to  an  industry 
in  which  1  am  not  engaged.     I  have  no  knowledge  of  Avoolgrowing. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  you  have  been  a  wool  manufacturer,  and  they  are 
associated  under  the  present  arrangement,  1  believe. 

Mr.  AVhitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  say  you  could  not  advise  pubhcly.  Why  do  you 
say  i)ublicly  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Because  I  think  a  man  can  entertain  all  kinds  of 
views  preparatory  to  finally  making  up  his  mind,  and  that  a  man  ought 
not  to  express  publicly  any  views  until  he  has  absolutely  made  up  his 
mind. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  you  have  not  made  up  your  mind? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  A  woolgrower  desires  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Hall.  In  making  the  statement  that  skirted  wool  has  been 
increased  in  price  1-  cent  per  pound  more  by  that  you  say  you  base 
that  on  two  prices — 20-cent  and  10  cent  wool.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  proportions  were  not  the  same  that  would  hardly  be  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  case.  I  would  like  to  know  what  proportions  those  were — 
what  proportion  was  20  cent  wool  and  what  for  low-priced  wooH 

Mr.  Whitman.  1  began  with  wool  at  12  cents  a  pound.  The  first 
demonstration  is  with  skirt  rejections  of  5  ])er  cent.  The  second  is  1(3- 
cent  wool,  the  third  18,  and  the  fourth  20  cent  wool.  This  table  shows 
that  skirted  fleece  has  been  increased  in  value  by  skirting  from  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  to  1.2  cents,  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent.  1  pur- 
sued the  same  method  in  wool  costing  lO  cents.  Tliis  table  shows  that 
skirted  fleece  has  been  increased  in  value  by  skirting  from  1.4  cents  to  l.G 
cents,  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent.  I  have  pursued  the  same  method 
with  wools  costing  18  cents  i^er  ])Oun(l.  This  table  shows  that  tlie 
skirted  fleece  has  been  increased  in  value  by  skirting  from  0.2")  of  a 
cent  per  pound  to  1.8,  an  average  of  about  o  per  cent.  The  next 
(table  B  B),  shows  that  the  skirted  fleece  has  been  increased  in  value  by 
skirting  from  one-half  of  1  cent  per  i)ound  to  2  cents  per  ponnd,  an 
average  of  about  5  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  few 
wools  skirted  to  sucli  an  extent  as  20  j)er  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman's  tables  are  as  follow^s : 

Taule  a. 

Estiviated  shrinkage  of  utiskirted  Australian  nools,  based  upon  established  8hrinka(ns  of 

skirted  wools. 

50  PER  CENT  SHRINKAGE.  Percent. 

95  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  50  per  cent  sbrinkau;e 47^ 

5  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  (iO  ])cr  cent  shrinkage 3 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 50^ 
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I'er  cent. 

90  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  50  per  cent  shrinkaiije 45 

10  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  60  per  cent  Bhrinkago 6 

Total  shrinkage  of  uuskirted  wool 51 

80  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  50  per  cent  sliriuka,ii;e 40 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  60  per  cent  sbriukasfe 12 

Tt)tal  shrinkage  of  uuskirted  wool 52 

80  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  50  per  cent  shrinkage 40 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  65  per  cent  shrinkage 13 

Total  shrinkage  of  uuskirted  wool 53 

This  table  shows  that  the  uuskirted  wools  shrink  from  one-half  of  1  per  cent  to 
3  per  cent  more  than  the  skirted. 

Tablk  B. 

52  PER  CENT  SHRINKAGE. 

Per  cent. 

95  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  52  per  cent  shrinkage '...  49. 40 

5  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  60  per  cent  shrinkage 3 

Total  shrinkage  of  uuskirted  wool 52. 40 

90  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  52  per  cent  shrinkage 46. 80 

10  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  60  per  cent  shrinkage 6 

Total  shrinkage  of  uuskirted  wool 52. 80 

80  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  52  per  cent  shrinkage 41 .  60 

20  i)ounds  skirt  rejections,  at  60  per  cent  shrinkage 12 

Total  shrinkage  of  uuskirted  wool 53. 60 

80  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  52  per  cent  shrinkage 41.  60 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  65  per  cent  shrinkage 13 

Total  shrinkage  of  uuskirted  wool 54. 60 

80  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  52  per  cent  shrinkage 41.  60 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  70  per  cent  shrinkage 14 

Total  shrinkage  of  uuskirted  wool 55.  60 

This  table  shows  that  the  uuskirted  wools  shrink  from  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent 
to  3.6  per  cent  more  than  the  skirted. 

Table  C. 

56  PER  CENT  SHRINKAGE. 

Per  cent. 

95  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  56  per  cent  shrinkage 53. 20 

5  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  65  per  cent  shrinkage 3. 25 

Total  shrinkage  of  uuskirted  wool 45 

90  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  56  per  cent  shrinkage 50. 40 

10  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  65  per  cent  shrinkage 6.50 

Total  shrinkage  of  uuskirted  wool 56. 90 

80  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  56  i)er  cent  shrinkage 44. 80 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  65  per  cent  slirinkago 13 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 57. 80 
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I'er  cent. 

SOpouuds  skirted  wool,  at  56  per  cent  eliriiik age ii.SO 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  70  per  cent  shrinkage 14 

Total  shrinkage  of  nnskirted  wool 58. 80 

80  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  5G  per  cent  shrinkage il.  80 

2o  poi'.nds  skirt  rejections,  at  75  per  cent  shrinkage 15 

'i'otal  shrinkage  of  nnskirted  wool 59. 80 

This  shows  that  the  nnskirted  wools  shrink  from  forty-five  one-hnndredths  of  1 
per  cent  to  3.8  per  cent  more  than  the  skirted. 

Tahle  D. 

60  TEK  CENT  SHKINKAGE. 

Per  cent. 

95  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  60  per  cent  shrinkage 57 

5  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  70  per  cent  shrinkage 3^ 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 601- 

90  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  60  per  cent  shrinkage 54 

10  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  70  per  cent  shrinkage : . . .         7 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 61 

80  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  60  per  cent  shrinkage 48 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  70  per  cent  shrinkage 14 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 62 

80  j)ounds  skirted  wool,  at  60  per  cent  shrinkage 48 

20  poimds  skirt  rejections,  at  75  per  cent  shrinkage 15 

Total  shrinkage  of  nnskirted  wool 63 

80  pounds  skirted  wool,  at  60  per  cent  shrinkage 48 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  80  per  cent  shrinkage 16 

Total  shrinkage  of  unskirted  wool 64 

This  shows  that  the  unskirted  wools  shrink  from  one-half  of  1  jier  cent  to  4  per 
cent  more  than  the  skirted. 

Table  A  A. 

Estimated  increase  of  price  of  sMrted  Australian  fleece  wools,  by  reason  of  the  skirted 
rejections  selling  at  one-half  the  value  of  the  skirted  fleece. 

WOOL  COSTIXG  12  CENTS  A  POUND  AT  PLACE  OF  PURCHASE. 

95  ])Ounds  skirted  fleece,  at  12  cents $11. 40 

5  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  6  cents .30 

11.70 
$11.70  =  11.70  cents  per  pound. 

90  ])ounds  skirted  fleece,  at  12  cents 10. 80 

10  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  6  cents .60 

11.40 
$11.40^11.40  cents  per  pound. 

80])ound8  skirted  fleece,  at  12  cents 9.60 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  6  cents 1. 20 

10.80 
$10.80  =  10.80  cents  per  pound. 

This  tahle  shows  that  the  skirtcid  fleece  has  been  increased  in  value  by  skirting 
from  three-tenths  of  1  cent  to  1.2  cents,  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent. 
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Table  B  B. 

WOOL  COSTING  16  CENTS  A  POUND  AT  PLACE  OF  PURCHASE. 

95  pounds  skirted  fleece,.at  16  cents $15, 20 

5  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  8  cents 40 

15.60 
$15.60  =  15.60  cents  per  pound. 

90  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  10  cents 14. 40 

10  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  8  cents 80 

15.20 
$15.20  =  15.20  cents  per  pound. 

80  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  16  cents 12. 80 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  8  cents 1. 60 

14.40 
$14.40^14.40  cents  per  pound. 

This  table  sliows  that  the  skirted  fleece  has  been  increased  iu  value  by  skirting 
ftom  four-tenths  of  1  cent  to  1.6  cents,  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent. 

Table  C  C. 

WOOL  COSTING  18  CENTS  A  POUND  AT  PLACE  OF  PURCHASE. 

95  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  18  cents $17. 10 

5  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  9  cents 45 

17.55 
$17.55  =  17.55  cents  per  pound. 

90  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  18  cents 16. 20 

10  pounds  skirt  rej  ectious,  at  9  cents .90 

17.10 
$17.10=17.10  cents  per  pound. 

80  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  18  cents 14.  40 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  9  cents 1. 80 

16.20 
$16.20=16.20  cents  per  pound. 

This  table  shows  that  the  skirted  fleece  has  been  increased  in  value  by  skirting 
from  forty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound  to  1.8  cents,  an  average  of  about 
5  per  cent. 

Table  D  D. 

WOOL  COSTING  20  CENTS  A  POUND  AT  PLACE  OF  PURCHASE. 

95  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  20  cents $19.  00 

5  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  10  cents .50 

19.50 
$19.50  =  19.50  cents  per  pound. 

90  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  20  cents 18. 00 

10  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  10  cents 1.00 

19. 00 
$19=19  cents  per  pound. 

80  pounds  skirted  fleece,  at  20  cents 16.  00 

20  pounds  skirt  rejections,  at  10  cents 2. 00 

18.00 
$18^18  cents  per  pound. 

This  table  shows  that  tlie  skirted  fleece  has  been  increased  in  value  by  skirting  from 
one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound  to  2  cents  per  pound,  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent. 
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Table  shoiviiuj  proportion  of  alcirtu  taken  from  skirted  wools. 
VICTORIA. 


Marks. 

Total 
clip. 

Locks,  skirts, 
and  bellies. 

Bales. 

600 
421 
119 
613 
341 
99 
1,079 
695 

Bales. 
26 
29 
10 
92 
18 
14 
149 
73 

Per  cent. 
4.5 

6.9 

8.4 

15 

5.2 

H.  W.  S 

14.2 

H.  &  C.  D.  Wallwalla 

13.8 

10.5 

Total 

3,967 

411 

10.4 

Fleeces  sold  from  7d.  to  lOd.  per  jiound;  locks,  skirts,  and  bellies  sold  from  3d.  to  5d.  per  pound. 

TASMANIA. 


Cranbrook 
D 

Total 


11  ! 


17.1 
16 


16.2 


Fleeces  .sold  from  9d.  to  9Jd;  skirts  sold  from  3d.  to  6d. 

SYDNEY. 


A.  L.  S.  N.  Canonbar 2,392  185  7.7 

H.  &, Co.  Wellbondongab 982  200  20.4 

AmosTuUoona !  1,060  [  89  8.4 

Total I  4,434  i  474 


10.7 


Fleeces  sold  from  6id.  to  9hd.  -,  skirts  sold  from  3d.  to  5d. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN. 


Fleece  

Bellies  and  pieces. 


Total. 


Bellies  and  pieces,  8.8  per  cent. 

By  bellies  and  pieces  is  meant  locks,  skirts,  and  bellies. 

The  iiguro.s  with  reierenco  to  the  Victoriii,  Tasmania,  and  Sydney  wools  are  taken 
from  "The  Australian  Wool  Circular,"  containing;  the  catalogues  of  the  Australian 
wool  sales  hehl  in  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  aud  Victoria  during  the  season 
of  18!Ja-'.t6. 

Tlie  figures  in  reference  to  South  American  wool  are  taken  from  "The  History  and 
Present  State  of  the  Sheep-Breeding  Industry  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic,"  by  Her- 
bert Gibson,  pul)lished  in  Buenos  Ayres,  1893. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  CALIFORNIA  DELEGATION. 

California  is  largely  interested  in  tlie  slieep  business.  To  illustrate 
the  eflect  of  the  change  in  the  tariff  on  wool,  we  call  the  attention  ol 
the  committee  to  the  fact  that  in  one  county  (which  we  believe  to  be 
a  fair  example)  the  number  of  sheep  in  1892  was  2L'5,12.'3  head,  while 
in  1890  the  number  is  127,907  head.  Hundreds  of  ranches  heretofore 
devoted  to  sheep  l)usiness  are  unoccupied  and  al)andoncd. 

Wool  sold  in  1892  ior  19  to  22  cents  per  pound  j  since  the  change  in 
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the  tariif  wool  has  sold  for  G  to  11  cents  per  pound.  Much  of  the  clip 
could  not  be  sold  at  these  tigures. 

From  conversation  had  with  persons  engaged  in  this  l)usiness  we  are 
satisfied  that  but  for  the  hope  that  the  foruuT  tariff  would  be  restored, 
nearly,  if  not  all,  would  go  out  of  the  business. 

We  asli  the  restoration  of  the  tariff  of  1890  on  wool. 


MEMORIAL  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  CALIFORNIA  WOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  December  38,  189 G. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  and  careful  consideration  to  the  follow- 
ing facts  concerniug  the  wool  industry  :  The  decrease  in  the  clip  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1895  was  enormous,  and  for  189G  will  be  yet 
more  disastrous.  In  addition  to  this  enormous  falling  off  in  production, 
prices  have  fallen  so  low  that  it  no  longer  pays  the  cost  of  growing. 
In  many  instances  in  our  State  during  the  past  two  years,  well-known 
woolgrowers  have  offered  their  fall  clip  of  wool  to  anyone  who  would 
shear  and  take  it  away,  because  the  exi^enses  of  shearing  and  market- 
ing were  greater  than  its  value,  thus  showing  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  wool  industry.  Owing  to  this  serious  condition  of  affairs  the 
California  wool  clip  will  show  a  loss  for  1896  of  fully  0,000,000  pounds, 
and  the  decline  in  the  value  of  sheej)  has  been  about  70  per  cent. 

Prices  of  spring  California  wool  before  the  Wilson  tariff"  ranged  from 
12  to  22  cents;  now  range  from  4  to  12  cents;  fall  California  wool  before 
the  Wilson  tariff  ranged  from  7  to  15  cents ;  now  range  from  2  to  9  cents ; 
scoured  wool  before  the  Wilson  tariff' ranged  from  oO  to  55  cents;  now 
range  from  12  to  30  cents. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  have  also  suffered 
greatly.  Our  domestic  manufacturers  can  not  successfully  compete 
with  the  low  wages  paid  labor  in  foreign  countries.  Wages  in  England 
are  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States,  and  in  France  and  Germany 
still  lower. 

Japan  is  rapidly  becoming  a  manufacturing  nation.  The  wages  are 
absurdly  low,  being  from  38  cents  a  day  for  their  best  operators  down 
to  3  cents  and  5  cents  for  unskilled  labor. 

The  immense  importations  of  wool,  shoddy,  waste,  etc.,  have  lessened 
the  demand  for  raw  material,  labor,  and  manufactured  product,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States.  The  effect  of 
this  has  been  to  enforce  idleness,  and  to  stop  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the 
woolen  machinery  in  the  United  States  within  the  past  year.  -There 
are  in  the  State  of  California  alone  seven  scouring  mills,  employing 
from  400  to  500  hands,  which  have  been  very  disastrously  affected  by 
the  enormous  importations  of  scoured  wool  from  foreign  countries. 

A  thorough  protective  tariff  for  both  wool  and  woolens,  with  specific 
and  not  ad  valorem  duty  for  wool,  and  a  combined  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duty  for  goods,  neither  to  be  less  than  tlie  McKinley  tariff, 
will  insure  reasonable  i)rosperity  for  our  whole  country. 

I.  E.  Hall, 

A.   C.    SCHUSINOER, 

M.  S.  KosnLAND, 

Oommittee. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  HON.  L.  DANFORD,  A  KEPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

Washington,  B.  C,  January  n,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

INIy  apology  for  appearing  before  you  is  the  fact,  mainly,  that  I  repre- 
sent a  district  in  eastern  Ohio  comprising  five  counties,  with  a  popula- 
tion in  ISOO  of  a  little  over  135,000  people.  The  population  Avas  nearly 
two  thirds  of  it  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  generally  small  farm- 
ing. In  1801  we  had  on  oar  farms  in  this  district  r)13,500  head  of  sheep, 
producing  2,798,151  pounds  of  wool,  bringing  the  farmers  in  their  barns 
and  wool  houses  $805,400.  These  values  are  taken  mainly  from  the 
returns  of  assessors.  In  1896  our  sheep  numbered  273,405,  a  loss  of 
240,000  sheep  in  five  years.  We  produced  1,481,541  pounds  of  avooI  in 
1896,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  i)ounds  of  1,316,010.  Our  wool  brought 
our  farmers  $222,228  in  1806,  a  loss  of  $673,178  in  five  years, 

I  would  not  parade  the  grievances  of  my  constituents  before  the  com- 
mittee if  I  did  not  believe  it  was  in  a  measure,  at  least,  the  condition 
of  woolgrowing  generally  in  the  United  States.  The  farmers  of  my 
district  in  1891  received  an  average  of  about  32  cents  a  i)ound  for  their 
wool;  in  1892  an  average  of  about  28  cents  a  ])Ound;  in  1896  the  aver- 
age has  fallen  below  15  cents,  and  the  industry  has  been  ])ractically 
destroyed.  A  loss  of  $673,178  annually  on  the  wool  clip  of  this  single 
Congressional  district  is  a  loss  to  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
of  almost  everything  they  have  heretofore  made.  The  remainder  of  the 
l^opulatiou  of  the  district  are  engaged  mainly  in  making  iron,  steel,  tin 
l)late,  glass,  and  the  like,  and  <|uite  a  number  of  small  farmers  are 
engaged  in  raising  vegetables  and  other  heavj'  produce  to  sui)ply  the 
mills  and  factories  of  the  district.  But  those  who  live  back  from  the 
river  front  and  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  mills  have 
been  depending  entirely,  in  years  past,  upon  their  wool  clip  for  money 
with  which  to  pay  their  taxes  and  for  money  with  which  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  iarm. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  committee  will  think  of  lowering  the  present 
rate  of  duties  in  any  direction.  The  logic  of  the  last  election  leads  us 
in  an  opposite  direction.  The  nomination  and  election  of  McKinley, 
together  with  a  Tlepublican  House  of  Kepresentatives,  means  an  increase 
rather  than  a  diminution  in  customs  duties.  The  platform  of  the  party 
declaredin  favor  of  "adequate  i)rotection"  to  all  of  our  industries.  The 
position  of  our  candidate  for  the  Presiden(!y  was  well  known,  es])ecially 
we'll  known  as  to  the  particular  industry  now  under  consideration. 

Iron,  steel,  and  kindred  industries  still  live;  so,  in  a  sort  of  halfway, 
can  textile  manufacturers;  byimjoorling  20,000,000  pounds  of  shoddy 
and  working  it  up  with  our  cheaper  wools  they  mannge  to  run  their  mills 
on  ])art  time,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  mills  are  running  on  part  time, 
and  attempting  to  compete  Avith  the  cheaper  labor  and  cheaper  cajtital  of 
other  countries.  The  avooI  industry  hns  l)een  totally  destroyed.  Our 
Ohio  flocks — and  the  committee  will  pardon  me  for  refeiring  to  this 
question  in  a  local  way — average  from  5:^  to  5i  pounds  of  wool,  at  an 
average  price  of  19.}  cents  per  ])ound ;  the  fleece  of  a  liealthy  sheep  would 
bring  about  90  cents.  This  is  scarcely  ample  to  bring  the  animal  through 
the  season;  the  farmer  has  nothing  for  his  labor  when  he  comes  to  sell 
his  wool.     The  ])resent  legislation  upon  tliis  subject  is  illogical. 

The  Wilson  bill  as  it  went  to  the  Senate  was  a  far  more  logical  1)ill 
than  the  one  that  finally  became  a  law.     1  would  respectfully  refer  to 
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tlie  letter  of  President  Cleveland  to  Mr.  Catcliings,  in  which  he  referred, 
to  the  farmers  and  their  wool  and  to  the  product  of  iron  and  coal  indus- 
tries. There  is  no  industry  that  has  been  so  entirely  ruined  as  the 
woolen  industry.  You  will  be  furnished,  no  doubt,  with  statistics  as  to 
the  condition  of  flocks  and  the  value  of  wools  throughout  the  country 
generally.  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  in 
talking?  about  tlie  cheap  labor,  cheap  land,  and  the  cheap  i^roduction 
of  wool  in  South  America  and  in  Australia.  It  is  a  fact  that  has  been 
demonstrated,  I  think,  in  the  past  four  years,  that  we  can  not  compete 
with  tliese  countries  iu  woolgrowing.  I  refer  the  committee  to  the 
figures  I  have  already  given  as  to  the  decrease  of  flocks  in  my  district. 
And  let  me  say  here,  in  passing,  that  this  industry  has  not  been  replaced 
to  any  appreciable  degree  or  extent  with  any  other  industries.  Farm- 
ers who  were  then  full  handed  and  able  to  pay  their  taxes,  to  better 
their  farms  and  better  the  condition  of  their  families,  are  to-day  strug- 
gling for  a  mere  existence;  some  of  thenx  borrow  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  their  taxes.  The  iron  and  steel  industry,  while  not  flourishing, 
yet  the  protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff  is  sufficient  for  tliem 
to  get  along. 

When  the  late  Chicago  candidate  for  the  Presidency  was  in  Congress, 
in  a  speech  delivered  upon  the  tariff  bill  he  said,  among  other  things, 
that  "the  question  as  to  whether  the  woolgrower  was  benefited  by 
protection  or  not  was  a  matter  of  discussion  and  had  never  been  settled." 
The  wool  growers  of  my  Congressional  district,  and  I  think  the  wool- 
growers  of  the  country  generally,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  in  the 
last  few  years  that  the  question  has  been  ''  settled"  that  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  McKinley  bill  did  benefit  them  to  some  considerable 
extent. 

Beginning  with  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  1894,  the  time  at 
which  the  present  bill  became  a  law,  we  have  been  im]iorting  on  an 
average  ^100,000,000  worth  of  raw  wool,  and  wool  in  textiles  of  various 
kinds,  more  than  we  did  under  the  McKinley  tariff.  Our  woolgrowers 
are  going  out  of  the  business.  The  wool  they  produce  still  goes  into 
the  market,  but  we  are  not  supplying  from  our  own  wool  clip  one-half 
enough  wool  to  meet  the  consumption  of  our  jjeople.  The  result  is  that 
we  are  sending  our  gold  to  London  to  buy  Australian  and  South  Ameri- 
can wool  and  then  sending  our  bonds  over  to  London  to  borrow  gold 
with  which  to  keep  house,  a  bad  policy,  whether  applied  to  wool  and 
woolen  textiles  or  to  anything  else. 

Another  matter  that  1  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
is  that  there  is  no  industry  known  to  man  that  should  be  ])rotected  by 
the  legislation  of  any  country  more  than  that  of  the  woolen  industry. 
The  cereals,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  all  tend  to  exhaust  the  land. 
When  the  coal  is  taken  out  of  the  hills  the  land  is  worthless;  so  with 
the  ore  out  of  the  mines.  But  you  may  raise  flocks  and  grow  wool  for 
a  century  upon  any  given  tract  of  land,  and  it  is  better  and  more  valu- 
able at  the  end  of  the  century  than  at  the  beginning.  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  this  matter  myself.  I  can  remember  our  old  exhausted 
tobacco  lands  in  eastern  Ohio.  Half  a  century  ago  our  farmers  had 
been  grubbing  the  land  out  raising  tobacco  and  corn  until  the  lands 
became  washed  and  poor,  and  they  began  raising  flocks,  and  the  same 
lands  have  now  good  soil  and  good  sod  'and  have  largely  increased  in 
intrinsic  value  within  the  half  century. 

Th.e  foreign  woolgrower  is  getting  our  market  for  his  raw  wool,  and 
by  reason  of  the  reduction  in  duties  on  woolen  textiles  the  foreign 
woolen  manufacturer  is  also  coming  into  our  markets  with  his  product. 
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They  are  benefited  by  reason  of  tliis  cliaiige.  The  pretext  is  that  we 
are  to  have  free  wool  in  order  that  we  may  give  cheaper  ek)t)iing  to 
our  ])eople.  There  is  very  litth^  of  this  kind  of  tiling  in  evidence  as 
yet.  The  woolen  clothes  that  the  people  of  this  country  buy  now,  if 
they  are  made  of  wool,  cost  very  little  less  than  they  did  before  we  had 
free  wool.  There  is  very  little  raw  wool  in  a  suit  of  clothes,  I  know, 
as  I  liave  heretofore  remarked,  that  some  of  our  maiiul'acturers  are 
importing  shoddy  and  attempting  to  compete  with  the  cheap  fabrics 
that  are  thrown  upon  our  market  from  abroad,  by  the  sujjplying  of 
woolen  clothes  made  out  of  American  wool.  The  farmer  who  has  lost 
everything  by  this  (;hange  in  our  tariff'  laws  is  getting  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  return.  The  legislation,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  illogical,  and 
there  should  be  a  return  to  at  least  the  schedules  of  the  McKinley  bill 
so  far  as  raw  wool  as  well  as  w^oolen  textiles  are  concerned. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  healthy  shec]),  such  as  we  raise  in  east- 
ern Ohio,  will  produce  about  5J  or  5A  pounds  of  wool,  worth  at  i)reseiit 
prices  from  90  cents  to  $1.  We  want,  in  order  to  make  this  industry 
fairly  profitable,  in  order  to  give  this  industry,  in  the  language  of  the 
Eepublican  platform,  "adequate  protection,"  more  than  was  given  by 
the  McKinley  bill. 

The  bill  that  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce,  prepared  l)y  the  National 
Woolgrowers'  Association,  asks  for  a  duty  of  from  12  to  15  cents  a 
pound  on  the  higher  grades  of  wool  and  for  a  less  amount  on  the  lower 
grades.  Duties  ought  to  be  specific,  and  I  think  ought  to  be  at  least  12 
cents  on  the  pound  for  what  are  known  in  the  market  as  Ohio  XX  wools. 
Nothing  less  than  this  will  give  our  w^oolgrowers  "  adequate  protection" 
against  the  cheap  wools  that  have  already  tbund  their  way  in  such 
great  quantities  into  this  country. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  committee  will  report  a  bill  restoring  the 
duty  to  w^ool.  The  question  will  probably  turn  upon  what  will  be 
"adequate  protection."  Upon  this  question  the  representatives  of  the 
various  associations  that  will  appear  before  you  will  present  statistics 
in  a  general  way.  I  have  spoken  of  my  own  district  and  what  I  know 
about  woolgrowing  in  that  district,  and  that  a  duty  of  from  32  to  lo 
cents  per  pound  is  necessary  in  order  to  afibrd  sufficient  protection  aud 
induce  our  fanners  to  go  into  the  business  of  woolgrowing  again.  We 
are  very  fast  losing  our  market  for  raw  wool  to  Australia  and  ►South 
America  and  other  cheap-labor  countries,  and  we  are  losing  our  market 
for  woolen  textiles  as  well. 

In  a  report  of  United  States  Consul  Monaghan,  of  Chemnitz,  he  says 
that  Germany  rejoices  over  a  good  business  for  the  first  three  quarters 
of  189G.  And  again  he  speaks  of  the  export  of  textiles  and  trade  w^ith 
the  United  States  being  above  and  beyond  all  others  represented,  and 
continues:  "And  I  may  say  here  that  (Jermany  looks  longingly  at  all 
times  toward  ours,  the  largest  and  best  market  in  the  world  ibr  tex- 
tiles." Xot  only  (iermany,  but  other  European  countries  as  Avell,  who 
have  cheajx'r  labor  and  cheaper  capital,  look  longingly  toward  ours,  the 
best  market  in  the  world,  not  only  for  textiles  but  for  everything  else. 
The  markets  of  the  world,  paraded  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  1892,  have  proved  a  delusion  aud  a  snare,  and  especially  so  to 
the  woolgrower. 

^  I  want  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  tariff 
revision  are  ])arading  the  old  idea  that  tariff  "tinkering,"  as  it  is  called, 
disturbs  business.  1  desire  to  make  this  ])roi)Osition  to  the  committee: 
There  has  never  been,  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  an  instance 
iu  which  the  revision  of  our  customs  laws  in  the  direction  of  higher 
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duties  or  of  protection  has  injuriously  disturbed  the  business  of  this 
country.  Take  the  last  two  revisions:  The  revision  known  as  the 
]\IcKinley  law,  beginning  in  18S0  and  becoming  a  law  in  1890  during 
the  Administration  of  President  Harrison.  We  never  had  more  suc- 
cessful business;  the  business  of  the  country  was  solidly  and  securely 
ou  its  feet,  and  the  Administration  of  President  Harrison  was  one  of  the 
mot-t  successful  business  Administrations  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  business  continued  to  be  good  until  the  middle  of  the  summer  of 
1892,  when  it  became  a]iparent  that  there  was  very  great  danger  that 
an  Administration  and  a  Congress  hostile  to  protection  was  likely  to 
come  into  power.  From  that  time  I  concede  that  there  was  some 
uncertainty  in  the  business  outlook.  Since  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  the  Congress  elected  with  him  in  1892,  jdedged  to  what  is 
called  "  tariff  reform  *' — so  pledged  by  their  platform,  and  I  concede  that 
they  attempted  to  fiiithfully  carry  out  their  platform,  especially  so  as 
far  as  President  Cleveland  was  concerned — there  has  been  a  business 
depression  and  business  uncertainty  in  this  country  from  that  time  up 
to  the  present.  The  Administration  of  iNlr,  Cleveland  has  been  wanting 
iu  success  in  a  business  way.  Their  "  tariff  tinkering"  has  failed  to  pro- 
duce suflicient  revenue  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Labor  has  been  out  of  employment  aud  capital  is  locked  up  and 
not  employed. 

I  repeat  that  business  depression  and  business  uncertainty  and  want 
of  labor  never  come  with  "tariff  tinkering"'  in  the  direction  of  protec- 
tion, but  always  when  tlie  proposed  cliange  is  in  the  direction  of  free 
trade  or  of  what  is  called  revenue  tariff. 

L.  Danford, 
Sixteenth  District  of  Ohio. 


MEMORIAL  SUBMITTED  BY  AEIZONA  WOOLGROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Flagst4lFF,  Ariz.,  January  5,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

The  Arizona  Woolgrowers'  Association  sends  greetings  and  rejoices  in 
Eepublican  success  after  four  years  of  enormous  losses,  aud  asks  the 
restoration  of  McKinley  tariff  rates  ou  wool. 

F.  W.  SiSSON,  President. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  GEORGE  H.  WALLACE,  OF  SANTA 

FE,  NEW  MEXICO. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  December  28,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

When  Capt.  W.  L.  Black,  of  Texas,  i)ropounded  the  following  query, 
"Is  there  any  difference  between  the  man  who  makes  a  woolen  blanket 
and  the  men  he  employs  to  weave  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  man  who 
raises  the  wool  and  the  men  he  employs  to  shear  his  sheep  on  the  other  F' 
he  was  speaking  with  reference  to  the  present  tariff  and  its  obvious  dis- 
crimination against  the  woolgrower.  So  far  as  the  so-called  Wilson  bill 
is  concerned,  there  is  a  difference,  or  at  least  one  is  made,  but  no  logical 
reason  for  such  difference  has  ever  been  given.  The  woolgrower  is  not 
in  it;  he  has  been  willfully  ignored;  and,  for  the  tirst  time  since  1816,' 
he  has  been  obliged  to  meet  competition  from  abroad  without  any  share 
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in  the  protection  a  tariff'  iiiiglit  afford,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  well 
understood  he  would  do  so  under  most  disadvantageons  carcumstances 
and  conditions.  It  is  the  iirst  instance  in  all  recorded  history  of  any 
civilized  nation  deliberately  undertaking  to  destroy  its  tiocks  of  sheep 
by  legislaticm,  and  the  effort  is  doing  its  perfect  work. 

It  was  arrogant  ignorance  and  ])olitical  expediency  which  placed  wool 
ui)on  the  free  list,  but,  when  tlie  dollars  were  counted  and  the  statistics 
were  studied,  the  ])er})etrators  of  the  act  were  dismayed  to  find  they 
had  committed  a  political  blunder  which  would  relegate  them  to  i)rivate 
life,  if  they  could  not  change  the  issue  and  blind  the  people  in  the  polit- 
ical campaign.  The  woolgrowers  were  not  misled,  and  they  rejoiced 
(as  men  should  rejoice  Avho  are  to  be  saved  from  bankruptcy  and  ruin) 
that  on  the  4th  day  of  March  next  the  legislative  and  administrative 
branches  of  the  Government  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  friends  of 
domestic  industries. 

The  Republicans  who  say  that  the  party  must  now  act  with  exceeding 
caution  on  the  tariff  question  are  apt  to  be  disguised  free  traders,  or  men 
who  find  it  convenient  to  overlook  certain  important  and  practical  facts 
in  the  ])resent  state  of  affairs.  If  the  Kepublican  party  is  not  a  ])arty 
of  protection  then  it  is  nothing;  that  is  the  breath  of  its  life,  the  basis 
of  its  usefulness,  the  means  at  its  command  for  the  correction  of  the 
evils  which  have  helped  to  create  the  existing  discontent.  It  is  pledged 
to  readjust  the  tariff  in  the  interests  of  home  labor  and  domestic  pro- 
duction ;  that  is  its  great  opi^ortunity.  The  hope  of  the  country  is  not 
in  its  resources  of  evasion  and  postponement,  but  in  its  courage  and 
straightforwardness,  and  its  future  success  depends  upon  the  strict  ful- 
fillment of  its  pledges,  not  in  the  letter  only  but  in  their  spirit  as  well. 

WHY   THE   WOOLGROWER   WANTS  PROTECTION. 

The  woolgrower  asks  for  protection  for  reasons  which  are  generally 
understood,  but  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows,  viz: 

First.  The  climatic  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  not  as  favor- 
able to  the  industry  as  in  other  lands. 

Second.  Our  civilization  places  many  burdens  upon  him  which  his 
foreign  competitor  does  not  bear. 

Third.  Land  transportation,  which  he  is  compelled  to  pay,  is  a  great 
deal  higher  than  ocean  freight,  which  his  toreign  rival  has  to  pay. 

Fourth.  The  labor  he  employs  costs  very  much  more  than  similar 
labor  in  other  countries. 

Fifth.  This  is  the  only  means  of  meeting  or  of  offsetting  the  govern- 
mental aid  given  woolgrowers  in  other  lands. 

Sixth,  it  is  unjust  to  tax  him  for  the  sui)port  of  other  industries, 
"while  he  is  left  to  struggle  unaided  against  these  adverse  circumstances 
and  conditions. 

Seventh.  lie  needs  protection,  that  he  may  be  encouraged  to  utilize 
rough,  mountainous  sections  and  arid  portions  of  our  country,  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  made  of  service. 

Eighth.  That  the  industries  of  our  country  may  be  diversified,  to  the 
end  that  all  may  be  emi)loyed,  and  competition — degrading,  grinding 
competition — may  be  lessened. 

Ninth.  Because  ])atri()tism  demands  a  domestic  supply  of  wool,  to 
clothe  our  soldiers  in  time  of  war  and  our  (citizens  in  time  of  ])eace. 

Tenth.  Past  legislation  has  invited  his  efforts  in  this  <lirection,  ])rom- 
ising  him  rewards  fi)r  his  investments  of  (;apital,  time,  labor,  and  study, 
and  it  would  be  wrong  to  repudiate  the  contract. 
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Eloventli.  Under  protection  wliicli  ]>rotects  we  will  supply  the  needs 
of  the  nation,  lor  nnder  tariff  laws  which  gave  a  measure  of  protection 
from  ISOO  to  ISSi^  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  increased 
from  22,000,000  to  over  50,000,000,  and  the  wool  clip  from  100,000,000 
pounds  to  over  308,000,000  pounds. 

The  first  five  of  these  reasons  are  abundantly  substantiated  and  fully 
established  by  United  States  consular  re])orts  from  the  greatest  wool- 
growing  countries  of  the  world,  viz,  Argentina,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Australasia,  and  liussia. 

The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  have  been  testified  to  time  and  again, 
both  before  Ways  and  Means  Committees  and  elsewhere,  by  those  who 
have  knowledge  of  the  industry,  and  they  have  been  denied  only  by 
those  with  selfish  ends,  or  who  think  little  and  know  less  of  the  wool- 
growers'  necessities. 

Number  nine  has  been  declared  truth  by  the  best  statesmen  the  United 
States  has  ever  produced  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  present  day. 

The  facts  stated  in  numbers  ten  and  eleven  are  to  be  found  in  the 
statute  books  and  in  the  statistics  published  by  the  Government,  the 
latter  showing  conclusively  that  this  country  possesses  allot  the  natural 
resources  necessary,  and  the  woolgrowers  have  the  patience,  persever- 
ance, and  skill  required  to  produce  all  of  the  w^ool  needed  by  the  nation, 
and  that  they  wall  furnish  it  if  the  inducement  is  held  out  to  them. 

The  incentive  necessary  is  a  price  for  their  product  sufticient  to  com- 
pensate them  for  the  eftbrt,  and  this  can  be  given  them  by  placing  a 
protective  duty  upon  imported  wools  that  will  give  the  woolgrower  at 
least  a  limited  command  of  the  home  market. 

HOW  MUCH   DUTY   IS   REQUIRED. 

The  question  is  how  much  duty  is  required,  and  upon  this  point  men 
will  differ  widely,  even  woolgrowers,  but  w^hatever  the  duty  may  be 
made  the  woolgrower  insists  it  shall  be  specific  and  not  an  ad  valorem 
rate.  He  points  to  the  census  returns  of  1840  and  18(30  as  his  reason 
for  doing  so,  for,  during  that  twenty  years  in  our  history  the  duty  levied 
on  imported  wools  was  i^ractically  an  ad  valorem  rate,  and  the  sheep 
in  the  country  increased  in  number  only  from  19,311,374  to  22,471,275, 
a  growth  of  but  four-fifths  of  1  per  cent  per  annum,  while  during  the 
succeeding  twenty  years,  from  1860  to  1880,  when  the  duty  was  specific, 
the  increase  was  from  22,471,275  to  35,192,074,  a  growth  of  2|  per 
cent  per  annum.     He  therefore  insists  that  the  duty  shall  be  specific. 

We  do  not  believe  the  most  intelligent  manufacturer,  the  sharpest 
importer,  or  the  shrewdest  wool  dealer  is  competent  to  fix  the  amount. 
Their  skill,  knowledge,  and  capacity  for  handling  inert,  inanimate, 
dead  property  unfits  them  for  judging  of  live  stock  with  a  thousand 
enemies  and  a  will  of  its  own.  They  may  know  more  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  a  fleece  of  wool  after  it  is  grosvn  than  the  woolgrower,  but  they 
can  have  no  realization  of  what  it  has  cost  the  woolgrower  to  produce 
it.  The  grass  required  is  but  one  item  of  many,  yet  free  grass  is  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  remove  the  item  of  cost  from  the  production  of  wool. 
A  visit  to  the  insane  asylum  of  Arizona,  or  IsTew  Mexico  would  soon 
dispel  that  idea,  for  there  may  be  found  men,  sheep  herders,  who  all 
day  long  make  tlie  corridors  resound  witli  their  ceaseless  bleat!  bleat! 
bleat!  Hunuin  beings  who  are  but  sheep,  victims  of  the  glare  and 
heat  of  tlie  shelterless  interminable  plains,  the  unutterable  loneliness, 
the  awful  solitudes  where  free  grass  is  found. 
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The  question  of  lio\\"  much  it  costs  the  domestic  woolgrower  iu  dol- 
hus  and  cents  to  grow  wool  has  been  mooted,  probably,  in  every  wool- 
growers'  association  in  the  land,  and  nowhere  has  there  been  unanimous 
agreement  as  to  the  amount.  It  can  be  demonstrated  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  cavil  that  the  losses  sustained  by  the  woolgrowers  of  the 
United  States  from  predatory  auinmls  alone  in  1890  more  than  ecjualed 
the  interest  on  their  investments.  Tliere  are  so  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered and  taken  into  account,  such  as  the  cost  of  the  location,  sheep, 
bucks,  shelter,  labor,  grass,  hay,  grain,  i)redatory  birds  and  animals, 
vermin,  disease,  salt,  casualties,  fences,  shearing,  sacking,  twine,  tar, 
seeds,  burs,  hauling,  freight,  commissions,  drayage,  storage,  insur- 
ance, guarantee,  taxes,  exchange,  etc.,  that  the  probability  is,  the 
actual  cost  is  usually  underestimated. 

Twelve  years  ago  when  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the  Missouri 
Woolgrowers'  Association,  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
in  Missouri  the  cost  of  merino  wool  in  the  grease  was  not  less  than  UO 
cents  per  pound,  and,  while  it  is  possible  to  produce  it  for  somewhat 
less  than  that  amount  to-day,  yet  no  one  will  contend  that  the  avooI- 
grower,  who  last  year  hauled  his  clip  of  5,000  pounds  200  miles  to  mar- 
ket at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex,,  and  was  paid  2i  cents  per  pound,  received 
anything  approaching  actual  cost,  although  he  had  had  free  gras^. 

THE   ACTUAL   COST   OF   WOOL. 

But  it  may  not  be  essential  to  know  the  actual  cost  of  wool  either  at 
home  or  abroad  to  determine  approximately  the  amount  of  duty 
required  to  bring  prosperity  again  to  the  industry  of  woolgrowing. 
It  may  be  assumed,  generally,  when  the  sheep  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber the  woolgrower  is  prospering,  and  by  reference  to  the  census 
returns  and  the  official  rej)orts  of  the  Dei^artment  of  Agriculture  we 
learn  that  for  twenty-four  years,  from  1860  to  188-1,  there  was  a  steady, 
healthy  growth  in  the  size  of  our  flocks,  the  census  of  1880  showing 
that  sheep  were  to  be  found  iu  nearly  every  county  in  the  United 
States;  but  suddenly,  after  the  act  of  March  3,  1883,  came  into  opera- 
tion and  there  was  a  new  administration  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
their  numbers  began  to  decrease,  and  with  little  variation  have  con- 
tinued to  do  so  to  the  present  time.  The  actual  reduction  in  the  tariff 
by  the  act  of  1883,  was  11  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  can  not  be  made 
to  account  lor  the  decline  in  values  in  the  United  States  at  that  time. 
The  price  of  line  wool  imported  in  1881  was  22.5  cents  per  pound;  in 
1885  it  was  22.1  cents,  a  fall  of  four  tenths  of  a  cent,  while  the  decline 
in  the  United  States  on  line  wool  for  the  same  time  was  7  cents  per 
pound.  The  reduction  in  the  duty  would  account  for  less  than  2^  cents 
of  this  amount,  and  the  celebrated  decision  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  regard  to  wastes  may  account  for  more,  but  there  must  have 
been  some  other  reason  for  it. 

The  industry  was  on  the  down  grade,  and  in  1888  President  Harrison 
and  the  Fifty-lirst  Congress  were  elected  to  turn  the  tide,  and  the  act 
of  October  1,  1890,  was  the  result.  The  first  impression  gained  from 
reading  the  sixteen  .sections  of  Schedule  Iv  in  that  bill,  which  referred 
to  wool,  is  that  it  has  been  drawn  with  the  most  painstaking  care  and 
especially  with  reference  to  past  experience,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress fully  intended  to  give  the  woolgrowers  the  benefit  of  the  rate 
levied  on  clothing  wool,  but,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  fol- 
lowing table,  they  failed  to  do  so. 
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Table  showing  scoured  wool  values  of  fine  wool  in  London  and  Boston,  differences  of  same, 
scoured  ivool  duties,  and  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  /States  each  year,  ISSO  to  January 
1,  1894. 


Tear. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Scoured  wool 

values. 

Differ- 

Duty  on 
scoured 

Boston. 

London. 

wool. 

$1.  025 

$0.60 

$0.42J 

$0. 360 

.9-.* 

.53 

■  m 

.358 

.90i 

.53 

.37J 

.358 

.80 

.51 

.35 

.30 

.  80.^ 

.48 

.32i 

.30 

■71| 

.41 

.30J 

.30 

.74 

.41 

.33 

.30 

.731 

.42 

.31J 

.30 

.68 

.42 

.26 

.30 

.73i 

.48 

.25i 

.30 

.7.3i 

.44 

.294 

.30 

.70i 

.40 

.30J 

.33 

.03 

.34 

.29 

.33 

.55 

.33 

.22 

.33 

.50 

.32 

.18 

.33 

1 

Number  of 

sheei) 

in  United 

States. 


40,  765, 900 

43,  570,  899 
45,  016,  225 

49,  237,  291 

50,  626,  626 
50,  300,  243 
48,  322.  331 

44,  759,  314 

43,  544,  755 

42,  599,  079 

44,  336,  072 

43,  431,  1.36 

44,  938,  365 
47, 271!,  553 

45,  048,  017 
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This  compilation  is  made  from  official  publications  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  best  trade  publications  obtainable,  and  its  figures  have 
been  indorsed  by  the  Hon.  Kelson  W,  Aldrich,  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  United  States  Senate  June  15, 1804.  The  market  value  of  all  wool 
is  calculated  from  the  "  scoured-wool  basis,"  and  therefore,  generally 
speaking,  if  the  law  is  effective  and  the  woolgrower  receives  the  benefit 
of  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  levied,  the  difference  between  the  foreign 
and  domestic  scoured-wool  values  of  the  same  grade  of  wool  should  be 
equivalent  to  the  scoured-wool  duty  with  the  expenses  of  shipment 
added. 

A  study  of  this  table  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.     It  proves — 

First.  That  the  law  of  1807,  or,  as  some  would  say,  the  restoration 
act  of  187."),  was  effective,  and  because  it  was  so  it  was  protective. 

Second.  That  the  act  of  1883  was  altogether  a  change  for  the  worse, 
and  was  neither  effective  nor  protective. 

Third.  That  the  act  of  1890  afforded  no  protection,  although  at  first 
appearing  to  do  so,  because  it  was  found  not  to  maintain  the  relative 
value  of  domestic  scoured  wool.  This  invites  a  glance  at  the  acts  of 
1883  and  1890.  In  the  first  of  these  there  was  really  but  little  change 
from  the  previous  law.  In  the  first  and  second  classes  the  dividing 
line  was  lowered  from  32  to  30  cents,  but  this  was  offset  by  dropping 
the  ad  valorem  rates.  In  the  third  class  the  duties  were  lowered  10|  per 
cent.  But  the  most  remarkable  change  was  the  addition  of  the  words 
''excluding  charges  in  such  port,"  which  had  the  effect  of  placing 
nearly  all  wools  under  the  dividing  line  in  their  class,  and  thus  mate 
rially  reducing  duties;  but,  as  before  stated,  there  is  little  in  the  law  to 
explain  why  it  was  ineffective. 

The  act  of  1890  contains  much  new  matter  and  some  new  paragraphs, 
which  were  intended  to  make  the  law  explicit  and  effectual,  but  the 
most  noticeable  and  extraordinary  addition  is  the  proviso  in  j^aragraph 
383  excepting  both  skirted  wool  and  scoured  sorted  wool  from  the  penal 
clause.  This  alone  is  enough  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  act.  It 
appeared  there  in  this  manner:  The  writer  was  one  of  a  committee  of 
woolgrowers  which  met  a  committee  of  manufacturers  in  conference  on 
this  bill  in  the  Ebbitt  House,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  1890,  iu 
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■which  meetiug  the  manufacturers  insisted  upon  the  insertion  of  this 
proviso.  The  woolgrowers  would  not  consent,  but  the  manufacturers 
stubbornly  insisted,  and  finally  their  chairman  asserted,  "Such  has 
been  tlie  practice  heretofore,"  and  demanded  its  insertion  as  the  price 
of  their  support  of  the  bill. 

The  president  of  the  Woolgrowers'  ISTational  Association,  the  late 
Hon.  Cohinibus  Delano,  after  a  most  affecting,  earnest,  and  solemn  pro- 
test against  their  action,  accompauied  by  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
withdrew  from  the  conference. 

But  the  woolgrowers  were  induced  to  withdraw  their  opposition,  and 
the  proviso  became  a  part  of  the  law. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  word  of  the  manufacturers  that 
"such  had  been  the  practice,"  and  we  thus  find  an  explanation  for  the 
failure  of  the  act  of  1883,  and  by  referring  to  the  above  table  can  prob- 
ably fix  upon  the  year  wheu  the  illegal  practice  first  obtained  in  the 
custom-honse. 

The  woolgrower  believes  the  definition  of  washed  and  scoured  wools 
is  left  too  much  a  matter  of  opinion  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  The 
Spanish  system  of  testing  witli  water  and  "sulphate  of  carbon"  would 
be  better,  leaving  no  margin  for  opinions;  and,  as  all  classes  of  wool 
are  now  "combed"  and  "carded"  for  clothing  purposes,  all  classes 
should  be  subject  to  the  washed  and  scoured  duties. 

BLOOD   AND   GEOGRAPHICAL   CLASSIFICATION. 

The  woolgrowers  object  to  the  blood  and  geographical  classification 
of  wool  as  being  out  of  date,  for  within  the  last  thirty  years  merino 
breeding  sheep  have  been  shipped  from  France,  the  United  States,  and 
elsewhere  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  there  is  now  but  little  wool  that 
is  not  "of  merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote."  Besides,  the  classifi- 
cation is  largely  one  of  opinion,  and  opinions  diS'er,  both  in  and  out  ot 
the  custom-house. 

When  third-class  wool  is  used  for  clothing,  it  is  clothing  wool;  and  I 
would  call  the  committee's  attention  to  an  Associated  Press  market 
report  sent  out  on  December  8  last,  viz:  "The  Boston  Commercial 
Bulletin  says  of  the  wool  market:  *  *  *  Coarse  wools  are  scarce 
and  so-called  carpet  wools  are  being  largely  sold  for  clothing  purposes." 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  will  be  again,  notwithstanding  the  wide 
distribution  of  merino  blood,  that  there  are  wools  of  ])ure  native  blood 
which  can  not  be  used  for  clothing  purposes,  essential  to  the  continu- 
ance of  some  industry,  and  their  admission  free  of  duty  would  work  no 
harm  to  the  woolgrowers.  Such  may  be  the  fact,  bnt  such  wools  are 
few  in  numbers  and  comparatively  small  in  quantity,  and  there  are  a 
few  people,  grown  mighty  and  strong  under  the  shelter  of  our  protec- 
tive tariff",  whose  interests  would  be  affected  somewhat  if  such  wools 
were  taxed,  but  the  whole  army,  the  hosts  engaged  in  woolgrowing,  pro- 
test that  the  exceptions  made  heretofore  in  favor  of  such  wools  have 
worked  destruction  to  the  Avoolgrowcrs'  interests. 

Still  this  committee  may  in  its  wisdom  concede  something  to  the 
demands  of  this  class,  and,  if  so,  the  woolgrower  asks  that  the  valua- 
tion may  be  so  low  and  the  descrii)tion  be  so  exact  and  explicit  as 
to  exclude  from  its  effect  all  wools  liaving  the  crinij),  or  the  black  top 
showing  the  hollow  fiber  of  merino  wool.  Nor  should  the  value  be 
fixed  at  some  foreign  seaport  or  I'ar  inland  town,  but  we  should  do  as 
other  nations  do — base  the  dnty  on  the  value  in  our  own  markets,  of 
which  we  can  have  some  certain  knowledge. 
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We  do  not  invite  tlie  opposition  of  tbe  manufacturers  to  the  wool 
tariff  by  criticising  the  tariff  on  woolens,  although  we  know  it  was 
the  hig-h  rates  of  duty  on  woolens  which  placed  wool  on  the  free 
list,  but  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  feature  of 
the  tariff  which  appears  to  me  needs  correction.  Our  wool  tariff  com- 
pels our  manufacturers  to  use  good  wool,  and  we  pnt  a  prohibitory 
duty  on  shoddy;  but  if  the  foreign  manufacturer  will  but  adulterate 
his  shoddy  with  a  little  poor  wool  he  may  ship  it  through  our  custom- 
houses under  our  tariff  on  woolens  without  being  questioned. 

SPECIFIC   DUTIES   ADVOCATED. 

By  referring  once  more  to  tlie  above  table,  we  observe  that  during 
the  first  four  years  given  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  was 
steadily  increasing,  and  the  woolgrowers  must  therefore  have  been 
prospering.  During  this  time  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  averaged  34.3 
cents  per  pound,  and  as  the  average  shrink  in  domestic  wool  is  about 
66  per  cent  that  was  equal  to  a  specific  duty  of  11.4  cents  per  pound 
on  wool  in  its  natural  condition.  We  must  remember  the  law  then  was 
eftective  and  maintained  the  relative  positions  of  domestic  and  foreign 
scoured  wool  values.  If  this  is  done  m  the  new  legislation  it  is  not 
only  possible  but  probable  that  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  wool 
in  its  natural  condition  would  restore  the  woolgrowing  industry  to 
prosperity. 

But  if  the  law  is  indefinite  or  equivocal,  if  it  contains  classifications, 
provisions,  or  stipulations  by  or  through  w^hich  the  duty  may  be  evaded, 
no  amount  that  would  be  named  will  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  wool- 
growers. 

It  will  be  far  better  for  the  woolgrower  and  the  future  of  the  policy 
of  protection  to  give  liim  a  less  amount  and  make  it  eftective  than  to 
seem  to  be  liberal  with  a  high  duty  which  in  whole  or  in  part  may  be 
evaded. 

Trusting,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  answer  Colonel  Black's  query  by 
making  no  distinction  between  the  men  in  the  field  and  the  men  in  the 
factory  in  proposed  legislation,  I  am. 

Yours,  etc.,  Geo.  H.  Wallace, 

Late  President  Missouri  Woolgrowers''  Association  and 

ex- Consul- General  to  Melbourne,  Australia. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  GEORGE  M.  PATTON,  A  WOOL- 
GROWER  OF  NEW  ATHENS,  OHIO. 

Kew  Athens,  Ohio,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

This  (Harrison)  county  a  few  years  ago  had  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing more  sheep  to  the  square  mile  than  any  other  area  of  equal  extent 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

To-day  this  industry  is  languishing  and  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
Flocks  have  been  decreased  more  than  one-half  in  numbers  and  the 
remaining  ones  have  depreciated  in  value  70  per  cent,  and  are  now  held 
more  in  the  hope  of  a  revival  of  the  industry  when  properly  protected 
by  a  tariff'  rate  than  from  any  present  profit. 

Three  years  of  experience  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  cheap  wools  of  foreign  countries,  whose  rates  of  trans- 
portation to  our  manufactories  are  as  good  or  better  than  they  are  from 
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onv  interior  points  of  shipping.  Their  sheep  are  grown  npou  clieap 
lands,  cared  for  by  cheap  labor,  poorly  clothed  and  fed.  Unless  we 
consent  to  live  as  they  live,  without  schools,  churches,  charitable  insti- 
tutions, etc.,  we  can  not  compete  with  them  under  present  conditions. 
We  also  believe  that  while  the  abandonment  of  our  tiocks  has  not  only 
been  disastrous  to  our  prosperity,  it  has  also  worked  to  the  injury  of 
our  fellow-farmers  in  other  branches  of  agTiculture.  Formerly  we  were 
consumers  of  their  products ;  now  we  meet  them  in  the  markets  with 
our  grain  and  hay  and  are  their  competitors. 

Again,  the  promise  of  cheap  clothing  as  the  result  of  free  wool  has 
proven  a  barren  ideality,  as  our  clothiers  tell  us  that  the  raw  material 
in  a  suit  of  clothes  cuts  a  very  small  figure  in  the  cost  of  the  same. 

Therefore  we  pray  you  that  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  rates  you  give 
our  industry  proper  consideration,  and  at  least  put  us  back  to  the  rate 
existing  j^rior  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  rates — 

(1)  Because  that  amount  of  protection  is  vital  to  our  sheep  industry. 

(2)  In  doing  so  no  injurious  results  will  follow  to  any  but  foreigners. 

(3)  It  will  be  an  important  source  of  revenue. 

Geo.  M.  Patton. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURERS  AND 
SPINNERS  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Philadelphia,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  woolen  manufacturers  and  si)inners,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  for  themselves  and  the  large  number  of  manufacturers 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  their  employees,  appeal  to 
you  in  the  framing  of  a  tariff"  bill  that  relates  to  wool  and  woolen  goods 
that  you  consider  their  interest  and  the  measure  of  protection  that  they 
require. 

The  woolen  industry  of  this  country  rei)resents  upward  of  8,000  sets 
of  machines  (reference  to  Dockham's  reports  of  woolen  manufacturers, 
1893)  with  all  their  attendant  preparing,  weaving,  and  finishing  machin- 
ery of  a  value  of  about  $40,000,000 — this  in  machinery  alone.  The  cap- 
ital invested  in  this  industry  is  not  less  than  $80,000,000.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  is  about  200,000,  with  average  earnings  of  $400 
per  annum,  or  a  pay  roll  of  $80,000,000  i)er  annum. 

Since  1893  our  business  has  been  gradually  declining,  until  to  day 
we  have  reached  a  point  that  tlireatens  ruin  to  the  manufacturer  and 
complete  destitution  to  this  large  number  of  employees,  unless  a  tariff' 
measure  giving  us  adequate  i)rotection  is  adopted.  And  since  which 
time,  our  mills  have  never  been  fully  employed,  and  have  not  averaged 
over  33.\  per  cent — that  is  to  say,  two-thirds  of  our  machinery  has  been 
standing  idle  and  two-thirds  of  our  workmen  unemployed.  We  attrib 
wte  this  to  the  inadequate  i)rotection  afi'orded  by  the  Wilson-dormaii 
tariff'  bill.  In  the  prospect  of  its  passage,  and  under  its  operation, 
large  quantities  of  textile  fabrics  of  all  descri])tions  have  come  into 
this  country  at  prices  that  we  could  not  compete  with.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  foreign  manufacturer  has  had  our  market,  Avhile  our  mills 
were  idle. 

The  tariff  act  of  1890,  otherwise  known  as  the  McKinley  bill,  it  has 
been  stated  before  your  committee,  Avas  satisfactory  to  the  woolen  man- 
ufacturers. ^^'e  do  not  so  consider  it,  having  had  experience  under  its 
oj)eration  we  have  found  that  it  discriminates  against  us. 
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Tlie  nature  of  our  fabrics  is  sucli  that  we  have  to  comiiete  in  our 
markets  with  fabrics  and  cloth  manufactured  of  worsted.  We  woukl 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  statement  of  facts 
relating  to  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1890  as  to  woolen  goods. 

In  Schedule  K,  the  classification  of  wools :  Class  No.  1,  clothing  wools, 
and  class  No.  2,  combing  wools,  are  the  only  classes  of  wools  in  which 
the  woolen  manufacturers  are  vitally  concerned.  The  term  "  woolen 
manufacturer"  here  is  understood  to  mean  the  production  of  woolen 
goods  by  the  carding  process  of  wool,  and  not  the  combing;  and  does 
not  include  what  is  termed  worsted  goods.  Under  the  act  of  1890,  the 
McKinleyAct,  class  No.  1,  wools  are  divided  into  three  classes,  unwashed, 
washed,  and  scoured.  The  duty  u^ion  unwashed  being  11  cents  jjer 
l^ound,  washed  22  cents  per  pound,  scoured  33  cents  per  j)ound.  Class 
No.  2  being  divided  into  three  classes,  unwashed,  washed,  and  scoured. 
The  duty  upon  unwashed  and  washed,  12  cents  per  pound;  scoured, 
three  times  the  duty  upon  unwashed. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  manifestly  unjust 
disadvantage  under  which  the  woolen  manufacturer  was  laboring,  on 
account  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  duty  on  the  washed  clothing  wool 
of  22  cents  per  pound,  while  under  the  same  act  permitting  the  worsted 
manufacturer  to  obtain  his  washed  combing  wools  at  12  cents  per  pound. 
The  duty  upon  combing  wool  being  taken  at  12  cents,  the  shrinkage  by 
scouring  upon  these  being,  for  example,  25  per  cent,  the  result  is  the 
duty  of  16  cents  per  pound  on  clean  wool.  The  clothing  wool  washed, 
22  cents  per  pound  duty.  The  shrinkage  by  scouring,  assuming  it  to 
be  the  same  (although  it  will  be  in  actual  practice  in  excess)  the  result 
will  be  a  duty  of  29.^  cents,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  worsted  manu- 
facturer on  imported  combing  wools  of  13^  cents  per  pound,  or  83.\  i)er 
cent  more  duty  of  the  clothing  wool  after  scouring  than  on  combing 
wool  after  scouring,  this  being,  of  course,  to  the  extent  as  stated,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  woolen  manufacturer. 

The  intent  of  the  tarift"  being  the  protection  of  all  industries  and  the 
laborers  dependent  upon  said  industries,  by  the  just  and  equitable  levy- 
ing of  the  duties,  by  the  example  as  cited  previously,  the  conclusion 
must  be  that  there  is  a  radical  injustice  being  done  to  the  grower  of  the 
combing  wool  or  the  consumer  of  the  washed  clothing  wool,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  worsted  manufacturer  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer 
of  goods.  The  advantage  of  the  worsted  manufacturer  in  obtaining 
his  wools  at  relatively  lower  rates  of  duty  enables  him  to  manufacture 
his  goods  and  place  the  same  upon  the  market  at  such  a  price  that  pre- 
cludes the  successful  competition  of  the  woolen  manufacturer. 

While  we  do  not  desire  to  antagonize  either  the  woolgrower  or  the 
worsted  manufacturer,  yet  it  does  ai)pear  to  us  that  here  was  an  incon- 
sistency in  our  tariff  laM\s  that  should  not  continue  in  the  new  bill  now 
under  contemplation.  Either  the  grower  of  the  washed  combing  wool 
should  have  placed  upon  his  product  tlte  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  grower 
of  washed  clothing  wool  receives,  thereby  giving  to  him  the  same  meas- 
ure of  protection,  by  which  means  one  of  the  intents  of  the  tariff  will 
be  fulfilled — the  stimulating  of  an  industry  that  is  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion — or  the  woolen  manufacturer  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  an 
excess  of  duty  upon  his  washed  clothing  wool  over  and  above  the  duty 
paid  upon  the  raw  stock  of  his  competitors.  The  merging  of  class  No. 
1  and  class  No.  2  wools  would  result  in  eradicating  the  discriminating 
duties  to  which  objection  is  here  made,  and  would  also  simplify  the 
schedule. 

We  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  several  other  kinds  of  stock, 
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which  are  the  raw  stocks  of  the  woolen  manufacturer,  viz,  noils,  top 
waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  thread  waste,  etc., 
all  of  these  being  byproducts  made  by  the  worsted  manufacturer  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  worsted  yarns.  Under  the  McKinley 
Act  there  was  a  duty  of  30  cents  per  pound  upon  all  these  articles,  which 
in  practice  proved  prohibitory. 

ISToils  are  a  byproduct.  They  are  tlte  short  wool  combed  out  of  the 
long  stapled  wools,  and  can  not  again  be  used  by  the  worsted  manufac- 
turer ;  they  can  only  be  manufnctured  by  the  carding  process.  It  there- 
fore becomes  the  raw  material  of  Avoolen  manufacturers. 

The  peculiar  situation  was  this:  The  combing  wools  from  which  this 
article  is  made  (much  of  it  washed)  having  a  low  rate  of  duty,  yet  the 
byproduct,  noils,  losing  from  ~)  to  25  per  cent  in  scouring  and  cleaning, 
not  being  worth  near  the  value  of  the  original  wool  from  which  they  are 
made,  were  made  dutiable  at  a  prohibitory  rate,  manifestly  working  to 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  worsted  manufacturer,  and  to  the 
detriment  and  disadvantage  of  the  wool  manufacturer.  The  woolen 
manufacturer,  having  no  place  but  the  home  trade  to  obtain  his  supply 
of  this  class  of  raw  material,  until  such  times  as  the  price  of  noils 
attains  a  point  that  will  justify  him  in  paying  the  ])rice  of  foreign  noils, 
plus  duty  of  30  cents  and  expenses,  enabling  the  domestic  producer  of 
noils  to  obtain  an  excessive  price  for  this  byproduct,  thereby  adding  to 
his  profits;  while  in  the  foreign  markets,  this  material  remaining  at  a 
low  price,  will  enable  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  make  cheap  woolen 
goods  which  can  be  imported  into  this  market  (unless  an  excessive 
duty  is  jdaced  on  manufactured  goods)  and  come  into  competition  with 
the  woolen  goods  of  home  production,  to  the  extreme  detriment  of  pro- 
ducers. In  evidence  of  which  we  refer  to  letter  attached  hereto  of 
Albert  Crenshaw,  esq.,  a  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods,  in  which  is 
related  an  actual  experience  of  the  detrimental  operation  of  the  act  of 
1890  in  this  respect. 

To  yarn  waste  (unbroken)  the  same  line  of  argument  is  applicable. 
We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  these  articles,  noils  and  yarn  waste, 
unbroken,  take  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  unwashed  wool  from  Avhich 
they  are  made;  and  we  ask  that  top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving 
waste,  and  ring  waste,  which  are  also  byproducts  of  the  worsted  manu- 
facturer, double  that  of  the  unwashed  wool  from  which  they  come. 

Garnetted  waste,  carbonized  noils,  carbonized  waste,  all  wastes  and 
noils  that  have  been  changed  from  their  original  condition,  to  be  made 
not  over  three  times  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool. 

With  the  discrepancies  above  stated  eliminated,  a  tariff  measure  as 
to  woolen  yarns  and  woolen  goods,  based  on  the  lines  of  the  act  of  1890, 
would  keep  our  mills  enjployed. 

Submitting  our  i)lea  for  your  consideration,  we  respectfully  subscribe 
ourselves, 

The  Leicester  Mills  Company  (Incorporated),  woolen  knit 
goods  and  yarns,  Gerniantown,  Philadelphia,  Wilson  H. 
Brown,  treasurer;  -loseph  Scatchard  Sons,  yarns,  Ger- 
man t()^Yn,  Philadelphia;  E.  M.  Coi)e  «S:  Co.,  underwear 
manufacturers,  Germantown,  Philadelphia;  -T.  llandall 
&  P>ro.,  manufacturers  of  yarns,  Gerniantown,  I'hila- 
delphia;  George  Pebudy,  manufacturer  knit  goods, 
Germantown,  IMiiladelphia;  Joseph  Fling's  Sons,  yarns, 
Gerniantown,  Philadelphia;  Benjamin  W.  Greer,  Ger- 
mantown, goods;  J.  «S:  B.  Allen,  Germantown,  yarns 
and  goods ;  Samuel  Wood,  Germantown,  yarns ;  Hamill 
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&  Co.,  Geriiiantowii,  yarns  and  goods;  Cruyens,  Button 
&  Co.,  Germautowu,  manufacturing-  yarns;  David  Bar- 
rows &  Son,  raamifacturinjj yarns;  A. Piatt  &  Sou, yarns, 
Manayunk;  Claytou  G.  Kice,  Manayuuk,  yarns;  Sevill 
Schofield,  yarns  and  fabrics;  Arkonia  Manufacturing 
Company,  fabrics,  Bhiladelphia;  Albert  Crenshaw,  fab- 
rics, Philadelphia;  John  Norris,  fabrics,  Philadelphia; 
Bower  &  Kaufmann,  hosiery,  Philadelphia;  Thos.  A. 
Pearce  &  Co.,  knit  goods,  Philadelphia;  Beswick  &  Kay, 
woolen  yarns;  The  E.H.Godshalk  Company,  knit  goods; 
B.  F.  Boyer  &  Co.,  yarns;  Henry  B.  Farrell,  yarns; 
Jonathan  King  &  Son,  yarns;  Henry  Grant  &  Son, 
yarns;  H.  P.  Kiuehart,  yarns;  Wm.  Ernsley  &  Bro., 
yarns,  Philadelphia;  McGinley  &  Klenk,  yarn  manufac- 
turers, Adams  and  Emerald  streets,  Philadel})hia;  J.  N. 
Laudenberger  &  Co.,  knit  goods;  Credential  Manufac- 
turing Company,  hosiery  manufacturers;  Moore  Manu- 
facturing Company,  woolen  and  worsted  goods  manufac- 
turers; J.  Levis  Moore,  Jno.  G.  Canuth  &  Co.,  goods;  W. 
A.  Gardner,  goods;  John  Dalton  &  Co.,  yarns  and 
goods;  A.  Erskiue,  goods;  Wm.  Rhodes  &  Son,  Manu- 
facturers of  woolen  shawls;  A.  Oliver,  manufacturer  of 
underwear;  Star  and  Crescent  Mills  Company,  Lehigh 
avenue  and  Hanover;  W.  B.  Thuapleton,  Howard  and 
Huntingdon,  manufacturers  of  hosiery;  Chas.  M.  Mc- 
Cloud  &  Co.,  yarn  manufacturers. 


Philadelphia,  January  9,  1897. 

Previous  to  tariff  of  1890,  we  were  using  yarns  made  from  short  stock  such  as  noils, 
waste  wool,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  50,000  pounds  per  month.  The  amount  of  goods 
made  from  this  was  about  60,000  yards  per  week  or  more,  employing  600  to  800  hands. 
The  imposition  of  the  tariff  of  1890  completely  stopped  the  importation  of  the  yarn, 
and  also  stopped  us  from  getting  the  yarn  in  this  country,  as  the  tariff  on  noils, 
waste,  etc.,  was  practically  prohibitory,  thus  preventing  our  spinners  from  getting 
short  stock  as  above,  whereby  they  could  make  yarns  that  we  could  buy  at  a  price 
that  would  enable  us  to  make  goods  in  competitiou  with  foreign  fabrics,  thus  enabling 
the  foreigner  to  supply  us  with  goods  that  should  have  been  made  here. 

The  fact  that  there  are  certain  fabrics,  such  as  shirtings,  etc.,  which  must  be  made 
out  of  soft,  short  fiber  stock,  makes  it  necessary  that  our  spinners  must  have  these 
stocks  at  a  price  so  that  they  can  compete  with  the  foreign  spinner;  otherwise  the 
same  story  will  be  repeated,  viz,  the  foreigner  will  spin  the  yarns  and  weave  the  cloth 
that  should  be  woven  here,  thus  throwing  out  of  employment  a  large  number  of  our 
people. 

All  that  is  asked  is  an  equitable  tariff  that  bears  equally  upon  all,  whereby  every 
industry  may  have  a  reasonable  chance.  As  we  think,  any  attempt  to  make  the 
duties  prohibitory  upon  any  article  such  as  these  we  name,  or  upon  any  other  article 
used  by  our  manufacturers,  would  be  inequitable  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturers  and  their  employees. 

Albert  Crenshaw. 

FAVORS  PROHIBITIVE  DUTY. 

White  Creek,  K.  Y.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  am  a  plain  farmer,  laboring  the  year  round  to  make  an  honest  liv- 
ing and  a  little  money  to  educate  the  children;  but  the  money  doesn't 
come.  I  have  a  few  clips  of  wool  which  I  would  like  to  sell,  but  can 
not  as  it  cost  me  more  to  raise  it  than  it  will  bring.  My  flock  of  100 
sheep  is  much  reduced  (about  one-third  its  usual  number),  owing  to  low 
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prices  for  wool  and  little  or  no  deniaud  for  slieep.  I  have  held  on  to 
what  sheep  I  have  because  my  farm  is  best  adapted  to  sheep,  aud  I  have 
lived  along  in  hope  that  wool  will  do  better  in  the  near  future.  With 
permission  I  will  suggest  (as  one  of  many  thousands  in  tlie  same  condi- 
tion as  myself)  had  I  the  power  to  establish  a  tariff  on  wool  for  the 
United  States,  I  woukl  make  it  high  enough  to  fence  out  the  foreign 
product,  as  there  are  abundant  facts  to  prove  that  the  United  States 
has  territory  and  conditions  to  raise  all  the  wool  sufficient  for  the  home 
demand. 

James  Lake. 

NAVAJO  INDIANS  AS  WOOLGROWERS. 

Tuba  City,  Aeiz.,  Jannary  1,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  20,000  Navajo  Indians, 
wards  of  the  Government,  who  annually  market  over  2,000,000  pounds 
of  wool,  and  were  entirely  self-supporting,  were  utterly  impoverished 
by  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  w^ool  in  1893.  They  now  subsist  upon 
horseflesh.  They  can  grow  wool  cheaper  than  it  can  be  grown  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  but  the  cost  (3  cents  per  pound)  of  sending  it 
to  market  by  rail  from  this  distant  point  leaves  them  scarcely  any 
margin  for  growing  it. 

Under  the  tariff'  which  prevailed  previous  to  1893  they  could  sell 
their  wool  (graded  as  unimproved  coarse)  here  at  12  cents  per  pound, 
as  against  5  cents  per  pound  since  wool  was  placed  on  the  free  list. 
These  Indians  depend  entirely  upon  woolgrowing  for  their  subsistence, 
as  there  is  very  little  agricultural  land  within  the  limits  of  their  reser- 
vation. A  restoration  of  the  tariff'  which  obtained  previous  to  1893 
would  enable  these  Indians  to  become  self-supporting  again  and  live  in 
comfortable  circumstances. 

Chas.  II.  Algeet. 


WOOL  NEEDS  PROTECTION  MORE  THAN  OTHER  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

GuYsviLLE,  Athens  County,  Ohio,  January  5,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a  higher  duty  is  required  on  wool  than 
on  many  other  articles  grown  on  the  farm.  One  is  the  large  quantity 
grown  and  .small  quantity  consumed  in  Australia  and  South  America. 
They  have  increased  their  Hocks  while  ours  have  decreased.  I  favor  a 
specific  duty  on  all  classes.  Nos.  1  and  2  should  have  10  cents  a  pound 
on  unwashed,  to  take  effect  on  its  passage,  and  1  cent  a  pound  added 
each  year  for  four  years.  Carpet  wools  should  be  as  well  protected  as  in 
the  law  of  1890.  Shoddy  and  all  wastes  should  be  prohibited.  Be  sure 
and  stop  all  the  holes  so  there  can  be  no  crawling  through  or  climbing 
over, 

E.  J.  Hiatt. 
AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PREFERRED. 

Bated,  Tex.,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  write  to  acquaint  you  of  a  few  facts  of  which  you  may  not  be  cog- 
nizant. During  tlie  wool  ])rotective  policy  I,  as  ins])('ctor,  took  the 
census  of  sheep  in  this  (Callahan)  county  and  found  110,000  head,  and 
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at  shearing  time  there  were  2,000,000  pounds  of  wool  at  this  town  worth 
21  cents  per  pound.  To-day  there  are  148  head,  not  a  x)Ouud  of  wool 
for  two  years  in  the  town,  and  you  could  not  get  a  bid  on  wool  at  all. 
I  sold  seven  clips  to  the  Wesson  Mills,  of  Wesson,  Miss.,  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected.  Tlie  proprietors  of  the  mill  wrote  me  they 
could  use  Australian  wool  to  mu(;h  better  advantage,  consecjueutly 
would  not  need  any  more  Texas  wool.  With  free  raw  material  and  pro- 
tected manufactures  I  should  like  to  know  how  Mr.  Mills's  promise  to 
the  "  poor  consumer"  can  be  carried  out.  Tbe  free  hides  voted  for  by 
every  Representative  from  Texas  liave  knocked  $2.50  per  head  from 
every  cow  in  Texas  and  brought  the  horn  fly  from  South  America,  a 
curse  that  may  exterminate  our  cattle  if  the  pest  continues  to  increase. 

In  addressing  you  I  am  voicing  the  sentiments  of  many  old-line 
Democrats,  who  are  not  demagogues,  and  believe  in  America  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time. 

Secretary  Morton's  edict  that  beef  was  '^  too  high,"  and  the  turning 
of  500,000  cattle  from  Mexico  practically  free  on  us  had  the  effect  of 
cutting  every  fat  steer  about  $8  per  head.     Did  the  consumer  benefit 


any: 


J.  F.  Claggett. 


FIFTEEN  CENTS  RECOMMENDED  ON  WOOL. 

Waterville,  Me.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Not  having  been  able  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  when  tariff  on 
wool  and  woolen  goods  was  discussed,  I  wish  to  give  you  my  views  as 
a  dealer  in  sheep  and  wool,  not  only  in  New  England  but  in  the  West. 
It  has  been  my  life  business  to  ship  live  stock  to  the  Brighton  markets 
from  the  State  of  Maine.  I  have  sold  in  that  market  in  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  over  2,000,000  sheep.  I  am  also  an  owner  in  three  ranches 
in  Montana,  on  which  there  are  now  10,000  sheep.  As  sheep  and 
lambs  occui:>y  such  a  close  place  in  their  interests  to  the  human  race, 
deep  study  should  be  exercised  by  your  committee  in  prote(5ting  these 
doubly  useful  animals.  It  is  conceded  that  sheep's  wool  makes  the 
best  and  most  perfect  covering  for  the  human  race  and  their  flesh  the 
most  healthful  and  palatable  meat  consumed.  These  leading  ideas  cer- 
tainly call  for  au  increase  instead  of  a  decrease  of  these  very  valuable 
animals.  In  1890  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  country  could  boast  of  an 
ownership  of  nearly  50,000,000  of  sheep,  and  had  the  duty  on  wool 
remained  00,000,000  of  sheep  would  now  graze  on  our  New  England  hill- 
sides and  pastures  and  AVestern  plains.  Tliis  steady  increase  and  large 
numbers  would  have  guaranteed  cheap  meat  to  our  hungry  millions,  who 
have  been  enjoying  low  ])rices  while  our  flocks  have  been  decreasing  at 
a  ratio  of  about  5,000,000  per  annum  by  a  consumption  of  our  sur- 
plus. The  sheep  in  this  country  can  not  number  more  than  35,000,000 
at  this  time  and  very  soon  the  lambs  and  mutton  will  be  too  scarce 
and  high  to  come  to  the  table  of  the  wage  earners.  With  a  duty  of  15 
cents  on  all  grades  of  wool  and  a  prohibitory  duty  on  shoddy,  we 
believe  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  would  see  this  country  with 
70,000,000  of  sheep,  which  would  insure  their  very  valuable  carcasses 
to  our  people  at  a  lower  i^rice  than  codfish  or  any  other  kind  of  food 
for  consumption. 

Another  idea  in  growing  sheep  in  this  country  is  the  fact  that  our 
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sheep,  wliicli  are  in  deiuaiid  in  otlier  countries,  can  be  fattened  on  our 
grain,  which  makes  another  demand  toreheve  the  overloaded  granaries 
of  the  West.  The  h)W  i)rice  of  wool  has  comi)letely  depoi)ulated  New 
England  from  these  heretofore  money-making  animals,  and  tlie  Western 
sheep  raiser  has  learned  the  bankrupt  law  of  this  country.  Those  still 
in  the  business  are  so  hoping  that  the  wisdom  of  this  country  will  come 
to  their  rescue  and  give  them  such  i)rotection  as  to  warrant  a  legitimate 
profit  in  the  production  of  these  double-bearing  animals.  No  man  in 
the  United  States  can  produce  wool  at  a  profit  at  less  than  5()  cents  per 
pound  on  a  scoured  basis.  Shoddy,  like  oleomargarine,  shimld  be 
excluded,  or  if  sold  at  all  to  be  marked  such.  The  great  cry  of  free 
wool  and  cheap  clothing  is  fallacious.  With  a  duty  of  J  ">  cents  on  wool 
it  nuiy  be  that  the  workingman  will  have  to  pay  a  trifle  more  for  his 
coat,  which  he  purchases  once  or  twice  each  year,  but  it  will  insure  him 
a  cheap,  i)alatable,  and  nutriticms  dinner  305  days  in  the  year  at  halt 
the  cost,  if  sheep  husbandry  is  protected  by  a  wholesome  tariff. 

I.    C.    LiBBY. 

LAW  NEEDED  THAT  CAN  NOT  BE  EVADED. 

Fort  McKavett,  Tex.,  January  8,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  behalf  of  the  woolgrowers  of  Texas  I  address  you  in  regard  to 
the  tariff  on  wool.  We  do  not  ask  extreme  rates,  but  we  do  insist  that 
whatever  the  rate  given  it  be  levied  in  such  a  manner  that  we  will  get 
the  benefit  of  it,  and  that  it  can  not  be  evaded.  We  therefore  ask  that 
it  may  be  specific,  and  with  such  .safeguards  that  there  can  be  no  chance 
of  evasion;  that  wools  sorted,  skirted,  etc.,  so  as  to  shrink  in  scouring 
but  little  more  than  washed  wool,  be  not  admitted  at  a  rate  that  will 
nullify  the  protection  given  nominally  to  unwashed  wool.  In  every 
tariff  that  I  have  any  recollection  of,  the  growers  have  been  deluded, 
and  have  not  received  the  benefit  of  the  rate  allowed,  and  we  only  ask 
now  that  the  rate  may  be  protective,  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  the  rate 
imposed,  in  order  that  our  industry  may  be  allowed  to  exist. 

That  Texas  in  1884  had  nearly  7,000,000  of  sheep  and  now  has  but 
little  more  than  2,000,000,  is  sufificieat  to  show  wJiether  we  need  protec- 
tion or  not. 

We  also  insist  on  a  tariff  high  enough  to  keep  out  all  classes  of  Mex- 
ican sheep.  I  have  been  reliably  informed  by  an  extensive  operator  in 
sheep  that  he  was  lately  ottered  50,000  Mexi(;an  sheep,  delivered  in 
Texas,  at  50  cents  a  head,  so  you  can  Judge  of  the  rate  necessary. 
Sheep  increase  very  rapidly,  and  it  Mill  not  take  long  to  stock  the 
country  with  the  sheei»  now  in  it,  if  the  business  can  bei)ut(m  a])aying 
basis,  and  men  breed  their  ewes  instead  of  selling  them  tor  mutton. 

C.  (1.  ]> urban K, 
President  Texas  WooUiroirers'  Association. 

FOREIGN  WOOLS  SHOULD  BE  SHUT  OUT. 

Springfield,  Vt.,  Januari/  .9,  1897. 

COMiyilTTEE   ON   WAYS   AND   MEANS: 

If  you  deem  it  wise  to  help  to  put  farming  upon  a  jjaying  basis, 
especially  in  the  Northeast,  your  committee  will  make  no  mistake  in 
making  the  taritt"  schedule  on  wool  as  high  as  has  been  pro^josed  by 
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the  president  of  tlie  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Judge  Lawrence. 
The  business  is  utterly  ruined  unless  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
wools  are  sliut  out. 

We  can  not  compete  witb  tliose  woolgTowers  who  simply  have  to 
guard  their  flocks  and  then  round  them  up  twice  a  year  and  shear  them, 
for  we  have  to  provide  forage  for  them  six  months  in  the  year,  at  much 
expense.  We  can  not  sell  wool  for  a  cent  less  than  30  cents  per  pound 
and  live.  The  manufacturer  cares  for  nothing  except  to  stop  the  impor- 
tation of  manufactured  goods.  They  prefer  to  have  free  wool  if  they 
could  accomplish  that  end.  My  people  have  been  in  the  wool  business 
for  part  of  a  century  on  the  same  farm.  W^e  own  a  large  farm — 500 
acres.  The  pasturage  is  14  miles  from  the  tillage  land  (300  acres)  and 
we  can  keep  nothing  but  sheep  to  advantage.  Many  farmers  are  situated 
the  same  way,  for  this  is  a  wool  territory. 

Free  wool  means  depopulation  of  large  areas.  On  a  flock  of  100 
sheep  I  have  lost  on  three  clips  of  wool  $442  shrinkage,  Cleveland 
rates  against  Harrison  rates,  or  Wilson  bill  against  McKinley  bill,  and 
the  value  of  the  sheep  has  decreased  $300,  making  a  total  loss  of  $744 
on  a  flock  of  100  sheep.  We  can  not  stand  any  half-way  measures.  If 
we  must  lose  money  keeping  sheep  we  had  better  stop. 

Now,  how  have  we  been  benefited  by  free  wool.  Not  in  the  least,  as  I 
can  see.  I  can  not  get  a  suit  of  clothes  one  dollar  cheaper,  and  if  any- 
thing the  quality  is  i)oorer.  The  importer  and  middlemen  have  closed 
up  the  gap,  and  the  consumer  pays  just  as  much  as  he  did  when  wool 
was  50  cents  per  pound.  For  more  than  forty  years  we  never  sold 
wool  for  less  than  50  cents  per  pound.  If  it  went  below  by  fluctuations 
it  was  a  rule  to  hold  it. 

My  sheep  are  Spanish  Merinos  and  came  from  the  flock  of  Consul 
William  Jarvis  originally.  I  cross  with  coarser  wools  to  get  combing 
wools. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  there  is  hardly  a  large  farm  in  New  England 
to-day  (unless  it  be  some  to  close  good  local  markets)  that  is  paying 
expenses  for  carrying  on,  say  nothing  about  interest  for  investment, 
insurance,  and  taxes.  Farm  help  is  high  and  hard  to  obtain.  Low 
freight  rates  to  Canada  and  the  West  have  destroyed  the  near-by 
markets  for  home  producers.  Since  the  Wilson  bill  went  into  efi'ect  a 
large  amount  of  Canadian  produce  has  been  sold  in  the  Northeast,  to 
the  detriment  of  our  farmer. 

We  do  not  want  the  earth,  but  simply  fair  remuneration  for  a  day's 
labor,  the  same  we  had  to  pay.  I  have  not  been  able  in  the  past  three 
years  to  get  enough  from  sales  of  produce  to  pay  my  help  roll,  and  I 
have  labored  hard  myself. 

E.  W.  Barnard. 

SIX  TO  EIGHT  CENTS  A  POUND  IS  ENOUGH. 

PiTTSFiELD,  Me.,  January  9,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  notice  by  the  papers  that  Judge  Lawrence  and  his  associates  are 
talking  considerable  duty  for  wool,  and  a  large  duty  on  wool  substi- 
tutes. It  appears  to  us  that  the  Republican  party  should  use  a  good 
deal  of  judgment  in  framing  this  new  bill.  What  the  woolen  industry 
wants  is  a  fair  protection  to  overcome  the  difference  in  labor  and  such 
like  between  this  country  and  the  old  country. 

We  believe  in  a  moderate  amount  of  protection  on  wool,  from  6  to  8 
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cents  per  ixmnd  is  euoiigb,  8  cents  at  the  outside,  and  a  corresponding 
duty  on  woolens. 

If  there  can  be  a  conservative  bill  passed,  and  a  bill  that  will  start 
up  the  industries  of  the  country  and  one  that  can  remain  untouched 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  woolen  manufac- 
turers and  business  in  general.  This  continual  tinkering  and  agitation 
of  taritf  matters  unsettles  business  to  such  an  extent  that  the  business 
man  hardly  knows  which  way  to  turn. 

Too  much  protection  will  simply  inllate  prices,  and  gives  the  opposite 
party  argument  to  show  the  voters  that  they  are  being  robbed. 

IvOBT.  DOBSON  cKs  Co. 


FAVORS  A  MODERATE  DUTY. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  Jamiari/  S,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  wool  trade  and  manufjicturing  for  forty- 
five  years,  and  have  had  a  long  experience  in  handling  and  scouring  all 
classes,  both  of  American  and  foreign  wools.  In  1888  1  was  a  delegate 
at  the  convention  held  by  the  woolgrowers  and  manufacturers  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  a  rate  of  duty  on  wool  and  Avoolens,  and  I  think 
assisted  to  some  extent  fn  bringing  about  the  united  agreement  whicli 
was  so  essential  at  that  time  in  order  to  present  an  harmonious  front 
to  the  enemy.  I  now  notice  that  there  is  some  friction  between  the  wool- 
growers  and  manufacturers  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  duty  that  should 
be  imposed  on  wool.  My  views  have  always  been  that  a  uniform  rate  of 
specific  duty  should  be  placed  on  all  grades  and  classes  of  foreign  grease 
wools.  It  would  prevent  any  possibility  of  fraudulent  or  erroneous 
classification,  while  our  manufacturers  would  be  comi^elled  to  buy  only 
the  best  character  and  lightest  shrinking  foreign  wools.  The  users  of 
carpet  and  low  coarse  wools  no  doubt  will  claim  such  a  tariff  to  be 
unjust.  In  answer  to  such  a  charge  it  can  be  said  that  while  the  buyers 
of  foreign  fine  wools  obtain  from  35  to  50  pounds  of  scoured  wool  from 
100  pounds  of  grease  wool,  the  manufacturers  of  carpet  and  low  goods 
obtain  from  70  to  93  pounds  of  scoured.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Russian  carpet  wools  will,  under  the  tariff,  be  skirted  and  dyed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shrink  but  very  little;  therefore  the  carpet  manufacturer, 
who  obtains  nearly  double  the  amount  of  scoured  from  his  pur(;hase  as 
compared  with  the  fine  clothing  manufacturer,  would  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  any  inequality,  as  the  scoured  wool  produced,  say  from  100 
pounds  of  fine  or  100  pounds  of  carpet  wool,  would  be  of  about  equal 
value  in  this  market.  With  regard  to  scoured  wool,  the  duty  sliould  be 
high  enough  to  discourage  its  shipment,  for  this  reason:  During  1S9(> 
there  were  imported  some  40,000,000  or  50,000,000  j)ounds  of  scoured 
wool.  This,  of  course,  shut  down  and  ruined  a  large  number  of  our 
scouring  mills,  throwing  an  immense  number  of  sorters  out  of  employ- 
ment.   My  theory  is  that  it  is  best  to  keej)  our  own  ])eople  employed. 

Toi)scostto  manufacture  about  20  cents  per  ])Ound  more  than  the 
value  of  the  scoured  wool,  and  what  is  called  slubbing,  laps,  and  roving 
waste  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  tops  pulled  up  or  ])artly  made  in 
order  to  evade  a  higher  duty  duriiig  the  Iree-wool  year.  They  have 
been  made  to  import,  as  they  deceive  the  buyer  here,  as  while  he  tliought 
he  was  buying  Australian  wools,  the  foreign  mainifacturer  was  mixing 
a  cheaper  wool  with  the  Australian  and  reajting  a  i»rofit  by  tlie  <lecep- 
tiou.     With  respect  to  the  noils,  their  value  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
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value  of  tlie  same  quality  of  the  scoured  avooI  from  which  they  are 
combed.  There  is  also  ring  waste  and  tliread  waste,  but  the  dithculty 
of  placing  a  duty  on  actual  and  honest  ring  and  thread  waste  is  this, 
that  for  every  pound  of  this  character  of  honest  waste  that  is  imported, 
if  the  duty  is  low  enough  to  permit  it,  there  will  be  a  thousand  pounds 
manufactured  on  purpose  to  evade  the  duty,  and  there  is  no  way,  as  I 
see,  to  check  it  except  to  place  a  duty  on  threads  and  rings  the  same  as 
on  scoured,  or  have  a  wool  appraiser  at  every  port  who  is  not  only  an 
expert,  but  is  honest.  The  fact  is  that  this  so  called  waste  has  been 
used  as  a  disguise  to  import  wools  worth  more  than  scoured  in  our 
market  at  a  waste  duty.  Carbonized  noils  are  worth  about  10  cents  per 
pound  more  than  in  their  natural  condition.  If  your  committee  can 
devise  a  plan  to  give  our  manufacturers  the  benefit  of  the  small  amount 
of  honest  waste  that  will  be  shipped,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  gross 
frauds,  you  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated.  As  regards  the  rate  of 
duty  that  should  be  placed  on  wools,  it  is  generaly  about  right  when 
a  medium  is  established  between  the  two  extremes.  I  own  no  wool  and 
no  interest  in  any  manufacturing  business  now  and  have  no  ax  to  grind. 
All  I  wish  to  see  is  equitable  protection  for  all  our  industries.  If  you 
could  make  a  duty  high  enough  to  keep  the  dirty,  filthy  old  rags  from 
this  market,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  this  country.  Of  the  large 
amount  of  foreign  goods  imported  to  our  market  the  last  two  years  to 
my  certain  knowledge  more  than  one-half  the  amount  did  not  contain 
one  ounce  of  wool,  or  even  good  shoddy.  They  were  made  from  nothing 
but  old  rags.  1  have  noticed  for  the  past  two  years  an  unusual  amount 
of  foreign  cotton  and  woolen  yarns  being  sold  among  our  manufac- 
turers, and  think  these  imports  will  bear  investigation. 

John  Consalus, 
Brolier  and  Commission  Merchant  of  ^YooJ.,  Cotton^  Noils,  etc. 


AD  VALOREM  DUTY  IS  MORE  JUST. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Eeferring  to  Judge  Lawrence's  assertion  as  to  the  fraudulent  charac- 
ter of  work  under  ad  valorem  duties,  as  applied  to  wool,  I  need  not 
refer  to  the  frauds  perpetrated  under  specific  duties  with  dividing  lines 
under  former  tariffs,  but  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  of 
W.  G.  Markham,  secretary  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Association, 
made  in  1883,  viz,  "In  reality  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  more  just." 

No  one  can  pass  wool  by  the  wool  examiner  at  the  Boston  custom- 
house on  an  undervaluation,  with  duty  at  30  or  even  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  that  would  make  it  worth  while  for  any  importer,  however 
unscrupulous,  to  risk  the  penalties  of  false  invoices. 

Arthur  T.  Lyman, 
Treasurer  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company. 

A  REASONABLE  DUTY  NEEDED. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  December  31,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  wool  trade  in 
our  section  of  the  State  of  Indiana  as  compared  to  what  we  had  previ- 
ous to  the  passage  of  the  AVilson  bill. 
t  h 102 
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We  liave  handled  annually  for  tlie  last  twenty-four  years  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  a  million  ]K)unds  of  wool,  up  to  1894.  Since  that 
our  trade  has  fallen  off  rapidly  until  to-day  we  are  not  handling  to 
exceed  1*0  i)er  centof  theamount  we  formerly  did.  We  believe  a  reason- 
able duty  on  wool  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  American  farmers  and 
sheep  raisers,  and  that  the  same  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
people  as  well. 

We  would  also  urge  restoration  of  the  bounty  on  beet  sugar,  which 
industry  we  are  satisfied  would  tlirive  wonderfully  in  this  country  if 
given  a  little  stimulus,  sucli  as  we  formerly  had  under  the  McKiuley 
bill. 

S.  Bash  &  Co.,  Wool  Dealern. 


AD  VALOREM  DUTY  PREFERRED. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  15,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Briefly  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  only  tariff  on  wool,  in  our 
opinion,  should  be  an  ad  valorem  and  not  a  s})ecific  one.  We  are  the 
largest  users  of  domestic  and  foreign  wools  on  this  continent,  and  we 
speak  from  experience. 

Wm.  M.  Wood. 


McKINLEY  RATE  TOO  HIGH. 

Racine,  Ohio,  December  18,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Permit  me,  as  a  wool  dealer  and  one  who  has  a  great  interest  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  farmers,  to  express  myself  upon 
the  subject  of  a  wool  tari&".  It  is  my  belief  that  the  tariff  on  wool  prior 
to  the  Wilson  bill  was  too  high;  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain 
a  tariff'  on  a  staple  like  wool  at  much  more  than  an  average  of  50  per 
cent  above  foreign  cost. 

Give  us  a  moderate  tariff,  and  the  sheep  industry  will  again  become 
thrifty  on  a  settled  basis ;  for  the  public  sentiment,  so  far  as  1  can  observe 
it,  is  favorable  to  a  moderate  i)rotection  on  wool,  and  if  so  protected  can 
not  again  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

If,  however,  a  tariff  such  as  existed  before  the  Wilson  bill  is  again 
enacted,  the  agitation  against  it  will  very  likelyin  time  causeits  removal, 
entailing,  as  it  did  under  the  Wilson  law,  an  enormous  and  cruel  loss  to 
innoceut  husbandmen. 

W.  A.  Ellis. 


DUTY  SHOULD  BE  TEN  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

Leslie,  Mich.,  December  4,  1896. 
Dear  Sir:  1  have  liad  large  experience  in  raising  wool  and  sheep, 
and  in  order  to  make  it  i)ro(itable  to  grow  wool  in  tiiis  country  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  advance  the  price  at  least  10  cents  per  i)ound. 
^\'hen  wool  sold  for  L'5  cents  I  could  raise  it  with  profit  and  k('i)t  from 
.'iOO  to  oOO  sheej),  but  at  present  ])rices  do  not  keep  a  sheep.  We  are 
obliged  to  feed  and  shelter  our  sheep  for  half  the  year,  and  can  not 
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compete  with  countries  where  this  is  not  done.  Our  flocks  are  fast 
decreasing,  and  all  that  will  save  what  we  have  is  better  prices  for 
wool,  and  that  can  not  be  had  witliout  a  fair  duty,  and  I  think  that 
should  at  least  be  10  cents  per  pound. 

M.   E.   EUMSEY. 


HIGH  DUTY  ON  WOOL  WILL  INJURE  POOR  CONSUMERS. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  December  34,  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  If  a  duty  is  to  be  levied  on  wool  it  should  be  ad  valorem, 
and  not  over  30  per  cent,  as  by  percentage  alone  can  the  free  selection 
of  the  great  variety  of  wools  now  imported  be  secured.  Values  of  raw 
wools  are  so  well  known  that  fraud  can  be  prevented.  Textiles  are  so 
complicated  that  ad  valorem  rates  are  easily  evaded.  Any  high  specific 
duty  on  wool  would  admit  only  the  highest  grades  and  thus  injure  poor 
consumers  by  shutting  out  the  lower  ranges. 

The  sagacious  Lawrence  insists  on  excluding  wastes.  Quantities  in 
great  variety  are  being  imported  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  consumer. 
Laps,  yarns  for  garnettiug,  noils  (in  no  sense  shoddy),  make  excellent 
fabrics  for  the  consumer.  A  strong  duty  on  wool,  with  this  exclusion, 
would  probably  stop  oue  half  the  mills,  now  running  with  difficulty. 
Manufacturing  would  be  checked  until  domestic  wools  should  be  lowered 
enough  to  afltbrd  fabrics,  about  as  cheap  as  now  prevails.  The  con- 
sumer's endu!  ance  in  this  respect  is  wonderful.  The  market  pays  for 
wheat,  as  people  must  eat.  Prices  once  lowered  in  modern  trade  do  not 
return,  in  departments  where  fashion  and  custom  control,  as  in  wearing 
apparel. 

A  material  change  of  tariff  is  not  desirable,  as  it  would  derange  what 
little  natural  progress  towards  better  times  we  are  making.  A  simple 
change  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  to  specific,  in  the  present  tariff,  would 
yield,  as  is  claimed,  $30,000,000  of  additional  revenue.  This  would 
about  tide  the  Government  over  present  deficiencies  until  business  is 
thoroughly  reconstructed. 

Wm.  B.  Weeden, 
Representing  Weyhosset  Mills. 


AUSTRALIAN  WOOLS  INDISPENSABLE. 

Bennington,  Vt.,  January  4,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Being  a  manufacturer  of  knit  goods,  largely  made  of  wool,  and  believ- 
ing that  my  exijerience  justifies  me  in  giving  my  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  tariff  on  foreign  wools,  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  it  is  not 
good  ])olitics  or,  in  the  long  run,  for  the  interest  of  our  industries  to 
protect  them  beyond  absolute  needs  or  to  the  point  of  exclusion.  While 
the  producers  of  raw  material  are  entitled  to  protection  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer  of  such  material,  and  the  importation  of  raw  stock  should 
yield  revenue  to  our  Government,  and  consequently  should  be  subject 
to  duties,  yet  raw  material,  especially  of  grades  we  can  not  produce, 
should  not  be  taxed  to  the  extent  of  exclusion,  and  cousequently  pre- 
vent their  use  in  goods  by  our  citizens,  except  as  they  buy  them  in  the 
foreign  market.  There  are  grades  of  Australian  wool  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  produce  certain  results  in  tlie  manufacture  of  knit  goods. 
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If  we  can  not  use  these  wools  on  account  of  excessive  tariff  duties,  then 
those  who  are  bound  to  use  the  goods  which  can  be  made  only  from 
Australian  wool  will  send  elsewhere  for  them,  whatever  the  price  may 
be.  There  has  been  quite  an  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  liner  grades 
of  goods,  because  of  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  secure  these  foreigu 
wools  at  a  price  which  makes  it  possible  to  use  them.  iNow  it  is  plain 
that  if  the  old  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  grease  wool  and  30  cents  on 
scoured  wool  is  reimposed,  that  those  of  us  w  ho  have  been  using  line  for- 
eign wools  will  have  to  cease  the  manufa(;ture  of  goods  from  them,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  lessen  the  demands  for  labor  and  use  of  capital.  A  tax 
of  6  and  18  cents  for  grease  and  scoured  wools  would  be  as  prohibitory 
to  their  importation  as  10  and  30.  Two  cents  per  pound  for  unwashed 
wool  and  0  cents  for  scoured  wool  is  as  much  as  should  be  imposed. 
This  would  give  quite  a  revenue  to  the  Government,  would  continue 
and  increase  the  manufacture  of  certain  tine  grades  of  goods,  Avith  the 
consequent  benefit  to  labor  and  capital,  and  would  not  injure  our  own 
woolgrowers,  because  our  domestic  wools  could  not  be  used  in  place  of 
Australian,  and  therefore  would  not  suffer  from  decrease  of  demand,  for 
the  grades  of  foreign  wool  used  would  simply  be  in  excess  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  used,  and  not  in  the  place  of  domestics.  From  consider- 
able experience  in  traveling  and  buying  in  our  Western  woolgrowiug 
States,  I  have  learned  that  wool  can  be  raised  on  the  plains  of  Texas, 
l!^ew  Mexico,  Arizona,  Montana,  and  other  States  at  10  cents  a  pound 
at  a  profit,  and  on  an  article  which  can  be  raised  at  a  profit  at  10  cents 
or  less  it  seems  to  be  absurd  to  impose  a  duty  of  10  cents.  Two  cents 
a  pound  for  unwashed  wool  would  be  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  a  remu- 
nerative price  to  woolgrowers  at  the  West.  1  believe  that  owing  to 
undervaluation  of  our  goods  that  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  does  not 
now  protect  our  goods  more  than  ranchmen  would  be  protected  on  2 
cents  a  pound  for  their  wool,  and  our  knit  goods  are  fairly  ijrotected 
now.  Owing  to  the  large  value  per  pound  of  our  goods,  30  cents  a 
pound  si^ecitic  duty  may  not  be  equal  to  more  than  2  cents  a  pound  on 
10  cent  wool. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  the  question,  but  only  to  state  the 
facts.  I  reiterate  my  firm  conviction  that  2  and  0  cents  for  wool  in  the 
grease  and  scoured  is  ample  for  protection,  and  will  bring  revenue  to 
the  Government,  while  more  than  that  will  simply  deprive  us  of  revenue 
and  deprive  our  manufacturers  of  the  ability  to  manufacture  certain 
desirable  goods,  and  i)revent  our  citizens  from  using  them  except  as 
they  buy  in  foreign  countries,  thereby  giving  employment  to  foreign 
labor  and  capital. 

I  will  add  that  with  a  duty  of  2  cents  on  a  x)ound  on  wool  in  the  grease 
the  goods  made  by  the  Valentine  Knitting  Coin])any  would  be  amply 
protected  by  a  duty  of  30  cents  a  pouud  or  its  equivalent.  Knit  goods, 
like  clothing,  represent  labor,  trimmings,  etc.,  the  wool  in  them  being 
only  one-fourth  or  one  half  of  their  cost;  hence  the  increased  value  per 
pound.  The  varying  cost  of  goods  is  a  factor  in  estimates  of  the  rela- 
tive duty  between  goods  and  wool,  and  the  conditions  prevailing  the 
first  year  after  change  may  be  materially  altered,  as  business  becomes 
more  i)rosperous,  and  price  of  labor,  raw  stock,  and  goods  increase  in 
value. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  generalize  largely,  as  many  details  would 
extend  this  article  beyond  permissibk'  limits. 

A.  B.  Valentine, 
Of  the  Valentine  Knitting  Company. 
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COMPOUND    DUTIES    RECOMMENDED. 

STATEMENT   SUBMITTED    BY   A.   D.  JUILLIARD    &   CO.,   MANUFAC- 
TURERS, OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  December  29,  1S9<1. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  wish  to  submit  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  adjustment  of  duties  on 
imported  woolen  cloth  and  dress  goods  in  the  tariff  bill  now  being  for- 
mulated. My  excuse  for  so  doing  at  this  time  is  the  fact  that  tbr  many 
years  I  have  been  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
domestic  goods  of  this  description,  and  my  knowledge  on  this  subject 
has  been  gathered  in  the  hard  school  of  experience. 

It  is  announced  in  the  newspapers  that  your  committee  will,  in  all 
cases  where  it  may  be  found  practicable,  recommend  the  imposition  of 
purely  specific  rates  of  duty.  Generally  speaking,  this»is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction ;  but  in  respect  to  cloth  and  dress  goods  I  apprehend 
that,  after  a  careful  study  of  tbe  (]uestion,  it  will  be  found  to  be  utterly 
impracticable,  for  the  reason  that  values  per  pound  on  such  goods  vary 
so  widely.  To  introduce  a  sliding  scale  of  specific  rates,  based  on  the 
value  per  pound,  such  as  I  have  had  submitted  to  me  for  my  considera- 
tion, would,  in  my  judgment,  be  only  adopting  a  still  more  complicated 
and  dangerous  system  of  practically  ad  valorem  rates.  Appraising 
officers  and  consuls  abroad  can  now  arrive  at  something  approximating 
the  value  of  many  classes  of  such  goods  per  yard  or  meter,  but  to  ascer- 
tain such  value  by  weight  would  be  far  more  difdcult  and  open  many 
doors  for  fraud. 

There  remains,  then,  only  one  other  method  of  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  is  by  the  imposition  of  compound  duties,  adjusted  by 
weight  for  men's  wear  and  by  square  yard  on  dress  goods,  with  such 
ad  valorem  as  may  be  found  judicious. 

In  respect  to  wools,  one  very  important  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  that  is  the  present  price  as  compared  with  former  prices  when 
specific  rates  were  imjwsed  at  10  to  12  cents  per  pound.  The  equiva- 
lent of  those  rates  reduced  to  ad  valorem  varied  from  20  to 30  percent, 
while  the  same  specific  rate  to-day  would  be  two  and  three  times  this 
amount.  The  adjustment  of  this,  in  order  to  protect  the  woolgrowers 
and  manufacturers  equally,  is  one  that  must  be  carefully  dealt  with  and 
by  expert  manufacturers. 

The  specific  rate  on  wools  has  in  the  past  always  operated  against  the 
interest  of  both  growers  and  manufacturers,  for  the  reason  that  only 
the  cleanest  and  lightest  quality  would  or  could  be  imported. 

All  heavy  or  unconditioned  wool  was  in  consequence  thrown  on  the 
English  market  at  less  than  its  value,  and  in  turn  the  foreign  manufiic- 
turer  would  make  goods  at  an  actually  lower  cost  than  he  could  from 
choice  stock,  and  send  the  goods  to  this  country  to  be  sold  in  competi- 
tion with  those  made  here  with  the  high-cost  wools. 

It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  a  compound  rate  should  be  applied  to 
wool  as  well  as  to  goods — a  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  carpet  wools 
and  5  cents  per  pound  on  all  other  wools,  no  matter  what  condition, 
and  enough  ad  valorem  to  bring  up  the  amount  to  what  is  just  and 
proper. 

One  other  point  which  will  undoubtedly  be  called  to  your  attention 
regarding  the  silk  schedule  is  the  competition  we  are  now  meeting  from 
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Japan.  Xo  ad  valorem  rate  will  i>rotect  us  iu  this,  and  I  svould  recom- 
mend tliat  some  specific  rate,  such  as  may  be  formulated  by  the  best 
silk  expert,  be  applied. 

A.   D.    JUILLIAKD. 


COST  OF  RAISING  WOOT.. 

LETTERS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  FROM  MICHIGAN  WOOLGROWERS. 

Howell,  Mich.,  'January  4,  1897. 
Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  29th  ultimo  received  and  contents  noted. 
As  to  the  cost  of  keeping  sheep  and  raising  wool  iu  this  State,  that  will 
vary  some,  but  I  think  a  fair  average  cost  will  be  about  as  follows : 

Say  26  weeks,  siiumier  pasture,  2  ceuts  per  week $0. 52 

Say  26  weeks,  wiuter  feed — bay,  straw,  and  grain — with  care  and  attention,  at 

1  cent  per  day 1.  82 

Interest  one  year  ^u  investnient  of  $2  at  6  per  cent 12 

Total •...     2.46 

Then  add  cost  of  washing  and  shearing  and  marketing  (say) 15 

Cost  per  head 2.61 

I  consider  33^  per  cent  a  fair  increase,  as  flocks  will  not  average  over 
50  per  cent  females,  and  there  are  more  or  less  losses  of  both  old  and 
young. 

Wools  in  this  section  average  about  6  pounds  per  head  washed,  or 
7^  to  8  jiounds  unwashed.  With  good  washed  merino  wools  at  30  cents 
per  pouml,  and  unwashed  at  20  cents,  with  the  average  increase  of  33^ 
per  cent,  wools  would  be  fairly  remunerative,  but  not  a  gold  mine.  For 
the  past  three  years  they  have  sold  for  less  than  half  that  price  on 
each  grade.  The  result  has  been  disastrous  to  the  flocks,  and  more 
than  one-half  have  goue  to  the  shambles.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  hope 
that  relief  would  soon  come  there  would  have  been  few  left  in  this 
county  to-day. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  duty  on  all  foreign  wools  (except 
strictly  carpet  wools)  of  10  cents  per  pound  specilic  on  unwashed,  20 
cents  on  washed,  and  30  cents  on  scoured.  This  I  think  would  stop  the 
destruction  of  our  flocks  and  in  ])erhai)S  five  years  restore  them  to  the 
quantity  we  produced  in  18i)2.  The  iarmers  and  woolgrowers  feel  (and 
justly,  too)  that  they  were  unjustly  discriminated  against  in  the  last 
tarifl  bill.  The  manufacturers  had  35  to  50  per  cent  protection,  the 
farmer  nothing.  Should  such  a  discrimination  occur  again  the  result 
would  be  disastrous.  I  noticed  recently  a  feeler  put  out  of,  say,  4  cents  on 
wools  costing  8  cents,  with  a  little  advance  on  each  2  cents  cost.  That 
could  not  have  been  any  more  than  a  feeler — it  would  not  help  the 
farmers. 

The  farmers  want  only  what  is  fair  on  the  wool  question,  but  they  want 
that,  and  they  should  have  it.  A  straight  10  cents  per  pound  specific, 
without  any  loopholes  on  grades  or  inspection  of  foreign  unwashed,  I 
believe  would  be  the  rigiit  thing. 

About  eight  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  Boston  i)arties  to  get  for  them 
the  actual  cost  of  jtroducing  wool  in  JNIichigan.  1  asked  Messrs.  E.  J. 
and  ]'].  W.  Hardy,  of  this  county,  to  give  me  the  cost  of  keei)ing  a  flock 
of  100  slieep.  This  they  did  an'd  reported  danuiiry  13,  1S88.  They  are 
as  good  pra(;tical  farmers  as  we  luive  in  Michigan.  At  the  same  time 
J  asked  (Jeorge  U.  Wilkinson,  wlio  lives  in  another  town,  10  miles  from 
Hardy,  also  a  good  farmer,  who  keeps  his  farm  books  as  close  as  a 
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merchant.  Neither  knew  that  the  other  was  liguriug  on  it.  The  Messrs. 
Hardy  made  the  cost  2.79.1  cents  per  head;  Wilkinson  2.7G.  I  inclose 
you  both  their  detailed  estimates,  as  I  have  copies  of  them.  With  pres- 
ent low  prices  of  grain  I  make  the  cost  a  little  less.  I  keep  now  on  our 
farms  about  700  sheep.  Five  years  ago  we  had  over  1,000.  I  have  been 
a  wool  buyer  every  year  since  1858  and  know  the  sentiment  of  farmers 
and  what  they  say  on  wool  (luestions. 

Wm.  McPherson,  Jr. 


Howell,  Mich.,  January  13,  188S. 

Cost  of  keeping  a  flock  of  100  sheep  one  year  in  Michiyan,  allow'my  them  to  be  worth  'f2.25 

per  head. 

[By  E.  J.  and  E.  W.  Hardy  for  William  McPheraon,  jr.] 

Dr. 

Interest  on  investment,  at  7  per  cent $15.  75 

Summer  pasture  for  26  weeks,  at  2  cents  per  head 52. 00 

Rent  of  ram 5. 00 

Wintering: 

13ir  tons  hay,  at  $8  per  ton 106.  00 

45  bushels  oats,  at  30  cents  per  bushel 13. 50 

45  bushels  corn,  at  50  cents  per  bushel 22. 50 

26  loads  straw,  at  $1  per  load 26. 00 

Washing 2.  00 

Shearing 10. 00 

Twine,  doing  up  wool,  and  marketing 3.  25 

Care ' 20. 00 

Total 276.  00 

Ce. 

600  pounds  wool,  at  32f  cents  per  pound 196.  00 

40  lambs,  at  $1.50  per  head 60.00 

Value  of  manure 20.00 

Total 276. 00 

[Made  by  George  B.  Wilkinson  for  William  McPherson    ji. 

Howell,  Micu.   January  1,  1888. 
Dr. 

100  sheep,  at  $2.50  per  head,  interest  at  7  per  cent $17. 50 

Hay,  1  pound  each  day  per  head,  $8  per  ton 60. 00 

Wheat  or  oat  straw,  15  tons,  at  $1  per  ton 15.  00 

Corn  or  bean  straw,  10  tons,  at  $3  ]ier  ton 30. 00 

Grain,  one-half  pound  per  day,  oats  and  corn  mixed: 

Oats,  85  bushels,  at  30  cents  per  bushel 25. 50 

Corn,  85  bushels,  at  50  cents  ])er  bushel 42.50 

Care  during  winter,  25  cents  per  head 25.  00 

Washing  sheep,  4  cents  per  head 4.  00 

Shearing  sheep,  10  cents  per  head ]  0. 00 

Summer  pasture,  50  cents  per  head 50.  00 

Total 279. 50 

Cr. 

Seven  pounds  of  wool  ])er  head,  at  30  cents  per  pound 210. 00 

Increase  of  sheep,  35  lambs,  at  $2.50  per  head 87. 50 

Total 297.50 

Balance 18. 00 
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WOOLS  ON  THE  SKIN. 

( Pjiraucrapli  t)85. ) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  JOHN  C.  LANE,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Boston,  December  10,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

If  there  is  to  be  any  duty  on  wool  there  shoukl  be  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
upon  wool  separated  from  the  sheepskin  than  upon  wool  imported  on  the 
skin.  In  the  town  in  which  I  live,  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  are  two 
sheepskin  tanneries,  one  of  which,  I  believe,  has  been  tanning  the  largest 
amount  of  sheepskins  tanned  at  any  one  place  in  the  world.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  protective  idea,  as  I  understand  it,  the  product  in  a  higher 
coudition  of  manufacture  should  be  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
than  an  article  which  has  been  subjected  to  less  of  the  manufacturing 
process;  therefore  I  would  urge  serious  consideration  of  the  above 
suggestion. 

Heretofore  no  such  distinction  has  been  made.  Sheepskins  have  been 
theoretically  free  of  duty,  like  hides,  and  wool  has  been  subject  to  a  duty 
until  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  while  iu  the  McKinley  bill  (and 
previously)  it  was  provided  by  law  that  the  tariff  upon  wool  on  the  skin 
should  be  the  same  as  upon  wool  by  itself. 

The  duty  upon  wool,  as  you  know,  was  doubled  if  the  wool  had  been 
washed  and  trebled  if  it  had  been  scoured,  and  it  was  deemed  to  have 
been  scoured  if  cleansed  in  any  other  way  than  by  simple  washing  with 
water  on  the  sheep's  back.  The  effect  of  these  provisions  has  been  to 
make  the  duty  the  same  on  the  dirt,  etc.,  in  the  wool  as  upon  the  wool 
itself,  and  practically  has  imposed  a  penalty  of  serious  amount  upon  the 
importation  of  any  wool  which  was  more  than  ordinarily  dirty.  The 
dirtiest  part  of  the  fleece  of  a  sheep  is  the  long  locks  under  the  belly, 
upon  which  the  sheep  lies  down,  often  full  of  dirt,  dung,  and  other  filth, 
and  also  in  some  cases  (if  the  sheep  is  killed  before  the  fleece  is  removed) 
with  blood  and  gurry. 

The  McKinley  bill  gave  an  advantage  to  the  importer  of  the  fleece  as 
compared  with  the  importer  of  the  sheepskin  with  the  wool  ui)Ou  it,  by 
allowing  the  former  to  skirt  the  fleece  by  removing  this  extra  dirty  part 
of  the  wool  without  incurring  any  additional  duty  ui)on  the  remainder. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  dirt  in  the  wool  next  to 
the  skin  of  the  sheep  than  generally  throughout  the  tieece;  and  the 
importer  of  the  fleece  sheared  from  the  skin  would  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  avoiding  the  payment  of  duty  upon  this  dirt.  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  any  strictly  legal  justification  for  the  making 
of  any  allowance  to  an  importer  of  sheepskins  on  account  of  this  extra 
dirt.  Xo  allowance  was  made  to  the  importer  of  one  lot  of  fleeces 
which  ai)peared  to  be  more  dirty  than  another.  But,  as  a  practical 
matter,  some  allowance  was  made  in  the  custom-houses  to  the  importer 
of  skins  with  some  wool  on  them  regarded  as  dutiable,  sometimes  more 
and  sometimes  less,  as  the  judgment  or  notion  of  the  appraisers  might 
dictate,  or  the  disposition  might  be  to  favor  or  impede  importations. 
Of  course,  in  all  such  cases,  the  importer,  so  iar  as  lie  endeavors  to  do 
the  business  at  all,  was  glad  to  accept  whatever  allowance  he  might 
get,  and  try  to  be  thankful  that  things  were  no  worse;  but  business 
should  not  be  subject  to  such  precarious  conditions,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  importation  of  skins  with  the  fleeces  was  not  successfully  carried 
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on  to  any  extent.     Any  such  allowance  should  be  made  legal,  and  be 
specific  rather  than  ad  valorem  in  amount. 

The  process  of  pulling  the  wool  is  an  important  one.  The  wool  is 
sorted  in  the  process  of  pulling.  It  requires  some  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  laborer.  If  properly  conducted,  it  insures  to  the  tanner  a  better 
quality  of  skin;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
any  wool  and  sheepskins  which  are  to  be  imported  into  this  country  at 
all  should  be  imported  together  and  the  wool-pulling  process  be 
carried  on  in  this  country,  instead  of  the  skins  being  sent  to  England 
or  elsewhere,  the  skins  and  wool  separated  there,  and  then  imported  to 
this  country  separately.  In  my  own  town  the  wool-pulling  industry,  in 
connection  with  sheepskin  tanning,  existed  thirty  or  more  years  ago, 
and  was  reestablished  about  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley 
Act,  and  so  far  as  imj)orted  skins  were  concerned  was  promoted  by  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  because  the  Wilson  bill,  in  making 
the  importations  of  wool  free,  practically  removed  the  discrimination 
of  previous  laws  against  the  importation  of  wool  on  the  skin  and  in 
favor  of  importing  the  m'OoI  and  skins  separately.  This,  of  course, 
Avas  an  accidental  result,  rather  than  the  object,  of  those  provisions  of 
the  Wilson  bill,  and  might  be  attained  under  a  proper  protective  tariff. 

John  C.  Lane. 


Philadelphia,  December  30,  1896. 

COMMITTTEE   ON   WAYS   AND   MEANS: 

The  x^nlling  of  wool  from  sheepskins  gives  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  operatives  in  the  United  States. 

First,  requiring  much  labor  and  skill  in  removing  and  sorting  same. 

Second,  the  wools  pulled  from  skins  which  have  about  1  inch  length 
of  wool  on  them  or  less  are  used  for  the  hat  and  carpet  purposes  and  do 
not  come  in  competition  with  wools  sheared  from  the  sheep. 

Third,  the  large  packing  industries  now  extant  in  the  United  States 
practically  control  the  slaughter  of  sheep  therein,  and  by  their  vast 
capital  will  control  both  the  wool-pulling  and  sheep  slaughter  industry 
in  this  country  unless  we  are  privileged  to  buy  foreign  skins. 

We  therefore  hope  that  your  honorable  body  may  see  fit  to  place  a 
duty  on  long  full-wooled  skins  equivalent  to  the  same  rate  as  other 
wools  in  order  to  i^rotect  the  woolgrower.  We,  however,  plead  that 
sheepskins  with  1  inch  of  wool  or  less  thereon  be  admitted  free,  other- 
wise thousands  of  sheepskin  operators  in  the  Eastern  States  will  be 
compelled  to  abandon  their  trade  and  vocation,  as  the  conditions  regard- 
ing the  slaughter  of  sheep  are  different  from  what  they  have  been  hereto- 
fore, there  being  very  few  sheep  slaughtered  east  of  Chicago,  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  quite  different.  Wool  skins  were  free  of  duty  prior 
to  1868,  when  there  was  a  duty  on  wool,  yet  we  feel  satisfied  that  to 
advocate  this  would  meet  with  honest  opposition  from  the  woolgrowiug 
interests.  We  trust  however  that  you  will  give  us  free  of  duty  sheep- 
wskins  with  1  inch  of  wool  thereon  or  less,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  These  short-wool  skins  are  imported 
principally  from  the  South  American  States;  those  from  Brazil  give  us 
carpet  wools,  and  the  more  southern  from  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and 
Chile  give  us  the  short  fine  wool  which  is  used  for  hat- felting  purposes. 
What  we  ask  will  not  injure  the  woolgrower  in  the  least,  and  we  trust 
our  suggestions  will  meet  with  your  consideration  and  approval. 
We  are,  very  truly,  yours, 

Henry  G.  Eeineke  cS:  Co. 
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CARPET  AVOOLS. 

MEMORIAL     OF    COMMITTEE     REPRESENTING    THE    AMERICAN 
CARPET  MANUFACTURERS. 

Uecember  2G,  1806. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  constituting  the  committee  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Carpet  Manufacturers,  have  this  to  say: 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  any  duty  on  carpet  wools  is  not  beneficial 
to  the  carpet  manufacturer,  nor  to  the  consumer,  excepts©  far  as  it  may 
help  the  woolgrowing  interests  of  the  country,  thereby  helping  general 
business  and  trade. 

Believing  in  the  principle  of  protection,  we  are  willing  to  have 
accorded  such  fair  degree  of  protection  to  the  woolgrower  as  we  ask 
for  ourselves,  being  cognizant  of  the  fact  also  that  onr  greatest  pros- 
perity in  carpet  manufacturing  has  been  under  dutiable  w(»ol  and  that 
our  greatest  business  depression  has  come  under  free  wool.  At  the 
same  time  we  deem  it  only  fair  to  the  interests  wliich  we  represent  to 
state  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  rate  of  duty  on  carj)et  wools  (which,  by 
the  way,  are  not  grown,  and  for  economic  reasons  are  not  likely  to  be 
grown,  in  this  country),  whether  fixed  in  specific  or  ad  valorem  form, 
should  be  such  reasonable  rates  as  would  conform  to  those  in  existence 
under  the  act  of  18*J0,  with  the  same  dividing  line  of  price. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  entire  carpet  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country  held  in  Xew  York,  December  23,  1896,  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously passed  favoring  a  duty  on  carpet  wools,  and  that  this  duty 
should  be  specific. 

M.  J.  Whittall. 
Egbert  Dornan. 
John  Sanford, 

Chairman. 
John  Sloane. 
Alexander  Crow,  Jr. 
F.  T.  Holeler. 
Samuel  B.  Stinson. 
Thomas  Bro:mley,  Jr., 
Secretary. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED   BY  MESSRS.  ABBOT  &   CO.,  MANUFAC- 
TURERS, OF   GRANITEVILLE,  MASS. 

January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Whatever  duty  may  be  imposed  on  carpet  wools,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  come  in  the  same  condition  as  the  countries  exporting  them 
are  accustomed  to  send  them.  That  is,  we  want  the  value  rather  than 
the  condition  recognized  as  the  basis  of  the  duty.  Carpet  wools  are 
not  i)ut  up  with  reference  to  being  sold  in  the  American  market;  they 
come  from  a  great  many  semibarbarous  countries,  and  tlie  i)eople  ])ut 
them  up  as  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  many  years  i)ast. 

I  here  submit  a  wool  circular  of  kinds  and  jirices  of  wool  issued  by 
the  linn  of  .1.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro,,  of  Liverpool,  sliowing  (juotations  on 
220  kinds  and  conditions  of  carpet  wool,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  not 
only  that  these  wools  come  from  many  different  countries,  but  that  evea 
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different  provinces  of  tlie  same  country  put  up  car]:>et  wools  in  ways 
peculiar  to  themselves. 

Liverpool,  London,  and  Marseilles  are  all  large  foreign  markets  for 
these  wools,  and  much  wool  comes  from  them  to  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Boston,  which  are  the  principal  markets  for  these  wools  in 
this  country. 

Whatever  the  duty,  we  desire  it  to  be  so  levied  that  we  shall  not  be 
restricted  by  the  American  definitions  of  washing,  skirting,  or  sorting, 
or  in  any  way  assuming  that  these  wools  are  put  up  for  the  American 
market  or  to  be  subjected  to  American  conditions  and  ways  of  prepar- 
ing and  packing  wools,  and  the  duty  on  these  wools  should  be  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  as  was  the  case  under  the  tariff  act  of  1890. 

The  firm  of  which  I  am  a  member  has  used  during  the  five  years 
ending  December,  1895,  over  10,000, 000  pounds  of  carpet  wool  and  over 
4,000,000  pounds  of  camel  hair,  or  an  average  of  over  4,000,000  pounds 
per  year.  This  quantity  of  wool  has  been  used  for  making  yarns  for 
Wilton,  Brussels,  tajjestry,  ingrain,  and  Axminster  carpets.  None  of 
it  has  been  put  into  yarns  for  cloth.  The  camel  hair  has  been  used 
for  carpet  yarns  and  for  making  a  coarse,  heavy  cloth  used  in  oil  presses 
by  those  who  make  cotton  seed  and  linseed  oil. 

None  of  the  combing  wool,  which  comprises  15,727,753  pounds  of  the 
whole,  has  been  of  domestic  growth.  We  are  never  offered  domestic 
combing  wool  by  dealers  and  brokers  for  carpet  purposes,  and  in  buy- 
ing the  above  quantity,  if  there  had  been  any  domestic  worsted  wool 
which  was  of  such  low  quality  that  it  had  to  be  used  for  carpet  pur- 
poses, we  feel  quite  sure  that  we  should  have  been  solicited  to  buy  it. 
ISince  we  have  not  bought  any  nor  seen  any  nor  heard  of  any  we  do  not 
believe  there  is  any,  and  as  we  will  have  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
to  draw  our  entire  supply  from  abroad,  we  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  import  the  wools  from  the  great  markets  abroad  or  the  countries  of 
growth  in  the  condition  they  are  usually  sent  to  market. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  carpet  wools  will  be  raised  in  this 
country  in  the  future  any  more  than  in  the  past.  The  same  labor  and 
expense  will  in  this  country  produce  a  fleece  of  greater  value  than 
when  expended  in  raising  carpet  wools. 

Mr.  James  Lynch,  of  New  York,  an  eminent  authority  on  all  wools, 
said  in  September  1871 :  "No  one  has  ever  embarked  in  the  business  of 
growing  carpet  wool  by  itself,  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  its  being 
done;"  and  his  words  have  proved  correct.  The  American  grower  has 
put  his  effort  to  growing  a  better  class  of  wool,  and  has  succeeded. 

This  is  also  recognized  by  Hon.  Henry  S.  llandall,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  W^oolgrowers'  Association,  in  a 
statement  to  the  revenue  commission  of  1865-60  as  follows:  "The 
duties  named  in  the  draft  of  the  bill  on  coarse,  hairy  carpet  wools, 
which  compete  with  none  grown  or  which  can  be  profitably  grown  at 
present  in  the  United  States  are  proposed  for  revenue  purposes  only." 
Therefore  any  duty  placed  upon  carpet  wool  should  be  considered  as  a 
revenue  duty,  and  that  the  cost  will  be  increased  to  the  consumer  by 
the  amount  of  that  duty.  This  is  shown  by  the  course  of  prices  in 
1894,  when  wools  that  were  costing  27i  cents  per  scoured  pound  after 
the  removal  of  the  duty  cost  only  2l|  cents  i)er  pound  scoured  and 
have  been  at  about  that  price  ever  since,  except  in  1895,  falling  about  1 
cent  per  pound  lower. 

When  the  division  of  wool  into  classes  was  made  bj'  the  tariff  of  1867, 
the  basis  of  classification  was  made  by  blood  and  not  by  use.  It  was 
fully  recognized  at  that  time  that  carpet  wools  were  used  to  some  extent 
for  other  i)urposes  than  for  carpets,  but  the  classification  by  blood,  all 
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things;  cousiderod,  was  thought  to  be  the  most  equitable.  I  ai)pend  au 
article  by  J)r.  Hayes,  secretary  of  the  Wool  Manufactuiers' Associatiou, 
aud  commented  upon  by  Dr.  Eandall,  ofthe  Woolgrowers' Association, 
in  which,  while  they  agree  that  some  small  amount  of  carpet  wool  will 
be  used  ior  clothing  purposes,  they  claim  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  it, 
and  it  is  so  unimportant  that  it  should  not  be  considered. 

In  the  testimony  given  before  the  Ways  and  JNIeans  Committee  in 
January,  1889,  a  statement  by  George  William  Bond  was  read,  giving  it 
as  his  opinion  that  much  less  than  8,800,000  pounds  of  carpet  wool  had 
been  used  for  clothing  i^urposes  during  1887  out  of  an  importation  of 
81,507,177  pounds,  an  amount  so  small  as  not  to  influence  the  price  of 
the  American  clip  to  any  marked  degree. 

If  the  estimate  is  correct  that  the  laiited  States  consumes  in  a  nor- 
mal year  500,000,000  pounds  of  clothing  wool,  while  the  production  in 
1891  was  but  340,000,000  pounds  aud  has  since  diminished  to  272,000,000 
])Ounds,  it  seems  as  if  the  domestic  woolgrower  would  have  full  field  for 
development  without  paying  any  attention  to  carpet  wool,  which  none 
of  them  want  to  raise,  and  the  skirtings  of  domestic  fleeces  will  con- 
tinue to  go  into  coarse  goods  as  formerly,  leaving  the  carpet  manufac- 
turers, in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  entirely  dej^endent  on  foreign 
markets  for  their  raw  material.  Such  being  the  case,  we  wish  the  duty 
on  carpet  wools  levied  on  the  basis  of  value,  not  condition,  as  has 
always  been  done  heretofore,  and  for  revenue  purposes  only. 

I  understand  it  was  stated  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Janu- 
ary 6,  that  a  dividing  line  of  10  cents  would  include  in  its  lower  division 
nearly  all  the  wools  used  for  carpets.  This  was  given  as  the  opinion  of 
a  gentleman  who  is  neither  a  dealer  nor  manufacturer  of  carpet  wools. 

I  have  already  stated  that  all  our  wool  goes  into  the  manufacture  of 
carpet  yarns,  and  I  wish  to  add  that  we  are  using  for  that  purpose  wools 
costing  on  the  Avharves  at  Boston  19,  18,  10,  14,  12,  and  10  cents  per 
pound;  nearly  all  the  long  carpet  combing  wools  cost  over  10  cents  per 
pound.  Under  the  act  of  1890,  at  the  limit  of  13  cents  per  pound,  we 
were  obliged  to  use  the  heavy  shrink  combing  wools,  the  foreigners  who 
are  not  limited  being  able  to  j)urchase  wools  relatively  cheaper.  It  can 
be  proved  easily  that  lowering  the  dividing  line  will  increase  the  cost 
of  these  carpet  combing  wools,  as  surely  as  raising  the  duty  will  do. 

Although  the  average  of  carpet  wools  imix)rted  last  year  was  9-i-„  cents 
per  pound,  it  was  obtained  through  the  averaging  of  these  high-cost 
wools  I  have  mentioned  with  the  low  ones;  and  on  making  a  lower 
dividing  line  you  would  at  once  limit  the  range  of  selection. 

It  has  been  commented  on  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  wool 
that  the  ad  valorem  duty  at  a  uniform  rate  without  limit  would  act  more 
e(piitably  than  did  the  act  of  1890,  where  the  limit  was  i)ut  at  13  cents 
per  pound. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  above  to  your  honorable  committee  and 
trust  that  it  may  receive  your  favorable  consideration. 
Eespectfull}^,  yours. 

Abbot  &  Co. 
By  A.  J.  Abbot, 
The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 


APPENDIX. 

[On  the  U80  of  carpet  wools  for  nlothin^  purposes,  taken  from  tho  bulletin  of  the  Xational  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturer.s  for  1889,  pages  180-182.] 

It  may  be  wisoto  turn  to  the  tostiinony  of  the  orij^inators  of  the  present  clasaifica- 
tion  to  ieani  what  waa  their  un(ler.staiuliii}i  of  the  nieauing  and  intent  of  the  law 
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which  they  proposed.  No  better  or  more  ci>mi>l('te  expression  of  the  objects  which 
they  sought  to  obtain  can  be  found  than  is  contained  in  the  statements  made  by 
Hon.  John  L.  Hayes  and  Dr.  Henry  S.  Randall,  both  leading  spirits  in  the  conven- 
tion of  wool  .growers  and  wool  manufacturers  which  recommended  the  present 
classification  of  wool  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Hayes,  in  1869,  discussing  similar  assertions  arising  from  dissatisfaction  with 
the  operation  of  the  law,  referred  to  the  agreement  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
industry  represented  in  the  convention,  and  said: 

"This  agreement  was  as  follows:  'A  provision  to  bo  inserted  in  the  tariff  laws 
requiring  all  wools  now  known  as  Mestiza,  Cape,  and  Australian  wools  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  duty  of  not  less  than  10  cents  per  pound,  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
said  provision  to  be  so  worded  as  most  effectually  to  prevent  these  and  similar  wools 
from  being  admitted  at  a  less  rate  of  duty;  the  rates  of  duty  on  all  other  wools  to 
remain  as  they  now  are,  with  the  exception  of  wools  the  growth  of  Canada,  which, 
in  the  absen.ce  of  treaty  stipulations,  shall  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of —  cents  per 
pound.' 

"This  agreement,  it  will  be  seen,  attempts  no  classification  of  wools  according  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  adapted.  The  first  part  of  the  section  clearly 
relates  to  wools  of  Merino  blood  only,  this  being  the  characteristic  type  of  all  the 
wools  mentioned.  There  is  nothing  in  the  agreement  by  which  it  can  be  remotely 
inferred  that  all  wools  suitable  for  clothing  purposes  were  to  be  subjected  to  the 
increased  duty ;  and  none  but  carpet  wools  should  remain  in  the  class  upon  Avhich 
the  duty  was  not  to  be  increased. 

"  The  wool  tariff'  itself,  by  which  this  agreement  was  sought  to  be  carried  out,  clas- 
sifies the  wools  onlypartialh',  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  adapted; 
and  where  it  has  reference  to  the  use  of  the  wool,  it  considers  only  the  principal  use. 
The  principal  means  of  determining  the  classes  from  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  to  direct  the  selection  of  samples  are  the  blood  and  the  countries  from 
which  the  wools  have  been  heretofore  imported,  the  countries  being  designated  to 
throw  light  on  the  character  of  the  wools.  The  designation  of  the  names  and  classes, 
such  as  'clothing  wool,'  'combing  wool,'  'carpet  and  other  similar  wools,'  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  other  terms  of  the  act  defining  the  wools  in  each  class.  Thus,  the 
merino  wools  of  the  first  class  are  largely  used  for  stuft' goods,  which  are  clearly  dis- 
tinct from  clothing  purposes,  and  are  very  largely  combed ;  but  they  properly  receive 
their  designation  of  clothing  wools  from  their  principal  purpose.  No  one  has  ever 
pretended  that  the  wools  of  the  third  class — 'carpet  and  other  similar  wools' — are 
used  exclusively  for  carpets.  This  is  expressed  in  the  language,  and  'other  similar 
wools,'  the  term  'carpet'  being  only  the  principal  designation,  implying,  as  is  the 
fact,  the  most  important  use. 

"If  all  wools  suitable  for  clothing  purposes  or  used  for  clothing  purposes  were  to 
be  included  in  the  first  class,  all  would  be  absorbed.  This  was  the  primary  use  of 
all  wools.  All  can  be  spun  and  Avoven  into  cloth.  The  wools  of  Merino  blood  and 
Down  clothing  wools  are  principally  and  most  advantageously  used  lor  cloth.  The 
'combing'  and  the  'carpet  and  other  similar  avooIs'  are  principally  and  most  advan- 
tageously used  for  other  purposes.  The  name  of  the  class  designates  only  the  most 
characteristic  use,  just  as  the  names  shepherd  dog,  pointer,  or  bloodhound  points  out 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  these  animals,  though  all  may  be  Avatchdogs. 

"It  is  an  error  that  considerable  quantities  of  avooI,  suitaljle  for  clothing  pur- 
poses, of  so  large  an  amount  as  to  greatly  injure  the  American  woolgrowers,  are 
admitted  under  the  third  class,  paying  only  3  cents  a  pound.  This  is  impossible, 
except  with  gross  negligence,  or  fraudulent  connivance,  on  the  part  of  custom-house 
officers,  under  the  system  proA'ided  for  determining  the  classes  to  A\'hich  imjiorted 
wools  belong,  that  the  distinctive  or  standard  samples,  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  deposited  in  the  custom-house,  shall  be  used  by  the 
proper  officers  of  the  customs  to  determine  the  classes  to  which  all  avooIs  lielong. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  custom-house  officers  to  classify  the  wools  according  to  the 
standards  of  character,  irrespective  of  any  theory.  The  standards  are  believed  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  general  application  of  the  laws.  The  agitation  of  this  (question, 
instead  of  enlarging  any  of  the  classes,  it  is  belicA^ed  has  had  the  effect  to  lead  the 
appraisers,  if  possible,  to  greater  care  in  conforming  to  the  sam^des." 

Dr.  Randall,  commenting  on  these  remarks  by  Mr.  Hayes,  said: 

"lo  is  a  fact  that  avooIs  of  each  of  the  recognized  classes  can  be,  and  actually  are, 
used  to  some  extent  in  the  fabrics  to  Avhich  the  other  classes  are  specially  adapted. 
Thus  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  carpet  avooI  is  manufactured  into  coarse  blan- 
kets; possibly  it  or  its  noils  are  sometimes  made  into  a  A^ery  low  order  of  clothing 
goods;  and  we  should  not  by  any  means  dare  to  SAvear  that  some  of  it  does  not  get 
into  combing  fabrics.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  can  not  in  the  present  condition  of 
things  in  our  country,  be  profitably  used  in  these  Avays  to  any  serious  extent;  aud 
secondly,  the  slight  loss  of  protection  thus  iucui-red  by  the  American  growers  is  com- 
pensated by  the  use  of  their  avooIs  in  carpets.  If  then  it  had  been  enacted  that  all 
classes  or  kinds  of  avooI,  which  furnish  any  clothing  or  combing  avooI,  should  pay 
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the  same  duties  as  tliosetwo  kinds,  the  practical  result  would  be  a  horizoutal  tariff — 
all,  or  nearly  all,  kiuds  beariujj;  the  same  rate  of  duties. 

"If  l)rotectivo  duties  on  cari)ct  wool  were  necessary  to  foster  au  existiug  and  impor- 
tant national  husbandry,  Avbich  was  essential  to  the  jtnblic  suV)8isteuce,  to  the  jjen- 
eral  agriculture  of  tbe  country,  and  to  the  utilization  of  vast  jiortions  of  tiie  public 
douuiiu.  as  is  the  case  Avith  clotliiny;  and  conibinjf  wool  husbandry,  then  those  duties 
would  l)e  as  justilial)le  in  one  instau'  e  as  in  the  other;  and  tlie  same  ultimate  com- 
pensation would  be  made  to  the  consumer  by  the  reduction  (d"  prices  by  domestic 
competition.  But  duties  eqiuil  to  those  on  clothinjj;  and  combing  wools  will  not  now, 
nor  probably  for  generations  to  come,  lead  to  any  extensive  produition  of  carpet 
wools  in  our  country,  because  it  would  cost  as  much  or  more  per  pound  to  grow  them 
as  to  grow  the  former,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  tbe  wool  and  mutton  would  be 
less.  For  our  growers,  then,  to  insist  that  carpet  wool  shall  perpetually  jiay  the 
same  duties  as  the  seriously  competing  wfiols,  because  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  it  can  be,  and  is,  used  in  clothing  and  combing  fabrics,  when,  too,  as  already  said, 
this  use  tinds  au  eciuivalent  in  tlie  use  of  tlie  former  in  carpets,  would  betray  a  self- 
ishness so  inordinate  that  it  could  not  fail  to  disgust  the  great  mass  of  our  people. 
And  it  is  very  safe  to  say,  we  think,  that  no  such  legislation  could  be  procured  from 
Congress. 

"To  attempt  to  impose  duties  solely  according  to  tlie  use  to  which  every  bale  of 
imported  wool  is  actually  put,  thus  doing  away  with  classification  and  the  use  of 
standard  samples,  and  making  use  instead  of  character  the  criterion  of  duties,  would, 
under  any  system  of  execution  which  Ave  can  possibly  conceive  of,  be  attended  Avith 
intolerable  cahIs.  We  believe  tbe  essential  object  of  the  AvoolgroAver — protection 
from  foreign  competing  wools — Avas 'about  as  Avell  accomplished,  in  both  foi-m.  and 
matter,  as  is  often  done  in  tariff  legislation." 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  ABBOT  &  CO. 

CtRANiteville,  Mass.,  January  11,  1897. 

CO]MMITTEE   ON  WAYS  AND   MEANS: 

I  have  seen  it  reported  in  the  papers  that  Mi-.  Theodore  Justice,  of 
Philadelphia,  testified  before  the  committee  that  a  limit  of  10  cents 
would  include  all  the  carpet  wools  used  in  making-  carpets,  in  his  opin- 
ion. The  fact  that  Mr.  Justice  claims  to  be  a  dealer  exclusively  in 
American  wools  is  sufficient  to  explain  how  lie  could  be  led  into  suchau 
error.  From  our  own  experience  we  desire  to  contradict  that  state- 
ment flatly,  if  he  is  correctly  reported. 

From  October  1,  1890,  to  October  1,  1890,  a  period  of  six  years,  we 
consumed  in  our  factory  over  19,800,000  ])ouiids  of  carpet  wool  and 
over  4,300,000  of  camel's  hair.  All  this  wool  was  used  in  carpet  yarns. 
About  19,000,000  pounds  of  the  wool  was  (tarpet-combing  wool,  used  in 
making  carpet  worsted  yarns.  We  are  at  the  present  time  im[iortiug 
carpet-combing  wools,  to  be  used  only  for  carpets,  at  all  prices  up  to 
18  cents  per  poitiid.  The  higher  priced  wools  above  14  cents  may  be 
termed  light-shrinkage  washed  wools,  the  shrinkage  ranging  from  35 
to  IG  per  cent. 

The  limit  of  10  cents  would  in  average  years  exclude  the  Cordova 
and  Valparaiso  wools  of  South  America  and  the  Scotch  highland  wools 
of  Great  Britain,  all  unwashed  standard  carpet  wools,  amounting  to 
about  41,000,000  ])()unds,  besides  others  from  different  ])arts  of  the 
world.     This  country  has  always  taken  large  amounts  of  these  wools. 

The  Cordova  and  \'aIparaiso  wools  are  heavy  wools,  losing  about  54 
per  cent  in  scouring;  the  Scotch  wools  from  3G  per  cent  for  very  light 
wools  to  over  50  ])er  (u-nt.  The  washed  wools  costing  about  115  to  14 
cents  are  heavy  wools,  losing  over  ;)5  ])cr  cent.  !Most  of  them  are  Asi- 
atic wools,  whose  value  is  diniinished  on  account  of  their  mixed  colors 
of  white,  light  gray,  dailc  gray,  and  lilack,  worsted  yarns  from  colored 
wools  bringing  a  lower  price  in  the  market. 
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The  camel's  liair  is  made  into  worsted  used  for  making  press  cloth,  a 
heavy  fabric  used  in  ])ressing-  cotton  seed  and  linseed  in  oil  mills. 

We  believe  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  carpet  wools  without  limit  would 
work  equitably  for  all.  If  a  limit  is  necessary,  that  limit  should  not  be 
reduced  below  13  cents,  unless  it  is  expected  that  carpets  will  cost  much 
more  than  in  189i*. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  many  loose  statements  have  been  made  in 
the  past  eight  years  about  a  large  amount  of  carpet  wool  being  used 
for  clothing  purposes,  and  has  many  times  inquired  of  dealers  of  his 
acquaintance,  but  has  never  been  able  to  And  one  who  would  admit  that 
his  sales  for  clothing  purposes  amounted  to  over  5  per  cent,  leaving  95 
per  cent  for  carpet  purposes.  So  far  as  he  is  aware,  no  figures  have 
ever  been  presented  by  the  woolgrowers'  representatives,  they  merely 
asserting  that  large  quantities  have  been  used. 

We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  not  much,  if  any,  larger  per  cent 
of  carpet  wool  is  being  used  for  other  purposes  than  was  contemplated 
by  the  originators  of  the  i)resent  classification,  when  blood  and  not  use 
was  made  the  foundation  of  the  classes. 

Abbot  &  Co. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  ARTHUR  T.  LYMAN,  OF  BOSTON, 
MASS.,  REPRESENTING  THE  LOWELL  CARPET  COMPANY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  24,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  I  wish  to  say  that  a  duty  on  carpet 
wools,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  wool  carpets,  greatly  handicaps  those 
who  use  wool  for  carpets  by  allowing  cheaper,  though  woven,  carpets 
to  be  made  of  cattle  hair,  cotton,  and  shoddy.  With  free  wool  we  can 
make  an  ingrain  carpet  so  cheap  that  it  is  much  harder  to  pass  off  a 
cotton  and  hair  carpet  on  the  consumer.  In  carpets  and  all  woolens  the 
buyer  at  retail  is  easily  deceived. 

We  are  satisfied  with  the  present  conditions  of  the  tariff.  I  think 
there  is  not  a  big  mill  in  Lowell  or  Lawrence  that  cares  to  have  the 
present  tariff  disturbed,  though  there  is,  of  course,  a  preference  for 
specific  duties  on  goods.  The  advanced  rates  of  the  McKinley  bill  did 
much  harm  by  starting  reckless  competition  at  home.  The  wool-carpet 
trade  is  specially  liable  to  injury  from  high  duties,  as  its  whole  supply 
comes  from  abroad.  If  the  duty  is  not  over  30  per  cent  I  think  all 
wool-carpet  makers  would  prefer  one  uniform  rate  on  all  wools  ad 
valorem.  If  the  duty  is  50  per  cent  some  would  prefer  a  lower  rate  on 
class  3  wools,  thinking  justly  that  50  per  cent  on  fine  wool  may  well 
be  fatal  to  their  business  when  all  other  manufacturing  countries  admit 
wool  free. 

As  treasurer  of  the  Lowell  Carpet  Company,  of  Lowell,  I  wish  also  to 
protest  against  any  form  of  duty  on  wool  except  one  uniform  ad  valorem 
rate  on  all  wools,  without  regard  to  class,  or  mixture,  or  skirting,  or 
sorting,  and  especially  against  any  system  of  duties  based  on  dividing 
lines  of  value. 

This  system  is  very  troublesome  if  honestly  executed,  and  it  offers 
terrible  temptation  to  fraud.  In  an  East  India  wool  auction  at  Liver- 
pool the  American  buyers,  under  the  old  line  of  12  cents,  used  to  bid  up  to 
5f  pence,  which  was  the  extreme  limit  (only  one-fourth  penny  bids  being 
accepted),  and  the  foreign  buyer  bid  6  pence  and  got  the  wool,  or  forced 
the  American  to  pay  double  duty.     Later,   to    meet    the  American 
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necessity,  the  packer  in  India  pnt  in  more  sand  and  so  enabled  ns  to  buy 
at  5f  pence,  but  made  us  pay  3  cents  per  pound  lor  sand ;  or  Scotch  wool, 
bought  at  G  pence  or  above,  i.  e.,  over  12  cents,  was  invoiced  at  Sf  pence 
or  less,  and  the  nondutiable  cliarges  were  fraudulently  increased,  as  in 
some  noted  cases  in  Philadelphia.  The  Montevideo  wool  is  necessary 
for  producing  certain  eflects  which  no  American  wools  will  give,  and  a 
large  mixture  of  wools  is  needed  in  many  woolen  and  Avorsted  fabrics. 
But  the  heavy  duties,  and  the  specific  duties,  and  "sorting  clauses," 
and  dividing  lines  press  most  severely,  perhaps,  on  the  wool-carpet  man- 
ufacture, which  needs  about  100,000,000  pounds  of  greasy  wool  per 
year.  This  is  almost  wholly,  of  necessity,  foreign  wool.  When  the 
Lowell  Carpet  Company  is  working  full,  it  needs  about  10,000,000 
pounds  annually,  and  we  buy  no  American  wool  except,  possibly,  now 
and  then,  in  some  peculiar  state  of  the  market,  or  when  a  fine-wool  mill 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  some  coarse  sorted  wool,  a  few  thousand  pounds. 
There  are  years  when  we  do  not  buy  a  pound,  and  this  is  the  general 
rule.  This  shows  that  there  is  practically  no  carpet  wool  raised  here. 
This  is  a  matter  of  course,  because  the  fine-wool  sheep  have  more 
liounds  to  a  fleece,  and  each  pound  is  of  much  more  value  than  carpet 
wool.  If  the  class  3  wools,  therefore,  are  excluded  we  have  no  availa- 
ble material,  and  must  give  up  the  market  to  foreign  carpets.  If  a 
duty  is  put  on  first  and  second  class  wools  we  should  not  wish  to  have 
class  3  wools  free,  or  even  at  a  lower  rate.  If  they  were  free  the  duties 
on  carpets  would  not,  of  course,  be  raised,  and  there  would  be  a  large 
new  use  made  of  the  free  third-class  wools.  This  would  put  up  the 
price.  Meantime,  the  foreigner,  under  the  effect  of  heavy  duties  on  first 
and  second  class  wools,  would  use  the  coarse  parts  of  those  wools,  as 
he  does  now,  and  would  have  two  artificial  advantages  given  him  by 
the  force  of  the  tariff — getting  cheaper  wool  and  making  cheaper  goods, 
without  increase  of  duty  on  the  carpets,  and  against  a  higher  cost  of 
wool  to  us.  An  ad  valorem  rate  would  enable  us  to  get  wool  for  our 
works  in  reasonable  assortment  and  condition.  If  the  duty  is  high  it 
will,  of  course,  hurt  our  sales,  owing  to  increased  cost,  and  further  by 
the  increased  use  of  cotton  and  jute  and  cattle  hair  in  American  car- 
pets competing  with  American  wool  carpets.  Under  the  McKinley  bill 
East  India  wools,  which,  as  they  usually  come  to  market,  are  all  sorted 
wools,  were  all  excluded  by  the  doubled  duties,  as  sorted.  The  exclu- 
sion broke  down  the  price  of  the  best  white  Kandahar  East  India  wool 
about  4  cents  per  pound,  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 
Some  East  India  wools  were  sent  in  the  grease,  to  avoid  the  double 
duty,  but  they  were  in  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  dividing  line 
of  13  cents  also  made  it  necessary  to  ship  the  Kussian  carpet  wools  in 
the  grease,  which  was  also  unsatisfactory,  and  made  us  pay  freight  on 
50  per  cent  of  grease  and  dirt.  Under  an  ad  valorem  rate  there  would 
be  little  temptation  to  undervaluation,  as  values  of  raw  wool  are  well 
known. 

Arthur  T.  Lyman, 
Treasurer  Loicell  Carpet  Mills. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED   BY  MR.  EDWARD  F.  MASON,  MANUFAC- 
TURER, OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

January  5,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  a  manufacturer  of  Brussels  car])et,  I  would  submit  to  your  com- 
mittee a  few  thoughts  on  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tarifi". 
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(1)  Third-class  wool  does  not  ueed  protection,  inasmuch  as  for  twenty 
years  back  none  has  been  grown  in  the  United  States,  the  flocks  having 
all  been  bred  to  finer  quality,  and  no  duty  on  carpet  wool  can  be  high 
enough  to  induce  their  production  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  If  for  purposes  of  revenue  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  place  a  duty 
on  thirdclass  wool,  said  duty  should  in  no  case  be  relatively  increased 
as  compared  with  first  and  second-class  wools  in  theMcKinley  bill,  but 
rather  diminished. 

(3)  The  duty  should  be  ad  valorem  on  third-class  wools,  not  specific, 
the  same  objections  not  existing  to  ad  valorem  duty  on  raw  material  as 
in  the  manufactured  article,  where  much  greater  oiiportunity  for  fraud 
exists. 

(4)  There  should  be  no  change  in  the  classification  of  carpet  wools 
unfavorable  to  the  manufacturers.  The  classification  in  the  McKinley 
bill  was  arrived  at  after  long  and  exhaustive  discussion  between  the 
woolgrowers  and  the  carpet  manufacturers,  and,  while  not  satisfactory 
to  either,  Avas  the  result  of  mutual  concessions,  and  as  such  should  not 
be  disturbed  or  that  feature  reopened  for  discussion.  If  it  is,  much  bad 
feeling  on  both  sides  will  probably  result,  for  three  weary  days  were 
spent  in  talk  before  this  agreement  was  reached. 

(5)  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  dividing  line  of  13  cents.  Much 
acrimonious  and  prolonged  discussion  was  had  before  this  result  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  same  reasons  exist  as  did  then  for  not  lowering  the 
line  (it  should  be  increased  to  15  cents).  The  prices  of  to-day  or  any 
one  given  period  should  not  be  alone  considered  in  arriving  at  a  deci- 
sion. We  may  reasonably  expect  the  market  at  no  distant  day  to  regain 
a  normal  condition  so  far  as  demand  and  prices  go,  and  then  many  wools 
that  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  carpets  would  be  shut  out  if 
the  dividing  line  should  be  lowered,  as  the  duty  would  be  prohibitory. 

(6)  The  compensatory  duty  on  manufactured  goods  should  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  duty  on  third-class  w^ools  as  in  the  McKinley  bill, 
which  is  based  on  a  most  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  by 
themost  able  and  experienced  men  in  the  carpet-manufacturing  business. 

(7)  The  duty  on  goods  should  be  compound  as  before;  the  ad  valorem 
for  protection  and  the  specific  for  compensatory. 

(8)  In  addition  to  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets,  we  also  manufacture 
jute  carpets  and  jute  rugs.  A  very  high  duty  should  be  placed  on  all 
Oriental  fabrics,  such  as  high  class  rugs,  jute  rugs,  mattings,  carpet- 
ings,  etc.  These  fabrics  together  have  injured  the  home  industry  more 
than  all  other  causes  combined,  and  immediate  relief  is  needed  in  this 
direction. 

Edward  F.  Mason, 
Of  Schojield  &  Mason,  Carpet  Mannfacturers. 


SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  WOOL  UNFAIR. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  30,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

You  are  entering  upon  the  duty  of  revising  the  tariff,  which  embraces 
in  the  undertaking  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule,  and  the  signally 
important  move  of  the  transference  of  wool  from  the  free  list  to  the 
dutiable  list,  with  a  compensating  duty  to  the  woolen  manufacturers. 

The  corporation  I  represent  is  the  largest  consumer  of  wool  in  the 
United  States,  having  a  capacity  of  360,000  to  400,000  pounds  of  wool 
weekly,  and  i)roducing  the  greatest  quantity  of  woolen  and  worsted 
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men's-Avear  goods  of  any  concern  in  tlie  world,  and  engaging  a  force  of 
4,500  employees.  Being,  therefore,  a  consumer  of  wool  and  a  manufac- 
turer of  worsted  and  woolen  goods  on  an  important  scale,  my  sugges- 
tions could  be  regarded  as  being  fraught  with  some  responsibility. 

The  demands  of  the  woolgrowers  for  protection,  as  expres^t^d  by 
Judge  Lawrence,  appeal  to  me  as  absurd  and  unjust  toward  the  woolen 
manufacturer  and  toward  the  toiling  masses  of  this  country  who  are 
the  largest  consuineis  and  who  are  opposed  to  unnecessary  and  exces- 
sive taxation,  compelling  them  to  i)ay  exorbitant  prices  for  clothing, 
but  who  undoubtedly,  as  expressed  in  recent  electious,  show  a  willing- 
ness to  insure  to  every  industry  suflicient  i^rotection. 

In  our  experience  it  is  unjust  for  the  woolgrowers  to  demand  a  spe- 
cific duty  on  wool.  It  in^eveuts  the  manufacturer,  who  is  compelled  to 
follow  the  demands  of  the  consumer,  from  securing  more  completely  the 
domestic  market.  He  must  make  the  quality  of  goods  wanted,  and  if 
he  does  not  the  foreign  manufacturer  supplies  the  want.  A  specific 
duty,  arbitrarily  placing  VJ  cents  a  pound,  or  any  rate  jjer  pound,  on 
wool  handicaps  the  manufacturer  under  these  circumstances.  He  is  at 
a  great  disadvantage  in  buying  the  necessary  foreign  wool  to  make  the 
particular  quality  of  fabric  desired,  wools  which  can  not  be  raised  in 
this  country. 

The  specific  or  pound  duty  ])roposed  to  be  levied  on  every  pound  of 
foreign  wool  imported,  obliges  the  domestic  manufacturer  who  needs 
those  wools  to  import  only  such  wools  as  contain  the  least  amount 
of  grease  and  dirt,  which,  being-  limited  in  quantity,  leaves  the  entire 
balance  of  the  wool  clipped  (amounting,  I  am  informed,  to  95  per  cent) 
uncomi)eted  for  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

In  thus  securing  cheaper  his  wool,  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  repeat 
what  he  did  under  the  previous  tariff — slij)  his  goods  easily  into  this 
country,  to  the  worry  of  the  domestic  manufacturer,  whose  ex])lanation 
was  the  oft-repeated  cry  of  "undervaluation,''  but  which  I  believe  W3re 
honorably  and  legitimatly  imported. 

Unless  the  manufacturer  can  secure  the  home  market  he  has  no  use  for 
the  domestic  wool,  and  to  hold  the  market  he  must  make  the  goods  that 
the  trade  want,  though  they  call  for  foreign  wool.  Every  suit  of  clothes 
made  from  foreign  cloth  supi^lants  home  hibor.  If  that  peculiar  "feel" 
is  wanted  in  goods  that  can  alone  be  had  in  Australian  wool,  the  domes- 
tic manufacturer  should  supply  that  want.  By  securing  to  him  the 
home  market  he  can  use  the  whole  domestic  clip  easily. 

The  arbitrarily  fixed  specific  pound  duty  demanded  by  the  woolgrow- 
ers through  Judge  Lawrence,  together  with  the  compensating  duty  to 
the  woolen  manufacturer,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  him,  when 
added  to  the  regular  worsted  and  woolen  goods  duty,  makes  an  aggre- 
gate that  is  at  once  excessive  and  unpalatable  to  the  people,  and  places 
the  mainifacturer  in  a  misleading  position,  as  receiving  all  this  aggre- 
gate of  protection,  when  in  realty  he  is  not. 

1  contend  that  tlie  only  proper  and  fair  duty  on  wool  should  be  an  ad 
valorem  one  not  exceeding  25  per  cent;  that  the  duty  on  woolen  goods 
remain  substantially  as  it  is,  say  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  the  equivalent  of  the  duty  accorded  wool  be  added  as  com- 
pensating, and  that  portion  only  made  s[)e('ific — the  distinction  being 
that  wool  is  an  article  of  merchandise  the  value  of  which  can  be  easily 
ascertained,  while  that  of  goods  is  attended  with  much  confusion,  due 
to  manii)ulation  and  adulteration,  and  therefore  easily  made  the  object 
of  fraud,  inviting  undervaluation. 

The  further  preposterous  demand  of  the  woolgrower  that  skirted 
wools  should  i)ay  double  duty  is  not  entitled  to  consideration.    It  is  an 
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attempt  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  wool.  The  difference  between 
skirted  and  unskirted  in  vahie  at  most  is  trivial,  and  does  not  call  for 
special  legislation.  Further,  it  places  a  premium  on  dishonesty  and 
encourages  the  slovenly  marketing  of  our  wools,  which  is  sufticiently 
deplorable  now. 

J  would  most  decidedly  prefer  the  existing  tariff  to  the  one  that  will  be 
made  necessary  by  the  wool  protection  proposition  of  Judge  Lawrence, 
the  adoption  of  which  J  believe  would  keei)  our  industry  constantly  in 
politics,  with  attending  perplexities  and  uncertainties. 

Wm.  M.  Wood, 
Treasurer  Washington  Mills  Company. 


DISCRIMINATION   TO   BE   AVOIDED. 

New  York,  December  39,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  a  fact  which  has  here- 
tofore been  ignored  in  all  tariff  bills  where  a  specific  duty  is  put  on  wool 
in  the  grease;  and  as  I  presume  that  the  tarili'  you  are  now  framing  will 
put  a  duty  on  this  article,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  putting  before  you 
my  views  in  detail. 

A  specific  duty  per  pound  on  wool  in  the  grease  generally  is  a  discrim- 
inating duty  against  some  producing  countries.  The  value  of  unwashed 
wool,  i.  e.,  the  wool  as  it  comes  oft"  of  the  sheep's  back,  is  based  entirely 
on  what  that  wool  will  yield  as  scoured  wool.     For  instance: 

One  hundred  pounds  of  unwashed  Australian  wool  will  yield  about  50 
pounds  of  scoured  wool  ready  for  the  manufacturer,  whereas  100  pounds 
of  unwashed  Argentine  wool  will  yield  about  35  pounds  of  scoured  wool. 

You  will  readily  see  that  if  100  pounds  of  Australian  wool  pay  the 
same  specific  duty  i)er  pound  as  Argentine  wool  it  creates  a  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  Australia. 

To  illustrate  further,  suppose  the  value  of  scoured  wool  to  be  40  cents 
per  pound,  the  100  pounds  of  Australian  unwashed  wool  would  yield 
$20;  duty  at  11  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  wool,  $11;  net  result,  $9. 
One  hundred  pounds  Argentine  unwashed  wool  would  only  yield  $14; 
duty.  111 ;  net  result,  $3. 

Therefore  a  speciac  duty  on  all  kinds  of  unwashed  wool  is  virtually 
a  prohibitory  duty  on  Argentine  wool. 

1  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  specific  duties,  but  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  duty  should  not  be  the  same  on  all  classes  of  unwashed 
wool. 

William  H.  T.  Hughes, 

Of  Hughes  &  Co, 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  S.  N.  D.  NORTH,  OF  BOSTON,  SECRETARY   OF 
THE   NATIONAL   WOOL   MANUFACTURERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

'Sir.  North  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemeii  of  the  couimittee,  I 
have  been  iii.'^tracted  by  the  executive  coinniitteeof  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers  to  ajjpear  before  the  coinniittee  to  state 
the  view.s  whicli  the  members  of  that  organization  entertain  with  regard 
to  a  revision  of  tlie  taritf,  and  the  principles  which  they  think  ought 
to  govern  in  the  adjustment  of  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule.  I  have 
been  asked  to  state  that  I  appear  also  for  tlie  Maine  Wool  Manufac- 
turers' Club,  which  appointed  a  connnittee  to  be  i)resent  at  this  henr- 
ing,  but  which  committee  has  been  unavoidably  detained.  In  order 
that  I  may  be  able  to  save  your  time  and  say  what  1  have  to  state  in 
the  briefest  i)ossible  form,  I  have  reduced  it  to  Malting-,  and  will  not 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  your  time. 

The  wool  manufacturers  belonging  to  the  National  Association  coun- 
sel moderation  in  the  fixing  of  rates.  They  expect  you  will  grant  them 
adequate  protection,  such  as  experience  has  proven  to  be  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  continue  and  extend  the  industry.  They  want  a  chance 
to  reopen  their  mills,  but  they  neither  ask  nor  desire  excessive  duties. 
They  are  convinced  that  the  best  interests  of  both  the  wool-growing  and 
wool  manufacturing  industries  will  be  ])romoted  by  the  enactment  of  a 
C(mservative  and  reasonable  tariff,  and  that  some  promise  of  perma- 
nence will  thus  exist.  Constant  change  in  the  conditions  under  wlii(;h 
the  wool  manufacture  is  conducted  is  an  evil  only  less  marked  than  a 
tariff  too  low  to  permit  of  competition  with  foreigners.  The  wool  man- 
ufacturers have  recently  had  experience  enough  in  this  line  to  last  a 
lifetime. 

]t  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  the  wool  manufacture  suflered  in  the 
tariff  revision  of  1894  a  discrimination  more  marked  and  damaging  than 
any  other  manufacturing  industry.  W^hether  this  was  done  purposely 
or  inadvertently  is  not  of  present  moment.  The  fact  that  it  was  done 
is  i)roved : 

First,  by  the  direct  effects  upon  the  industry. 

Second,  by  the  evidence  of  the  importations. 

The  months  immediately  preceding  the  revision  of  1894  and  the  two 
years  subseciuent  include  the  most  disastrous  period  in  the  history  of 
the  American  wool  manufacture.  This  statement  is  made  without  any 
reservation  or  qualification  whatever.  During  a  great  part  of  this 
j)eriod  the  bulk  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  machinery  of  the  country  has 
been  wholly  or  partially  idle;  nuich  of  the  remainder  has  made  goods 
that  have  either  been  marketed  at  a  loss  or  are  still  in  stock.  The 
domestic  market  for  woolen  goods  has  since  been  in  a  state  of  absolute 
demoralization.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  more  machinery  in 
operation  than  during  the  summer,  but  the  general  condition  of  the 
manufacture  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be. 

The  wool  manufacturers  are  not  so  blind  as  to  attribute  the  whole  of 
this  prolonged  and  continuing  paralysis  to  the  tariff  revision  of  1894. 
Other  causes  have  been  at  work,  and  all  industries  have  sulfered.  But 
tliere  nuist  be  a  special  cause  why  the  wool  manufacture  has  suffered 
far  more  than  any  other,  and  why  the  pros[)ect  of  a  general  business 
revival  brings  no  i)romise  of  any  improvement  to  this  particular  industry. 

That  special  cause  is  revealed  in  the  record  of  woolen  im])orts.  I 
have  here  a  statement  from  the  rei)orts  of  the  Treasury  Bureau  of 
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statistics  showing  the  value  of  all  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  and 
the  quantity  and  value  of  imi)orts  of  cloth  for  the  calendar  years  1891 
to  1895,  inclusive.  I  have  taken  the  calendar  year  statistics  rather 
than  those  of  the  fiscal  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  woolen  schedule  of 
the  act  of  1894,  as  you  will  remember,  did  not  go  into  effect  until 
Janr.ary  1,  1895.  and  the  statistics  of  the  calendar  years  are  therefore 
exactly  coincident  with  the  operation  of  that  schedule.  In  the  fiscal- 
year  statistics  the  figures  are  so  divided  up  between  the  tariffs  of  1890 
and  1894  that  their  true  significance  is  lost. 

Imports  of  manufactures  of  ivool  atid  of  cloths. 


Tear  ending  December  31— 

Wool  manu- 
factures. 
Value. 

Cloths. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1891 

$34,  010,  945 
37,  515,  308 
30,  238,  506 
17,  342,  682 

11,885,413 
16,  248,  495 
13,  603, 992 
7,214,810 

$11,489,444 
14  068  491 

1892             

1893 

11,460  529 

189-t 

6, 104,  793 

Total 

119,  107,  441 
29,  776,  860 
60,319,301 

48,  952,  710 
12,  238,  178 
40, 070, 143 

43, 123, 257 
10  780  814 

1895 

25,  281,  668 

In  the  analysis  of  this  table  attention  may  be  first  directed  to 
quantities.  The  imports  of  cloths  in  the  calendar  year  1895  ran  up 
to  4(),07(>,00()  i)ounds,  a  quantity  almost  equal  to  the  total  quantity 
imported  in  the  three  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  under  the  act  of  1890. 
The  largest  quantity  of  cloths  imported  in  any  one  year  previously  was 
10,248,313  pounds,  in  1892,  and  the  increase  in  1895  over  the  largest 
previous  year  was  147  per  cent. 

The  total  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  in  1895  were  valued — or 
undervalued — at  100,319,301,  foreign  value.  The  duty-paid  value  of 
these  goods  was  about  $90,000,000.  The  returns  of  the  Federal  census 
for  1890,  deducting  the  duxdications  for  yarns,  etc.,  and  the  cotton  knit 
goods  included,  show  a  total  value  in  domestic  woolen  products  in  that 
year  of  about  -$250,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  duty-paid  value  of  the 
imports  of  1895  was  about  one- third  the  value  of  all  the  woolens  made 
in  our  own  mills  in  a  year  of  manufacturing  activity,  such  as  1890  was. 
They  were  equal  to  about  one-half  the  domestic  production  of  the  year 
1895.  We  have  in  the  (Jnited  States  enough  woolen  machinery,  when 
all  in  operation,  to  supply  all  the  goods  our  people  can  consume. 

These  enormous  importations  at  low  valuations,  crowded  upon  a  slug- 
gish market,  were  what  broke  down  our  domestic  manufacturers.  The 
foreigners  so  completely  overdid  the  ousiness  that  they  have  suffered 
with  our  own  people  from  the  reaction;  and  it  is  true  that  importations 
have  largely  fallen  off  since  about  February  last,  and  are  to-day  com- 
paratively small. 

It  was  this  torrent  of  importatioms,  pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  $5,000,000 
a  month  all  through  1895,  which  broke  down  the  market;  and  the  essence 
of  this  whole  question  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  recoveryof  that  market — 
to  a  point  where  the  manulacturer  can  get  back  a  new  dollar  for  an  old 
one — seems  possible,  under  existing  tariff  conditions.  It  remains  to 
explain  why. 

With  an  increase  of  147  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  cloths  imported, 
as  compared  with  the  largest  previous  year,  there  was  an  increase  of 
only  46  per  cent  in  the  value  of  those  imports,  as  compared  with  the 
same  year.  All  the  time  that  the  quantities  of  imports  were  going  up, 
the  values  were  going  down;  or,  if  the  actual  values  were  not  going 
down  in  all  cases,  the  character  of  the  fabrics  was  shifting  to  lower 
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qualities,  so  as  to  change  the  basis  upon  which  the  American  must  carry- 
on  competition.  The  Treasury  Department  returns  sliow  a  fall  in  the 
unit  of  vahie  per  i)ound  of  imported  cloths  from  IK)  cents  in  1894  to  (51) 
cents  in  189,"), 

To  iict  the  full  si<2:ni(icance  of  this  change  in  the  unit  of  value,  con- 
trast the  three  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  in  which  4 1,7." '.9,000  pounds 
of  iini)()rted  cloths  were  valued  at  |;)7,019.000,  with  the  year  189."),  when 
40,070,090  pounds  were  valued  at  only  J!!25,287,608. 

This  decrease  in  the  unit  of  value  was  of  course  partially  due  to  a 
general  fall  in  values,  but  it  has  been  enormously  increased  by  the  tariff 
of  1894,  working  in  two  ways: 

First.  The  removal  of  the  weight  duties  of  previous  tariffs  let  down 
the  bars  to  the  importation  of  kinds  and  grades  of  cloth  hitherto 
practically  excluded  from  this  country,  an  exclusion  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  our  own  people,  as  we  now  know.  The  ad  valorem  basis 
of  the  tariff  has  allowed  the  imi)()rtation  of  the  lowest  and  meanest 
descriptions  of  goods  made  in  the  world— the  peculiar  products  of  the 
Batley"  and  Dewsbury  districts  in  England,  where  they  have  reduced 
to  an  exact  science  the  business  of  making  woolens  out  of  shoddy, 
mungo,  wastes,  cows'  hair,  and  other  rubbish,  in  the  spinning  and  weav- 
ing of  which  our  American  manufacturers  have  not  yet  learned  the 
rudiments,  although  it  is  clear  that  they  will  have  to  learn  them  if  they 
have  got  to  tight  these  goods  in  the  home  market.  Immense  quantities 
of  these  goods  have  been  thrust  upon  this  market  under  the  present 
law.  They  are  admirably  manufactured,  considering  the  materials 
employed,  and,  while  worthless  for  wear,  are  particularly  attractive 
and  decei)tive  in  iinish  and  api)earance, 

I  have  here,  ^Ir,  Chairman,  a  number  of  samples  of  these  Batley 
cloths  which  1  picked  at  random  from  a  large  quantity  in  my  ottice 
before  leaving  Boston,  which  1  wdl  leave  with  the  committee.  They 
are  valued  abroad  all  the  way  from  1  shilling  up  to  1  shilling  G  pence, 
and  in  some  instances  1  shilling  7  pence. 

The  Chairman,  You  have  spoken  of  the  immense  increase  of  impor- 
tations of  both  wool  and  woolens  in  189.")  over  1893  and  treble  the 
quantity  of  wool  having  been  imported  and  double  the  (luantity  of 
goods  having  been  imported;  can  you  state  also  and  put  in  your 
remarks  what  effect  it  has  u[)on  the  revenue? 

Mr.  North,  I  Avill  do  so. 

The  Ciiatr:\[An,  The  revenue  in  189.3  on  a  much  smaller  importation 
was  in  substance  §42,000,000 '! 

Mr.  North,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Notwithstanding  these  large  importations,  the 
revenue  was  only  §23,000,000;  in  other  words,  the  Covernment  lost 
nearly  820,000,000  of  revenue  while  this  increased  importation  was 
going  on  ? 

Mr.  North.  Y^es,  sir.  1  want  to  say  just  one  word  in  regard  to  these 
cloths,  I  have  in  my  hand  one  single  piece,  which  is  a  very  ingeniously 
manufactured  ])iece  of  goods,  the  cost  of  which  abroad  is  1  shilling,  or 
25  cents,  and  in  which  there  is  not  a  particle  of  new  wool,  the  ]>rice 
to-day  of  stjoured  wool  being,  mc  will  say,  30  cents  ;i  ]»()und,and  that 
piece  of  cloth  is  manulactured  and  sold,  with  all  the  costs  of  manufac- 
turing and  the  manufacturer's  ])r()lit,  ibr  less  than  the  nmrket  price  of  1 
pound  of  clean  wool. 

Mr.  Russell,  What  is  the  weight  of  that? 

Mr,  North.  1  believe  it  is  14  ouiu^es, 

Mr.  Russell.  Is  the  war])  of  that  cotton? 

Mr.  North.  Y'es,  sir;  and  the  tilling  is  made  up  of  worsted  waste; 
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and  experts  who  Lave  examined  these  goods  say  in  their  judgment 
there  is  no  fresh  wool  in  it.  Some  of  these  other  S])ecimens  of  cloth  are 
not  so  creditable  to  the  manufacturer  as  that  i)articular  one.  Some  of 
them  carry  on  their  face 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Does  that  tear  easily  or  wear  out? 

Mr.  North.  Some  of  them  have  been  inxt  through  the  testing  process 
and  show  how  poorly  they  stood  it. 

The  comi)laiiit  of  our  manufacturers,  in  a  word,  is  that  the  higher- 
grade  Amei  ican-made  goods  have  been  compelled  to  compete  for  their 
own  market  at  prices  fixed  or  governed  by  these  worthless  cloths.  The 
whole  range  of  goods  i)rices,  up  to  the  very  highest  qualities,  has  been 
affected  by  this  species  of  competition;  values  have  settled  down,  from 
range  to  range  in  quality,  to  meet  a  level  so  established;  and  whatever 
the  grade,  the  market  refuses  to  absorb  goods  which  can  not  be  sold  at 
prices  which  bear  a  certain  relationship  to  the  standard  thus  estab- 
lished. Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  if  the  conditions 
continue  which  have  introduced  these  goods  here,  the  American  manu- 
facturer must  meet  them  by  the  use  of  similar  niaterials.  There  has 
been  more  shoddy  used  in  American  goods  during  the  year  just  past 
than  es-er  before,  and  more  shoddy,  nuingo,  and  miscellaneous  refuse 
contained  in  the  goods  imported  in  that  year  than  have  come  into  the 
United  States  in  any  previous  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  did  not  hear  your  opening  statement.  What  is 
mnngo  ? 

Mr.  North.  It  is  one  variety,  and  an  inferior  variety,  of  shoddy. 

The  second  difficulty  is  not  less  serious.  It  springs  primarily  from 
the  same  cause — the  ad  valorem  duty.  Not  only  have  market  values 
been  demoralized  in  the  manner  indicated;  they  have  been  further 
obliterated  by  the  systematic  consignment  of  goods  at  prices  lower  than 
the  cost  of  manufacture  abroad,  and  their  sale  in  this  country  at  duty- 
paid  prices  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture  here.  The  domestic  manu- 
facturer, compelled  to  calculate  his  costs  six  months  or  more  in  advance 
of  the  delivery  of  his  goods,  has  been  confronted  always  by  this  specter 
of  undervaluation;  he  has  never  known  during  the  whole  period  that 
this  tarifthas  been  in  operation  whether  the  calculations  he  made  when 
he  went  to  bed  would  meet  the  conditions  which  would  await  him  when 
he  awoke  in  the  morning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  found  that  they 
never  would  meet  them. 

1  do  not  claim  to  possess  direct  personal  knowledge  on  this  matter  of 
undervaluations.  There  are  gentlemen  present  who  can  specifically 
inform  you  of  facts  which  have  come  under  their  personal  and  official 
knowledge  within  the  past  year.  Knowing  what  their  testimony  will 
be,  I  assert  the  belief  of  the  ayooI  manufacturers  who  have  closely 
observed  the  facts,  that  where  the  law  nominally  allows  a  duty  of  40 
and  50  per  cent  on  woolen  goods,  in  the  actual  operation  of  that  law  the 
]irotection  now  accorded  in  this  industry  does  not  exceed  from  30  to  35 
percent,  and  in  some  instances  does  not  equal  this  percentage. 

It  is  tills  conviction,  based  upon  facts  which  will  later  be  detniled  to 
you,  which  leads  the  American  manufacturer  to  say,  as  he  authorizes 
me  to  say  for  him,  that  a  protection  such  as  is  nominally  accorded  him 
in  the  existing  law  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  situa- 
tion, provided,  always,  that  it  shall  be  so  assessed  and  collected  that 
he  will  actually  receive  it. 

His  complaint  is  not  so  much  of  the  rates  of  duty  accorded  him  by 
the  present  tariff,  as  of  the  Ibrm  in  which  they  are  assessed  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  collected. 
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He  objects  also  to  divi(liu<i-  lines  iu  the  levying  of  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
and  particularly  to  the  dividing  line  in  the  present  tariff  at  50  cents  a 
pound,  ingeniously  thrust  into  the  law  at  what  has  proved  to  be  a  dan- 
ger point  in  the  present  market  conditions  to  invite  and  tempt  import- 
ers to  save  10  per  cent  in  their  duties  by  an  undervaluation  which,  in 
many  instances,  need  not  exceed  2  or  3  cents  a  pound.  The  wool  man 
ufacturers  always  have  protested,  and  always  will  protest,  against  the 
indefensible  discrimination  of  these  dividing  lines,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  ad  valorem  duties.  An  ad  valorem  duty  is  a  duty  determined  by 
value;  it  is  greater  or  less  as  the  cost  is  high  or  low,  and  the  cheaper 
goods  need  and  are  entitled  to  receive  the  same  ad  valorem  duty  as  the 
most  expensive  goods.  Ihe  labor  cost  bears  practically  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  total  cost  in  all  grades. 

1  have  in  my  hand  a  statement  furnished  by  the  United  States  con- 
sul at  Bradford,  England,  showing  the  prices  current  of  worsted  coat- 
ings in  Yorkshire  in  June,  1895,  July,  1890,  and  October,  1890,  and  this 
pi-ice  list  shoAvs  very  curiously  the  operations  of  this  dividing  line  at 
50  cents. 


Price  current  of  worsted  coatiiujs. 

June,  1895. 

July,  1896. 

October  25, 
1896. 

Clay  twilled  worsteds,  37  inches : 

s.   d.      s.  d. 
1    7i  to  1  10 
1     8i  to  2    0 

1  9'  to  2     1 

2  0    to  2    5 
2     IJ  to  2    7 
2     3    to  2    9 
2    6    to  3    6 
2    9    to  3    9 

s.  d. 
1    8    . 
1     9 

1  10* 

2  14 
2    3 
2    4i 
2    7* 
2  lOJ 

«.  d. 
1    6h 

1    7i 
1    84 

1  Hi 

2  OJ 
2    2i 
2    4i 
2    7i 

18-ounce 

20-ouuce 

These  prices  are  for  medium  qualities,  black;  blue,  IJd.  higher. 


June,  1895. 

July,  1896. 

October  25, 
1896. 

French  backs,  37  inches : 

t.  d.      s.  d. 

2    14  to  2    34 
2    34  to  2    6 
.     2    64  to  2    9 
2  10    to  3    1 

2    2    to  2    5 
2    4    to  2    7 
2    6    to  2    9 

s.  d. 
2    34 
2    54 
2    84 
2  114 

2    3 
2    5 
2    7 

«.  d. 
1  11 

2    2 

2    5 

2    8 

Mixtures,  37  inches : 

2    2 

2    5 

2    6 

Mixtures  advance  2d.  per  ou^ce. 

The  quotations  indicate  a  number  of  instances  in  which  in  July,  1896, 
certain  goods,  if  honestly  valued,  would  pay  50  per  cent  duty,  and  the 
same  goods  three  months  later,  if  honestly  valued,  would  pay  40  i)er 
cent  duty,  tnere  navmg  been  absolutely  no  change  in  the  goods  at  all 
in  that  inter\al,  and  tlie  change  in  the  classitication  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  goods  are  valued  right  on  the  line  when  honestly  valued, 
and  if  they  are  just  a  little  above  the  line,  a  penny  or  a  (.'ent's  differ- 
ence, it  is  the  simplest  thing  to  get  them  under  that  line,  and  the  man- 
ufactuier  is  not  able  to  understand  any  good  reason  why  the  tariff 
should  be  40  i)er  cent  on  a  i)iece  of  goods  one  day  and  50  per  cent  on 
he  same  piece  of  goods  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Ttrner.  Is  not  that  the  inevitable  o])eration  of  specific  duties 
in  regard  to  the  Huctuations  of  the  market? 

Mr.  North.  Did  you  say  specific  duties? 

Mr.  Turner.  Sometimes  a  specific  duty  is  a  certain  ad  valorem  by 
reason  of  the  changes  in  the  market? 
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Mr.  North.  It  does  not  affect  the  ainount  of  duty  paid  from  day  to 
day,  if  it  is  specitic. 

Mr.  Turner.  Uut  it  affects  the  tax  paid  by  the  consuiuer'? 

Mr.  North.  The  tax  i)ai(l  by  the  consumer  is  always  the  same  if  the 
duty  is  si)ecitic. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  is  hirge  or  small  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  North.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  regarding  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
protection;  but  is  there  not  some  interest  of  the  consumer  in  this 
matter? 

Mr.  North.  Undoubtedly,  sir.  The  proposition  I  make  is,  that  the 
American  manufacturer  can  not  calculate  his  cost  and  make  his  market 
price  to  compete  with  goods  which  one  day  are  to  i)ay  a  tariff'  of  .50  per 
cent  when  on  the  following  day  or  following  week  he  must  compete 
against  those  same  goods  i)aying  a  duty  of  only  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Turner.  Did  you  witness  or  read  the  hearings  had  before  this 
committee  at  the  last  session  in  which  statements  were  made  by  the 
general  appraisers  at  the  port  of  New  York? 

Mr.  North.  I  did,  sir;  1  heard  some  of  them,  and  have  read  them  all. 

Mr.  Turner.  ])o  you  remember  they  put  the  margin  of  deception 
and  fraud  at  a  very  small  percentage — that  is,  most  of  the  appraisers? 
One  gentleman  was  opposed  to  ad  valorem  rate,  but  the  other  gentle- 
men thought  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  importations  was  honest, 

Mr.  North.  Well,  sir;  that  may  be  true.  I  believe  the  great  bulk 
of  the  importers  are  honest.  I  believe  the  invoiced  goods  that  come 
into  this  country  are  very  apt  to  be  honestly  invoiced.  I  think  the 
trouble  is  almost  entirely,  but  not  wholly,  confined  to  the  consigned 
goods,  and  I  think  the  method  of  importing  by  consignment  is  very 
largely  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  undervaluation,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  undervaluation  can  be  prevented  in  an  ad  valorem  tariff  so  long* 
as  consignments  of  goods  are  permitted. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  aware  at  that  point  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
The  consignments  represent  a  very  large  branch  of  trade  now  to  which 
the  country  has  become  accustomed. 

Mr.  North.  I  have  been  told  that  in  woolens  the  consigned  goods 
constitute  a  very  large  majority  of  all  woolens  that  come  into  this 
country.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  fact,  but  I  have  been  told  that  is 
the  case,  and  that  simply  increases  and  emphasizes  the  difficulty  that 
the  American  manufocturer  has  to  contend  with  under  such  a  tariff". 

The  wool  manufacturer  asks,  then,  that  whatever  protection  is  given 
him  maybe  given,  in  part  at  least,  in  specific  form,  so  arranged  that  the 
opportunity  and  inducement  to  undervaluation  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  and  the  law  shall  operate  with  certainty,  exactness,  and  equity. 

When  it  comes  to  the  suggestion  of  a  scheme  whereby  the  ad  valorem 
may  be  wholly  done  away  with,  the  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  wit  of  man  has  not  yet  been  able  to  devise  one  that  is  perfectly 
equitable  in  operation. 

1  have  here  the  draft  of  a  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  which  has  been  at  work  lor  nearly 
a  year  in  connection  with  the  ex])erts  of  the  l'hiladeli)hia  Textile 
School  in  an  earnest,  even  desperate  effort  to  devise  such  a  form  of 
duty.  The  sum  total  of  the  re^jort  is  the  conclusion  that  the  thing  is 
impossible,  because  of  the  thousands  of  variations — in  weave,  in  texture, 
in  materials,  and  in  finish — which  distinguish  woolen  goods  from  those 
of  all  other  textile  manufactures. 

Jt  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  relationship,  fixed  and  defi- 
nite, beween  any  of  the  constituents,  whether  it  be  weight,  or  threads, 
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or  weave,  or  counts  of  yarn,  and  the  value  of  the  fabric  or  the  cost  of 
its  making".  In  a  word,  it  is  impossible  to  dispense  altogether  with  the 
ad  valorem  principle. 

This  misfortune  is  i)artially  remedied,  and  only  partially,  by  the 
compound  schedule  of  duties  which  a  duty  upon  wool  necessitates.  It 
is  true  that  the  specific  dutj'  nnder  this  arraugement  is  not  a  i)art  of 
the  protective  duty,  but  it  enters  into  the  total  duty  the  foreigner 
nuist  ])ay,  in  a  form  which  undervaluation  can  iu)t effect;  and  the  under- 
valuation that  occurs  upon  the  ad  valorem  side,  when  thus  spread 
over  the  whole  duty,  is  somewhat  miuimized,  not  by  reason  of  any 
extra  or  hidden  ])rotection  contained  in  the  specitic  duty,  but  because 
the  latter  is  all  collected  and  the  percentage  of  undervaluation  upon 
the  whole  duty  is  correspondingly  reduced.  The  specitic  duty  thus 
assessed  is  commonly  known  as  the  compensatory  duty. 

We  come  now  to  a  discussion  of  this  compensatory  duty.  It  lias 
often  been  explained  to  this  committee,  but  as  its  membership  changes 
it  becomes  necessary  to  explain  it  again,  for  it  is  the  vital  i)art,  the 
keyst(me  of  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule.  Without  it  the  wool  manu- 
facturer can  ncH  exist  in  this  country  nnder  a  wool  duty,  and  without 
it  no  duty  on  wool  can  be  high  enough  to  be  of  the  slightest  service  to 
the  woolgrower.  In  fact,  the  com])ensatory  duty  is  a  part  of  the  wool 
duty,  and  to  the  grower  the  most  imimrtant  part. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  industry  that  it  is  the  only  one  upon 
whose  raw  materials  the  exigencies  of  the  i)rotective  i)olicy  require 
that  a  duty  shall  be  placed  which  correspondingly  increases  its  cost. 
In  the  few  other  cases  where  a  duty  is  levied  on  the  raw  material  it  is 
not  a  material  factor  in  the  price  of  the  linished  ])roduct.  In  the  case 
of  wool,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  instance  along  the  whole  line  of  dutia- 
ble articles — whatever  the  amount  of  the  tax  you  shall  decide  to  impose, 
it  will  be  added  to  the  costs  of  the  manufacture.  If  imported,  the  whole 
duty  is  added  to  cost;  if  domestic  grown,  practically  the  whole  of  the 
duty.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  fouml  at  page  3S4  of  volume  1  of 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Wholesale  Prices  and 
Wages,  made  in  1893.  The  course  of  domestic- wool  i)rices  since  the 
removal  of  the  wool  duty  has  completely  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the 
conclusions  of  Manger  &  Avery  in  1S92.  Ohio  XX  wool  has  dropi)ed 
in  value  in  the  face  of  e(jual  competition  from  29  cents  in  LS<)i5  to  18.^ 
cents  per  i)Ound  in  1S9G  as  given  in  that  report.  The  1S92  \nk-e  on  the 
scoured  basis  was  about  M  cents  above  the  value  ])er  scoured  i)ound  of 
the  London  i)rice  of  tlie  corresponding  grade  of  Australian  wool,  while 
the  189(1  ])rice  is  below  the  London  scoured-wool  ])rice  of  the  like  grade 
of  Australian  wool. 

The  restoration  of  a  duty  on  wool  will  again  reverse  these  price  rela- 
tions, and  that  duty  will  be  added  to  the  manufacturing  costs.  It 
must  therefore  be  made  good  to  the  nninufacturer,  in  addition  to  the 
protection  you  allow  him  on  his  own  account,  if  he  is  to  C()m])ete  with 
Euroi)ean  manufacturers,  all  of  whom  have  free  wool. 

This,  in  a  word,  is  the  i)urpose  of  tlie  compensatory  duty  on  goods;  to 
place  the  American  manufacturer  in  thesanui])osition  as  thougli  lie  liad 
his  wool  free  of  duty:  to  start  him,  so  far  as  ])ossible,  on  tlie  same  basis 
as  the  cotton  manufacturer,  the  silk  manufacturer,  and  every  other 
manufacturer.  The  comixMisatory  duty,  as  heretofore  arranged,  has 
never  been  sutlicieiit  to  fully  a(;comi)lisIi  this,  as  will  be  shown.  With 
the  lapse  of  tinu;,  with  the  deve]o])iiu'nt  of  the  industry,  with  the 
increasing  demand  for  foreign  wools  of  kinds  and  (jualities  not  produced 
here,  or  ])r()du(;ed  in  insufficient  quantities,  the  adjustnu'ut  of  the  com- 
pensatory duty  becomes  less  and  less  ad(!fpnite  to  the  purpose  in  view. 
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But  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised;  and  if  the  wool  duty  is  to  be 
restored,  it  is  its  inevitable  and  indispensable  accompaniment. 

The  manner  in  which  the  compensatory  duty  is  calculated  is  very 
simple.  It  is  based  upcm  the  shrinkaiie  of  the  wools  accessible  to  foreign 
manufacturers.  The  degree  of  this  shrinkage  is  established  and  known 
the  world  over,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  4  pounds  of  greasy  wool,  such  as  is 
most  common  in  the  world's  markets,  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of 
cloth.  If  we  take  the  case  of  a  Mestiza  or  Argentine  wool,  shrinking  G7 
per  cent,  we  shall  have  left,  out  of  every  100  pounds,  33  pounds  of  clean 
wool,  which  will  lose  35  per  cent  more  in  the  different  processes  of  man- 
ufacture, leaving  21.45  pounds  of  cloth,  or  4,00  pounds  of  the  greasy 
wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth.  So  that  on  these  wools  the  proportion  of  4 
to  1  is  not  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  manufacturer,  and  hence  his 
purchases  in  the  foreign  markets  are  necessarily  confined  to  wool  of 
lighter  shrinkage. 

The  insufhcieucy  of  the  compensatory  duty  in  the  case  in  question 
may  thus  be  computed : 

From  wool  shrinking  07  per  cent,  as  in  the  preceding  illustration, 
21.45  pounds  of  cloth  are  produced.  Under  the  law  of  1890  the  duty 
on  100  pounds  of  this  wool  was  $11,  and  the  compensatory  duty  at  44 
cents  a  i^ouud  on  21.45  pounds  of  cloth  was  $0.44,  or  $1.50  less  than  the 
duty  the  manufacturer  paid  on  his  wool,  a  loss  of  7.3  cents  per  pound  on 
his  cloth. 

If  the  calculation  is  made  on  wool  shrinking  70  per  cent,  the  disad- 
vantage is  still  greater,  thus: 

Duty  on  100  pounds  of  wool,  $11;  shrinkage  in  scouring,  70  per  cent, 
leaving  of  clean  wool  30  pounds;  35  per  cent  shrinkage  in  manufac- 
ture, 10.1  pounds,  leaving  19^  pounds  of  cloth.  Duty  on  19.]-  pounds  of 
cloth  at  44  cents  per  pound,  $8.58,  or  $2.42  less  than  the  duty  paid  on 
the  wool,  a  sum  equal  to  14.4  cents  per  pound  on  the  cloth.  This 
puts  the  American  manufacturer  under  a  disadvantage,  as  compared 
with  the  foreigner,  of  12.4  cents  per  pound  of  such  cloth  made,  notwith- 
standing the  compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  competent  authority  that  of  the  world's 
clothing  wools  only  about  10  per  cent  shrinks  50  per  cent  or  less,  and 
that  of  the  remaining  90  per  cent  the  bulk  will  shrink  70  per  cent  or 
more,  making  the  average  shrinkage  not  less  than  08  per  cent.  Since 
this  formula  was  first  adopted  in  1867  there  has  been  an  enormous 
development  in  the  world's  sujjplj^  of  heavy-shrinkage  wools,  particu- 
larly frour  South  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilope.  As  this  supply 
has  increased,  the  disadvantages  of  the  American  manufacturer,  by 
reason  of  the  wool  duty,  have  corresi)ondingly  increased. 

I  will  not  detain  you  by  the  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  formula, 
but  ask  that  it  may  be  published  in  the  record  of  these  hearings,  not 
only  the  old  evidence,  which  is  as  accurate  as  ever,  but  some  important 
new  testimony  that  has  been  gathered. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  tile  it  with  your  written  statement  and  it 
will  be  printed  with  the  hearings. 

Mr.  North.  I  would  simply  say,  however,  there  is  some  interesting  and 
important  new  testimony  added  to  the  old  records.  INIore  particularly, 
I  have  here  three  statements  based  upon  the  actual  experience  of  one 
of  our  largest  worsted  mills,  showing  the  actual  results  in  the  business 
of  the  mill  for  a  year,  covering  in  one  case  a  million  and  a  half  pounds 
of  wool  and  covering  in  another  case  800,000  i)ounds  of  wool  and  in 
another  case  nearly  2,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  the  actual  business  of 
the  mills  taken  from  its  books  and  records,  showing  in  every  iustauce 
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tliat  the  coinpensation  secured  at  four  to  one  is  not  sufficient  to  reim- 
burse the  costs  in  that  particuhir  mill. 

Mr.  Grosv]:nok.  Do  you  propose  to  speak  of  the  dittereuce,  if  there 
is  one,  between  the  South  American  avooI  and  the  Australian  wool  in 
this  matter  of  sliriukage?  Your  calculation  is  based  upon  South 
American  wool,  as  1  understand  ? 

Mr.  XoRTii.  Yes,  sir;  the  calculation  is  necessarily  based  upon  the 
heavy-shrinkage  wool,  because  that  is  the  wool  that  is  accessible  to  the 
foreign  competitor  of  the  American  manufacturer,  and  you  have  got  to 
make  these  calculations  not  on  your  wool,  but  on  his  wool. 

Mr.  WnEELER.  These  wools  include  about  90  per  cent? 

Mr.  North.  The  heavy-shrinkage  wool,  shrinking  from  GO  to  70  per 
cent,  constitute  90  per  cent  of  the  clothing  wools  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Grostenor.  Then  the  Australian  wool  is  not  a  very  important 
factor  in  your  judgment *? 

Mr.  North.  A  great  many  Australian  wools  will  shrink  in  that  pro- 
portion. There  is  evidently  a  little  misapprehension  in  regard  to 
Australian  wools. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know  something  about; 
I  do,  at  least.  ^Yhat  proportion  of  the  Australian  wool  will  shrink  only 
50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  North.  I  should  say  only  a  very  small  proportion.  Mr.  Justice 
says  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  Australian  clothing  wools. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  It  was  testified  yesterday  that  all  of  the  Australian 
wool  is  Y)ractically  the  grade  of  washed  wool  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  North.  I  did  not  hear  any  such  testimony. 

Mr.  AYheeler.  Judge  Lawrence  said  that. 

Mr.  North.  Mr.  Justice  did  not  make  any  such  statement  as  that. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEK.  I  understood  Mr.  Lawrence  to  say  this  Australian 
wool  if  skirted  was  practically  of  a  shrinkage  about  equivalent  to  the 
washed  wools  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  North.  If  Judge  Lawrence  made  that  statement,  I  am  quite  sure 
upon  reconsideration  he  will  be  glad  to  modify  it. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  Judge  is  present. 

Mr.  Grosyenor.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  your  statement  la 
regard  to  Australian  wool  applies  to  that  imported  into  this  country  or 
that  which  exists  only? 

Mr.  North.  It  applies  to  the  wools  as  they  exist,  of  course.  I  make 
no  statement  regarding  the  wools  imported  into  this  country.  Those 
are  necessarily  of  the  very  lightest  shrinkage.  My  statement  is  also 
confined  to  the  merino  wools  of  Australia,  and  not  to  wools  of  class  II. 

The  Chair.aian.  IJight  on  that  point,  because  it  concerns  the  point 
you  are  discussing,  is  it  true  10  per  cent  of  the  Australian  wools  that 
are  now  of  light  shrinkage  are  correspondingly  raised  in  value  abroad 
in  consequence  of  that  light  shrinkage,  and  therefore  our  manufactur- 
ers in  importing  those  wools  have  to  pay  that  difference,  whereas  their 
competitors  abroad  may  take  the  heavy  shrinking  wools  and  use  them  in 
the  mannfacture  of  goods,  and  so  practically  the  domestic  manufacturer 
is  l)ronght  into  competition  with  those  high-shrinking  wools? 

Mr.  NoRTiL  Undonbtedly  that  is  true.  I  have  a  word  on  that  i)oint 
a  little  further  along  in  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  That  shows  the  misai)i)iehension  which  sometimes 
exists,  that  because  liglit  sliriidvage  wools  are  imported,  therefore  there 
is  an  advantage,  but  the  manufactuier  must  i)ay  tlie  increased  cost  on 
those  wools  growing  out  of  that  liglit  shrinkage,  and  he  is  thrown  into 
coni[)etitiou  with  foreign  manufacturers  who  use  high  shrinkage  wools; 
that  is  your  point:? 
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Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  siuce  this  formula  was  first  definitely  deter- 
mined and  investigat(  d  and  indorsed  by  the  I'nited  States  Kevenue 
Commission  of  1S07.  Every  Congress  which  has  since  jjassed  a  tariff 
containing  a  wool  duty  has  recognized  it  as  correct;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  never  been  impeached  in  any  ]>articnlar,  at  any  i)oint,  in  any 
quarter.  It  has  never  been  impeached,  because  it  is  absolutely  unas- 
sailable, and  the  only  just  criticism  upon  it  is  that  it  is  inadequate  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  in  view.  It  does  not  and  can  not  place  the 
domestic  manufacturer  in  the  position  of  advantage  he  would  occupy 
if  he  had  his  materials  free  of  duty. 

The  formula  has  been  questioned,  however,  in  some  quarters,  and  the 
attempt  made  to  inculcate  the  impression  that  the  wool  manufacturers, 
in  some  secret  and  undescribable  way,  get  some  undue  and  hidden 
advantage  out  of  this  compensatory  duty,  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 
This  im])ression  grows  out  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  there  are  some 
fabrics  made  in  the  manufacture  of  which  four  pounds  of  some  kinds 
of  greasy  wool  are  not  required.  It  will  easily  be  seen,  from  what  has 
been  said  of  the  relation  of  the  shrinkage  to  this  problem,  that  iu 
exceptional  cases  this  must  necessarily  be  so;  but  the  gain  to  the  user 
of  domestic  wools  exclusively  is  much  less  than  he  himself  supposes. 

A  study  of  the  clips  of  all  the  States  shows  that  the  average  shrink- 
age of  domestic  wools  as  marketed  is  00  per  cent;  and  if  from  these 
averages  are  excluded  the  washed  wools,  it  will  be  found  that  the  aver- 
age shrinkage  of  domestic  wools  easily  reaches  05  per  cent.  In  the  case 
of  the  user  of  foreign  wools,  no  advantage  from  this  source  exists, 
because  if  he  buys  a  wool  of  lighter  shrinkage  he  must  pay  for  it 
accordingly.  It  is  true  that  Ohio  or  Michigan  washed  wools  do  not 
shrink  in  manipulation  to  the  extent  of  shrinkage  indicated.  Some  of 
the  Australian  wools  do  not  shrink  in  the  proportion  indicated.  But 
whether  they  do  or  not  is  not  in  the  case.  The  American  manufacturer 
must  be  reimbursed  on  the  basis  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  wools  used  by 
his  foreign  competitors,  or  available  for  the  latter's  use,  in  order  to 
equalize  the  disadvantage  arising  to  him  from  the  duty  charges  on  sim- 
ilar wools.  Xo  demonstrations  of  a  relatively  smaller  shrinkage  in 
certain  selected  wools  aftect  or  impugn  the  calculation. 

In  some  cloths,  again,  the  loss  in  manufacturing  is  not  as  large  as  in 
other  fabrics.  In  stating  the  manufacturing  loss  at  3~)  per  cent,  we  seek 
to  fix  a  fair  average.  The  loss  will,  in  fact,  run  all  the  way  from  25  up  to 
45  per  cent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fabric.  It  was  a  source  of 
bitter  complaint  against  the  tariff  of  1807  by  the  large  manufacturers 
of  face  goods  in  this  country,  that  the  compensatory  arrangement  dis- 
criminated against  their  manufacture  unfairly  and  unjustly,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  great  loss  of  material  in  the  finishing  processes,  and  the 
complaint  was  unhai3i)ily  well  founded, 

i^o  rule  based  upon  such  an  arbitrary  and  uncertain  thing  as  a  uni- 
form duty  on  every  variety  of  wool,  irrespective  of  condition,  can  be 
made  to  hit  exactly  every  case,  but  you  must  so  arrange  the  duty  as  to 
approximately  hit  the  higher  case,  or  your  legislation  will  in  its  effect 
forbid  the  manufacture  of  these  higher  grades  of  goods  in  this  countrj^, 
the  grades  in  which  American  manufacturers  are  striving  to  advance, 
and  in  which  competition  with  foreigners  is  now  the  most  difficult. 

This  adjustment  of  the  compensatory  duty  is  the  only  possible  one, 
if  the  domestic  manufacture  is  to  be  preserved,  so  long  as  a  duty  is 
imposed  upon  wool.  If  that  duty  is  assessed  in  specific  Ibrm  upon  the 
greasy  wool,  the  compensatoiy  duty  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
possess  some  of  the  irregularities  Avhich  characterize  its  basis,  the  wool 
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duty.  As  heretofore  assessed,  as  you  are  uow  asked  to  re-assess  it,  the 
■wool  duty  bears  no  fixed  relationship  to  the  value  of  the  material  to 
■which  it  is  applied.  It  maybe  equivalent  to  HO  ])er  cent  ad  valorem,  or 
it  may  mount  up  to  ir)0  i>er  centum,  accordin<;-  to  tlie  shrinkage.  It  is 
so  assessed  that  there  is  absolutely  no  relationship  between  tlic  duty  and 
the  value.  It  is  a  duty  compelling,'  the  American  purchaser  of  foreign 
wool  to  pay  a  tax  upon  every  i)Ound  of  dirt  and  grease  which  it  con- 
tains in  its  greasy  state,  and  it  amounts,  when  we  adjust  it  to  the  value 
of  the  wool  itself,  in  its  clean  state,  to  a  sum  double  or  triple  what  it 
appears  to  be,  according  to  the  shrinkage. 

The  CuAiKMAis'.  Your  point  is  this:  That  clothing  wool  varying  iu 
value  abroad,  say  frt)m  8  to  24  cents,  if  one  round  duty  of  10  ceuts  per 
pound  is  imposed,  that  will  make  the  duty  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
the  20-cent  wool  and  make  the  duty  on  the  8-ceut  wool  125  per  cent. 
That  is  your  i^oint? 

Mr.  North.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  you  not  say  the  remedy  for  these  inequalities 
•would  be  the  ad  valorem  rates,  as  Mr.  Moses  suggests? 

Mr.  North.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  ad  valorem  rate  would 
remedy  them,  sir. 

The  (chairman.  How  -would  it  affect  the  question  of  undervaluation 
if  it  should  be  imposed? 

Mr.  North.  An  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  -wool? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  about  classifying  wool? 

Mr.  North.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  commodity  sold  in  the  world 
of  any  description,  the  market  value  of  which  is  moie  accurately,  pub- 
licly, and  universally  known  than  that  of  wool.  It  is  like  cotton,  wheat, 
and  other  staple  products  iu  that  respect.  All  the  wools  of  the  world 
practically  which  reach  the  public  market  are  sold  at  auction.  This 
country  is  the  only  large  manufacturing  country  -where  the  sale  of  wool 
is  not  in  open  markets. 

Mr.  FiSLER,  of  Philadelphia.  Are  there  any  sales  of  wool  made  at 
private  sale  in  London  ? 

Mr.  North.  Undoubtedly  a  great  many  of  them  between  auctions. 

Mr.  FiSLER.  Is  that  i)rice  published  t 

Mr.  North.  Those  sales  undoubtedly  occur  on  the  basis  of  the  public 
quotations  Avliich  are  reached  at  the  auction  sales. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  13o  any  cities  iu  the  -world  sell  futures  on  wool,  like 
cotton  and  wheat  iu  this  country? 

Mr.  North.  Not  on  wool  itself.  They  sell  futures  on  tops,  such  as 
Mr.  Justice  exhibited  here  yesterday,  wool  in  a  scoured  and  semi-manu- 
factured condition.  Those  sales  of  futures  occur  at  Antwerp  and  iu 
Germany  also. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Do  yoii  know  whether  or  not  any  com])laiuts  are 
made  by  woolgrowers  that  the  sales  of  futures  are  having  a  detrimental 
eflect  upon  the  ])rices? 

Mr.  North.  What  woolgrowers! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  woolgrowers  of  the  world.  Do  yoii  hear  any 
complaint  of  it? 

Mr.  North.  I  do  not  know.     I  never  heard  any. 

]\lr.  Wheeler.  You  know  there  is  a  complaint  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  of  the  sales  of  futures  in  wheat  and  cotton.  I  did 
not  know  ])ut  that  the  same  thing  mi<ilit  have  been  true  of  wool. 

Mr.  North.  1  thiuk  the  sale  of  futures  iu  tops  is  very  limited  as 
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compared  to  the  whole  amount  of  wool  sold,  and  it  can  not  have  any 
very  deleterious  effect  as  yet. 

Mr.  TuR>.'ER.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you  there,  you  suyjjested  a  line 
of  inquiry  which  is  interestinft'  gentlemen  wlio  occupy  my  point  of  view 
very  much.  Have  our  manufa(;torics  or  our  manufacturers  had  an 
oi)portunity  to  adjust  themselves  and  their  machinery  fully  to  the  state 
of  free  wool  provided  by  the  present  law  ? 

jMr.  North,  Well,  they  have  not  been  running  much  machinery  since 
the  Wilson  law  went  into  effect. 

JMr.  Turner.  You  mean  to  say  it  has  operated  unfavorably  upon 
them  ? 

Mr.  North.  The  ])resent  law?  I  do,  most  certainly.  1  have  stated 
that  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis. 

Mr.  Turner.  1  did  not  mean,  sir,  to  put  you  ui)on  this  line  on  which 
you  touch,  but  meant  to  confine  the  inijuiry  strictly  to  the  effect  of  your 
free  raw  material,  not  as  to  whether  ade(]uate  protection  is  given  to 
the  manufacturers.  That  was  a  matter  1  was  not  inquiring  about;  but 
I  wish  to  know  what  has  been  the  experience  of  manufacturers  as  to 
the  effect  of  free  wool.  Is  there  not  a  large  sentiment  in  your  organi- 
zation in  favor  of  free  wool? 

Mr.  North.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  experience  for  the  last  two  years  has  rather 
tended  the  other  way  to  create  the  opinion  that  free  wool  is  not  favora- 
ble to  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  North.  Well,  I  was  not  answering  the  question  quite  in  that 
form  because  you  did  not  put  it  in  that  form  before. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  what  I  meant.  1  am  not  talking  about  the 
compensatory  duty  to  the  manufacturer,  or  a  protective  duty  to  the 
manufacturer,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  policy  of  free  raw  materials 
to  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  North.  Now,  in  answer  to  the  question  I  will  say  that,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  all  of  the  wool  manufacturers,  without  any 
exception,  who  were  originally  in  favor  of  a  duty  upon  wool  as  neces- 
sary to  a  perfect  adjustment  of  the  i)rotective  tariff"  are  still  strongly  in 
favor  of  it,  and  are  as  willing  to  have  a  wool  duty  imposed  upon  wool 
again,  as  before  they  had  experience  in  the  use  of  free  wool.  I  do  not 
know^  whether  you  regard  that  as  a  direct  answ^er  to  your  question  or  not. 

Mr.  Turner\  Not  quite. 

Mr.  North,  I  meant  it  to  be  as  nearly  so  as  I  could  make  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  advocate  as  high  a  tax  as  12  cents  a  pound,  as 
demanded  here  ? 

Mr.  North.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  advocate  a  moderate  tax? 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Of  course,  your  organization  includes  all  classes  of  wool 
manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  North.  Of  all  descriptions, 

Mr.  Turner.  Also  carpet  manufacturers? 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner,  Have  not  members  of  your  organization  been  sending 
carpets  to  England  and  selling  them  with  great  success  there? 

Mr.  North.  There  is  one  carpet  manufactory  established  in  this 
country  selling  carpets  in  England;  it  does  not  happen,  however,  to 
be  a  member  of  our  organization.  That  is  the  Smith  Company,  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  represent  them? 
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Mr.  North.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  EussELL.  How  long  Las  it  been  stopped? 

Mr.  KoRTH.  I  think  it  was  finally  closed  about  two  weeks  alter  the 
election;  possibly  a  few  days  after  the  election.  1  tliink  it  was  the  4th 
of  Xovember.     1  am  just  told  it  is  running  now. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  understood  your  answer  which  was  made  a  while  ago 
in  reply  to  be  this,  that  whatever  might  be  the  protective  duty  to  the 
manufacturers  on  the  finished  article,  there  is  no  advanta<;e  to  the  wool 
manufacturer  in  free  raw  materials 

Mr.  XoRTH.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  any  sMch  idea. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  would  you  say,  sir,  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KoRTH.  I  would  say  undoubtedly  there  is  great  advantage  to 
him  in  free  raw  material. 

3Ir.  Turner.  In  what  does  that  advantage  consist — a  wider  range 
of  selection  in  the  texture  of  the  wool? 

Mr.  North.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Greater  ability  to  conform  to  taste  and  fashion? 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  there  is  an 
obvious  advantage. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  misunderstood  you  entirely  on  your  first  answer,  or 
you  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  North.  I  thought  you  wanted  to  elicit  from  me  a  statement 
whether  the  manufacturers  had  changed  their  attitude  on  the  question 
of  the  duty  on  raw  material. 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir;  I  am  glad  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of 
sajang  so  many  factories  are  idle.     I  am  myself  sorry  they  are. 

Mr.  North.  I  have  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  I  would  like  to  see  them  prosper. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  say  the  manufacturers  do  not  ask  any  higher 
duty  than  12  cents  a  pound.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  what  rate  they 
ask  on  raw  wool? 

Mr.  North.  The  manufacturers  are  opposed  to  so  high  a  duty,  but 
they  have  named  no  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Bearing  right  on  that  point,  is  it  not  the  general 
opinion  of  the  manufacturers  of  wool  that  a  duty  on  wool,  while  there 
are  disadvantages  in  the  direction  you  have  suggested,  is  an  enormous 
advantage  to  the  manufacturer  of  woolens  more  than  com])ensatory  for 
any  disadvantages,  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  the  mass  of  the  ])eople, 
especially  tarmers,  additional  purchasing  i)ower,  and  therefore  making 
a  larger  nuirketfor  the  manufactures  in  this  country? 

Mr.  North.  There  is  that  point  of  view. 

The  Chairman.  That  difference  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  of 
great  advantage? 

Mr.  North.  Certainly,  sir. 

]\Ir.  Turner.  It  is  unfair,  of  course,  to  try  all  our  theories  over  you, 
but  1  would  like  myself  to  extend  that  inciuirj-  a  little;  but  I  see  you 
have  a  statement  which  you  ])refer  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Turner  undertook  to  try  his  theory  and  I 
thought  it  ])roper  to  have  the  other  theory  go  with  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  all  classes  in  the 
country,  the  wheat  grower  as  well  as  the  cotton  grower,  to  have  more 
capacity  to  consume  woolens  than  they  would  have  under  high-priced 
fabrics  ? 

Mr.  North.  I  will  say  to  you,  Judge  Turner,  1  am  Just  now  about  in 
my  argunu^nt  to  reach  the  i)oint  of  tlie  disadvantages  which  a  wool  duty 
imposes  upou  the  manufacturer. 
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Mr.  TuBNER.  Then  I  was  anticipating. 

Mr.  North.  You  were. 

The  grower  liimself  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  who  can  hint  at  a 
disproportionate  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  by  reason  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  compensatory  duty,  for  it  is  the  grower  who  ])uts  into  the 
tariff"  law  the  provision  that  the  duty  on  washed  wools  shall  be  double 
the  duty  on  greasy  wool,  which  signities  a  shrinkage  of  50  i)er  cent 
between  the  two  stages,  and  the  provision  that  the  duty  on  scoured 
Avool  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  on  greasy  wool.  These  propositions 
establish  in  the  law  a  uniform  shrinkage  of  GG?^  per  cent.  But,  what  is 
even  more  to  the  i)oint,  they  compel  the  manufacturer  to  import  his 
wools  in  the  greasy  condition. 

The  compensatory  duty  is  really  based  upon  an  average  shrinkage  as 
low  as  (!0  i»er  cent,  as  has  been  shown.  In  other  words,  the  compensa- 
tory duty,  as  adjusted  in  the  tarifls  of  181H),  and  those  which  preceded 
it,  is  lower,  relatively,  than  the  wool  duty.  The  manufacturers  want 
this  fact  understood. 

The  manufacturers  must  take  some  cognizance  of  the  effect  of  this 
compensatory  duty  upon  the  goods  duties.  It  necessarily  piles  up  the 
duties  on  the  goods  to  a  point  far  in  excess  of  what  is  necessary  for 
purely  protective  jairposes — doubles  or  more  than  doubles  them,  in 
fact,  for  the  Treasury  returns  under  the  tariff  of  1890  indicate  con- 
clusively that  more  than  one-half  of  the  duty  charges  upon  all  the 
woolen  imports  of  the  period  covered  by  that  law  were  directly  and 
wholly  due  to  the  wool  duty. 

It  is  not  pleasant  for  the  American  wool  manufacturer  to  be  told  that 
the  average  ad  valorem  rate  upon  woolen  goods,  under  the  tariff  of 
IbllO,  was  98  per  cent.  It  does  not  particularly  help  the  case  from  the 
consumers'  point  of  view,  to  reply  that  the  actual  protective  duty 
accorded  him  under  that  law  did  not  exceed  45  per  cent.  The  public 
looks  at  the  fact — 98  per  cent — it  neither  understands  nor  cares  for  the 
explanations  I  have  endeavored  to  make  clear  to  you.  The  result  is 
that  the  wool  manufacture  becomes  the  storm  center  of  attack  upon  the 
whole  protective  system.  The  wool  manufacturer  is  declared  to  be  the 
recipient  of  excessive  protection,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  real  pro- 
tection, which  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion reports  do  not  reveal,  is  not  so  great  as  that  given  under  other 
schedules,  notably  the  cotton  schedule. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  wo^'  duty  is  not  imposed  at  the 
request  of  the  wool  manufacturer,  or  ior  his  benefit;  and  that  in  asking 
you  to  place  him  in  the  same  i)Osition  as  though  he  had  his  materials 
free,  he  asks  you  to  do  no  more  for  him  than  you  do  for  everybody  else. 

Another  thing  must  be  remembered.  Every  cent  you  add  to  the 
duty  on  wool  means  the  addition  ot  4  cents  a  pound  to  the  necessary 
duty  on  woolen  goods.  This  is  a  consideration  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  consumer. 

Every  cent  a  pound  added  to  the  wool  duty  increases,  in  a  sort  of 
arithmetical  ratio,  the  embarrassments  and  disadvantages  under  which 
the  domestic  manufacturer  labors  by  reason  of  the  duty.  This  is  a  fact 
which  it  is  hard  to  make  the  outsider  understand;  but  it  is  always 
present  to  the  manufacturer.  Each  additional  cent  on  the  duty  limits, 
in  a  constantly  intensifying  degree,  the  range  of  his  selection  among 
foreign  wools.  Each  additional  cent,  in  a  word,  rules  out  from  Ameri- 
can i)urchase  the  wools  whose  shrinkage  is  such  as  to  make  their  impor- 
tation impossible  at  the  given  compensatory  duty.  Each  additional 
cent  increases  the  amount  of  the  duty  which  the  manufacturer  must 
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pay  before  be  can  obtain  possession  of  liis  wool,  and  adds  correspond- 
ingly to  the  charges  he  must  carry,  lor  six  months  or  a  year,  until  he 
can  convert  the  nuiterial  into  goods  and  receive  his  ])ay  therelbr, 

Kever  until  he  had  experience  under  free  wool  did  the  manufacturer 
realize  the  full  extent  of  the  disadvantage  he  suffers  by  reason  of  the 
"Wool  duty  and  the  impossibility,  by  any  compensatory  duty,  of  fully 
offsetting  these  disadvantages.  In  order  that  this  iact  may  be  brought 
home  to  you,  we  have  briefly  summarized  these  disadvantages, 

(1)  In  the  selection  of  foreign  wools  the  duty  restricts  him  within  the 
imrrowest  limits,  and  thus  excludes  him  from  many  of  the  blends  from 
which  the  foreign  manufacturers  get  the  best  results.  His  choice  is 
necessarily  confined  to  the  comparatively  small  supply  of  light-shrink 
age  wools.  He  is  thus  excluded  from  many  of  the  tine  wools,  which 
reach  the  markets  in  a  very  greasy  condition.  The  range  of  product 
open  to  him  is  thus  greatly  limited, 

(2)  This  concentration  of  American  purchasers  upon  a  comparativelj' 
small  class  of  foreign  wools  increases  the  price  of  those  wools  in  com 
parison  with  the  price  of  the  much  larger  assortment  of  other  wools 
offered,  and  thus  the  duty  directly  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  wool  a  mate- 
rial sum  in  addition  to  the  actual  duty  paid,  and  adds  correspondingly 
to  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  course  of  the  markets,  under  free  wool, 
has  indicated  that  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  light-shrinkage 
wools,  by  reason  of  the  concentration  of  American  competition  upon 
them,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  4  cents  a  pound. 

(3)  The  wool  duty  not  only  restricts  the  choice  and  adds  to  the  i^rice 
of  the  American  manufacturer,  but  it  of  course  correspondingly  enlarges 
the  choice  and  cheapens  the  ])rice  of  the  wools  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. The  disadvantages  of  the  American  manufacturer  thus  become 
distinct  advantages,  atlded  to  all  the  other  advantages  which  the  for- 
eigner naturally  possesses  over  the  American, 

(4)  All  the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  the  old  law  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  wool  were  i)ut  there  to  embarrass  and  impede  the  manu- 
facturer in  his  choice  of  wools.  They  do  have  that  effect,  and  are  thus 
an  additional  disadvantage  under  which  he  labors  and  for  which  he 
gets  no  com})ensatory  equivalent,  Nothing  akin  or  equivalent  to  them 
appears  anywhere  else  in  any  tariff"  schedule.  They  imply  that  the 
whole  business  of  importing  wool  is  a  fraud  or  tainted  with  fraud.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  branch  of  importing  where  the  business  is 
more  honestly  done  or  where  the  opportunities  for  fraud  are  so  lew. 
Nearly  all  foreign  wools  are  now  bought  and  sold  at  public  auction  and 
are  i)ut  up  without  referen(;e  to  the  American  market.  The  expense  of 
repacking  these  bales  is  sufficient  to  bar  the  attempt  at  fraud  which 
all  these  restrictions  contemplate. 

It  is  necessary  to  recite  these  iacts  in  order  that  Congress  and  the 
American  pe()])le  may  fully  uuderstaml  the  economic  significance  of 
the  restoration  of  a  duty  on  wool,  to  which  it  is  conceded  both  Con- 
gress and  the  i)eoi)le  are  committed. 

The  manufacturers  for  whom  I  speak  do  not  appear  here  to  resist  the 
restoiation  of  the  wool  duty.  They  affirnuitively  iavor  a  reasonable 
duty  on  wool,  as  they  have  always  done,  because  they  believe  in  the 
l)olicy  of  protection,  and  are  Avilling  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  that 
the  poli(;y  i.iy  be  ap|)lied  to  all  ])ioducts  that  need  ])rotection. 

In  this  si)iru:  they  agree  in  advance  to  a  ])rotection  on  wool  fully 
equal,  in  its  equivalent,  1o  the  degree  of  protection  they  ask  and 
expect  on  their  own  goods.     They  have  no  controversy  with  any  jjlau 
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to  accord  to  the  wool-j?rowing  interest  the  same  protection  granted  to 
"tlie  most  favored  industry."  Occupying  this  attitude,  they  I'eel  that 
they  have  a  right  to  ask  that  there  shall  be  no  return  to  the  extreme 
and  restrictive  characteristics  of  previous  wool  schedules. 

The  wool  manufacture  has  moved  too  fast  and  too  far  ahead  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  handicap  it  was  possible  to  ottsct  by  compen- 
satory duties  thirty  years  ago,  if  restored  in  all  its  old  rigors,  will 
cripple  and  repress  the  manufacture,  will  stop  its  diversih(;ation,  will 
coutine  it  in  a  strait-jacket,  to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned,  and 
more  especially  to  the  injury  of  the  American  woolgrower. 

The  great  and  important  fact  is  that  as  the  manufacture  has  now 
developed  here,  the  use  of  foreign  wools  has  become  indispensable. 
Any  duties  on  wool  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  exclude  and  prohibit 
its  importation  will  restrict  the  American  manufacture  to  such  fabrics 
and  effects  as  can  be  produced  from  domestic  wools,  and  the  result  of 
such  restriction  will  be  to  enormously  increase  the  imports  of  foreign 
wool  in  manufactured  form,  irrespective  of  the  duties  you  may  impose. 
This  enormous  development  in  the  world's  wool  supply  of  which  I  have 
spoken  has  re  created  the  art  of  manufacture.  Our  foreign  competi- 
tors, free  to  pick  and  choose  in  this  vast  and  varied  assortment  of 
wools,  each  variety  specially  adapted  to  some  special  purpose,  will  con- 
trol this  market  in  the  fancy  labrics  unless  Congress  permits  them  to 
be  met  and  matched  by  the  use  of  the  same  wools. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  duties  on  wool  maintained  from  1861  to 
1894,  there  never  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  the  home  supply  was 
so  insufticient,  in  comparison  with  these  special  requirements.  The 
])roportiou  of  tine  wools  grown  here  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  and 
is  certain  to  continue  to  decrease.  The  farmer  has  learned  that  there 
is  greater  profit  to  him  in  raising  the  mutton  sheep. 

In  the  second  place,  our  friends,  the  wool  growers,  entirely  misap- 
prehend the  effects  of  these  imported  wools  upon  their  own  industry, 
and  seek  here  legislation  which  is  devised  for  their  own  injury. 

The  largest  quantity  of  clothing  and  combing  wools  ever  imported 
into  this  country  under  a  duty  was  44,000,000  i^ounds  in  1892.  That 
quantity  of  wool  did  not  displace  a  single  pound  of  domestic  wool  in 
the  manufiicture.  It  pernntted  the  manufacture  of  certain  goods  in 
which  domestic  wool  was  used  in  conjunction  with  the  foreign,  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  under  the 
McKinley  tariff. 

No  American  manufacturer  buys  foreign  wool  for  any  purpose  which 
he  can  accomplish  equally  well  by  the  use  of  domestic  wool.  No  man 
advances  the  money  to  pay  wool  duties  eight  or  ten  mouths  before  he 
can  hope  to  get  it  back  in  the  sale  of  his  goods,  who  can  make  these 
goods  out  of  materials  at  hand.  In  a  word,  this  wool  was  not  used  to 
displace  American  wool;  it  did  not  displace  it,  and  the  importation  of 
it  increased  the  market  for  American  wool.  There  has  never  been  a 
year,  until  1893  and  since,  when  the  requirements  of  the  domestic 
manufacturers  did  not  exceed  the  domestic  wool  sui)ply.  Make  this 
taiiff  bill  right  and  the  domestic  manufacturer  can  promise  the  wool- 
grower  a  quick  market  for  all  the  raw  material  he  can  grow  for  many 
years  to  come. 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of  details  as  to  the  classification 
and  other  features  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill,  in  regard  to  which  the 
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manufacturers  desire  to  make  suggestions,  and  which  suggestions  they 
will  submit  in  writing  at  a  subsequent  date,  with  your  permission. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  incorpoiated  in  your  remarks,  as  they 
will  be  printed,  the  amount  of  the  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United 
States  and  the  sources  from  which  it  is  obtained"? 

Mi.  North.  I  have  not,  sir. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  The  information  has  been  given,  and  I  would  like  to 
learn  if  you  concur  in  it,  that  about  (ir)0,()00,OU()  pounds  of  wool  are  now 
consumed  iu  the  United  States,  including  carpet  wools. 

Mr.  North.  And  also  including  the  wool  iu  imported  woolen  goods, 
undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  About  100,000,000  of  these  are  carpet  wools.  That 
leaves  550,000,000  as  clothing  wools. 

Mr.  North.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

The  Chairman.  And  275,000,000,  or  nearly  half,  is  produced  in  the 
United  States.  About  100,000,000  is  imported  in  the  form  of  wool  and 
175,000,000  in  the  form  of  cloth.     Is  that,  in  substance,  your  estinnite? 

Mr.  North,  Yes,  sir.  At  the  present  time  our  clip  has  fallen  so  low 
it  is  not  equal  to  one-half — 

The  Chairman,  Have  you  estimated  the  decline  of  wool  in  this 
country  since  18915  to  be  about  80,000,000  pounds  annually;  is  that  what 
it  will  be  this  year? 

Mr,  North,  I  think  the  difference  between  the  highest  clip  and  the 
clip  of  1S9G  is  about  80,000,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  for  the  next  year  or  two  years  we 
would  have  to  import  80,000,000  more  pounds  of  wool  than  we  imjiorted 
in  1892  in  order  to  supply  our  markets? 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  foreign  wool  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  American  wool  manufacturers? 

Mr.  North.  I  do  not  think  any  manufacturer  made  that  statement, 
and  he  is  the  only  man  who  can  know. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Y"ou  are  quite  certain  your  statement  is  correct? 
You  even  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  foreign  wool  has  not  displaced  any 
American  wool,  but  rather  increased  the  demand  for  American  wool; 
you  are  quite  certain  about  that? 

Mr.  North.  I  am. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  is,  up  to  1894? 

Mr.  North.  Certainly,  I  am  of  course  referhng  only  to  the  period 
prior  to  free  wool. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  Is  not  true  since  then? 

Mr.  North.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  To  put  yourself  just  exactly  right,  do  not  answer" 
just  yes  or  no;  that  is  very  dangerous. 

Mr.  North.  That  depends  upon  where  the  question  comes  from. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  question  covers  the  whole  time  up  to  this 
time,  that  foreign  wool  has  not  displaced  any  American  wool. 

Mr.  North.  My  answer  has  just  been  qualified  by  another  question. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  But  the  woolgrowers,  you  see,  go  even  beyond  the 
McKinley  bill,  so  it  would  intensify  the  evil. 

Mr.  Steele.  Some  woolgrowers  do. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Would  not  the  objection  to  the  50  cent  dividing  line 
you  speak  of  in  the  Wilson  bill  apply  equally  as  well  to  the  McKinley 
bill? 

Mr.  North.  No,  sir;  it  did  not. 
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Mr.  Wheelee.  In  section  293  we  have  a  dividing  line  there,  and- 


Mr.  North.  It  is  very  different.  The  dividing  line  in  the  McKinley 
bill  was  40  cents  and  the  dividing  line  in  the  Wilson  bill  is  at  50  cents, 
and  the  valnes  have  fallen  so  greatly  in  the  interval  that  the  50-cent  line 
becomes  more  dangerous  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  McKinley  law 
at  the  time  of  its  passage. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  say  some  foreign  wools  shrink  less  than  ours. 
What  is  the  lowest  shrinkage  of  American  wool? 

Mr.  North.  Of  course,  the  washed  American  wool  shrinks  less  than 
the  unwashed.  The  shrinkage  of  all  wools  in  every  State  in  a  general 
way  has  been  calculated. 

Mr.  Steele.  And  nearly  all  vary? 

Mr.  North.  They  all  vary. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  long  a  time  in  advance  do  the  manufacturers  pro- 
vide a  stock  of  wool  ?  They  buy  usually  in  the  spring  of  the  domestic 
clip;  now,  when  do  they  buy  the  foreign  wool — at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  ? 

Mr.  North.  They  buy  at  the  auctions,  which  occur  at  all  seasons  in 
the  year. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  your  constituents  their  annual  supply  of  wool  on 
hand  now,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  North.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  they  have  got  a  good  deal  of  wool  on 
hand,  sir ;  and  a  great  deal  more  than  they  know  wnat  they  are  going 
to  do  with. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  some  of  them  who  are  not  in  this  actual  state  of 
suspension  you  referred  to  just  now  have  ordered  ahead,  have  they  not, 
for  the  delivery  of  goods  in  the  spring? 

Mr.  North.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Turner.  So  say  I.    I  share  that  hope  quite  fully  with  you. 

Mr.  North.  Undoubtedly  they  have,  sir;  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  was  laying  a  foundation  of  inquiry  whether  any 
change  of  wool  duties  ought  not  to  be  adjusted  on  that  state  of  things; 
men  who  have  sold  goods  to  be  delivered  in  April  or  March  on  the  state 
of  things  which  existed  when  the  orders  were  taken  have  perhaps  some 
rights  which  ought  to  be  respected  in  the  new  adjustment  of  duties 
which  may  go  into  effect  before  that  time.  It  was  to  that  end  I  was 
making  these  inquiries,  Mr.  North.  You  told  the  chairman  just  now 
you  would  suggest  certain  schedules  and  arrangements  of  this  matter 
at  a  subsequent  time.     Have  you  any  printed  matter  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  North.  As  to  the  proposed  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  law,  no, 
sir;  I  have  not.  Nothing  has  been  yet  prepared  in  the  way  of  sugges- 
tions. 

Mr.  Turner.  Y^ou  are  not  prepared  now  to  give  the  benefit  of  the 
suggestions  you  wish  to  make? 

Mr.  North.  I  am  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  From  your  statement  about  the  known  value  of  wool 
do  you  see  any  objection  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool? 

Mr.  North.  Well,  I  do  not  quite  think  you  ought  to  ask  me  to 
answer  that  question,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so. 

Mr.  W^HEELER.  Then  we  will  ask  it  of  somebody  else. 

Mr.  North.  I  do  not  like  to  say  anything  more  than  is  necessary  about 
this  question  of  the  duty  on  wool.  The  manufacturers  do  not  like  to 
appear  here  as  undertaking  to  dictate  a  rate  of  duty  or  form  of  duty  on 
wool.  All  they  desire  is,  to  make  you  gentlemen  understand  what  the 
effect  of  it  is. 
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Mr.  Payne.  If  there  was  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  would  not 
there  be  much  greater  difficulty  than  now  in  i^roviding  an  adequate 
compensatory  duty  on  cloths'? 

Mr.  KoRTH.  Of  course,  if  there  were  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  some  arbitrary  basis  whereby  to  fix  a  com- 
pensatory duty.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  arbitrary  Isasis  would  be 
any  more  arbitrary  than  the  present  or  old  method. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  the  finished  grades  of  cloths  of  the  higher  prices 
there  is  often  less  wool  than  in  the  lower  grades  of  cloths,  is  there  not — 
less  weight? 

Mr.  IsToRTH.  Oh,  yes;  but  many  of  the  lighter  cloths  are  the  most 
expensive. 

Mr.  Payne.  So,  if  you  had  an  ad  valorem  strictly  on  wool  it  would 
be  impossible  to  lix  the  compensatory  duty  on  cloths  by  the  weight*? 

Mr.  North.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  that  way,  sir;  I  think  it  is  very- 
easy  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  think  it  can  be  done  easily? 

Mr.  North.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  year  1 890,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1893,  we  imported  about  80,U0U,0U0  more  pounds  of 
foreign  wool, 

Mr.  North.  Oh,  no.  sir. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  North.  That  80,000,000  pounds  came  from  Governor  Dingley's 
inquiry  as  to  the  difference  between  the  American  clip  now  and  the 
American  clip  when  it  was  largest. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  calendar  year  1895  did  we  not  import  that 
amount  additional  to  what  we  imported  in  1893,  for  exam]»le? 

Mr.  North.  In  the  two  years  of  free  wool  we  have  imi)orted  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  wool. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Can  you  state  how  much? 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir;  in  round  numbers,  I  think  I  can.  I  think  the 
first  year  was  205,000,000  pounds  and  the  second  year  L'28,000,000 
pounds,  these  were  the  fiscal  years. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  separate  the  carpet  from  the  clothing  wool, 
so  we  can  have  them  in  two  distinct  items? 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Did  not  that  affect  an  equal  quantity  of  American 
wool;  did  it  displace  it! 

Mr.  North.  I  have  no  doubt  it  did,  or  will,  very  largely ;  not  wholly, 
but  very  largely. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Then  the  home  market  for  that  amount  of  wool, 
whatever  it  may  be,  was  lost  to  the  American  producer  and  gained  by 
the  foreign  producer? 

Mr.  North.    Yes,  sir;  to  a  large  degree,  outside  the  carpet  wools. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  make  clear. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  out  carpet  wool,  because  we  import  carpet 
wools  anyway;  duty  or  no  duty,  we  import  them  all.  Take  them  away, 
and  we  imported  in  the  last  fiscal  year  117,000,000  pounds  of  clothing 
wools  of  class  1,  or  about  that? 

Mr.  North.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1892,  as  I  have  already  stated,  we  imported 
about  44,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  North.  Which  was  the  largest  importation  of  any  previous 
year. 
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The  Chairman.  That  made  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  cloth- 
ing wool  of  80,000,000  pounds,  which  was  a  reduction  of  our  product. 
In  other  words,  80,00(),000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  has  taken  the  place  of 
80,000,000  pounds  of  domestic  wool  in  consequence  of  free  wool? 

Mr.  North.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

APPENDIX  A. 

STATEMENT   SHOWING   THE   NUMBER    OF    POUNDS    OF   WOOL    REQUIRED   FOR    A   POUND 

OF   FINISHED   CLOTH. 

It  was  the  coucurrent  testimony  of  experienced  manufacturers  in  1861  and  1864, 
"when  the  woolen  tariffs  of  those  dates  were  established,  that  4  pounds  of  Mestiza 
wool,  payiuij  the  averaji;e  duty  on  clothiui;  wools,  were  required  to  make  a  pound  of 
finished  cloth.  That  all  doubt  might  be  removed  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  esti- 
mate, the  executive  committee  ot  the  National  Association  of  Wool  JMauufacturers, 
in  submitting-  the  statements  upon  which  the  woolen  taritf  of  1867  was  based,  sought 
to  obtain  memoranda  of  actual  experiments  made  without  reference  to  any  discussion 
of  taritf  questions. 

Among  other  statements,  they  obtained  from  the  books  of  the  Proctorville  Woolen 
Mill,  situated  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  a  statement  of  the  semiannual  production  of 
cloth,  the  consumption  of  wool  in  making  such  cloth,  and  the  weight  of  each  yard 
of  cloth  manufactured.  From  this  statement  it  appeared  that  certain  lots  of  cloth 
made  in  that  mill  from  the  first  day  of  January,  1865,  to  the  last  day  of  June,  inclu- 
sive, to  wit,  six  mouths,  and  from  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1865,  to  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1865,  were  manufactured  wholly  from  Mestiza  clothing  wool.  The  accounts  of  the 
mill  show  that  there  were  mauufactuied  iu  the  mill,  in  the  first  six  months,  77,320 
yards  of  black  cassimeres;  that  32.4  ounces  of  wool,  as  purchased  in  the  market, 
were  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  each  yard  of  said  77,320  yards  of  cloth,  and 
that  the  average  weight  per  yard  of  the  cloth  was  8.2  ounces,  or,  iu  other  words, 
32.4  ounces  of  wool  were  recjuired  to  make  8.2  ounces  of  finished  cloth.  The  accounts 
of  the  mill  also  showed  that  in  the  last  six  months  there  were  manufactured,  Avholly 
from  Mestiza  wool,  79,606f  yards  of  black  doeskins;  that  the  average  weight  of  said 
doeskins  was  8.2  ounces  per  yard,  and  that  31.1  ounces  of  wool  were  required  to 
make  8.2  ounces  of  such  cloth. 

In  the  discussions  before  the  tariff  commission,  preceding  the  legislation  of  1883, 
the  allegation  was  made,  though  unsupported  by  evidence,  that  it  does  not  require 
4  pounds  of  foreign  unwashed  wool  of  the  kinds  at  present  in  vogue  to  make  a  pound 
of  finished  goods.  To  refute  this  allegation,  the  following  statements  were  submitted 
to  the  conmiission : 

Mr.  Robert  Middleton,  agent  of  the  Globe  Woolen  Mills,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.— mills  of 
very  high  celebrity — states  that  4  pounds  of  fine  Australian  unwashed  wool  will 
yield  but  15  ounces  of  fine  finished  cloth,  such  as  that  company  is  nuiking. 

Mr.  David  Ramsden,  superintendent  of  the  Oswego  Falls  Manufacturing  Company, 
states  that  4  pounds  of  unwashed  Australian  wool  will  yield  only  15  ounces  of  the 
goods  that  that  company  manufactures. 

The  items  of  his  estimate  are  as  follows : 

Ounces. 

Four  pounds  of  greasy  or  unwashed  Australian  wool 64. 00 

Loss  in  sorting,  2  per  cent 1-28 

Loss  in  scouring,  60  per  cent 38.  40 

Loss  in  noils  made  in  combing 6. 14 

Loss  in  preparing  and  spinning 1-84 

Loss  in  dyeing  and  finishing 1-  -^1 

49.00 


15.00 


It  is  the  opinion  of  other  manufacturers  that  the  loss  in  the  processes  of  manufac- 
ture is  placed  too  low. 

The  wools  used  by  Mr.  Ramsden  are  among  the  lightest  of  the  foreign  clothing 
wools,  or  among  those  containing  the  least  grease,  the  wools  from  Argentina  and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  being  much  heavier. 

It  is  true  that  this  great  shrinkage  in  the  case  above  referred  to  is  not  all  lost,  a 
part  of  the  waste  in  this  case  consisting  of  noils.     But  the  noils  are  worth  much  less 
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thau  the  foreign,  or  original,  cost  of  tlie  wool  from  whicli  tliey  were  iiiade  without 
the  duty;  that  is,  the  iiiauufacturer  paid  the  duty  on  the  wool  and  tlie  noils  included 
iu  them.  In  selling  the  noils  he  does  not  get  back  the  duty  ]iaid  n])on  the  noils,  and 
the  value  of  the  noils  shoulil  consequently  be  eliminated  from  the  calculation. 

Mr.  Henrj'  F.  Coe,  treasurer  of  the  Washington  Mills,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
reliable  experts  in  America  iu  the  woolen  manufacture,  makes  the  following  state- 
ments : 

The  number  of  pounds  of  linished  cloth  which  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  yields 
is  about  as  follows : 


Xoss  in  manufac- 
turing. 


Pounds.    Per  cent. 


Cloths  and  goods  having  a  luster 

Fancy  colored  suitings,  cassinierea,  etc 
Plain  flannels,  coatings,  etc 


NoTK. — These  are  not  estimates  made  for  this  statement,  but  are  the  results  of 
careful  observations  made  in  the  Washington  Mills  to  determine  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing the  goods,  and  therefore  the  ])rice.s  at  which  they  could  be  sold. 

On  the  above  basis  the  wools  usually  imported  will  take  or  require  the  following 
to  yield  a  pound  of  finished  cloth,  according  to  Bowes  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  an 
accepted  authority : 


Goods. 


Faced  goods 

Suitings,  cassimeres,  etc 
Flannels,  coatings,  etc. . 


Average 
Cape  wool 

will  shrink 
67  percent 

in  scouring. 


Pormds. 
4.66 
4.33 
4.04 


Average 

inestiza 

shrinks  65 

per  cent. 


Pounds. 
4.40 
4.09 
3.81 


Average 
Adelaide 
and  Aus- 
tralian 
shrink  62 
per  cent. 


Pounds. 
4.05 
3.76 
3.51 


The  formulas  by  which  the  above  calculations  are  made  may  be  illustrated  as 
follows : 

Loss  in  Cape  wool  in  scouring,  67  per  cent,  leaves  33  pounds  clean  wool ;  this  clean 
wool  loses  35  per  cent  in  manufacturing;  33  pounds  less  35  per  cent,  11.55  pounds, 
leaves  21.45  pounds  of  cloth. 

100  pounds  (clean  wool)  -:-  21.45  ^4.66  pounds  of  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth. 

That  the  estimate  of  4  pounds  of  wool  for  a  pound  of  linished  goods  is  a  correct 
one  is  further  shown  by  the  following  considerations : 

The  existing  wool  tariff,  by  p  acing  a  double  duty  on  washed  wools  and  a  treble 
duty  on  scoured  wool  of  the  tirst  class,  prohibits  the  nianulactnrer  from  importing 
the  latter  wools  iind  compels  him  to  buy  all  his  wools  in  an  unwashed  state.  The 
law,  by  making  the  duty  on  scoured  or  clean  clothing  wool  three  times  the  duty  on 
unwashed  wool,  clearly  admits  and  recognizes  that  3  pounds  of  unwashed  foieigu 
wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  clean  or  scoured  wool  ready  for  tlie]iicker,  or 
before  the  first  proces-ses  of  manufacture,  involving  a  furtlier  loss,  are  conuucuced. 
Three  pounds  of  wool  entering  into  the  linished  cloth  are  thus  accounted  for,  and  it 
is  shown  above  that  there  is  a  fnrther  loss  on  clean  wool  in  numuracturing  of  from  25 
to  35  per  cent,  according  to  the  cloth,  which  will  more  than  account  for  the  other 
pound  of  unwashed  wool  re(|uired  to  nuike  a  ])ound  of  linished  cloth. 

The  following  corroborative  evidence  is  taken  from  the  linlletiu  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  for  1883,  Volume  XIII,  page  178: 


I'i;opoi:th)n  of  cloth  to  wool  at  elbeuf,  France. 

The  following  paragraph  and  table,  which  we  find  in  the  portion  of  the  report  of 
the  Dei)artnient  of  State  on  the  cotton  and  woolen  industries  of  Europe^  i'lirnislied 
by  Consul-(iencral  Walker,  supplies  an  intc-resiing  conlirmatioii  of  the  ))osition  taken 
by  thti  National  Association  oi'  Wool  Manufacf  iiiers  that,  as  a  gentnal  rule,  4  pounds 
of  unwashed  wool  are  required  to  make  a  pound  of  linished  cloth. 
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Consul-General  Walker,  iu  speaking  of  tho  manufacturers  of  Elbeuf,  one  of  the 
most  important  centers  of  wool  manufacture  in  Europe,  says: 

"A  woolen  manufacturer  in  Elbeuf  gives  tlie  following  information  concerning  the 
woolen  industry  of  that  district  in  the  year  1869 : 


Quantity  of  wool  used. 


German  wool,;900,000  kilograms 

Prench  wool,  1,74U,0(I0  kihigrams. . .. 
Australian  wool,  3,71)0,000  kilograme 

Plata  wool,  14,200,000  kilograms 

Miscellaneous,  1,400,000  kilograms. . . 


Cost  price 

per 
kilogram. 


$1.00 
.29 
.155 
.25 
.40 


Proportion. 


Per  cent. 
12.  80 

6.59 
26.  45 
46.61 

7.50 


Yield. 


Per  cent. 
0.60 
.29 
.42 
.HO 
.42 


"  The  production  of  woolen  manufactures  has  been  6,558,600  kilograms,  valued  at 
$17,563,000." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  quantity  of  wool  consumed  was  21,940,000 
kilograms,  and  the  weight  of  goods  manufactured  from  the  wool  Avas  6,558,600  kilo- 
grams. It  is  obvious  that  the  former  tignre  divided  by  the  latter  will  give  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  to  a  kilogram  of  cloth.  Taking  these  ligures  as  they  stand,  they  show 
3.34^  kilograms  of  wool  to  a  kilogram  of  cloth;  but  the  (ierman  wool  mentioned 
above,  from  its  yiekl  and  its  price,  must  have  been  washed  wool,  requiring  double 
the  quantity  of  unwashed  wool.  To  bring  the  whole  of  the  wool  consumed  into  the 
condition  of  unwashed  wool,  the  dividend  ought  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
at  least  900,000  kilograms,  and  probably  more,  to  cover  the  Au.stralian  and  miscel- 
laneous wool,  a  portion  of  which  mast  have  been  washed.  Making  the  addition  of 
only  the  former  would  make  the  quantity  of  wool  to  a  kilogram  of  cb^th  3.48^  kilo- 
grams. This  assumes  that  no  cotton  warps,  nor  cotton  mixed  with  the  wool,  nor 
other  fiber  enters  into  the  weight  of  the  cloth.  By  increasing  the  dividend  by  the 
amount  of  other  raw  material,  which  must  necessarily  have  added  to  the  weight  of 
the  cloth,  we  should  have  a  proportion  very  closely  approximating  our  own  esti- 
mate of  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  the  pound  of  cloth. 


statement  of  arlingtox  mills. 

Office  of  Arlington  Mills, 

Lawrence,  Mass  ,  June  9,  1S90. 

Dear  Sir:  I  hand  you  herewith  the  following  estimate  of  the  number  of  pounds 
of  finished  worsted  dress  goods  that  could  be  made  from  100  pounds  of  greasy  South 
American  wool  iu  the  bale: 

Estimate:  The  maximum  pounds  of  sorts  that  could  be  obtained  from  100  pounds 
of  greasy  South  American  wool  in  the  bale  would  be  95  pounds  of  sorts. 

Ninety-five  pounds  of  sorts,  shrinking  66  per  cent,  will  net  in  scoured  wool  32.3 
pounds. 

Thirty-two  and  three-tenths  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  less  4  percent  waste  in  card- 
ing, would  give  30.9  pounds  of  carded  wool.  Thirty  and  nine-tenths  of  carded  wool, 
with  6  per  cent  added  for  moisture  and  oil,  would  yield  32.8  pounds. 

Thirty-two  and  eight-tenths  pounds  of  carded  wool,  noiliug  16  per  cent,  which  is 
a  miuiuutm  percentage  of  noil,  will  yield  on  top  27.6  pounds. 

Twenty-seven  and  six-tenths  pounds  of  top  will  yield,  including  soft  waste  worked 
over,  951^ per  cent  of  yarn,  which  is  eciual  to  26.2  pounds.  The  maximum  amount  of 
finished  worsted  dress  goods  that  could  be  made  from  this  yarn  would  be  90  per  cent, 
so  the  26.2  pounds  of  yarn  would  net  not  more  than  23.6  pounds  of  dress  goods. 

This  shows  that  it  would  require  4^  jiounds  of  such  wool  to  make  one  pound  of 
finished  dress  goods. 

An  almost  identical  result  would  be  reached  if  the  wool  were  imported  in  the 
scoured  state. 

These  figures  are  a  maximum  for  the  amount  of  cloth  that  could  be  produced.  The 
amount  of  noil  stated  is  a  minimum  amount  for  this  class  of  stock.  The  shrinkage 
from  yarn  to  cloth  is  also  a  minimum  shrinkage. 

Many  grades  of  cloth  would  shrink  more  than  the  shrinkage  above  given. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  D.  Hartshorne,  Superintendent. 
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EXTKACT    FROM    LICTTEU    OF   JOSEPH   P.    TKUITT,    OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

The  truth  is  that  the  very  best  scoured  -n-ool  actnally  sustains  a  loss  of  from  25  to 
40  per  rent  in  the  process  of  nianufacturinj^  woolen  or  worsted  goods,  according  to 
the  style  of  cloth  and  liuifsh  retjuired;  and  even  in  some  extreme  cases  as  much  as  15 
per  cent.  That  this  must  he  so  is  self-evident,  because  scoured  Avool  contains  many 
impurities  vrhich  can  only  be  removed  by  the  exercise  of  great  skill  and  care  iu 
the  manufacturing  process.  Before  such  avooI  can  be  made  into  cloth  it  must  lirst 
be  carded,  combed,  spun,  twisted,  and  reeled  to  convert  it  into  yarn,  each  operation 
showing  a  serious  loss,  which  does  not  stop  when  the  yarn  is  made,  but  is  continued 
in  the  weaving  and  tiuishing  process  by_  the  weaver  who  spools,  dresses,  Meaves, 
scours,  dyes,  and  finishes  the  cloth — each  of  these  operations  also  showing  a  loss 
familiar  to  all  manufacturers. 

By  examining  the  statements  made  since  1867  it  will  be  observed  that  all  witnesses 
agree  that  scoured  wool  shows  a  loss  in  the  manufacturing  process  averaging  about 
33^  per  cent,  so  that  it  has  been  universally  agreed  that  it  takes  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  the  best  scoured  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  results  vary,  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  operator,  or  the  kind  of  goods  or 
finish  required,  so  that  the  loss  in  manipulation  ranges  from  25  to  45  per  cent,  but 
the  rule  of  one  and  one-half  pounds  scoured  to  the  pound  of  cloth  is  just  and  fair 
average  for  all  purposes  involved. 

According  to  tests  made  iu  two  large  worsted  mills  at  the  author's  request,  the 
foUowiug  results  as  to  scoured  wool  were  obtained: 

MILL  NO.  1. 

Scoured  wool 49.  00  49. 00 

Loss  iu  carding  (5  per  cent) 2.  45 

46.  55 
Nolls  and  combing  (18  per  cent) 8.  38 

38.17 
Drawing  (8  ])er  cent) 3.  05 

35.  12 
Spinning  and  t  wisting  (4  per  cent) 1.  40 

33.72 
Dressing  and  weaving  (1  per  cent) 34 

33.38 
Einishing  (li  per  cent) 67 

Net  pounds  finished  cloth 32.  71  32.  71 

Loss,  33^  per  cent 16.  29 

Or  l.V  poiUKls  scoured  wool  to  1  ]»ound  finished  cloth. 

MILL  NO.  2. 

Scoured  wool 29.48  29.48 

Loss  in  carding  (8  per  cent) 2.  36 

27.  12 
Noils,  etc.  (23  per  cent) 6.  23 

20.  89 
Drawing  and  sjiinning  (12i  per  cent) 2.  61 

18.28 
Weaving  (6^  per  cent) 1.  14 

17.  14 
Finishing  ((ij  per  cent) 1.  07 

16.07  16.07 

13.41 
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Forty-five  per  cent,  or  1.8  pounds  of  scoured  wool  to  1  pound  finished  cloth. 

These  are  two  of  the  most  prominent  mills  in  the  country,  and  their  statements 
are  therefore  loliable. 

By  reference  to  supplements  accompauyiuj^  this  article  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
estimates  a^ree  with  the  above,  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

David  Eamsden 38 

H.  F.  Coe 35 

Do 30 

Do 25 

Bowes  Bros 35 

William  Whitman 35 

W.  D.  Hartshorne 27 

Mill  No.  1 33i 

Mill  No.  2 45 

So  that  a  loss  of  35  per  cent  is  not  too  much  to  figure  from  scoured  wool  to  finished 
cloth,  and  an  average  of  33^  per  cent  an  equitable  average  standard. 

From  the  facts  herewith  presented  it  appears — 

First.  That  at  least  3  ponuds  of  avooI  shrinking  50  per  cent  must  bo  purchased  to 
make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  instead  of  2,  as  stated  in  your  communication. 

Second.  That  if  10  per  cent  of  the  wool  use.d  abroad  only  loses  50  per  cent,  and  90 
per  cent  loses  70  to  75  per  cent,  as  your  correspondent  must  and  will  no  doubt  admit, 
the  average  shrinkage  would  be  about  70  per  cent. 

Third.  If  the  average  shrinkage  of  merino  wool  used  by  foreign  manufacturers  is 
70  per  cent,  then  it  follows  that  the  compensating  duty,  instead  of  being  too  much  by 
22  cents,  as  your  correspondent  says,  is  actually  11  cents  too  little,  as  on  this  basis  5 
pounds  of  wool  must  be  bought  and  55  cents  duty  paid,  while  the  protection  given 
is  only  44  cents,  a  clear  loss  of  11  cents  a  pound  to  the  manufacturer  when  compelled 
to  imiiort  this  wool. 

Joseph  P.  Truitt. 

Philadelphia,  March  17,  1892. 


Fulton,  N.  Y.,  December  28,  1S96. 
S.  N,  D.  North,  Esq., 

Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir:  We  herewith  inclose  you  three  reports  showing  the  shrinkage  in  the 
manufacture  of  worsted  wool  from  the  greasy  wool  to  the  finished  cloth.  One  of 
these  reports  covers  1,500,000  pounds  of  Adelaide  and  Cape  wools,  used  within  a 
year;  the  second  report  is  on  800,000  poiiuds  of  Montevideo  wool,  and  the  third 
report  shows  the  average  shrinkage  for  three  years  on  wools  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  two-thirds  imported  and  one-third  domestic. 

Yours  truly,  Fulton  Woolen  Mills, 

John  W.  Nary,  Agent. 

Report  on  1,500,000  pounds  of  Adelaide  and  Cape  wools. 

Pounds. 

Shrinkage  in  sorting,  3  per  cent 97 

Shrinkage  in  scouring,  64  per  cent 62 

35 
Card  waste,  6  per  cent 2. 1 

32.9 
Noil,  18  per  cent 5. 9 

27 
Drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent 1.1 

25.9 
Waste  from  yarn  to  finished  cloth,  8  per  cent 2. 1 

Net  weight  of  finished  cloth  made  from  100  pounda  wool --.  23.8 
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Report  on  800,000 pounds  of  Monttridco  leool. 

Pounds. 

Shrinkage  in  sorting,  3  por  cent 97 

Shrinkage  in  scouring,  62  per  cent 00. 14 

36.86 
Shrinkage  in  carding,  7  per  cent 2.  58 

31.  28 
Shrinkage  in  combing,  19  per  cent 6.  51 

27.77 
Shrinkage  in  drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent 1. 11 

26.66 
Shrinkage  from  yarn  to  cloth,  7.5  per  cent 2 

Net  weiglit  of  finished  dotli  frinii  100  pounds  greasy  wool 21.  66 

Ax-crage  shrinkage  on  wool  vsed  for  three  years  manufacturing  worsted  cloth;  two-thirds  of 
hlend  made  up  of  ^Montevideo,  Adelaide,  and  Cape  xvools,  and  one-third  made  up  of  Ohio, 
Virginia,   JVest  Virginia,  and  Oregon  wools. 

Pounds. 

Shi  inkago  in  sorting,  3.25  per  cent 96.  75 

Shrinkage  in  scouring,  61.75  i)er  cent 59.  75 

37 
Shrinkage  in  carding,  6.5  per  cent 2.  4 

34.6 
Shrinkage  in  combing,  20  per  cent 6.92 

27.  68 
Shrink  drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent 1. 10 

26.58 
Waste  from  yarn  to  fmislied  cloth,  8  per  cent 2. 12 

Net  weight  of  lini.she<l  cloth  made  i'rom  100  pounds  of  wool 24.46 

N.  B. — With  this  same  blend  some  manufacturers  might  have  made  more  shrink- 
age in  the  scouring  and  less  in  card  waste.  We  have  used  the  soft  drawing  laps 
over  again. 

Shrinkage  from  scoured  wool  to  i-loth,  34  per  cent. 


Philadelphia,  December  30, 18D6. 
Deau  Sir:  Yours  of  the  24th  addressed  to  our  Mr.  Henry  M.  Steel  came  duly  to 
hand.  Wo  have  examined  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hartshornc  with  regard  to  the  ])rod- 
nct  of  goods  from  South  American  wools.  Wo  believe  tliis  statement  to  lie  sub- 
stantially correct  and  also  that  there  are  some  other  wools,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, that  re(|uire  more  than  \^  pounds  in  the  grease  1o  produce  1  pound  of  liuiahed 
worsted  goods. 

Yours  truly. 

Edwaiuj  'I'.  Steel  Ar.  Co. 

Mr.  8.  N.  D.  Noinii, 

Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Coynparison  of  annual  average  prices  of  Ohio  fine  wu.slted  Jleere   in  Hoslon,  and  the  same 
tsconred,  with  priws  in  London  of  similar  grades  of  com iielin;/  fine  Anslralian  wools. 

I  Manger  A-.  Avery.) 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1S84 
1S85 
18K6 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


FiiieOliio 
waslied 
tloece. 


Cents. 


49i 

43 

42i 

40^ 

37 

322 

34 

33 

30J 

33J 

33 

31J 

29 

2ej 

20i 
17* 


Fine  Oliio  jPortPliillip  Australian 

tieece       j  good  aver-  I     average 
scoured,      age  greasy. j    scoured. 


Cents. 
1.02} 
95J 
90i 


71J 

74 

731 

68 

73i 

73J 

70i 

64 

58| 

45 

39 


Cents. 
27 
24 
25 
244 
23 
20 
19A 
20| 
20i 
23" 
214 
20 
17 
17 
loi 
17" 


Cents. 


Difference 

between 

fine  Ohio 

Heeco 

scoured  and 

Australian 

average 

scoured. 


42J 

42i 

37  i 

35 

32i 

30J 

33 

311 

26 

25i 

29| 

30J 

31 

14'' 
6 


The  fourth  column  shows  the  clean  cost  in  London  of  a  class  of  wool  most  nearly 
corresponding  to  Ohio  scoured  ileece  in  the  second  colunui. 


APPENDIX  C. 

Tahle  showinfi  comparatwe  rates  of  wages  in  the  worsted  industry — Massachusetts,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Belgium;  with  the  percentage  of  rates  in  Massachusetts  over  those  of 
other  countries. 


[Franklin  "W.  Hobbs,  in  Bulletin  of  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Vol.  XXII.] 


Occupation. 

Massa- 
chusetts. 

England. 

Differ- 
ence. 

France. 

Differ- 
ence. 

Belgium. 

Differ- 
ence. 

"Washing: 

$13. 50 
7.50 

10.50 
9.00 
6.60 

16.50 

9.00 
6.00 
5.70 
6.00 
7.50 
5.70 

15.00 
9.00 
6.30 
6.30 
6.60 
6.30 
6.30 
6.30 
6.30 
6.00 

$8.75 
4.62 

9.72 
4.37 
3.04 

9.00 
5.58 
2.92 
2.67 
2.67 
3.40 
2.92 

8.75 
4.37 
2.79 
2.79 
2.67 
2.67 
2.55 
2.55 
2.43 
2.43 

Per  cent. 
54.2 
62.1 

69.7 
106 
117.1 

83.3 
61.3 
105.5 
103.5 
124.7 
120.6 
95.2 

71.4 
106 
125.  8 
125.  H 
147.  2 
1.35  9 

.$7.  98 
3.71 

7.98 
4.85 
2.80 

11.40 
5.70 
3.71 
2.99 

Per  cent. 
69.2 
102.2 

107.6 
85.6 
135.7 

44.8 
57.9 
61.7 
90.7 

$5.70 
3.42 

5.70 
4.30 
3.14 

5.70 
3.42 
2.57 

Per  cent. 
136.9 

119.3 

Carding: 

189.5 

Grinders  and  strippers... 

104.4 
1 10. 2 

Combing: 

189.5 

Assi.ttaut  overlookers 

163. 2 
133.4 

Gill  boK 

2.28             150 

3.42 

3.14 

119.3 
87.9 

2.85 
2.28 

163.2 

150 

Drawing  and  roving: 

Assistant  oveilookers 

4-spindlc  draw  box 

8-spindlo  weigli  box 

8-spindle  first  linislier 

8spindle  second  finisher. . 

30-spindle  reducer 

30-8piudle  roviug 

147.1 
147.1 
159.  3 
146.9 
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Table  showinij  com2>aratirr  rates  of  wages  in  the  worsted  iuditstrii,  rte. — Coutiuned. 


Occupation. 


I   Massa- 
I  chusetts. 


D«•«^wing^  and  roving  (French 
a.vsteiii) : 
"  Overlookers 

Assistant  overlookers 

Gill  box 

Second  gill  box 

Itovinii 

Second  roving 

Spinninir: 

Overlooker.s  (Euglisli  .sys- 
tem ) 

Tarn  inspectors 

Spinners  (full  time) 

Spinners  (2  halt' timers)  .. 

Overlookers  (mule) 

Spinners  (mule) 

Doffers  (head) 

Dotters 

Takers  ott' 

Cleaners 

Tape  fixers 

Hoy  helpers 

"Wool  sorters : 

Average  earnings 

"Weaving: 

Overlookers 

Assistant  overlookers 

Weavers 

Machine  and  repair  shop: 

Carpenters 

*    Machinists 

Blacksmiths 

Stokers , 

Engineers 


$13.  50 
7.50 
6.  :iO 
C.HO 
6.  ;(0 
G.  30 


];i.  50 

7.50 
G.  00 
C.  00 
15.00 
13.50 
4.80 
4.20 
4.50 
4.80 
6.90 
4.20 

11.00 

15.00 
9.00 
7.00 

13.50 
13.20 
12.00 
9.00 
15.00 


England. 


3.89 
2.43 
1.94 


2.06 
1.94 
1.94 


1.94 
1.  22 


8.26 
4.36 
3.40 

6.80 
7.29 
7.29 
4.37 
7.29 


Differ- 
ence. 


Per  cent. 


73.5 

92.8 

146.9 

209.3 


Prance. 


$7.60  ! 
4.75  i 
2.85  I 
2.85  I 
2.57  1 
2.80 


Differ- 


Per  cent. 
77.(5 
.57.  9 
121.1 
121.1 
145.1 
125 


Belgium. 


7.98 
5.13 


133 

116.5 

132 


250.  5 
244.3 


81.6 
106.4 
105.9 

98.5 
81.1 
C4.  6 
105.9 
105.8 


88 
163.2 


2.28 

7.98 

7.70 
4.56 
4.56 

5.13 
G.84 
6.84 
4.56 
8.55 


84.2 

37.8 

94.8 
97.1 
53.7 

163.  2 
93 

75.4 
97.4 
75.4 


$5.75 
3.42 
2.28 
2.28 
2.20 
2.28 


4.56 
2.'66' 


Differ- 
ence. 


Per  ce7it. 
134.  8 
119.3 
176.3 
176.3 
18().  4 
176.3 


198.1 
"266" 


5.70 
4.12 


1.15 

5.42 

5.70 
3.42 
3.15 

4.87 
4.87 
4.87 
4.57 
4.87 


163.2 

227.7 


265.  2 

103 

163.2 
163.2 
122.2 

177.2 
171 
146.4 
96.9 
208 


While  no  definite  average  can  fairly  be  deduced,  anyone  with  definite  knowledge 
of  the  number  of  each  class  of  hel])  required  to  equij)  a  mill  can  iind  Uk^  e\iden('e  in 
this  talde  that  wages  in  the  United  States  are  about  100  per  cent  higlier  than  in 
England,  110  ])er  cent  higher  than  in  France,  and  150  per  cent  higher  than  in  Bel- 
gium. A  careful  analysis  of  the  table,  based  upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  the  different  grades  of  labor  in  the  general  process  of  manufacture,  and 
the  relative  number  of  all  grades  of  help  re(|uired  in  each,  vsustains  this  conclusion. 

If  allowance  is  made  for  the  dilferenco  in  the  number  of  hours  of  work  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  we  have  the  wages  in  Massachusetts  94  ])er  cent  liigher  than  in 
England,  120  per  cent  higher  than  in  France,  and  180  per  cent  higher  than  in 
Belgium. 


APPENDIX  D. 

lierenues  from  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool. 

[Compiled  from  rejiorts  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  Treasury  Department.] 


Fiscal  year. 

Wool. 

Manufac- 
tures of. 

Total. 

Fiscal  year. 

Wool. 

Manufac- 
tures of. 

Total. 

1867 

1868 

1869         

$1, 958,  547  '$24,  268, 531 
1.605,928  i  22.032,923 
1,980,066  '   23,4.54,900 
2.217,967     23,393,201 

3,  8.").  4119      29,049,157 
9.024,839  ]  33.004.894 
7,846.1,58  '  30.643.774 

4,  470,  482  1   27,  s.8(i,  340 
3,631,8.-,9  '  27.282,  178 
2.787.  208  1  22,519,  lOG 
2,  657,  997  !  17,  600,  041 
2,714,396      17.  176,  .^.49 
1,960,276  !   16,839.004 
7,374,217  I  21,864,1.53 
4,860,815  1   22.  424.  8U) 

$26,  227, 078 
23,  638,  851 
2-..  434,  966 
2,5,611,168 
.32,  904,  566 
42,  029,  733 
38,  489.  932 
32.  .3.56.  822 
30,  914,  037 
25  306,  313 
20,  2.58,  037 
19,890.945 
18.805.340 
29.  238,  370 
27,285,625 

1882 

1883 

1884 

$3, 854, 653 
3,174,628 
4,  552,  826 
3, 164,  296 
5, 126, 108 
5,899,816 

4,  729,  487 
.5.982,212 

5,  460,  886 

6,  .5,52,  268 

7,  799,  086 
8,147,220 
2,132,492 

224,  621 

$25,  398,  3G3 
29, 146,  265 
27,  478, 400 
24,  294,  939 
27,  278.  528 
29,729,718 
32,213,121 

35,  373,  627 
37,  440,  051 
,34,  8.57,  453 
34,  293,  606 

36,  451,  ,5.52 
19.061,936 
20,  702,  923 
23,  121,  388 

$29,  253,  016 
32,  320,  893 
32,001,226 

1870     

1885 

27,  459,  235 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1886 

1887 

1888 

32.  404,  636 

35,  629,  534 

36,  942,  607 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878             

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1 893     

41,  355.  839 

42,  900.  937 
11,409,720 
42,  092,  692 
44,  ,598,  772 

187!) 

1894   

21,  194,  428 

1880 

1895  a 

1896 

20,  922,  886 

1881 

23, 121,  3o3 

a  Wool  free  of  d  utj  after  A  ugust  28, 1894, 
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APPENDIX  E. 

Table  showing  the  value  of  declared  cxporU  from  the  consular  dislrict  of  Bradford  to  the 
United  /States  during  the  past  thirty-two  years — 1864-lS9r>. 

[Hon.  Claude  Meeker,  United  States  Consul  at  Bradford,  England.] 


Year. 

Value. 

Equivalent 

in  United  States 

money. 

Year. 

Value. 

Equivalent 

in  United  States 

money. 

1864 

&           s.  d. 
1,614,455     7    8 
2,627,571  14     7 
3,031,048    C    9 
2,101,295  15    8 

2,  529,  016  15    0 
2,670,517  19  10 

3,  016,  689  15     2 
3, 239,  639  10  11 
3,  760,  889  14    3 
3,001,465  14     5 
2.828,099    5    6 
2,325,619     6     1 
1,375,824  13  11 
1,468,054  16    5 
1,069,793     6     0 
1,456,376  18  10 
1, 926,  227  15    2 

$7,  856,  747. 11 

12,787,077.81 

14,  750,  596.  74 

10,  225,  955.  93 

12,307,460.14 

12,  996,  075.  80 

14,  680,  720.  73 

15,765,705.85 

18,  302,  369.  79 

14,  898,  622. 93 

13, 762,  945. 12 

11,317,626.35 

e,  695,  450.  88 

7, 144.  288.  78 

5,  206, 149. 10 

7,  087, 458.  38 

9,  373,  987.  88 

1881 

S,  s.  d. 
1,6(14,505  17  9 
1,677,013  19  4 
2,212,369  15  5 
2,  675,  140  10  3 
2  783  837    6    8 

7, 808,  327  90 

1865 

1882 

8,161,  188.46 

1866 

1883  ... 

10,  706,  497.  27 
13  018  571  28 

1867 

1884 

1868 

1885 

13  ^xi  hii  :\1 

1869 

1886 

3,673,665     8     2              17  877  892  r.5 

1870 

1887 

3,399,687  16  2 
4,183,984  12  11 
4,692,406  2  2 
4,112,617  19  5 
2,392,872  2  0 
2,793,196  1  10 
2, 036,  187  4  4 
1,688,119  13  7 
5,702,414    5    4 

16,  544,  580.  69 
20  361  361  25 

1871 

1888 

1872 

1889 

22,  835,  594.  31 

1873 

1890 

20,014,055.35 
11  644,912.07 

1874 

1891 

1875    . 

1892 

13,  593,  088.  80 
9  909  105  10 

1876 

1893 

1894 

1877 

8,215,234  38 

1878 

1895 

27,  745, 096. 00 

1879 

Total  . . 

1880 

85,730,605  12    0 

417, 202, 288. 67 

The  fluctuations  which  appear  in  this  table  are  curious  and  difficult  to  explain  in 
full,  although  the  operation  of  tariff  changes  is  very  perceptible  in  some  years  and 
the  effect  of  business  depression  in  the  United  States  clearly  discernible  in  others. 
The  Bradford  business  with  this  country  -was  more  than  double  in  18)S9  what  it  had 
been  twenty-live  years  earlier,  and  after  the  tariff  of  1890  went  into  operation  it 
dropped  back  at  once  to  a  tigure  about  the  same  as  that  of  1865. 


APPENDIX  F. 

[Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretf^ry  of  the  National  Association  of  "Wool  Manufactur- 
ers, 1897.] 

THK   FRENCH    AND    GERMAN    SPECIFIC    TARIFF    ON    WOOLENS. 

It  has  long  been  the  conviction  of  the  American  wool  manufacturers  that  no  woolen 
tariff  based  upon  the  ad  valorem  method  in  ita  jirotective  duty  can  be  effective,  to 
the  degree  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  law,  because  of  the  opportunities  for  under- 
valuation which  that  form  of  duty  affords.  This  conviction  has  been  fortified  by 
experience  under  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  tariff,  by  which  the  woolen  goods 
duties  were  made,  for  the  first  time  since  the  tariff  of  1867,  purely  ad  valorem  in 
form.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff'  of  1894  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  admin- 
istrative act  of  1890,  under  the  i>rovisions  of  which  it  has  been  possible  to  partially 
check  undervaluation.  The  cooperation  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  aiding  and 
encouraging  the  customs  officials  in  their  efforts  to  protect  the  Government  against 
organized  fraud,  has  been  quite  as  effective  since  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff  as  ever 
before.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  general  understanding  in  the  trade,  in  the  mills,  and  in 
official  circles  that  under^  aluation  remains  an  evil  of  gigantic  projiortions,  and  that 
specific  duties  are  the  only  effective  method  of  eradicating  it. 

By  reason  of  this  conviction,  based  upon  this  experience,  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  appointed  a  special  committee  of  its  number,  in  1895,  to 
inquire  carefully  into  the  whole  subject,  and  to  report  to  the  organization  whether 
in  its  judgnieut  it  is  possible  to  frame  "a  complete  schedule  of  specific  duties  for 
woolen  goods,  that  shall  be  equitable  in  application  to  all  classes  and  grades  of  such 
goods." 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  of  the  subject  for  so  many  years  that  it  seemed 
desirable  to  definitely  and  finally  settle  it  by  means  of  a  scientific  investigation. 
Accordingly,  under  the  direction  of  this  special  committee,  samples  of  more  than 
two  hundred  varieties  of  woolen  and  worsted  cloths  and  dress  goods,  covering  prac- 
tically every  variety  of  these  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1896,  were 
obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Stearns  and  Bunn,  the  local  appraisers  at 
the  ports  of  Boston  and  New  York,  each  sample  containing  a  record  of  weight,  width, 
and  foreign  price.  These  sanii)les  were  transmitted  to  the  Philailelphia  Textile 
School,  where,  under  the  very  competent  expert  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  M.  France,  the 
director,  they  were  carefullv'analyzed,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  relationship 
between  the  number  of  threads,  the  weight,  and  the  value,  or  labor  cost.  The  rec- 
ords of  this  interesting  investigation  are  preserved ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  this  is 
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the  first  effort  ever  made  to  demonstrate  whether  auy  suchrehitionshi])  can  be  estab- 
lished, covering  a  complete  line  of  samples.  The  data  obtained,  two  (juestions  were 
to  be  determined: 

First.  Whether  it  was  possible  to  frame  a  specitic  woolen  schedule  for  the  United 
States,  based  npon  the  sjiecitic  schedules  of  European  countries. 

Second.  Whetherit  was  ])ossible  to  frame  such  a  schedule  based  upon  theprinciple 
of  the  cotton  schedule  of  the  American  tariff. 

Both  those  questions  ha\e  been  answered  in  the  negative,  and  the  reasons  why 
will  now  be  stated.' 

The  United  States  is  the  <me  country  imposing  a  tariff  npon  woolens  which  does 
not  make  that  tariff  speci lie  in  form — Canada  and  the  Australian  colonies  being  the 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  these  exceptions  being  notoriously  countries  that 
secure  the  bulk  of  their  woolens  through  imjxjrts.  It  would  seem  to  go  without 
saying  that  if  other  countries  can  frame  specihc  tariffs  for  woolen  goods,  which  are 
satisfactory  in  operation,  the  United  States  can  do  the  same.  But  this  does  not  by 
any  means  follow. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  manufacturing  nation  which,  in  arranging  its  tariff, 
is  compelled  to  take  account  of  higher  costs  of  manufacture,  as  compared  with  com- 
peting nations.  This  fact  differentiates  our  tariff  from  all  other  tariffs.  It  rests 
upon  radically  different  internal  conditions,  which  make  it  uecessary  that  our  rates 
shall  bo  higher  than  those  elsewhere  imposed. 

The  two  European  tariffs  most  quoted,  and  popularly  regarded  as  the  most  scien- 
tifically adjusted,  are  those  of  France  and  Germany.  Comi)arisons  in  this  report 
are  contined  exclusi^•ely  to  these  tariff's. 

In  both  countries  whatever  amount  of  protection  is  contained  in  the  tariff  is  a 
protection  outright  and  absolute  to  the  manufacturer,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  plac- 
ing him  at  an  advantage  over  any  foreign  competitor  to  the  full  degree  of  that  pro- 
tection. The  rates  of  wages  paid  in  both  countries  are  as  low  as  in  any  competing 
countries,  lower  than  in  some;  the  general  costs  of  manufacturing  are  as  lower 
lower  than  elsewhere. 

Both  Germany  and  France  secure  a  large  share  of  their  national  revenues  from  the 
custom-houses.  But  in  both  countries  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  rates  has  been  so 
made  that  the  home  manufacturer  shall  have  all  the  advantage  typified  in  the  rates, 
as  against  all  outsiders.  This  adjustment  of  a  tariff  is  not  regarded  as  legitimate 
by  our  free-trade  friends  in  the  United  States;  and  it  may  therefore  be  well  to  note, 
in  ]>assing,  the  fact  that  both  France  and  Germany — not  to  speak  of  other  European 
nations — are  firmly  convinced,  after  long  years  of  experience,  that  the  direct  and 
tangible  results  of  their  policy  constitute  its  complete  and  overwhelming  vindica- 
tion. Their  industrial  advance  has  been  so  rapid  under  this  tariff'  policy,  and  their 
internal  condition  so  satisfactory,  that  their  experience  is  well  worth  study. 

Where  a  tariff"  is  not  necessary  to  e(iualize  differences  in  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  adjust  it.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  such  a  tariff, 
that  a  rate  of  duty  shall  have  auy  fixed  relationship  to  the  value  of  the  article  upon 
which  it  is  imposed,  or  to  the  relative  cost  of  manufacturing  that  article.  Where 
the  internal  conditions  are  such  that  efficient  protection  is  ])ossible  with  low  rates 
of  dutj^,  the  classifications  of  a  tariff"  may  be  rough  and  general,  and  the  formula- 
tion of  a  scheme  is  comparatively  simple.  This,  in  a  word,  is  the  reason  why  the 
French  and  German  tariffs,  although  both  wholly  si)ecific,  afford  no  aid  as  a  guide 
in  the  framing  of  a  specific  tariff'  on  woolens  for  the  United  States,  ^^'hat  is  easy 
in  those  countries  becomes  an  impossible  problem  in  our  own  case. 

Where  a  duty  is  intended  to  be  an  outright  protection,  to  its  full  amount,  for  the 
home  manufacturer,  and  Avhere  the  absenct;  of  any  consideration  of  the  costs  of 
manufacture  permits  low  duties  to  accomydish  the  end  in  view,  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  rates  of  duty  may  be  placed  upon  cheap  and  npon  exitensive  goods,  without 
creating  objectionable,  obnoxious,  or  unjust  discriminations. 

These  being  the  conditions  in  Germany,  where  manufacturing  can  be  carried  on 
as  cheaply  as  anywhere  in  Europe,  the  basis  of  weight  alone  constitutes  the  sole 
classification  in  the  woolen  schedule,  and  operates  with  entire  satisfaction.  Thus 
the  German  tariff  classifies  all  cloths,  dress  goods,  flannels,  and  blankets  (except 
such  as  aie  printed)  under  the  following  clause: 

Unprinted  cloth  and  stuff's — 

(a)  In  weight  of  more  than  200  grains  to  a  square  meter  of  woven  surface,  135 
marks  per  100  kilos. 

(b)  In  weight  of  200  grams  or  less  to  a  square  meter  of  woven  surface,  225  marks 
per  100  kilos. 

Thus  there  are  but  two  classifications  for  this  immense  variety  of  goods.  The 
dividing  line  of  weight  is  drawn  at  the  ecjuivalent  of  7.05  ounces  (200  grams)  per 
stjuare  meter,  equal  to  .").S!S  ounces  per  sijuare  yard.  All  goods  weighing  less  than 
5. 8X  ounces  ]>er  sijuare  yard  being  subject  to  the  higher  duty,  and  all  over  that  weight 
to  the  lower  duty.  The  higher  duty  (!f53..")5)  ujion  each  220.46  ])ounds  of  cloth  (100 
kilosj  is  equal  to  only  21.29  cents  per  pound,  and  this  whether  the  goods  are  worth 
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50  cents  n  pound  or  $5  per  pound.  The  duty  being  solely  a  manufacturers'  protective 
duty,  the  ettV-ct  is  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  24.29  cents  a  pound  protection,  irre- 
spective of  the  cost  of  his  goods,  no  matter  whether  the  labor  cost  is  high  or  low, 
or  the  materials  employed  cheaji  or  expensive.  In  effect  this  is  a  greater  degree  of 
protection  than  any  that  has  over  been  accorded  in  an  American  tariff,  so  far  as  the 
manufacturer  liimself  is  concerned,  because  it  is  an  absolute  protection,  based  upon 
the  8npi)08ition  that  all  his  costs,  both  for  labor  and  materials,  are  as  low  as  or  lower 
than  his  com]ietitors. 

Such  a  tariff  will  not  suit  American  conditions,  where  the  degree  of  protection,  to 
be  effective  and  not  to  be  excessive  in  certain  instances,  must  vary- according  to  the 
labor  cost  represented  in  the  different  varieties  of  goods. 

The  P'rench  tariff  approximates  more  closely  to  American  conditions.  Its  woolen 
schedule  is,  like  that  of  Germany,  based  wholly  upon  Aveight,  but  the  classilications 
are  more  minute,  and  a  closer  relationshij)  between  the  dut}-  and  the  value  is  secured 
by  a  separation  of  the  all-wool  goods  from  those  which  are  composed  in  j)art  of  cot- 
ton or  shoddy.  But  all-wool  cloths,  dress  goods,  flannels,  etc.,  are  all  dutiable  under 
one  paragraph,  in  which  the  rates  of  duty,.after  translating  the  decimals  into  their 
American  equivalents,  are  as  follows: 

Ots.  per  11). 

Weighing  not  over  7.4  ounces  per  square  yard 18.  3 

Over  7.4  ounces  and  not  over  11.8  ounces  per  square  yard 23.  7 

Over  11.8  ounces  and  not  over  16.2  ounces  ]>er  S(iuare  yard 20. 1 

Over  16.2  ounces  and  not  over  20.6  ounces  per  square  yard - 16.  6 

Over  20.6  ounces  per  square  yard .' 12. 2 

So  far,  then,  as  weight  is  a  test  of  value  in  woolens,  the  French  tariff  aims  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  differentiate  duties  according  to  value,  and  thus  it  approaches  somewhat 
to  the  basis  of  the  requirements  of  an  American  tariff.  It  is,  however,  like  that  of 
Germany,  a  manufacturers'  tariff  purely,  there  being  in  France  no  difference  in  labor 
cost  to  be  overcome,  or  in  cost  of  materials,  wool  being  fi    e  in  both  countries. 

A  comparison  of  these  two  schedules  shows  the  follow  ag  differences  in  rates  of 
duty : 


TTeigliing  per  square  yard. 


German  I  French 
(duty  per  i  (duty  per 
I   pound),      pound). 


Not  over  5.88  ounces , 

Not  over  7.4  ounces 

Over  7.4  but  not  over  11.8  ounces  . 
Over  11.8  but  not  over  16.2  ounces 
Over  16.2  l)ut  not  over  20.6  ounces 
20.6  ounces 


Cents. 

Cents. 

24.29 

18.3 

14.57 

18.3 

14.57 

23.7 

14.57 

20.1 

14.57 

16.6 

14.57 

12.2 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  French  tariff  is  very  materially  higher  than  the  German  on 
all  goods  weighing  between  5.88  and  20.6  ounces,  which  range  of  weights  covers  the 
great  bulk  of -woolen  goods  manufactured.  On  the  other  hand,  on  all  goods  weigh- 
ing under  5.88  ounces  the  German  tariff  makes  the  duty  24.29  cents,  while  the  French 
duties  are  but  18.3  cents  per  pound;  and  on  very  heavy  goods  weighing  over  20.6 
ounces,  the  German  duties  are  higher  by  2f  cents  i)er  jjound  than  the  French. 

These  differences  in  the  rates  are  arbitrary,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  determined 
by  the  similar  differences  which  exist  in  the  yarn  dutie?.  The  two  yarn  schedules 
are  as  follows : 

Fkexch  Yaux  Tariff. 


Worstid  yarns. 
[Duty  per  pound. 


Numbers. 

Singles. 

Two-ply. 

Tapestry. 

TJncolored. 

Colored. 

Uncolored. 

Colored. 

Uncolored. 

Colored. 

Cents. 
3.7 
4.9 
5.9 
7 
8 
9.2 

Cents. 
6.4 
7.6 
8.6 
9.8 
10.9 
11.  ■: 

Cents. 
4.9 
6.3 
7.7 
9 
10.5 

_:.9 

13.3 
14.1 

Cents. 

7.6 

8.6 

9.8 

10.9 

12.1 

13.6 

14.5 

15.2 

Cents. 
5.  7 

Cents. 
8.4 

36  to  45 

7.4 
8.9 
10.7 
12.2 
13.8 
15.5 
16.3 

10.1 

45  to  54                              

11.6 

54  to  63             

13.4 

63  to  71 

14.9 

71  to  80 

16.5 

80  to  88 

10.3  1          13 
10.9  '-         13.  G 

18.2 

Over  88 

20 

T  H- 
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French  Yarx  'I'arh-k — Continued. 
B''oolcn  yarns. 


Cuts. 


16.5  or  loss 
16.5  to  24.4 
24.4  to  33.. 
33  to50  ... 
Over  50  ... 


Singles. 


TJncolored.    Colored. 


Cents. 
1.6 
2.4 
3.2 
4 
4.9 


Cents. 
4.4 


5.9 

6.7 
7.6 


German  Yarn  Taiuff, 


Two-ply. 


Uncolored.  i  Colored. 


Cents. 
2.4 
3.2 
4 

4.9 
5.7 


Cents. 
5 

5.9 
C.7 
7.6 
8.4 


Hand-combed  yarn,  etc. : 

a.  Single,  undyed  or  dyed 

Doiiblp,  undyed 

h.   Double,  dyed 

Three  or  inore  time.s  twi.sted,  undyed  or  dyed 

Other  yarn : 

a .  IJaw,  single 

h.  Raw,  double 

c.  Bleached  or  dyed,  single 

d.  Bleached  or  dyed,  double 

Three  or  more  times  twisted,  raw  bleached,  or  dyed 


Per  100 

Per 

pounds. 

pound. 

$0. 32i 

$0. 003225 

.32it 

. 003225 

2.59 

.  02,'-)!) 

2.59 

.0259 

.8618 

.  00862 

1.0795 

.0108 

1.2973 

.0130 

2.59 

.0259 

2.59 

.  0259 

It  appears  that  the  French  yarn  duties  are  much  hij^her  than  the  German,  and  tlie 
classification  much  more  minute.  This  difference  illustrates  the  fundamental  con- 
trast in  the  tariff  ])olicics  of  the  two  countries. 

The  German  tariff"  was  framed  to  hit  the  case  of  a  nation  not  so  far  advanced  in 
the  development  of  its  manufactures  as  was  France.  In  all  schedules,  therefore, — the 
cotton  and  silk  as  well  as  the  woolen — it  inijioses  comparatively  lii^ht  duties  u])on 
semimanufactured  products  such  as  yarns.  The  idea  was  to  facilitate  the  impor- 
tation of  these  semimanufactured  ])rodncts,  in  order  to  correspondingly  facilitate 
and  encourage  the  manufacture  of  the  more  finished  products.  In  consc(|uenco  of 
this  policy,  the  Germans  have  increased  their  weaving  outimt  much  faster  than  their 
spinning.  The  German  weavers  still  rely  very  largely  for  thcirsupply  upon  imported 
yarns,  mostly  from  England,  the  (juantity  imported  thence  being  2.5,000,000  ])ounds 
in  189-1,  as  against  only  3,291,000  pounds  of  English  yarns  ini]iorted  into  France. 
Many  spinning  mills  in  Bradford  are  engaged  very  largely  in  s]duning  for  the  Ger- 
man market,  and  the  yarns  thus  exported  are  brought  liack  to  England  in  large 
quantities  in  the  form  of  woven  fabrics  which  undersell  those  of  Bradford,  even  in 
the  I^>radford  shops.  All  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  ])eculiar  ideas  of  the  (icrmans 
on  this  subject,  and  this  is  not  the  connection  in  which  to  discuss  the  matter. 

The  French,  anxious  to  develop  their  s])iuning  industry  contemporaneously  with 
the  weaving,  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  im])osing  upon  all  varieties  of  yarns 
duties  which  arc  higher  than  the  German  by  100,  20O,  iiOl),  and  500  per  cent. 

As  a  result  of  these  duties  the  French  are  now  far  superior  to  the  Germans  as 
spinners,  and  divide  with  England  the  nuirkets  of  that  country. 

These  very  much  higher  rates  on  yarns  in  the  French  tariff,  with  the  more  minute 
classifications,  have  necessitated  in  their  turn  the  more  minute  classification  and  the 
higher  rati'S  of  tlio  sciitMlule  on  woolen  goods. 

The  French  model,  whatever  may  be  tliought  of  it  as  a  basis  of  a  good  schedule, 
seems  to  be  adapted,  with  modified  rates,  tothe  acquirements  of  a  woolen  and  worsted 
yarn  schedule  for  the  Fnitcd  States.  It  is  in  fact  tiie  basis  of  the  yarn  schedule  of 
the  cotton  tariff  of  the  Wilson  Act,  ]>ronoiinced  by  experts  the  most  perfect  yarn 
schedule  ever  engrafted  into  an  American  tariff. 

We  may  now  attem])t,  using  tlie  French  8<liedule  as  a  guide,  to  show  wherein  an 
American  woolen  farirt'must  necessarily  differ  from  this  model. 

(1)  The  I'rench  tariff  primarily  groups  woolen  cloths  iuU.  .  wool  and  those  into 
which  cotton  or  shoddy  cuter.  It  ai)plies  to  the  latter  class  ot  gOb."'s  specific  rates 
which  are  on  the  average;  .5.5  to  fiif  per  cent  lowi^r  than  those  ujiou  all-wool  goods.  A 
similar  groujiing  ii  {iracticable  here,  altlioiigh  tiie  rcdation  to  tiie  r.ates  of  duty  on 
all-wool  goods  would  ul■c(^ssarily  lie  flillerent,  tlie  diflercni-e  in  the  labor  cost  of 
manufacture  not  being  so  marked  as  these  fsgiues  would  indicate. 

(2)  The  French  tariff  next  classifies  all  cloths  according  to  weight,  and  this  is  the 
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only  additional  groniiiiig  it  attcmiits.  No  classilicatiou,  divided  first  inlo  all-wool 
and  mixed  goods,  and  second  accoidiug  to  weight,  is  jjossible  in  tlie  United  States, 
for  the  reason  tliat  in  neither  tlio  ali-wooi  grou])  nor  tiio  mixed  goods  -would  the 
■weight  of  the  goods  bo  an  absoluti'  or  Hcientilic  standard  of  classilieation. 

This  fact  has  been  ]lr(^^■ed  by  the  l''hilade]phia  investigation.  Every  test  there 
made  justifies  The  statement  that  there  is  no  reiationshij)  between  the  weight  of 
gdods  and  the  value  of  the  fabric  or  the  cost  of  its  manufacture. 

To  illustrate,  the  samples  contained  a  clay  diagonal  weighing  ll.fi  ounces  per  square 
yard,  costing  394^  cents  per  S(iuare  yard,  and  anotlicr  clay  diagonal  weigliing  12.5 
ounces,  costing  abroad  $1.66}  per  square  yard.  This  conipariscn  is  an  extreme  case; 
but  it  illustrates  the  fact,  well  known  to  manufacturers,  that  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence of  over  100  per  cent  in  the  value  of  goocis  tiio  weight  of  which  is  ]»ractically 
the  same.  A  tarilT  adjusted  on  the  weight  theory  to  nu-et  su<h  conditions  Avould 
permit  the  manufacture  of  one  quality  oif  goods  of  a  given  -weight,  and  forbid  the 
manufacture  of  the  higher  qualities.  Such  a  tariff  would  be  quite  as  bad  in  its 
sheets  as  excessive  undervaluation  under  an  ad  valorem  tarilf. 

This  may  be  further  illustrated  by  dress  goods.  All-wool  dress  goods  of  the  iden- 
tical -weight  per  square  yard  and  made  of  the  same  counts  of  the  same  quality  of 
yarn,  may  vary  greatly  in  value,  according  as  they  are  plain  woven  goods  or  jfac- 
quard  made,  the  complexity  of  the  -weave  constituting  in  many  instances  the  chief 
factor  in  cost.  A  rate  of  duty  high  enough  to  prove  adequately  protective  ujion  the 
latter  class  of  goods  would  be  unreasonal)le  and  unnecessarily  high  upon  plain 
woven  fabrics  of  tlie  same  weight. 

(3)  A  classification  by  weight,  based  upon  the  French  schedule,  being  thus  out  of 
the  question,  the  next  resort  was  to  the  plan  of  the  American  cotton-goods  schedule, 
in  which  the  number  of  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  both  warp  and  lilliug, 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  square  yards  to  the  pound,  is  taken  as  a  basis  for  the 
a!?sessment  of  duty.  The  number  of  minute  classitications  thus  introduced  into  the 
cotton  schedule  results,  in  the  act  of  1894,  iu  establishing  no  less  than  eighty-rine 
different  rates  of  duty  upon  cotton  cloth  alone,  omitting  all  yarns,  knit  goods,  cind 
fancy  fabrics,  like  chenilles. 

That  such  a  schedule  would  be  feasible  for  worsted  dress  goods,  the  value  of  which 
is  largely  dependent  ujion  the  number  of  threads  to  the  inch,  irrespective  of  wei£,ht, 
is  not  disputed,  although  the  question  has  not  been  carefully  tested.  It  is  in  the 
clotli  schedule  that  the  largest  amount  of  undervaluation  exists,  and  the  "work  has 
been  directed  to  ascertain  if  the  scheme  could  be  applied  here. 

It  was  a  question  susceptible  of  easy  demonstration  -\\  hether  a  duty  based  upon 
the  number  of  picks  per  square  inch  or  upon  the  number  of  threads,  counting  both 
warp  and  tilling,  would  bear  equitably  upon  woolen  and  worsted  cloths. 

The  actual  fact  was  found  to  be  that  there  is  no  fixed  relationship  between  the 
number  of  picks  per  inch  or  the  number  of  threads,  counting  warp  and  filling,  and 
the  value  of  the  fabric  and  cost  of  manufacture.  To  illustrate:  Two  clay  diagonals 
were  found,  each  containing  148  threads  to  the  inch,  one  invoiced  at  39  cents  and  the 
other  at  69  cents.  A  fancy  worsted  suiting  and  a  light  worsted  overcoating  were 
found,  each  Aalued  at  $1.10  per  pound,  in  one  of  which  were  245  threads  per  inch, 
and  iu  the  other  but  11.5  threatls,  or  less  than  half  as  many.  These  illustrations 
seem  to  settle  the  question  beyond  all  dispute. 

These  two  conclusions  were  fouiul,  upon  actual  test,  to  lead  to  a  third,  viz: 

There  being  uo  fixed  relationship  between  either  the  number  of  threads  per  inch 
or  the  weight  per  square  yard  and  the  value  of  fabric,  no  such  relationship  can  be 
established  by  a  tarift'  nuule  up  of  a  combination  of  the  two  elements. 

This  combination,  when  tested  by  the  samples,  resulted  in  variations  as  wide  and 
as  irregular  as  sprang  from  any  assessment  of  duty  based  upon  either  of  the  two 
taken  separately.  For  instance,  it  was  fouud  that  in  certain  instances  where  the 
duty  ad  valon  m  on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent  would  reach  87  cents  a  square  yard,  it 
would  under  the  proposed  plan,  adjusted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  50  per  cent  dut", 
equal  only  42  cents  per  scjuare  yard.  In  another  instance,  where  the  duty  at  50  X'cr 
cent  was  equal  to  19  cents,  the  duty  uiuler  this  combination  ran  up  to  70  ])er  cent. 

In  a  word,  it  api)ears  to  be  certain  that  under  any  tarilf  that  can  be  devised,  based 
upon  either  number  x)f  threads,  or  weight  of  goods,  or  both  combined,  the  domestic 
wool  manufacturer  would  be  in  a  worse  plight  than  he  is  under  a  purely  ad  valorem 
tariff,  -with  all  its  possibilities  of  undervaluation. 

Under  such  a  schedule,  adjusted  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  fine  goods,  the  cheaper 
grades  would  be  burdened  with  a  duty  running  far  above  100  per  cent  in  many 
instances;  while  if  it  was  adjusted  to  meet  the  case  of  the  cheaper  goods,  the  duties 
on  the  finer  goods  would  be  so  far  below  what  they  get  on  the  present  basis  of  50  per 
cent,  that  it  would  be  iuqiossible  to  manufacture  them  in  this  country.  The  attach- 
ment of  a  small  ad  valorem  duty,  of  say  15  per  cent,  to  apply  to  goods  over  $1  in 
value,  would  in  a  measure  obviate  the  trouble  as  to  high-priced  goods,  but  it  would 
leave  the  low  grade  goods  still  subject  to  duties  so  high  and  irregular  that  the  mere 
presentation  of  the  plan  would  condemn  it. 
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But  there  is  another  obstacle  quite  as  serious;  uaniely,  the  diflieulty  of  adminis- 
tration. As  the  examininjj;  forees  are  now  made  u\>  in  the  appraisers'  otliees,  they 
can  not  be  trusted  to  accurately  ascertain  classilicatiou  by  a  careful  count  of  threads, 
"which  is  a  most  dillicult  task  even  for  a  trained  expert.  Indeed,  some  "ooolen  fabrics 
are  so  closely  felted  that  it  is  impossible  to  definitely  ascertain  the  number  of  threads 
per  square  inch.  It  may  be  saiil,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  that  all  cloths  of  this 
descrii)tion,  highly  tinished  and  closely  felted,  are  cxi)ensive  cloths,  and  w  ould  nat- 
urally be  subjected  to  the  highest  rates  of  duty.  Having  deteruuned  the  number  of 
threads  to  the  inch  which  should  constitute  the  dividing  line,  all  goods  above  that 
line  "would  fall  into  one  category,  "with  the  highest  late  of  duty,  without  any  neces- 
sity for  counting  the  threads,  beyond  the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  that  their  num- 
ber was  sufficient  to  fix  the  goods  in  that  category. 

There  is  a  certain  nniforniity  about  cotton  goods,  after  the  first  rough  classifica- 
tion has  bc^en  made,  which  renders  an  iron-clad  schedule,  automatically  nuiform 
in  its  ajiplication.  In  woolens,  on  the  other  hand,  the  variety  of  the  goods  made, 
which  may  be  genericaily  included  under  the  term  ''  cloths,"'  is  so  enormous  that  it 
becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  hit  them  all  with  rates  of  iluty  so  adjusted  that 
they  will  be  equally  just  to  all.  The  fact  that  it  had  never  been  done  was  not  in 
and  of  itself  any  evidence  that  it  was  impossible  of  accomplishment;  and  hence  the 
necessity  for  this  investigation. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  connection,  to  enter  "with  great  detail  njjon  the  consid- 
eration of  the  apjjlicabilify  of  a  specific  duty  to  other  groups  of  woolen  goods.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  the  problem  can  be  solved  for  cloths  it  can  be  solved, 
for  all  other  varieties,  including  fiannels,  blankets,  and  carpets.  With  reference  to 
clothing,  as  also  braids,  etc.,  no  other  method  of  assessing  duty  than  that  contained 
in  the  McKinley  Act  seems  feasible.  It  is  the  same  as  is  applied  in  the  cotton  sched- 
nle.  In  knit  goods  the  difficulties  of  applying  a  specific  tariff  exclusively  are  ob"vi.- 
ously  insuperable. 

WOOLEN  RAGS  AND  SHODDY. 

(Paragraphs  270  and  GSn.) 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.   THOMAS    SAMPSON,    OF   WATERVILLE,   ME. 

Thursday,  January  7, 1S97. 

Mr.  Sampson  said:  Mv.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tlie committee,  I 
appear  for  one  of  the  smaller  mills  not  represented  by  any  committee, nor 
by  such  an  accotiiplished  gentleman  as  "we  have  just  listened  to.  There 
are  many  such  here  in  this  country  and  tlieir  representatives  are  not  here 
and  will  not  appear.  1  am  very  glad  to  say  that  to  many  things  we  have 
listened  to,  I  entirely  concur.  Some  things,  however,  I  do  not.  I  will 
say  we  had  tlie  cold  shivers  going  up  and  down  our  backs  as  we  listened 
to  Mr.  Justice  tell  of  the  possibility  or  probability  of  the  time  when  the 
last  of  Mary's  little  lafubs  had  been  skinned  and  eateti  and  sliecp  had 
become  as  extinct  an  animal  as  the  bulla lo.  I  could  not  qitite  complete 
that  picture  without  thinking  of  Uncle  Sam's  white  squadron  and  won- 
dered what  had  become  of  it.  I  supposed  they  had  met  the  enemy  and 
some  had  gone  to  the  bottom  and  the  others  were  behind  Long  Island 
skulking  away.  That  is  a  very  im])robable  story,  but  continue  such  a 
condition  of  things  as  we  have  had  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  and 
the  last  American  card  and  loom  will  be  stopi)ed  without  any  (juestion. 

The  American  mills,  as  we  have  been  told,  suiter  horribly  from  the 
conditiofi  oi'  things.  On  the  line  of  an  important  railroad,  ])erha])S  the 
most  important  railroad  in  this  country,  in  a  few  manufacturing  towns, 
there  are  over  tliirty  mills  today  entirely  st()])i)ed,  and  it  is  only  to 
continue  this  sort  of  thing  when,  as  I  have  said,  the  very  last  of  them 
M'ill  be  all  stopped  together.  I  was  ])assing  down  AVorth  street  some 
years  ago  and  went  into  a  large;  au(  tion  sale  being  held  by  one  of  the 
dry-goods  houses  there,  and  the  owner  of  the  goods  made  an  address 
to  the  audience  and  said  to  them,  "1  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,  and 
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that  is  be  sure  to  make  your  bids  low  eiiougli."  ^ow,  I  tliink  that  this 
committee  has  a  very  intricate  and  difficult  task  before  it.  If  you  put 
the  tariff  too  high,  you  may  injure  the  industry  just  as  much  as  if  you 
put  it  too  low.  The  distinguished  author  of  the  bill  under  which  we 
are  now  working,  when  at  last  the  triumphant  day  for  him  came,  I 
believe  said  something  like  this,  '-We  have  knocked  the  stilts  from 
underneath  the  woolen  mills,"  and  assuredly  he  did.  I  hope  we  shall 
have  no  stilts  put  uuderneath  us,  but  let  us  walk  on  the  ground,  where 
we  can  sit  down  gracefully,  whereas  if  we  were  on  stilts  we  might  fall 
down. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  ahead  and  leave  the  difficult  matter  of 
the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  to  this  distinguished  committee  here,  but 
1  want  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  a  subject  that  has  been  broached 
and  concerning  which  I  believe  many  perhaps  may  be  iu  ignorance. 
We  were  told  every  pound  of  rags  im])orted  into  this  country  sup- 
planted a  pound  of  American  wool.  Well,  that  is  entirely  a  mistake, 
because  the  rags  in  the  process  of  manufacture  lose  very  much,  and  it 
would  be  much  nearer  true  if  it  had  been  stated  that  it  takes  3  pounds 
of  rags  to  supplant  1  pound  of  wool,  and  then  we  were  told  what  a  hor- 
rible thing  this  shoddy  was.  Now,  the  gentlemen  here,  if  they  will 
consider  a  moment,  know  well  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  world  shall  be  clothed  in  a  fiber  that  has  only  been  worn  once 
by  the  sheep.  We  must  fall  back  and  take  advantage  of  these  waste 
products.  Many  years  ago  some  ingenious  inventor  in  a  town  of  York- 
shire, England,  conceived  the  idea  that  he  could  prepare  machinery 
that  would  reverse  the  operation  of  the  loom,  which  took  the  rags  to 
pieces,  undoing  what  the  loom  and  the  spinning  frame  and  card  had 
doue,  and  brought  the  tiber  back  to  its  original  condition.  That  is 
shoddy. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  mungo  is.  We  may  trace  its  history  very 
briefly.  A  dude  has  a  nice  coat  and  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes.  He 
wears  it  a  little  while  aud  takes  it  off,  but  concludes  he  is  spending  too 
much  money  to  give  it  away,  and  therefore  it  goes  into  the  hand  of  an 
old-clothes  dealer  and  he  buys  it.  Next  comes  the  clerk  perhaps,  who 
has  a  large  family  with  a  small  income,  and  he  wears  it  awhile  and  then 
it  goes  to  the  laboring  man,  and  then  on  until  at  last  it  comes  to  the 
tramp,  and  by  and  by  the  poor  tramp  dies  in  a  lodging  house  or  dies 
in  a  ditch.  Even  then  that  suit  of  clothes  is  not  flung  away.  There  is 
some  value  to  it.  That  is  nningo.  That  is  the  disease-filled  garment 
that  none  of  us  American  manufacturers  wish  to  make.  What  we  want 
is  the  original  fiber,  uninjured  by  wear,  properly  prepared,  mixed  with 
wool,  to  produce  clothes  that  the  workman  and  poor  man  can  buy. 

Now,  1  have  got  here  some  samples  of  what  some  of  these  gentlemen 
would  say  was  shoddy.  It  is  not  shoddy.  Those  are  rags.  Tliese 
rags  were  obtained  in  a  tailor  store  in  this  city  this  morning.  This  is 
pure  wool;  there  is  no  disease  there.  They  should  not  be  wasted.  We 
are  living  in  an  age  one  of  the  glorious  things  about  which  is  that 
nothing  is  wasted.  We  take  refuse  from  the  gas  works  and  make  these 
beautiful  colors  which  rival  the  flowers.  I  think  it  is  a  great  achieve- 
ment and  a  great  invention,  and  I  say  to  you  that  these  rags  are  too 
valuable  to  waste.  Moreover,  they  are  indispensable.  There  is  not 
wool  enough  grown  now  to  make  the  cheap  fabric.  They  must  be  used. 
Now,  the  country  to-day  is  in  an  impoverished  condition.  Three  or 
four  years  ago,  I  take  it,  the  workman,  who  is  a  large  consumer  of 
goods,  had  $3  in  his  pocket  where  to-day  he  has  but  50  cents.  If  you 
make  this  tariff  so  high  that  the  workman  has  to  pay  $12  for  clothes, 
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when  lie  can  get  a  suit  of  clothes  to-day  for  $8,  there  would  be  such  a 
feeling- of  opposition  tliat  the  bill  will  not  last.  xVnd  all  we  want  is 
that  this  committee  give  a  bill  that  will  stand  and  not  be  changed  again 
every  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  does  this  shoddy  cost  per  pound  when  you  buy 
the  rags '? 

Mr.  Sampson.  About  0  cents  a  ])oun(l. 

Mr.  Turner.  Those  are  tailor's  scra])s'? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  called  "new  clips."  They  are  made 
abroad,  of  course,  in  much  larger  quantities  than  in  thiscountry.  The 
city  of  JJerlin  does  the  cloak  making  for  the  world.  They  produce  these 
rags  of  elegant  material,  and  they  arc  carefully  put  up,  and  I  want  to 
say  the  introduction  of  these  rags  will  not  diminish  the  consumption  of 
American  wool. 

3Ir.  Evans.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  shoddy  is  made  of  clean 
rags  like  that? 

Mr.  Sampson.  No,  sir;  I  mean  to  say  the  old  worn-out  garments  are, 
used  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  very  lowest  class  of  clothing. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  do  you  suppose  that  is  made  of  [showing  sam- 
ple]? 

Mr.  Sampson.  That  is  very  largely  what  is  called  mungo.  That  is 
made  at  Batley,  England. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  It  is  a  foreign  piece  of  goods? 

Mr,  Sampson.  Y^es,  sir.  There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  it  made, 
and  you  must  remember  it  is  i)oor  material 

]\Ir,  Tawney.  To  what  extent  is  mungo  used  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  think  mungo  is  not  very  largely  used  in  this  country, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  C(mcerns  which  do  use  it,  but  not  many.  They 
are  the  poorest  kind  of  rags,  worth  i)erliaps  less  than  a  cent  a  pound, 
and  it  only  goes  into  that  kind  of  cloth,  such  as  heavy  overcoating. 

Mr.  TaaVney.  Are  a  great  many  pounds  of  that  kind  of  rag  iin])orted? 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  or  not,  but  I  think 
not.  I  do  not  think  they  import  any  of  those.  There  are  a  great  many 
of  these  clii)S  imported  and  those  are  the  kind  of  rags  I  am  interested 
in.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this,  I  believe  in  a  duty  for  the  American 
farmer  which  vshall  enable  him  to  raise  sheep  to  give  his  wool,  but  I 
think  we  must  continue  to  produce — the  jaiblic  have  once  tasted  it  and 
found  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  a  reasonably  priced  garment — I  think 
we  must  in  iM  future,  as  well  as  in  the  last  year  or  so,  continue  to  give 
good  serviceable  cloth  for  a  little  money. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  this  country  should  use  about  all  the  mungo  and 
shoddy  Ave  produce  here,  do  you  not  think  we  are  saving  (Uir  share  of 
it  and  let  the  others  take  care  of  the  others  ''. 

Mr.  Sampson.  The  difficulty  about  that  is  they  are  not  clipped  so 
carefully  or  graded  as  they  are  abroad. 

Mr.  Payne.  Itnnight  encourage  that  industry. 

My.  Sampson.  Give  them  a  duty — put  a  duty  on  rags — but,  gentle- 
men, do  not  put  10  cents  on  rags  or  shoddy.  If  you  do,  those  of  us 
who  are  running  these  smaller  mills,  using  more  or  less  shoddy  in  some 
grades,  will  be  no  better  off"  than  before. 

Mr.  Taavney.  Why  is  it  you  wjll  be  no  better  off?  Because  you  can 
not  comi)ete  with  the  larger  establishments  in  the  manufacture  of  pure 
wool  ? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Somewhat;  and  the  <lifliculty  is  in  arranging  this  tariff 
the  Avorsted  manufacturer  would  not  get  the  benefit  of  it,  and  other  con- 
cerns have  none  wliatever.     Vou  want  to  run  cards  up  and  down  the 
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hills  and  dales  of  the  whole  United  States  and  not  simply  the  large  cor- 
porations in  one  or  two  cities. 

Mr.  Evans.  AVhat  proportion  of  the  shoddy  manufacture  in  this 
country  is  made  out  of  tailors'  scraps? 

Mr.  Sampson.  A  very  large  proportion. 

Mr.  Evans.  J3ut  what  proportion  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Sampson.  A  veiy  large  proportion.  That  is  the  only  shoddy  I 
buy.  It  should  not  be  called  shoddy.  It  is  a  mistake  to  call  it  shoddy 
[exhibiting  same]. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  say  a  very  large  proportion  is  made  out  of  tailors' 
scraps.  What  proportion  of  shoddy  is  made  out  of  worn-out  stock- 
ings, etc.? 

Mr.  Sampson.  There  are  some  grades  of  stockings  made  of  pure 
worsted  yarns,  which  make  a  very  valuable  shoddy  indeed.  It  is  almost 
like  the  original  liber,  and  they  are  clipped  on  the  other  side,  washed, 
and  put  in  bundles,  and  it  is  ])erfectly  clean  and  wholesome  and  makes 
very  good  stock  indeed. 

Mr.  Evans.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  price  of  clothing  in 
this  country  has  been  affected  by  the  use  of  shoddy  in  manufacture? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Oh,  very  much  indeed.  The  price  of  clothing  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  has  dropped  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  a  large  part  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of 
shoddy  f 

Mr.  Sampson.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  make  these  low-priced 
goods  without  the  use  of  shoddy,  and  still  more  so  if  you  put  a  high 
tariff  on  them. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  say  the  tailors  sell  these  scraps  at  6  cents  a 
pound  ? 

Mr.  Sampson.  They  would  not  get  as  much  as  that.  That  is  after 
the  profit  of  the  collector. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  contains  washed  wool  worth  about  30  cents? 

Mr.  Sampson.  For  that  you  have  in  your  hand  it  is  worth  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  only  equal  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Sampson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  And  Avhat  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  clothing? 
What  is  the  cloth  worth  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Sampson.  And  that  has  a  great  variety  of  prices.  That  cloth 
to-day  would  probably  sell  for  8l.oO  to  $1.75. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  So  they  only  get  0  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  cloth 
and  about  20  per  cent  the  value  of  the  wool? 

Mr.  Sampson.  It  seems  so. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  it  is  perfectly  clean  and  never  has  been  worn? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Here  is  a  piece  of  cloth  put,  say,  on  this  table,  and  the 
tailor  places  his  pattern  on  it  and  takes  his  shears  and  cuts  it.  He 
selects  this  to  make  a  coat  ibr  the  President-elect,  and  the  other  is  flung 
in  his  bin.  Who  discriminates  between  the  two?  Why  should  one  be 
called  more  worthless  than  the  other,  as  far  as  the  material  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  understand  you  to  say  as  a  result  of  the  improved 
methods  of  manufacture,  and  I  ])resume  in  part,  too,  of  the  reduction  of 
duty  on  wool,  so  that  the  material  is  obtained  more  cheaply,  that  the 
price  of  woolen  goods  has  fallen  about  50  ])er  cent? 

Mr.  Sampson.  INIore  than  that;  it  is  really  half  price. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  is  about  one-half  the  price  it  was  under  the  former 
regime? 
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Mr.  SAMrsoN.  Of  course  it  is  too  low,  and  nobody  can  live  under  tlie 
present  prices.  We  want  it  a  little  higher,  but  we  do  not  Avaut  it  so 
high  that  men  and  women  of  this  country  can  not  buy  clotbes. 

]Mr.  31(\\IiLLiN,  IJave  you  any  statistics  showing  the  value  and  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  of  wool  and  woolens  ? 

Mr.  Sampson.  jSTo,  sir.   Mr.  ISTorth  will  have  to  give  you  those  statistics. 

Mr.  Tawney.  To  wliat  extent  are  small  mills  in  this  country  engaged 
in  manufacture  of  cloth  from  these  tailor  scraps^ 

Mr.  Sampson.  Very  largelj',  sir.  The  mills  in  Maine  all  use  it.  In 
fact  there  are  very  few  mills  in  this  country  large  or  small  that  do  not 
use  more  or  less  of  it.     The  great  corporations  use  it. 

JNIr.  Tawney.  To  what  extent  are  the  smaller  mills  of  this  country 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  from  wool  i 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  should  think  they  were  using,  perhaps,  half  wool 
and  half  shoddy,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Taavney.  All  the  smaller  mills? 

]Mr.  Sampson.  Pretty  generally;  yes,  sir.  It  is  a  very  large  industry, 
and  if  you  increase  the  price  on  shoddy  the  price  of  goods  will  go  up 
so  much  that  I  am  afraid  the  business  will  not  be  good. 

Mr.  Wheeled.  Can  you  use  shoddy  in  making  worsted  goods? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Xo,  sir;  you  can  not.  Worsted  goods  are  all  short 
fibers  combed  out. 


STATEMENT  SUBSEftUENTLY  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  SAMPSON. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Yassalboro  Woolen  Company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacuture  of 
wool  suitings,  overcoatings,  and  cloakings,  and  is  the  largest  woolen 
mill  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  depression  that  followed  the  passage 
of  the  Wilson  bill  comi)elled  a  change  of  fabric.  It  was  found  imjios- 
sible  to  meet  foreign  competition  with  goods  made  as  prior  to  1892;  the 
needed  assistance  came  in  the  use  of  better  grades  of  foreign  wool 
rags,  in  combination  with  American  wool.  Its  specialty  now  is  cheap 
clothing  for  people  in  moderate  circumstances. 

Having  once  enjoyed  the  economy  of  cheap  yet  serviceable  goods, 
agreeable  to  the  taste  and  according  to  the  prevailing  styles,  this  people 
will  very  reluctantly  take  to  more  costly  fabrics;  some  years  muvSt 
elapse  before  the  country  has  the  sui)ply  of  ready  cash  it  possessed 
previous  to  1892;  there  will  therefore  be  a  continued  demand  for  goods 
at  or  near  present  prices,  and  if  opposition  to  a  revised  tariff  is  to  be 
silenced  goods  at  moderate  cost  nuist  still  be  obtainable. 

Such  goods  can  not  be  made  with  domestic  wool  increased  in  volume 
and  cheapened  in  price  with  domestic  rags  alone. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  world  can  not  be  clothed  by  the  fiber  that  has 
only  been  worn  once  by  the  sheei),  hence  the  absolute  need  of  the  use 
of  woolen  rags.  A  duty  that  will  exclude  foreign  will  enhance  the  price 
of  domestic  rags  and  enormously  increase  the  cost  of  clothing.  If  such 
goods  are  not  manufactured  here  they  will  (as  in  the  past)  be  imported, 
and  thus  compete  with  the  American  laborer,  manufacturer,  and  wool- 
grower. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  rag  dealers  have  accumulated  large 
stocks  of  woolen  rags,  and  are  now  advocating  a  i)rohibitory  duty  ibr 
personal  gain.  Exclude  foreign  wool  rags  and  a  large  consumption  of 
domestic  wool  will  cease,  because  these  fabrics  will  be  made  abroad. 

All  the  mills  in  this  country  can  not  be  engaged  in  the  making  of 
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high-cost  -woolen  cloth,  nor  is  it  desirable  they  shonld.  Believing, 
therefore,  the  exclusion  of  foreign  rags  by  a  higli  duty  will  shut  us  out 
of  a  profitable  branch  of  our  business,  and  result  in  a  diminished 
demand  for  dome^>tic  wool  and  American  labor,  we  respectfully  submit 
that  a  duty  not  to  exceed  2  cents  per  pound  be  the  rate  under  the  tarilf 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Vassalboro  Woolen  Company. 

Thomas  Sampson,  Jr. 

STATEMENT   OF  SIGMUND   MUHLHAUSER,  OF    CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Thursday,  January  7,  1897. 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSEE,  Said,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  wish  to  say  just  a  few  words  which  1  have  incorporated  in  a 
brief  which  will  be  filed  with  the  committee  for  its  consideration. 
There  is  a  great  error  in  the  consideration  of  shoddy,  and  the  main 
point  of  my  speaking  now  is  to  ask  you  not  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  foreign  wool  stock,  wool  rags,  etc.,  which  has  taken  eft'ect  since  1894. 
The  reason  we  did  not  import  them  up  to  1894,  or  rather  one  reason, 
was  that  the  McKinley  bill  had  10  cents  duty  on  them,  and  another 
reason  was  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  were  manufacturing 
and  producing  waste  material  sufficient  for  the  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. The  manufacturing  mills  were  forced  to  close  up  on  account 
of  the  imported  goods  being  sold  for  less  than  they  could  produce 
them,  and  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  not  made 
as  many  goods  as  heretofore,  have  not  produced  as  much  yarn  waste, 
so-called  headings,  and  the  cutting  mills  did  not  make  the  cuttiugs 
which  was  the  raw  stock  for  the  shoddy  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try. As  Mr.  Sampson  stated,  the  word  "  shoddy"  has  been  used  since 
1865 — ijust  about  that  length  of  time. 

In  Europe  where  the  stock  was  made  prior  to  having  been  manufac- 
tured here  they  called  it  in  Germany  "  kuntswoel."  It  has  been  known 
as  manufactured  wool,  reclaimed  wool  fiber  by  scientific  processes,  and 
in  this  country  they  call  it  ''shoddy."  At  the  time  of  the  civil  war 
they  were  making  what  has  been  shown  here  as  mungo  to  put  into 
blankets  used  in  the  Army,  and  which  the  soldiers  and  a  great  many 
others  termed  "  shoddy."  The  meaning  of  the  word  "  shoddy,"  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  state  it,  is  an  article  represented  to  be  something 
which  it  is  not.  It  is  a  misrepresentation.  The  shoddy  manufacturer 
of  this  country  does  not  misrepresent  his  goods.  The  man  who  buys 
them  does  not  buy  anything  which  is  misrepresented  any  more  than 
the  rubber  manufacturer  all  over  this  country  finds  the  sources  for  his 
raw  material  in  the  gathering  up  of  old  rubber  material  cast  off. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Does  not  the  fellow  who  buys  it  to  wear  sometimes 
get  left! 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  Buys  what? 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Buys  shoddy. 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  Gcts  left  on  what? 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Does  he  not  sometimes  buy  it  on  the  supposition  it  is 
pure  woolen  cloth  ? 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  never  knew  that  I  slept  under  shoddy  blankets  until 
this  minute,  and  I  feel  outraged. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Does  anybody  hang  up  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and 
put  a  label  on  it  "made  out  of  shoddy"? 
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Mr.  MuHLHAT'SEE.  Ko,  sir;  there  is  no  one  who  hangs  ;ip  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  says  that  it  is  made  out  of  shoddy  when  it  is  not. 

Mr.  DoLLix  EE.  I  never  heard  of  a  niercliant  asking  a  man  if  he  could 
sell  him  a  suit  of  clothes  made  out  of  shoddy. 

]\fr.  MuHLiiAUSEE.  I  never  heard  one  say  so. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEE.  But  it  is  demonstrated  that  a  large  part  of  the  cloth- 
ing is  beiug  i»iit  on  the  market  under  the  guise  of  wool  clothing  which 
is  shoddy,  and  the  man  who  buys  it  gets  swindled  on  it. 

Mr.  j\li:HLiiAUSEE.  They  call  it  shoddy,  but  it  is  not  shoddy. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  But  it  is  marked  "all  wool,"  and  sometimes  it  is 
stated  "it  is  a  yard  wide."' 

Mr.  MuHLHAiSEK.  1  am  not  here  to  help  that.  I  am  willing  to  answer 
any  questions.  What  we  ask  is  that  we  have  heretofore  been  using  up 
these  new  cuttings  and  clippings  and  raw  material  which  we  got  here, 
produced  by  the  prosperity  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Steele,  l^y  the  ingenuity  of  the  American  manufacturers'? 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  1^0 ;  by  the  prosi)erity  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  we  restore  that  prosperity  your  home  market  would 
be  supplied? 

Mr.  MuHLHAFSER.  Then  we  would  have  all  the  supply  we  needed. 

Mr.  Tawnev.  Then  you  would  not  need  to  import? 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  isTot  a  particle,  but  for  the  present  time  the 
demand  for  a  conservative  moderate  priced  goods  compels  us  to  use 
economic  principles  of  re])roducing,  in  a  form  that  the  wool  originally 
hfKl,  all  the  waste  produced  by  woolen  mills,  spinning  mills,  and  also 
the  merchant  tailor's  dress  goods,  cuttings,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  manu- 
facturer. It  is  a  necessity.  And  it  is  a  vast  industry  established  in 
this  country  which  no  law  can  abolish.  No  law  can  abolish  the  reclaim- 
ing of  the  wool  fiber  from  the  waste  material  any  more  than  you  can 
stop  the  rubber  manufacturer  from  gathering  up  the  old  rubber,  or  a 
foundry  from  repasting  scrap  iron  into  other  forms  of  iron.  It  is  the 
same  principle. 

Mr.  EussELL.  Where  are  j^our  factories  located? 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSER.  lu  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sir. 

Mr.  Russell.  Is  it  <iuite  an  extensive  plant? 

Mr.  Mt'hlhausee.  It  is  quite  an  extensive  plant,  the  largest  mill  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

Mr.  EusSELL.  Employing  how  many  men  ? 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  We  are  employing  700  hands  with  an  average  pay 
roll  of  about  $12,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  What  do  you  mark  or  label  your  goods  you  i)ut  up? 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  Our  goods  are  not  marked  or  labeled.  We  pro- 
duce it  in  the  shape  of  wool.  I  hoped  to  have  had  samples  here  this 
morjiing,  but  they  did  not  arrive. 

Mr.  (iua)SVEN()R.  You  do  not  make  it  into  cloth? 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  We  do  not  have  a  loom  or  spin  it.  We  simply 
furnish  this  stock  to  the  wool  manufacturers  of  this  country.  Our  cus- 
tomers are  all  the  vast  woolen  manufacturers  you  have  before  you  here 
to-day.     That  is  my  trade.     [Laughter.] 

]\rr.  Wheeler.  Any  worsted  manufacturers? 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSER.  I  include  in  that  the  manufacturers  of  good 
worsted  goods.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who  can  affoid  to  ])rodnce  a 
piece  of  worsted  goods  for  winter  wear  and  put  in  the  backing  of  it  new 
wool  so  called,  wool  that  has  oidy  been  on  the  sheej)  before  but  once. 
He  can  not  afford  to  back  the  line  worsted  facings  and  sell  them  in 
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competition  in  the  American  market  to-day  without  using  tlie  reclaimed 
fiber  for  the  backing. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Couhl  tliey  do  that  prior  to  1894? 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSER.  1  think  they  coukl. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  They  demand  your  goods  for  admixture  with  fresh 
wool  ? 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  \'es,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  the  manufacturers  of  fine  woolen  goods  buy  it 
from  you  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  Yes,  sir;  and  mix  wool  with  it.  We  used  in  the 
year  1891  some  700,000  pounds  of  raw  wool,  averaging  between  05,000 
to  08,000  pounds  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania  wool  per  month. 
We  imported  and  used  these  "tops"  shown  here  yesterday,  otherwise 
known  as  "broken  tops,"  on  which  Ave  paid  a  duty  of  33  cents  a  iwund 
and  used  it  in  with  the  new  clippings,  and  we  w^ere  selling  our  stock  at 
from  37  to  38  cents  per  pound,  about  the  selling  price  the  farmer  is 
getting  to-day  for  liis  raw  wool.  I  hoped  to  have  hafl  some  samples 
here  to-day.  We  are  selling  some  shoddy  to-day  averaging  22  to  23 
cents  a  pound,  which  at  that  stage  has  a  shrinkage  of  20  per  cent. 
Every  woolen  manufacturer  knows  when  he  buys  the  stuff"  it  has  a 
shrinkage  of  20  per  cent,  and  in  his  process  of  manufacturing  he  has 
again  a  shrinkage  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  was  the  consumption  of  shoddy  under  the 
McKinley  Act  as  compared  with  the  consumption  of  shoddj-  under 
the  present  law*? 

Mr,  MUHLHAUSER.  That  was  stated  in  a  way  by  Judge  Lawrence 
yesterday  morning,  that  a  certain  mill  in  Cleveland,  a  competitor  of 
ours,  had  run  night  and  day  during  the  McKinle3'  Act,  but  during  the 
free  raw  material  they  were  unable  to  run  but  one  or  two  days  a  week. 
We  are  not  manufacturing  to-day. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  That  is  a  manufacturer  of  shoddy  material,  is  it? 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grosyenor.  What  effect  has  it  had  upon  you? 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSER.  To  take  off  the  tariff"?  The  same  eff"ect.  We 
have  not  sold  near  as  much  in  money  value  or  near  as  much  in  pounds 
as  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Is  not  the  explanation  of  that  because  the  great 
importation  of  these  goods  to  all  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
country  has  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  buy  your 
goods  ? 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Y^ou  flourished  under  the  McKinley  bill? 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSER.  Y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  What  objection  have  you  to  restoring  the  McKinley 
rate  on  shoddy  and  this  waste  material? 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER,  jSTo  objection  at  all.  I  want  as  much  duty  as  you 
can  put  upon  woolen  goods  and  I  want  as  much  duty  as  you  can  put 
upon  wool,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN,  I  will  get  you  to  state  whether  the  high  rate  on  wool 
tends  to  make  necessary  the  use  of  your  commodity — if  it  is  more  pros- 
perous ? 

Mr,  MuHLHAUSER.  If  a  high  rate  on  wool  would  make  a  better 
business  for  us? 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Whether  it  would  make  a  better  business  for  you. 
If  it  puts  your  manufactures  into  the  market  more  readily  than  if  you 
have  free  wool? 
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Mr.  MUHLHAUSER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMiLLiK.  I  will  get  you  to  state  wlietber  tbe  use  of  free  wool 
supplauts  your  industry  with  the  mauufacturer  wheu  the  wool  is 
admitted  free"? 

Mr.  MuHLiiAUSER.  iSTot  at  all. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Does  it  have  auy  tendency  to  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  it? 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  manufacturers  demand  your  product  whether 
the  tarifl"  is  one  rate  or  another  for  the  i)uri»ose  of  mixing  with  the 
wool  ? 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSER.  That  is  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Mc^IiLLiN.  Have  you  any  objections  to  tiling  a  list  of  those  who 
are  your  customers  here? 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  ^o,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Will  you  i)lease  do  it! 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  When  I  make  up  my  report  I  will  file  a  list,  and  I 
will  also  file  letters  from  these  same  manufacturers,  some  of  them,  who 
will  state  that  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  rags  which  are  of  an  average 
value  of  6  cents  a  pound  is  a  i»lenty.  In  the  first  place,  according 
to  the  statistics  as  given  here,  the  amount  of  im])orts  covering  this 
cheap  waste,  noils,  rags,  and  shoddy,  amounted  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2,000,000  pounds  up  to  June,  1896,  for  the  fiscal  year.  We  assume  that 
half  of  that  was  rags,  mdking  a  valuation  of  one  and  a  quarter  millions 
of  imported  rags  which  we  are  willing  to  i)ay  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment— 84.")0,000  revenue — otherwise  3li.\  per  cent.  That  is  Avhat  we 
want.  We  do  not  ask  for  the  free  im])ortation  of  these  rags,  because 
they  are  better  material  than  we  can  ])iek  up  here. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  im])ort  those  rags? 

Mr.  IMuHLHAUSER.  I  do  not  import  them,  but  I  buy  them  from 
importers. 

Mr.  EusSELL.  Do  j^ou  say  you  advocate  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound 
on  rags? 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EusSELL.  Do  you  think  that  is  proper? 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  I  think  that,  or  2i  or  3  cents. 

Mr.  KussELL.  I  would  like  your  opinion  on  that.     What  is  your  idea? 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSER.  1  think  2  cents  would  be  a  good  duty  on  a  G-cent 
basis. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Do  you  make  this  stock  all  alike? 

Mr.  ]\lUHLHAUSER.  No,  sir;  we  have  to  day  2,400  different  kinds  of 
material  which  we  are  producing,  2,400  different  grades  and  qualities. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  In  the  best  of  it  what  per  cent  of  hitherto  unused 
wools  do  you  put  in? 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSER.  Not  over  87.]  per  cent. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  And  on  the  worst? 

Mr.  MuHLHAUSER.  It  would  cover  all 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Rags? 

Mr.  MUHLHAUSER.  Kags. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  FILED  BY  MR.  MUHLHAUSER. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  5, 1897, 
The  word  shoddies  is  used  erroneously  to  designate  reclaimed  wool, 
otherwise  known  as  wool  st(K;k.     In  order  that  there  may  be  no  chance 
for  the  foreigner  to  smuggle  into  the  United  States  a  material  otherwise 
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known  as  wool  stock,  we  suggest  to  you  that  the  words  "wool  stock" 
be  used  in  place  of  the  word  '^shoddies." 

We  submit  to  your  honorable  body  a  number  of  samples  representing 
manufactured  wool  stock,  which  under  previous  tariff  bills  was  desig- 
nated as  shoddy.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  incorporate  the  words  "wool 
stock  "  in  the  tarififbill  which  is  about  to  be  framed.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  save  the  Government  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  expense  in 
determining  a  product  hitherto  known  as  shoddy. 

We  also  submit  for  your  consideration  a  sample  of  rags  (marked  dark 
merinos)  known  as  "merinos"  in  their  natural  state,  not  having  been 
subjected  to  any  manufacturing  process.  Also  a  sample  (marked  ex- 
tracted dark  merinos)  of  the  same  material,  which  has  been  subjected 
to  a  manufacturing  process  known  as  "carbonizing." 

We  ask  you  to  place  such  a  duty  on  the  rags  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  carbonizing  process  as  will  protect  American  manufac- 
turers. We  consider  that  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  is  amjile  protec- 
tion, and  still  not  prohibitory.  On  the  rags  which  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  manufacturing  j)rocess  we  ask  that  you  place  a  duty  of  2 
cents  per  pound,  which  would  be  ami^le  protection  to  the  American  in- 
dustries and  still  not  prohibitory. 

The  question  will  arise  before  you,  Should  we  not  try  to  prohibit  the 
furthering  of  the  industry  of  reclaiming  wool  fiber  in  the  interest  of  the 
woolgrower?  In  answer  to  this,  we  say  that  it  might  also  be  asked  of 
you  to  prohibit  the  gathering  of  old  copper,  brass,  zinc,  iron,  and  rubber 
in  the  interest  of  the  miners  and  producers  of  the  aforesaid  materials. 
You  will  readily  see  that  to  check  an  industry  which  is  working  on  lines 
of  economy  is  impossible. 

The  reason  that  we  ask  you  to  place  a  protective  tariff,  as  well  as  a 
tariff'  for  revenue,  on  foreign  rags,  is  this : 

First.  On  account  of  the  mills  of  this  country  not  having  been  pros- 
perous in  the  last  two  years,  they  have  manufactured  very  little  goods, 
the  waste  of  which  was  our  raw  material. 

Second.  The  American  people  have  not  been  prosperous  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  have  not  used  as  much  clothing  and  woolen  material  as 
they  otherwise  would,  the  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  which  was  also 
a  source  for  our  raw  material.    . 

Third.  The  large  demand  for  moderate  price,  servicable  goods  has 
been  increasing  in  the  last  two  years,  hence  the  greater  demand  for 
reclaimed  wool. 

Fourth.  We  find  that  it  is  possible  to  import  from  Europe  a  good 
quality  of  our  raw  material,  known  as  rags,  inasmuch  as  the  European 
mills  have  been  kept  very  busy  during  the  past  two  years. 

Fifth.  As  soon  as  a  new-tariff  bill  shows  its  effect  on  American  indus- 
tries, the  foreign  mills  will  not  produce  any  more  raw  material  for 
manufactured  wool  stock  than  they  will  be  able  to  use  themselves,  thus 
the  demand  of  the  foreign  mills  will  not  alone  keep  the  foreign  raw 
material  abroad,  but  will  also  create  a  demand  for  American  rags, 
Avhich,  by  the  way,  some  grades  are  being  shipped  abroad  in  large 
quantities  at  present. 

Judge  Lawrence  has  stated  to  you  that  the  manufacture  of  wool  stock 
demands  in  combination  with  the  rags  a  large  amount  of  domestic  wool. 
We  wish  to  state  that  while  this  is  true,  the  manufacturer  of  woolen 
goods  who  is  the  purchaser  of  manufactured  wool  stock  also  uses  a 
large  amount  of  domestic  wool  in  combination  with  the  same.  If  a  pro- 
hibitory duty  should  be  placed  on  woolen  rags,  the  price  on  the  same 
would  droi)  ou  the  other  side,  thus  enabling  the  foreign  manufacturer 
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of  woolen  goods  to  buy  his  raw  material  much  cliea])er  than  we  could 
here,  and  successfully  compete  with  the  American  manufacturer  of 
woolen  goods. 

Every  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods  who  uses  any  economy  whatso- 
ever will  use  up  the  waste  material  jiroduced  in  his  mill.  Should  this 
waste  material  be  in  such  a  condition  that  it  necessitates  the  special 
jjiocess  of  i)re])aration.  he  would  send  his  material  to  the  manufacturer 
of  wool  stock  to  be  thus  prepared  and  returned  for  his  use.  Should  the 
manufacturer  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  this  waste  at 
a  moderate  ])ricc,  the  manufacturer  of  wool  stock  will  purchase  it  and 
after  ])reparation  sell  the  same  to  some  other  mill.  This  is  what  is  now 
termed  the  "manufacture  of  shoddy"  which  is  erroneous,  and  should  be 
termed  the  ''  numufacture  of  avooI  stock/' 

With  the  expectation  that  this  matter  will  receive  due  consideration 
and  that  the  ideas  suggested  in  the  foregoing  will  be  carried  out  by 
your  honorable  body,  we  remain. 

The  F.  Muhlhauser  Company. 
SiGMUND  Muhlhauser, 

General  Manager. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  S.  EAWITSER  &  CO.,  OF  NEW  YORK, 
IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  WOOLEN  RAG  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

New  York,  Jannary  11,  1807. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  use  of  the  word  "  industry"  as  api)licd  to  the  manipulation  of  a 
commodity  known  as  woolen  rags,  so  often  vulgarly  referred  to,  may 
call  forth  laconic  remarks  from  those  unacquainted  with  the  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject.  It  is  therefore  intended  in  this  ])aper  to  sum- 
marize the  many  details  connected  with  it,  the  close  relation  into  which 
it  is  brought  with  the  people  at  large,  and  the  grounds  upon  whicli  it 
prays  for  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  placing  a  duty  upon  all 
woolen  rags  imported  into  this  country. 

The  use  of  woolen  rags  in  tlie  manufiictare  of  woolen  cloths  became 
general  in  the  United  States  almost  half  a  century  ;igo.  Long  before 
that  time  European  nations  had  manipulated  them  and  reclaimed  the 
libers  of  wool  contained  in  them,  thus  making  use  of  what  had  thereto- 
fore been  thrown  away  as  of  no  value. 

In  its  early  stages,  the  woolen  rag  industry  was  of  necessity  contined 
to  very  narrow  limits  here;  the  use  of  its  wares  not  yet  beyond  the 
exi)erimental  stage,  as  applied  to  the  machinery  then  in  operation  in 
this  country;  and  the  possibilities  of  ])ro(lucing  merchandise  of  great 
commercial  value  by  the  numerous  processes  to  be  invented  as  the 
demand  aro.se,  one  of  the  unexplored  fiekls  of  the  future. 

The  demand  for  a  class  of  woolen  cloths  for  the  masses  of  a  quality 
less  expensive  than  those  theretolbre  produced  and  obtainable  within 
their  limit  of  expenditure,  enabling  them  to  be  properly  protected 
against  the  severities  of  our  climate,  has  ke])t  i)ace  with  the  growth  of 
our  nation,  and  with  the  increase  of  its  industries. 

It  is  this  demand  tliat  has  spurred  the  inventive  genius  of  the  me- 
chanic to  create  the  machinery  which  rei-laims  that  which  had  been 
wasted;  of  the  (;h('mist  to  purify;  of  the  skilled  laborer  to  manipuhite, 
and  of  the  competent  manufacturer  to  produce  that  whi(di  has  been  a 
boon  to  the  people  at  large — woolen  underwear,  woolen  socks,  wool 
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hats,  woolen  clothing,  everything,  in  fact,  into  whiclnvool  enters  as  one 
otthe  component  parts,  of  good  quality  and  at  small  cost. 

This  same  demand  has  brought  into  being  the  woolen  rag  industry; 
has  served  to  establish  in  our  commercial  world  an  array  of  workers  in 
an  enterprise  than  which  none  can  claim  to  be  more  legitimate. 

It  may  be  erroneously  assumed  that  what  are  here  referred  to  as 
woolen  rags  are  such  as  are  gatliered  in  the  streets  of  the  city  by  a 
class  of  people  who  are  supposed  to  have  no  particular  calling.  To 
show  that  this  is  incorrect,  it  need  only  be  stated  that  such  material, 
being  of  the  lowest  order  and  the  poorest  quality  and  condition,  has 
found  such  limited  use  and  been  of  so  little  commercial  value  that  it  is 
almost  an  unknown  and  has  been  an  unimportant  factor  in  the  market 
for  many  years  past.  Its  intrinsic  value  is  so  far  reduced  as  to  render  it 
of  no  use  excepting  in  the  very  lowest  grades  of  manufactured  goods, 
the  production  of  which  had  been  greatly  curtailed  and  limited  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  act. 

The  great  mass  of  people  who  here  appeal  to  you  for  protection  con- 
stitute a  far  different  class.  In  every  town,  in  every  city,  in  every  cor- 
ner, however  remote,  throughout  the  United  States,  may  be  found  the 
veudoi'  who  goes  from  street  to  street  and  from  house  to  house,  gath- 
eiing  by  purchase  the  woolen  rags  no  longer  of  use  in  the  household. 
He  likewise  gathers  the  cotton  rags,  in  many  instances  combining 
other  branches  of  business  with  those  referred  to.  These  gatherings 
are  accumulated  by  him  and  disposed  of  to  a  larger  dealer.  In  some 
cases  he  is  only  an  employee  of  the  larger  dealer.  The  larger  dealer  em- 
ploys labor  to  sort  and  grade  and  disposes  of  them  to  the  wholesaler  at 
the  centers  of  trade.  This  wholesaler  employs  laborers  in  very  great 
numbers  to  assort,  grade,  and  i)repare  his  stock  for  the  use  of  the  man- 
ufacturer of  woolen  goods. 

In  every  tailoring  establishment  throughout  the  land,  in  every  i)lace 
where  clothing  is  manufactured,  in  every  woolen  mill  where  the  ])iece 
goods  are  trimmed  before  being  sent  to  market  for  sale,  in  every  knit- 
ting mill  where  the  whole  garment  is  not  finished  iii  the  machine  that 
knits  it,  the  waste  cuttings  of  the  woven  cloths  or  knit  fabrics  are  gath- 
ered by  another  class  of  dealers.  These  likewise  employ  laborers  to  sort 
and  grade  their  wares.  These,  too,  sell  their  graded  stock  in  the  large 
trade  centers,  where  they  are  again  mani])ulated  by  the  almost  number- 
less employees  before  being  in  condition  to  go  to  the  manufacturer  who 
uses  them. 

Statistics  are  not  at  hand  to  show  the  number  of  people  employed  in 
the  manner  herein  set  forth,  but  it  needs  no  stretch  of  imagination  to 
l)icture  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  throughout  the  land. 

Efibrts  are  now  being  made  to  obtain  signatures  to  a  petition  to  your 
honorable  body  asking  for  a  duty  of  8  cents  i^er  pound  on  all  woolen 
rags  to  be  imported  into  this  country  in  order  to  afford  proper  ])rotec- 
tionto  those  entitled  to  it.  The  task,  however,  has  been  found  impos- 
sible of  achievement  within  the  limited  time,  but  should  it  be  the  desire 
of  the  committee  to  see  this  petition  efforts  will  be  made  to  produce  it 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  grounds  upon  which  protection  is  asked  are: 

First.  The  competition  of  a  i)oorly  paid  and  lower  class  of  labor  obtain- 
able in  foreign  countries  in  every  bianch  of  the  industry  herein  setforth. 

Second.  The  inequality  of  the  fixed  charges  and  expenses  necessary 
for  the  proper  (carrying  on  of  the  business  of  the  several  classes  of 
larger  employers  of  labor,  as  compared  with  the  same  charges  and 
expenses  of  similar  employers  in  other  countries. 
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Since  the  passage  of  tlie  tarift"  act  now  in  force,  this  industry  has 
been  confronted  with  iuniinicrable  diiticalties.  The  consumers  of  its 
materials,  the  woolen  and  textile  luanulacturers,  have  closed  their  mills 
for  loug  periods,  thus  cutting  oft'  the  legitimate  demand.  The  great 
numbers  engaged  in  the  gathering  of  these  materials  have  found  them- 
selves helpless  to  dispose  of  them.  Euiployment  has  been  taken  from 
them,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  obtained  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
business  denied  them. 

During  the  stagnation  the  cost  of  gathering  the  stock  in  the  first 
instance  has  been  greater  than  the  amount  that  could  be  realized  by 
sale,  and  on  this  account  greater  (juantities  have  been  destroyed  and 
lost  to  use.  Millions  upon  millions  of  pounds  of  woolen  rags  from  for- 
eign countries,  gathered  by  foreign  laborers  ])aid  only  a  small  i)roportiou 
of  the  amount  earned  by  similar  labor  here,  have  been  brought  here  by 
"importers."  So  great  has  been  this  influx  of  foreign  woolen  rags  since 
they  have  been  put  on  the  free  list  that  the  commercial  value  of  the 
domestic  gatherings  has  fallen  (>U  per  cent  below  their  normal  value 
before  the  passage  of  the  present  law. 

The  class  of  traders  above  referred  to  as  "importers"  has  sprung  into 
existence  only  since  the  passage  of  this  act.  By  them  it  will  no  doubt 
be  argued,  or  suggested,  that  a  lower  duty  than  the  one  prayed  for 
should  be  granted,  so  as  to  permit  the  competition  of  foreign  nations 
to  continue  and  thus  keep  prices  down  here.  They  may,  in  addition, 
urge  that  as  a  source  of  revenue  the  rate  should  be  nominal,  so  as  to 
admit  of  vast  importations. 

There  are  other  phases  of  this  question  which  at  once  suggest  the 
inadvisability  of  a  lower  duty  and  almost  recommend  a  prohibitive 
tarift"  on  at  least  the  lower  grades  of  woolen  rags. 

It  has  never  been  denied  that  the  supply  gathered  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  our  own  land  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  It  is  indeed  a 
fact  that  the  supply  has  always,  with  possibly  a  single  exception  in  an 
abnormal  period,  exceeded  the  demand. 

It  has  likewise  become  known  that  the  quality  of  the  foreign  articles 
imported  in  such  vast  quantities  has  been  of  a  very  low  order  (with  cer- 
tain well-known  exceptions),  and  the  condition  of  same  decidedly  often- 
sive  and  a  great  menace  to  the  health  of  our  community. 

Yet  the  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  of  a  low  order  of  cloths  has  been 
encouraged  because  of  the  low  price  at  which  this  inferior  raw  material 
is  obtainable.  These  goods  have  found  a  market  because  the  temptation 
to  obtain  articles  of  wear  at  a  ridiculously  low  cost  has  blinded  the  con- 
sumer (the  purchaser)  to  the  inferior  quality  of  his  iiurchase.  These 
goods  have  supplanted  the  better  qualities,  for  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  machinery  of  our  country  has  been  designed  and  is  adai)ted,  and 
have  been  in  tliis  way  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  stagnation  and 
depression  ironi  which  the  textile  manufacturer  has  been  suttering. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  petitioners  to  ask  for  a  prohibitive  tariff 
on  this  commodity. 

If  the  rate  prayed  for  be  granted  them,  it  will  result  in  eliminating 
the  dangers  to  our  health  by  keeping  out  the  lower  grades  complained 
of.  It  will  compel  the  use  of  only  the  better  and  more  desirable  grades 
by  our  manufacturers.  Despite  the  generally  accepted  statement  that 
our  production  of  domestic;  rags  is  vastly  superior  in  (jiiality  and  con- 
dition to  the  foreign,  tlieie  is  yet  a  certain  i)ercentage  of  inferior  grades 
in  our  collections  at  all  times  sufficient  to  meet  any  legitimate  demand 
for  exceedingly  low-priced  manufactures.  It  will  thus,  perhaps,  at  an 
insiguilicaut  increase  in  the  value  of  a  suit  of  clothes  or  underwear, 
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enable  our  people  to  obtain  vastly  superior  fabrics,  and  even  this  small 
increase  will  be  soon  eliminated  by  the  internal  competition  of  our 
domestic  manufacturers,  should  they  obtain  the  protection  they  so  much 
need  and  desire. 

If  the  rate  prayed  for  be  granted,  it  will  enable  our  people  once  more 
to  engage  in  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  gathering  onr  own  ])ro(lucts  and 
to  recover  from  the  miserable  condition  to  which  they  have  been  reduced 
by  this  unjust  foreign  competition. 

If  this  rate  be  granted,  the  value  of  the  commodity  would  not  be 
increased  to  the  extent  of  the  duty,  but  ultimately  only  a  portion  of  it 
would  be  added  to  the  cost.  The  market  value  of  woolen  rags  has 
been  and  always  will  be  governed  by  the  nuirket  value  of  wool,  for, 
after  the  processes  through  which  rags  are  i)assed,  they  become  a  sub- 
stitute for  wool  or  a  material  for  blending  and  mixing  with  it,  thus 
enabling  the  i)roduction  of  good  results  at  a  reduced  cost. 

If  therefore  the  rate  i)rayed  for  be  granted,  none  but  the  higher  and 
more  desirable  grades  of  woolen  rags  could  be  imported  with  profit,  and 
the  lower  grades  would  be  consumed  where  they  are  produced.  This 
would  be  no  inconsiderable  source  of  revenue  should  the  Avoolen  indus- 
tries prosper.  With  prosperity  comes  the  demand  for  better  qualities, 
and  thus  the  collection  of  duties  at  the  rate  proposed  would  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  revenues  of  our  Treasury. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  your  committee  to  recommend  to 
Congress  the  need  of  a  duty  of  at  least  8  cents  per  pound  on  all  woolen 
rags  to  be  imported  hereafter.  Even  now  our  markets  are  being  greatly 
overstocked  by  importations  in  excess  of  our  needs,  in  anticipation  of 
the  passage  of  a  law  placing  rags  on  the  dutiable  list.  With  all  things 
favorable  to  this  industry  which  general  prosperity  could  bring,  it  would 
still  have  this  great  dilficulty  to  surmount,  and  it  therefore  prays  for 
such  relief  as  will  be  accorded  other  branches  of  industry  as  to  bonded- 
warehouse  regulations. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  Eawitser  &  Co., 
0)1  behalf  of  the  Woolen  licifj  Industry  of  the  United  States. 

WOOLEN  RAGS  DO  NOT  COMPETE  WITH  DOMESTIC  WOOL. 

New  York,  K  Y.,  January  -i,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

At  the  recent  meeting  held  by  the  Wool  growers'  Association  a  res- 
olution was  passed  favoring  prohibition  of  imported  woolen  rags.  The 
reason  given  was  that  they  diminish  the  consumption  of  wool.  In  our 
opinion  this  is  a  mistake.  That  woolen  rags  ultimately  tind  their  way 
after  certain  processes  of  manufacture  into  woolen  cloth  is  true,  but  not 
as  a  direct  competitor  of  wool.  The  use  of  imported  woolen  rags  by  the 
woolen  manufacturer  enables  them  to  use  much  more  wool  than  they 
otherwise  could,  and  supersedes  many  cheap  substitutes  which  they 
might  employ. 

If  we  interpret  the  spirit  of  protection  in  its  ])roper  meaning  we  believe 
that  the  object  is  to  protect  industries  within  the  United  States  from 
foreign  competition.  If  a  prohibitive  duty  be  placed  on  foreign  Avoolen 
rags  it  cheapens  the  raw  material  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  thus 
enables  him  to  coini)ete  successfully  with  the  American  manufacturer. 

It  is  manifest  that  woolen  rags  do  not  compete  with  domestic  wool, 
but  increases  the  consuhiption  thereof.    Naturally  woolen  rags  compete 
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with  rag"  coUectoi'.s  aud  packers  within  the  United  States.  Thus  the 
competition  being  only  with  them  we  ask  that  a  duty  be  imposed  upon 
woolen  ra.ns  sufficient  to  protect  the  rag  collectors  and  packers  within 
the  United  States  in  their  industry. 

The  fact  tliat  rags  are  imjjorted  does  not  lessen  the  quantity  of  wool 
consumed,  but  gives  to  the  woolen  manufacturer  an  opportunity  to  draw 
certain  of  his  supplies  of  raw  material  from  other  and  better  sources. 
This  is  proved  by  the  very  comi)lete  classiticatiou  uuide  by  the  Euro- 
pean packers  of  rags. 

By  the  use  of  this  better  class  of  foreign  rags  the  Americ^an  manu- 
facturer is  able  to  consume  a  large  quantity  of  American  wool  which 
lie  could  not  otherwise  do;  it  enables  him  to  j)roduce  a  serviceable 
fabric,  giving  clothing  as  cheaply  as  can  be  made  abroad. 

A  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  is  ample  protection,  and  is  the  simplest 
means  by  which  the  Government  can  obtain  revenue  of  this  particular 
commodity.  By  assessing  such  a  duty  the  possibility  of  imports  low- 
valued  and  undesirable  grades  of  rags  detrimental  to  public  health  will 
be  prevented,  but  will  not  bar  the  manufacturer  from  receiving  the  bet- 
ter aud  more  desirable  grades  of  rags  made  in  Europe. 

We  submit  to  your  committee  the  fact  that  the  total  imports  of  all 
kinds  of  woolen  wastes  and  rags  in  their  various  forms  (which  articles 
are  all  embraced  in  one  classification  by  the  Government)  amounting 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 189G,  to  $2,051,237,  according  to 
the  Government  report.  It  is  hardly  i)robable  that  the  total  value  of 
rags  imported  would  exceed  more  than  one-half  of  this  sum. 

Assuming  the  total  value  of  imported  woolen  rags  to  be  $1,250,000, 
and  estimating  the  average  value  as  0  cents  per  pound  (which  is  about 
the  value  of  woolen  rags),  the  revenue  to  the  Government,  estimating  a 
duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  would  approximate  $450,000.  Is  not  $450,000 
ample  for  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  pay  for  the  protection  of 
the  woolen-rag  industry? 

We  most  respectfully  submit  to  your  committee  the  following  sugges- 
tions : 

(1)  That  imported  woolen  rags  are  a  necessity  to  woolen  manufac- 
turers in  this  country. 

(2)  That  woolen  rags  be  classed  by  themselves  in  the  wool  schedule 
and  apart  from  all  other  materials  in  that  schedule. 

(3)  That  woolen  rags  be  divided  in  two  classes,  to  be  known  respec- 
tively as  Classes  A  and  B. 

(4)  That  Class  A  shall  consist  of  all  kinds  of  woolen  rags  which  have 
not  participated  in  any  nmnufacturing  process,  and  shall  be  assessed  3 
cents  per  j^ound  duty. 

(5)  That  Class  B  shall  consist  of  any  and  all  kinds  of  woolen  rags 
that  have  i)articipated  in  a  process  known  as  carbonizing,  whether  by 
the  agency  of  acids  or  gases  or  any  other  known  method  of  extracting 
the  vegetable  fibers  from  the  woolen  fabrii-s,  and  that  rags  under  this 
class  shall  be  assessed  five  cents  i)er  ])ound  duty. 

We  submit  the  above  to  your  committee  in  tlie  hope  that  tlie  same 
may  receive  your  favorable  consideration  lor  the  following  reasons. 

(1)  To  i)rotect  the  American  wool  manufacturer  from  undue  competi- 
tion of  foreign  manufacturers. 

(2)  To  ])rotect  the  rag  dealers  of  America  in  their  labor  of  collecting 
and  packing. 

(3)  To  assist  in  raising  revenue  for  the  Government. 

(4)  To  further  assist  the  woolgrower  by  creating  a  demand  lor  his 
wool  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  foreign  woolen  rags. 
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The  foregoing'  is  tiie  result  of  full  discussion  of  this  subject  at  a 
meeting  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  held  in  the  city  of  New  York 
January  4, 1897,  aud  all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  Sampson,  Chairvum. 

MEMORIAL  OF  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  PEALERS  IN  WOOLEN  RAGS. 

Rochester,  E".  Y.,  December  ^9, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned,  merchants  and  traders  in  woolen  stock,  consist- 
ing" of  woolen  rags  and  substitutes  for  wool  of  every  description,  respect- 
fully represent  the  need  of  placing  a  duty  on  woolen  rags  to  be  imported 
from  foreign  countries  of  at  least  G  to  8  cents  per  pound,  in  order  to 
protect  the  many  thousands  of  laboring  x)eople  employed  in  this  industry. 
Since  the  last  revision  of  the  tariff  this  industry  has  stagnated,  and 
its  vast  army  of  employees  have  found  themselves  scarcely  able  to  obtain 
a  scant  living.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  duty  under  the  present  tariii' 
law  the  market  value  of  the  stock  has  so  depreciated,  because  of  the 
free  and  vast  importation,  and  the  competition  of  foreign  countries  has 
been  so  intense,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  labor  obtained  there,  that 
the  industry  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  time  past  in  a  most  deplor- 
able state. 

It  has  heretofore  been  the  custom  of  laborers  employed  in  gathering 
woolen  rags  to  likewise  gather  the  cotton  rags  in  the  various  households 
throughout  the  country,  but  the  depression  in  the  cotton  rag  trade  has 
so  far  reduced  the  prices  of  their  commodities  as  to  make  them  unprofit- 
able in  many  instances  to  gather.  It  was  on  this  account  that  these 
laborers  depended  upon  the  woolen-rag  branch  of  their  business  for  a 
livelihood  3  but  now  this  support  has  been  withdrawn  from  them. 

Levi  Hey, 
J.  Cohen, 
Geo.  E.  Coates, 
D.  Harrison, 
Moses  Cohen, 
Klanick  Frankel  Co., 
J.  Heilbrunn, 
LiPSKY  &  Aronson, 
B.  Levi  &  Son, 

All  of  Rochester^  N.  Y. 

SHODDY  SHOULD  BE  PROHIBITED  FOR  SANITARY  REASONS. 

Sharon,  Mass.,  December  18,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  would  hereby  most  respectfully  but  earnestly  petition  that  the  duty 
on  shoddy  be  raised  to  30  cents  a  pound,  as  in  the  McKinley  law.  I 
do  this  for  sanitary  reasons  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  honest  manu- 
facturers of  woolen  goods  and  the  toiling  masses  of  our  country.  The 
poor  people  of  this  country  need  protection  from  cheap  shoddy  entering 
into  their  clothing  and  other  goods,  as  much  as  they  need  the  protec- 
tion of  the  expert  building  inspector  who  turns  them  out  of  their  house 
which  is  likely  to  fall  on  them  at  any  moment,  or  as  much  as  they  do 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  expert  chemist  against  adulterations  of 
their  food. 
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Our  ])eoi)]e  have  been  swindled  out  of  an  uidcnowu  number  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  an  unknown  amount  of  health  by  the  im[)ortation 
of  a  hundredfold  more  thau  formerly  of  cheap,  liltliy  shoddy  at  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  1")  per  ceut,  which  means  1  to  2  cents  a  pound  on  an 
honest  valuation.  I  believe  there  is  a  i)ressin!;-  need  of  a  duty  hi^h 
enough  to  be  prohibitory  except  on  the  best  and  most  wholesome 
grades. 

H.  L.  Naramore. 


STATEMENT    SUBMITTED   BY  THE    BASCH    &   GREENFIELD   COM- 
PANY, OF  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Newark,  IST.  J.,  December  30,  1896. 

CO^IMITTEE   ON   WAYS   AND   MEANS: 

We  beg  to  present  the  position  of  the  shoddy  manufacturing  industry 
in  this  country  for  your  consideration  in  formulating  the  new  tariff  bill, 
and  wish  to  state: 

1.  That  the  manufacturing  of  wool  shoddies,  though  maligned  by 
those  not  familiar  with  the  material,  is  a  necessary  and  legitimate 
product,  and  is  made  of  what  otherwise  would  be  a  waste  material,  viz, 
woolen  rags,  tailors'  new  clippings,  and  the  waste  ends  of  woolen  yarn 
and  cloth  made  by  woolen  mills. 

2.  It  enables  the  masses  of  working  people  to  enjoy  warm  and  serv- 
iceable clothing  at  low  x)rices,  and  when  worked  in  with  a  percentage 
of  wool,  makes  a  good-wearing  and  honest  garment. 

3.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea  among  those  not  familiar  with  this  prod- 
uct that  it  is  cheap  and  trashy,  and  that  the  consumer  would  be  better 
oft'  if  it  were  not  utilized;  but  this  is  an  error,  as  the  better  grades  of 
shoddy  are  more  valuable  than  the  inferior  grades  of  wool. 

4.  That  this  industry  is  enormous  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  previous 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  importation  of  woolen  rags, 
etc.,  was  less  than  150,000  i)ounds  per  annum;  whereas,  in  1895,  under 
the  Wilson  bill,  the  importations  were  over  20,000,000  pounds,  this 
being  the  consumption  in  addition  to  the  domestic  stock,  which  exceeds 
this  quantity  many  times  over,  so  that  the  products  of  this  industry 
amount  to  probably  $20,000,000  annually. 

Under  the  McKinley  tariff,  shoddies  were  protected  to  the  extent 
of  30  cents  per  pound,  and  placed  in  the  same  class  as  garnetted  and 
carded  wastes,  carbonized  noils,  and  carbonized  wool;  while  it  was 
necessary  to  protect  these  last-named  articles  to  the  extent  of  30  cents 
per  pound  in  order  to  prevent  the  imiKutation  of  wools  in  a  different 
form  and  under  a  different  classilication,  to  avoid  the  higher  duties, 
shoddy  and  mungo,  which  are  made  exclusively  of  woolen  rags,  would 
be  amjdy  i)rotected  by  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  which  was  the 
rate  for  many  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  bill. 

Woolen  rags  were  i)rotected  under  the  IMcKinley  bill  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  which  duty  Avas  prohibitory.  As  this  is  a  raw  material,  and  its 
protection  can  not  stimulate  the  production,  all  rags  being  collected  and 
utilized  whether  protected  or  prohibited  by  a  high  tariff,  and  as  there 
will  be  Just  as  many  i)e()ple  emi)loyed  collecting,  grading,  and  assorting 
domestic  w^oolen  rags  even  if  the  foreign  stock  is  ])rohibited,  and  more 
i)ers(»ns  cinployed  in  assorting  and  handling  both  domestic  and  foi'cign 
rags  if  the  foreign  stock  is  admitted  at  a  moderate  duty,  we  maintain 
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that  the  tariff  on  woolen  rags  should  not  be  prohibitory,  as  its  produc- 
tion can  not  be  stimulated  by  any  means  whatever. 

For  these  reasons  we  think  that  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  is  more 
than  ample  to  protect  the  domestic  rag  dealers,  and  their  employees  who 
assort  rags,  as  that  is  the  extreme  cost  of  assorting  and  grading  any 
quality  of  this  stock. 

A  duty  on  rags  will  be  a  source  of  needed  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  lU)  industry  in  this  country  will  suffer;  a  prohibitory  duty 
will  prevent  the  consumer  getting  his  clothing  at  as  low  price  as  for- 
merly, yet  protect  no  industry  and  yield  no  revenue. 

For  these  reasons  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  tariff  on 
shoddy  and  uumgo  be  placed  at  10  cents  jier  pound,  and  also  that  the 
tariff  on  woolen  rags  be  jjlaced  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

The  Basch  &  Greenfield  Co., 

Chas.  J.  Basch,  Treasurer. 


AMERICAN  RAGS  THE  BEST. 

Boston,  December  24,  1896. 
Co:\r:\iiTTEE  on  Ways  and  Means: 

\Yhy  should  woolen  rags  from  foreign  countries  be  admitted  into 
American  ])orts  to  compete  against  onr  home  i^roduction,  which  has 
always  been  more  than  enough  for  home  consumj)tion  ?  We  have  had 
about  three  years'  experience,  and  enougii  free  trade  on  woolen  rags  to 
last  us  for  the  next  century.  The  following  explanation  is  not  a  theory 
with  us,  but  of  a  practical  knowledge  from  a  business  standpoint. 
Before  the  Wilson  bill  became  a  law  all  foreign  woolen  rags  were  kept 
out  of  this  country  by  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  but  with  the  advent 
of  the  present  tariff  bill  things  have  changed.  We  have  ourselves 
imported  6,300,360  pounds  of  foreign  woolen  rags  at  an  average  cost  of 
11  cents  per  pound,  amounting  to  8694,000,  and  every  dollar  of  it  had 
to  be  paid  and  sent  abroad  in  gold  coin.  Before  this  Wilson  bill  went 
into  effect,  instead  of  sendiug  the  money  to  Europe,  we  distributed 
same  to  our  own  dealers  North,  East,  South,  and  West  in  our  own 
country.  Under  the  old  tariff"  law  we  employed  from  seventy- five  to 
one  hundred  hands,  but  since  the  Wilson  bill  became  a  law  we  found  it 
to  our  personal  benefit  to  have  our  rags  graded  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  thereby  saving  over  half  the  expense  on  labor  that  it 
would  have  cost  us  to  have  the  same  quantity  of  rags  graded  in  Bos- 
ton, We  were  therefore  compelled  to  reduce  our  pay  roll  nearly  70  per 
cent,  thus  throwing  out  of  employment  about  three-fourths  of  our  help 
who  were  trying  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

In  Belgium  and  France  the  average  i^ay  for  women,  sorting  and  cut- 
ting rags,  is  1  franc,  or  20  cents  per  day;  men  earn  1  franc  30  centimes, 
equal  to  27  cents,  per  'lay  of  fourteen  hours  hard  labor,  from  6  in  the 
morning  to  8  o'clock  at  night.  In  Germany  the  rag  workers  receive  a 
little  higher  wages  for  the  same  number  of  hours  as  Belgium  and  France. 
The  ^vomen  earn  1  mark,  equal  to  25  cents  per  day,  and  the  men  2 
marks,  or  50  cents  per  day.  In  these  ccmntries  were  it  not  that  a  man 
employs  his  whole  family,  children  and  all,  to  the  neglect  of  education 
and  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  sub- 
sist upon  these  wages.  In  England  the  average  wages  of  sorters  is  1 
shilling,  or  25  cents  per  day,  and  in  Canada  $2  to  $3  per  week,  while 
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here  we  are  conii)elled  to  pay  our  "vromen  an  average  of  $(>  per  week  and 
our  men  from  810  to  812.  The  only  barrier  that  prevents  this  foreign 
cheap  labor  from  crushing  our  industries  is  the  tariff.  Instead  of  sorting 
our  rags,  as  ^Ye  formerly  did  under  the  old  tariff  law,  the  cheap  labor  of 
Europe  has  entirely  driven  our  labor  from  the  field,  and  the  only  way 
to  restore  prosi)erity  to  the  working  class,  and  those  emi)loyed  in  the 
woolen-rag  industry  of  the  United  States,  is  to  impose  a  duty  on  woolen 
rags  and  all  grades  of  wool  stock  tlie  same  as  we  formerly  had,  as  our 
ex])erience  has  taught  us  so  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act.  We,  as  well 
as  others,  thought  this  Wilson  bill  would  be  a  godsend  to  all  interested 
in  the  woolen  line,  but  we  have  had  the  exi)erience,  and  a  good  lesson 
it  has  been  for  us,  and  one  that  we  are  not  liable  to  lorget  as  long  as 
vre  live.  Any  other  information  you  may  desire  we  shall  be  glad  to 
impart  to  you. 

Foss  &  Co. 


Boston,  December  31,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  have  learned  since  our  previous  letter  that  several  foreign 
importers  have  circulated  a  petition  claiming  that  V  cent  per  pound 
on  woolen  rags  would  be  sufficient  duty  for  the  protection  of  labor  and 
the  woolen  rag  industry  of  this  country.  To  this  we  make  the  follow- 
ing protest: 

We  Americans  are  the  largest  producers  of  woolen  rags  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  best  rags.  The  American  people  do  not  wear  their  clothes 
as  long  as  foreigners  do;  consequently  the  rags  which  are  collected  are 
not  worn  threaslbare,  for  threadbare  rags  do  not  make  good  shoddy. 
To  make  shoddy  successfully,  the  woolen  rag  of  which  shoddy  is  coiu- 
posed  must  be  of  good  strength  and  fiber.  If  the  rag  is  not  so,  the 
shoddy  comes  out  in  a  rotten  or  tender  state.  Foreign  woolen  rags  are 
not  as  strong  as  the  American  rag,  nor  does  the  foreign  shoddy  made 
of  foreign  rags  contain  the  same  strength  in  the  fiber  as  the  American 
shoddy  made  of  American  rags.  In  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France, 
also  England  and  Canada,  the  old  woolen  clothes  that  are  cast  off  by 
the  people  are  sold  to  those  who  make  it  a  business  to  dye  them  over, 
use  what  they  can  for  children's  ])ants,  caps,  and  slippers,  and  after 
they  are  again  worn  out  are  sold  to  the  junk  nuMi.  I>y  that  time,  with 
what  wear  they  have  had,  they  become  tender  and  nuike  very  i)oor 
shoddy.  The  people  in  Europe  and  Canada,  when  they  discard  their 
old  clothes,  which  they  can  not  sell  to  the  second-hand  dealers,  sell 
them  to  the  junk  men,  and  are  so  ])atched  u])  with  different  pieces  of 
cloth  that  we  have  found  it  impossible  at  times  to  distinguish  where  the 
original  cloth  comes  in.  On  the  other  hand,  you  take  the  American 
people.  They  do  not  wear  their  (;lothes  as  long  as  foreigners  do;  conse- 
quently we  can  get  better  and  stronger  shoddy  from  the  American  rag 
than  from  foreign.     And  now  to  the  question  of  labor. 

Under  the  ])resent  condition  of  the  tariff  we  can  take  our  rags  here 
in  Boston,  shin  them  to  London,  and  the  cost  of  freight  will  be  10  cents 
per  hundredweight.  We  can  then  have  our  stock  put  through  the  proc- 
ess of  carbonizing  and  have  it  returned  to  us  here  at  the  same  rate  of 
freight,  and  the  charges  of  carbonizing  and  handling  would  be  one-half 
a  cent  per  pound  for  doing  same.  Now,  we  will  make  a  (comparison  for 
the  same  work  done  in  this  country.     We  will  take  the  same  rag  and 
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ship  it  from  Boston  to  Passaic,  N.  J. ;  tlie  freight  will  be  IS  cents  per 
hundredweight,  the  charge  for  carbonizing  will  be  2  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  freight  back  to  Boston  will  be  18  cents;  total,  $2.30  per  hun- 
dredweight ;  whereas  the  cost  of  same  to  Europe  and  back  would  only 
be  70  cents  per  hundredweight.  There,  again,  labor  and  freight  play 
the  ])rincipal  part. 

Rags  are  collected  by  i)eddlers  from  house  to  house  and  are  then  sold 
to  junk  dealers  and  sorted,  after  which  they  are  sold  to  the  larger 
dealers,  Avho  again  grade  them  and  bale  them,  and  they  are  again  sold 
by  them  to  all  the  large  wholesale  woolen-rag  graders  in  this  country, 
when  they  are  again  regraded  into  all  colors  and  fineness,  separately,  and 
some  are  seamed.  They  are  then  packed  up,  all  grades  by  themselves, 
and  are  then  ready  to  be  sold  to  the  shoddy  mill,  where  they  again  go 
through  the  process  of  regrading,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  they  are  all 
right  before  they  are  placed  in  the  carbonizing  process.  In  order  to  be 
ready  for  the  shoddy  picker,  the  stock  must  be  strictly  all  wool.  After 
this  is  where  the  shoddy  manufacturer's  expense  of  labor  comes  in,  and 
the  cost  for  all  this  is  more  than  the  price  paid  for  the  original  rag. 
This,  again,  is  where  labor  receives  the  benefit.  We  have  been  in  the 
business  in  this  line  lor  thirty-two  years,  and  our  father  before  us  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  have  made  it  a  life  study  and  not  a  theory. 

The  foregoing  is  a  representation  of  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  and  labor  on  woolen  rags  between  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
importers  are  petitioning  your  honorable  body  to  impose  a  duty  of  1 
cent  per  pound  on  woolen  rags  valued  at  G  cents  per  pound  and  under, 
and  lA  cents  per  pound  on  rags  over  that  price.  We  most  sincerely 
hope  that  your  honorable  body  will  not  entertain  such  a  proposition  as 
that,  for  we  think  that  nothing  less  than  5  or  G  cents  per  pound  will 
help  to  revive  the  woolen-rag  trade  of  this  country,  once  prosperous, 
but  now  demoralized,  and  at  the  same  time  help  our  American  laborers 
to  earn  decent  wages  compared  with  the  pauper  labor  of  EurojDean  rag 
sorters.  With  the  petition  (such  as  these  few  woolen-rag  importers, 
who  have  only  sprung  into  existence  since  the  present  tariff  bill  went 
into  effect)  before  your  honorable  body,  compare  it  with  our  petition, 
with  the  knowledge  that  we  possess,  and  have  given  you,  of  the  woolen- 
rag  industry,  and  the  labor  attached  to  it,  the  life-long  experience  and 
true  business  knowledge  of  the  ])ast  fifty  odd  years  of  our  fixmily  in 
this  line.  Weigh  our  petition  and  our  experience  carefully  in  the  scale 
of  justice,  as  we  have  full  confidence  in  your  committee  to  do  justice 
where  justice  is  required  on  so  important  a  matter  as  this  petition, 
where  labor  and  home  industries  are  at  stake. 

Foss  &  Co. 

A   TAX   UPON   THE   GARMENTS   OF   THE   POOR. 

Dudley,  Mass.,  January  9,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

At  your  hearing  Mr.  Muhlhauser  was  quite  willing  to  have  a  duty  of 
2  cents  per  pound  placed  upon  woolen  rags,  just  as  all  shoddy  manu- 
facturers are,  but  disregarding  entirely  the  woolen  manufacturer  who 
makes  his  own  shoddy,  and  whose  raw  material  would  thereby  be  taxed 
100  per  cent,  while  theirs  would  bear  only  about  12  per  cent  tax. 

We  inclose  herewith  bills  of  English  rags  to  show  you  prices,  and  a 
small  batch  of  samples  of  goods  produced  therefrom.     These  goods 
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made  into  men's  suits  sell  at  $1.75  per  snit  and  upward,  so  that  any  large 
tax  upon  them  falls  upon  the  i)oorest  jteople.  The  ^oods  also  enter  very 
largely  into  children's  trade,  who  of  all  others  should  he  relieved  of  tax 
burdens. 

I  do  not  appeal  to  you  for  myself  alone,  but  for  a  large  class  of  mills 
of  which  >Yorcester,  Mass.,  is  the  center.  Neither  do  I  appeal  to  you 
for  "  assistance  to  exist,''  for  we  are  running  our  mill  and  always  have  run 
and  expect  always  to  run,  We  simply  ask  that,  if  the  Government  must 
have  revenue,  and  if  woolen  rags  must  be  Taxed  for  their  share,  then 
let  the  burden  fall  on  all  grades  equally  and  not  heaviest  on  the  i)oorest. 

]\lr.  ]\Iulilhauser  truly  said  that  woolen  rags  are  closely  graded  before 
imported,  so  that  each  grade  can  be  easily  distinguished  and  taxed 
accordingly,  thereby  removing  all  objection  to  an  ad  valorem  duty.  I 
am  of  that  class  who  fail  to  see  why  woolen  rags  should  be  taxed  while 
cotton  rags  go  free,  or  why  our  raw  material  should  bear  a  burden, 
while  that  of  our  neighbor,  the  shoe  manufacturer,  escapes. 

This  low-priced  stock,  upon  which  they  projjose  100  i)er  cent  duty, 
makes  nearly  all  the  "backing"  in  foreign  goods  of  any  weight,  and 
would  therefore  be  just  so  much  "protection"  to  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer of  a  very  extensive  line  of  men's  wear  goods. 

Eben  S.  Stevens. 

Batley,  Jjiril  5,  1895. 
Mr.  Glen  S.  Stevens,  bouglit  of  Hubert  Slack,  rag  merchant. 


Description. 

Cwts. 

Qrs. 

Lbs. 

Price. 

£. 

S. 

D. 

19 

13 

9 

5 

26 

2 

6 

18 

10 

12 

2 
0 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
0 
2 
3 

3 

5 

0 

19 

4 

23 

17 

27 

16 

10 

8/3 
20/- 

8/6 

8/9 
19/— 

8/3 
20/— 
21/6 
18/- 

8/6 

8 

13 

4 

2 

24 

1 

6 

19 

9 

5 

1 

0 

0 

11 

19 

4 

13 

12 

1) 

9 

1 

11 
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Exchange,  4.89J  =  $486.98. 

Forwarded  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Snow,  of  Boston,  as  per  in.struction8,  by  steamship  Lan- 
canlrian,  of  the  Leyland  Line,  sailing  from  Liverpool  to-morrow,  the  6th  instant. 
This  will  now  conclude  all  orders  on  hand. 

Yours,  truly,  Hubert  Slack. 


Batlev,  Koremher  30,  189G. 
Boiirjht  of  Wihhmith,  Carter  4''  Co.,  Carlinghou',  hij  Mr.  Eben  S.  Stevens. 
1  Forwarded  by  steamsbip  Xorseman.    Carriage  paid  to  Boston.] 
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CHINA  camel's  hair.  1689 


CHINA  CAMEL'S  HAIR. 

(Free  list,  parao^raph  685.) 

STATEMENT    SUBMITTED    BY   MESSRS.  ABBOT    &   CO.,  MANUFAC- 
TURERS, OF  GRANITEVILLE.  MASS. 

Graniteville,  Mass.,  Jatmary  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  desire  to  advocate  before  tlie  connnittee  the  placing  of  Cliina  camel's 
hair,  secouds  and  thirds,  under  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  Russian  camel's 
hair.  The  second  grade  of  China  caniel's  hair  is  used  for  carpet  pur- 
poses and  for  press  cloth  for  pressing  cotton  and  linseed  oil.  The  third 
grade  is  used  for  press  cloth  for  pressing  oil  and  for  belts  for  driving 
machinery.  The  Russian  camel's  hair  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
China  camel's  hair,  but  is  not  as  strong,  and  this  is  a  most  desirable 
quality  for  both  press  cloth  and  belts.  In  the  practical  working  it  is 
found  that  there  is  a  difference  of  15  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  China 
earners  hair. 

Until  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  camel's  hair  from  all  countries  was  always 
admitted  free,  and  such  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  no  hardship  if 
all  grades  were  admitted  under  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  carpet  wools 
and  Iiussiau  camel's  hair. 

The  quantity  is  small  and  not  likely  to  increase  in  amount,  as  camels 
have  always  been  kept  for  transportation  purposes,  and  not  for  the  hair. 

The  total  export  of  camel's  hair  from  China  for  the  past  twelve  months 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  have  been  3,255,285  pounds  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pounds. 

America 107,018 

Bremen 346 

Hamburg 41,  906 

Hongkoug 10,  377 

Japan 8,  614 

Liverpool 310,995 

London 2,  776,  029 

Total 3,255,285 

Against  3,197,022  pounds  for  the  previous  twelve  months.     Most  of  the 
importations  for  America  have  been  of  the  third  grade. 

We  are  informed  that  the  proportion  of  these  three  grades  is  about 
as  follows:  Grade  1,  GO  jjer  cent  of  the  whole  amount;  grade  2,  20  per 
cent  of  the  whole  amount;  grade  3,  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount', 
or,  in  round  numbers,  of  grade  1  about  1,950,000  pounds,  grade  2  about 
650,000  pounds,  grade  3  about  650,000  pounds. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  the  total  amount  of 
camel's  hair  exported  from  China  is  not  large.  We  ask,  therefore,  that 
China  camel's  hair  be  classed  as  wools  of  the  third  class,  the  same  as 
Russian  camel's  hair  has  been,  and  subjected  to  no  higher  rates  of  duty. 

Abbot  &  Company. 
By  A.  J.  Abbot. 
The  Xational  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  SAMUEL  LOBSITZ,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  lU  iS97. 
CoioiiTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means: 

1  beg  to  call  tbc  attention  of  your  honorable  body  in  framing  a  new 
tariff"  measure  to  the  article  of  earners  liair  noils  (Russian  and  China), 
which  under  the  present  law  are  on  the  free  list,  and  would  respectfully 
petition  your  honorable  body  to  let  this  article  remain  on  the  free  list. 

Camers  hair  noils  are  the  combings  or  waste  produced  when  combing 
camel's  hair,  a  product  not  grown  in  this  country,  and  is  not  a  substi- 
tute or  used  as  a  substitute  for  anything  grown  here.  It  is  used  prin- 
cipally in  the  manufactures  of  knit  underwear  and  dress  goods. 

In  any  event,  if  not  left  entirely  exemi)t  from  paying  duty  in  the  new 
tariff  measure,  we  would  further  petition  you  to  phice  but  a  moderate 
duty  on  the  same,  say  not  to  exceed  5  to  7  cents  per  pound.  This  would 
yield  our  Government  much  more  revenue  than  a  higher  duty  would, 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  domestic  manufacturers  to  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers  using  this  same  article. 

But  an  excessive  duty  on  this  article  would  work  a  hardship  and 
injustice  our  domestic  manufacturers  in  depriving  them  of  its  use,  and 
thereby  permitting  the  importation  into  this  country  of  manufactured 
goods  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  this  article. 

Samuel  Lobsitz, 

THREAD  A\  ASTE.  RING  WASTE,   SLUBBING 
WASTE,  AND  NOILS. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  ANDREW  J.  SOLIS,  JR.,  OF  BOSTON. 

(Free  list,  paragraph  685. ) 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  8,  1897. 

I  believe  the  tariff  bill  which  is  to  be  framed  under  the  incoming 
Administration  is  the  most  important  legislation  with  which  Congress 
has  had  to  deal  for  many  years.  If  moderation  is  practiced,  a  law 
whicli  will  stand  the  test  of  criticism  will  be  the  result,  and  if  the  wishes 
of  the  whole  manufacturing  interest  are  consulted  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  excessive  duties  or  material  advance  in  any  article  which 
shall  be  consumed  by  the  ])eoi)le.  Tlie  only  advance  to  be  expected 
will  come  from  excessive  and  i)rohibitory  duties  on  raw  material  and 
partially  maiinfactured  commodities,  such  as  wool,  thread  waste,  ring 
waste,  slubbing  waste,  noils,  and  worsted  yarn.  The  woolgrower  and 
worsted  si)iiiner  are  the  ones  who  seek  excessive  and  prohibitory  duties, 
the  one  on  wool,  the  other  on  worsted  yarn. 

For  several  years  these  men  have  been  able  to  dictate  legislation 
regardless  of  the  desires  of  weavers  and  knitters.  The  National  Wool 
Association,  through  its  executivecommittee  of  worsted  spinners,  is  look- 
ing after  its  own  interests  and  tor  nothing  else,  although  those  Avho  are 
spinners  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  those  spinners  without 
looms,  but  who  si)in  yarn  for  sale — have  interests  which  are  identical 
with  the  weavers,  because  worsted  spinners  with  looms  are  driving  the 
weavers  without  sj)inning  out  of  the  business.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  spinner-weaver  can  put  cloth  on  the  market  for  sale  without 
l)rofit,  ashis  ]»rolit  is  made  on  the  yarn  he  spins,  and  prevents  the  weaver 
who  is  a  buyer  of  Avorsted  yarn  from  getting  orders  for  cloth.     If  the 
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■weaver  can  get  no  orders  for  cloth,  lie  can  give  no  orders  to  the  true 
worsted  spinner.  If  the  new  tariff  puts  excessive  duties  on  worsted 
yarn,  the  weaver  must  either  go  out  of  business  or  put  in  worsted  spin- 
ning. In  either  event  the  true  sinnnev  is  without  a  customer  for  his 
yarn.  Many  of  the  weaving  mills  have  not  sufficient  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  expensive  yarn  machinery,  and  will  make  a  cheap  class  of  cloth, 
such  as  cotton  worsteds  requiring  14  ounces  of  cotton  and  2  ounces  of 
worsted.  What  our  legislators  nnist  consider  in  this  connection  is 
whether  it  is  better  to  force  tlie  whole  manufacturing  business  into  the 
bands  of  a  few  large  spinning- weaving  mills  or  whether  it  is  better  to 
encourage  the  smaller  mills  to  thrive,  thus  broadening  the  field  for  Amer- 
ican manufacturing.  The  spinner-weavers  are  large  enough  to  look  out 
for  themselves. 

What  weavers  and  knitters  are  striving  to  prevent  is  the  centralizing 
of  manufacturing  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  With  knitters  as  well  as 
weavers,  there  is  a  demand  for  thread  waste,  ring  waste,  noils,  and  slub- 
bing  waste.  If  a  prohibitive  duty  is  placed  on  these  articles,  it  will  not 
benefit  the  woolgrower,  however  much  it  may  benefit  the  worsted  spinner. 
For,  instead  of  the  threads,  rings,  slubbings,  and  noils  coming  into  the 
country  in  crude  shape,  they  will  come  in  in  manufactured  articles,  and 
thus  the  weaver  or  knitter,  who  has  been  prohibited  from  getting  the 
material  his  European  competitor  has  access  to,  loses  his  chance  to  pro- 
duce his  cloth  or  his  underwear,  which  he  would  have  made  had  not  a 
portion  of  his  material  been  prohibited  from  entering  his  mill.  Such  a 
state  of  afiairs  injures  the  woolgrower  quite  as  much  as  the  manufac- 
turer, inasmuch  as  the  threads,  rings,  noils,  or  slubbings  make  up  but 
a  small  part  of  his  batch,  as  these  articles  are  used  only  as  a  substitute 
for  foreign  wool  and  not  for  domestic  wool.  The  domestic  wool  would 
form  75  per  cent  of  the  batch  and  the  wastes  would  form  but  25  per 
cent  of  it.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  article  is  not  of  geat  moment  to 
the  woolgrower.  Under  free  wool  but  a  comparatively  small  amount 
was  imported  and  used  as  compared  with  Australian  and  domestic  wool. 
The  proportion  will  be  found  to  exist  90  per  cent  Australian  wool,  10 
per  cent  wastes. 

Andrew  J.  Solis,  Jr. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILSON  H.  BROWN,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Thursday,  January  0, 1897. 
•Mr.  Brown  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  before  you  to-day  as  a  woolen  manufacturer  repiesentiug  a  num- 
ber in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  incidentally  a  number  outside  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  West  and  East.  We  are  not  worsted 
manufacturers.     I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  fact. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  the  worsted  manufacturer  and  the 
woolen  manufacturer.  We  have  come  here  to  ask  at  your  hands  the 
same  consideration  you  extend  to  the  worsted  manufacturer. 

Presuming, from  what  I  have  heard,  this  tariff  bill  will  be  based  upon 
the  lines  of  the  bill  of  1890,  we  have  come  to  ask  you  to  either  eliminate  the 
classes  1  and  2  and  establish  one  class  or  else  to  make  a  separate  schedule 
for  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  clothing  and  such  articles.  In  the  tariff 
of  1890  the  clothing  wool  was  placed  in  class  1.  They  were  to  pay  a 
duty  of  11  cents  on  unwashed  wool.     In  class  2  the  worsted  wools  were 
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classed.  They  were  to  pay  a  duty  of  12  cents  a  pound  ou  tlieir  wool 
ini])orted.  ('iidei'  the  operation  of  that  tariff  law  all  clothing- wools 
broujilit  in  from  abroad  had  to  ])ay  a  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  on  the 
unwashed  wool.  All  worsted  wools  wliich  were  brought  into  tliis  country 
paid  a  duty  of  12  cents  a  pound  on  the  washed  wool.  They  brought  in 
combing-  wools  from  London  which  paid  the  duty  on  washed  wool  of  12 
cents  a  pound.  We  brought  in  our  clothing-  wool — and  the  distinction 
between  the  clothing  wools  and  combing  wools  I  suppose  you  are  aware 

of 

Mr.  Evans.  Please  explain  that  briefly. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  distinction  between  clothing  wools  and  combing 
wools  is  merely  a  matter  of  length  of  the  fiber.  Certain  fibers  of  wool 
that  are  short  are  called  clothing  wool,  and  are  too  short  to  use  on 
machinery.  Some  characters  of  combing  wool  it  is  impossible  to  handle 
on  woolen  machinery.  It  is  a  matter  of  diiference  in  the  length.  In 
the  clothing  wool,  for  every  pound  we  imported  we  paid  in  the  unwashed 
state  11  cents  a  pound ;  in  the  washed  state,  that  was  equivalent  to  about 
22  cents  a  pound;  whereas  the  worsted  manufacturer  not  only  received 
his  wool  at  12  cents  in  the  washed  state  coming  from  the  same  locality — 
I  might  say  the  same  district,  the  diiference  being  only  a  difference  of 
the  growth  of  the  wool — but  in  addition  he  had  a  duty  placed  upon  the 
by-product  in  the  long  wools.  The  short  wools  are  separated  from 
the  long  wools  by  the  process  of  combing.  We  can  use  the  short  wools 
in  our  machinery  to  manufacture  sucli  articles  of  wear  as  are  classed 
as  woolens.  On  this  noil  there  was  a  duty  of  30  cents  a  ])Ound,  which  was 
prohibitory.  They  i)aid  but  12  cents  ou  their  washed  pouud  of  wool, 
which,  considering  the  shrinkage  of  it,  20  per  cent,  brought  the  cost  of 
that  wool  up  to  about  10  cents  on  a  scoured  i)ound,  and  they  got  a  duty 
on  their  by-products  for  their  waste  aiul  noils,  which  we  use  and  which 
it  is  necessary  for  the  woolen  manufacturer  to  use.  They  got  a  duty  on 
that  of  30  cents.  That  worked  in  two  ways.  It  prevented  our  making 
woolen  goods  at  a  price  so  we  could  compete  with  the  worsted  man- 
ufacturers. 

Anyone  who  has  two  pieces  of  cloth  at  nearly  the  same  value  placed 
before  hiui  to-day,  one  of  wool  and  one  of  worsted,  and  the  cost  is  very 
nearly  the  same,  would  naturally  select  the  worsted  piece.  It  has 
operated  so  against  us  that  I  can  safely  say  there  has  not  been  the 
proportion  of  machinery  running,  even  uiuler  the  bill  of  1890,  that  there 
should  have  been  had  this  nuitter  been  ])roperly  adjusted.  I  know  that 
the  duty  1  speak  of,  in  the  manufactnre  of  certain  flannels,  operated 
against  the  Ameiican  manufacturer.  The  yarn  manufacturer  was  able, 
on  account  of  that  duty  ])laced  on  noils,  to  use  the  by-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  fine  article  of  fiannels,  which  was  manufactured 
extensively  at  that  time.  Tons  and  tons  of  fine  yarns  were  brought 
into  this  country  and  manulactured  out  of  this  by-product,  and  dis- 
placed our  American  goods. 

We  do  not  want  to  enter  into  any  conflict  with  the  worsted  men. 
All  we  ask  of  this  committee  is  a  fair  consideration  of  our  suggestions 
to  you  and  to  give  us  the  sanu*  measure  of  protection  that  you  give  the 
worsted  manufa(;turcr. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  witli  the  improved  machinery 
that  has  come  into  use  the  worsted  manufacturer  uses  now  more  largely 
class  1  than  class  2  wool  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don't  think  so. 

The  CnATRMAN.  I  see  by  this  statement  that  there  was  much  more 
class  1  wool  used  last  year  than  class  2  wool. 
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Mr.  Brown.  Tbfey  are  using-  a  shorter  wool,  1  know. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  use  class  1  wools  with  improved  machinery? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  dou't  think  they  come  in  as  class  1 ;  they  are  classed 
as  combing  wool. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  only  1<>,()00,000  pounds  of  combing-  wools 
imported  last  year  and  117,000,000  of  class  1  wools. 

Mr.  Brown.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  record.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  it,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  not  making-  any  claims  here 

The  Chairman.  1  thought  if  there  was  such  an  advantage  there 
would  have  been  a  nuich  larger  proportion  of  combing  wools  imported. 

Mr.  Brown,  Under  the  free- wool  clause? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  also  under  the  dutiable  clause.  The  amount 
of  wools  imported  under  the  dutiable  clause  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Brown.  Under  the  dutiable  clause. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  under  the  act  of  1890.  1  would  like  to  ask 
some  worsted  manutacturer  here  if  it  is  not  true  that  they  use  very 
largely  class  1  wool? 

A  Bystander.  Yes;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  duty  was  on,  the  importation  was  most  of 
class  1.  Even  then  with  the  duty  on  and  the  advantage  suggested 
the  preference  was  for  certain  grades  of  wool  of  class  1? 

A  Bystander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  wanted  to  know  if  that  would  be  the  case  if  the  McKin- 
ley  duty  was  restored. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  case  under  the  act  of  1890. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  a  written  statement  as  well  as  your  oral 
statement? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  will  tile  one. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  wools? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  been  a  proprietor  of  a  mill  for  thirteen  ye9,rs.  I 
have  been  in  the  business  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  manufacture! 

Mr.  Brown.  Woolens,  yarns  for  cloth  makipg,  and  knit  go*ds  for 
general  sale. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  effect  has  free  wool  had  on  your  business? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  has  not  had  any  beneticial  effect. 

Mr.  Turner.  Did  you  do  as  well  under  the  McKinley  law? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  done  as  well  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1890*as  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  Not  as  well  as  you  did  before  the  McKinley  Act  was 
passed  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  did  better  before  the  McKinley  Act.  I  am  only 
speaking  of  the  woolen  manufacture  from  my  own  standpoint, 

Mr.  Turner.  What  was  the  reason  you  did  better  before  the  McKin- 
ley Act? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  believe  the  reason  we  did  not  do  so  well  under  the 
McKinley  Act  was  on  account  of  the  discriminations  that  were  made 
against  us  in  that  act.  Under  that  act  we  did  not  have  the  measure  of 
prosperity  we  had  hoped  for  and  expected. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  quite  a  range  of  selections 
for  your  wool  under  the  present  law? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  under  the  present  law  Ave  have  a  wider  range  for 
selection. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  not  that  suit  you  better  than  a  restrictive  trade 
in  wool  ? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  TrilNEK.  Then  you  would  rather  have  the  duty  ou  wool  restored? 

Mr.  Brown.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Turner.  Wliy? 

Mr,  Brown.  Because  of  tlie  immediate  efiect  it  has  upon  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  this  country,  they  being  so  largely  interested  in 
the  growth  of  wool.  By  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wool,  their  Hocks 
are  decreased,  and  their  income  is  therefore  necessarily  decreased. 
Consequently  they  can  not  buy  much  of  our  product  or  dispose  of  their 
products  with  advantage,  as  formerly.  This  dei)ression  has  gone 
through  all  the  industries,  and  so  has  affected  us  indirectly. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  belongs  to  those  general  considerations  that  I 
was  bringing  to  your  mind.  1  was  in(iuiiing  particularly  as  to  its 
effect  upon  you.  I  would  like  to  ask,  in  that  connection,  whether  there 
will  not  be  an  increase  in  price  under  a  restoration  of  the  duty  upon 
wool  i 

Mr.  Brown.  An  increase  of  price  of  our  manufactured  product? 

jVFr.  Turner.  If  the  duty  is  placed  on  wool,  would  it  not  follow  that 
there  will  be  a  compensatory  rise  in  the  value  of  manufactured  i)roducts  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  it  would  imply  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  would  not  pay  the  duty  on  the  imported  wool  and 
sell  the  manufactured  fabric  at  the  same  price  as  before? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  do  it,  but  in  course  of  time  that 
will  level  itself  and  we  will  be  back  to  the  place  where  we  are  today 
in  price. 

Mr.  Turner.  With  an  increase  of  duty  you  think  it  would  increase 
the  price  of  domestic  wool  so  as  to  benefit  the  woolgrower. 

Mr.  Brown.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  you  get  it  back  in  a  compensatory  duty  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  only  that,  but  the  increased  incomes  of  the  people 
And  their  increased  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  will  it  be  in  regard  to  those  people  who  have  to 
pay  the  increased  price  and  who  will  not  be  protected  under  the  act? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  answer  you  in  a  roundabout  way.  The  way  that 
the  people  will  get  it  back  will  be  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people, 
of  all  classes,  resulting  from  another  protective  bill. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  think  the  wool  duty  will  make  them  all  pros- 
perous ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  it  will  not  affect  them  directly  or  immediately,  but 
indirectly  it  will,  because  it  will  be  very  far-reaching  in  its  effects. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  think  it  would  raise  the  price  of  wheat,  for 
instance"? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  prosperity  resulting  from  the  passage  of  the  act 
will  increase  the  consumj)tion  of  everything,  and  the  prosperity  of  one 
class 

Mr.  Turner.  At  the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of  the  people  who  are  not 
l)rotected.     J  low  about  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  will  not  be  iit  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  people, 
be(;ause  we  are  dei)endent  one  upon  another,  and  what  is  the  prosperity 
of  one  is  the  prosjx'rity  of  all.  While  they  will  be  ])aying  a  trifle  more 
for  this,  the  incomes  of  the  working  people  will  be  increased,  no  matter 
what  emi)loyment  they  are  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  think  that  will  apply  to  people  you  can  not  directly 
protect "! 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  that  will  benefit  all.    I  do  not  know  of  anybody 
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in  this  conutry  who  is  not  protected  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
measnres  that  are  coiiteiiiplated. 

Mr.  Turner.  Does  the  wheat  grower  get  any  beneht  of  any  protec- 
tion on  wheat"? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  the  woolgrower  increases  his  liocks  nnder  protec- 
tion by  devoting  his  time  to  that  business,  and  he  will  naturally  decrease 
the  amount  of  his  acres  devoted  to  other  products  and  for  other  uses, 
and  that  would  decrease  the  production  of  those  other  agricultural 
products,  and  naturally  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  benefit  the 
farmer.  The  supply  of  Avheat  will  decrease  by  reason  of  the  acres  being 
devoted  to  other  purposes  and  the  price  will  naturally  go  up.  That  is 
where  he  will  get  the  benetit. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  think  it  would  induce  men  to  abandon  wheat  cul- 
ture and  take  up  wool  culture. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes 3  if  the  wheat  crop  is  too  large,  if  there  is  an  over- 
production on  that  crop,  there  is  an  op])ortunity  to  profitably  invest  in 
sheep  raising,  and  the  labor  that  was  before  devoted  to  wheat  culture 
will  naturally  be  devoted  to  sheep  raising. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  not  that  correct  the  thing  which  you  are  antici- 
pating as  a  blessing  to  all  ?  If  you  increase  competition  by  multiplying 
the  wool  producers  would  not  that  make  so  many  wool  producers  that 
that  would  bring  about  the  present  conditions  again? 

Mr.  Brown.  Those  things  regulate  themselves,  and  if  the  increased 
supply  of  wool  brings  the  price  down — of  course,  that  is  a  matter  we  can 
not  go  into  now,  nor  speculate  upon.  It  will  all  adjust  itself.  We 
keep  all  these  things  within  ourselves,  and  we  get  the  profit. 

Mr.  Turner.  Without  pursuing  mere  speculations,  which  we  can  not 
satisfactorily  determine  now,  what  would  be  the  proportion  of  benefit 
that  the  American  woolgrower  would  receive  under  an  act  providing, 
say,  10  or  12  cents  a  pound  on  raw  wool  or  unwashed  wool,  and  how 
much  would  the  Government  get  at  the  custom-house,  and  how  much 
would  the  American  farmer  get"?     Would  it  be  about  the  same"? 

Mr.  Brown.  You  mean  that  the  Government  and  the  farmer  would 
get  the  same? 

Mr.  Turner.  You  say  this  tax  would  benefit  the  farmer.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  get  some  revenue  still  from  imported  wool — or  do  you 
expect  to  shut  it  out  altogether. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  can  not  shut  it  out  until  you  have  your  supply  of 
wool  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Turner.  Taking  the  basis  of  the  statistics  here,  about  500,000,000 
pounds,  I  believe,  all  classes  1  and  2,  of  wool  made  in  this  country,  and 
which  is  about  the  portion  produced  in  this  country,  would  the  Ameri- 
can fiirmer  get  the  benefit  of  the  rise  to  about  the  amount  of  the  rev- 
enue which  the  Government  might  derive  from  the  imported  wool? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  benetit  would  be  larger  than  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  think  it  would  be  larger? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  a  speculation,  you  know,  Mr.  Turner.  No  one 
can  predict  what  the  operation  would  be. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  the  imposition  of  the 
10  cent  duty  or  11  cent  duty  on  unwashed  wool  would  increase  its 
value  to  that  extent  to  the  woolgrower? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  it  would  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  think  it  would  cause  an  advance  in  the  value 
of  wools  to  an  amount  that  would  mean  the  present  price  with  the  duty 
added? 
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Mr,  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  that  would  mean  L'O  cents  a  pound,  if  it  was 
about  twice  that  in  the  washed  wool? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  go  iu  about  the  same  ratio. 

]Mr.  McMiLLTN.  Two  to  one.  Then  you  would  not  be  able  to  manu- 
facture as  cheap  when  you  pay  20  cents  a  pound  more  for  your  washed 
wool  as  now  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  jSTo. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  result  would  be  increased  cost  to  those  who  use 
your  commodities! 

Mr.  Brown.  We  would  have  to  get  a  higher  price  for  our  products. 

Mr.  Mc^IiLLiN.  Iteferring  to  the  tirst  part  of  your  contention  concern- 
ing worsted,  when  the  worsted  schedule  was  being  framed  it  was  urged 
that  the  ])rocess  of  manufacturing  worsteds,  by  reason  of  complicated 
machinery  and  necessary  combing,  was  more  expensive  than  manufac- 
turing other  wool.     Is  that  true  or  false? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  expense  measured  by  yards  I  do  not  think  is  any 
more.  I  am  not  a  worsted  manufacturer.  I  am  only  judging  from  my 
own' deductions. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  We  were  urged  very  strenuously  to  make  a  rate  higher 
on  worsteds  than  woolens  because  the  i)rocess  of  manufacturing  was 
said  to  be  more  complicated  and  expensive.  That  has  been  the  plea 
upon  which  the  discrimination  was  originally  urged.  You  come  now 
and  urge  that  wool  be  put  on  a  i)ar  with  worsteds. 

The  Chairman.  There  never  has  been  any  difference  on  woolen  goods 
or  worsteds.  They  have  all  been  under  the  same  classifications  iu  every 
tariff  bill. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  may  have  been  misunderstood.  There  were  hear- 
ings at  one  time,  in  which  we  were  urged  to  make  a  discrimination. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  have  been  urged  but  we  have  always  been 
on  the  same  footing. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  say  that  this  was  urged. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  worsteds  since  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  that  has  cheapened  the  production. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  that  has  enabled  them  to  make  their  i)roduct 
cheaper  than  before. 


COST  OF  WORSTEDS  AND  WOOLENS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  OULAN  CROFT,  OF  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Thursday,  January  6, 1897. 

Mr.  Croft  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  was  asked  by  3Ir.  ^Ic.Millin  if  it  costs  any  more  to  make  a 
pound  of  worsted  than  a  pound  of  woolen.  I  say  it  does.  It  requires 
more  than  three  times  the  capital  and  it  requires  more  than  three  times 
the  labor  to  i)roducea  poundof  worsted  than  it  does  to])roduceapound 
of  woolen.  Woolen  yarn  can  be  made  in  four  or  five  difierent  i)rocesses, 
while  worsted  has  to  go  thi-ough  twenty  or  thirty  different  processes. 
There  is  the  dinerence  between  worsted  and  woolen. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  1  knew  that  contention  had  been  made  before  the 
committee. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  PERSEVERANCE  WORSTED 
COMPANY,  OF  WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

WOONSOCKET,  K.  I.,  January  1,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  discrimination  made  against 
woolen  and  worsted  goods  in  Schedule  K  of  the  Wilson  bill,  whereby 
goods,  the  finished  product,  are  actually  i)rotected  in  less  measure  than 
yarns,  the  partially  finished  product.  This  fact  has  worked  very  serious 
injury  to  the  makers  of  goods,  and  we  pray  that  you  will  use  every 
effort  to  insure  the  ijroper  and  equitable  division  of  any  protection  to 
woolen  industry,  so  that  each  branch  of  the  trade  may  receive  its  fair 
and  ijroportiouate  share,  aud,  in  proportion  to  the  relative  cost  of  manu- 
facturing, labor  cost  incurred  in  each.  This  would  be  eminently  fair 
and  equitable.  Under  the  present  Wilson  bill  yarns,  the  partially 
manufactured  product,  whose  raw  material,  wool,  is  free,  were  awarded 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Goods,  the  finished  jjroduct,  whose  raw  materials  are  these  40  per 
cent  dutiable  yarns,  were  awarded  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  with  raw 
material  taxed  40  per  cent.  Makers  of  goods  get  much  less  protection 
than  yarns.  This  fact  alone  has  worked  terrible  injury  to  the  trade, 
and  ought  to  be  corrected  at  once. 

Yarns  and  goods  are  two  distinct  and  separate  branches  of  the 
woolen  industry,  and  are  conducted  in  separate  mills  by  entirely  differ- 
ent firms  or  corporations,  and  each  interest  ought  to  be  carefully  pro- 
tected, equitably,  so  that  each  one  receives  proper  protection.  Any 
unfair  discrimination  will  eventually  cause  both  to  suffer.  We  would 
suggest  that  in  awarding  protection  to  yarns  and  goods  it  ought  to  be 
based  on  the  relative  labor  cost  of  each,  which  would  be  in  about  the 
proportion  of  20  cents  labor  cost  for  a  pound  of  two-forty  worsted 
yarn  and  30  to  35  cents  cost  of  labor  to  make  this  pound  of  yarn  into  a 
pound  or  yard  of  goods.  This  would  be  a  fair  relative  cost  in  two  eco- 
nomical mills,  one  a  yarn  mill  and  the  other  a  goods  mill — to-day's  cost. 

In  addition  to  our  request  that  you  endeavor  to  have  woolen  and 
worsted  goods,  the  finished  product,  awarded  their  proper  projiortionate 
share  of  i)rotection  as  against  yarns,  we  would  further  take  the  liberty 
to  i)oint  out  a  few  essential  features  that  ought  to  be  embodied  in  any 
woolen-goods  schedule,  if  it  has  to  afford  the  measure  of  protection 
intended.  We  would  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  same,  believing 
they  are  worthy  of  this.  We  would  add  that  our  business  experience 
as  makers  of  worsted  goods  for  men's  wear  was  gained  in  Bradford 
from  an  apprenticeship  up,  so  that  we  are  perfectly  conversant  with  the 
many  great  advantages  the  Bradford  manufactuiers  have  over  domes- 
tic, which  can  only  be  offset  by  a  fair  measure  of  protection  (no  big,  high 
tariff)  scientifically  awarded  to  each  branch  of  this  great  woolen  indus- 
try, and  firmly  enforced  aud  collected. 

We  are  working  men,  always  were,  and  came  to  America  in  1883 
(with  small  capital,  the  result  of  careful  savings)  to  start  our  business, 
manufacturing  worsted  goods  for  men's  wear,  suitings,  etc.  We  have 
had  a  fair  measure  of  success  until  the  Wilson  bill  took  effect,  since 
which  we  have  had  to  accept  losses  each  year  although  it  is  no  fault  of 
ours,  as  we  have  worked  hard  and  faithfully  just  as  many  hours  per  day 
as  any  operative  in  our  employ.  We  merely  run  over  these  facts  ho 
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that  you  may  kuow  that  we  believe  ourselves  practical,  and  aim  to  be 
perfectly  fair  to  wool,  yarns,  and  goods,  as  any  discrimination  in  favor 
of  one  branch  of  the  industry  as  against  the  other  will  in  the  long  run 
come  back  upon  and  hurt  the  one  tirst  favored,  as  tbe  industry  to  be 
continually  prosperous  must  have  such  conditions  brought  about  as  will 
render  each  branch  of  the  industry  equally  ])rosperous. 

As  protectionists,  we  know  and  firmly  believe  that  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  American  industries  (we  refer  especially  to  woolen 
industry)  be  protected  in  order  to  exist  at  all,  in  competition  in  domes- 
tic markets  against  foreigners  (we  mean  Bradford  manufacturers)  who 
enjoy  very  many  advantages  domestic  manufacturers  do  not.  These 
many  advantages  the  foreigner  enjoys  are  the  outcome,  results,  of  long- 
combined  exi)erience  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  tending  to  one  goal — 
perfection  of  product  at  low  cost.  Their  chief  advantage  undoubtedly 
is  cheap  labor.  This  being  admitted,  it  is  equally  clear  that  protection 
to  domestic  industries  will  be  the  most  equitably  divided  if  awarded  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  cost  incurred  in  any  branch  of  domes- 
tic goods.  This  would  be  especially  so  in  the  woolen-goods  schedule. 
As  manufacturers,  with  all  our  capital  invested  in  our  business,  every- 
thing at  stake,  we  would  say  that  we  think  it  would  be  a  mistake,  an 
injmy,  for  us  to  demand  a  big,  high  tariff  rate,  but  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  industry  is  entitled  to  a  fair  measure  of  protection  that  will 
protect,  offset  foreign  cheap  labor;  and  whatever  protection  is  awarded 
the  woolen  industry,  have  it  put  on,  so  placed  that  we  will  get  the 
full  benefit  intended — so  that  every  cent  of  duty  can  be  collected.  To 
allow  foreigners  to  undervalue  goods  and  evade  payment  of  rates  of 
duties  intended  is  simply  robbing  the  Government  of  its  revenue  and  is 
barely  one  step  removed  from  smuggling,  and  should  be  treated  with 
the  same  punishments,  viz,  all  such  goods  to  be  confiscated  and 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  Government  and  the  smugglers  put  in  prison. 
We  would  now  offer  our  suggestions  or  tariff'  points.  Of  course  a  lot  of 
these  are  not  new;  some,  we  believe,  are,  and  may  be  of  service: 

Wool. — To  be  protected,  and  it  should  be  a  specific  or  weight  duty. 

Yarns. — To  be  awarded  compensating  duty  equal  to  the  duty  on 
pounds  of  wool  contained  in  the  pound  of  yarn,  and  in  addition  thereto 
awarded  a  measure  of  protection  in  proportion  to  the  labor  cost  involved 
in  the  making  of  the  yarns.  This  protection  should  be  specific,  so  much 
money  per  i)ound,  which  can  be  very  easily  adjusted  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  yarn,  for  the  size,  counts,  thickness,  or  fineness  the  yarn  is 
spun  to  is  a  sure  and  reliable  index  to  labor  cost,  and  in  great  measure 
to  quality  or  value  of  wool  used  in  composition  of  the  yarn,  and  would 
almost  invariably  work  correctly. 

Goods. — To  be  awarded  a  comi)ensating  duty  equal  to  and  off'set- 
ting  the  entire  duty  placed  on  their  raw  material,  viz,  yarns.  This 
would  carry  a  conii)ensating  duty  e(jual  to  the  duty  on  pounds  of  wool 
in  pounds  of  yarn,  also  the  duty  on  the  pound  of  yarn;  and  in  addition 
thereto  a  measure  of  protection  in  proportion  to  the  labor  cost  involved 
in  manufacturing  the  yarns  into  finished  goods;  this  protection  to  be 
specific,  either  Aveight  or  so  mucli  per  yard,  and  based  on  the  numl)er 
of  picks,  filling  threads,  ])er  inch.  The  number  of  filling  threads,  picks, 
per  inch  in  anyclotli  would  be  a  reliable  index  to  the  labor  cost  involved 
in  making  goods  and  would  almost  invariably  be  correct. 

A  tariff  on  woolen  and  worsted  goods  on  this  basis  would  tend  to  stop 
undervaluation,  because  any  ai)praiser  could  readily  and  without  any 
degree  of  trained  skill  take  a  skein  of  yarn  and  reel  it  and  establish  its 
correct  size  and  collect  duty  in  accordance  with  size,  as  his  tariff  rate 
called  for,  and  equally  so  could  an  appraiser  count  the  number  of  fill- 
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ing  threads,  picks,  per  inch,  and  establish  what  amount  of  duty  per 
yard  or  pound  the  goods  were  dutiable  at. 

With  verj'  little  care  and  study  the  amount  of  protection  to  be  placed 
on  yarns  could  be  established  by  making  a  few  inquiries  from  up-to-date 
economical  mills  making  yarns,  asking  the  manufacturing  cost  of  mak- 
ing the  various  numbers  from  thick  sizes,  which  would  involve  less 
labor  cost,  up  to  the  finest  sizes,  which  involve  the  highest  labor  cost 
to  make. 

Inquiries  of  the  same  nature  to  economical  up-to-date  mills  making 
woolen  and  worsted  goods,  asking  for  manufacturing  cost  of  making 
yarns  into  finished  goods,  based  on  so  much  per  pick,  would  equally  as 
readily  establish  the  average  manufacturing  cost.  This  once  estab- 
lished, it  would  be  easy  to  award  any  measure  of  protection  put  on 
woolen  industry  in  proportion  to  wools,  yarns,  and  goods,  according  to 
labor  cost  of  each  branch  of  the  woolen  industry. 

Having  carefully  established  the  amount  of  protection  each  branch 
is  entitled  to,  it  would  be  equally  as  easy  to  decide  what  amount  per 
number  or  size  of  yarn  from  the  lowest  to  the  finest  size  would  be 
equitable  protection,  so  that  spinners  of  coarse  qualities  and  sizes  of 
yarn  would  get  equal  and  fair  protection,  relatively,  to  spinners  of  fine, 
high-cost  yarns,  and  as  this  duty  could  readily  be  put  on  as  weight  duty, 
it  could  be  honestly  collected. 

Equally  so  in  regard  to  goods,  the  manufacturers  of  coarse,  low- 
picked  goods  would  enjoy  a  corresponding  measure  of  protection,  mak- 
ers of  fine,  high-class,  high-labor  cost  getting  more  proportionately  to  the 
higher  labor  cost  involved,  and  all  branches  of  the  industry  would 
receive  equal  protection,  based  on  labor  cost.  On  goods  the  duty  could 
be  equally  specific  and  honestly  collected. 

The  trouble  of  putting  ad  valorem  duties  in  proportion  to  values, 
which  only  tends  to  encourage  undervaluations,  would  be  wiped  out  and 
effectually  suppressed. 

On  our  foregoing  principle  we  would  suggest  classification  of  yarns 
on  the  basis  of  single  thread,  double,  or  two-ply  and  three-ply,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Goods  to  be  classified  also,  viz,  women's  and  children's  dress  goods, 
Italian  cloths,  buntings,  linings,  cloakings,  etc. 

Fine  woolen  and  worsted  goods  intended  for  men's  wear,  suitings, 
etc.,  which  call  for  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  are  high-class  goods, 
ought  to  be  classed  separately;  all  packing  (^ases,  wrappers,  etc.,  to  be 
dutiable. 

Undervaluations  of  goods  to  be  treated  as  the  crime  of  smuggling. 

Positively  no  rebate  of  duties  on  foreign  goods  shipped  to  this  coun- 
try in  American  ships.  On  this  point  we  would  suggest  that  on  any 
goods  entering  American  ports,  and  brought  to  this  country  in  any 
other  than  American  ships,  under  American  fiag,  there  shall  be  col- 
lected 5  or  10  per  cent  extra  duty.  This  would  drive  goods  into  Amer- 
ican bottoms  and  help  encourage  the  American  shipping  industry. 

We  honestly  believe  that  a  tariff  bill  framed  on  the  foregoing  lines 
would  be  perfectly  fair  and  equal  to  each  and  every  branch  of  woolen 
industry,  and  it  would  be  a  scientific  tariff,  that  could  be  maintained 
forever,  with  a  little  lowering  or  raising  in  coming  years,  as  might  be 
found  needful  in  proportion  to  the  progress  made  in  the  industry.  This 
would  no  doubt  tend  to  lift  tariff,  so  far  as  it  referred  to  wool  and 
woolens,  out  of  politics  and  allow  our  business  to  become  stable  and 
steady,  not  subject  to  constant  tariff'  tinkerings. 

Perseverance  Worsted  Co., 
By  James  H.  Singleton. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  WORSTED  GOODS  AND  YARNS  TWO  DISTINCT 
BRANCHES  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

WooNSOCKET,  1\.  1.,  January  11,  1807. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  mauiifacture  of  woolen  or  worsted  goods  and  the  mannfacture  of 
yarns  are  two  entirely  distinct  and  separate  branches  of  the  woolen 
industry,  and  in  arranging  a  tariff  for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  so  adjust  the  amount  of  protection  given  to  the 
yarn  spinner  on  the  one  hand  and  the  maker  of  goods  on  the  other, 
that  each  shall  have  enough  protection  to  offset  the  extra  cost  of  labor 
in  this  country. 

But  it  should  be  specially  noted  that  the  maker  of  goods,  whose  labor 
cost  is  35  to  45  cents  per  yard,  should  have  his  protection  or  duty 
awarded  on  a  proportionately  higher  rate  than  the  yarn  maker  whose 
labor  cost  at  most  is  not  over  20  cents  per  pound  and  whose  help  are 
not  so  skilled  or  high  waged  and  whose  processes  are  not  so  numerous 
or  costly  as  the  goods  manufacturer;  and  again,  it  would  obviously  be 
unfair  to  the  latter  to  put  a  duty  so  high  on  yarns  that  the  duty  on 
goods  would  have  to  be  either  so  extortionate  as  to  excite  and  arouse 
the  public  temper,  or  so  small  as  to  afford  no  appreciable  protection. 

To  prove  that  the  woolen  industry  is  actually  subdivided  into  the 
two  branches  specified  in  the  preceding  statements,  the  following  lists 
of  goods  manufacturers  and  yarn  spinners,  with  the  respective  number 
of  looms  and  combs  operated  by  each,  has  been  compiled  from  Dock- 
ham's  Textile  Directory,  and  although  by  no  means  complete,  will 
probably  answer  our  puri)ose : 

Mills  making  yarn  into  goods. 


Name  of  firm. 


Location. 


Number 
of  looms. 


Broad  Brook,  Conn 

Eockville,  Conn 

...do  

....do 

....do 

....do 

Mechanicsville,  Conn . . 
North  Vassalboro,  Me. . 

Auburn,  Mass 

Blackintou,  Mass 

Blackstoue,  Mass 

Clinton,  Mass 

Fall  Kiver,  Mass 

Fitcbbnrg,  Mass 

do 

Methuen,  Mass 

North  Andover,  Mass 


Broad  Brook  Woolen  Co 

American  Mills 

Hockanuni  Mills 

Rock  Manufacturing  Co 

New  England  Co 

Springville  Manufacturing  Co 

Mechanicsville  Mills 

Vassalboro'  Woolen  Co 

Atiburn  Mills  Co 

Blackinton  Woolen  Co 

Hlackstone  Woolen  Co 

Clinton  \\'orsted  Co 

Jesse  Eddy  Manufacturing  Co 

Beoli  Co  . ! 

Fitchburg  Worsted  Co 

Treinont  Worsted  Co 

Sagehonie  &  Byers 

Graham  Woolen  Co 1  North  Adams,  Mass 

J.  Chase  &  Sons Nortli  Oxford.  Mass. 

riymi>utli  Woolen  Co j  I'lymouth,  Mass 

Standisli  Worsted  Co ! do 

.Tolni  (;hasc  cV  Suns Webster,  Mass 

Woricstcr  \\<]()l('n  Mills Worcester,  Mass 

Singleton  W( listed  Co j  Franklin,  Mass 

Cartliatro  Woolen  Co '  Carthage,  Mo 

A.  Priestley  A  Co !  Camden,  N.  J 

Auburn  Wlioh  ii  Co I  Auburn,  N.  T 

Canoga  Woolen  Co ' do 

Enijiire  Woolen  Co '  ('layviHe,  N,  Y 

Sdiaghticoke  Woolen  Co ^  S(  leiuhticoke,  N.  Y 

Clark  &  Keen I'hiladelphia,  Pa 

Thomas  Dolan do 

B.  W.  <;i-eer [ do 

Kirk  &  Barnes I do 

Pennsylvania  Woolen  Co I do 

AV  ink  "&  Weed | do 

William  Wood  A:  Co do 

George  C.  Hetzel  &  Co i do 

Pbuuuix  Mills ,,.,...,,..........  ,1  Ciiester,  Pa. , 


150 

KiO 

109 

114 

96 

100 

42 

99 

154 

45 

56 

150 

260 

12 

13 

40 

50 

62 

22 

110 

60 

:j2 

104 

80 

104 

20 

82 

76 

59 

300 

180 

124 

188 

52 

700 

200 

162 
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Mills  making  yani  into  goods — Continued. 


Xameoffirm.  '  Location. 


Xuniber 
of  looms. 


Forest  Glen  Worsted  Mills i  Asbawav.  R.I 26 

Graniteville  Mills BarriUvlUe,  R.  1 25 

Harrisville  Mills do 128 

Samuel  Mellor do 26 

A.  L.  Savles  i  Co do 72 

Fred  L.  j>avles  <t  Co do 62 

Henry  C.  ^Vhile '  Cbepacbet.  K.  1 150 

FarweU  Worsted  Mills i  Central  Falls.  R.I 108 

Lymansville  Co j  Lvmansville,  K.  I --  70 

H.A.  Kiuiball '  Manton.R.1 128 

Wickford  Worsted  Works Wickford.  R.  1 26 

Westerly  Woolen  Co ,  Westerly.  E.  1 101 

Siiranac "Worsted  Co Proyidence.  R.  1 80 

Dnnn  Worsted  Co I  Woonsocket,  R.I 20 

Preudergast  AVorsted  Co do I  25 


Simson  &  Kirkaldy 

Perseverance  Woi-sted  Co 

Lippitt  Woolen  Co 

Harris  Woolen  Co 

Milwaukee  Worsted  Clotb  Co.. 

Sbeflield  Worste<l  MiUs 

do 35 

do 75 

do lU 

do 153 

Milwaukee,  Wis 12 

Pascoag,  R.  1 70 

Total 

6.  036 

Manufacturing  cost  of  making  pound  of  two-fortieths  yarn  into  pound 

of  clotli.  60  picks,  35  to  45  cents. 

Milli  m«A"in<7  icool  inio  yarn. 

X  umber 
Xameofflmi.  Location.  of 

.   combs. 


Howland  Croft,  Sons  ^\;  (■ Camden,  X.  J 16 

Glenn  Falls  Worsted  Co Moosup.  Conn 5 

Tunxis  Worsted  Co Poquonock.  Conn 8 

Hope  Worsted  Co Louisyille.  Ky 5 

Stoneyille  Worsted  Co Auburn,  Mass - 5 

Star  Worsted  Co Fitcbburg,  Mass 6 

Prospect  Woolen  Co |  Lawrence,  Mass 8 

Globe  Worsted  Mills do 5 

Xon.intum  Worsted  Co Xewton.  Mass 20 

George  Moore Xortb  Cbelnisford,  Ma.s3 14 

Abbott  Worsted  MiUs Westford,  Mass 22 

Springfield  Worsted  Mills Bordentown,  X.  J 5 

Ackroyd  &  Scull Bridget  on.  X.J 2 

Hishkind  Worsted  Mills Camden,  X".  J 7 

lYenton  Worsted  Mills I  Trenton,  X'.  J 4 

William  H.  Grundy  A:  Co I  Bristol.  Pa 9 

Fair  View  Worsted  MiUs j  Crumlynne,  Pa '  3 

Griswold  Worsted  Co Darby"  Pa !  16 

Wissahickon  Worsted  Mills Philailelphia,  Pa I  5 

Continental  Worsted  Mills ! do I  38 

Crayen  &;  Deamley ' do I  7 

A.  Crow.  Jr ' do 5 

Erbeu.  Hardins  ..t  Co do 20 

S.  B.  &  B.  W.  Fleisher ....do |  7 

Glenmore  Worsted  Co do i  7 

Kersbaw  Worsted  Co do [  3 

Mount  Vernon  Worsted  Mills do 10 

Tracy  Worsted  Mills do 13 

Allegheny  Worsted  Mills do ." 5 

Providence  Worsted  M  ills do 2 

Pennsylvania  Worsted  Mills do 4 

Merion  Worsted  Mills West  Conshohocken,  Pa 12 

Cranston  Worsted  Mills Bristol.  R.  1 6 

Centredale  Worsted  Co Centredale.  R.I 3 

Thornton  Worsted  Co Thornton.  R.  I 4 

Providence  Worsted  Mills Providence,  R.  I 28 

Steere  Worsted  MiUs do 16 

Valley  Worsted  Mills do 14 

American  Worsted  Co ^N'oonsocket,  R.I 7 

WoOnsocket  Worsted  Mills do 4 

Milwaukee  Worsted  Co Milwaukee.  Wis 13 


Total. 


Manufacturing  cost  of  making  pound  of  two-fortieths  yarn  from  wool, 
20  cents. 
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WOONSOCKET,  K.  I.,  January  5,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  tlie  tariff  to  be  considered  a  greater  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  of  yarn  and  cloth.  In  two  previous 
tariffs  yarn  has  been  overprotected,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  weaver; 
and  while  it  is  only  fair  that  the  spinner  should  be  equitably  protected, 
this  should  l)e  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  weaver  would  have  com- 
pensatory duties.  This  would  be  much  the  same  idea  as  giving  the 
spinner  compensatory  duties  should  a  tax  be  put  on  wool. 

The  10  per  cent  additional  given  to  cloth  over  yarn  under  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  bill  was  insufticient,  more  especially  as  only  about  35  to  40  per 
cent  was  collected. 

We  would  earnestly  request  that  specific  duties  be  levied  on  cloth,  as 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  fully  collect  ad  valorem  duties. 

SiMSON   &    KiRKALDY. 

CONSERVATIVE   BILL  WANTED. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  G.  C.  MOSES,  OF  BATH,  ME. 

Thursday,  January  0,  18.97. 

Mr.  Moses  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and*  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  stability  which  may  be 
established  in  the  rate  upon  wool  and  woolens.  I  appear  before  you  as 
one  of  the  original  free-wool  men  among  manufacturers.  I  speak  for 
mj'self.  I  have  not  for  many  years  been  a  member  of  the  Manufactur- 
ers'Association,  which  has  been  heard  hereto-day;  but  yesterday  in 
my  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  wool  I  said  I  was  willing  to  have  an 
adequate  protective  tarili"  on  wool.  The  reason  that  I  have  come  to 
this  conclusion  is  this.  It  is  not  because  I  am  not  still  theoretically  in 
favor  of  free  wool,  but  this  is  my  position :  We  have  beeii  through  the 
experience  of  free  wool  now  for  the  jiast  three  years.  I  was  in  favor  of 
it  and  was  very  glad  when  it  came  about.  It  cost  our  corporation  a 
good  round  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  get  to  the  free-wool  basis. 
After  getting  to  it  we  have  come,  within  four  years,  to  a  reversal  of  the 
opinion  of  the  country  on  this  subject  of  protective  duties,  and  we  are 
aware  to-day  that  it  is  probable  and  almost  certain  that  there  will  be  a 
duty  placed  on  wool. 

If  we  have  a  duty  placed  on  wool,  we  have  got  to  go  through  a  x)roc- 
ess  of  getting  back  to  a  higher  basis  of  cost.  Notwithstanding  my  own 
notion  about  free  wool,  I  do  not  want  to  go  through  this  process  of  shrink- 
ing our  assets  .$100,000  every  five  or  ten  years.  What  we  want  at  this 
time,  and  I  think  it  is  the  desire  of  this  committee  and  the  country  at 
large,  is  that  the  tariff'  which  may  be  fixed  now  may  be  of  that  moderate 
nature  as  to  disarm  the  criticisms  which  were  made  upon  the  McKinley 
law,  to  this  extent,  at  least,  that  the  opponents  of  the  measure  can  not 
succeed  by  argument  or  subterfuge,  or  any  other  means,  in  breaking  it 
down,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  is  done  on  this  question 
by  this  committee  may  be  of  some  degree  of  i)ermanence.  This  will 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  do  business;  it  will  enable  the  woolgrower 
to  increase  his  fiocks  without  the  fear, — which  a  very  high  tariff  might 
produce — that  there  will  be  a  reversal  of  judgment  upon  this  question, 
resulting  in  the  taking  off  entirely  of  the  tariff",  compelling  him  to  sell 
his  sheep  again  and  go  out  of  the  business. 

I  think  there  is  no  feature  in  these  hearings  so  important  as  the  neces- 
sity of  making  your  action  so  moderate  that  it  can  not  be  overthrown. 
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That  is  what  I  desire  and  what  all  manufacturers  desire  and  what  all 
woolgrowers  desire,  and  I  wish  that  idea  to  obtain  a  permanent  fixity 
in  the  minds  of  the  committee,  and  I  think  it  already  has  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  you. 

There  is  another  matter  in  regard  to  the  light  shrinking  wools.  1 
have  discovered  that  there  is  an  impression  that  the  inequality  in  the 
Australian  wools  is  such  that  some  remedy  ought  to  be  found  for  it. 
If  we  were  importing  the  heavy  shrinking  wools,  or  had  been  import- 
ing them,  there  would  be  a  great  difference  which  should  be  taken  care 
of;  but  if  we  are  to  have  a  specific  duty  upon  wool,  that  specific  duty 
will  require  the  importation  of  light  shrinking  wools  from  Australia 
and  Montevideo. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  if  the  specific  duty  is  to  be  one  round 
duty  for  all  kinds  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes ;  and  there  are  great  and  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  it  in  anything  but  an  ad  valorem  duty.  I  have  been 
unable  to  conceive  of  any  other  method  of  accomplishing  it.  The  grow- 
ers who  have  been  here  represented  have  made  their  statement  in  most 
cases  that  the  tariff  from  1867  to  the  present  time  has  been  inadequate. 
It  was  shown  here  by  the  statistics  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
flocks  under  the  10  and  11  cent  duties.  I  will  say,  further,  that  grow- 
ers, especially  those  far  West,  were  contented  with  8  cents.  They  said 
that  was  all  they  asked.  Now,  as  you  probably  know,  in  this  business 
of  tariff"  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  give  a  man  all  he  asks.  If  you 
do  that  you  would  very  soon  get  a  tariff  tliat  the  people  would  not  stand. 
A  tariff'  of  10  and  11  cents  has  been  an  adequate  protection  for  twenty 
years,  and  these  Australian  wools  have  not  changed  and  will  not.  They 
have  come  in  under  that  tariff  for  twenty  years.  Wools  have  come  in 
under  it,  but  still  there  is  adequate  protection.  Some  wool  has  come 
in  from  Australia,  from  Montevideo,  and  some  little  quantity  of  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  wool.  The  quantity  of  Cape  wool  was  very  small.  The 
Australia  and  Montevideo  wc^'    j  iCid  from  40  to  50  per  cent  clean  wool. 

The  range  there  is  not  a  wide  range — nothing  that  requires  us  to 
talk  about  a  double  duty;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  wools  that  will 
yield  50  per  cer. '^  cae  not  10  per  cent  of  the  importations,  and  of  the 
Australian  wools  it  must  be  much  less  than  that.  Possibly  10  per  cent 
is  too  low,  but  it  is  somewhere  in  that  region.  I  have  been  importing 
wool  every  year  since  1870  and  I  have  not  imported  over  three  or  four 
small  lots  that  shrink  as  light  as  50  per  cent,  and  we  always  go  for  the 
best  price  we  can  get  for  light  shrinkage  wools.  I  think  you  will  there- 
fore see  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  base  any  argument  on  50  per  cent 
wools.  The  Montevideo  wools  will  average  from  40  to  47 — the  average 
price  42  to  43,  and  Australian  wool  43  to  45.  That  is  the  character  of 
the  wools,  as  far  as  the  clothing  industry  is  concerned,  which  you  have 
got  to  consider,  which  have  been  imported,  and  while  it  has  been  im- 
ported the  woolgrower  has  prospered.  So  I  think  you  will  realize 
very  clearly  that  there  is  no  need  to  take  up  this  question  of  the  light- 
shrink  Australian  wools  getting  more  favorable  consideration  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  necessary  to  undo  an  evil  instituted  in  the  i^ast.  It 
is  just  what  we  have  had  to  contend  with  in  the  past,  and  under  it 
wool  has  j)rospered.  This  inequality  has  to  cure  itself  by  the  fact  that 
your  action  shuts  cut  the  heavy-shrink  wools  altogether,  and  it  has 
shut  them  out  altogether. 

Mr.  Steele.  Don't  you  want  a  round  duty  on  wool,  carpet  wools, 
clothing  wool,  and  all? 

Mr.  MosES.  I  can  not  speak  about  those  wools,  because  I  do  not  know 
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about  carpet  niaunfacturing.  I  think  from  wliat  has  beensaid  in  here 
that  you  should  have  a  carpet  classification  based  on  a  little  diU'erent 
price  from  what  we  had  the  last  one. 

Mr.  DoLLiYEK.  You  have  warned  us  against  giving  the  woolgrower 
all  he  asks.     Do  you  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir.  1  am  willing  to  take  any  medicine  1  advocate 
for  others. 

Mr.  Geos^tenok.  Do  you  think  the  time  for  the  millennium  on  the 
tariff  question  shows  any  signs  of  appearance'? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  do  not,  but  I  hope  sufficient  wisdom  will  come  out  of 
the  action  of  this  committee  to  put  off  any  changes  on  wool  and  woolens 
for  a  good  many  years. 

Mr.  Grosyenor.  I  suppose  that  if  we  abandon  the  whole  question 
of  protection  our  opponents  will  join  with  us  and  help  us  to  bring  about 
great  prosperity? 

Mr.  Turner.  Y"es;  we  would  have  it  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  would  like  to  say  to  our  oi)ponents  on  that  point,  who 
theoretically  have  the  best  of  it,  that  what  is  theoretically  the  best  thing 
does  not  take  into  account  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  Free  wool 
would  be  the  best  thing  were  it  not  for  the  conditions  which  I  have 
already  stated. 

Mr.  Gros^^nor.  Perhaps  if  our  opponents  had  the  best  of  it  we 
would  be  inclined  to  treat  these  suggestions  as  the  Greeks  bearing 
gifts.     You  have  alwajs  been  in  favor  of  free  wool  until  now? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes;  I  have;  and  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it  now  if  I  saw 
that  the  conditions  would  warrant  it.     I  am  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  don't  believe  you  were  last  fall. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  voted  for  McKiuley. 

Mr.  Grosyenor.  Then  I  would  expect  the  gentleman  to  be  in  favor 
of  at  least  a  conservative  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Moses.  As  a  manufacturer  I  should  be  happy  to  give  any  infor- 
mation in  my  power  that  the  committee  desires. 

Mr.  Evans.  Is  there  any  carpet  wool  grown  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Moses.  Substantially  none.  There  may  be  some  grown  in  New 
Mexico,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any.     The  woolgrowers  here  can  tell  better. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  was  said  here,  I  think  yesterday,  that  a  uniform 
specific  duty  on  all  foreign  wools  resulted  in  keeping  out  almost  every 
kind  of  foreign  wool,  except  that  imported  from  Australia. 

Mr.  Moses.  Australia  and  Montevideo,  but  Australia  wool  forms  a 
larger  portion  of  that  coming  in. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  that  a  fact  based  on  your  experience? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  fact.  I  have  imported  both.  We 
require  both  of  those  wools.  Montevideo  serves  certain  purposes  that 
no  wools  in  this  country  will  fill.  There  is  no  use  talking  about  this 
country  being  able  to  produce  every  kind  of  wool  that  ^\e  require. 
In  one  sense  we  can  get  along  with  the  wools  that  are  ])roduced  here, 
but  it  will  restrict  our  manufacturers  so  we  can  not  mak(^  certain  kinds 
of  goods.     We  will  be  restricted  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  ])rotective  duty  such  as  is  con- 
templated here?  Will  it  show  itself  in  the  enhanced  price  of  the  goods 
which  reach  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Moses.  1  think  so. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  to  about  the  same  extent  in  the  beginning? 

Mr.  Moses.  InTo,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  your  view  about  that? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Brown  could  have  thought  what  he 
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was  about  when  he  said  it  would  raise  the  prices,  particularly  uuwashed 
wool,  to  22  cents.  It  is  an  absurdity;  it  won't  raise  it.  The  fact  is 
we  won't  import  any  washed  wool.  You  can  not  do  it.  This  whole 
tariff,  so  far  as  double  and  treble  duties  on  wool  are  concerned,  is  an 
absurdity. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Is  it  an  absurdity  as  to  the  quadruple  duty  on  cloth  I 

Mr.  Moses.  ]^o,  sir;  we  are  figuring  on  the  wool  the  foreigner  uses. 
It  will  require  4  pounds  of  that  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth.  That  is 
based  on  an  average.  If  you  can  follow  the  wool  out  that  is  used  in  the 
cloth  you  might  do  it  on  something  else,  but  you  can  not  do  it  on  this. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  there  serious  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  actual 
market  value  of  wool  imported  into  this  country'? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  about  wool  sent  here  on  consignment. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  do  not  think,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  the  chance  of 
error  would  exceed  10  per  cent.  If  the  error  varied  over  that,  we  as 
buyers  of  wool  would  have  a  very  uncertain  business. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  am  informed  about  90  per  cent  of  the  South  American 
product  imported  into  this  country  is  imported  on  consignment. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  a  good  deal  is,  but  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  the  10  per  cent  sold  in  the  open  market  at  public 
auction  a  safe  criterion  to  fix  the  price  of  the  remainder  of  the  wool? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  so;  but  you  are  not  restricted  to  that.  There  is 
sufficient  wool  in  Montevideo  for  Europe,  and  for  this  country  to  fix  the 
sale  without  regard  to  what  may  be  consigned. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  it  a  fact  a  man  can  buy  goods  on  consignment  and 
ujDon  the  sale  of  one  bale  if  it  is  not  satisfactory  can  withdraw  all  but 
that  one? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  do  not  know.  That  may  be  done  in  this  market,  but 
the  English  wools  are  sold  at  public  auction  and  the  sales  take  place 
about  once  in  ten  weeks.  So  there  is  no  private  market  except  between 
these  sales,  and  the  sales  are  so  near  together  that  they  are  based  largely 
upon  each  other — that  is,  one  sale  is  based  largely  upon  the  price  that 
ruled  at  the  preceding  sale. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  impose  an  ad 
valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Moses.  It  seems  to  me  it  would.  The  difficulty  with  the  ad  valo- 
rem duty,  which  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of,  is  that  it  will  not  satisfy. 
The  duty  will  not  be  high  enough  ad  valorem  without  making  the  whole 
tariff  on  woolen  goods  too  high  to  satisfy  the  Western  grower  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  He  told  you  yesterday  he  wanted  about  8  cents.  You 
give  him  8  cents  a  pound;  his  wools  are  now  worth  7,  and  that  is  110 
per  cent,  or  thereabout.  You  are  not  going  to  satisfy  him.  One-half,  or 
more  than  one-half,  of  the  wool  grown  here  to-day  is  grown  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  ad  valorem  tariff  will  cripiole  this  man  engaged  in 
wool  culture  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Would  it  be  impracticable  to  adopt  an  ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  don't  think  you  can  get  acquiescence  in  any  rate  of 
duty  so  that  it  won't  be  overthrown.  I  want  the  country  to  feel  that 
the  duty  is  fixed  about  right  and  reasonable,  considering  all  things,  and 
not  make  it  a  basis  of  agitation  and  change.     Changes  are  expensive. 

A  Bystander.  If  you  bought  50  bales  of  wool  in  the  London  market 
and  took  it  to  your  warehouse  and  remarketed  it,  how  could  we  get  the 
invoice  value  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  have  plenty  of  experts  who  could  fix  it  just  as  well 
as  now. 
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The  Bystander.  But  coiisigned? 
•  Mr.  Moses.  It  doesn't  matter.  If  the  wool  is  consigned  1  think  your 
administrative  tariff  bill  should  have  some  law  dift'erent  for  that  case 
than  for  other  cases.  That  is  an  important  point.  The  price  is  based 
on  the  market  value  at  the  jwint  of  shipment,  and  if  it  comes  into  this 
country  imported  on  consignment  there  is  no  market  value  and  you  can 
not  get  at  that.     There  ought  to  be  some  means  of  getting  at  that  duty. 

The  Bystander.  Those  bales  may  be  purchased  in  Melbourne  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  same  bales  could  be  purchased  in  London? 

Mr.  ]\[osES.  It  depends  on  the  market. 

The  Bystander.  Are  there  no  expenses  between  Melbourne  and 
London  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes;  but  the  market  sometimes  fails.  Sometimes  we  go 
to  London  instead  of  Melbourne. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Mr.  Moses,  speaking  of  the  relative  merits  of  specific 
duty  and  ad  valorem  duties,  the  tendency  of  the  age,  by  reason  of 
improved  methods  of  machinery  and  manufacturing,  is  to  a  cheapening 
of  manufactured  products  generally,  is  it  not  I 

Mr.  MosES.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  There  is  a  slow  progress  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  ]\IcMiL>LiN.  There  is  a  decided  tendency  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  MosES.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  When  the  duty  is  ad  valorem  the  consumer  gets  the 
benefit  of  that  tendency  more  rapidly  than  when  specific  duties  are 
enforced,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  MosES.  Yes,  sir.  The  effect  of  that  specific  duty  under  those  cir- 
cumstances is  to  raise  the  per  cent  of  duty,  or  the  equivalent  ad  valorem 
duty,  as  the  commodities  go  down  in  price.  I  think  your  question  is 
based  upon  the  idea,  which  is  a  mistaken  one,  that  I  want  a  tarifl'  in 
which  there  will  be  no  changes. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  No,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  assume  that  the  tariff  will  be  modified  on  the  same  lines 
according  to  the  changes  that  take  place  from  year  to  year,  but  what  I 
do  not  want  is  an  entire  overthrowing  of  the  tariff —for  instance,  to  get 
free  wools  and  have  the  business  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  free  wool  and 
then  at  the  next  election  have  that  overthrown;  and  then,  perhaps,  iu 
four  years  more  to  have  another  change  back  to  free  wool  again. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  say  you  do  not  agree  with  the  position  of  tlie 
gentleman  preceding  you,  that  the  eli'ect  of  putting  a  10  i)er  cent  duty 
on  wool  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  wool,  say,  10  cents? 

Mr.  Moses.  Xo,  sir.  As  soon  as  you  get  rid  of  the  immediate  eifect 
of  the  change  the  tariff  on  wool  would  be  doubled.  In  the  first  place 
it  will  diminish  our  imports  and  that  will  cause  the  price  abroad  to 
drop.  Then  it  will  raise  the  price  in  this  country  a  portion  of  the  10 
cents.  I  think  after  you  get  a  year's  experience  in  any  one  tariff  you 
will  find  the  difleren(;e  will  not  be  10  cents. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  That  being  so,  if  a  compensatory  duty  is  fixed  at  10 
cents,  will  not  the  manufacturer  get  more  protection  out  of  the  double 
duty  than  he  gets  from  the  independent  duty  and  the  compensatory 
duty  added  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  No,  sir.  When  I  say  the  difference  in  price  will  be  less 
than  10  cents  that  is  based  on  the  price  when  you  start — before  you 
begin.  But  at  any  one  time  the  difference  in  the  markets  of  London 
and  Boston  will  be  the  duty  added. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  But  afterwards  you  always  have  the  duty  fixed  on 
the  basis  ot  10  cents. 
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Mr.  Moses.  Certainly,  and  the  10  cents  will  exist  there  at  any  one 
time. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  agree  with  me  in  regard  to  the  difference  not 
being  10  cents. 

Mr.  Moses.  To-day  tlie  market,  say,  is  18  cents  for  our  Ohio  wool. 
The  market  will  immediately  go  up  then  that  10  cents,  but  it  won't,  per- 
haps, stay  at  that  10  cents — that  is,  10  cents  above  18  cents.  It  may 
settle  at  22  cents,  but  at  the  same  time  it  goes  to  22  cents  the  wool,  if 
there  is  10  cents  duty,  would  be  32  here  and  22  abroad.  You  won't  get 
the  difference  at  the  same  time. 

I  would  state  tliat  this  question  of  consigned  goods,  I  think,  needs 
more  consideration  than  it  has  apparently  had  heretofore,  and  it  does 
not  pertain  particularly  to  this  schedule  any  more  than  to  any  other. 
It  is  a  fact,  as  far  as  textiles  are  concerned,  and  a  good  many  other 
imported  goods,  that  the  parties  abroad  do  not  sell  their  goods  to  be 
imported  by  the  American  importer.  I  have  known  of  cases  in  which 
a  party  who  has  been  importing  the  goods  from  Paris  has  been  told  by 
the  French  dealer  that  he  can  buy  the  goods  cheaper  in  Kew  York 
than  in  Paris  and  pay  the  duty  to  America.  He  is  referred  to  the  New 
Y^ork  agents  of  the  concern.  All  that  means  is  that  there  has  been 
or  that  there  is  an  undervaluation  of  the  goods;  that  it  will  cost  him 
less  to  buy  the  same  goods  here  than  to  buy  them  there  and  pay  the 
duty  himself.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  search  out,  but  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent on  this  committee  to  devise  some  method  for  the  application  of  ad 
valorem  duties  to  consigned  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  do  you  think  of  a  discriminating  duty  on  consigned 
goods? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  do  not  know  but  what  that  would  do.  One  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, which  is  a  practical  one,  is  that  of  having  the  man  swear  he 
has  bought  the  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  Won't  it  greatly  disturb  business  if  the  consignment  of 
goods  from  Paris  is  done  away  with,  so  far  as  the  importation  of  the 
goods  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  I  do  not  think  you  can  interfere  with  it.  It  would  be 
good  so  far  as  this  kind  of  imports  is  concerned,  but  you  have  to  take 
things  as  they  exist  and  see  how  you  can  apply  the  remedies. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  discriminating  duties  would  have  the  effect  to  dis- 
courage the  consignment  of  goods. 

Mr.  Moses.  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers 
here  if  we  had  a  duty  on  consigned  goods.  It  is  simply  unloading  the 
surplus  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Taavney.  We  sometimes  hear  of  manufacturers  on  this  side  who 
are  exporting  their  goods  at  a  price  below  what  they  are  selling  them 
for  here. 

Mr.  Moses.  That  is  sometimes  the  case  with  such  articles  as  bicycles 
and  sewing  machines,  articles  that  sell  for  a  big  price,  or  for  a  big  dis- 
count. Those  goods  sell  at  high  prices  because  there  are  a  good  many 
agents,  and  it  costs  a  good  deal  to  sell  such  articles.  I  have  not  known 
of  any  woolen  goods  sold  abroad  at  less  than  the  price  here. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  like  to  correct  a  wrong  impression.  Mr.  Moses 
asked  me  a  question  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  worsted  yarn.  I  pre- 
faced my  answer  by  stating  that  I  was  not  a  worsted  manufacturer,  but 
I  believed  the  cost  was  about  the  same.  I  did  not  say  i)ouud  per  pound. 
I  said  yard  for  yard,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  record  as  having  made 
an  erroneous  statement. 
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VARIOUS   OPINIONS. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  MOORE    MANUFACTURING  COM- 
PANY, OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  December  26^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  ]\Ieans: 

Having  been  a  great  loser  from  the  frequent  changes  in  tlie  tariff,  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts: 

We  liad  always  made  a  fair  profit  previous  to  tbe  enactment  of  the 
McKinley  bill,  and  the  passage  of  that  bill,  not  going  into  effect  for 
some  time,  resulted  in  running  the  looms  of  Europe  night  and  day,  and 
glntting  our  markets  to  sucli  an  extent  that  it  was  two  years  before  the 
trade  recovered  from  the  great  surplus  imported. 

Now  if  it  is  the  intention  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  home  manufac- 
turers, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  such  a  law  should  go  into 
effect  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  also  very  important  that  the  time 
goods  (in  the  textile  line)  can  be  left  in  bonded  w^arehouses  should  be 
limited  to  six  months. 

Under  the  schedule  of  the  McKinley  bill  the  practical  working  of  the 
measure  proved  that  wool  and  woolen  worsted  yarns  were  protected 
more  than  manufactured  goods,  and  the  result  was  that  manufacturers 
who  spuu  their  own  yarns  could  make  a  profit,  while  manufacturers 
who  had  to  buy  their  yarns  in  the  market  could  not.  The  duty  on 
manufactured  goods  was  not  sufficient  in  proportion  to  the  duty  on  yarns 
and  wool. 

1  would  suggest  for  your  honorable  consideration  that  if  wool  should 
be  given  5  cents  per  pound  duty  in  the  grease,  or  15  cents  per  pound 
duty  scoured,  then  worsted  and  woolen  yarns  should  be  given  20  cents 
per  pound  and  manufactured  goods  40  cents  per  pound.  At  this  rate 
goods  will  only  get  20  cents  per  pound  protection  over  that  allowed  for 
yarns,  and  leave  the  ad  valorem  duties  on  yarns  and  goods  as  they  are 
at  present. 

Moore  MANUFAOTURiNa  Co. 


HIGH  CLASS  GOODS  SHOULD  HAVE  HIGHER  DUTIES. 

Hinsdale,  IST.  H.,  December  25,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  woolen  schedules  of  the  tariff  laws  of  1883  and  1800  the  finer 
grades  of  woolens  had  relatively  less  protection  than  the  medium  and 
low  grades.  This  operated  to  confine  most  of  the  domestic  mills  to 
making  the  medium  and  low  qualities,  which  had  most  i)rotection.  As 
you  know,  there  are  a  number  of  mills  in  this  country  which  have  the 
skill  and  machinery  to  make  the  finest  qualities  of  woolen  and  worsted 
goods,  and  if  the  rates  on  these  goods  were  made  enougli  higher  such 
mills  would  not  be  forced  to  run  on  medium  and  low  goods.  Under 
such  differentiation  of  rates  acc^ording  to  quality,  or  cost,  the  business 
would  be  more  diversified  and  there  would  be  less  tendency  to  over- 
production of  one  general  range  of  quality.  You  will  readily  see  that 
the  increased  cost  of  line  woolens  lies  largely  in  labor,  because  of  the 
much  slower  xjroduction  of  these  than  of  the  cheaper  grades. 

R.  A.  Cloghe.r, 
The  llaile  ^k  Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
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TENNESSEE  MILLS  IDLE. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

There  are  eight  woolen  mills  in  east  Tennessee,  one  each  at  Maryville, 
Sweetwater,  Mossy  Creek,  Elizabethton,  Athens,  Cleveland,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Knoxville. 

Woolen  mills  are  always  rated  by  sets,  our  mill  at  Knoxville  hav- 
ing 21  sets.  The  seven  other  mills  aggregate  19  sets,  in  all  40  sets. 
These  mills  cost,  with  capital  to  run  them,  about  $30,000  a  set,  or 
$1,200,000  invested  in  that  industry  in  east  Tennessee.  These  mills 
employ  from  1,500  to  1,600  hands,  and  for  the  last  four  or  live  years 
they  have  been  swapping  half  dollars.  At  present,  as  you  know,  wool 
is  free  and  the  tariff  on  manufactured  goods,  1  think,  averages  from  40 
to  45  cents.  At  all  events,  if  the  woolen-mill  industry  is  to  be  maintained 
in  this  country  it  must  have  a  greater  protection  than  it  now  has,  for, 
as  we  all  know,  very  many  woolen  mills  all  over  the  country  are  idle, 
and  if  a  duty  of  8  or  10  per  cent  is  to  be  put  upon  wool,  the  duty  upon 
the  manufactured  goods  should  be  increased  above  the  rate  that  is 
added  to  wool. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  on  the  present 
ratio  woolen  mills  in  this  country  cannot  exist,  therefore  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  an  increase  on  manufactured  goods,  even  if  there 
is  no  duty  put  upon  wool.  But,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  duty  upon 
wool,  but  such  duty  will  not  increase  the  price  of  wool  to  the  farmer 
equal  to  the  duty,  as  foreign  wool  would  immediately  take  a  lower  level 
just  as  it  advanced  when  wool  was  made  free  of  duty,  by  reason  of  its 
increased  market  here. 

E.  J.  Sanford. 

LOWER  DUTIES  NECESSARY. 

New  Yokk,  January  6,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Having  been  importers  of  worsted  and  woolen  goods  since  1838,  and 
with  some  faint  knowledge  of  the  recent  marvelous  improvement  in 
economical  manufacturing  by  domestic  makers,  we  venture  to  suggest, 
provided  it  is  expected  to  raise  a  revenue  on  foreign  goods,  that  a 
thorough  expert  be  sent  around  among  the  domestic  manufacturers  and 
commission  houses  to  learn  the  present  prices  at  which  they  are  willing 
to  take  orders  on  their  goods. 

We  believe  that  an  honest  investigation  will  convince  you  that  a  lower 
plane  of  protective  duties  than  those  existing  will  have  to  be  established 
if  the  raising  of  revenue  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  present  programme. 

Fred.  Butterfield  «&  Co. 


MERCHANT  TAILORS  PROTEST  AGAINST  INCREASE  IN  DUTY. 

New  York,  January  6,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  merchant  tailors  of  the  United  States  hereby  respectfally  protest 
against  any  increase  in  the  duty  on  woolens.  Although  believers  in  the 
principle  of  protection,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  protection  accorded 
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our  trade  is  nullitied  by  the  free  list  clause  009,  wliich  admits  an  iudefl- 
uite  amount  of  clothing  duty  free,  we  protest  against  placing  any  addi- 
tional burden  upon  our  industry.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  specific  duty  on 
woolens  as  the  only  remedy  for  undervaluation,  and  respectfully  submit 
that  35  cents  j^er  i)ound  specific  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be 
the  maximum  of  i^rotection  on  woolens. 

Andrew  Patterson, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Tariff  Legislation^ 

Merchant  Tailors'  Xatl.  Exchange. 


LOWER  DUTIES  MEAN  LARGER  REVENUES. 

Philadelphia,  December  22,  1896. 

COiEVIITTEE   ON   WAYS  AND   MEANS: 

In  the  tariff's  of  1883  and  1890  on  wools  and  wastes  there  was  only  a 
slight  change  made  on  raw  wools  (the  only  stock  which  can  be  used 
advantageously  by  the  worsted  spinner),  while  a  prohibitory  duty  was 
placed  on  the  stock  which  could  be  used  by  the  woolen  spinner,  such 
as  noils,  top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  yarn 
waste,  all  of  which  are  waste  made  by  the  worsted  spinner.  The  only 
one  deriving  benefit  from  the  30-cent  tariffc"  on  such  goods  is  the  worsted 
spinner.  If  this  duty  were  lower,  larger  importations  would  add  to 
the  revenue  of  the  Government.  I  believe  in  giving  the  woolgrower 
all  the  tariff  that  is  necessary  to  protect  him,  and  then  as  you  add  labor 
to  the  same  add  duty  to  protect  labor. 

I  do  not  ask  for  any  more  protection  to  our  business  than  others,  but 
would  like  to  have  the  same. 

M.  D.  EiNG. 


WOOL  HATS. 

(Paragraph  282.) 

STATEMENT  OF   MR.   EMIL   RINKE,  145  W.  SEVENTY-EIGHTH 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Thursday,  January  6',  1897. 
Mr.  EiNKE  read  the  following  paper : 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  injustice  which  has  been  done  to  the 
■wool-hat  industry  in  former  tariff' bills  by  classifying  this  article  of  wearing  apparel 
with  the  same  grade  of  goods  as  blankets,  etc.,  namely,  paragraph  2><'2,  Schedule  K, 
of  the  W'llson  Ijill,  and  paragraph  283,  Schedule  K,  of  the  act  of  1890. 

Wool  hats  are  made  of  Australian,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  tlie  finest  of  Ohio, 
Texas,  and  Oalifornia  wools  which  have  been  classified  in  bills  ]irevious  to  the  pres- 
ent tariff  law,  and  we  presume  will  be  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  a**  wools 
of  the  finest  class  or  grade,  dutiable  at  the  highest  rates;  yet  the  hats  which  we 
manufacture  from  these  lirst-class  wools  are  classified  witli  such  articles  as  blankets, 
dutiable  at  tlie  loAvest  rates  in  the  woolen  schedule,  and  made  from  wools  of  the 
second  and  third  class. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  of  wool  hats  includes  probably  a  larger  iiercentage  of 
labor  than  that  of  any  kind  of  woolen  cloth  from  which  other  wearing  apparel  is 
made,  as  each  hat  is  handled  separately,  from  the  first  process  to  the  last,  and  before 
it  is  completed  it  passes  through  more  tliau  twenty-eiglit  distinct  operations. 

To  illustrate  the  injustice  of  the  present  classification  of  wool  hats  Ave  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  facts: 

Boots  of  wool  felt,  which  are  made  of  tin;  lowest  grades  of  wool,  are  dutiable  at 
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the  highest  rates.  Hats  and  caps  of  cloth  mauiifactured  from  Australian,  Cape, 
Ohio,  and  similar  high-grade  wools,  are  dutiable  at  the  highest  rates,  whereas  wool 
hats  (our  product)  made  from  these  same  wools  are  placed  in  the  lowest  schedule 
with  blankets. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  your  committee  that  although  "hats  of  wool"  have  been 
classified  with  "blankets"  in  taritt"  laws  of  the  past  that  the  wool-hat  industry 
has  offered  no  strong  objection  thereto.  The  reason  is  that  the  foreign  product  has 
not  seriously  interfered  with  American  manufacture  until  the  present  time.  A 
market  has  recently  been  created  and  agencies  established  through  which  large 
quantities  have  been  placed  to  the  great  injury  of  our  home  manufacturers. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  althouuh  a  period  of  great  business 
depression,  the  importation  of  wool  hats  and  bodies  has  increased  over  100  per  cent, 
and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  increase  to  a  larger  extent,  as  every  prominent 
foreign  manufacturer  is  represented  here  by  special  agents  to  force  and  encourage 
the  sale  of  their  goods. 

We  feel  fullj'  satisfied  that  you  will  recognize  the  justice  of  our  complaint,  and 
would  request  you  to  remove  "hats  of  wool"  from  the  blanket  paragraph,  282, 
Schedule  K,  and  classify  them  in  paragraph  283,  inserting  in  said  x)aragraph  the 
following  wording:  "Hats  of  wool,  or  partially  manufactured,  including  wool  hat 
bodies." 

We  much  prefer  to  have  hats  of  wool  and  bodies  specially  provided  for,  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  law;  yet  if  in  your 
judgment  you  consider  it  unnecessary  to  make  special  mention  of  our  product"  and 
that  the  same  result  would  be  accom2)lished  by  simply  erasing  "hats  of  wool"  from 
paragraph  282,  thus  placing  wool  hats  with  all  other  manufactures  of  wool  not 
specially  provided  for,  we  shall  abide  by  your  decision. 

We  have  every  coufidence  in  your  wiser  readjustment  of  the  duties  to  be  imposed 
on  the  articles  included  in  paragraph  282,  Schedule  K,  in  accordance  with  the  duties 
which  your  committee  may  decide  u|)on  on  raw  wool,  and  shall  feel  satisfied  if  you 
place  hats  of  wool,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  including  wool-hat  bodies,  in 
that  paragraph. 

This  we  most  earnestly  urge,  as  wool  hats  are  certainly  wearing  ajiparel. 
Kespectfully,  yours, 

Edward  D.  Tompkins,  Aliddletown,  N.  Y., 
Hall  F.  Baldwin,  Yonkers,  X.  Y.. 
J.  M.  Tenney,  Methueii,  Alass., 
John  R.  Millek,  Beading,  Pa., 
J.  G.  MOHN,  Heading,  Pa., 
Eepreaniting   Wool  Hat  Manufacturers  of  the   United  States. 

Mr.  Turner.  Are  you  a  maintfacturerf 

Mr.  RiNKE.  I  am  not.     Mr.  Tomkins  is  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  are  your  reLations  to  this  business  ? 

Mr.  RiNKE.  My  relation  is  that  I  sell  to  the  wool  hatters. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  an  importer! 

Mr.  RiNKE.  I  am  an  importer  of  materials  used  for  trimming  hats. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  kind  of  trimmings? 

Mr.  RiNKE.  Felts  around  the  hats,  nothing-  inside  the  hat;  bindings 
and  bands  that  finish  the  hat. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  would  be  the  difterence  in  the  rate  which  your 
amendment  would  bring  about  ?  Would  it  transfer  this  article  from  one 
clause  of  the  act  to  the  other  f 

Mr.  EiNKE.  You  see  what  we  ask  is  to  be  put  in  the  same  clause — we 
use  first-class  wools  and  we  are  put  in  the  third-class  protective  tariff 
rate. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  rate? 

Mr.  RiNKE.  The  Wilson  bill  has  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the 
McKinley  tariff  law 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  talking  about  the  two  clauses.  You  want  to  go 
from  one  to  another. 

Mr.  RiNKE.  Twenty-five  per  cent  and  35  per  cent.  Under  the  25  per 
cent  schedule  no  hat  bands  are  imported.  They  all  come  under  the 
highest  grade,  because  the  wool  used  in  those  hats  is  of  the  first  class. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  want  35  or  25  per  cent? 
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Mr.  EiNKE.  We  want  a  duty  as  near  the  schedule  as  other  manufac- 
turers of  woolen  goods  carry.  We  manufacture  from  first-class  wool. 
We  do  not  ask  f(U-  a  speciaf  schedule.  We  are  satisfied  that  you  will 
do  what  is  right  for  us.  We  should  be  put  in  the  class  of  other  manu- 
facturers of  wool  who  are  using  the  same  material  that  we  are — first- 
class  wool. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  association  that  you  are  speaking  for  now  makes 
the  cheap  hats'? 

Mr.  RiNKE.  They  make  wool  hats  from  the  lowest  to  the  best  grades. 
Next  in  quality  to  the  wool  hats  are  the  fur  hats,  made  of  rabbit  hair, 
coon  hair,  etc.    We  make  the  hat  used  by  the  common,  plain  people. 

Mr.  Turner.  Has  the  price  of  those  hats  declined  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  ? 

Mr.  EiNKE.  It  has. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much? 

Mr.  EiNKE.  ]S^ot  a  great  deal,  but  fully  5  to  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  the  consumers  of  those  hats  had  the  full  benefit 
of  free  wool! 

Mr.  EiNKE.  They  had,  but  it  did  not  do  them  any  good. 

Mr.  Turner.  Why?    That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  EiNKE.  The  importation  that  bothers  us  is  this:  In  former  years 
we  could  keep  our  factories  open  and  employ  our  hands  three  or  four 
months  ahead  of  time  in  making  these  hats.  That  was  done  away  with 
because  they  come  over  from  the  other  side.  They  do  not  go  into  other 
industries;  they  are  sold  to  another  part  of  the  hatting  industry — what 
we  call  straw  hatting  industry.  They  have  no  capital  invested  in 
machinery  nor  plants. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  have  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other.  Let 
me  question  you  further  with  a  view  of  learning  what  effect  the  change 
in  the  wool  law  has  had  on  hat  manufacturers.  Do  your  people  import 
shapes  or  bodies ! 

Mr.  EiNKE.  No,  sir;  we  make  all  our  hats  here.  The  people  I  repre- 
sent do  not  import  a  cent's  worth.    That  is  why  we  want  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  much  protection  do  you  want  against  these  shapes 
and  bodies'? 

Mr.  EiNKE,  We  want  a  protection  as  near  as  possible  to  the  McKin- 
ley  tariff  rates  on  manufactures  of  first-class  material.  This  kind  of 
wool,  as  far  as  I  recollect  about  it,  was  44:  cents  per  pound  and  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  McKinley  law. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  want  to  reinstate  it  at  the  McKinley  rate'? 

Mr.  EiNKE.  Yes,  sir;  that  rate,  or  as  near  as  possible  to  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  want  to  be  compensated  for  the  wool  duty,  and  you 
want  about  50  per  cent  for  your  own  i)rote('tion — your  own  association"? 

Mr.  EiNKE.  I  can  tell  you  the  name  of  the  association.  There  is  hardly 
an  article  that  is  sold  as  close  to  the  cost  and  with  as  little  profit  as 
hats  are. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  does  a  plain  wool  hat  retail  for  now"? 

Mr.  EiNKE.  There  is  a  gentleman  over  there  who  can  answer.  Mr. 
Waring,  can  you  answer "? 

Mr.  Waring.  The  average  price  is  about  $4.50  a  dozen,  and  I  sup- 
pose they  would  retail  at  about  double  that  price. 

Mr.  Turner.  Taking  that  basis  to  calculate  from,  how  high  do  you 
want  to  make  hats  to  the  consumer  so  as  to  make  it  jirofitable  to  the 
manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  EiNKE.  We  will  not  raise  the  price  of  our  hats  a  cent. 

Mr.  TuENER.  Then  why  do  you  want  a  raise  in  the  duty? 
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Mr.  RiNKE.  To  get  our  mills  going  agaiu,  ■wliich  we  can  not  do  at 
present  with  bodies  coming  in. 

Mr.  TuHNER.  if  you  do  not  get  any  more  for  your  hats  how  will  that 
help  you"? 

Mr.  KiNKE.  But  we  can  employ  machinery.  We  can  make  more 
goods  and  consequently  sell  more. 

Mr.  TuENEE.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  are  selling  hats  on  a  certain  basis 
now  with  hats  being  imported  under  the  present  law,  taking  that  as  a 
starting  point,  you  can  do  better  on  the  same  prices  with  foreign  hats 
excluded. 

Mr.  RiNKE.  Certainly.  We  can  make  all  that  is  coming  into  the 
country  now,  and  we  can  make  more,  because  those  hats  coming  in 
bother  us  all  the  time. 

Mr.  TuRNEE.  Why? 

Mr.  RiNKE.  Because  jobbers  and  people  to  whom  we  have  been  selling 
are  not  buying  freely.  We  are  having  this  surjilus  of  hats  imported. 
They  can  not  buy  here  and  there  too. 

Mr.  TuENEE.  You  mean  to  say  that  this  is  a  surplus? 

Mr.  RiNKE.  No;  not  a  surplus. 

Mr.  TuENER.  Doesn't  that  surplus  help  to  depress  prices  some  or  put 
down  the  cost  of  hats  to  the  consumer"? 

Mr.  RiNKE.  It  did  not  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  TuRNEE.  Tlien  how  are  you  hurt? 

Mr.  Ri]>JivE.  We  are  hurt  by  less  work  and  less  output  of  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  can  make  the  goods  15  or  20  per 
cent  cheaper  when  the  mills  are  running  all  the  time"? 

Mr.  RiNKE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it.  Our  wool-hat  mills  stood  idle  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  during  1895  and  189G. 

Mr.  TuENEE.  If  you  keep  out  the  foreign  hats  and  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  your  mill,  as  the  chairman  suggests,  so  that  you  make 
many  more  hats,  would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  making  the  foreign 
hats  cheaper  in  the  end? 

Mr.  RiNKE.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  they  go  up,  too"? 

Mr.  RiNKE.  J  four  hats  are  put  in  the  clause  where  they  belong  in 
this  tfirifif,  I  think  it  will  keep  the  foreign  hats  over  there  and  they  will 
not  be  sent  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  be  able  to  employ  your  hands  a  little 
longer  in  the  year. 

Mr,  RiNKE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  we  are  after.  There  are  a  great 
many  employed  in  the  business  and  they  make  a  very  scant  living.  In 
this  branch  of  the  business  the  laborers  are  paid  poorer  than  in  any 
other  branch. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  you  stimulate  the  domestic  industry,  then  you  would 
have  greater  competition  among  yourselves. 

Mr.  RiNKE.  That  is  a  thing  we  have  to  light  out  among  ourselves. 
We  will  not  be  bothered  about  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  mean,  then,  to  say  that  the  consumer  gets  no  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Rinke.  I  do  not  think  the  consumer  would  get  a  benefit;  but  he 
won't  lose  anything. 

Mr.  Turner.  He  is  not  interested  in  this  business  at  all? 

Mr.  Rinke.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  The  difference  in  jjrice  doesn't 
amount  to  an  iota. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  wearer  of  the  hat  is  not  interested  in  this  scheme? 

Mr.  Rinke.  No;  he  is  not,  a  particle.     It  is  simply  the  industry 
producing  the  hat  ^hich  is  interested. 
T  H  108 
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Mr.  Turner.  Have  yoa  been  entirely  frank  about  this? 

Mr.  RiNKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  will  not  question  it,  then,  if  you  say  you  have. 

Mr.  EiNKE.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been. 

Mr.  Turner.  Tliis  proposition  is  to  put  up  the  duty  on  the  wool, 
which  will  increase  the  couii)ensatory  duty  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  nianufacturer  is  asking-  still  further  protection  against  the  iiupoi'ters 
of  the  foreign  article;  and  yet  when  all  these  things  are  done  you  do 
not  expect  the  wool  hats  will  be  any  higher  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  EiNKE.  I  do  not  think  so.  [To  Mr.  Waring.]  Do  you  think  avooI 
hats  will  sell  higher? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Waring.  I  think  it  will  increase  the  price  of  hats,  but  it  will 
keep  the  labor  better  employed.  To-day  one-half  the  wool-hat  factories 
are  closed.     The  one  I  represent  is  closed. 

Mr.  DoLLiYER.  What  do  these  hats  costing  37i  cents  sell  for  f 

Mr.  Waring.  Fifty  to  75  cents. 

Mr.  Turner  (to  Mr.  liinke).  Y'our  theory  of  the  tariff,  then,  is  to 
benefit  the  laborer  in  the  increase  of  his  income  and  make  the  purchase 
of  the  hat  as  cheap  as  ever? 

Mr.  KiNKE.  I  think  that  would  be  about  it. 

Mr.  Steele.  Anyhow,  he  would  then  have  money  with  which  to  buy 
the  hats. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Y^our  proposition  is  to  put  a  duty  on  raw  wool,  and 
then  put  a  compensatory  duty  on  the  finished  article.  Now,  if  that 
duty  is  put  on  raw  wool,  can  you  make  a  hat  as  cheaply  out  of  wool  thus 
taxed  as  you  can  out  of  wool  that  is  not  taxed  ! 

Mr.  Rinke.  I  don't  think  we  can. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  The  only  effect  of  putting  that  duty  on  would  be  to 
increase  the  price  of  the  wool,  and  thereby  to  that  extent  to  increase 
the  price  of  the  hat  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Rinke.  It  would  to  a  certain  extent;"  but,  as  our  chairman  said, 
by  being  able  to  run  our  factories  all  the  year  round  we  get  out  hats  at 
a  lower  cost  of  production,  and  even  if  admitting  the  hats  would  cost 
so  much  more  for  having  a  duty  on  wool,  I  do  not  honestly  think  it 
would  make  any  very  great  difference  to  the  consumer,  and  I  believe  we 
would  sell  the  hats  at  almost  the  identical  price  under  the  reenactmeut 
of  the  McKinley  tariff  rates. 

Mr.  Grosyenor.  Do  you  use  anything  else  but  wool? 

Mr.  Rinke.  We  do  not  use  any  shoddy  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Grosyenor.  Do  you  use  any  tops  or  noils? 

Mr.  Rinke.  No;  sometimes  we  use  a  few  noils.  We  use  first-class 
wools. 

Mr.  Grosyenor.  Your  principal  raw  material  is  first-class  wool? 

Mr.  Rinke.  Yes,  sir. 


MEMORIAL  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  CLOTH  HAT  AND  CAP  MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  J 1,  1S!)7. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cloth  hats 
and  caps  in  the  United  States,  respectfully  request  your  committee  to 
examine  in  ther  behalf  the  following  considerations: 

The  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged  has,  since  the  passage  of  the 
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act  of  Congress  commouly  called  the  Wilson  bill,  been  priictically 
paralyzed  by  reason  of  the  insuflicient  or  low  rate  of  duty  imposed 
upon  foreign  caps  manufactured  from  cloth,  cassimere,  or  tweeds,  exten- 
sively imported  to  this  country. 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  law  which  prescribe  the  rates  of 
duties,  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  imposed  upon  cloth  caps 
valued  at  $1.50  per  pound,  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  cloth, 
cassimere,  or  tweed  caps,  valued  at  less  than  $1.50  per  pound. 

The  act  of  1890  imposed  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition 
to  a  specific  duty  of  four  and  one-half  times  the  amount  of  the  duty 
imposed  upon  a  pound  of  unwashed  avooI  of  the  first  class,  to  wit,  at 
the  rate  of  11  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  earnestly  submitted  that  the  radical  and  unreasonable  decrease 
of  duties  upon  this  class  of  manufactured  merchandise  by  the  Wilson 
bill  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  this 
business  in  this  country  to  continue  in  business,  because  tbe  i^revailing 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  operators,  in  addition  to  the  current  price  of  mer- 
chandise, i^recludes  the  earning  of  any  profit  whatsoever  upon  the 
domestic  manufactured  product,  if  it  must  be  sold  in  competition  with  a 
product  manufactured  under  better  and  more  advantageous  conditions. 

The  existing  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty  is  insufficient  without  specific 
duties  to  equalize  tbe  differences  at  present  existing  between  the  cost 
of  labor  at  home  and  abroad,  and  thus  disenables  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer subjected  to  increased  cost  of  labor  to  compete  with  the  more 
favored  foreign  manufacturer. 

It  should  be  accepted  as  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  item  of 
labor  in  this  country  is  double  the  similar  item  in  Great  Britain  or  upon 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  that  all  other  incidental  manufacturing 
costs  are  excessive  in  an  equal  degree  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer as  against  the  home  manufacturer,  to  wit,  cost  of  plant,  main- 
tenance, labor,  taxation,  rate  of  interest  upon  capital,  etc. 

This  necessitates  the  expenditure  of  a  larger  amount  of  money  to 
establish  the  plant,  as  well  as  to  manufacture  or  i^roduce  the  same 
quantity  of  goods  in  this  country  than  is  required  in  Great  Britain  or 
Europe,  and  bears  upon  the  question  of  profit  in  a  like  ratio. 

An  illustration  of  the  comparative  cost  of  1  dozen  cloth  caps  in 
this  country  as  compared  with  the  cost  in  Europe  will  afford  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  argument : 

The  cost  of  ^production  in  the  United  States. 

Labor $1.00 

Merchandise 1-70 

Manufacturing  expenses  (exclusive  of  labor) 30 

Total - 3.00 

The  cost  of  production  abroad. 

Labor $0.50 

Merchandise 90 

Manufacturing  expenses  (exclusive  of  labor) 15 

Total '. 1.55 

It  is  thus  shown  that  it  would  cost  $3  per  dozen  to  manufacture  1 
dozen  cloth  caps  in  this  country,  as  against  $1.55  to  manufiicture  the 
same  quantity  abroad,  demonstrating  that  the  increase  or  excess  Of  cost 
of  the  domestic  item  over  the  foreign  item  is  dependent  upon  labor  and 
cost  of  material. 
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The  same  article  (cap)  manufactured  in  this  country,  costing  ^o  per 
cent  over  the  foreign  article,  sliows  that  the  present  tariff  is  neither 
ample  enough  nor  sullicientlyjirohibitory  to  secure  to  the  home  industry 
sullicicnt  protection  from  unfair  competition  with  the  foreign  industry, 
and  imperatively  reijuires  that  some  imposition  upon  the  foreign  article 
by  way  of  duty  should  be  added  to  the  item  of  cost  of  home  labor  over 
that  of  foreign  labor  and  equalize  the  products  in  open  nuirket. 

The  signiticance  of  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  importation  of 
this  class  of  merchandise  to  this  country  during  the  past  three  years  is 
not  equaled  by  a  similar  increase  in  any  other  class  of  merchandise, 
and  is,  we  think,  unequaled  in  the  history  of  any  other  industry  during 
the  same  period  in  its  ruinous  effects  upon  the  homo  industiy. 

The  present  tariff  is  inequitable  and  mischievous,  because  of  the 
opportunity  and  inducement  it  affords  for  undervaluation  and  fraud 
upon  the  customs,  and  again  because  it  wholly  fails  to  recognize  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  foreign  manufacturers  liave  in  the  lliictiiation  of  mer- 
chandise and  cheaper  labor  than  is  ali'orded  to  the  home  manufacturer. 

With  these  elements  working  and  discriminating  against  the  home 
manufacturer,  it  is  hardly  cause  for  marvel  that  not  only  has  the  industry 
in  this  country  languished,  but  that  it  has  been  almost  destroyed. 

The  remedy  lies,  it  may  be  stated  very  tersely,  in  an  increase  of  duty 
upon  the  foreign  article  in  such  form  that  the  home  manufacturer  may 
directly  appreciate  the  equality  which  it  will  grant  him  in  the  competi- 
tion with  the  foreign  article  and  take  away  from  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer the  advantages  of  lessened  cost  of  labor  and  material  and  "cheap 
labor." 

If,  therefore,  j^our  committee  impose  an  additional  duty  of  at  least  50 
per  cent  to  the  imijorted  article  in  classes  varying  with  the  degree  of 
quality,  it  would  further  and  foster  the  home  industry  and  restore  to  it 
the  prosperity  which  it  enjoyed  under  the  act  of  1890. 

It  is  in  no  selfish  sense  that  this  ai)peal  is  made  by  us  as  manufac- 
turers, because  it  is  equally  made  in  behalf  of  the  laborer  emjiloyed  in 
this  industry  throughout  the  country. 

We  are  justified  by  the  experience  which  we  have  had  under  the  act 
of  1894,  if  only  in  viewing  its  ruinous  effects  upon  the  employment  of 
labor  and  its  effect  upon  the  manufacturer,  in  asking  your  committee  to 
restore  the  rate  which  prevailed  under  the  act  of  1890,  and  that  if  this 
relief  is  granted  it  will  prove  a  blessing  to  unemployed  thousands, 
greater  and  of  more  signal  benefit  than  any  charity  which  can  be 
bestowed  upon  them. 

Mark  Davis,  13  West  Fourth  street,  Neic  York. 

HiKSCHBERG  &  Co.,  15-17  WaverUy  Place. 

Neufeld  &  SCHLESINGER,  222-221  Greene  ntreet 

B.  Lederer  iV  Son,  215-217  Greene  street. 

Sali  Simonson,  197-1.09  Greene  street. 

S.  S.  Hirschberg,  199-201  Greene  street. 

H,  LicnxENSTEiN  &j  Sons,  170  Greene  .street. 

Lasky  &  Levy,  24-20  West  Fourth  street. 

Oestreicher  «si  IMeyer,  579  Broadway. 

Isaac  Pachner,  148  Wooster  street. 

H.  liosENBAUM  &  Sons,  107-109  Wooster  street. 

Hein  &  Fox,  44-48  West  Third  street. 

I.  UuNiER,  Boston.,  Mass. 

Chas.  Tobias  &  Bro.,  Cincinnati, 
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COMPENSATORY  DUTY  NECESSARY. 

New  York,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  write  as  manufacturers  of  wool  liats  and  hat  bodies  regarding  the 
proposed  duty  on  wool.  Felt  hats  and  hat  bodies  are  made  either  from 
wool  or  from  the  fur  of  the  rabbit.  Wool  is  now  free,  and  the  rabbit 
fur  on  the  skin  is  now  free. 

If  a  duty  is  put  on  wool,  we  ask  that  a  corresponding  duty  be  put  on 
hatters'  furs  on  the  skin. 

Without  such  an  adjustment  our  industry  must  be  abandoned. 

Matteawan  Manufacturingt  Co. 
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(Paragraph  282.) 

DUTY  ONLY  NEEDED  FOR  REVENUE  PURPOSES. 

Boston,  January  4,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Being  the  representative  of  one  of  the  five  manufacturers  in  England 
of  woolen  machine  blankets  for  paper  and  pulp  machines  whose  prod- 
ucts come  to  this  country,  I  would  merely  say,  without  going  into 
minute  details  at  this  time,  that  we  could  not  import,  carry  in  stock, 
and  travel  over  the  country  and  sell  our  goods  in  the  general  uses  at 
the  same  prices  the  mills  are  now  buying  American  goods  should  there 
be  no  duty,  absolutely  free. 

This  can  be  proven  by  American  price  lists  and  discounts  against 
foreign  prices,  the  latter  obtained  at  customs,  if  needed.  Our  goods 
are  pure  wool. 

Up  to  the  jMcKinley  Act  the  duty  was  about  48  to  54  per  cent,  and  with 
a  duty  on  wool.  Under  that  act  it  was  about  100  per  cent  on  a  general 
assortment  of  goods — 115  per  cent  in  some  cases.  To-day  we  have  free 
wool.and  45  per  cent  on  our  goods,  and  our  im^iortations  growing  less 
and  less.  The  result  is  that  no  revenue  of  any  account  comes  to  the 
Government,  while  thirty  years  ago  when  I  was  first  in  this  branch  of 
trade,  hardly  any  felts,  so  called,  were  made  in  this  country,  while  now 
about  fifteen  mills  have  been  built  and  they  command  the  largest  part  of 
the  trade.  Some  mills  use  sparingly  the  imported  goods  at  prices  far 
above  the  American. 

Taking  the  grades  and  proportionate  sizes  generally  used,  our  mills 
can  buy  for  $97.19  (on  which  the  woolen  mill  makes  a  profit)  the 
American  felts  and  jackets  which  would  cost  to  import  ready  for  busi- 
ness $92.25,  free  of  duty,  and  to  which  selling  expenses  must  be  added. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  extra  rate  of  duty  for  protection  required 
and  a  very  small  rate,  10  to  15  per  cent,  for  revenue's  sake. 

Stephen  G.  Train, 
Eepresenting  James  Kenyon  &  Son,  England. 
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READY-MADE  CLOTHING. 

(Paragraph  284.) 

MEMORIAL  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  MERCHANT  TAILORS   OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY  AND  BROOKLYN. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  mercliant  tailors  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  that  you  will  in- 
crease the  duty  on  ready-made  clothing  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
and  favor  the  passage  of  House  bill  No.  10058. 

A.  Raymond  &  Co.,  Kassau  and  Fulton  streets. 

Henry  A.  Ritchie,  140  Fulton  street,  Neio  York  City. 

RosENBERO  Bros.,  153  Fulton  street. 

N.  Marks  &  Bros.,  145  Fulton  street. 

Spero  Bros.,  98-100  Nassau  street. 

Byck  Bros.,  southicest  corner  Fulton  and  Nassau  streets. 

Pell  &  Siiillak,  116  Fulton  street. 

Morrison  »&  Co.,  106  Fulton  street. 

Lazarus  Spero,  93  Nassati,  135  and  137  Fulton  streets. 

MEMORIAL  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  MERCHANT  TAILORS'  EXCHANGE 

OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Boston,  January  8,  1897. 
Committee  on  Way's  and  Means: 

At  a  meeting  of  our  exchange  held  last  evening  it  was  voted  that  we 
express  to  you  our  earnest  hope  and  wish  that  our  trade  be  recognized 
as  worthy  of  at  least  a  fair  protection.  We  feel  that  under  existing 
laws  the  duty  levied  on  clothing  embracing  added  process  of  manufac- 
ture, one  in  which  labor  is  paid  at  least  200  per  cent  more  than  abroad, 
is  but  a  fraction  above  that  we  pay  on  the  cloth,  which  is  our  raw 
material.  We  feel  and  know  that  there  is  no  other  industry  in  our 
country  that  has  suffered  as  much  by  reason  of  unjust  discrimination  in 
the  tariff'  laws  as  merchant  tailoring. 

Joseph  E.  Selfe,  Fresident. 

Sam'l  H.  Spring,  Secretary. 

KNITTED  FABRICS. 

(Paragraph  285.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED   BY   THE   KNITTED    FABRICS    COMPANY, 
OF  METHUEN,  MASS. 

Methuen,  Mass.,  January,  4,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  new  tariff  measure  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  knit  goods  manufacturers  that  their  fabrics  be  classed,  as  in  the 
iMcIvinley  bill,  with  woven  goods,  and  no  distinction  made  as  to  the 
manner  of  fabrication. 

AVe  have  been  badly  injured  under  tlie  unjust  rate  of  the  Wilson 
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bill,wliich  has  permitted  the  German  and  English  cloths  from  knitting 
frames  to  displace  almost  entirely  our  own  goods,  so  much  so  that  where 
our  yearly  sales  were,  for  this  company  alone,  from  $150,000  to  $200,000 
on  one  line,  we  have  sold  less  than  120,000  worth,  all  told,  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  tariff  law,  our  goods  being  displaced  by  imported 
cloth  at  prices  too  low  for  us  to  meet. 

This  particular  fabric  is  made  from  fine-numbered  worsted  yarn  above 
No.  GO  in  size,  and  while  woven  goods  from  such  yarns  liave,  under  the 
present  bill,  50  per  cent  duty,  the  knit  fabric  pays  but  40  per  cent,  and 
when  brought  in  in  the  unfinished  state,  less. 

These  same  conditions  apply  to  all  lines  of  knitted  fabrics  manufac- 
tured by  this  company. 

We  claim  that  our  knit  goods  should  be  classed  with  woven  fabrics, 
as  in  the  McKinley  law.  A  duty  of  GO  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  a  free- 
wool  basis,  or  50  cents  per  pound  specific,  would,  in  our  judgment,  be 
sufficient  i^rotection  to  give  us  our  own  markets. 

Knitted  Fabrics  Co., 
By  Edw.  L.  Wood,  Treasurer. 

COACH  LACE. 

(Paragrapli  28«. ) 

A  COMPOUND  DUTY  WANTED  TO  PREVENT  UNDERVALUATION. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  January  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  article  that  we  have  been  manufacturing  since  1837  i.  e.,  coach  lace, 
is  classified  in  Schedule  K,  paragraph  2SG  of  law  of  1801.  The  change 
made  between  the  McKinley  bill  and  the  present  bill  makes  a  differ- 
ence of  7  cents  on  the  cost  of  our  goods  or  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  on 
selling  price.  Our  business  is  very  limited,  as  coach  lace  is  only  used 
in  coach  work.  Our  once  profitable  business  is  now  run  at  a  loss,  and 
will  shortly  be  ruined  by  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  at  present 
low  rate  of  tariff'.  What  we  ask  is  that  this  article  of  coach  lace  be  kept 
in  the  same  class  that  it  now  is,  and  be  subjected  to  whatever  increase 
the  woolen  schedule  receives,  and  which  we  trust  will  be  a  compound 
duty.    We  suffer  greatly  from  undervaluation  on  these  goods. 

The  Bridgeport  Coach  Lace  Co., 
F.  J.  Naramore,  Secretary. 

COVERED   BUTTONS. 

(Paragraphs  286  aud  300.) 

THE  PRESENT  CLASSIFICATION  SATISFACTORY. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

For  a  great  number  of  years  covered  buttons  have  been  in  the  wool 
schedule  and  in  the  silk  schedule,  where  we  are  satisfied  to  have  them 
remain,  enjoying  such  protection  as  is  given  to  other  manufacturers  of 
wool  or  silk  goods. 

Under  the  McKinley  law  we  had  GO  cents  per  pound  and  GO  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  goods  made  from  wool,  worsted,  etc.,  and  on  buttons 
made  from  silk  goods,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  we  had  50  x^er  cent  ad  valorem. 
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TTuder  the  Wilson  law  the  above  rates  were  reduced  to  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  wool  or  worsted  goods,  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  silk 
goods. 

What  we  intended  to  convey  in  our  paper,  hastily  drawn  and  handed 
to  your  honorable  committee,  was  that  we  are  content  to  have  them 
remain  in  the  schedule  as  above  mentioned,  enjoying  such  protection  as 
will  be  given  to  other  silk  or  woolen  goods. 

Eegarding  button  forms,  consisting  of  lasting,  mohair,  cloth,  silk,  or 
other  manufactures  of  cloth,  woven  or  made  in  patterns  of  "such  size, 
shape,  or  form,  or  cut  in  such  manner  as  to  be  tit  for  buttons  exclusively, 
duty  upon  which  is  now,  and  has  been  since  18G2, 10  ]>er  cent  ad  valorem, 
we  would  say  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  all  manufacturers  of 
covered  buttons  in  this  country  that  the  duty  on  these  materials  should 
remain  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  material  cut  as  above  is  considered  a  raw  material  by  the  button 
manufacturers,  and  in  the  qualities  and  grades  imported  can  not  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country ;  and  unless  continued  dutiable  at  10  per  cent,  the 
covered-button  industry  of  this  country  would  be  ruined,  as  any  increase 
on  the  duty  on  said  materials  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  manufac- 
tured button  in  this  country  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  comi)ete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  covered  buttons. 

Wm.  H.  Chapman, 
Fresident  of  WiUiston  (0  Knight  Co. 
A.  W.  Newell, 
Vice-President  of  Newell  Bros.  Mfg.  Go. 
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[Paragrapli  287.] 
STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  STUNTZ,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Thursday,  January  7,  1897. 

Mr.  Stuntz  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  an  industry  which  is  comparatively  new.  The  industry  as 
yet  is  not  very  large  nor  does  it  employ  many  hands,  but  if  we  are 
properly  protected  we  will  be  able  to  enlarge  and  g\YQ  employment  to 
many.  I  have  with  me  a  couple  of  samples  which  I  would  like  to  show 
the  committee. 

(Mr.  Stuntz  exhibits  to  the  committee  samples  of  rugs.) 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  this  jute? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  No,  sir;  it  is  wool. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  this  [referring  to  another  sample]? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  It  is  a  hand-tufted  rug. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  all  wool? 

Mr.  Stuntz,  One  is  wool  and  the  other  sample  is  worsted. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  call  this  [referring  to  another  sample]? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  It  is  the  same  fabric,  hand  tufted,  only  it  is  of  finer 
quality. 

Mr.  Turner,  Is  it  a  new  fabric — new  in  the  trade? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  It  is  comi)aratively  new  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Turner,  Are  tlicsc  like  tlie  rugs  made  in  Smyrna? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Exactly,  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  does  it  cost  per  square  yard  ? 
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Mr.  Stuntz.  That  one  about  $lo  or  $16. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  is  the  foimdatiou  ? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  That  is  jute;  we  sometimes  use  wool.  There  are  4 
pounds  of  wool  in  that  green  sami^le.  Eugs  of  this  kind,  like  this 
green  sample,  are  made  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  but  more 
in  Germany.  It  cost  to  produce  this  in  Germany  $2.46  per  square  yard, 
whereas  it  costs  me  to  make  it  $5.11. 

]\Ir.  Dalzell.  Where  is  your  factory? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  It  is  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  it  the  only  factory  of  the  kind  in  the  country'? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Yes,  sir ;  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  much  did  you  say  it  cost  you  to  manufacture  thi=.  ? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  It  costs  $5.41  to  manufacture  that. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  much  does  it  cost  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  $2.46  in  our  money. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  the  principal  item  entering  into  the  cost  of  ivs 
production;  is  it  labor? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Yes,  sir.  I  pay  here  $1.87  a  square,  and  it  costs  in  Ger- 
many 1  mark;  that  is  39  cents  a  square  yard;  they  pay  39  cents  for  the 
same  thing  that  I  have  to  pay  $1.87  for. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  And  at  what  rate  is  it  scheduled  now? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  comes  under  the 
itetn  paragraph  287,  Aubusson,  Axminster,  Oriental,  Berlin,  and  othei" 
similar  rugs. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  wool  after  having  been 
woven  is  cut  off  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  All  of  it  is  done  by  hand.  It  is  the  same  fabric  as  the 
Oriental.  It  is  a  fabric  that  only  the  wealthy  class  can  buy.  We  make 
them  in  America  in  any  size,  design,  or  color,  and  whatever  quality 
desired. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  your  factory  the  only  one  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  For  what  do  you  sell  that  green  carpet? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  At  retail  we  get  about  $8  a  square  yard. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  must  have  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you  said 
about  $14. 

Mr.  Stuntz.  That  is  a  different  sample.    That  is  a  finer  quality. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  does  that  retail  for  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  This  quality  would  sell  for  what  it  costs  me  to  make  it 
here — about  $6  in  our  money;  from  $5  to  $6.  It  costs  $2.46  to  make 
it  in  Germany,  and  it  is  sold  over  there  for  export  to  America,  sold  to 
jobbers  here  and  retailed,  and  sold  to  the  consumer  from  the  retailer, 
whereas  I  sell  it  directly  to  the  consumer.  I  could  not  exist  except  for 
that. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  is  it  sold  abroad  per  square  yard? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  About  $4.50. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  green  carpet? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  it  be  made  for  here? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  It  will  cost  me  $5.11  a  square  yard. 

Mr.  DoLLiYER.  Can  it  be  woven  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  No  machine  has  been  invented  that  can  weave  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  want  such  a  duty  as  will  enable  you  to  sell  it  at 
about  $8? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  have  said,  I  can  only  sell  it  to  the 
consumer. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  file  a  statement  in  writing;  showing  the 
cost  abroad  and  the  cost  here'? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  this  be  sold  at  $6.75  per  square  yard — this 
one  here  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Stuntz,  Yes;  $5. 11  is  my  actual  cost  in  making  it. 

The  Chairman.  AV<mld  $6.75  be  a  paying  i)rice  per  square  yard? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Hardlj^;  I  would  have  to  paj^  my  expenses  out  of  $6.75. 
It  costs  $5.11  to  make  it. 

Mr.  EussELL.  Are  you  the  only  manufacturer  of  this  kind  of  goods 
here? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Y"es,  sir. 

Mr,  Russell.  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  it? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Ten  years. 

Mr.  Eustr^ELX.  Nobody  else  will  undertake  to  manufacture  this? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EusSELL.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Because  we  have  no  protection  on  it,  and  I  have  only 
been  struggling  along  all  the  time,  and  the  only  way  that  1  have  been 
able  to  produce  it  is  by  selling  it  direct  to  the  consumer.  I  have  simply 
managed  to  pay  my  expenses.  I  ask  the  committee  to  consider  my  claim. 
I  think  I  should  be  given  a  reasonable  protection  on  these  goods. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Is  any  of  this  imported? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Enormous  quantities.  Great  quantities  come  in  from 
the  Orient. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  But  I  mean  this  particular  thing, 

Mr.  Stuntz.  That  is  the  same  thing.  The  oriental  carpets  are 
brought  in  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  they  are  undervalued. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  commercial  name  of  this? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  It  is  a  real  Axminster  carpet. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  little  more  than  that,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  No;  it  is  a  real  Axminster.  All  real  Axminsters  are 
made  by  hand,  the  same  as  oriental  carpets. 

The  Chairman.  But  Axminsters  are  made  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Stuntz.  No;  that  is  really  not  true  as  to  real  Axminsters.  This 
fabric  is  Axminster.  It  is  true  that  they  claim  some  cheaper  grades 
are  Axminsters,  but  they  are  not.  You  hear  of  some  being  quoted  as 
low  as  $1  a  yard,  but  real  Axminsters  are  the  production  of  hand. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  general  name  can  you  apply  to  this? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  They  call  similar  goods  Berlin  carpets  and  oriental 
carpets. 

Mr.  EussELL.  Can  you  tell  the  amount  of  production,  in  yards  or 
some  other  way,  that  you  make  of  these  goods  a  year;  that  is,  your 
onti)ut  ? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Very  small,  comparatively.  We  employ  about  45  people, 
and  we  turn  out  about,  say — I  don't  know,  exactly. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Is  there  such  a  demand  for  these  goods  that  others 
would  go  into  the  business  in  the  event  that  the  duty  was  increased? 

Mr.  Stuntz.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  see  them  come  in  and 
make  the  goods.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  those  carpets  used. 
They  come  from  Earis,  they  come  from  Gernuiny,  and  come  from  Eng- 
land, and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Orient.  It  floods  the  country.  Ori- 
ental carpets,  as  you  know,  are  sold  here  very  extensively. 

Mr,  Turner,  Most  of  them  are  imitations,  are  they  not? 

]Mr.  Stuntz,  No;  1  am  speaking  of  the  hand-made  carj^et.  It  is 
brought  here  and  sold  here  almost  at  the  price  of  worsted. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  STUNTZ. 

New  York,  January  9,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

Permit  me  to  refer  to  the  verbal  statement  made  before  your  honor- 
able committee  on  January  7  in  behalf  of  the  industry  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  hand- made  rugs  and  carpets.  Y'our  petitioner  has  been  so 
far  the  only  manufacturer  of  line  rugs  and  carpets  in  this  country.  The 
industry  has  been  established  since  1885.  It  has  not  been  able  to  make 
any  progress  on  account  of  the  competition  with  foreign  goods,  the  pro- 
tection not  being  adequate  to  cover  the  difl'erence  between  the  cheap 
labor  of  foreign  countries  and  the  labor  paid  in  the  United  States. 

The  quality  of  our  fabric  is  fully  up  to  the  imported  article.  The 
consume  is  quite  considerable  and  would  offer  a  large  field  for  emj^loy- 
ment  of  skilled  labor  if  the  proper  protection  would  be  given  to  the 
industry. 

The  manufacture  referred  to  in  this  bYief  is  the  luxury  in  the  carpet 
line  and  represents  from  05  per  cent  upward  of  labor  against  35  per 
cent  of  material,  and  is  bought  exclusively  by  the  wealthy  class,  which 
on  American  principles  ought  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  protect  home 
industries  and  i)ay  a  price  which  would  enable  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  compete  with  the  foreign  productions. 

It  is  not  only  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  with  which  the  American, 
manufacturer  has  to  combat,  but  it  is  also  the  prison  labor  of  the  Orient 
which  prevents  the  American  laborer  from  supplying  his  own  market. 

In  a  review  on  oriental  carpets  published  by  the  Commercial  Museum 
of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Government,  Mr.  Vincent  J.  Kobinson,  a  noted 
collector  of  fine  specimens  of  rugs,  says: 

yome  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  ruin  of  the  Masulipatam  work  the  Indian 
Government,  for  economic  reasons  unnecessary  here  to  enlarge  upon,  resolved  to 
employ  in  the  prisons  the  labor  of  men  sentenced  for  long  terms  in  such  manufac- 
tures as  were  deemed  likely  to  result  in  an  increase  of  revenue,  or  rather  in  the 
defrayal  of  the  expenses  of  this  prisons.  This  at  first  might  appear  economically 
found,  hut  it  proved  the  destruction  of  those  industries  into  which  art  entered,  and 
its  cousummation  was  swifter  and  more  complete  than  conld  have  been  foreseen. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  the  carpet  manufacture,  and  this  industry  proved 
a  tempting  ofl'er  for  the  jail  authorities.  Many  facilities  attended  its  introduction 
into  the  jails,  inasmuch  as  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  the  weaving  could  be  easily 
taught  to  the  prisoners.  The  more  subtle  and  artistic  elements  of  the  art  were  not 
appreciated  by  the  authorities,  who,  indeed,  knew  nothing  of  them.  The  result  of 
this  action  was  that  carpet  designs  and  plant  were  introduced  into  the  jails,  and  the 
works  were  carried  on  very  much  on  the  European  plan.  European  dyestuffs  and 
methods  were  introduced,  and,  on  the  supposition  that  precision  of  detail  was  an 
improvement,  this  was  enforced  as  far  as  possible.  Men  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
work  were  set  to  do  it,  and,  as  the  cost  of  the  labor  or  maintenance  of  the  prisoners 
was  not  taken  into  account,  it  was  possible  to  sell  their  productions  at  very  reduced 
prices  when  compared  with  those  of  the  native  weaver,  who  had  to  pay  for  every- 
thing. Formerly  the  rulers  and  princes  of  the  country  Avere  the  manufacturers,  and 
the  carpets  were  made  by  people  in  their  employment  and  under  their  roof.  We 
thus  perceive  how  great  was  the  disorganization  resulting  from  this  new  order  of 
things.  Its  effect  upon  carpets  was  that,  such  as  they  were,  they  sold  at  prices 
with  which  the  native  weaver  was  no  longer  able  to  compete. 

Further,  the  European  merchant,  anxious  to  find  another  channel  of  escape  from 
the  increasing  difficulties  of  remitting  the  value  of  the  depreciated  rupee  money  to 
Europe,  seized  upon  any  kind  of  article  of  commerce  that  ofi'ered  for  exportation. 
Every  encouragement  was  thus  afl'orded  and  the  way  smoothed  for  trade  versus  art; 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  protests  made  by  those  who  became  aware  of  the  threat- 
ened dangers,  the  manufacture  went  on  in  the  jails  and  the  art  languished. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  decline  and  extinction  of  Indian  art  carpets,  extend- 
ing over  the  thirty-five  years  of  the  writer's  connection  with  its  history. 
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It  seems  fair  under  such  circumstances  to  ask  protection  bordering 
on  prohibition,  and  it  is  therefore  useless  to  make  comparisons  of  wages 
between  India  and  America ;  but  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  state- 
ment to  your  honorable  committee  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  a  given 
quality  of  rugs  in  Europe  and  in  America,  a  <]uality  called  ushak,  a 
sample  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  exhibit  at  the  hearing,  which  com- 
prises only  material  and  actual  labor,  and  excludes  all  expenses  such 
as  superiutendeucy,  rent,  taxes,  interest  on  capital,  office  and  selling 
expenses. 

Cost  in  Europe  per  square  yard.  Cost  in  America  per  square  yard. 

2Iark^. 

4  pounds  dyed  yarn,  at  1.75  marks 7.  00      4  ])ouuds  dyed  varu,  at  CO  cents  per  pound.  $2. 40 

Wages  on  18,769  tufts,  at  1  pfennig  per  100  ||   Wages   on' 18,769  tufts,  at   1   cent  per  100 

tufts 1.87  l|      tufts 1.87 

2  pounds  .jute  yarn,  dyed 70  !   2  pounds, juto  yarn,  dyed,  at  12  cents 24 

Finisbing - 30  1;  Fiuisliing 25 

Designing 38  1:  Designing 35 

Total *10.25  I!  Total 5.11 

The  weight  of  a  square  yarcl  of  the  fabric  referred  to  in  the  above 
statement  of  cost  is  0  pounds,  and  I  therefore  respectfully  suggest 
that  hand-made  rugs  and  carpets,  not  including  oriental  manufacture, 
should  pay  a  specific  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  in  order  to  cover  the 
difference  of  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  rents 
and  expenses  between  the  foreign  and  American  fabric. 

At  the  above  rate  of  duty  the  foreign  manufacturer  still  retains  an 
advantage  over  the  domestic  manufacturer  on  the  finer  qualities,  which, 
while  they  weigh  less  per  square  yard,  being  made  of  finer-spun  mate- 
rial and  lower  pile,  represent  more  labor  and  a  higher  cost. 

On  oriental  manufacture,  where  the  labor  is  an  insignificant  part  of 
the  cost,  the  weight  per  square  yard  is  less  than  the  weight  of  European 
and  American  manufacture.  There  should  be  levied  a  specific  duty  ot 
at  least  75  cents  per  pound. 

These  calculations  are  based  on  a  compensative  duty  on  raw  wool. 

On  rugs  and  carj>ets  woven  in  one  piece  to  fit  a  room,  made  on  hand 
or  power  looms,  such  as  Axminster,  Aubusson,  and  other  qualities,  the 
former  duty  of  the  McKinley  Act,  45  ])er  cent  ad  valorem  and  GO  cents 
per  square  yard,  should  be  reinstated,  but  calculated  on  the  specific 
system  entirely,  in  order  to  give  the  American  industry  opportunity  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacture. 

The  above  statement  is  respectfullj'  submitted  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  your  honorable  committee. 

Egbert  Stuntz. 


RATES  RECOMMENDED. 

SCHEDULE  AND  RATES  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  LYMANSVILLE 
COMPANY,  OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

rilOVlDENCE,  R.  1,,  January  2,  1897. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  looking  over  the  various  tariff's,  we  feel  that  the  follow- 
ing would  prove  the  most  satisfactory  all  around: 

Wool  of  all  kinds,  40  per  cent. 

XoilH,  ahoddy,  all  worsted  and  Avoolen  rags  and  waste,  5  cents  per  ])()und  and  40 
per  cent. 


*  Equal  to  about  $2.46. 
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Wool  and  worsted  tops  of  all  kinds,  10  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent ;  colored, 
of  all  kinds,  15  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent. 

AVool  and  worsted  roving  of  all  kinds,  15  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent;  col- 
ohmI,  of  all  kinds,  20  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent. 

Wool  and  worsted  yarn  of  all  kinds,  20  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent;  colored, 
of  all  kinds,  25  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent. 

Wool  and  worsted  cloth,  gray  or  colored,  of  all  kinds,  35  cents  per  pound  and  40 
per  cent. 

Wool  and  worsted  clothing,  ready  made,  45  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent. 

All  duties  jiayable  in  gold  within  thirty  days  after  arrival.     Reciprocity  included. 

Any  change  made  should  be  in  the  ad  valorem,  leaving  the  pound  duty 
permanent,  as  dividing  lines  have  always  caused  trouble. 

A.  Albert  Sack, 

Of  the  Lijmansville  Co. 

SCHEDULE  AND  RATES  SUBMITTED  BY  WILLIAM  TINKHAM  &  CO. 
OF  HARRISVILLE,  R.  I. 

Harrisville,  R.  I.,  January  4,  1897. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  recommend  the  following  duties  on  wool  and  worsted 
yarns: 

Ilaiv  material. — The  duty  on  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  goat,  camel,  and  other 
like  animals,  8  cents  per  pound;  if  scoured,  two  and  one-half  times  the  rate  of 
greased  wool.  On  thread  waste  and  ring  waste,  9  cents  per  pound.  On  slubbing 
waste,  ring  waste,  and  noils,  11  cents  per  pound. 

Worrited  yarn. — Worsted  yarm  costing  35  cents  per  pound  or  under  in  all  numbers 
up  to  and  including  thirties,  18  cents  per  jjound  and  10  per  cent.ad  valorem,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  ou  all  numbers  above  thirties,  if  single  on  tubes,  one-fourth  cent  per 
number  perpound;  if  twoormore  ply, one-half  cent  pernumberperpound.  Worsted 
yarn  costing  from  above  35  cents  per  pound  to  65  cents  jjer  pound,  in  all  numbers  up 
to  and  including  thirties,  22  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  on  all  numbers  above  thirties  to  forties,  if  single  on  tubes,  one-fourth 
cent  per  number  x)er  pound ;  above  forties,  if  single  on  tubes,  one-half  cent  per  num- 
ber per  pound ;  if  two  or  more  ply,  one-half  cent  per  uuml)er  per  pound ;  above  for- 
ties, three-fourths  cent  per  number  per  pound.  Worsted  yarn  costing  above  65  cents 
per  pound,  in  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  thirties,  35  cents  per  ]»ound  and  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  numbers  above  thirties  to  forties, 
if  single  on  tubes,  one-fourth  cent  per  number  per  pound ;  abo\e  forties,  one-half 
cent  per  number  per  pound;  if  twoor  more  ply,  one-half  cent  pernumber  jier  jiound; 
above  forties,  three-fourths  cent  per  number  per  pound. 

We  think  if  the  above  list,  or  something  near  it,  could  be  passed  it 
would  be  a  fair  tariff  for  the  manufacturers  of  yarns. 

Wm.  Tinkham  &  Co. 


FORM  OF  SCHEDULE  SUBMITTED  ON  YARNS  AND  GOODS. 

WooNSOCKET,  R.  I.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  method  of  putting  pro- 
tective duties  on  yarns  and  goods  in  Schedule  K.  Duties  awarded  in 
this  manner  will  be  perfectly  fair  and  equal  to  the  interests  of  both 
yarns  and  goods.  These  duties,  being  specific,  could  always  be  collected, 
and  the  industry  would  enjoy — receive  the  full  protection,  as  awarded 
and  intended  by  Congress. 

The  relative  ratio  of  duties  as  between  manufacturing  cost  of  yarns 
and  goods  is  equitable  and  based  on  actual  costs  of  each,  which  must 
of  necessity  be  done,  because  making  yarns  and  goods  are  two  distinctly 
separate  branches  of  woolen  industry,  and  must  be  treated  without  any 
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discrimination  and  with  careful  regard  to  tlie  manufacturiug  or  labor 
cost  of  eacli.  In  support  of  this  argument  we  would  i)oint  out  that  the 
great  discrimination  made  against  goods  under  the  Wilson  bill  is  the 
fatal  mistake  which  has  wrought  such  depression  and  ruin  to  domestic 
makers  of  goods.  "■  When  Congress  placed  only  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  woolen  industrj-,  and  then  awarded  40  per  cent  of  this  to  yarns, 
leaving  balance  as  protection  on  goods,  they  simply  ruined  the  goods 
makers,"  and  it  followed  the  entire  industry,  for  by  shutting  up  the 
goods  mills  you  deprived  the  yarn  spinner  of  his  customer  or  market, 
and  then  he  suffered  in  sympathy. 

In  support  of  the  fairness  of  our  method  6f  imtting  duties  on  yarns 
and  goods,  we  would  point  out  cost  of  manufacturing  yarns  and  goods 
and  give  you  a  lair  comparison  of  product  of  each  mill.  We  regard  a 
pound  of  two-forty  white  yarn  as  being  equal  to  a  pound,!  yard,  of 
worsted  cloth  of  00  picks  per  inch. 

In  the  average  up  todate  yarn  mill,  the  manufacturing  cost  of  1 
pound  of  two-forty  white  yarn  is  18  to  20  cents,  while  in  the  average 
up-to-date  goods  mill  the  manufacturing  cost  of  making  this  yarn  into 
1  yard,  IG-ounce  cloth,  00  picks  per  inch,  is  35  to  45  cents. 

Therefore  whatever  protection  is  put  on  woolen  industry  by  Con- 
gress must  be  apportioned  to  each  branch,  yarns  and  goods,  in  the  rel- 
ative proportion  of  above  manufacturing  cost  of  yarns  and  goods,  if 
protection  is  to  be  fair  and  equal.  This  specific  protection  is  in  addi- 
tion to  comi^en sating  wool  duties. 

As  all  former  tariff  bills  have  discriminated  against  goods,  we  would 
urge  that  any  such  error  is  carefully  avoided.  We  fully  indorse  the 
following  schedule  or  form  of  putting  duties  on  yarns  and  goods,  as  it 
would  be  specitic,  simjile,  easj^  of  collection,  and  prevent  undervaluation. 

On  woolen  and  worsted  yarns  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of 
the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  and  not  advanced  beyond  the  condition 
of  singh'8  liy  grouping  or  twistiug  two  or  more  single  rovings  or  yarns  together, 
valued  at  not  more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  two 

and  one-half  times  the  duty  ( cents)  imposed   by   this  act  on   a  i)ound  of 

unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class. 

Valued  at  more  than  thirty  cents  and  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the 

duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  ( cents)  imposed  by  this  act  on  a 

pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  lirst  class. 

Valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  i)er  jiound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  and 

one-half  times  the  duty  ( cents)  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed 

wool  of  the  first  class. 

In  addition  to  compensatory  wool  duties  there  shall  be  collected  on  worsted  yams : 

Up  to  1/30,  9  cents  i)er  pound ;  over  1/30  at  rate  of  3  mills  per  number  (of  560 
yards)  on  singles  in  white. 

Up  to  2/30,  12  cents  i)er  ijouud;  over  2/30  at  rate  of  4  mills  per  number  (of  560 
yards)  on  doubles  in  wlute. 

Up  to  2/30,  16  cents  per  pound;  over  2/30  at  rate  of  5  mills  per  number  (of  560 
yards)  on  doubles  in  colors,  mixed,  etc. 

On  all  woolen  or  worsted  goods  valued  at  not  more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  shall  bo  three  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class. 

Valued  at  more  than  thirty  cents  pei-  pound,  and  not  more  than  forty  cents  per 
pound,  tlie  duty  ])er  ])0und  shall  be  three  and  one-half  times  the  duty  imposed  by 
this  act  on  a  ])ound  of  uuwaslied  wool  of  the  first  class. 

^'alMed  at  more  than  forty  cents  per  ])ound  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times 
the  duty  iuiposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class. 

In  addition  to  compensatory  wool  duties  tliere  shall  be  collected  on  woolen  and 
worsted  goods,  16  ounces  weight  and  befow — 

Up  to  30  picks,  15  cents  per  yard ;  over  30  picks,  at  rate  of  5  mills  a  pick,  per  inch, 
on  each  yard,  on  Class  A — dress  goods,  linings,  knit  fabrics  of  everj^  descrij)tion,  bunt- 
ings, Italian  cloths,  or  goods  of  similar  (lescri])tion  or  character. 

Up  to  30  ))icks,  2i  cents  per  yard ;  over  30  picks,  at  rate  of  7  mills  a  pick,  per  inch, 
on  each  yard,  on  Class  13 — piece  dye  coatings,  clay  twill  mixtures,  cloakings,  shawls, 
etc. 
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Up  to  30  picks,  30  cents  per  yard  ;  over  30  picks,  at  rate  of  10  mills  a  pick,  per  inch, 
ou  each  yard,  ou  Class  C — fancy  woolen  and  worsted  goods  for  men's  suitings,  trou- 
serings, and  goods  not  included  in  preceding  classes. 

Above  16  ounces  weight,  ]iroportionable  duty  for  extra  weight. 

On  all  goods  brought  to  the  United  States  in  any  other  than  American  bottom  ves- 
sels, under  the  United  States  llag,  there  shall  be  collected  an  extra  tiuty  of  10  ])er 
cent  over  and  above  that  of  the  foregoing  schedule. 

All  goods  in  bonded  warehouses  will  be  subject  to  same  duties  as  foregoing  schedule 
immediately  upon  the  above  law  going  into  eftect. 

Perseverance  Worsted  Co. 
Aud  others. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  AND  RATES  RECOMMENDED  BY  ERBEN 
HARDING  &  CO.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  December  30,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Feeling  that  this  is  a  favorable  time  for  approaching  nearly  to  accu- 
racy and  mutual  fairness,  we  venture  to  submit  the  accompanying 
(Appendix  A)  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  section  of  Schedule  K 
relating  to  the  duties  on  woolen  and  worsted  yarns.  The  basis  of  oGO 
yards  to  the  number  (or  the  Bradford  worsted  number)  is  specified 
because  the  application  of  the  woolen  number,  or  the  French  or  Belgian 
worsted  number,  would  result  in  a  much  higher  range  of  duties  than 
seems  necessary. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  duties  on  yarns  shall  not  only  insure  the 
running  of  the  spinning  mills  aud  so  employ  their  full  list  of  oi^eratives 
all  the  year  round,  as  was  the  case  from  the  introduction  of  spinning 
into  this  country  to  the  year  1803,  almost  without  exception,  but  also 
allow  fair  freedom  of  importations,  particularly  on  specialties. 

The  phrases  used  are  from  the  act  of  1890  and  from  the  cotton  schedule 
of  the  present  law.  There  is  now  no  need  for  repeating  the  proof  of  the 
scientific  accuracy  of  the  use  of  the  multiples  U.i,  3,  aud  3i  in  making 
the  duty  on  yarns  that  is  compensatory  for  a  duty  on  wool. 

We  wish,  however,  to  call  attention  to  some  facts  in  connection  with 
the  oper.ation  of  these  "  multiples." 

The  compensatory  duty  on  yarns  in  the  woolen  schedule  of  the  tariff 
of  1890  was  fixed  at  "2i,  3,  and  3.}  times  the  wool  duty,"  according  to 
the  price  of  the  yarn  abroad;  and  generally  the  highest  multiple  applies 
to  the  finest  yarns,  both  in  number  and  quality.  How  this  scheme  takes 
care  of  the  wool  duty  appears  in  the  calculations  following. 

In  putting  a  fine  Australian  wool  into  worsted  yarn  there  will  be,  in 
scouring,  combing,  drawing,  and  spinning,  after  the  loss  in  scouring,  a 
minimum  of  16  per  cent  of  the  scoured  wool  come  out  in  noils,  leaving 
84  per  cent  for  tops ;  of  this  about  2  per  cent  will  be  taken  out  in  the 
drawing,  another  3  per  cent  in  spinning  (hard  ends,  etc.),  and  another 
5  per  cent  will  be  lost  in  "fly"  and  "moistul'e," — that  is,  90  j^er  cent  of 
the  toj^s  will  come  out  as  yarn.  Then  90  per  cent  of  81  per  cent  (tops), 
or  75.G0  per  cent  of  the  scoured  wool,  will  be  the  wool  material  in  the 
yarn.  The  compensating  multiple  being  "3^  times,"  the  duty  on  100 
pounds  of  greasy  wool  will  be  paid  by  100-^3.^=28.57  pounds  of  yarn, 
or  by  (28.57-^75.60)  X  100=37.77  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  This  shows 
that  the  duty  on  the  wool  used  will  not  be  "compensated"'  if  the  wool 
shrinks  over  100—37.77=62.23  per  cent. 

If,  with  the  same  percentage  out  for  noils,  wastes,  and  loss,  the 
multiple  "3  times"  is  used,  the  duty  ou  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  will 
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be  equivalent  to  the  duty  on    —  ,  or  33^  pouuds  of   yarn;    or,  on 

(33.334- 75.()0)x  100=44  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  With  this  multiple 
used  in  compensation,  the  wool  used  must  not  shrink  over  100—44,  or 
50  per  cent;  otherwise  the  compensation  does  not  cover.  If,  with  this 
multiple  of  ''3  times"  applied  to  wools  not  so  tine,  the  percentage  of  noils 
is  reduced  to  12,  and  the  loss  from  tops  to  yarn  be  8  per  cent  only,  we 
have  100  —  12=88  per  cent  of  the  scoured  wool  coming  out  in  tops,  and 
100— 8=92  per  cent  of  the  tops  coming  out  in  yarn;  or  02  per  cent  of 
88  i^er  cent=80.9G  per  cent  of  the  scoured  wool  will  be  the  material  in 
yarn.  Then  the  duty  on  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  will  be  paid  by 
(33.33-:-80.9G)  X  100=41.17  pouuds  of  scoured  wool;  or  the  wool  used 
must  not  shrink  over  100—41.17=58.83  i^er  cent. 

With  the  multiple  "2.nimes"  intended  presumably  for  wools  still 
lower  in  quality,  the  duty  paid  on  100  pounds  greasy  wool  is  equivalent  to 
that  on  100-;-2^=40  pouuds  of  yarn.  With  the  noil  at  12  per  cent  and 
the  loss  from  tops  to  yarn  7  per  cent,  there  will  be  93  per  cent  of  88  per 
cent  or  81.84  per  cent  of  the  scoured  wool  in  the  yarn ;  and  tlie  equiva- 
lent of  the  duty  on  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  is  paid  by  (40—81.84)  x 
100=48.87  of  scoured  wool.  The  shrinkage,  then,  must  not  be  over 
100—48.87  =  51.13  per  cent  or  this  multii>le  fails  to  compensate. 

The  Working  in  different  mills  will  show  small  variations  from  the 
above  figures,  but  not  enough  to  materially  afl'ect  the  results  giveu. 
From  these  it  appears — 

That  the  multiple  of  ''2i,"  as  applied  to  compensatory  duties  on 
yarns,  does  not  allow  the  use  of  wool  that  shrinks  over,  say,  51  to  52 
per  cent. 

That  the  multiple  '"3"  does  not  allow  the  use  of  wool  that  shrinks 
over,  say,  56  to  59  per  cent. 

That  the  multiple  "3i"  does  not  allow  the  use  of  wool  that  shrinks 
over,  say,  02  to  03  per  cent. 

That  all  the  heavy  foreign  wools,  shrinking  over  63  percent  (such as 
Adelaides,  West  Australia,  many  Queenslands,  and  much  merino  from 
South  America  and  South  Africa)  are  shut  out.  These  are  the  real  and 
only  competitors  of  our  transmississippi  wools;  and  thus  prohibited 
by  the  use  of  no  greater  multiple,  these  wools  of  very  heavy  shrinkage 
go  into  foreign  mills,  at  prices  relatively  low,  because  of  the  forced 
absence  of  United  States  competition;  and  they  api)ear  in  abnormally 
cheap  yarns  and  goods  as  very  dangerous  rivals  to  the  products  made 
here  from  the  transmississippi  wools. 

That  only  by  importing  wools  on  the  safe  side  of  these  shrinkages 
can  the  manufacturer  be  suie  of  the  benefit  of  the  " compensating" 
duties. 

That  the  action  of  these  multiples  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
number  of  cents  per  i)ound  imposed  as  a  specific  duty  on  a  pound  of 
wool,  be  it  5  or  15. 

As  the  ^Morrison  bill,  Mills  bill,  Randall  bill,  McKinley  Act,  and  the 
present  law  gave  40  ])er  cent  as  ])r()tective  duty  on  the  cost  of  i)roduc- 
tion  (with  35  i)er  cent  on  lowest  grades),  there  is  no  need  of  repeating 
the  arguments  now  on  file  in  huge  quantities  used  in  discussion  and 
preparation  of  these  various  bills.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  Avith  cou- 
stantly  lowered  foreign  prices  and  decreasing  foreign  costs,  these  ad 
valorem  rates  have  grown  less  and  less  efficient.  Undervaluation  helps 
to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  domestic  manufacturing. 

When  ])rices  are  at  the  lowest  point  abroad  and  the  fierceness  of 
domestic  competition  guarantees  lowest  possible  prices  on  products  of 
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manufacture  here,  the  ad  valorem  feature  of  the  former  tarifis  is  a  hard- 
ship to  the  domestic  manufacturer;  when  high  prices  prevail  abroad, 
the  ad  valorem  feature  imposes  on  the  importer  unnecessarily  high 
duties.  The  method  of  specific  duties  herewith  proposed  justly 
reverses  this  state  of  affairs. 

The  plan  proposed  herewith  is  intended — 

To  turn  the  present  ad  valorem  rates  into  specific  duties,  with  an 
arrangement  of  the  compensating  duties  on  fair  and  just  lines  of 
division. 

To  reduce  the  temptation  to  undervaluation  to  a  minimum,  by  making 
an  important  part  of  the  duty  dependent  on  the  count  of  the  yarr., 
which  does  not  require  the  expert  knowledge  that  is  necessary  for 
valuation. 

To  obviate  the  serious  trouble  that  comes  from  the  effect  of  ad  valo- 
rem duties  on  low  wool  and  yarn  values,  which  always  takes  place  at 
the  worst  conditions  of  the  business,  so  rendering  inoperative  a  part 
of  the  intended  protection,  and  also  to  obviate  the  temi)orary  prohibi- 
tion of  importations  that  may  come  from  aj^plying  ad  valorem  duties  to 
extremely  high  wool  and  yarn  values. 

To  allow  the  importation  of  single  yarns  at  a  lower  rate  than  applies 
to  the  same  yarns  doubled. 

To  place  on  single  yarns  and  on  doubled  yarns  only  such  duties  as 
will  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  this  country  and 
France  or  Germany.  The  Bradford  costs  are  now  out  of  this  question, 
as  its  manufacturers  are  now  in  need  of  protection  against  the  lower 
wages  and  costs  of  Germany. 

To  arrange  these  last-named  duties  so  that  they  fall  justly  and  equi- 
tably on  tine  and  low  numbers,  making  it  possible  to  i^roduce  the  finest 
counts  in  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  graduate  the  duty  that 
it  may  not  become  prohibitory  on  the  low  counts. 

To  fairly  protect  the  manufacturer  of  rovings,  and  not  allow  a  "  single- 
eights"  yarn  to  be  imported  as  a  "sixties"  roving,  because  the  roving 
pays  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty,  while  in  weight  and  in  number  (on  the 
proposed  basis)  the  two  are  practically  identical. 

To  secure  a  more  equitable  relation  between  the  spinners  and  their 
customers,  the  weavers  and  knitters,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
these  are  the  customers  of  wools  and  yarns,  and  no  scheme  of  duties 
reaches  its  highest  efHciency  that  does  not,  while  it  fairly  and  ade- 
quately protects  the  grower  and  spinner  of  wool,  i)rovide  for  the  largest 
possible  use  of  their  products  by  the  weaving  and  knitting  mills  of  our 
own  country  on  a  profitable  basis. 

The  continued  satisfaction  with  the  plan  of  the  specific  duties  of  the 
cotton  schedule  of  the  present  tariff  has  induced  us  to  submit  the 
above  as  a  basis  for  a  permanent  adjustment  of  the  yarn  duties  in 
the  woolen  schedule,  and  so  arranged  that  the  only  needed  changes 
will  be  those  that  may  arise  from  changes  in  the  duty  on  wool  if  it  is 
again  changed  in  the  future. 

Erben,  Harding  &  Co. 
Appendix  A. 

On  rovings  or  yarn  made  ■wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  -worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel, 
goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  and  not  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by 
gronj^ing  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  rovings  or  yarns  together,  valued  at  not 
more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  l)e  two  and  one-half 

times  the  duty  ( cents)  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of 

the  first-class;  valued  at  more  than  thirty  cents  and  not  more  than  forty  cents  per 

pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  ( cents)  imposed  by 

this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  lirst-class;  valued  at  more  than  forty 
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cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  throe  and  one-half  times  the  duty 

( cents)  iinposid  bj'  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  tiie  first- class, 

and  in  addition  thei'cto  lifteeu  cents  per  ])ound  on  all  nuinbcrs  up  to  and  iucludin,<>; 
number  thirty  (on  tlie  basis  of  live  hun<lrid  and  sixty  yards  to  the  number),  oiu'-half 
of  oueceut  pernumber  per  ])Oundon  all  nuuibersexceedin_i;'  numberthirty  ;  advanced 
beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  gr(uipiug  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  rovings 
or  yarns  together,  the  duty  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  singles  shall  lie  three  cents  per 
jjound  on  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  number  thirty,  one-tenth  of  one  cent  per 
number  per  pound  on  all  numbers  exceeding  number  thirty;  colored,  bleached,  or 
dyed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  five  cents  per  pound  additional. 

INDORSEMENT   BY   VARIOUS   FIRMS. 

We  entirely  approve  of  the  above  proposition  for  duties  on  rovings 
and  yarn. 

S.  B.  B.  W.  Fleisher,  Jolm  H.  Dearally,  Rowland  Croft  Sons 
&  Co.,  A.  J.  Camerant  e^^  Co.,  Ilifililand  Worsted  Mills, 
per  J.  T.  Bottoinley,  Wm.  H.  Grundy  &  Co.,  liichard 
Campion,  Erben,  Harding  &  Co.,  Yewdall  »S:  Jones  Bros., 
James  Doak,  jr.,  &  Co.,  spinners  in  I'liiladelpliia  and 
vicinity.  B.  F.  Boyer,  516  Market  street,  Philadelphia; 
H.  C.  Ball  &  Co.,  Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bridge- 
ton  Worsted  Co. ;  Abbot  &  Co.,  Graniteville,  Mass. ;  Geo. 
Merritt  c^  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Trenton  Worsted 
Mills,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Swift  Eiver  Co.,  Enfield,  Mass.; 
J).  Golf  «S:  Sons,  Pawtueket,  E.  I.;  Crabtree  &  Patchett, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. ;  Botany  Worsted  Mills,  Passaic, 
N.  J.;  Henry  Grant  &  Son,  Third  and  Somerset  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  J.  Eandali  «&  r>ro.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
H.  Whiteley  &  Co.,  4Gr)0  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  William  Scholes  tS:  Son,  Second  and  Indiana  ave- 
nue, Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Milwankee  Worsted  Mills,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ;  Cornelius  Harnigan,  West  Conshohocken, 
Pa.;  George  Campbell  &  Co.,  Twenty-first  and  Wash- 
ington avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Cooper  Manufactur- 
Co.,  Bennington,  N.  Y. ;  Folwell  Bros.  eS:  Co.,  ()2r)  Cliest- 
nnt  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  National  and  Providence 
Worsted  Mills,  and  others. 


Fulton,  N.  Y.,  January  J?,  1897. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  tariff  schedule  proposed 
by  the  woolen  and  worsted  yarn  spinners  of  Philadelphia,  requesting 
our  signature  if  we  approve  it.  We  think  the  compensatory  rate  is  too 
low  on  the  first  two  paragraphs,  and  l)elieve  that  tlie  first  should  be 
three  times  the  duty  on  a  pound  of  wool  and  that  the  second  should 
be  three  and  one-half  times.  We  also  believe  that  the  third  paragraph 
is  too  low  and  should  be  raised  to  three  and  three-({uarters  or  four 
times.  We  think  that  two  and  one-half  times  for  yarn  worth  not  more 
than  30  (;ents  a  ])ound  is  not  enongh,  but  should  be  three  times;  but 
we  are  convinced  that  the  se(;ond  paragraph,  valued  at  not  more  than 
40  cents  a  jmund,  is  where  wo  would  have  trouble,  and  tlial  the  pro- 
posed duty  would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  yarn  spinner,  as, 
nnder  a  depressed  wool  market  in  lairoiK'and  heavyshrinlcage,finewdols 
could  be  bought  and  sold  in  yarn  undcM"  40  cents  a  ])ound,  to  compete 
with  yarns  made  on  this  side  that  would  re(iuire  three  and  three-quar- 
ters pounds  of  domestic  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  yarn  of  similar  grade. 
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Tberefore  you  can  readily  see  that  the  proposed  compensatory  duties 
on  yarns  valued  at  between  30  and  40  cents  would  place  the  American 
manufacturer  of  similar  yarns  under  quite  a  disadvantage. 

Fulton  Woested  Mills, 
John  AV.  Naky,  A<jent. 

SCHEDULE  AND   RATES   RECOMMENDED  BY  VARIOUS  MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANIES. 

Boston,  January  1,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  lirms  respectfully  recommend  the  following  rates 
of  duty: 

Eaw  material. — The  duty  on  wool  of  the  shoep,  hair  of  the  goat,  camel,  and  other 
like  animals,  8  cents  per  pound  in  grease ;  if  scoured  or  washed,  two  and  one-half 
times  the  rate  of  grease  wool.  Wool  tops  the  same  as  scoured  wool.  The  duty  on 
thread  waste  and  ring  waste  shall  be  9  cents  per  pound.  The  duty  on  slubbing 
waste,  roving  waste^  noils,  garuetted  thread  waste,  and  carbonized  noils,  11  cents  per 
pound. 

Worsted  yarn. — The  duty  on  worsted  yarn  shall  be:  On  worsted  yarn  costing  35 
cents  per  pound  or  under  in  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  thirties,  20  cents  per 
pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  numbers  above  thirties,  if  single  on  tubes,  oue- 
fourth  cent  per  number  jier  pound ;  if  two  or  more  ply,  one-half  cent  per  number  per 
pound.  On  worsted  j'arn  costing  from  above  35  cents  per  pouud  to  65  cents  per 
pound  in  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  thirties,  2b  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  on  all  numbers  above  thirties  to  forties,  if  single  on  tubes,  one-fourth 
cent  per  number  per  pouud;  above  forties,  if  single  ou  tubes,  one-half  cent  per  num- 
ber per  pouud;  if  two  or  more  ply,  one-half  cent  per  number  per  pound;  above 
forties,  three-fourths  cent  per  number  per  pound.  On  worsted  yarn  costing  above  65 
cents  per  pouud,  35  cents  per  pound  in  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  thirties,  and 
irt  addition  thereto  on  all  numbers  above  thirties  to  forties,  if  single  ou  tubes,  one- 
fourth  cent  per  number  per  pouud;  above  forties,  if  single  on  tubes,  one-half  cent 
per  number  per  pound;  if  two  or  more  ply,  one-half  cent  per  number  per  jiound; 
above  forties,  three-fourths  cent  per  number  per  pound. 

Woolen  and  worsted  clotlis. — Woolen  and  worsted  cloths,  valued  not  above  80  cents 
per  pound,  40  cents  i)er  pound  and  20  per  cent;  valued  abo\e  80  cents  per  pound,  40 
cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent;  valued  not  above  30  cents  per  pouud,  25  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent. 

Knit  goods  and  other  schedules  as  per  Knit  Goods  Association  and 
National  Wool  Association. 

Andrew  J.  Solis,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass., 
EooT  Mfg.  Co.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y., 
Swift  Eivek  Co.,  Enfield,  Mass., 
French  &  Ward,  West  tStoughton,  Mass., 
and  others. 


SILKOOL. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  W.  M.  CROWE,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  5, 1890. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  :\fEANs : 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  yarn  called  ''Silkool,"  not  made  in  this 
country  and  not  likely  to  be,  as  the  demand  is  so  small,  it  being  only  used 
in  the  very  tine  grades  of  underwear.  This  yarn  is  silk  and  wool  carded 
together,  the  silk  being  the  largest  percentage  and  of  course  the  com- 
ponent of  chief  value,  and  yet,  because  this  class  of  material  was  not 
provided  for  under  the  present  tariff  and  from  the  fact  of  the  presence 
of  wool  in  it,  the  Board  of  Appraisers  were  compelled  to  decide  that 
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the  highest  duty  was  payable,  i.  e.,  wool  duty,  40  per  ceut,  even  though 
the  yarn  looks  like  silk.  Is  this  right?  Should  this  yarn  under  your 
proposed  new  tar  ill'  have  to  pay  the  wool  duty,  I  fear  it  will  stop  its 
being  used  here  altogether.  The  yarn  is  exclusively,  I  may  say,  made 
by  W.  Hollius  &  Co.,  of  Nottingham,  England.  I  wish  to  refer  the 
matter  to  you  for  consideration,  and  shall  be  glad  at  anytime  to  wait 
ou  you  to  give  further  information. 

W.  M.  Ckowe. 


THREE  WOOL-MANUFACTURINCt  PROCESSES. 

STATEMENT   SUBMITTED   BY   MR.    WILLIAM   J.  McCAUSLAND,   OF 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Philadelphia,  December  31, 1696. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

There  are  what  might  properly  be  called  three  distinct  processes  of 
manufacturing  wool.  The  lirst  is  the  original,  whicii  consists  princi- 
pally of  the  common  carding  and  mule  spinning;  the  next  improvement 
is  what  is  called  the  Bradford  system,  which  consists  in  combing' and 
spinning  by  frame.  This  yarn  is  mostly  used  for  dress  goods.  When 
used  for  men's  woolen  clothes,  you  can  readily  distinguish  it  after  a  little 
wear  by  the  cloth  becoming  glossy.  The  kind  of  yarns  made  by  this 
process  can  not  be  used  for  hosiery  or  underwear,  even  with  what  are 
called  improved  spinning  frames  for  making  soft  twisted  yarns.  The 
next  and  last  is  what  is  called  the  French  and  German  systems.  This 
consists  in  using  combing  machines,  also  machines  for  manipulating  the 
fiber  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  wool  with  short  liber  from 
that  with  Australian  long-wool  liber,  or  mixing  both  together.  This 
wool  is  all  spun  on  mules,  and  enables  manufacturers  to  make  success- 
fully tine  grades  of  hosiery  and  underwear.  The  cloths  that  are  made  by 
this  i)rocess  never  get  glossy.  The  goods  are  very  fine.  This  i)rocess 
is  the  latest  and  undoubtedly  the  most  expensive.  It  is  what  is  used 
principally  by  the  great  manufacturing  concerns  of  Europe  for  fine 
goods.  This  process  would  enable  the  use  of  an  endless  amount  of 
American  wool  in  this  country,  but  unfortunately  out  of  4,000  woolen 
manufacturing  establishments  there  are  only  10  woolen  mills  in  this 
country  (Appendix  A)  which  have  this  process  in  operation,  and  that  in  a 
small  Avay.  The  combined  mills  will  hardly  amount  to  oO,000  spindles. 
There  is  one  concern  in  lielgium  which  has  double  the  amount  of  this 
kind  of  machinery  that  this  country  has.  A  protection  that  Avill  answer 
the  Bradford  or  the  original  system  simply  means  ruin  to  the  latest 
im])roved  methods.  We  can  see  any  time  we  desire  to  do  so  what  elfect 
this  system  has  had  on  all  the  best  grades  of  goods.  It  has  simply 
undermined  the  reputation  of  our  goods  made  by  the  old  processes  in 
use  here. 

Supposing  the  rail  inaiuifacturers  continued  to  make  iron  rails  after 
it  had  been  demonstrated  that  steel  was  superior,  the  iron  rail  makers 
would  simply  have  to  go  out  of  business.  Protective  tarilf  can  not 
overcome  these  kinds  of  facts.  You  take  some  of  the  worsted  yaru 
sunn  under  the  Bradford  system,  which  is  hard  twisted,  and  place  it 
under  the  sun's  hot  rays,  you  will  find  it  will  retain  the  heat  so  much 
more  than  the  soft  s])un  yarn,  under  the  German  system, that  its  colors 
will  fade  twice  as  quickly.     The  fact  that  machinery  is  in  existence  for 
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mainifacturing'  wool  similar  to  that  grown  in  this  country  into  a  superior 
grade  of  goods  than  what  is  generally  produced  here  ought  to  be  care- 
fully looked  into  for  the  benetit  of  both  woolgrowers  and  the  numufac- 
turing-  interests.  The  markets  are  all  made  and  established  for  goods 
made  by  the  French  and  German  system  by  Europe.  We  must  con  form 
to  these  processes  if  we  wish  to  supply  tlie  demands.  I  think  you  will  find 
as  soon  as  the  manufacturing  interest  does  this,  the  importation  of  foreign 
wools  will  lessen  and  the  consumption  of  American  increase.  So  long 
as  the  manufacturing  interests  are  disposed  to  struggle  along  with  proc- 
esses that  have  been  abandoned  for  making  high  grades  of  goods, 
Europe  can  figure  upon  a  demand  for  all  this  kind  of  goods  we  are 
unable  to  supply.  The  great  number  of  worsted  mills  in  this  country 
using  the  Bradford  system  can  be  changed  without  any  enormous 
expense,  as  their  mills  are  filled  with  machinery  that  can  be  utilized. 

Appendix  A. 

List  of  mills  tvith  French  and  German  systems. 

Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  partly. 
Washington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  partly. 
Lower  Pacific  Mill,  jiartly. 
Providence  Worsted  Mill,  Providence,  partly. 
Fulton  Mills,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  partly. 
Botany  Worsted  Mill,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Allegheny  Worsted  Mill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  all. 
Conshohocken  Worsted  Mill,  Conshohockeu,  all. 
Atlantic  Delaine,  Providence,  partly.  , 

Geo.  Campbell  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  partly. 


UNDERVALUATION. 

THE   NEWBUEG,  '^.  Y.,  WOOLEN  MILLS   CITES   A   CASE  IN  HAND. 

Newburg,  N.  Y.,  January  5,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  have  specific 
knowledge  of  the  undervaluation  of  goods  by  a  German  manufacturer 
under  the  present  existing  tariff.  The  knowledge  and  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  statement  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
Bleecker  street,  New  York  City. 

Briefly  stated,  the  writer  was  in  the  stores  of  our  New  York  agents 
in  New  York  City  soon  after  the  i^assage  of  Wilson  bill.  An  agent  of  a 
German  manufacturer  of  plushes  or  pile  fabrics,  supposing  the  writer  to 
be  a  member  of  the  firm,  offered  for  sale  German  plushes  of  like  char- 
acter as  those  made  in  our  mill.  After  examining  his  samples  and  say- 
ing that  wo  used  such  goods  the  agent  handed  me  his  price  list.  At 
foot  of  this  price  list  was  written: 

For  purpose  of  United  States  customs  invoice,  20  per  cent  less  than  these  prices. 

I  bought  some  of  his  goods,  then  informed  the  customs  authorities. 
The  goods  were  passed  and  delivered  to  us,  and  seized  in  our  ])lace. 
We  were  told  that  the  penalty  and  advance  over  valuation  amounted  to 
80  i)er  cent.  This  we  think  a  simple  but  very  strong  argument  for  spe- 
cific in  place  of  ad  valorem  duties. 

If  a  duty  is  placed  upon  wool,  we  think  at  least  an  equal  additional 
duty  should  be  placed  upon  plushes  or  pile  fabrics. 

Newburg  Woolen  Mills 
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SLLK  butto:n^s. 

(Paragraph  300.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  H.  CHAPMAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
WILLISTON  AND  KNIGHT  COMPANY,  EAST  HAMPTON,  MASS. 

Tuesday,  December  29,  1896. 

Mr.  Chapman  said :  I  simply  want  to  make  the  statement  that  we 
desire  to  remain  in  the  silk  schedule  as  heretofore  and  in  the  wool 
schedule  as  heretofore,  providing  our  materials  come  in  under  the  10 
j)er  ceut  duty  as  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  heretofore?  As  they  are  now, 
or  as  they  were  under  the  act  of  1890? 

Mr,  Chapman.  The  materials  have  been  under  10  per  cent  for  many 
years. 

The  Chairman.  I  kuow  that;  but  how  about  the  buttons  themselves? 

Mr.  Chapman.  We  are  satisfied  to  let  the  buttons  themselves  remain 
in  the  silk  schedule  and  take  such  as  the  silk  men  get  on  their  classes 
of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  You  leave  that  to  the  future  then? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  your  suggestion? 

Mr.  Chapman.  That  it  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  as  to  your  materials? 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes;  which  we  consider  a  raw  material.  They  are 
not  made  in  this  country  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Let  me  understand.  Your  industry  is  covered  by 
paragraph  315  of  Schedule  N,  and  is  also  covered  by  j)aragraph  302, 
the  last  of  Schedule  L. 

Mr.  Chapman.  And  paragraph  300  in  Schedule  L. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  jS^ow,  you  don't  want  any  change  in  N 

Mr.  Chapman.  And  then  in  K,  it  is  No.  286,  that  is  under  wool  and 
worsteds. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Paragraph  300  is  webbings. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  want  a  change  in  Schedule  K,  i)aragraph  286? 

Mr.  Chapman.  No,  sir;  we  are  satisfied  to  remain  in  the  wool 
schedule. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  L,  300 — do  you  want  a  change  there? 

Mr.  Chapman.  No,  sir;  we  are  satisfied  to  remain  with  the  silk 
industry;  whatever  they  get  we  would  like  the  same. 

Mr.  EussELL.  You  were  speaking  about  paragraph  286.  You  do 
not  speak  for  everything  included  in  that? 

1737 
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Mr.  Chapman.  We  refer  mainly  to  the  buttons.  The  other  things 
we  don't  have  anything-  to  say  about. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  don't  know  what  the  other  people  want? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  think  they  will  be  satisfied,  but  I  only  speak  for 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Chapman  submitted  the  following  paper: 

Committee  on  Ways  axd  Means: 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  covered  buttons,  and  as  a  committee  represent- 
ing the  ])rincipal  button  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  beg  leave  to  respect- 
fully call  your  attention  to  paragrapli  300,  in  Schedule  L,  under  silk  and  silk  goods, 
in  the  so-CaHed  Wilson  tariff  bill,  wherein  webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces, 
beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons,  fringes,  cords,  and  tassels,  any  of  the  foregoing 
■which  are  elastic  or  nonelastic,  buttons  and  ornaments  made  of  silk,  or  of  which 
silk  is  the  component  material  or  chief  value,  duty  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  also, 
to  paragraph  286,  in  Schedule  K,  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool,  wherein  but- 
tons or  barrel  buttous,  or  buttons  of  other  forms,  for  tassels  or  ornaments,  made 
of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which 
wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals  is  a  component 
material,  are  mentioned  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  would  ask  that  such 
portion  of  the  schedule  above  referred  to  as  affects  buttons  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
said  schedules,  viz,  K  and  L,  providing  that  paragraph  315  of  Schedule  N,  sundries, 
wherein  button  forms,  lastings,  mohair  cloth,  silk,  or  other  manufactures  of  cloth, 
woven  or  made  in  patterns  of  such  size,  shape,  or  form,  or  cut  in  such  manner  to  be 
lit  for  buttons  exclusively,  be  continued  at  the  same  duty  as  before,  namely,  at  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  has  been  the  rate  of  duty  on  these  goods,  namely, 
material  cut  for  buttons,  for  many  years.  At  one  time  they  were  on  the  free  list, 
but  for  many  years  they  have  been  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

The  material  cut  as  above  described  is  considered  by  manufacturers  of  buttous  as 
a  raw  material,  and,  in  the  qualities  and  grades  imported,  is  not  produced  in  this 
country. 

The  manufacture  of  buttons  is  one  of  the  smaller  industries  of  the  country,  but 
one  of  great  importance  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  and  dependent  upon  it  for 
support.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  those  engaged  in  this 
industry,  and  the  consequent  support  of  thousands  of  people,  that  the  duty  be 
retained  in  the  schedules  as  above  mentioned. 

The  undersigned  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  further  information  your  honorable 
committee  may  desire. 

Wm.  H.  Chapman, 
President  of  WilUsion  cf-  Kniaht  Co., 
Office,  540  Broadway,  New  Yorlc;  Faclorlcs,  Easihamptou,  Mass. 

A.  W.  Newell, 
Vice-President  of  Newell  Bros.  Mfg.  Compani/, 
Office,  487  Broadway,  New  York;  Factories,  Springfield,  Mas8. 


SILK  HOSIERY. 

(Paragraph  301.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  TALCOTT,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Tuesday,  December  39, 1896. 

Mr.  Talcott  said:  I  represent  the  American  Hosiery  Company,  of 
ISTew  Britain,  Conn.  I  merely  repeat  what  I  said  this  morning  upon 
the  subject  of  cotton  goods.  We  have  a  large  investment  also  in 
machinery  for  silk  hosiery  and  underwear.  At  the  present  it  is 
unprofitable.  We  want  protection  in  that  in  order  to  run  our  machin- 
ery. That  is  all  we  want.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything 
more. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  While  the  gentleman  is  up  I  would  like  to  have  go 
in  these  hearings,  in  connection  with  what  he  said  this  morning,  some- 
thing in  regard  to  the  cost  of  labor  at  varif)us  points  in  Europe  with 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 
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Mr.  Wheeler  submitted  tlie  following  extract  from  a  speecli  wliieli  he 
delivered  on  the  tariif  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  May  5,  1888 : 

The  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  in  his  report  on  the  cotton-goofls  trade  of  the  world 
gives  an  extended  discussion  to  the  subject.  He  quotes  from  Consul  Shaw,  who  then 
represented  our  Government  at  Manchester.     I  read  from  page  95: 

"In  commenting  on  the  strike  then  imminent  in  Manchester,  Consul  Shaw  says: 

"'The  plea  that  the  factory  operatives  in  Manchester  are  now  receiving  higher 
wages  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  work  than  American  operatives  is  urgently 
made  by  manufacturers  here,  and  this,  together  with  the  increasing  financial  distress 
among  mill  owners,  is  gradually  allaying  the  discontent  among  operatives.'" 

Mr.  Blaine  appears  to  have  appreciated  the  difficulties  to  which  1  have  referred  in 
obtaining  accurate  information  about  wages  in  England.     On  page  98  he  says: 

"  Owing  to  the  difierent  arrangements  of  the  English  and  American  tables  of  wages, 
it  is  difficult  to  give  comparative  analyses  thereof  which  would  show  at  a  glance  the 
difference  in  wages  of  the  operatives  of  both  countries. 

"The  demand  for  labor  in  England  has  at  times  been  such  that  workmen  were 
induced  to  leave  tliis  country  and  accept  employment  in  English  factories.  The 
American  consul  at  Bristol,  England,  preseuted  a  report  upon  this  subject,  and  states 
that  no  laborer  should  be  enticed  to  leave  the  United  States  to  make  his  home  in 
England,  and  that  those  who  have  been  induced  to  do  so.  have  become  dissatisfied." 

In  the  report  he  says : 

"A  number  of  such  laborers,  and  also  some  mechanics,  have  during  the  last  two 
years  called  upon  this  consulate  for  help  to  get  back  to  the  United  States,  cursing 
the  day  when  they  left  America  for  Europe,  where  neither  milk  nor  honey  is  flowing. 
Compared  with  Europe  the  United  States  is  a  jtaradise  for  a  sober  and  faithful 
workingman." 

In  consequence  of  these  varying  reports,  the  State  Department,  with  the  aid  of 
American  consuls,  commenced  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject. Numerous  and  detailed  reports  were  received,  carefully  compared,  and  verified. 
Mr.  Blaine  presented  them  to  Congress  with  his  comments  and  recommendations.  In 
this  interesting  and  valuable  paper  Mr.  Blaine  gives  most  elaborate  tables,  showing 
the  actual  pay  given  to  operatives  in  cotton  mills  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  on  page  98  he  sums  up  in  these  words: 

"The  wages  of  spinners  and  weavers  in  Lancashire  and  in  Massachusetts,  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  statements,  were  as  follows  per  week: 

"Spinners :  English,  $7.20to  $8.40  (master  spinners  running  as  high  as  $12) ;  Ameri- 
can, $7.07  to  $10.30. 

"Weavers:  English,  $3.84  to  $8.64,  subject,  at  the  date  on  which  these  rates  were 
given,  to  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent;  American,  $4.82  to  $8.73. 

"The  average  wages  of  employees  in  the  Massachusetts  mills  is  as  follows,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  returns:  Men,  $8.30;  women,  $5.62;  male  children,  $3.11;  female 
children,  $3.08.  According  to  Consul  Shaw's  report,  the  average  wages  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  Lancashire  mills  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  was  about  $8  per  week, 
subject  to  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent ;  women,  from  $3.40  to  $4.30,  subject  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  per  cent. 

"The  hours  of  labor  in  the  Lancashire  mills  are  56,  in  the  Massachusetts  mills  60 
per  week.  The  hours  of  labor  in  the  mills  in  the  other  New  England  States,  where 
the  wages  are  generally  less  than  in  Massachusetts,  are  usually  66  to  69  per  week." 

An  analysis  of  these  figures  shows  that  the  average  wages  paid  men  in  Massachu- 
setts cotton  mills  is  $8.30  per  week  for  60  hours'  work,  while  in  England  the  average 
wages  paid  to  men  in  cotton  factories  is  $8  per  week  for  56  hours'  work.  Therefore, 
according  to  this  official  report,  factory  hands  get  14  cents  and  a  fraction  per  hour 
in  Old  England,  and  for  the  same  work  in  protected  New  England  they  get  13  cents 
and  a  fraction  per  hour. 

In  the  same  report,  pages  98  and  99,  Mr.  Blaine  uses  this  language: 

"Undoubtedly  the  inequalities  in  the  wages  of  English  and  American  operatives 
are  more  than  equalized  by  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  latter  and  their  longer  hours 
of  labor.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  a  fact  in  practice,  as  it  seems  to  be  proved  from 
official  statistics,  it  would  be  a  very  important  element  in  the  establishment  of  our 
ability  to  compete  with  England  for  our  share  of  the  cotton-goods  trade  of  the 
world." 

Mr.  BuCHAXAN.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  a  question?  Owing  to  the  noise 
and  confusion  incident  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Chamber,  I  was  not  able  to 
ascertain  the  publication  of  Mr.  Blaine  from  which  the  gentleman  read. 

Mr.  Wheelkr.  I  read  from  a  document  called  the  Cotton  Goods  Trade  of  the 
World.     It  was  published  by  the  Department  of  State  and  is  dated  June  25,  1881. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Compiled  by  whom! 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Prepared  by  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine;  signed  by  him  as  Secretary  of 
State. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Wa.s  it  written  by  him? 

Mr.  WiiEELEU.  I  pnsiimc  Mr.  IJlaiuc  writes  all  liis  books  and  prepares  all  the  piib- 
lic  documents  to  whieli  ho  pnts  bis  uaujo.  I  believe  be  is  never  happier  tlian  when 
usiug  his  facile  pen. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Bnt  I  was  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  this  publication  was 
simply  compiled  by  subordinates  under  Mr.  Blaine's  direction,  or  was  a  worlc  of  his 
own. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  is  signed  by  him;  and  the  fluent,  elegant  language,  clearly 
shows  it  was  written  by  him. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Blaiuo  is  generally  able  to  express  himself  with  force  and 
elegance. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  He  has,  in  this  ease,  expressed  himself  with  great  force  and  great 
truth.  This  document,  which  Mr.  ISlaine  put  before  the  country,  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  foresight  of  tliat  profound  politician. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  appreciation  of  Mr.  Blaine. 

Mr.  WiiEEi.EK.  In  the  same  report,  backed  by  elaborate  statistics,  Mr.  Blaine  esti- 
mates that  the  British  mills  consume  1,220,000,000  pounds  annually;  and  that  in  1880 
American  mills  consumed  724,800,000  pounds. 

He  estimates  the  output  of  piece  goods  that  year  in  Briti.sh  mills  at  5,439,645,000 
yards,  and  the  output  of  piece  goods  in  American  mills  at  2,131,580,000  yards.  He 
estinuites  that  the  Briti.sh  mills  employed  500,000  operatives,  while  the  mills  of  the 
United  States  only  employed  181,000  operatives.  And  he  puts  tlie  number  of  spindles 
in  the  United  States  at  10,920,000,  and  the  number  in  Great  Britain  at  40,000,000. 

Mr.  Blaine  then  gives  the  relative  value  of  the  English  and  American  cotton  manu- 
factures, and  makes  this  gratifying  assertion: 

"From  these  returns  it  is  seen  that  every  American  spindle  consumes  66  pounds 
of  raw  cotton,  while  each  British  spindle  consumes  only  32  pounds,  or  less  than  one- 
half  the  American  consumption  per  si^indle. 

"It  thus  appears  that  each  American  ojierative  works  up  as  much  raw  material  as 
two  British  operatives,  turns  out  nearly  $1.50  worth  of  manufactures  to  the  British 
operative  8  $1  worth,  and  even  in  piece  goods,  where  the  superior  ciuality  and  weight 
of  the  American  goods  are  so  marked,  the  American  operative  turned  out  2.75  yards 
to  2.50  yards  by  the  British  operative." 

I  have  also  before  me,  volume  25,  Miscellaneous  Docunients,  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress, which  contains  a  report  from  Mr.  Frellngliuysen,  President  Arthur's  Secre- 
tary of  State.  On  pages  43  and  44  are  some  tables  showing  tlie  rates  of  wages  paid 
f.ir  weaving  printing  cloth  in  some  of  the  principal  districts  of  ICngland  and  America. 

The  report  thus  refers  to  them  : 

"As  one  of  the  latest  and  fulh\st  comparisons  between  English  and  American 
manufactures,  I  believe  the  following  tables  and  remarks  from  his  pen  will  be  ibund 
reliable." 

I  liresent  these  tables  without  any  comment,  except  that  they  go  far  to  refute  the 
many  erroneous  impressions  that  have  been  created  regarding  English  and  American 
factory  labor. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  weaving  printing  cloth  in  some  of  the 
principal  districts  in  England  and  America. 

ENGLAND. 


Description  of  cloth. 

Ashtnn. 
Tinder- 
Lj'ue. 

Black- 
burn. 

Sto<^k- 
port. 

Hyde. 

Average. 

28-inch,  56  reed,  14  pio1;a  (60  hv  64),"  58  vards 

28-inch,  60-rced,  16  picks  (64  by  64),  58  yards 

Cents. 

24.68 
27.70 

Cents. 
25.04 
29.06 

Cents. 
25.  04 
29.48 

Cents. 
25. 28 
29.30 

Cents. 
25.00 
28.88 

AMERICA. 


Description  of  ch)th.                              Mam? 

Provi- 
dence. 

Fall 
River. 

Lowell. 

Average. 

Ccntx. 

28-inoh,  56-reed,  14  jiicks  (60  liy  56),  58  y.-irds 16.82 

28-incli,  60-reed,  16  picks  (64  by  04),  58  yards Unknown. 

Cents. 
17.26 
22.30 

Cents. 
19.96 
2:!.  20 

Cents. 
19.96 
23.20 

Cents. 
18.50 
22.90 
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Places. 


Fall  River 

Lowell 

Rhode  Island 
Pennsylvania 
England 


Rent,  in- 

Wages. 

Sundry 

terest, 
and  de- 

expenses. 

precia- 
tion. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

6.907 

3.111 

4.1183 

6.  H82 

2.723 

4. 1183 

6.422 

1.834 

3. 7437 

6.44 

5.04 

4. 1183 

6.  U624 

2.  6256 

2.572 

Total. 


Cents. 
14. 1363 
13. 7233 
11.  9997 
15. 5983 
12.16 


The  report  goes  on  aud  says : 

"Your  readers  will  gather  from  the  figures  gathered  in  the  foregoing  table  of  costs 
that  in  the  matter  of  wages  America  is  as  cheap  as  England." 

I  will  now  quote  from  another  distinguished  Republican  Secretary  of  State.  On 
May  17, 1879,  Hon.  William  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State,  transmitted  to  the  Forty-sixth 
Congress  a  report  upon  labor  statistics,  giving  rates  of  wages,  covering,  as  he  says — 
I  read  from  page  1 — 

"The  labor  question  in  all  its  aspects  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Italy,  Holland,  Spain,  aud  Switzerland  (which, 
with  the  United  States,  may  be  said  to  comprise  the  world  of  educated  and  progress- 
ive labor)." 

After  giving  numerous  and  most  elaborate  reports  and  various  kinds  of  evidence, 
Mr.  Evarts  says,  page  35,  paragraph  1 : 

"The  rates  of  wages  in  the  United  States,  roughly  estimated,  are  more  than  twice 
those  in  Belgium;  three  times  those  in  Denmark,  France,  aud  Germany;  once  and 
a  half  those  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  more  than  three  times  those  in  Italy  and 
Spain." 

But  another  important  and  gratifying  point  is  brought  forward  by  Secretary 
Evarts.     I  read  from  page  36,  paragraph  9 : 

"That  the  average  American  workman  performs  from  one  and  one-half  to  twice  as 
much  work  in  a  given  time  as  the  average  European  workmen.  This  is  so  important 
a  point  in  connection  with  our  ability  to  compete  with  the  cheap -labor  manufactures 
of  Europe,  and  it  seems  on  lirst  thought  so  strange,  that  I  will  trouble  you  with 
somewhat  lengthy  quotations  from  the  reports  in  support  thereof." 

Mr.  Evarts  quotes  a  number  of  authorities  to  sustain  this  statement,  and  then  says : 

"For  the  first  time  our  manufacturers  are  now  assuming  international  proportions. 
At  a  time  of  universal  depression  we  have  met  those  nations  which  held  a  monopoly 
of  the  world's  markets,  met  them  in  their  strongholds,  and  established  the  fact  that 
American  manufactures  are  second  to  the  manufactures  of  no  other  nation,  and  that 
with  a  proper  and  patriotic  understanding  between  capitalist  and  laborer  we  can 
command  a  fair  share  of  the  buying  world's  patronage,  and  ct>mmand  that  patronage 
with  larger  profits  to  the  capitalist  and  higher  wages  to  the  laborer  than  can  be 
made  or  paid  in  any  other  country." 

Mr.  Evarts  then  speaks  of  the  superior  individualitj'  and  inventive  genius  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  says,  page  37: 

"One  workman  in  the  United  States,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  extracts, 
does  as  much  work  as  two  workmen  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Euroiie;  even  the 
immigrant  from  Europe  attains  this  progressive  spirit  by  a  few  years'  association 
with  American  workmen." 

I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  this  important  aud  well-known  fact,  that  immi- 
grants under  tlie  influence  of  our  free  institutions  soon  become  Americanized,  become 
imbued  witli  our  jirogressive  spirit,  do  twice  as  much  work  as  they  did  in  their  native 
land,  aud  thus  rapidly  acquire  competence.  The  difierence  between  the  American 
workman  and  the  foreign  peasant  is  then  expressed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  in 
this  terse  language: 

"We  have  no  oppressed  and  stupid  peasantry,  little  more  intelligent  than  the  tools 
they  handle.     All  are  self-thinking,  self-acting,  aud  self-supporting." 

The  CnAiRMAN.  I  will  pass  also  to  the  stenographer  the  official  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Litbor  as  to  the  wages  in  this  country  and  the 
wages  in  Europe. 
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WAGES  IN   GREAT   BRITAIN   AND   AMERICA. 
General  average  weekly  wage  paid  to  all  employees  in  1SS3. 


Industriea. 


Domestic  and  personal  office. 
1.  Domestic  service 


Trade  and  transportation. 
2.  Carriers  on  roads 


Agriculture. 


3.  Agriculture. 


Fisherie*. 


4.  Fisheries. 


Mines. 


5.  Minins 


Manufactures  and  mechanical  industries. 


6.  Agricultural  implements 

7.  Arms  aud  ammuuition 

8.  Artiticial  teeth  and  dental  work 

9.  Arti.-^aius'  tools 

10.  Awnings  and  tents 

U.  Bags  and  bagging •..••« 

12.  I'ookbinderies 

13.  J  loots  and  shoes. 

14.  Boxes 

15.  Brick 

16.  ISroomsand  bru.shes 

17.  Building  trades 

18.  P)Urial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc 

19.  Buttons  and  dress  trimmings 

20.  Carpetings 

21.  Carriages  and  wagons 

22.  Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and  plaster 

23.  Charcoal 

24.  Chemical  preparations 

25    Clocks  and  watches 

20.  Clothing 

27.  Concrete  walks,  paving,  etc 

28.  ('ooking,  lighting,  and heatiugapparatus 

29.  Cordage  aud  twine 

30.  Corks 

31.  Cotton  goods 

32.  Cotton  and  woolen  textiles 

33.  Crayons,  i>encils,  crucibles,  etc 

34.  Drugs  and  medicines 

35.  Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 

36.  Dycstutis 

37.  Earthen  and  stone  ware 

38.  Electroplat  ing 

39.  Emery  and  sand  paper,  cloth,  etc 

40.  Fancy  articles 

41.  Fertilizf^rs 

42.  Fireworks  and  matches 

43.  Flax,  line  n,  hcmj),  and  jute  goods 

44.  Foodiircjjarations 

45.  Furniture 

46.  ( ias  works 

47.  t  '.lass 

48.  (ilue,  isinglass,  and  starcli 

49.  Hair  work 

50.  Hose:  liubber,  liuen,  etc 

51.  Hosiery 

52.  Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste 

53.  Ivory,  bone,  and  horn  goods 

54.  Jewelry  burnishing  aud  lapidary  work. 

55.  Leather 

56.  Liquors  and  beverages 


Massachnsetts. 


s5 


$3.03 


Percent. 


191.6 


33.6 

98.5 


111 
86.4 
71.5 
77.7 
89.7 


93.5 


74.6 
69 


55.2 


122.5 
38.1 

117.6 
65.  7 


83.5 


Great  Britain. 


««  ^.-^ 


•5  ?  i! 


S  so 


$2.26 


8.85 
6.86 


Ofl 


Per  cent. 


4.89 


4.90 
4.72 
5.01 
5.30 
6.61 


4.11 
6.45 


7.44 
5.46 


4.60 


3.01 
4.79 
7.96 
6.92 
6.54 


4.55 


5.69 
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Massachusetts. 

Great  Britain. 

Industries. 

OD  .iji    CO 

.a  n  £ 

5 

c  P  g 

a  t.  P< 

4) 
bt    . 

»  a 

It 

4J 

(S 

.al 
w 

Manufactures  and  mechanical  industries — 
Continued. 

57.  Liquors:  Malt  and  distilled 

G 
2 

8 
8 
3 
2 
6 
2 
5 
7 
2 
2 
2 
7 

i 

6 
1 
2 

$11.94 
7.80 
10.16 
11.36 
7.10 
13.46 
13.53 
10.93 
11.85 
8.65 
7.81 
8.93 
9.96 
11.68 

9.94 
11.26 
8.60 
2.63 
11.44 

Per  cent. 
91.3 

2 

$6.24 

Pec  CCTit 

51. 

64.6 

17.5 

4 
4 
3 

6.73 
6.90 
6.04 

63.  Musical  instruments  and  materials 

j 

j 

90.5 
109.4 

3 

3 

6.22 
4.13 

66.  Paper 

67.  Terlumes  and  toilet  prexiarations 

68.  Photographsand  phntographicmaterials 

1 

115.5 
94.9 

4 
4 

5.42 
5.10 

71.  Printing,  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  finish- 
ing cotton  textiles 

99.1 

1 

4.32 

74.  Salt 

75.  Scientific  instruments  and  appliances  . . 

2 
4 
4 

6.17 
6.73 

77.  Shipbuilding 

7 
5 
2 
7 
5 
5 
6 
2 
2 
3 
4 
7 
5 

3 

15.59 

6.68 

6.01 

12.02 

8.97 

10.28 

10.  .53 

7.96 

12.07 

10.56 

10.39 

6.75 

6.83 

11.57 

131.6 

80.  Stone 

40.1 

1 

8.58 

81.  Straw  goods 

79.1 
134 

3 
1 

5.74 
4.50 

I 

86.  "Whips - 

1 

168.5 
40.9 
82.1 

2 
4 
3 

3.87 
4.79 
3.75 

88.  Woolen  goods 

Laborers. 

SUMMARY. 


Domestic  and  personal  oflSce 

Trade  a  nd  transport  at  ion 

Agriculture 

Fisheries 

Mines 

Manufactures  and  mechanical  industries... 
Laborers 


All  industries  . 


■^3.80 
3 


$3.03 

12.44 

6.59 

11.67 


9.81 
11.57 


73 


2 
►2.68 


$2.26 


5.14 
5.67 


*  Average. 

From  the  preceding  table  we  secure  onr  first  grand  comparison  and  result. 

In  the  90  industries  considered,  from  1860  to  1883,  the  general  average  weekly  ■ 
wa.s  75.40  per  cent  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Great  Britain. 

If  we  examine  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  by  themselves,  84  in 
Massachusetts  and  35  in  Great  Britain,  we  iind,  in  these  industries,  that  the  general 
average  weekly  wage,  from  1860  to  1883,  was  73.02  per  cent  higher  in  Massacliusetts 
than  in  Great  Britain.  If  we  confine  our  compari.'^on  to  the  37  industries  which  sup- 
ply an  exact  comparison — that  is,  an  average  figure  in  both  countries  for  the  same 
industry — we  discover  tliat  the  general  average  weekly  wage  in  these  37  industries  in 
Massachusetts,  from  1860  to  1883,  was  ^10.17,  while  in  Great  Britain  it  was  $5. .57,  or, 
the  general  average  weekly  wage  was  82.59  per  cent  higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in 
Great  liritain.  A  further  examination  of  these  37  fully  comparative  industries  shows 
that  in  8  the  percentage  in  favor  ot  Massachusetts  was  less  than  60,  in  7  from  60  to  80, 
in  11  from  80  to  100,  and  in  11  over  100  per  cent,  reaching  as  high  as  191.6  per  cent. 
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Mr.  EussELL.  Ill  connection  Avitli  Mr.  Talcott's  letter,  I  liave  a  letter 
here  from  the  secretary  of  the  American  Hosiery  Comjiany  Avliicli  deals 
largely  with  the  question  of  labor  in  the  uiannfacture  of  underwear  and 
hosiery,  which  I  would  like  to  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Russell  submitted  the  letter,  as  follows: 

New  Biutain,  Conn.,  Decemhcr  !?4,  1896. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Kussell, 

jraslihigto}!,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Diiiiock,  of  the  Nouatuck  Silk  Company,  lias  requested  us  to  give 
j'ou  our  views  relative  to  the  tarillou  silk  underwear  and  hosiery. 

The  knitting  of  ta.shioned  silk  underwear,  where  the  shape  is  formed  as  the  knit- 
ting proceeds,  is  neeessarily  a  slow  and  expensive  process  as  com])ared  with  ordinary 
weaving,  and  it  requires  very  costly  niachiuery  and  skilled  labor.  I'urtliernioro, 
when  the  garments  come  from  the  knitting  machines,  the  selvages  have  to  be  joined 
or  "seamed,'"  and  on  silk  goods  this  is  a  hand  process  involving  much  labor.  After 
the  "seaming''  and  pressing,  the  "finishing"  or  "making  up"  remains  to  be  done, 
which  also  involves  a  great  deal  of  labor,  for  goods  of  this  class  require  the  same 
care  that  a  tailor  would  Ijestow  on  a  suit  of  clothes.  There  are  also  the  facings, 
pearl  buttons,  braids,  and  other  trimmings  to  be  applied,  which  all  tend  to  increase 
tlie  cost.  Then,  also,  the  "packing"  and  preparing  for  the  market  involves  a  largo 
expense  as  compared  with  ordinary  woven  fabrics,  or  piece  goods,  as  the  underwear 
is  all  put  up  two-twelfths  dozen  in  a  box,  which,  with  the  stamping,  labeling,  etc., 
make  the  charges  for  this  department  quite  large.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in 
no  other  branch  is  the  proportion  of  hand  labor  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  so  large  as 
in  the  nianul'acture  of  fashioned  underwear  and  hosiery. 

Under  the  McKinley  tariff  we  had  a  protection  of  60  per  cent,  and  did  fairly  well, 
and  were  able  to  produce  goods  which  were  admitted  by  competent  judges  to  be 
fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  finest  imported  goods.  Under  the  present  duty  of 
50  jier  cent  ad  valorem  our  business  has  fallen  off,  and  we  can  do  very  little. 

We  do  not  Avish  to  burden  you  with  details,  but,  as  already  intimated,  this  branch 
of  silk  industry  is  quite  difterent  from  the  manufacture  of  piece  goods,  ribbons,  or 
other  woven  fabrics,  in  that  the  goods  have  to  be  "made  up"  in  garments,  ready  for 
the  wearer,  under  similar  conditions  that  would  exist  if  ordinary  dress  goods,  vel- 
vets, etc.,  were  to  be  "made  up"  in  costumes  to  compete  with  imported  goods.  Wo 
are  aware  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  a  schedule  of  duties  that  will  meet  all  these 
various  conditions.  We  do  not  advocate  any  excessive  duties.  All  that  we  wish  is 
a  fair  protection,  and  we  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  60  per  cent  duty  be 
restored;  in  fact  the  business  requires  that  extra  10  per  cent  to  enable  American 
manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods  to  hold  their  own  against  the  cheap  labor  of 
Europe. 

American  Hosiery  Co. 
E,  H.  Davison,  Secretary. 

STATEMENT   OE  W.  H.  BILYEU,  REPBESEKTING  THE   PHILADEL- 
PHIA KNITTING  MILLS,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Tuesday,  Becemher  29,  1806. 

Mr.  BiLYEU  said:  We  are  manufacturers  of  silk  liosiery,  having 
quite  an  extensive  plant,  and  I  would  ask  the  committee  to  put  our  duty 
back  again  to  what  it  was  in  the  McKinley  bill,  which  was  (K)  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  This  is  a  luxury,  and  sometliing  that  everybody  does  not  use. 
It  affects  hardly  anybody  in  this  country,  because  there  are  only  two  or 
three  manufacturers  of  it.  The  American  Hosiery  Company,  I  believe, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  manufacture  silk  hosiery.  It  is  merely  asking  for 
an  amount  to  be  put  back  to  sustain  a  struggling  industry  tliat  really 
needs  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  CO  per  cent  under  the  act  of  1800.  That 
covers  laces  and  articles  made  of  lace,  embroidered  by  hand  or  machin- 
ery, liandkerchicfs  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description, 
including  knit  goods? 

Mr.  BiLYEU.  That  is  the  article  j  yes  sir.    Schedule  L,  Paragraph  301. 
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k:ntt  spuk  sixK  underwear. 

(Paragrapli  301.) 

Florence,  Mass.,  December  26,  1896. 
Hou.  Chahlks  a.  Russell,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Koplyiug  to  inquiries  as  to  a  fair  rate  of  dnty  on  such  goods  as  we  manxi- 
factiire,  I  am  fortuiiato  in  having  full  details  of  tlio  cost  of  knit  spun  silk  nnderwear, 
as  given  nie  by  our  manager  last  July.  The  details  cover  the  cost  of  ladies',  gents', 
and  iniauts'  shirts,  vests,  and  drawers,  and  show  that  each  pound  of  spun  silk  yarn 
put  into  garments  cost  $7.02,  of  which  $4.66  was  labor  account  in  the  knitting  depart- 
ment and  $2.36  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  spun  silk  yarn,  thus  we  harve  66.38  per 
cent  of  the  entire  cost  in  the  knitting  department,  labor  account. 

Now,  as  regards  the  cost  of  such  goods  in  Europe.  I  will  take  a  conservative  view 
and  assume  that  the  labor  account  in  knitting  and  making  up  garments  in  Europe  is 
50  per  cent  less  and  the  cost  of  spun  silk  25  per  cent  less  than  in  this  country,  thus 
saving  one-half  of  $4.66  in  labor,  $2.33;  saving  one-fourth  of  cost  of  yarn,  $2.36"  $1.77; 
and  we  have  cost  of  1  pound  of  knit  underwear  in  Europe,  $4.10 ;  add,  say,  60  per  cent 
duty,  $2.46,  and  we  have  $6.56,  andwe  are  still  46  cents  a  pound  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ledger. 

The  trouble  with  knit  goods  is  that,  unlike  woven  fabrics,  such  goods  are  made 
into  garments  instead  of  being  sold  in  bulk.  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  a  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  will  enable  us  to  start  up  our  idle  knit- 
ting machines,  notwithstanding  our  superior  facilities  for  marketing  goods  through 
our  various  stores  in  the  leading  cities  east  and  west. 

I  am  not  able  to  formulate  a  plan  for  specific  duties  on  knit  goods  that  would  be 
practical. 

Ira  Dimock,  President  Nonotuck  Silk  Co. 

RECEASSIFICATIOX  RECOMMEISTDED. 

(Paragraph  302.) 

New  York,  Deceviber  S9,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  ' 

We  are  in  favor  of  any  reasonable  duty,  btit  this  duty  as  honestly  collected  as 
possible.  Therefore  we  favor  a  partly  specific  duty  and  high  penalties  for  any 
fraud.  As  it  now  is,  silk  and  silk  mixed  goods  are  mostly  imported  by  so-called 
commission  houses  and  sold  for  a  certain  connnission,  which  leaves  all  responsibility 
as  to  the  correctness  of  invoices  to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  This  practice  has 
resulted  in  undervaluations  in  this  branch  alone  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  and  has 
debarred  in  a  great  many  cases  would-be  purchasers  of  goods  in  the  foreign  markets 
from  doing  so.  We  therefore  suggest  that  Schedule  L,  silk  and  silk  goods,  para- 
graph 302,  be  changed  as  below  : 

Schedule  I,  silks  and  silk  goods,  paragraph  302,  should  be  changed  as  follows: 

302.  All  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  («)  if  made  of  raw  silk  warp  and  single 
cotton  filling,  5  cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  (&)  if  made  of  raw 
silk  warp  and  doubled  cotton  filling  or  doubled  silk  warp  and  single  cotton  filling, 
7i  cents  .per  square  yard  and  22^  per  cent  ad  valorem;  (c)  if  made  of  organzine  or 
doubled  silk  warp  and  doubled  cotton  filling,  10  cents  per  square  yard  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  (d)  if  made  of  all  silk,  10  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

(a)  Would  realize,  on  an  average  price  of  20  cents  per  square  yard,  45  per  cent. 

(&)  Would  realize,  on  an  average  price  of  30  cents  per  square  yard,  47^  per  cent. 

(c)  Would  realize,  on  an  average  price  of  40  cents  per  square  yard,  50  per  cent. 

The  chances  also  on  all  silk  goods  for  undervaluations  would  be  greatly  reduced 
and  50  per  cent  surely  collected. 

Bister  &  Schmitt, 
Iviporiers  and  Commission  Merchants,  100-102  Grand  street,  New  York. 
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AD  VALOREM  v.  SPECIFIC  DUTIES  AS  APPLIED 
PRIXCIPALEY  TO  TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  C.  HOVEY,  REPRESENTING  THE   TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Tuesday,  Bccemher  29, 1896. 

Mr.  HovEY  said:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  here  wholly  unprepared  to 
say  anything,  but  I  could  not  have  been  in  the  business  in  which  I  have 
been  engaged  for  three  years  past  without  being  prepared  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  subject  of  undervaluation.  I  think  it  is  the  crying  evil, 
and,  standing  here  as  the  representative  of  my  association,  I  ask,  in  the 
name  of  my  association,  that  this  committee  do  what  they  can  to  frame 
a  law  which  will  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  undervaluation  and  frauds 
upon  the  revenue. 

When,  after  some  years  of  administration,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  informs  the  public  that  in  his  opinion  there  is  a  delicit 
of  825,000,000  a  year  through  and  by  reason  of  undervaluations,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  subject  of  undervaluations,  as  applied  to  the  tar- 
i(f,  is  one  worthy  of  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and 
JMeans  Committee  of  the  House.  It  was  my  privilege  last  summer,  as 
the  representative  of  my  association,  to  go  to  Europe  entirely  on  the 
business  of  my  association.  Part  of  the  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
the  com])anionship  of  members  of  this  committee.  During  my  absence 
of  about  two  months  on  the  other  side  I  visited  thirty-nine  consulates, 
and  I  did  what  I  could  to  learn  what  was  being  done  by  the  Treasury 
Department  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  to  prevent  undervaluation; 
and  that,  added  to  my  daily  contact  with  the  oflBcers  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  New  York  City  and  the  custom -house  officials,  the  appraisers' 
stores,  board  of  S])ecial  agents,  and  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
leads  me,  in  my  oiiicial  capacity,  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  be  verycare- 
iiil  in  the  consideration  of  every  schedule  which  comes  before  you  to 
see  if  by  chance  you  may  not  wipe  away  the  loopholes  that  now  exist 
whereby  the  dishonest  importer  gets  the  advantage  of  the  honest  man. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  gets  the  advantage  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  HovEY.  Yes,  sir.  When,  as  happened  not  very  long  since,  an 
importer  of  silk  goods  imported  and  swore  to  his  invoice — merchandise 
made  of  silk — which  on  a  chemical  analysis  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  the  raw  silk  contained  tlierein  was  more  than  the  total  cost  as 
declared  by  his  invoice,  and  sworn  to  by  him ;  and  when  that  same  man, 
whose  invoice  had  been  advanced  80  i»er  cent  by  the  local  appraiser, 
sustained  by  the  Jioard  of  General  A])praisers,  a])proa('hes  Washington 
witli  the  desire  to  h-dve  tlie  ])enidties  which  natuially  go  with  such  an 
advance  remitted,  and  when  such  ])enalties  are  remitted,  and  because, 
by  reason  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  Attorney-Cieneral  of  the  United 
States,  no  intent  to  commit  Iraud  was  ])roven,  it  seems  tome  that,  as  the 
representative  of  a  business  man's  association,  1  do  not  go  very  far 
wrong  when  I  s;iy  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  That  is  a  fact  that  appears 
on  the  books,  and  any  of  you  gentlemen  can  lind  the  facts  as  I  state 
them,  by  reference. 

Mr.  I'jVAKS.  What  case  was  that? 

Mr.  llovEY.  This  is  a  public  hearing. 
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Mr.  Evans.  There  is  notliiug  secret  about  it  if  the  record  is  public. 

Mr.  HovEY.  1  will  be  very  glad  to  iuform  auy  member  of  the  com- 
mittee privately,  but  I  do  not  care  to  name  the  case  publicly.*  It  seems 
to  us  that  what  is  more  needed  than  anything  else  (because  we  have 
nothiu  g  to  do  with  tariff  making — we  eschew  that)  is  the  question  of  admin- 
istration; and  until  that  question  of  administration  is  settled,  unless 
by  chance  you  arrive  at  specific  duties  on  every  schedule  in  the  tariff, 
which  I  think  may  be  considered  well-nigh  impossible,  you  will  be 
unable  to  collect  the  full  measure  of  duties  as  assessed  or  as  called  for 
by  the  different  schedules  of  the  tariff". 

The  Chairman.  You  would  say  that  so  far  as  specific  duties  can  be 
supplied  that  would  be  a  perfect  remedy? 

Mr.  HovEY.  Yes,  sir;  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman:  The  dishonest 

*  New  York,  January  6,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  Since  my  return  from  Washington  I  Lave,  as  I  promised  you,  been  at 
work  to  secure  the  details  of  the  im])ortation  of  silk  referred  to  by  mo  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  am  now  able  only  to  give  you  such  information  as 
may  serve  you  in  your  endeavor  to  identify  the  case,  for  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
offer  you  exact  details. 

The  case  referred  to  covers  two  importations  of  Mr.  Harry  Robinson  some  time 
during  October,  1895.  The  merchandise  was  advanced  by  the  local  examiner  very 
considerably.  On  appeal  to  a  single  general  ajjpraiser  the  advance  made  by  the 
examiner  was  not  only  sustained  but  increased.  On  appeal  to  a  full  board  the  final 
decision  established  values  above  the  local  examiner's,  but  under  those  ascertained 
by  the  single  appraiser.  The  estimated  duties  on  entry  were  about  $2,800.  The 
duties  as  finally  arrived  at  by  the  full  l)oard  (including,  of  course,  penal  duties, 
so  called)  amounted  to  over  $10,000.  I  can  not  give  exact  figures.  They  will,  how- 
ever, be  proven  to  be  approximately  correct  if  you  will  consult  with  Mr.  Ely, 
assistant  district  attorney.  So  far  I  have  proceeded  in  my  endeavor  to  secure  abso- 
lute figures  for  your  guidance. 

In  my  remark  I  made  the  statement  that  expert  analysis  in  this  case  had  developed 
the  fact  that  the  merchandise  in  question  had  been  invoiced  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  raw  material  therein.  This  statement  can,  I  believe,  be  substantiated  by  the 
testimony  in  the  case. 

The  above  statements  were  made  by  me  on  information  which  I  believed  trust- 
worthy. I  am  sure,  from  what  I  now  learn,  that  the  confidence  which  I  placed  in 
my  informant  was  well  grounded. 

The  second  part  of  my  statement,  namely,  that  these  penalties  had  been  remitted, 
was  likewise  made  by  me  on  information  which  I  believed  to  be  trustworthy.  I 
wish  now  to  state  as  emphatically  that  this  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
The  case  is  now  before  the  United  States  commissioner  in  remission  proceedings. 

It  was  my  intention  to  be  present  in  Washington  to-morrow  at  the  hearing  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  I  might  make  this  statement  as  publicly,  and 
give  to  it  the  same  currency  as  that  given  to  my  remarks  which  this  letter  calls 
forth. 

Being  prevented  from  doing  so,  however,  I  send  this  communication  to  you  for 
such  use  as  you  choose  to  make  of  it.  I  venture  to  suggest,  however,  that  you  show 
it  to  Mr.  Dingley  and  his  associates  on  the  committee,  to  whom  this  correction  is 
equally  due. 

I  desire  to  emphatically  deny  that  an  attack  upon  your  administration  was  in  any 
sense  the  purpose  of  my  remarks.  I  used  this  case  (which  I  fully  l)elieved  to  be  a 
bona  fide  one)  only  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  in  proving  intent  to  commit  fraud, 
and  what  the  result  is  when  such  proof  is  missing. 

One  does  not  look  back  with  pleasiire  upon  a  circumstance  such  as  this.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not,  for  two  good  reasons :  First,  tlie  statement  made  has  been  taken  as  a 
reflection  upon  you  and  your  administration.  This  was  farthest  from  my  thought, 
for  I  have  expressed  myself  too  frequently,  both  in  public  and  in  conversation,  along 
lines  quite  the  reverse;  secondly,  one  must  over  regret  having  made  a  statement, 
however  unwittingly,  which  facts  will  not  substantiate. 

Trusting  that  the  above  will  place  you  in  position  to  identify  the  case,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  correct  an  evil  of  which  I  was  the  innocent  cause,  I  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.   C.   HOVEY. 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Hamlin, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  WashuKjton,  D,  C. 
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importer,  under  ad  valorem  duties,  must  liaA'e  collusion  with  a  maii  ou 
the  other  side  of  the  Avater,  who  is  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  Under  specific  duties,  assisted  by  the  use  of  the  yardstick  or 
the  use  of  scales,  they  must  have  collusion  with  a  Government  employee, 
both  he  and  the  Government  employee  being"  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  and  you  know  far  better  than  I  how  few  cases  there 
have  been  where  punishment  has  followed  undervaluation  when  proven. 

I  realize  from  what  has  been  said  and  from  the  Attorney-General's 
decision  that  the  stumbling-block  is  the  proof  that  is  lacking  of  intent 
to  commit  fraud;  and  yet  I  dare  say  that  if  I  should  continuously  pass 
a  counterfeit  coin  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  my  intent  to 
commit  fraud.  I  simply  ask  that  these  gentlemen  whose  invoices  are 
constantly  being  advanced  shall  be  looked  uj)on  with  some  suspicion, 
and  the  fact  that  their  goods  are  being  advanced  from  10  to  15,  25,  50, 
GO,  70,  or  100  per  cent  shall  not  entitle  them  to  the  same  consideration 
as  is  given  those  gentlemen  whose  names  never  appear  before  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  excepting  on  the  question  of  classification. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  put  to  me,  but  have  no 
further  statement  to  make  except  to  once  again  impress  upon  you,  in 
the  name  of  150  manufacturers,  importers,  jobbers,  and  retail  dealers 
of  this  country,  that  you  will,  in  formulating  a  tariff,  realize  that  if  you 
can  establish  specific  duties  you  are  taking  a  very  far  step  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  having  made  investigations  in  Europe 
as  a  representative  of  your  association.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  tariffs 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  are  almost  exclusively  specific 
in  their  duties? 

Mr.  HovEY.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  that 
there  are  two  nations  in  the  world  still  clinging  to  ad  valorem  duties; 
one  is  the  great  United  States  and  the  other  is  Turkey.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  in  a  tariff  almost  exclu- 
sively ad  valorem,  particularly  addressing  yourself  to  the  textile  sched- 
ule, for  any  administration  to  i)revent  undervaluation  to  any  very  great 
measure  ? 

i\Ir.  HovEY.  Absolutely  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  spoke  of  rates  being  advanced  10  or  100  per 
cent.  Is  it  not  true  that  many  kinds  of  goods  in  Europe  are  sold  at 
least  10  or  15  per  cent  less  to  be  exported  to  America  than  the  price 
at  which  they  sell  in  Europe? 

Mr.  HovEY.  I  suppose  it  so  happens,  as  it  happens  in  this  country. 
A  man  in  New  York  will  sell  goods  ])erhaps  5  or  10  per  cent  less  to 
Boston  than  to  Chicago  if  he  has  already  sold  to  Chicago  and  established 
his  market  price  there. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  is  it  not  true  that  where  the  movements  are 
made  to  raise  the  invoices  it  develops  many  times  that  the  goods  were 
actually  bought  at  the  prise  invoiced  in  Europe? 

Mr.  HovEY.  I  don't  think  so.  Most  of  our  trouble  comes  from  goods 
consigned  not  to  the  party  who  actually  receives  them,  but  to  the  stool 
pigeon  I  have  already  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  invoiced  price  should  show  the  value  of  goods 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country,  not  what  they  may  have  been 
bought  for  in  some  special  case.  The  trouble  is  in  the  great  variety  of 
goods,  particularly  textiles.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the  market 
value  is. 

Mr.  llovEY.  Very  difficult  indeed,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  recollect  particularly  the  article  of  varnish  about 
ten  years  ago.    Proof  was  very  positive  they  sold  it  in  Europe  to  go 
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to  Ameriea  at  a  less  price  tliaii  it  was  sold  to  be  used  in  Enr>land,  and 
yet  the  Goveinnieiit  raised  it  to  (lie  averajie  price  in  England. 

Mr.  HovEY.  1  have  no  doubt  that  obtains  at  times.  It  must  neces- 
sarily obtain. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  say  one  word  more — I  dealt  on  this  point  at 
some  length  the  last  time  I  appeared  before  your  honorable  commit- 
tee— that  so  long  as  a  stool  pigeon,  a  man  who  has  no  interest  whatso- 
ever in  the  merchandise  which  lie  enters  at  the  >.ew  York  custom-house, 
is  permitted  to  stand  as  the  bona  tide  importer  of  these  goods,  so  long 
will  the  United  States  Government  have  trouble  in  collecting  its  duties; 
and  I  ask  any  gentleman  here  Avhat  reason,  other  tlian  a  dishonest  one, 
can  suggest  to  a  merchant  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, or  Chicago  the  putting  out  of  his  hands,  temporarily  you  may  say, 
but  even  for  a  second  of  time,  the  right,  title,  and  interest  to  his  mer- 
chandise, which  he  has  paid  for  and  which  he  owns;  and  yet  the  rec- 
ords of  the  New  York  custom-house  will  show  tliat  a  large  quantity  of 
goods  are  daily  being  imported  into  New  York  for  John  Jones,  who  is 
the  real  owner  of  the  goods,  by  Charles  Smith,  who  has  no  interest  in 
the  goods  whatsoever. 

When  I  brought  that  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  I  was  told  that  it  could  not  be  stopped.  Far  be  it  from  me, 
not  being  a  lawyer,  to  combat  that  opinion.  I  simply  say  this:  That 
when  I  was  an  importer  of  merchandise  from  Calcutta  and  China  and 
Japan  of  goods  which  arrived  in  this  country,  via  San  Francisco,  I  fur- 
nished the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  power  of  attorney  by  which  and 
under  which  they  made  entry  of  my  merchandise  in  my  name,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  that  same  rule  should  not  obtain  on  merchandise  coming 
over  the  border — either  our  northern  border  through  Canada  or  south- 
ern border  through  Mexico — or  certainly  through  the  port  of  New  York; 
and  yet  the  name  of  the  bona  fide  importer  is  disclosed  when  the 
importation  is  known  and  the  entry  is  made.  The  result  is  that  in 
many  instances,  as  you  will  find  by  investigation,  the  man  who  is 
responsible  to  the  United  States  Government  for  the  payment  of  those 
duties  is  not  on  record  as  having  sworn  to  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
know  of  any  other  invoice.  The  stool  pigeon  can  do  that  and  not  put 
himself  open  to  a  charge  of  perjury. 

The  Chairman.  Your  experience  has  brought  you  into  close  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacturers  of  textiles'? 

Mr.  HovEY.  Entirely  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  experience  in  reference  to  the  extent 
of  the  undervaluation  of  textiles?  Take,  for  example,  the  woolen  sched- 
ule, which  is  largely  ad  valorem*? 

Mr.  HovEY.  1  think  it  is  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  undertake  to  say  what  you  would  judge^ 
to  be  the  average  undervaluation  ? 

Mr.  HovEY.  I  could  not  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  On  silks  I  believe 
I  am  on  record  before  this  committee  as  having  expressed  an  opinion — 
which  I  said  was  rather  a  tentative  one — that  the  duty  was  40  per  cent, 
and  that  I  didn't  think  we  <!ollected  over  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  under  the  present  law  on  wools,  except  a 
small  body  of  the  cheaper  goods,  is  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  HovEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Government  gets  much  over  35  per  cent  of  the  real  valuation  of  those 
goods  ? 

Mr.  HovEY.  I  don't  think  it  does.     At  the  same  time  I  desire  to  be 
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placed  on  record  as  saying  tliat  it  is  very  difficult  to  name  any  percent- 
age. The  records  of  the  boards  of  g'eueral  appraisers  will  prove  my 
point.  1  do  not  go,  and  need  not  go,  beyond  the  records  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  prove  my  point. 


U:^^DEI?YALUATIO]S^  AISTD  OEIENTAI.  COMPE- 

TITIOlSr. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Decemher  S8,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  most  earnestly  recommend  a  sitecific  duty  on  silk  goods,  -whether  the  same  be 
made  from  all-worm  sill<  or  part  silk  or  any  substitute  tor  silk.  Ad  valorem  dnties 
open  the  gates  for  undervaluations  aud  has  been  the  curse  of  the  present  tarilf.  A 
specific  duty  enables  the  custom-house  officers  to  determine  the  amount  of  duty  to 
be  paid  at  the  port  of  entry  by  simply  getting  at  the  weight  of  the  goods. 

The  labor  on  silk  goods  costs  in  Japan  about  25  cents  per  pound.  In  this  country 
it  costs  about  $5.25  per  pound.  Labor  that  costs  here  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day  can 
1)6  obtained  in  ,Ta]ian  from  5  to  8  cents  per  day.  The  .Japanese,  in  addition  to  tlie 
cheap  labor,  have  the  most  improved  machinery  to  -work  with.  Within  the  jiast  few 
years  they  have  ruined  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  any  clnss  of  goods  they 
have  taken  hold  of.  I  refer  you  to  Robert  Porter,  ex-yuperiutendent  of  United  States 
Census,  who  has  recently  been  in  Japan,  to  confirm  what  I  say  in  this  regard.  I  also 
refer  you  to  Vice-President-elect  Hol>art,  who  is  familiar  with  the  effects  of  Japanese 
competition  on  the  silk  industry  of  this  country.  Silk  goods  should  pay  a  duty  of 
at  least  $5.25  per  pound.  I  repeat  that  this  duty  should  be  laid  on  all  goods  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  silk  or  any  silk  substitutes. 

I  think  that  raw  silk,  as  well  as  spun  silk,  should  be  admitted  free.  Raw  silk  ia 
now  and  has  been  free  for  many  years,  as  it  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country. 
Spun  silk  has  been  paying  a  duty  of  about  30  per  cent,  and  is  only  produced  here  to 
a  very  limited  extent. 

Saxony  Manufactuking  Co. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER. 

(Paragraphs  303  and  306.) 

STATEMENT    OF    JOHN    NORRIS,    BUSINESS    MANAGER    OF    THE 
NEW  YORK  WORLD. 

Thuesday,  December  31,  1896. 

Mr.  IToRRis  said :  I  am  business  manager  of  the  New  York  World. 
I  speak  only  for  one  newspaper,  although  I  think  I  express  the  views 
of  nearly  every  newspaper  published  in  the  United  States.  I  speak  as 
the  consumer  of  one-thirteenth  of  all  the  news  paper  used  in  the  United 
States.  The  New  York  World  uses  about  110  tons  of  paper  on  every 
mill  working  day,  and  the  total  product  of  the  country  is  about  1,400 
to  1,500  tons  a  day.  I  do  not  appear  before  the  committee  to  present 
any  request,  either  for  the  newspaper  or  for  ijublishers  generally ;  but 
I  felt  that  it  was  due  to  this  committee  that  someone  should  come  here 
to  advise  it  formally  of  the  fact  that  the  news-paper  mauufacturers  of 
the  United  States  have  perfected  their  arrangements  for  a  combination 
by  which  every  newspaper  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  central  selling 
agency  and  by  which  the  price  of  news  paper  shall  be  raised,  and  by 
which  these  gentlemen  shall  derive  an  additional  profit  of  from  $5,000,000 
to  $6,000,000  a  year  out  of  their  investment,  and  thereby  tax  knowledge 
and  diminish  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  newspaper  press  and 
book-printing  resources  of  the  United  States.  There  are  about  24  mills 
in  the  Eastern  combination,  and  on  December  15  there  was  a  meeting 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  manufacturers  of  white 
paper  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Of  the  manufacturers  of  news  paper,  and  also  men 
representing  the  wood-pulp  interest,  which  constitutes  from  75  to  85 
and  possibly  90  per  cent  of  the  material  that  goes  into  news  paper. 
These  folks  have  a  protection  of  10  per  cent  on  wood  pulp  and  of  15  per 
cent  on  paper.  I  have  not  had  access  to  the  recent  Treasury  statement, 
but  I  am  confident  that  there  is  no  news  paper  made  at  present  for 
importations  into  the  United  States;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  mills  of 
this  country  are  sending  all  of  their  surplus  to  England  and  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  present  calculation  is  that  that  market,  when  ocean 
freights  are  not  boomed  too  high  by  wheat  shipments,  will  take  about 
200  tons  a  day. 

The  imports  of  wood  pnl]3, 1  think,  in  one  year  amounted  in  value  to 
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about  $090,000,  on  which  the  gross  revenue  to  the  Government  would 
be  about  8tJl>,000.  The  manufacturers  set  up  all  sorts  of  i)retenses  and 
claims  with  regard  to  the  hard  times  and  their  inability  to  meet  the 
competition  of  new  mills,  and  of  those  which  are  unable  to  market  their 
products  except  by  breaking  prices;  but  the  fact  is,  that  for  the  last 
ten  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  the  cheapening  of  the 
price  of  paper,  and  I  submit  that  there  is  nothing  which  has  done  more 
to  make  an  epoch  in  our  history  than  the  manufacture  or  the  cheapen- 
ing prices  of  paper  and  the  construction  of  fast  and  cheap  printing 
presses,  by  i-eason  of  the  advantages  which  it  gives  to  all  of  the  people 
to  secure  educational  facilities  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  wood  pulp  would  be 
the  best  material  from  which  news  paper  could  be  made.  It  was 
regarded  then  just  as  shoddy  was  in  connection  with  wool.  But  improve- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  the  cost  has  been  cheapened  so  that 
within  eight  years  the  price  of  news  paper  has  been  reduced  from  4 
cents  to  less  than  2  cents  today.  Machines  have  been  increased  in 
speed.  They  have  increased  in  width  so  that  a  given  amount  of  labor 
will  produce  a  very  considerably  larger  output  of  paper.  Grinders  to 
turn  the  logs  into  pulp  have  been  made,  and  those  processes  have  been 
improved,  and  this  present  combine  is  simply  a  protest  or  an  effort  on 
behalf  mainly  of  proprietors  of  poorly  located  mills  tributary  to  denuded 
lands  and  upon  exhausted  water  courses  to  combat  the  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  The  mills  which  are  located  upon  water  routes  to 
the  great  markets  of  the  country,  which  have  limitless  forests  for  their 
resources  and  with  cheap  water  powers,  can  make  paper  so  that  it  can 
be  sold  profitably  in  the  market  for  less  than  If  cents  per  pound.  The 
tendency  is  in  that  direction  more  and  more.  The  aim  of  this  combi- 
nation is  to  keep  the  price  up  to  about  2^  cents  a  pound.  The  riding 
rate  now  is  close  to  2  cents,  and  they  expect,  by  clipping  off  all  sorts  ot 
concessions  which  have  been  made  to  publishers,  by  charging  on  weight 
instead  of  production,  and  by  numerous  little  things  (in  which  the  com- 
mittee can  hardly  be  interested)  they  will  derive  an  advantage  equiva- 
lent to  about  half  a  cent  per  pound. 

I  felt  that  it  was  due  to  you  that  this  information  should  be  submitted 
to  you  in  order  that  in  any  kind  of  revenue  or  tariff"  reform  you  could 
consider  how  far  such  a  combination,  organized  for  private  interest,  and 
taxing  knowledge  and  reducing  the  facilities  for  information,  should  be 
permitted  to  take  advantage  of  any  Congressional  regulation  or  tariff 
restriction  to  further  that  charter  of  monopoly. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  is  now  15  per  cent  on  paper. 

Mr,  NoiiKis.  Yes,  sir.  Practically  no  news  paper  is  imported.  That 
is  simply  a  prohibitive  duty. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  see  from  this  book  that  there  were  45,000  tons 
imported  in  189G. 

Mr.  NoKRis.  Of  news  paper f  No,  sir;  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  says  printing  pai)er,  suitable  only  for  books  and 
news  paper. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  may  be  book  paper,  it  may  be  finely  cut  pai)er,  but 
the  only  place  where  any  materials  entering  into  news  i)aper  could  come 
from  would  be  Canada,  where  there  are  throe  mills,  one  at  Sault  ISte. 
Marie,  the  Larantide,  and  some  lumber  c()m])anies  connected  with  the 
Glens  Falls,  and  one  or  two  other  large  mills  which  ship  down  by  the 
way  of  IIu(lson  Kiver  the  lumber  cut  into  sticks  about  two  feet  long. 
Practically  no  ])ai)er  of  that  kind  (;ou]d  be  imported  because  home 
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mauufacturers  could  more  than  meet  that  competition,  and  they  are 
to-day  supplying  England  at  the  rate  of  about  200  tons  a  day. 

Mr.  Payne.  1  did  not  suppose  there  was  any  news  paper  exported. 

The  Chairman.  From  this  report  I  see  that  in  1803  there  was 
imported  1,637,321  tons,  and  in  1890  1,772,179  tons. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  might  be  book  paper  sent  for  special  purposes, 
but,  so  far  as  news  paper  is  concerned,  the  Glens  Falls  mills  which  sup- 
j)ly  us,  turn  out  220  tons  a  day,  and  another  factory  120  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  This  paper  is  worth  0  and  7  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Our  paper  is  worth  only  about  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  think  taking  off  this  duty  would  have  any 
effect  on  the  trust  or  combination  controlling  i)rices"? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  would  simply  make  impossible  any  combination  in  so 
far  as  it  attempted  to  raise  tlie  price  of  paper.  It  would  be  an  auto- 
matic check  upon  any  monopoly. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  we  imported  none  in  competition  with  that  produced 
by  a  combination  how  would  it  operate  as  a  check? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  would  simply  force  them  to  keep  their  price  down  15 
per  cent  below  the  rate  at  which  they  could  sustain  a  combination. 
The  point  on  which  this  combination  now  builds  is  that  it  has  obtained 
all  of  the  available  water  powers. 

Mr.  Tawney.  My  point  is,  if  we  imported  none  to  come  into  compe- 
tition with  that  which  is  i)roduced  by  the  combination,  or  could  import 
none,  how  would  removing  the  duty  affect  the  combination'? 

Mr.  ISToRRis,  To  day  the  duty  is  prohibitive.  If  you  will  allow  me  I 
will  continue  the  point  I  started  out  to  make.  It  was  this:  This  com- 
bination has  obtained,  or  claims  that  it  has  obtained,  all  the  available 
water  sites  for  power.  Paper  can  not  be  made  by  any  other  process 
except  water  power,  whicli  makes  it  sufficiently  cheap  to  enable  them 
to  grind  their  pulp.  They  have  also  obtained  control  of  all  the  spruce 
tracts,  which  make  the  best  pulp,  and  therefore  they  have  the  entire 
industry  absolutely  at  their  control.  However,  in  Canada  there  are 
exhaust] ess  forests  and  water  powers  that  would  be  sufficient  to  supply 
any  amount  up  to  an  output  of  2,000  tons  per  day.  The  mere  fact  that 
that  is  possible,  with  the  duty  off  paper,  would  entirely  check  that  com- 
bination. They  are  protected  to  an  extent  by  distance.  The  fact  of 
transportation  would  be  a  factor. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  maintain  that  i^aper  would  be  imported  into  this 
country,  were  it  not  for  this  duty"? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  it  might,  yes;  and  that  if  the  duty  were  removed 
it  would  simply  be  an  additional  check  against  this  tax  on  knowledge. 
The  fact  that  the  denudation  of  the  forests  would  be  materially  affected 
might  be  one  fact  for  Congressional  consideration.  There  are  about 
400,000  acres  each  year  taken  for  this  purpose,  although  a  considerable 
part  of  it  is  now  taken  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  are  of  the  idea  that  all  pulp  mills  are  on  water 
courses.  You  are  wrong  there,  because  in  my  city  there  are  two  pulp 
mills. 

Mr.  NoRRis,  What  is  your  city"? 

Mr.  Steele.  Marion,  Ind.  There  is  water  running  by,  but  we  don't 
use  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ISToRRis.  This  does  not  come  in  competition 

Mr.  Steele.  It  grinds  pulp  for  the  market,  and  for  the  Eastern 
market. 

Mr.  ISToRRis.  We  are  not  aware,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  any  of  that 
pulp  ever  comes  to  us. 
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Mr.  Steele.  I  want  to  inform  yon  tliat  wo  are  going-  to  be  in  it, 

Mr.  iSToREis.  Up  in  the  Fox  Kiver  region,  as  soon  as  tlie  lake  level 
fell,  these  niannfacturers  there  attenii)tecl  to  pnt  in  steam  power  in 
order  that  they  might  grind  the  pnlp,  but  they  found  that  the  cost  of 
steam  power  was  five  times  as  much  as  water  j)ower. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  would  say,  further,  that  the  steam  power  costs  us 
nothing. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  must  be  over  a  volcano,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
then. 

Mr.  Steele.  No;  we  have  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Payne,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  Canada  there  were  mills 
with  sufficient  water  power  to  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  XoRRTS.  There  is  one  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  the  American  side. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  Canadian  side,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  on  the  Canadian  side  there  was  sufficient  water 
power  to  produce  all  the  paper  this  country  could  consume. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir ;  all  the  news  paper. 

Mr.  Payne.  With  free  news  paper  would  not  the  lower  wages  in 
Canada  enable  them  to  take  our  entire  market  f 

Mr.  iSfoRRis.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Payne.  Why  not? 

Mr.  NoRRTS.  Because  they  are  protected  by  transportation  rates. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  all  the  ijrotection  there  would  be, 

Mr.  KoERis,  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  the 
wood  pulp  that  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  mannCactured 
from  wood  cut  in  Canada  and  shipped  by  canal  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes;  so  that  the  freight  rates  do  not  seem  to  protect 
our  people  who  produce  the  timber  here  now.  But  you  think  the  freight 
rates  would  protect  on  paper, 

Mr.  NoRRis.  1  did  not  come  to  discuss  the  general  proposition.  All 
I  came  here  for  was  to  submit  the  mere  information,  and  leave  you  to 
thrash  it  out  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Tawney,  You  state  that  this  combination  comprises  practically 
all  of  the  paper  mills  and  pulp  mills  in  the  United  States.  Do  you 
know  that  to  be  a  fact  or  not? 

Mr.  ISToRRis.  I  do ;  every  large  paper  manufacturer  that  I  know,  and 
I  think,  as  the  best  customer  of  the  paper  companies,  I  know  all  of 
them, 

Mr,  Tawney,  Is  it  the  object  of  that  trust  to  control  the  price  and 
the  out]mt? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Absolutely,  by  the  location  of  a  central  agency  in  our 
building. 

Mr.  Tawney,  When  was  this  organization  or  combination  created? 

Mr.  NoRuis.  It  has  been  in  ])rocess  of  germination  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  the  lawyers  are  now  tinkering  on  the  fringes  of  it.  The  manufac 
turers  have  settled  all  of  the  details  among  themselves,  and  I  think  that 
within  the  last  forty-eight  hours  it  has  been  practically  closed.  That  is 
the  assurance  that  I  get  from  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  combination. 

Mr.  Tawnioy.  Tliere  are  paper  mills  as  far  west  as  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  also  mills  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  How  about 
those? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  should  say  that  the  State  of  Washington  would  not 
be  comprised  within  that,  and  I  should  say  that  Nebraska  would  not  be 
comprised  within  that  combination,  1  may  have  been  inaccurate  in  my 
statement  that  all  of  the  news-paper  concerns  were  in  this  combination. 
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I  should  have  stated,  possibly,  that  all  of  the  large  news-paper  interests 
are  in  the  combination.  I  can  ,yive  you  a  list  of  the  mills  in  the  East 
and  the  representatives  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  you  think  that  this  duty  of  15  per  cent  here  would 
be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  those  industries  that  are  not  part  of 
the  combination  or  trust? 

Mr.  IsToRRis.  They  are  not  material.  They  do  not  produce  six  per 
cent  of  the  total  product. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  understand  you,  then,  that  you  are  not  certain  that 
this  combination  has  been  completed! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Well,  I  have  stated  in  detail  the  extent  of  my  knowl- 
edge. They  assure  me  that  all  of  the  practical  details  have  been 
adjusted  among  themselves — all  of  the  questions  of  the  central  agency, 
the  designation  of  the  gentleman  who  is  to  go  to  London  to  repre- 
sent the  combination,  the  gentleman  who  is  to  be  assigned  to  Chicago, 
and  the  gentleman  who  will  control  the  business  in  New  York,  where 
they  will  have  an  office  in  the  World  building. 

The  Chairman.  If  news  paper  should  be  put  on  the  free  list,  would 
not  the  effect  of  that  be  to  stop  all  the  mills  in  this  country,  if  they 
can  go  to  Canada  and  take  advantage  of  the  spruce  supply? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir;  it  would  simply  check  the  tendency  of  this 
combination  toward  higher  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  not  be  able  to  make  more  profit,  getting 
labor  cheaper  in  Canada  and  getting  their  stock  cheaper,  if  it  should 
be  put  on  the  free  list?  Would  they  not  transfer  the  industry  to 
Canada — not  only  the  industry  but  the  combination? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir.  It  would  be  too  large.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble, as  much  so  as  a  combination  of  laboring  men  or  a  combination  of 
farmers. 

Mr.  Steele.  Suppose  you  put  timber  on  the  tax  list  and  paper  on 
the  free  list;  what  would  be  the  effect? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  no  apprehension  that  you  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  is  the  character  of  the  timber  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Spruce.  Poplar  is  used  in  some  of  the  Southern  local- 
ities, but  spruce  is  mainly  used. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  old  does  the  timber  have  to  be?  Do  you  use  small 
sticks? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  We  use  logs  of  very  considerable  size;  about  12  inches. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  can  not  profitably  make  it  out  of  young  timber? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  EussELL.  You  think  it  is  proper  to  put  news  paper  on  the  free 
list  and  leave  paper  used  for  books  on  the  dutiable  list? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Understand,  I  am  not  here  to  suggest  anything.  I  really 
came  with  no  opinions  on  the  subject.  I  did  not  even  examine  your 
schedule  to  see  whether  books  and  news  paper  were  in  the  same 
grouping. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  have  not  an  opinion  whether  news  papers  should 
be  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Where  there  is  a  menace  to  practically  all  of  the  popu- 
lation in  a  tax  on  knowledge,  amounting  to  $6,000,000  a  year,  I  should 
say  that  if  Congress  had  to  deal  with  a  combination  or  trust  or  pool 
that  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  its  limitations  or  revenue  measures, 
that  Congress  would  be  justified,  simply  for  public  protection,  in  putting 
news  paper  on  the  free  list  and  pul})  on  the  free  list,  or  putting  pulp 
and  not  pai)er  on  the  free  list. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  I  uiiderstaiid  you  to  say  tliat  this  tax  on  knowledge, 
of  which  yon  speak,  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  combination  has  been 
created  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competition  and  absolutely  con- 
trolling the  price  of  that  product. 

Mr.  NoERis.  That  is  accurate.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Steele.  That  a  combination  is  to  be  formed? 

Mv.  NoRKis.  That  a  combination  is  practically  formed. 

Mr.  Tawney.  That  might  be  a  very  iniportant  consideration  for  the 
committee;  but  before  acting  on  it  we  ought  to  have  some  positive  infor- 
mation whether  the  combination  has  been  created,  and  if  so,  whether 
or  not  it  is  created  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  NoEEis.  It  is  created  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  economies  on 
four  or  five  different  lines.  That  by  dispensing  with  the  salesmen  and 
various  selling  agencies  they  think  they  could  save  half  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year — by  reducing  the  force  of  traveling  men  and  making  econo- 
mies in  that  respect;  second,  that  they  could  economize  ultimately, 
not  immediately,  upon  the  supplies  which  they  buy  from  supply  men; 
third,  that  they  could  save  a  great  deal  of  money  by  savings  of  railroad 
rates,  where,  for  instance,  a  mill  in  Pittsburg  or  Buffalo  prefers  the  out- 
put of  Otis  Falls  or  Eumford  Falls  instead  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  selling 
agency  would  give  it  Niagara  Falls  i)aper  at  a  price,  and  if  it  indicated 
a  wish  for  Eumford  Falls  paper  it  could  have  it,  but  it  must  pay  the 
difference  in  transportation;  and  there  would  be  a  basis  price,  so  that 
l)ractically  this  combination  would  put  a  penalty  on  every  publisher 
who  did  not  take  the  particular  product  of  paper  which  was  designated 
for  it. 

Mr,  Russell.  This  proposed  combination  affects  only  news  papers'? 

The  ChaiPiMAN.  Do  you  know  what  i)roi)ortion  of  the  product  of 
pa]:)er  in  the  country  is  included  in  this  combination.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  on  that  subject"? 

Mr.  NoRKis.  There  might  be  6  or  7  per  cent  of  the  present  mills — 
small  two-machine  mills  which  can  only  operate  to-day  by  reason  of 
some  local  demand  where  there  are  no  railroad  rates  ni)on  it,  but  the 
fact  that  large  12  and  14  machine  mills  have  been  established  during 
all  their  operations  upon  a  wholesale  basis  and  introducing  the  latest 
and  most  economic  machinery,  has  driven  the  little  fellows,  practically 
an  of  them,  out  of  news  paper  manufacture,  and  they  have  gone  into 
books  or  manila  or  wrap])ings.  Of  course  as  soon  as  this  combination 
rose,  the  effect  would  be  that  a  market  would  be  created  for  the  snuill 
mills  when  the  price  had  been  raised  to  the  point  at  which  it  would  be 
profitable  for  these  mills  to  again  make  news  paper. 

We  have  no  serious  apprehension  that  at  any  future  day  there  will 
have  been  much  of  an  increase  in  the  i^rice  of  paper  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  newspaper  publishers  would  probably  build  their  own  mills, 
and  that  there  would  be  competition  engendered  and  a  premium  would 
be  put  upon  the  iutroduction  of  economic  methods.  For  instance,  a 
pul])  grinder  to-day  will  turn  out  about  4  tons  of  ground  wood.  Within 
the  last  week  a  grinder  has  been  ]mt  upon  the  market  which,  with  less 
])ower,  will  turn  out  7  tons,  so  that  the  mill,  with  practically  no  increase 
in  the  cost  of  its  equipment,  will  be  able  to  turn  out  twice  the  quantity. 
That,  of  course,  insures  us  an  economy  in  manufacture,  so  that  ulti- 
mately there  will  have  been  an  inducement  for  the  location  of  news 
l^aper  mills  which,  inside  of  a  year,  will  have  closed  about  lialf  of  the 
mills  which  are  in  that  combination,  and  it  Mill  result  in  an  overpro- 
duction, violent  fluctuation,  and  reduction  of  the  market  price  without 
going  to  Canada.  The  only  thonght  1  had  was  that  Congress  had  a 
chance,  in  this  particular  matter,  where  no  revenue  came  from  news 
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paper,  to  put  a  menace  upon  any  such  combination  as  that  which  has 
been  practically  formed. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  your  idea  is  that  if  this  trust  was  let  alone,  in  less 
than  a  year  it  would  destroy  itself? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  all  trusts  will,  other  than  those  which  have  a 
particular  advantage  like  the  Standard  Oil  trust. 


STATEMENT    OF    HON.    WILLIAM    A.    RUSSELL,    EX-MEMBER    OF 
CONGRESS  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  EussELL  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  somewhat 
under  a  disadvantage  in  undertaking  to  answer  my  friend  Mr.  Norris, 
who  has  preceded  me,  from  the  foct  tliat  I  have  not  been  here  to  hear 
his  argument.  It  was  my  own  fault,  however.  But  I  understand  that 
he  is  asking  you  to  put  wood  pulp  on  the  free  list,  and  possibly,  paper. 
Am  I  correct"? 

Mr.  Payne.  Paper  for  newspapers. 

Mr.  EussELL.  And  wood  pulp  as  well? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  don't  think  he  mentioned  it  specifically. 

Several  Members.  Yes,  both. 

Mr.  iSToRRis.  Both,  if  necessary  to  break  the  combination. 

Mr.  EussELE.  And  he  bases  that  request  or  demand  on  a  statement 
that  there  is  a  combination  of  paper  manufacturers  who  have  come 
together  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  priceof  paper — or  a  combi- 
nation practically  formed,  as  I  understand  it.  I  deny  both  that  there 
is  a  combination  formed,  or  practically  formed,  or  that  any  combination, 
or  any  consideration  of  this  matter,  by  the  paper  manufacturers  which 
contemplates  raising  the  price  of  paper  at  all.  Mr.  Norris  knows  this 
as  well  as  anybody,  or  as  well  as  any  manufacturer  knows,  because 
he  has  been  tested  on  that.  If  there  is  any  fear  that  the  price  ol  paper 
would  be  advanced,  naturally  the  paper  consumer,  who  buys  his  paper  by 
making  contracts  for  a  year  and  two  years  and  sometimes  longer,  if  he 
was  offered  paper  at  the  same  price  that  was  existing  when  the  paper 
manufacturers  were  considering  this  thing,  would  protect  himself  by 
making  contracts.  They  fail  to  do  that.  They  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  paper  manufacturers,  in  a  business  that  ranks,  I  think,  fourth  or 
fifth  in  the  industries  of  this  country,  have  for  many  years,  or  since 
my  business  experience  began,  had  to  come  here  and  defend  themselves 
from  having  wood  pulp  and  paper  put  on  the  free  list  for  the  advantage 
of  the  newspaper  publishers.  We  contend  that  that  is  not  a  fair  treat- 
ment. The  duties  on  paper  and  pulp  are  very  much  lower  than  on  most 
any  other  manufactured  article — 10  per  cent  on  pulp  and  15  per  cent  on 
news  paper.  It  does  not  meet  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor 
in  the  countries  from  which  we  fear  eomj>etition.  And  Mr.  Norris 
knows  very  well  where  and  why  we  fear  comi^etition  from  Canada. 
You  may  be  incredulous,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  the  object 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  gentlemen  had,  who  a  year  and  a  half  ago  came 
together,  was  to  consider  whether  they  could  not  put  their  plants  together , 
and  operate  them  so  that  they  might  effect  great  economies,  and  be  able 
to  better  compete  with  the  outside  competition  that  might  come. 

By  a  calculation  then  made  we  found,  I  thinkit  was,  $1,500,000  would 
be  saved  on  the  output  of  the  various  mills  by  concentrating;  that  is, 
instead  of  each  individual  concern  having  an  organization  to  sell  its 
paper,  and  a  man  to  make  its  purchases,  and  a  man  to  do  this  and  do 
that  in  the  various  branches  of  this  manufacture,  at  good  round  salaries, 
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we  found  that  we  might  employ  one-tenth  part  of  the  men  in  the  selling 
department,  put  the  purchases  into  one  party's  hands,  and  so  on  through 
the  list,  and  save  $1,000,000.  Now,  they  did  not  contemplate  saving 
that  to  themselves.  They  did  not  ask  for  it.  They  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  were  engaged  in  a  business  that  was  susceptible  to  this  sort 
of  an  attack  that  is  going  on  here  every  time  the  tariff  comes  before 
Congress.  We  understand  the  power  of  the  press,  the  influence  it  has, 
and  we  fear  it  just  as  much  as  anybody.  We  are  not  insensible  to  that, 
and  we  get  it  every  time  the  tariff  is  under  consideration,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  greatest  effort  on  ourjiart  that  we  maintain  any  protection  at  all. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  this.  We  have  not  provoked  it  and  there  is 
no  intention  to  do  so.  Some  gentlemen  have  told  me  that  Mr.  Norris 
said  that  if  the  alleged  combination  of  which  he  spoke  was  formed  it 
proposed  to  put  up  the  price  of  paper  to  2i  cents  a  pound.  It  is  now,  we 
will  say,  2  cents.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  and  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  that  any  such  thing  is  contemplated.  We 
simply  ask  you  to  keep  the  duty  on  news  paper  where  it  is  now,  on  book 
paper  as  well,  and  to  put  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  in  the  specific  form, 
where  it  was  under  the  McKinley  law.  We  have  not  asked  the  McKin- 
ley  rates,  but  we  have  made  certain  requests  on  the  schedule  we  have 
sent  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  that  in  the  statement  you 
have  filed  you  ask  that  the  10  per  cent  now  provided  by  existing  law 
shall  be  converted  into  an  equivalent  specific  duty  substantially. 

Mr.  EussELL.  It  is  practically  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  the  rates  provided  in  the  act  of  1890? 

Mr.  Russell.  No;  the  valuation  of  pulp  now  we  contend  is  too  low. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  invoiced  valuation  of  the  pulp  is  below 
the  market  price'? 

Mr.  Russell.  Below  the  average  market  price  from  the  country 
from  which  it  is  shipped. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  spoke  of  minimizing  the  expenses  by  concentra- 
tion.   Bid  the  consumers  of  news  paper  get  any  benefit  from  that? 

Mr.  Russell.  Would  they? 

Mr.  Steele.  Did  they! 

Mr.  Russell.  They  did  not,  because  there  has  been  no  such  thing  in 
existence. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  thought  you  said  so 

Mr.  Russell.  Oh,  no;  I  said  they  did  not  contemplate  the  raising 
of  the  price  of  news  paper  from  any  combination  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Tawney.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
there  were  some  ten  or  twelve  of  the  principal  paper  manufacturers  that 
did  form  a  combination  or  agreement  for  the  sale  of  their  product.  Did 
I  understand  you  correctly? 

Mr.  Russell.  No;  I  said  a  few  gentlemen  got  together  to  consider 
whether  they  could  not  reduce  expenditures  in  the  way  mentioned. 

Mr,  Tawney.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  did  have  an  agreement. 

Mr.  DoLLivi'^.R.  I  understood  Mr.  Norris  to  say  the  central  agency  of 
that  combination,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  had  oi)ened  an  oftice  in 
the  World  Building.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Russell.  If  he  said  that,  I  know  more  about  the  World  Build- 
ing than  he  does,  and  there  is  no  such  office  there. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  said  the  plans  had  been  carried  to  the  point  of  prac- 
tically designating  the  man  who  would  sell  for  New  York,  whose  oflQce 
is,  and  would  be  in  the  New  York  World  Building;  also  that  the  gen- 
tlemen for  London  had  been  designated,  and  the  agent  for  Chicagoj 
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iind  I  should  bave  said,  also,  that  Mr.  llussell  had  been  practically- 
decided  111)011  for  president. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Please  tell  the  committee  with  some  detail  what  this 
combination  is  and  what  is  contemplated. 

Mr,  Russell.  1  think  it  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago  some  of  the  lead- 
ing paper  manufacturers  of  the  country  held  several  conferences  for  the 
purpose  of  making  up  their  minds  wliether  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan 
to  consolidate  their  various  plants  under  one  management,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  do  that.  It  foiled.  They  gave  it  up.  Now,  you  wanted 
to  know  what  they  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Have  they  since  revived  the  project? 

Mr.  Russell.  They  have  since  been  considering  the  establishing  of 
a  selling  agency,  instead  of  putting  their  plants  together  to  employ  or 
to  form  a  selling  agency  and  to  sell  their  paper  through  that  agency. 
But  nothing  has  been  accomplished  and  there  is  no  probability  of  any- 
thing being  accomplished.  It  does  not  do  what  we  wanted  it  to  do. 
What  we  attempted  to  do  was  to  bring  about  all  these  various  econo- 
mies. There  might  be  something  saved  in  the  selling  department,  but 
it  would  not  go  farther  than  that,  because  the  individual  plants  would 
go  on  as  they  are  now.  The  combinations  or  trusts,  or  whatever  you 
call  them,  that  have  been  most  successful  are  those  that  have  consoli- 
dated their  plants  and  have  eliminated  the  expense  that  is  attendant 
upon  the  individual  plant  and  thereby  produced  goods  very  much 
cheaper. 

I  think  the  Standard  Oil  trust  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Norris.  They 
did  the  same,  and  you  know  the  effect  of  it.  I  was  here  long  enough 
to  hear  Mr.  Norris  speak  about  the  burdens  that  were  to  be  imposed 
upon  newspapers  by  obliging  them  to  buy  paper  or  pay  a  larger  price 
for  paper  because  they  wanted  it  from  a  far-off  place — Rumford  Falls, 
1  think,  he  mentioned.  Now,  if  they  want  Rumford  Falls  paper  instead 
of  some  other  mill's  paper  near  at  hand,  and  it  costs  more  to  get  it 
there,  why  should  they  not  pay  more  for  it?  One  of  the  objects  was  to 
bring  the  quality  of  the  paper — the  product  from  these  various  mills 
carried  on  under  one  management — i^ractically  to  the  same  standard. 
There  are  various  standards.  Mr.  Norris  might  rather  have  one  kind 
of  paper  than  another,  but  he  certainly  can  not  have  any  objection,  if 
the  skill  that  is  now  exercised  in  one  plant  is  made  to  serve  the  neces- 
sity of  all,  and  bring  np  the  quality  of  this  paper  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  the  one  concern,  or  two,  or  half  a  dozen  that  now  exist. 

Mr.  Tawney.  If  I  understood  Mr.  Norris  correctly,  his  principal 
objection  was  that  this  trust  contemplated  the  destruction  of  comj^eti- 
tion  and  giving  the  combination  an  opportunity  to  increase  the  price  of 
paper  to  the  consumer.  Is  there  any  object  of  that  kind  involved  in 
your  combination? 

Mr.  Russell.  If  we  can  manufacture  paper  under  the  consolidated 
form  cheaper  in  and  through  that,  Mr.  Morris  might  see  that  others  could 
not  exist;  but  if  we  put  up  the  price  of  paper,  we  hold  the  umbrella 
over  everybody,  don't  we?  What  is  it  you  want?  If  you  want  cheaper 
paper,  we  can  give  it  to  you  better  by  putting  ten  or  twelve  of  these 
large  ]dants  together  and  oyterating  them. 

Mr.  Tawney.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  American  people  to 
advocate  any  principle  to  destroy  individual  competition  in  the  manu- 
facture of  any  material. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  agree  with  you,  and  it  is  no  purpose  of  these  people 
to  do  any  such  thing.  To  go  back  to  the  delivery  of  paper,  which  I  did 
not  fully  explain.  It  was  plain  that  a  mill  in  New  York  might  be  sending 
T  H 111 
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paper  to  Massachusetts  and  a  mill  in  Maine  selling  paper  to  New 
York,  and  so  on,  paper  passing  each  other,  and  a  large  sum  of  money 
wasted  in  that  way,  and  we  thought  that  if  we  could  bring  the  quality 
of  paper  equal,  so  that  it  made  no  difference  to  the  consumer,  if  they 
had  a  preference  for  this  and  that  mill's  pajier,  and  that  a  good  deal 
would  be  saved  in  transportation.  That  was  one  of  the  economies  that 
lay  in  oar  path.  But,  as  I  said  before,  nothing  was  ever  done.  We 
could  not  agree  upon  valuation  of  property,  and  it  fell  through. 

Mr.  Evans.  Did  you  say  that  there  was  any  such  combination  as 
that  described  by  Mr.  ISTorris? 

Mr.  Russell.  There  is  no  combination;  no,  sir.  I  don't  know  what 
he  has  described. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Has  this  last  scheme  that  was  projected,  creating  a 
central  agency  for  the  papers  of  all  the  mills,  been  abandoned? 

Mr.  EussELL.  Practically  abandoned.  We  find  the  same  difficulties 
in  that  matter  that  we  did  in  the  other  matter. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  lawyers  are  not  drawing  up  the  papers,  then? 

Mr.  Russell.  Ko. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  presume  you  have  discovered,  as  well  as  Mr.  Norris, 
that  a  trust  formed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  prices  invariably 
causes  outside  comi)etitiou  and  eventually  defeats  itself. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  exception  to  that  rule. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  came  before  Congress  and  objected  to  their 
putting  wood  pulp  on  the  fiee  list,  because  there  was  a  patent  existing 
which  practically  controlled  the  maiuifacture  of  that  article.  There  is 
no  such  patent  now.  It  is  all  free,  and  we  are  only  asking  the  differ- 
ence between  wages  here  and  wages  abroad.  It  is  a  large  industry,  as 
you  nuist  know,  and  a  growing  one.  The  price  of  paper  is  going 
down  all  the  time  steadily. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  talk  of  forming  a  combination 
of  pulp  manufacturers,  as  such,  aside  from  paper? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  such  combination. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  talk  of  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Russell.  Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  was  simply  talk,  in  the  newspapers  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  that  that  was  intended. 

Mr.  Russell.  Wholly.  I  don't  know  of  any  such  contemplated 
movement. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  combination  has 
been  formed  or  is  in  process  of  formation,  either  in  reference  to  com- 
bining a  large  number  of  mills  or  in  reference  to  making  one  central 
agency  for  the  sale  of  the  product  of  the  mills. 

Mr.  Russell.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  we  contemplated  con- 
solidating the  mills.  That  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  or  such  a  matter. 
And  we  worked  at  it  a  long  time,  and  it  failed.  Since  then  they  have 
been  considering  the  matter  of  establishing  a  selling  agency,  and  that 
is  under  consideration,  with  no  probability  of  success.  That  is  all  I  can 
say  on  that  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  EX-SENATOR  WARNER  MILLER,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Miller  said :  It  is  just  about  twenty  years  ago  when  I  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  jNIeans  Committee  of  the  House,  of  which  Hon. 
Fernando  Wood  was  then  chairman,  and  of  which  Senator  Frye,  Mr. 
Garfield,  and  others  were  members.  A  movement  was  then  made  on 
the  part  of  the  free-trade  newspapers  of  the  country  to  have  wood  pulp 
put  on  the  free  list  and  the  duty  reduced  upon  news  paper.    The  argument 
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was  had  iu  this  room.  I  then  stated  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that,  if  the  duties  on  jjaper  were  left  where  they  were,  the 
price  of  news  paper  iu  this  country  would  be  reduced  more  than  50  per 
cent  in  five  years'  time.  My  statement  has  proved  true,  and  more  than 
true.  When  I  began  the  business  of  manufacturing-  news  paper,  the 
paper  was  made  out  of  rye  straw,  and  cost  29  cents  a  pound.  To-day 
we  are  selling  a  much  better  article  of  paper — I  dare  not  say  how  cheap 
with  Mr.  JSTorris  in  the  room — but  less  than  2  cents  a  pound.  Mr.  Eus- 
sell,  Mr.  Wellington  Smith,  and  myself  were  the  first  manufacturers  of 
paper  to  introduce  paper  made  of  ground  pulp.  We  began  the  manu- 
facture in  the  j^ear  1868. 

As  I  was  not  present  today  to  hear  Mr.  ISTorris's  argument,  I  have 
only  learned  since  I  came  into  the  room  that  he  has  asked  the  commit- 
tee that  the  duty  should  be  taken  off"  wood  pulp,  and  incidentally  off 
news  paper,  on  account  of  the  fear  that  a  combination  would  be  made 
that  would  greatly  increase  tlie  price  of  news  paper.  That  argument 
has  been  answered  by  Mr.  Eussell,  and  I  need  only  repeat  what  he 
said,  that  a  j^ear  and  a  half  or  two  years  ago  some  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
largest  mills  in  the  country  began  to  consider  the  question  of  coming 
together  for  the  purpose  of  making  economies.  They  were  only  a  small 
part  of  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  country.  There  was  no  idea  of 
combining  all  the  mills  or  creating  a  monopoly,  for  that  was  considered 
impossible.  Alter  a  long  consultation  as  to  the  prices  and  values  of 
the  various  properties  and  other  matters,  the  idea  was  finally  aban- 
doned, because  the  owners  could  not  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the 
value  of  their  several  properties.  But  some  few  months  ago  some  of 
the  same  manufacturers  consulted  together,  and  have  since  consulted 
repeatedly,  as  to  whether  they  could  not  employ  one  central  agent  for 
the  sale  of  their  product,  thus  saving  largely  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  business.  In  addition  to  that,  it  was  thought  best  and 
desirable  that  we  might  undertake  to  look  after  the  foreign  market — 
in  South  America,  iu  Australia,  in  South  Africa,  and  even  in  England, 
and  it  was  recognized  that,  in  order  to  succeed  in  that  idea,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  large  selling  agency  for  all  the  mills,  because  no 
single  mill  could  undertake  to  do  the  large  foreign  business  on  account 
of  its  capital  not  being  large  enough  for  that  purpose. 

That  idea  has  been  considered,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  come  of  it. 
If  something  were  to  come  out  of  it,  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  this 
country  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  newspapers  of  this  country.  It 
would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  cost  of  our  work,  and  everybody  knows 
that  where  you  have  not  an  absolute  monopoly,  such  as  that  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  any  attempt  to  reduce  expenses  always  results 
in  the  larger  part  of  the  saving  going  to  the  consumer,  or,  at  all  events, 
in  dividing  the  saving  between  the  consumer  and  the  producer.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  prices  of  paper  now  are  so  low  that  the 
profits  of  the  business  are  less  than  the  profits  should  be  iu  any  manu- 
facturing business,  and  our  desire  in  this  attempt  was  to  reduce 
expenses  so  that  we  might  get  on  to  a  fair  profit.  I  said  twenty  years 
ago,  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  that  time,  to  George 
Jones,  of  the  iSTew  York  Times,  and  to  James  Brooks,  of  the  New  York 
Express,  when  they  argued  that  the  duty  would  create  a  combination 
that  it  would  not  have  any  such  effect.  I  said  to  Mr.  Jones,  "  What 
did  you  pay  for  your  paper  during  the  war?"  He  said,  "Twenty-six 
cents  a  pound."  I  asked,  "How  much  is  it  now?"  He  said,  "Nine 
cents  a  pound."  I  said,  "And  how  much  have  you  reduced  the  price 
of  your  newspaper?"    He  said,  "Not  at  all."    And  so  when  certain 
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iudividiuil  publishers  of  large  newsjiapers,  who  use  thousands  of  tons 
of  paper  every  year,  say  that  the  manufacturers  are  going  to  put  up 
the  price  of  paper  they  are  answered  just  as  I  answered  JNIr.  Jones. 
I  said,  "Mr.  Jones,  if  you  take  your  contract  with  the  pai)er  mills  for 
five  years  at  the  present  price  you  can  have  it."  And  that  is  tiie 
answer  which  we  have  given  to  some  of  the  largest  newspapers  within 
the  last  few  weeks.  We  said  to  them,  "If  you  fear  that  we  are  going 
to  charge  you  a  larger  price,  you  can  make  a  contract  with  us  at  the 
present  rates  for  five  years  or  for  all  time  to  come." 

In  18G5  the  price  of  news  paper  was  from  26  to  29  cents  a  pound. 
And  to-day  Mr.  Norris  says  that  it  is  less  than  2  cents  a  pound.  I  leave 
the  committee  to  judge  whether  the  logic  of  events  has  not  proved  that 
it  was  a  wise  thing  to  keep  the  duty  on  pulp  and  on  paper — although 
the  duty  on  paper  is  only  15  per  cent.  That  was  the  rate  fixed  in  1883 
at  my  suggestion.  I  said  then  to  the  committee:  "That  is  sufiicient 
protection  in  this  country,  and  we  do  not  care  to  have  any  more  protec- 
tion, so  as  to  avoid  friction  between  the  newspaper  publishers  and  the 
paper  manufacturers."  Suppose  that  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
of  more  than  fifty  news-paper  mauufactufers  in  the  country  had  made 
a  combination?  Certainly,  with  15  per  cent  duty  on  the  paper  and 
with  no  more  duty  asked  for,  no  very  great  burden  can  be  put  on  the 
community  any  way. 

But  it  goes  without  saying  that  no  such  burden  as  that  even  can  be 
I)ut  ou  the  newspapers,  for  Mr.  Norris  has  told  you  that  the  great  news- 
papers of  the  country  would  build  paper  mills  for  themselves.  Yes, 
they  are  able  to  do  it.  Figure  up  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
paper  in  1876  and  in  1880,  when  it  was  9  cents  a  pound,  and  its  cost 
to-day,  when  it  is  less  than  2  cents  a  pound,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
saving  to  newspaper  publishers  amounts  to  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  within  the  past  few  j^ears.  Of  course  the  newspaper  compa- 
nies can  build  paper  mills,  and  I  hope  they  may  do  it.  I  have  known 
two  or  three  attempts  of  the  kind,  and  they  have  been  disastrous  fail- 
ures, illustrating  the  fact  that  a  man  had  better  attend  to  his  own  busi- 
ness. Nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  have  that  threat  carried 
out  and  to  see  a  great  i)aper  factory  on  one  side  of  the  Sault  Ste.  INIarie, 
with  pull)  mills  on  the  other  side  transferring  pulp  from  the  Canadian  to 
the  American  mill  without  any  duty.  That  would  be  a  very  interesting 
proposition;  and  doubtless  the  newspapers  that  would  engage  in  that 
business  would  prefer  to  have  the  duty  taken  oif  the  wood  pulp  rather 
than  off  the  paper. 

We  are  simply  asking  here  for  a  duty  on  wood  pulp  (the  ground  wood) 
and  on  the  chemicals  used  in  the  business,  a  duty  which  is  very  much 
less  than  the  difference  iu  cost  of  the  material  coming  in  from  Canada, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  elsewhere.  And  we  are  asking  a  duty  on  ])aper  of 
15  per  cent,  which  is  a  ridiculously  small  rate,  smaller  than  the  average 
free  trader  asks  for.  But  the  pretense  of  the  fear  of  a  combination  to 
put  up  the  ])rice  of  ])iiper  is  just  as  absurd  now  as  it  was  in  1876.  What 
manufacturers  of  i)aper  may  do  in  the  future  I  do  not  know.  But  the 
rates  we  are  asking  for  are,  it  seems  to  me,  very  low  rates.  The  duties 
on  iron,  brass,  cotton  and  woolen  goods  are  from  two  to  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  those  we  are  asking  for  on  i)ai)er.  l^ut  we  have  been 
always  guided  by  the  idea  that,  iu  matters  of  tliis  kind,  we  had  better 
give  way  a  good  deal  to  the  demands  of  the  press,  and  we  have  done  it. 
As  I  have  said,  it  was  at  my  suggestion  that,  in  1883,  the  duty  on  news 
paper  was  reduced  to  15  ])er  cent;  and  that  duty  is  so  low  to-day  that 
nobody  can  lind  fault  with  it.     We  can  produce  statements  iu  figures 
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showing  the  cost  of  manufacturing  pulp  and  paper  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Canada,  and  this  country,  if  the  committee  desires  to  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  have  those  statements  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  NoRKis  (a  former  witness).  Ask  Mr.  Miller  whether  it  was  not  a 
ftict  that  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  Manufiicturers'  Paper  Company, 
and  whether  that  conii)any,  which  was  the  selling  agent  for  four  paper 
mills,  had  not  asked  of  the  proposed  paper  combination  that  it  should 
pay  a  capitalization  of  $400,000  to  cover  the  profits  of  the  Manufactur- 
ers' Company  as  selling  agent. 

Mr.  Mili.ee  (to  the  Chairman).  Does  the  committee  submit  that 
question  to  me? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  answer.it. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  untrue  that  I  am  the  secretary  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company,  or  that  I  ever  have  been  secretary, 
or  that  I  ever  owned  a  single  dollar  of  its  stock.  As  to  the  rest  of  the 
suggestions  in  the  question,  they  are  equally  false:  there  is  nothing  in 
them  whatever.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  IsTorris  has  received  such 
information  as  his  question  implies,  but  there  is  not  a  single  iota  of 
truth  in  it. 

Mr.  NoRRiS.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
as  to  the  capitalization  of  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the 
statement  you  have  made  here.  That  is  what  I  mean  exactly,  and  I 
stand  by  it. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Was  not  that  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Manufac- 
turers' Paper  Company  one  of  the  hitches  in  the  arrangement  for  a 
combination  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  never  held  a  single  share  ot 
stock  in  that  company,  or  any  office  whatever  in  connection  with  it.  I 
have  sometimes  employed  the  company  as  my  agent. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  have  the  same  office? 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  I  do  not  have  the  same  office.  That  is  a  matter 
of  proof;  right  in  the  Times  Building.  I  occupy  an  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  room.  The  gentleman  evidently  has  not  recollected  dis- 
tinctly what  has  been  told  him,  and  he  must  stand  corrected.     That  is  all. 

As  to  the  question  of  i)rotection  between  newspapers  and  paper  manu- 
facturers, we  are  asking  only  for  the  petty  jjrotection  of  15  i^er  cent  on 
paper  and  something  like  $'2  a  ton  on  wood  pulp.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  newspapers  of  this  country  have  absolute  protection.  They 
have  prohibition.  You  can  not  i)rint  the  New  York  Times  or  Tribune 
or  World  in  London  or  in  Canada;  you  can  not  print  them  anywhere 
else  but  in  New  York.  They  have  no  foreign  competition  whatever,  and 
no  danger  of  foreign  competition.  They  have  absolute  protection ;  abso- 
lute prohibition.  But  we  have  paper  brought  in  here  from  Canada,  and 
paper  pulp  from  Canada,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  We  have,  however, 
gone  on  and  so  improved  our  processes  that  little  or  no  pulp  comes  in 
now  from  Norway  or  Sweden.  Some  of  it  comes  from  Canada,  and 
more  of  it  can  come  from  Canada,  because  it  is  made  just  across  the 
border,  and  they  have  as  cheap  rates  to  points  in  the  United  States 
as  our  manufacturers  have.  We  are  simply  asking  for  what  is  right 
and  just,  and  we  think  that  we  have  been  very  moderate  all  the  time. 
The  rates  asked  for  are  much  lower  than  the  average  rates  given  even 
by  the  Wilson  bill.  We  have  made  the  fight  for  business;  we  have 
improved  our  processes;  and  we  think  that  we  are  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration, and  to  the  right  to  some  xn'ofit  on  our  business.    The  price 
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of  paper  at  tlie  present  time  is  extremely  low  liere,  and  tlie  world  over. 
The  money  earned  by  the  paper  mills,  taking  the  whole  country  together, 
is  less  than  C  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested — some  of  the  mills  mak- 
ing more  and  some  less.  But  we  are  not  making  the  ordinary  and  legal 
rate  of  interest  allowed  in  the  State  of  New  York — C  per  cent.  The 
committee,  however,  I  presume,  does  not  care  to  go  into  that. 
The  Chairman.  It  does  not. 


MEMORIAL  FILED   BY  REPRESENTATIVES  OF   THE  PULP  PAPER 
MANUFACTURING  INTERESTS. 

The  pulp  and  paper  business  is  a  large  and  growing  industry,  embrac- 
ing about  1,000  establishments  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
States  of  the  Union,  representing  $128,000,000  in  the  plants  themselves 
and  employing  $25,000,000  in  operating  capital,  and  aftbrding  iu  all  its 
branches  employment  to  about  75,000  employees,  or  sui)porting  375,000 
people. 

The  consumption  of  paper  in  this  country  had  increased  through  new 
uses,  and  the  steadily  growing  intelligence  of  our  people,  demanding 
more  literature,  so  that  the  paper  mill  had  exhausted  its  supply  of  raw 
material — old  rags,  waste,  etc. — and  a  new  material  was  sought  for  and 
found  in  ground  and  chemical  wood  fiber.  These  fibers  came  at  first 
gradually  into  use  through  the  distrust  of  the  book  and  newspaper 
publishers  of  any  new  material  for  paper  making. 

The  use  of  ground  wood  pulp  began  in  about  1870,  and  sulphite,  now 
largely  used  in  news  paper,  came  a  few  years  later. 

The  value  of  news  paper  in  1860  was  9  cents  per  pound,  being  then  a 
lower  i^rice  than  ever  before  produced.  It  ran  up  from  that  time,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  the  raw  material  and  the  advance  in  price  of  every- 
thing that  entered  into  its  manufacture  in  the  war  period,  1865,  to  28 
cents  per  pound.  From  that  time  until  now  the  price  has  steadily  and 
almost  \ininterruptedly  been  diminishing  until  it  has  reached  the 
present  low  price  of  2  cents  to  2^  cents  per  pound  (according  to  quality). 

The  manufacture  of  ground  and  chemical  wood  pulp  is  an  independ- 
ent industry,  sometimes  in  connection  with  and  under  the  ownership  of 
the  paper  mill  and  sometimes  entirely  disconnected.  The  ruling  price 
of  this  i^roduct  (pulp)  is  coincident  with  the  market  price  of  ]japer. 

Ground  wood  pulp,  when  first  introduced  in  about  1870,  sold  at  5 
cents  ]i)er  pound,  and  is  now  sold  delivered  to  the  consumer  at  about 
1  cent  per  pound. 

Ground  wood  pulp  fiber  is  produced  by  grinding,  which  requires 
heavy  and  expensive  machinery  and  large  water  power.  Chemical  fiber 
is  produced  by  the  use  of  chemicals  and  steam,  and  also  involves  an 
extensive  outlay  and  still  more  expensive  i)lant.  In  either  product  an 
outlay  for  a  mill,  water  power,  and  machinery  of  fi'om  $8,000  to  $10,000 
for  each  ton  of  (laily  product  is  required,  according  to  the  permanency 
of  the  machinery  and  structure. 

Yearly  product  of  wood-pulp  fiber:  Tons. 

Ground  wood  lil.or  iu  1888 204,600 

Clieinical  wood  ii))er  in  1888 11.3,400 

Total 3 18,  000 

''he  yearly  production  of — 

Ground  wood  fiber  iu  1896 957,500 

Clieniical  wood  fiber  in  18'J(i 496,  200 

Total 1, 453,  700 
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VALUES. 

Groimd  wood  fiber  iu  1896 $16,  294,  500 

Chemical  wood  fiber  in  1896 18, 199,  500 

Total 34,494,000 

Value  of  paper  made  in  1896 120,  684, 600 

Total 155,178,600 

There  is  probably  no  industry  in  the  whole  country  that  has  by  the 
skill  and  energy  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  through  the  adoj)tion 
of  new  machinery  and  new  materials  effected  such  a  revolution  in  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  as  in  these  manufactures  of 
pulp  and  paper,  while  maintaining  the  highest  scale  of  American  wages 
for  employees. 

Our  tariff"  rates  on  pulp  and  paper  are  lower  than  on  any  other  kind 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  such  costly  plant  and  large  operating 
capital,  yet  we  have  so  far,  through  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of 
l>ulp  and  paper  manufacturers  in  this  country,  been  able  to  largely 
maintain  our  home  market  and  furnish  to  the  consumer  paper  at  as  low 
a  cost  as  in  any  other  country. 

No  effort  on  the  part  of  the  paper  manufacturers  has  been  spared, 
and  no  investment  of  capital  has  been  withheld  to  •effect  this  result. 

The  mills  in  this  country  are  now  fully  equipped  to  meet  all  demands 
for  paper.  If  the  consumption  of  paper  were  divided  between  a  foreign 
and  domestic  supply,  we  should  be  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing cheap  i)aper. 

We  know  of  no  article  of  manufacture  where  the  fixed  charges  are 
so  large  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  output  as  in  pulp  and  paper, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  our  mills  to  furnish  paper  at  present 
prices  if  the  market  were  divided  and  our  mills  run  on  short  time  or 
diminished  product. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  this  important  manufacture  in  t^iis  country, 
the  present  tariff  rates  on  paper,  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  one- 
twelfth  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  ground,  and  one-sixth  of  a  cent  per 
pound  on  unbleached  chemical  pulp,  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound 
on  bleached  chemical  pulp,  must  be  maintained. 

The  competing  countries  for  pulp  and  paper  are  I^orway,  Sweden, 
Germany,  Austria,  Eussia,  and  Canada,  countries  having  abundant 
water  powers  and  raw  material  and  cheaper  labor  than  ours,  and  pro- 
tect their  pulp  and  paper  manufactures  by  imposing  higher  duties  on 
pulp  and  paper  entering  their  respective  countries  than  the  United 
States. 

TaMe  of  comparative  wages  paid  in  oountries  manufacturing  ground  wood  jmlp. 

Per  day. 

United  States $1.  25  to  $1.  75 

Canada 80  to    1.15 

Germany 35  to    1.  25 

Austria 30  to    1.00 

Norway 30  to      .50 

Sweden 30  to      .50 

Russia 25  to      .30 

By  the  above  table  it  is  shown  that  the  competing  country,  Canada, 
where  the  next  higher  wages  are  paid  to  the  United  States,  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  is  fully  33=^  per  cent  less  than  the  United  States,  and  in 
Austria  and  Germany  56  per  cent. 

In  Norway  and  Sweden  the  wages  paid  to  employees  in  i)ulp  mills  is 
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only  about  oiie-third  of  what  is  paid  in  the  United  States,  and  Russia 
still  less. 

This  difference  in  wages  applies  with  still  greater  force  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chemical  pulp,  where  more  skilled  labor  is  employed. 

Comparative  exhibit  of  wages  paid  to  help  in  chemical  pulp  mills  in  the  United  States, 

Germany,  and  Austria. 


United 
States. 


ForemaD  in — 

Digester  room ... 

Acid  room 

Machine  room  ... 

Wood  room 

Cookers 

Acid  makers 

Wood-room  help 

Rejiair  men 

Maibiuista 

Pipera 

Carpeuters 

Millwriglits 

Brick  masons 

Lead  burners 

Blacksmiths 

Common  labor 

Common  labor,  yard. 

Women 

Children 


$3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.75 
2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
5.00 
2.50 
1.40 
1.40 


Germany. 


$1.00 

1.00 
.88 

1.00 
.75 
.60 
.50 
.75 
.88 
.82 
.75 

1.00 
.88 

1.25 
.75 
.57 
.50 
.25 
.13 


Austria. 


$0.68 
.52 
.60 
.72 
.42 
.38 
.32 
.43 
.56 
.46 
.51 
.77 
.56 
1.26 
.54 
.33 
.31 
.23 
.13 


Table  of  duty  on  pulp  and  paper. 


CouDtry. 

Pulp. 

Paper. 

^n  of  a  cent  per  pound 

^Vd  of  a  cent  per  jioiind 

1  of  a  cent  per  pound 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem 

iof  a  cent  per  pound 

1  cent  and  j^^  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

1  cent  and  ]g,j  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

yVij  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
J  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Can.ifla 

All  of  the  above  foreign  duties  are  specific  except  Canada. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  competing  European  countries  impose 
upon  both  pulp  and  paper,  entering  into  their  respective  countries,  a 
much  larger  duty  than  our  present  tariff;  notably  Canada,  which  i)ro- 
tects  her  manufactures  (for  none  is  imported)  by  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per 
pound  on  ground  pulp,  while  we  ask  for  only  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  per 
pound.  Canada's  tariff  on  news  paper  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while 
our  duty  is  but  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  great  pompeting  countries  of  the 
world,  Austria,  Germany,  Russia,  antl  Canada,  are  practically  closed  to 
us  as  a  market  by  the  high  tariff  they  impose  on  i)ii]p  and  paper. 

If  they  were  allowed  to  send  paper  and  pulj)  here  free,  it  would 
destroy  the  value  of  these  great  investments  and  distress  75,000 
employees  directly  employed  in  manufacturing,  and  stop  the  consump- 
tion of  a  vast  amount  of  raw  material,  wood  and  coal,  alum,  woolen 
and  cotton  felts,  foudriiiier  wires,  soda  ash,  etc.,  ail  products  of  this 
country,  and  protected  here  by  duties  varying  from  LO  to  35  per  cent, 
and  not  cheapen  i)aper. 

A  most  marvellous  reduction  has  been  wrought  in  the  cost  of  pulp 
and  ])ai)er  in  this  country  in  the  last  two  decades. 

Computing  tliecost  of  the  present  output  of  paper  at  ])iices  existing 
in  1870j  when  wood  pulp  was  lirst  introduced,  the  total  value  to-day 
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would  aggregate  $600,030,000,  an  annual  saving  through  American 
enterprise  and  home  competition  of  from  $400,000,000  to  $500,000,000 
to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Messrs.  Jones,  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Brooks,  of  the  New  York 
Express,  in  1880  asked  to  have  pulp  put  on  the  free  list  in  the  interest 
of  cheaper  paper.  The  request  was  denied  them.  Mr.  Jones  after- 
wards admitted  that  he  was  in  error;  that  he  now  believed  that  tlie 
retention  of  the  duty  had  accomplished  what  he  was  seeking  for,  namely, 
cheap  paper.  Home  competition  would  have  been  checked  or  destroyed 
if  it  had  been  put  on  the  free  list. 

We  most  respectfully  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant industry  in  your  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  Maine. 
A.  Gr.  Paine,  ]\''ew  Yorl\ 
Warner  Miller,  li'ew  York. 
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(Paragraph  303.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  IMPORTERS  OF  WOOD  PULP. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  4, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned,  importers  of  wood  pulp,  are  in  favor  of  the 
following  duties  on  foreign  pulps: 

Unbleached  chemical  pulp,  $3  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  air-dry  weight; 
bleached  chemical  pulp,  $4  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  air-dry  weight. 

With  the  above  duties  American  manufacturers  would  be  fully  pro- 
tected in  the  production  of  the  grades  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

Unbleached  sulphite  pulp:  We  would  call  your  attention  to  un- 
bleached sulphite  pulp.  The  price  for  the  domestic  article  ranges  from 
If  cents  to  2  cents  per  pound,  air-dry  weight,  moist  unbleached  sul- 
phite pulp,  and  this  price  means  delivered  at  the  paper  mill.  No 
European  unbleached  sulphite  pulj)  can  be  sold  at  this  price.  Yery 
little  unbleached  pulp  can  be  imported,  and  that  only  of  a  specially 
fine  grade,  at  prices  ranging  from  2,15  cents  to  2f  cents  per  pound,  ex 
dock  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia.  To.  this  must  be  added 
freight  to  the  paper  mill,  from  7  to  15  cents  per  hundredweight.  There 
is  thus  a  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic  unbleached  sulphite 
of  about  one-half  cent  to  three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  or  from  $10  to 
$15  per  ton,  besides  the  freight  difference. 

Unbleached  spruce  soda  pulp  is  imported  in  small  quantities.  The 
use  for  this  article  is  comparatively  small.  Tliere  are  only  two  mills  of 
this  description  in  this  country,  and  none  has  been  built  in  many  years, 
as  this  j)rocess  is  rather  antiquated  and  is  being  substituted  by  the 
sulphite  process.  The  difference  in  price  between  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  article  is  about  the  same  as  in  unbleached  sulphite  pulp. 

Sulphate  pulps  are  not  manufactured  in  this  country,  as  the  demand 
is  too  small  for  even  one  mill  to  exist. 

Bleached  sulphite  pulp:  Only  the  finer  grades  are  imported,  and  for 
these  fully  three  fourths  cent  to  1  cent  per  ])ound  more  is  ])aid  than  for 
the  domestic  article,  besides  the  freight  difference.     If  the  duty  on  the 
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above  named  inilp  should  be  advanced,  it  would  practically  prevent 
the  importation  of  these  goods,  and  the  paper  manufacturers  would 
have  to  substitute  other  stock,  such  as  rags,  etc.,  which  are  imported 
duty  free,  and  as  none  of  this  fine  quality  is  produced  in  this  country, 
any  advance  in  duty  would  be  a  tax  on  the  paper  maker,  who,  in  the 
depressed  condition  of  that  industry,  can  ill  aftbrd  auy  advance  in  the 
price  of  raw  material. 

]\Iechanical  pulp  can  not  be  imported  from  Europe,  as  it  can  not  be 
laid  down  on  dock  here  for  less  than  826  per  ton,  and  the  domestic 
article  is  selling  for  $19  to  $20  per  ton,  delivered  at  the  paper  mill,  and 
the  pulp  is  of  equally  good  quality. 

H.  O.  Bateman, 

140  Nassau  street. 

SiGMUND  Goldman, 

99  Nassau  street. 

EUDOLF  HeLWIG, 

5  Beelcman  street. 
Perkins,  Goodwin  &  Co., 

60  a7id  68  Biiane  street. 
Castle  &  Gottheil, 

4i  Farlc  Row. 
G.  Eau, 

41  Parle  Row. 
F.  Bertuch  &  Co., 
JTos.  308  and  310  Temple  Court,  No.  5  Beelcman  street. 
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(Paragraphs  181  aud  303.) 

USED  FOR  HIGH  EXPLOSIVES  AND  NOT  FOR  PAPER  MAKING. 

New  York,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  wood  pulp,  as  per  sample  inclosed, 
which  is  wood  ground  under  dry  process,  and  which  we  have  imported 
as  wood  pulp  in  two  instances  in  the  ])ast  two  years.  It  is  not  used 
for  i)aper  manufacturing,  but  for  nitroglycerin,  dynamite,  and  other 
high  explosives,  and  various  other  ])ur])oses.  On  account  of  the  dry 
condition  in  which  it  comes,  so  as  not  to  conllict  with  mechanical  ground 
wood,  it  is  called  wood  pulp.  We  have  imported  it  and  entered  it  as 
wood  pulp  at  10  per  cent  duty,  but  it  never  passed  the  appraisers,  as 
they  were  not  familiar  with  it  and  claimed  it  was  not  wood  pulp  aud 
raised  the  duty  to  2r>  per  cent,  making  it  come  under  the  head  of  "Manu- 
factures not  si)ecially  provided  for,"  The  article  in  this  state  is  worth 
about  1  cent  per  pound  in  Xew  York ;  after  all  freights  ami  expenses  are 
paid  from  Euro])e,  this  would  net  the  manufacturer  in  Ciermany  about 
one-half  cent  i)er  pound.  There  is  one  mill  in  this  country  making  and 
selling  it  at  l|  cents  per  pound.  This  mill  is  now  controlled  by  three  or 
four  of  the  largest  dynamite  mills  in  the  country,  they  having  bonght 
it  about  a  year  ago.  The  smaller  manufacturers  are  unable  to  get  the 
pulp  when  they  want  it  for  their  own  use,  and  when  they  want  to  get 
it  have  to  pay  a  higher  ])rice  than  what  is  paid  for  it  in  this  country  on 
account  of  the  excessive  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

On  this  low  grade  of  stock,  worth  so  little  money  as  i  cent  per  pound, 
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we  tliiuk  10  per  cent  duty  would  be  suflicieut  protection.  The  freights 
and  expenses  are  i^rotection  enough  for  the  manufacturer,  we  shoukl 
judge,  and  even  at  10  per  cent  we  may  not  be  able  to  bring  it  into  this 
country,  but  at  25  per  cent  it  makes  it  prohibitory  and  the  Government 
will  get  no  revenue,  as  we  are  unable  to  compete.  The  output  of  the 
mill  in  this  country  would  not  exceed  200  tons  a  year. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  article  be  provided  for  in  the  present  tariff 
bill  now  under  consideration,  so  as  to  advoid  the  annoyance  of  bringing 
the  matter  up  before  the  General  Appraisers  every  time  there  is  an 
entry,  as  it  only  makes  trouble  and  bother  for  the  importer  and  the 
General  Appraisers.  We  can  not  enter  it  under  any  other  name  than 
wood  pulp.  We  think  a  suitable  name  would  be  "dry  wood  flour  for 
dynamite  purposes."  We  leave  it  to  your  honorable  body  to  say  if  it 
shall  be  10  or  25  per  cent. 

Following  is  a  decision  we  had  on  July  15, 1896,  on  one  entry: 

The  merchandise  is  an  article  generally  known  as  wood  flour  Ijoth  in  Enrope  and 
Amorica.  It  is  wood  ground  into  a  dry  powder.  It  was  assessed  for  duty  as  a 
manufacture  of  wood,  at  25  per  cent,  under  paragraph  181.  act  of  August  28, 1894,  and 
is  claimed  to  be  dutiable  as  wood  pulp  under  paragraph  303. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  the  article  is  sometimes  called  wood  pulp,  and  that  there  is 
in  New  York  a  mill  which  produces  it,  and  which  is  styled  a  wood-pulp  mill,  but  it 
■would  require  a  very  general  acceptance  to  class  a  dry  powder  as  pulp,  and  in  the 
present  case  the  common  designation  is  not  wood  pulp,  but  wood  flour. 

We  find  (1)  the  merchandise  is  a  manufacture  of  wood;  (2)  it  is  not  wood  pulp. 
The  protest  is  overruled  accordingly. 

Wilbur  F.  Lunt, 
J.  P.  Wilkinson, 
Thad,  S.  Sharretts, 
Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

We  have  bought  no  goods  since  the  above  decision,  as  we  can  not. 

J.   C.   TULLY, 

For  John  H.  Lyon  &  Co. 
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(Paragraph  307.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WELLINGTON  SMITH,  OF  LEE,  MASS. 

Mr.  Smith  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  are  so  many 
diversified  interests  grouped  under  the  head  of  manufactures  of  paper 
that  in  order  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the  matter  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  into  a  little  detail  regarding  it.  I  have  a  printed  report 
here,  signed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  a  branch  of  the  business  for 
which  I  wish  to  speak,  and  1  will  submit  it  to  the  committee.  There 
are  very  many  branches  of  paper  manufacture,  and  they  are  all  as 
diversified  as  if  they  were  different  industries.  Congress  recognized 
several  of  them  under  the  McKinley  tariff  and  under  the  Wilson  tariff. 
The  particular  industry  for  which  I  wish  to  speak  this  afternoon  is  the 
manufacture  of  tissue  paper  and  copying  paper.  That  is  an  industry 
which  has  grown  up  largely  within  a  few  years.  The  cheaper  grades  of 
these  papers  are  manufactured  here  now,  and  are  sold  as  cheaply,  prob- 
ably, as  anywhere  in  the  world.  There  are  higher  grades  manufactured, 
and  we  wish  to  stimulate  the  industry  here  rather  than  have  the  goods 
brought  in  from  abroad.  To  some  extent  that  has  been  accomplished 
under  the  action  of  the  McKinley  law,  but  the  Wilson  Act  changed  the 
duty  from  specific  to  ad  valorem,  and  through  undervaluation  in  these 
better  grades  of  paper  the  business  here  has  declined  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  can  not  be  manufactured  here  as  largely  as  they  were  before. 
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We  had  a  meeting:  of  the  manufacturers  representing  that  branch  of 
the  industry  a  few  days  ago,  and  Colonel  Thompson  and  myself  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  present  the  matter  before  this  committee. 
Under  the  McKinley  Act  the  average  valuation  of  the  tissue  i)aper 
imported  here  was  17  cents  a  pound,  and  the  duty  imposed  on  it  was  8 
cents  a  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  present  act  the 
duty  is  simph'  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  has  been  considerable 
difticulty  in  the  appraiser's  office  as  to  the  classitication  of  these  papers. 
As  a  committee  we  wish  to  present  the  following  clause,  to  be  inserted 
in  the  new  tariff  instead  of  the  one  in  the  McKinley  Act  and  in  the 
Wilson  Act: 

Papers  known  commercially  as  copying  ]>aper,  stereotype  paper,  crepe  paper,  Japa- 
nese  tissue  paper,  pottery  paper,  and  all  other  thin  papers,  white,  printed,  or  colored, 
■weigliiug  not  over  six  pounds  to  a  standard  ream  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  sheets, 
on  a  basis  of  twenty  by  thirty  inches,  made  up  in  reams  or  any  other  form,  eight 
cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  (ii'teen  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and  all 
papers  in  same  form  as  above  weighing  over  six  pounds  and  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds  to  a  standard  ream  of  twenty  by  thirty,  and  letter-copying  books,  whether 
wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  six  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  ten 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

As  possibly  many  members  of  this  committee  are  aware,  Japan  is 
crowding  us  very  closely  in  the  manufacture  of  many  articles  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  It  is  doing  so  with  reference  to  these  papers. 
The  Japanese  are  buying  American  machinery,  and,  as  they  have  very 
low  prices  of  labor  in  that  country,  they  will  soon  almost  drive  us  out 
of  the  manufacture  of  this  paper  unless  we  can  get  the  protection  asked 
for.  The  duty  that  we  ask  is  less  in  the  aggregate  than  it  was  under 
the  McKinley  Act. 

The  Chairman.  You  wish  to  extend  the  duty  to  stereotype  paper? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  foreign  value  of  stereotype  paper? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  fully  posted  as  to  what  the  market  price 
abroad  maybe;  but  it  is  about  $1.25  a  ream,  weighing  4  pounds,  which 
would  be  about  30  cents  a  pound.  This  20  by  30  paper  is  commercially 
known  as  the  standard  size.  Sometimes  it  is  made  larger  and  some- 
times smaller,  but  that  is  a  basis  and  it  avoids  a  great  many  differences 
of  opinion  in  the  appraisers'  department  of  the  custom-house.  The 
paper  is  so  light  and  thin  that  a  large  percentage  of  its  cost  is  in  labor, 
and  the  duty  that  we  ask  is  not  more  in  proportion  to  the  cost  than  it 
is  on  other  kinds  of  paper.  They  have  got  in  much  of  the  lower-priced 
paper  at  small  valuations,  and  consequently  the  price  of  higher- grade 
paper  has  declined  very  materially,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  produce  it  with  profit  under  the  present  state  of  afilairs. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  long  has  this  kind  of  paper  been  manufactured 
here? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  tissue  paper  for  wrapping  and  toilet  purposes  has 
been  made  hcie  for  many  years,  but  the  manufacture  of  these  higher 
grades  is  a  more  recent  industry — not  more  than  five  or  six  years  old. 

Mr.  Russell.  This  paper  is  used  for  wrapping  silver  goods,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  S:\riTn.  Yes.  The  price  of  that  class  of  paper,  before  we  began 
to  manufacture  it,  was  S2  i)er  ream,  and  we  are  selling  to-day  ])apers 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  which  give  entire  satisfaction,  at  less  than  $1 
per  ream. 

Mr.  ilussioLL.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  American  silverware 
dealers  are  to-day  using  this  American  tissue  paper  where,  five  or  six 
years  ago,  they  used  foreign  tissue  paper? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  Your  proposed  paragraph  contains  several  designa- 
tions that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  they  would  now  go  into  the  law  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Russell.  Why  can  you  not  have  the  duty  on  this  tissue  paper 
made  specific? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  some  Japanese  papers  that  come  here  that  are 
of  very  light  weight  and  very  high  value  per  pound.  They  are  luxuries, 
and  should  pay  a  high  duty.  The  Government  wants  revenue;  and  the 
country  has  decided  that  it  does  not  want  specific  duties.  At  2  cents 
a  pound  some  of  these  Japanese  papers  would  pay  only  33  cents  per 
ream,  and  they  are  worth  from  $4  to  15  a  ream. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  come  in  now  under  what  is  known  as  the  "basket" 
clause — 25  per  cent  on  unenumerated  articles'? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so.  There  have  been  several  arguments  in  the 
appraisers'  department  relative  to  this  matter,  and  I  think  it  best  for 
the  Government  and  best  for  the  paper  manufacturers  to  have  it  fixed 
as  we  propose. 

Mr.  Wheelek.  Take  these  two  reports  made  by  the  Chandler  com- 
mittee and  by  a  member  of  this  committee,  with  reference  to  the  effects 
and  causes  of  Japanese  competition,  and  when  you  make  up  your  state- 
ment for  this  committee  you  may  allude  to  the  views  expressed  therein 
as  to  the  competition  between  silver  countries  and  gold  countries. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  hardly  go  into  that  subject  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  TISSUE  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS  SUBMITTED  BY 
MR.  WELLINGTON  SMITH. 

New  York,  December  28,  1886. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  and  earnestly  directed  to  the  condition 
of  the  tissue-paper  industry,  being  a  direct  result  of  the  change  in 
duties  made  by  the  tariff  act  now  in  operation.  Under  the  McKiuley 
bill  the  duties  were  8  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  70  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cigarette  paper.  These 
duties  enabled  American  manufacturers  to  fairly  comjDete  with  the  for- 
eign, and  gave  employment  to  hundreds  of  working  people  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  forced  to  seek  employment  in  other  fields  of 
labor. 

The  present  law  fixes  the  duties  on  tissue  papers  of  all  kinds  at  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  all  cigarette  papers  50  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
thereby  greatly  increasing  importations  and  throwing  upon  the  market 
large  quantities  of  foreign  papers  at  prices  bearing  evidence  that  the 
invoices  are  greatly  undervalued,  thus  destroying  to  a  certain  extent 
an  important  domestic  industry  and  forcing  hundreds  of  men  out  of 
employment.  Under  these  circumstances  relief  is  sought  at  your  hands 
and  those  of  Congress.  Eecognizing  the  great  amount  of  labor  con- 
fronting you,  it  is  proposed  to  quote  a  few  facts  only,  in  as  concise  form 
as  possible,  for  your  information  and  guidance  in  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
sion in  the  matter. 

The  difi'erence  in  paper-making  labor  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  is  about  50  per  cent,  between  the  United  States  and 
France  is  about  60  per  cent,  and  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many is  about  05  i)er  cent,  while  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  tissue-i)aper 
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trade  iu  Boliemia  are  paid  a  wage  of  about  20  cents  per  day.  In 
Japan,  which  country  has  become  the  most  dangerous  of  all  competi- 
tors, the  men  employed  in  this  industry  receive  from  10  to  15  cents  per 
day  for  their  labor,  and  work  many  hours  longer  than  those  in  any 
other  country.  The  cost  of  labor  paid  in  this  country  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  papers  under  discussion,  is  at  least  75  per  cent,  the  balance 
being  for  raw  material  (much  of  which  is  imported),  interest  on  capital 
invested,  incidentals,  profits,  etc.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  the  most 
expert  labor  in  the  fabrication  of  tissue  paper,  which  as  you  are  aware 
is  extremely  delicate  in  its  texture,  and  requires  most  careful  manipu' 
lation,  thus  increasing  the  wage  rate  considerably  over  that  jyaid  in  the 
manufacture  of  ordinary  papers. 

The  same  machinery  is  used  in  the  United  States  as  abroad  j  thus  the 
question  at  issue  is  really  the  difference  between  the  price  of  labor  in 
this  and  other  countries.  Not  desiring  to  weary  you,  nor  to  cumber 
the  record,  it  is  considered  useless  to  discuss  the  effects  of  the  present 
tariff"  except  in  one  instance.  Japan,  prior  to  September,  1895,  exported 
rags  to  the  United  States  in  considerable  quantities,  and  during  1895 
rags  were  imjiorted  from  Japan  valued  at  $140,000,  and  during  the 
present  year,  so  far,  to  less  than  110,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
importations  of  tissue  i^apersfrom  Japan  in  1895  amounted  to  $130,000, 
and  up  to  date,  during  the  present  year,  to  $186,000,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  $55,000  with  the  present  month  to  be  tabulated.  Accepting 
the  current  belief,  which  is  certainly  founded  upon  undisputed  testi- 
mony, that  frauds  have  been  practiced  in  making  up  the  consular 
invoices,  the  value  of  the  paper  would  probably  reach  $225,000,  to 
which  sum,  in  order  to  bring  the  merchandise  to  its  actual  American 
market  value,  must  be  added  at  least  45  per  cent  to  cover  duties, 
freights,  charges,  etc.,  which  shows  a  total  of  $315,000,  the  j)rincipa] 
portion  of  which,  with  commensurate  specific  duties,  would  have  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  American  workmen. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  exportation  of  rags 
from  Japan  has  virtually  ceased,  the  exi)ortation  of  tissue  papers  has 
increased,  and  continues  to  do  so  to  the  alarming  extent  set  forth  above. 
One  illustration  of  profits  made  by  importers  of  Japanese  tissue  paper 
will  suffice.  A  certain  paper  measuring  20  by  30  inches,  and  weighing  6 
pounds  to  a  ream  of  481)  sheets,  is  invoiced  (for  consular  purposes)  at 
$1.50,  Japanese  yen  or  Mexican  dollar,  thus  costing,  with  all  duties, 
freight,  etc.,  about  $1.30  per  ream.  This  particular  paper  is  high  grade, 
and  is  sold  regularly  at  $2.50  per  ream,  thus  leaving  a  profit  of  $1.20 
per  ream  to  the  importer,  always  providing  that  it  is  invoiced  at  its 
true  market  value,  which  unquestionably  it  is  not,  by  probably  50  jjer 
cent.  The  paper  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country  and  sold  in  com- 
I)etition  with  the  Japanese  in  case  proi)er  specific  duties  are  levied,  thus 
preventing  undervaluation.  Without  multiplying  these  illustrations, 
the  above  is  recommended  to  your  serious  consideration. 

The  condition  of  the  trade  has  had  the  attention  of  the  most  expert 
and  practical  men  connected  therewith.  Investigation  of  every  avail- 
able fact,  including  cost  of  production  at  the  various  mills,  based  upon 
the  i)resent  price  of  labor  and  the  condition  of  the  market  for  raw 
material,  etc.,  shows  that  to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  continue  in 
business,  and  to  employ  the  men  from  two  hundred  and  sixty  to  three 
liundred  days  per  annum,  and  to  foster  the  trade  in  other  directions, 
specific  duties  are  positively  necessary,  and  after  the  most  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration  they  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
following  rates  of  duties  are  absolutely  the  lowest  that  will  give  them 
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the  protection  tliey  seek  against  foreign  competition  and  give  continu- 
ous work  to  American  mills: 

Papers  known  commercially  as  copying  paper,  stereotype  paper,  crepe  paper, 
Japanese  tissue  paper,  pottery  i);iper,  and  all  other  thin  papers,  white,  printed,  or 
colored,  weighing  not  over  six  ponnds  to  a  standard  ream  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
sheets,  on  a  basis  of  twentj'  by  thirty  inches,  made  up  in  reams  or  any  other  form, 
eight  cents  per  pound,  and  in" addition  thereto  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and 
all  papers  in  same  form  as  above  weighing  over  six  pounds  and  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds  to  a  standard  ream  of  twenty  by  thirty,  and  letter-copying  books,  whether 
wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  six  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  ten 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

It  will  be  observed  tbat  the  proposed  paragraph  is  somewhat  changed 
from  that  contained  in  the  McKinley  bill.  Stereotype  paper  has  been 
added  in  conseqnence  of  the  fact  that,  although  it  is  an  ordinary  tissue, 
some  imxjorters  have  invoiced  it  as  "  stereotype  paper,"  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  passed  as  a  paper  not  elsewhere  specified  at  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  word  crepe  has  been  added  for  the  same  reason, 
and  Japanese  tissue  paper  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  name 
has  become  a  commercial  designation  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  believed  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  divide  the  papers 
into  two  classes  of  varying  weights,  and  as  the  appraising  officer  can 
readily  ascertain  the  weight  of  a  ream  by  placing  one  sheet  upon  a 
paper  scale,  no  extra  labor  will  be  put  upon  that  officer.  Keferring  to 
letter-copying  books,  they  were  dutiable  under  the  McKinley  bill  at 
the  same  rate  as  all  tissues,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  reduced  rate 
proposed  herein  will  be  sufficient;  but  the  new  language  suggested  is 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  some  importers  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
wording  of  the  present  law  and  have  invoiced  the  interiors  and  backs 
separately,  thus  paying  35  per  cent  on  the  former  and  20  per  cent  on 
the  latter  as  paper  not  elsewhere  specified.  Cigarette  paper  is  now 
included  in  SchediTle  iST  under  pipes  and  smokers'  articles,  and  it  is 
respectfully  suggested  that  that  is  the  jDaragraph  where  it  properly 
belongs,  but  no  less  duty  than  70  per  cent,  the  rate  assessed  under  the 
McKinley  bill,  will  enable  domestic  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the 
importers. 

In  submitting  all  of  which,  it  is  firmly  believed  and  earnestly  hoped 
that  your  honorable  committee  will  adopt  the  suggestions  contained 
herein,  and  thus  revivify  a  valuable  and  important  industry. 

DiAMoisTD  Mills  Paper  Company, 

G.  W.  Thompson,  President, 

Smith  Paper  Company, 
By  Wellington  Smith,  Treasurer, 

Committee  of  Tissue  Pa/per  Manufacturers. 

JAPANESE   TISSUE   COPYING   PAPER   DOES  NOT  CONFLICT  WITH 
THE  DOMESTIC  ARTICLE. 

New  York,  January  8,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  notice,  as  quoted  in  the  newspapers,  a  statement  by  Mr.  Wellington 
Smith,  of  Lee,  Mass.,  as  representing  ma-nnfacturers  of  tissue  and  copy- 
ing paper  in  the  United  States,  asking  for  increase  of  duties  on  Japan 
manufactures  of  that  article,  which  I  should  judge  are  extreme  and 
unfair.  The  Jai)anese  tissue  copying  paper  is  an  article  our  people 
can  in  nowise  approach  in  quality  or  texture,  and,  moreover,  it  is  used 
in  ways  that  our  domestic  article  can  not  be  used,  as  it  is  wholly  unfit 
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and  unadaptable.  The  two  items  are  entirely  and  widely  at  variance, 
primarily  in  fiber  and  texture,  and  also  in  their  main  uses,  and  there 
is  no  possible  comparison  between  the  two.  The  statement  that  the 
Japan  copying  tissue  contlicts,  with  the  possible  detriment  of  our  domes- 
tic product,  is,  as  to  my  knowledge,  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  and  the 
papers  themselves.  The  present  duty  of  oo  per  cent  is  ample.  The 
Japan  papers  are  as  different  and  utilized  in  so  different  a  manner, 
almost  as  a  silk  would  be,  in  issuance  with  domestic  tissue.  It  is  quite 
true  Japanese  tissue  is  used  for  copying  books,  but  that  single  item  of 
use  is  the  merest  fraction  of  its  adaptation  to  our  merchants'  requisi- 
tions and  the  only  case  where  it  conllicts  with  the  domestic  article. 

Henry  Arden, 

Of  Arden  &  Go. 

CEEPE  PAPER  NOT  TISSUE 

(Paragraph  307.)  . 

SO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  APPEALS  DECIDED. 

IS^EW  York,  December  30,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

This  company  has  been  informed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  some 
paper  manufacturers  interested  in  the  tissue  paper  paragraph  to 
request  you  to  have  incorporated  in  said  paragraph  and  made  dutiable 
as  tissue  paper  an  article  known  as  crepe  paper,  which  is  sometimes 
erroneously  called  crepe  tissue.  This  company,  besides  manufacturing 
great  quantities  of  this  crepe  paper  in  America,  imports  it  from  Eng- 
land. 

Several  years  ago  it  was  classed  as  tissue  paper  by  customs  oflScials. 
This  classification  was  affirmed  by  the  circuit  court,  but  on  appeal  to 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  a  sweeping  decision  was 
made  by  the  court  deciding — first,  that  not  only  was  the  article  not 
dutiable  as  tissue  paper;  but,  second,  that  it  was  only  properly  dutiable 
as  either  a  ''Manufacture  of  paper"  or  as  "Paper  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for." 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co., 
Per  CiiAS.  H.  MacDonald, 

Attorney. 


COPYING  AND  FILTERING  PAPER,  ETC. 

(Paragraph  307). 

AN  ADVANCE   IN   DUTY  WILL  STIMULATE  COMPETITION. 

Js^EW  York,  December  18,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  present  duty  on  paper,  paragraph  307  of  the  present  law,  paper 
known  commercially  as  co])ying  paper,  filtering  paper,  silvered  tissue, 
and  tissue  paper,  white,  printed,  or  colored,  made  in  copying  books, 
leams,  or  in  any  form,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  sufficient.  We  have 
been  very  large  makers  of  i)aper  in  this  line,  and  know  that  at  i)resent 
prices  the  duty  is  sufficient.  If  the  duty  is  raised  it  will  stimulate 
competition,  which  will  force  the  juice  down  lower  tlian  it  is  now.  We 
also  import  i)aper,  not  because  it  is  any  cheapei',  but  because  our 
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customers  want  it  on  account  of  quality.  We  are  gettiug-  much  liig'lier 
prices  than  we  can  buy  the  domestic.  Very  little  is  imported  com- 
pared with  that  sold  here,  and  domestic  mills  are  ample  to  fill  all  the 
demand. 

Surface-coated  paper  made  in  this  country  needs  double  the  protec- 
tion it  now  has;  the  factories  here  are  being  driven  to  the  wall  by 
foreign  competition.  It  has  now  35  per  centj  it  should  have  a  specific 
duty. 

Yernon  Bros.  &  Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

(Paragrapli  307.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  G.  REED,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Thursday,  Becemher  31, 1896. 

Mr.  Eeed  said :  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  an  infant  industry  affected 
by  this  schedule.  I  refer  to  the  mauufiicture  of  photographic  paper. 
Five  years  ago  this  industry  did  not  exist  in  this  country.  All  photo- 
graphic paper  used  here  was  produced  in  Germany  and  France.  In 
1891  the  State  chemist  of  Connecticut,  after  nearly  thirty  years'  study 
and  experiment,  discovered  a  chemical  process  which  he  believed  would 
aid  in  producing  photographic  paper.  In  the  same  year  he  disclosed 
his  process  to  a  practical  paper  maker,  and  together  they  succeeded 
in  producing  merchantable  photographic  paper.  En  a  small  way  they 
organized  a  corporation,  called  the  American  Photographic  Paper 
Company,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  photographic  and  drawing 
papers  at  South  Lee,  Mass.  They  have  from  time  to  time  improved 
their  process  until  now  they  produce  photographic  paper  equal  in  quality 
to  foreign  paper.  The  process  used  is  a  secret  process,  and  is  known  by 
only  two  persons  in  the  United  States — the  chemist  and  the  manager 
of  the  American  Photographic  Paper  Company. 

The  value  of  photographic  paper  lies  in  its  ability  to  remain  water- 
proof, and  to  stand  the  chemicals  used  in  making  the  pictures  and  still 
keep  the  image  on  the  surface.  It  must  also  be  able  to  withstand  the 
sun.  It  is  not  possible  to  analyze  a  piece  of  photographic  paper  and 
from  that  analysis  to  learn  how  to  make  similar  paper.  It  is  possible 
to  discover  what  is  in  the  finished  paper,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  dis- 
cover by  analysis  how  to  put  it  there.  The  reason  is  this:  What  you 
find  by  analysis  is  not  what  was  put  in,  but  is  that  portion  of  what  has 
been  produced  by  the  chemical  change  of  what  was  originally  put  in 
and  has  not  been  washed  awav  in  the  process. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1890,  Schedule  M,  sections  419,  420,  and  422, 
drawing  paper  and  plain  photographic  papers  were  subject  to  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  surface  coated  and  sensitized  papers 
were  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  terms  of  these 
sections  cover  photographic  paper,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
name,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  no  paper  of  the  kind  was  at  that 
time  produced  in  America. 

With  the  market  price  of  plain  paper  at  75  cents  a  pound  the  Ameri- 
can Photographic  Paper  Company  could  do  business  at  a  profit,  but 
their  competition  induced  foreigners  to  drop  the  price,  until  now  the 
same  quality  of  paper  of  foreign  manufacture  is  sold  for  40  cents  a 
pound.  This  drop  in  price  was  made  easier  for  the  foreigners  by  the 
tariff  of  1894,  which  lowered  the  duty  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to 
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20  pel  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  plain  paper,  and  from  35  per  cent  to  30 
per  cein  on  coated  ])ai)er. 

To  hold  its  trade,  the  Ameri(;an  Company  has  been  obliged  to  meet 
the  price  of  tlie  foreign  goods,  and  in  order  to  increase  the  volnme  of 
its  business  and  introdnce  its  paper,  it  is  selling  in  large  lots  at  less 
than  40  cents  to-day.  But  it  can  not  stand  this  competition  and  live, 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  to  pay  more  for  labor  and  more  for  materials 
than  the  foreigners  do.  The  American  i)ays  a  machine  tender  $2.50 
per  day;  the  German  macltiue  tender  gets  87i  cents.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  German  and  French  mauulactnrers  will  be  able  to  reduce 
the  price  still  further  and  yet  make  a  profit.  If,  however,  the  duty 
could  be  changed  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  and  established  at  20 
cents  a  i)oun(l,  we  believe  we  could  do  business  at  a  profit,  and  build 
up  an  industry  which  would  soon  be  not  only  an  honor  to  those  who 
conceived  it,  a  credit  to  American  perseverance  and  ingenuity,  but  the 
pride  of  the  whole  country. 

We  contend  a  specific  duty  should  be  laid  in  the  place  of  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty,  because  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  we  believe  that  undervalu- 
ations are  possilde.  and  wiH  not  only  work  against  us,  but  will  also 
defraud  the  Government  of  its  revenue;  and  we  say  20  cents  because 
that  will  restore  the  price  to  within  a  few  cents  of  what  was  the  net 
price  to  the  foreign  jiroducer  at  the  time  we  began  to  manufacture. 

At  75  cents,  with  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  off,  the  net  price  was  GO  cents 
a  pound.  The  present  net  price  is  40  cents,  less  20  per  cent  duty,  or 
38^  cents  a  pound.  This  specific  duty  of  20  cents  would  make  the 
market  price  about  58  cents.  On  this  basis  we  can  continue  the  manu- 
facture of  photographic  paper.  It  may  be  said  that  this  will  raise  the 
price  to  the  consumer,  and  the  statement  is  true,  but  the  consumer  will 
still  be  benefited.  We  have  benefited  the  consumer  already  by  causing 
the  reduction  in  price  which  has  taken  place.  We  doubt  our  ability  to 
continue  the  unetpial  contest.  We  have  reduced  the  cost  of  i^roduction 
about  5  cents  a  pound  since  we  began  to  manufacture  photographic 
paper,  and  have  given  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  this  reduction.  If 
we  give  it  up,  what  is  to  prevent  the  price  from  jumping  to  its  old  place? 
We  see  no  reason  why,  in  the  event  of  our  failure  to  manufacture  longer, 
the  consumer  of  photographic  paper  would  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
at  the  old  rate  of  75  cents  a  pound. 

We  recommend  that  the  schedule  be  amended  so  that  plain  and  sen- 
sitized and  surface  coated  photographii;  i^apers  be  subject  to  a  specific 
duty  of  20  cents  per  pound,  and  tliat  drawing  paper  be  subject  to  a 
specific  duty  of  G  cents  a  pound.  On  this  basis  the  consumer  would 
not  be  called  on  to  pay  more  than  58.\-  cents  a  pound;  and  it  would 
seem  that  he  would  prefer  this  to  75  cents. 

We  recommend  that  plain  and  coated  photographic  paper  (including 
baryta-coated  paper)  be  named  in  the  schedule,  for  the  reason  that 
there  are  many  surface-coated  papers  of  cheaper  grade  than  i)hoto- 
grax)hic  paper  (such  as  label  paper  for  canned  goods,  etc.),  and  if  the 
duty  be  made  sj^ecific,  without  further  classification  and  fixed  at  20 
cents  per  ]>ouiuI,  these  cheaper  grades  of  i)aper  would  become  subject 
to  a  very  much  lieavier  duty  than  they  re(iuire. 

Mr.  Daxzell.  [Jnder  what  head  does  that  paper  appear  in  the  tariff 
act? 

Mr.  Reed.  As  albuminized  and  sensitized  paper.  Under  the  tariff 
existing  at  the  time  that  we  began  the  manufa(;ture  of  this  paper  we  could 
do  business  at  a  profit,  but  we  have  about  exhausted  ourselves  in  com- 
peting under  une(|ual  (conditions  with  foreigners,  and  we  recommend 
that  the  existing  duty  be  changed  if  possible  from  ad  valorem  to 
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Specific.  We  believe  tliat  foreigners  are  enabled  to  reduce  the  prices 
because  of  the  form  of  tlie  duty.  We  are  informed  that  the  valuations 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  duties  are  not  the  same  valuations  at 
which  the  product  is  sold.  In  order  to  put  the  net  prices  to  the  for- 
eigner where  they  Avere  when  we  began  the  manufacture  of  the  paper, 
a  specific  duty  of  20  cents  a  pound  would  be  re(]uisite.  The  net  price 
of  the  paper  when  it  was  sold  at  75  cents  a  pound  under  the  tariff  law 
then  existing,  was  about  GO  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  tariff  of  1890? 

Mr.  Keed.  Yes;  in  1890  and  1891.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  for- 
eigners can  continue  the  reduction  of  the  prices;  we  do  not  know  how 
far,  but  if  we  are  driven  out  of  the  business,  and  if  we  can  not  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  this  paper,  I  do  not  see  why  the  price  should 
not  jump  back  to  75  cents  a  pound.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
consumer  would  prefer  to  buy  his  paper  at  58  cents  rather  than  at  75 
cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  cost  of  producing  the  paper  been  con 
siderably  reduced  since  you  went  into  the  business? 

Mr.  E.EED.  It  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  reduced? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  has  been  reduced  abroad. 
1  can  not  put  it  in  figures  from  our  standpoint,  but  we  can  produce  the 
paper  more  economically  than  we  could  in  1891.  We  have  been  perfect- 
ing the  process,  which  is  a  secret  ]n'Ocess.  Only  two  men  in  the  country 
know  it— the  manager  and  the  chemist  of  the  American  Photographic 
Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  how  much 
the  cost  of  producing  this  paper  has  been  reduced  since  1891? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  think  1  can  put  it  in  figures.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
able  to  do  so  in  the  statement  that  we  will  submit  to  the  committee. 

Mr,  Russell.  Do  you  manufacture  thin  parchment  paper? 

Mr.  Reed.  Only  for  photographic  purposes. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  mean  these  parchment  papers  such  as  are  used  for 
the  receivers  for  photogi'aphs.    Are  they  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Reed.  Some  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  foreign  countries  compete  with  you  in  this  manu- 
facture ? 

Mr.  Reed.  France  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Do  they  use  the  same  process  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  paper  that  you  use? 

Mr.  Reed.  They  obtain  the  same  results,  but  we  are  unable  to  learn 
their  process. 

Mr.  Taavney.  You  are  all  producing  it  under  a  secret  process. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  a  fact.  We  can  take  a  i^iece  of  their  paper  and 
analyze  it,  but  we  can  not  find  out  how  they  make  it. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  conditions  exist  that  make  it  impossible  for  you 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  of  this  paper? 

Mr.  Reed.  Our  labor  and  our  materials  cost  more.  Our  principal 
competitor  is  in  Germany,  and  while  we  have  to  pay  12.50  a  day  for  a 
machine  tender,  the  German  machine  tender  gets  87^  cents.  Then  the 
rags  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  paper  are  more  exj)ensive  to 
us  than  they  are  to  the  German. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  this  duty  that  you  ask  is  intended  to  equalize  the 
labor  conditions  between  this  country  and  the  competing  countries? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  is  tlie  intention.  I  can  not  state  whether  we  have 
figured  it  out  correctly  or  not. 
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WRITING  PAPER. 

(Paragraph  307.) 

A  SPECIFIC  DUTY  NECESSARY  TO  PREVENT  UNDERVALUATIONS. 

HOLYOKE,  Mass.,  December  30,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  tariflf  on  writing  paper  is  20  per  cent,  and  would  probably  amount 
to  anywhere  from  1  cent  to  2i  cents  i)er  pound  on  a  majority  of  the 
paper  imported.  It  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  manu- 
facturers here  if  a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  all  flat  or  folded 
pa])ers  could  be  fixed  upon.  A  specific  duty  is  what  we  want,  otherwise 
the  manufacturers  send  the  goods  to  their  agents  and  fix  any  price  they 
please  upon  them. 

I  was  in  England  the  past  summer  and  visited  several  paper  mills. 
The  labor  there  is  less  than  one-half  what  it  is  in  tlie  mills  here.  Take 
the  cheapest  labor,  that  of  the  rag  cutters,  women,  they  are  paid  about 
a  shilling  a  day  in  all  the  mills.  Here  our  price  is  90  cents  per  day. 
Skilled  labor  is  paid  here  $3  to  83.25  on  an  average,  and  over  there 
about  81.50  to  $1.75.  Take  tlie  wages  all  the  way  through  the  mill, 
they  are  less  than  one-half  what  ours  are. 

Yours,  Wm.  Whiting, 

Treasurer  Whiting  Paper  Comi)any. 

DECALCOMANIA  TRANSFERS. 

(Paragraph  308.) 

STATEMENT   MADE  BY  HON.  JOHN  J.  RINAKER,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE  FROM   THE   STATE   OF   ILLINOIS. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Mr.  EiNAKER  said :  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to 
a  matter  in  which  a  firm  in  Chicago,  engaged  in  decoration,  is  inter- 
ested. It  is  the  decalcomauia  transfers.  They  want  a  duty  upon  the 
paper  that  is  jirepared  in  Germany  and  brought  in  here.  The  work  of 
preparing  it  for  market,  putting  the  decorations  upon  it — it  is  prei)ared 
paper — is  done  by  artists,  who  work  at  higher  rates  here  than  those 
wiio  work  in  Germany.  They  want  the  paper  to  come  in  free,  but  they 
want  the  duty  put  ni)on  the  finished  product. 

The  communication  I  have  received  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  as 
follows : 

Chicago,  December  15,  1S9G. 

Deak  Siu:  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  matters  which  we  think  need 
adjuHtiiif^  in  the  present  tariff  law,  tliese  duties  all  relating  to  the  raw  material  and 
finished  product  of  decalcomania  transfers— what  we  would  consider  a  fair  tariff, 
one  based  on  equity  and  justice,  both  to  imi)ortor  and  home  manufacturer  alike. 

On  the  pajier  which  Ave  now  import  for  the  raanufactiire  of  our  goods  we  pay  a  duty 
of  oO  per  cent  (abridged  edition  Vandergril't's  United  States  Tariff,  1894,  p.  90,  sur- 
face-coated paper,  item  308).  This  paper  should  l)e  absolutely  free  of  dutj',  ibr  the 
very  simple  reason  that,  as  tliere  are  no  factories  in  this  country  beyond  ourselves 
who  consume  it,  and  as  it  recjuires  a  groat  deal  of  ex])ensivo  machinery  in  its  manu- 
facture, there  is  no  inducement  for  anybody  to  invest  money  in  an  attempt  to  make 
it  when  he  could  not  sell  it  beyond  the  limited  demand  that  we  luive  created  for  it. 
This  we  hope  to  increase,  but  we  know  it  will  be  many  a  year  before  the  home  demand 
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for  this  paper  wonlcl  be  sufficient  to  waiTant  its  being  manufactured  in  this  cnnutry. 
The  inconsistency  in  the  present  law,  as  rcLiting  to  transfers,  arises  from  the  iact  that 
Dutch  metal,  which  constitutes  practically  50  per  cent  of  tlie  material  entering  into 
their  manufacture,  now  comes  in  under  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  (abridged  edition  Van- 
degrift'8  United  States  Tariff,  lh94,  p.  80,  item  160),  while  when  in  the  shape  of  a 
finished  decalcomania,  Dutch  metal  comes  in  under  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.  The 
paper,  which  constitutes  probably  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  material,  comes  in 
under  30  per  cent  duty,  the  same  as  the  finished  product.  Thus,  figuring  these  pro- 
portions, we  find  that  we  pay  an  average  of  probably  36  to  37  per  cent  for  all  raw 
material ,  while  the  finished  transfer  comes  in  as  stated  under  a  30  per  cent  duty,  thus 
putting  us  to  a  disadvantage  of  some  6  to  7  per  cent  ou  the  raw  material. 

Now,  the  diiierence  in  labor  is  very  much  greater.  Thej  do  not  pay  more  than 
probably  an  average  of  40  per  cent  for  labor,  as  compared  to  the  prices  we  pay.  An 
artist  in  this  country  will  average  from  $25  to  $60  a  week,  according  to  his  standard 
of  ability,  while  the  wage  of  an  artist  of  equal  merit  in  Germany  will  average  from 
$8  to  $22;  and  as  labor  constitutes  30  to  50  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  goods,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  work,  this  difference  in  wage  will  average  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
to  our  disadvantage  on  most  orders.  Thus  you  can  readily  see  that  we  are,  all  told, 
at  a  disadvantage  of  some  15  to  20  per  cent.  We  think  that  if  the  paper  Avere 
allowed  to  coma  in  free  of  duty,  and  the  Dutch-metal  rate  were  to  remain  as  it  is, 
an  equitable  rate  would  be  40  per  cent  on  the  finished  product. 

We  beg  to  state  that  transfer  ornaments  have  been  exported  to  this  country  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  sales  each  year  made  by  the  importers  range  somewhere 
between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000,  but  all  orders  that  require  immediate  delivery  (what 
we  mean  by  immediate  delivery  being  anywhere  shorter  than  three  weeks  to  a  month) 
can  not,  of  course,  be  handled  by  theimporters,  as  it  requires  from  two  to  four  months 
for  them  to  fill  an  order,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  transport  the  goods. 
Therefore  the  use  of  the  goods  is  limited  fully  to  one-half  of  what  it  would  be  if  made 
here.  Of  course,  we  having  started  in  with  a  limited  capital,  and  being  but  two 
years  in  the  business,  naturally  could  not  increase  very  rapidly,  nor  upon  the  scale 
that  we  would  had  we  had  the  proper  capital;  but  we  expect  to  sell  anywhere 
between  $50,000  and  $100,000  worth  this  coming  year.  Our  sales  last  year  having 
ranged  somewhere  around  $30,000,  we  expect  to  fully  double  that  this  coming  sea- 
sou,  and  probably  treble  it,  if  general  business  brightens  up.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  cloubt  that  within  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  the  annual  sale  of  trans- 
fer ornaments  will  amount  to  between  $1,500,000  and  $3,000,000.  An  adequate 
protective  tariff  certainly  ought  to  prove  the  means  of  enabling  American  manufac- 
turers to  gain  a  proper  foothold  and  to  secure  the  necessary  capital  to  give  employ- 
ment to  some  thousand  or  more  people,  all  of  whom  are  c.f  a  very  desirable  class,  being 
the  higher  class  of  artisans.  Not  only  can  you  consider  the  finished  product,  but  all 
the  accessories  that  go  with  the  business  will  amount  to  a  great  deal,  thus  proving 
doubly  beneficial. 

The  Meyercord  Company. 
Per  Geo.  R.  Meyercord. 

Hon.  John  I.  Rinaker, 

TTashuigton,  D,  C. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  they  suggest  tlie  rate  of  duty  tbey  think  would  be 
proper'? 

Mr.  EiNAKER.  We  think  that  if  the  paper  were  allowed  to  come  in 
free  of  duty,  and  the  Dutch  metal  were  to  remain  as  it  is,  an  equitable 
rate  would  be  about  40  per  cent  on  the  finished  product. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  its  attention. 
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(Paragraph  308.) 

IMPORTERS     AND     MANUFACTURERS     SUBMIT     RECOMMENDED 
AMENDMENTS  IN   THE  LAW. " 

Philadelphia,  Decemler  30,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  principal  importers 
of  lithographic  goods  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  leading  domestic 
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manufacturers  on  the  other,  beg"  to  submit  to  the  committee  the  follow- 
ing statement  regarding  clause  308  in  the  present  tariff  bill,  which* 
covers  lithogra])hic  productions: 

The  existing  specific  duty  on  lithographic  products  is  the  outcome  of 
an  agreement  between  the  importers  and  domestic  manufacturers  in 
that  line,  made  with  the  cooperation  and  approval  of  General  Api)rai8er 
Sharretts  and  Mr.  Bunn,  appraiser  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  expe- 
rience has  proved  its  wisdom,  for  since  a  specific  duty  has  been  placed 
on  lithographic  goods  no  complaint  has  arisen  regarding  undervalua- 
tions, for  wliile  some  goods  may  still  be  undervalued,  no  advantage,  so 
far  as  the  duties  levied  on  said  goods  are  concerned,  can  accrue  to  the 
undervaluer.  We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  paragraph  3()S  of 
the  present  tariff  act  be  reenacted  with  such  changes  as  may  tend  to 
prevent  misunderstanding  or  evasion  of  its  provisions.  A  reference  to 
the  accompanying  printed  slip  (Exhibit  A)  will  show  at  a  glance  what 
these  changes  are.     Our  reasons  for  suggesting  them  are  as  follows: 

The  first  change  appears  on  lines  4  and  5,  where  the  words  "either 
stone  or  zinc"  are  stricken  out  and  in  their  place  the  words  "stone, 
zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material "  are  inserted.  The  same  change  is 
made  wherever  similar  language  occurs,  i.  e.,  on  lines  22,  23,  27,  and  28. 

For  many  years  i^ast  lithographic  prints  have  been  made  from  either 
stone  or  zinc;  recently  other  articles  are  being  adopted  for  this  ])urpo8e, 
aluminum  being  at  present  the  material  which  seems  most  likely  to 
come  into  general  use.  Already  claims  have  been  made  by  certain 
importers  that  their  goods  were  printed  from  aluminum,  hence  were 
not  liable  to  the  specific  duty  as  lithographs  from  stone  or  zinc  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  308.  This  protest  was  overruled,  inasmuch  as  the 
parties  in  question  could  not  substantiate  their  claim,  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Api)raisers  stating  in  their  decision  dated 
January  22,  1896— 

We  therefore  find  that  tlie  goods  in  question  are  lithographic  cigar  labels,  that 
they  have  been  printed  from  stone  or  zinc,  and  that  they  have  not  been  printed  from 
aluminum  or  other  metal  than  zinc.  The  various  claims  in  the  protest  are  accord- 
ingly oyerruled. 

Inasmuch  as  the  time  may  come  when  aluminum  or  some  other 
material  will  take  the  place  of  lithographic  stone  or  zinc  in  making 
lithographic  prints,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  cover  the  whole  question 
by  the  amendment  proposed. 

The  next  change  suggested  (see  lines  11,  13, 14,  17,  18,  19,  and  24) 
consists  in  placing  the  word  "one"  before  the  word  "thousandths" 
wherever  that  word  occurs.  This  correction  is  simply  made  for  the 
purpose  of  accuracy. 

Tlie  next  change  appears  on  lines  29  and  30  where  the  words  "bronze 
or  metal  leaf  piinting"  are  stricken  out  and  the  words  " labels  and  bands 
printed  in  wliole  or  in  part  in  bronze  or  metal  leaf"  are  inserted.  A  simi- 
lar change  is  made  in  lines  32,  33,  34,  and  35,  in  which  the  words  "or  in 
bronze  printing,  but  not  including  metal  leaf  printing"  aie  stricken  out 
and  the  following  inserted:  "and  including  labels  and  bands  ])rinted  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  bronze,  but  not  including  labels  and  bands  ])rintod 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,"  so  that  the  clause  as  altered  reads 
"lithogra])hic  cigar  labels  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  ])rinted  from 
stone,  zinc,  aluminnm,  or  otlier  material,  if  printed  in  less  than  ten 
colors,  but  not  including  labels  and  bands  ])rinted  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
bronze  or  metal  leaf,  20  cents  per  ])()un(l;  if  printed  in  ten  or  more 
colors,  and  including  labels  and  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  i)art  in 
bronze,  but  not  including  labels  and  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part 
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iu  metal  leaf,  30  ceuts  per  pound;  labels  and  bands  printed  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  40  cents  per  pound." 

llegarding-  these  clianges,  we  beg  to  say  that  when  we  originally  drew 
and  submitted  this  clause,  we  intended  to  place  labels  and  bauds  printed 
in  whole  or  iu  part  iu  bronze  in  the  30  ceuts  per  pound  division,  using  the 
phrase  "but  not  including  bronze  or  metal  leaf  printing"  in  its  plain 
primary  sense,  i.  e.,  labels  and  bands  in  which  bronze  or  metal  leaf  print- 
ing was  a  part  were  not  to  be  included  iu  the  20  cents  per  pound  division, 
but  if  i)rinted  in  ten  or  more  colors  or  in  bronze  printing  (meaning  by 
this,  if  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  iu  bronze)  30  ceuts  per  ijound. 

In  a  case  before  the  United  States  General  Appraisers  at  New  York 
March  7,  1895,  "In  the  matter  of  protest  77382  and  15330,  of  0.  F. 
Haye  against  the  decision  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York,  as 
to  the  rate  and  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  certain  merchandise, 
imported  i^ev  Persia,  entered  Sei)tember  11, 1894,"  it  was  held  "that  the 
labels  included  in  the  last  item  on  the  invoice  are  printed  in  six  colors, 
and  in  part,  but  not  the  chief  part,  in  bronze  printing.  It  is  the  mer- 
chandise covered  by  our  third  iiudiug  which  the  appellant  claims  to  be 
dutiable  at  20  ceuts  per  pound  under  paragraph  308  of  the  act  ol 
August,  1891."  This  paragraph,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  cigar  labels,  is 
as  follows : 

Lithographic  cigar  labels  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  either  stone 
or  zinc,  if  printed  in  less  than  ten  colors,  but  not  including  bronze  or  metal  leaf 
printing,  20  cents  per  pound;  if  printed  in  ten  or  more  colors,  or  in  bronze  printing, 
but  not  including  metal-leaf  printing,  30  cents  i^er  pound;  if  printed  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  metal  leaf,  40  cents  per  pound. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  qualifying  words  "printed  in  whole  or  in  part" 
do  not  apply  to  bronze  printing,  and  we  therefore  assume  that  Congress 
used  the  words  "if  printed  iu  bronze  printing"  in  the  sense  that  the 
term  bronze  printiug  is  used  in  trade,  viz,  printed  wholly  or  chiefly  in 
bronze. 

We  hold  that  the  language  of  paragraph  308  relative  to  cigar  labels 
stands  as  if  reading  "  if  j)riuted  in  less  than  ten  colors,  but  not  including 
cigar  labels,  i)rinted  wholly  or  chiefly  iu  bronze  printing,  or  wholly  or  in 
any  part  of  metal  leaf,  20  cents  per  pound ;  if  printed  iu  more  than  ten 
colors,  or  wholly  or  chiefly  iu  bronze  printing,  but  not  in  part  of  metal 
leaf,  30  cents  per  pound,"  etc.  Cigar  labels  printed  in  part,  but  not 
chiefly  in  bronze,  and  in  part  in  colors,  to  be  classified  as  if  printed 
entirely  in  colors,  and  inasmuch  as  bronze  printiug  is  recognized  in  trade, 
as  it  is  in  fact,  printiug  in  two  colors,  namely,  the  foundation  color  and 
bronze  color,  bronze  should  be  counted  as  two  colors  in  estimating  the 
number  of  colors  in  cigar  labels.  We  sustain  the  protest  as  to  the  mer- 
chandise covered  by  our  third  finding  of  fact,  and  affirm  the  collector's 
decision  in  all  other  respects.  Undoubtedly  the  language  used  in  par- 
agraph 308  is  open  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  General 
Appraiser  Sharretts,  but  nothing  was  farther  from  the  minds  of  the  per- 
sons who  originally  drew  the  clause  than  said  interpretation. 

In  answer  to  that  portion  of  Mr.  Sliarretts's  opinion,  in  which  he  says 
that  a  bronze  printing  is  recognized  in  trade,  as  it  is  in  fact  as  printing 
iu  two  colors,  we  would  state  that,  while  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case, 
still  there  are  several  other  mechanical  operations  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  cigar  labels  and  bands  when  a  bronze  printing  is  used, 
^vhich  adds  very  greatly  to  the  cost  of  same;  thus,  when  a  bronze 
printing  is  used  on  a  cigar  label  or  band,  the  sheets  are  almost 
universally  plated  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  metal  leaf  printing.  The 
cost  of  plating  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  an  extra  i)rinting. 
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Second.  Such  goods  are  very  generally  embossed,  and  the  cost  of 
embossing  should  be  taken  as  e(iuivalent  to  the  value  of  three  printings. 
Hence  it  follows  that  if  a  label  is  ])rinted  wholly  in  bronze  in  place 
of  said  bronze  printing  being  equivalent  to  two  printings  it  is  really 
equivalent  to  six  printings,  the  extra  four  covering  the  cost  of  plating 
and  embossing,  and  the  same  is  true  where  a  label  is  printed  only 
partially  in  bronze,  say  in  three  colors  and  bronze.  In  that  case,  if 
the  label  is  i)lated  and  embossed,  the  cost  of  manufacture  would  be  the 
same  as  if  printed  in  nine  colors,  and,  as  many  more  labels  are  imported 
printed  in  six  or  eight  colors  and  bronze  than  in  a  less  number  of  colors 
and  bronze,  there  is  no  hardship  in  reverting  to  the  original  intention 
of  the  clause. 

Edward  Wolf, 

On  Behalf  of  Importers. 
G.  W.  Donaldson, 
For  American  Manufacturers. 

EXHIBIT  A. 

[Figures  in  parentheses  (  )  are  the  line  nnmbers  referred  to.    Parts  sussested  to  be  struck  out  are 
inclosed  in  brackets  [  ].    Proposed  amendments  are  printed  in  italics.] 

(1)  Parchment  papers,  and  surface-coated  papers,  and  manufac-  (2)  tures  thereof, 
cardboards,  and  photograph,  autograph,  (3)  and  scrap  albums,  -wholly  or  partially 
mauufactured,  (4)  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Lithographic  prints  from  (5) 
[either  stoue  or  zinc,]  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  (6)  material,  bound  or  unbound 
(except  cigar  labels  and  (7)  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  music,  and  illustrations  when 
(8)  forming  a  part  of  a  periodical  or  newspaper  and  accora-  (9)  panying  the  same,  or 
if  bound  in,  or  forming  part  of  (10)  printed  books),  on  paper  or  other  material  not 
exceeding  (11)  [eight  thousandths]  ei<jht  one-thonsandtlts  of  an  inch  in  (12)  thickness, 
twenty  cents  per  pound;  on  paper  or  other  (13)  material  exceeding  [eight-thou- 
sandths] ei(jht  one-thousandths  (11)  of  an  inch  and  not  exceeding  [twenty-thou- 
sandths] (i.5)  tirentij  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  ex-  (16)  ceeding 
thirty-five  square  inches  cutting  size  in  di-  (17)  mensions,  eight  cents  per  pound; 
prints  exceeding  [eight-  (18)  thousandths]  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  iuch  and  not 
ex-  (19)  ceeding  [twenty-thousandths]  tueniii  one-thousandths oi  an  (20)  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  not  exceeding  thirty-five  square  (21)  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions,  five 
cents  per  pound;  (22)  lithographic  prints  from  [either  stoue  or  zinc,]  stone,  (23)  zinc, 
aluminum,  or  other  material,  on  cardboard  or  other  (21)  material,  exceeding  [twenty- 
thousandths]  tu-entij  one-thou  (25)  sandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  six  cents  per 
pound;  (26)  lithographic  cigar  labels  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  (27)  printed  from 
[either  stone  or  zinc,]  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  (28)  or  other  material,  if  printed  in  less 
than  ten  colors,  (29)  but  not  including  [bronze  or  metal  leaf  printing]  labels  and  hands 
(30)  pi-inted  in  whole  or  in  part  in  bronze  or  metal  leaf,  (31)  twenty  cents  per  pound;  if 
printed  in  ten  or  more  (32)  colors,  [or  in  bronze  printing,  but  not  including  metal 
(33)  leaf  i)rinting]  and  including  labels  and  bands  printed  in  tvholc  or  (31)  in  part  in 
ironze  but  not  includinfi  labels  and  hands  printed  in  (35)  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf , 
thirty  cents  per  pound;  (36)  labels  and  bauds  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 
leaf,  forty  (37)  cents  per  pound. 


SATISFIED  WITH  PRESENT  DUTY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  23,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

The  undersigned  firm,  importers  of  oleo  and  photo  lithographs  (litho- 
gra])hs),  find  the  present  rate  of  duties  on  the  mentioned  lithographed 
productions  veiy  satisfactoiy,  and  would  be  pleased  if  no  change  of 
duties  in  any  way  be  made.  The  ad  valorem  duties  are  not  to  our 
advantage. 

O.  &   S.  SiLBERMAN. 
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PARCHMENT  PAPER. 

(Paragraph  308.) 

BRIEF  FILED   IN   BEHALF   OF   VARIOUS   MANUFACTURERS. 

Washington,  D,  0.,  Jamiary  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigued,  manufacturers  of  parchment  paper,  herewith 
respectfully  urge  upon  your  committee  the  adoption  of  the  following 
amendments  in  Schedule  M,  paragraph  308: 

In  paragraph  308  expunge  the  words  '^30  per  cent  ad  valorem"  and 
substitute  therefor  "4  cents  per  pound"  and  "20  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

In  support  of  the  contention  of  the  undersigned,  that  the  duty  on 
parchment  paper  in  the  new  tariff  bill  be  made  as  above  suggested,  and 
that  such  a  change  would  be  just  and  beneficial  to  the  American  man- 
ufacturer, we  would  submit  the  following: 

Parchment  paper  is  of  two  kinds  or  grades,  or  paper  made  in  imita- 
tion of  and  possessing  the  qualities  of  parchment  in  greater  or  less 
degree. 

First.  Vegetable  parchment  paper,  or  parchment  paper,  is  the  result 
of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  "unsized"  all-cotton  i^aper. 

Two  processes  are  involved:  (a)  Making  the  waterleaf  paper  of  all- 
cotton  rags;  {b)  parchmentizing  the  waterleaf  in  sulphuric  acid. 

The  double  operation,  the  character  and  quantity  of  materials  required, 
and  the  inutility  of  the  waste,  make  this  an  expensive  paper  to  manu- 
facture. 

Second.  Parchmine,  or  No.  2  parchment,  is  a  peculiarly  sized  paper, 
made  directly  u^jon  the  paper  machine. 

The  materials  used  in  making  the  paper  and  parchmentizing  it  and 
the  countries  of  export  are  as  follows : 

Cotton  rags,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  England,  Italy,  and  domestic 
rags;  lime,  America;  soda  ash,  England;  bleach,  England,  France,  and 
Germany;  coloring  matters,  America;  alum,  America;  sulphuric  acid 
and  brimstone,  Italy  and  Sj)ain. 

These  articles,  on  account  of  business  depression,  have  for  the  past 
three  years  been  very  low,  and  have  enabled  the  American  parchment 
mills  to  operate  at  living  prices. 

Advances  of  15  per  cent  in  rags  and  60  i^er  cent  in  brimstone  have 
already  taken  place,  and  soda  ash  and  bleach  are  reported  as  for  an 
advance  early  in  1897. 

On  account  of  cheaper  labor,  the  German  manufacturers  have  made 
a  constantly  decreasing  i^rice  in  the  United  States.  They  maintain 
prices  in  Europe  at  about  10  to  11  cents  per  pound,  which,  considering 
their  cheaper  labor  and  materials,  is  a  fair  market  price  for  the  paper 
there. 

At  present,  last  prices  quoted  by  their  agents  and  importers  here, 
viz,  9^  cents  f.  o.  b.,  New  York,  less  2  per  cent,  30  days,  the  influence  of 
the  German  competition  has  been  so  great,  that  three  American  manu- 
facturers have  been  driven  out  of  business,  viz : 

A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.  built  the  mill  of  the  Philadelphia  Parchment  Com- 
pany at  Eose  Glen,  near  Pliiladelphia,  callable  of  making  8,000  pounds 
of  paper  per  day;  were  obliged  to  retire  from  the  business  in  1892,  after 
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Laving  lost,  it  is  reported,  $60,000.     Tbey  have  since  become  the  prin- 
cipal importers  of  German  i)arebment. 

C.  A.  lindo]p]i  &  Co.,  whose  mill  was  located  iu  Manayunk,  Phila- 
delphia, capable  of  making  4,000  pounds  of  paper  per  day,  close<l  up 
and  retired  from  business  in  1893,  and  lost  tlie  value  of  their  plant. 

A  parchment  paper  company  in  Ohio,  capable  of  making  2,000  i)ounds 
of  paper  per  day,  was  likewise  driv^en  out  of  busines  in  1894. 

All  of  these  parties  were  forced  out  of  the  mauufacture  by  the  lowering 
of  i)rices. 

Three  manufacturers  are  still  left  in  this  country — Paterson  Parch- 
ment Paper  Company,  Passaic,  N.  J. ;  Glen  Mills  Paper  Company,  Glen 
Mills,  Pa.;  National  Parchment  Company,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

To  place  the  American  manufacturer  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
and  obtain  an  equivalent  price  ibr  his  product,  the  protection  needed 
is  30  i^er  cent  ad  valorem  and  4  cents  per  jjound  specific  duty,  for  the 
reason  that  much  of  the  parchment  imported  is  invoiced  as  paper, 
wrapping  paper,  packing  paper,  and  other  indescriptive  names,  from 
M'hicli  we  believe  it  is  done  with  intent  to  enter  under  other  than  the 
proper  schedule. 

In  order  to  turn  out  4,000  pounds  of  paper  a  day  it  requires  the 
emploj'ment  of  about  80  people.  This  is  strictly  for  the  purpose  of 
sorting  the  rags,  manufacturing  the  paper,  parchmentizing,  and  finish- 
ing. The  direct  supplies  for  this  quantity  require  likewise  about  11 
tons  of  coal,  7,000  i:)ouuds  of  rags,  and  10,000  pounds  of  GO- vitriol  acid. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  indirect  expense,  such  as  making  sul- 
phuric acid  and  brimstone,  and  the  amount  of  labor  involved,  nor  at 
tlie  amount  of  labor  on  the  coal  that  we  use  and  the  amount  of  labor 
required  to  gather  7,000  pounds  of  rags  per  day  (although  most  of 
these  rags  are  now  imported).  In  fact,  very  few  cotton  rags  are  picked 
u])  in  the  States. 

There  are,  besides,  many  other  supplies  used,  such  as  wrapping  paper, 
twine,  lumber  (that  we  buy  by  the  carload  for  making  boxes),  machin- 
ery, oil,  and  supi)lies  of  all  kinds.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
supplies  we  really  use,  and  all  the  supplies  we  buy  are  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

Geo.  O.  Glavis, 
Attorney  rejiresenting  Faterson  Farchment  Fapcr  Gonqyany, 

Fassaic,  N.  J. 
Glen  Mills  Faper  Company,  Glen  Mills, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CARDS. 

(Paragraph  308.) 

STATEMENT   SUBMITTED  AND   RATES  RECOMMENDED  BY  CARL 
ERNST  &  CO.,  IMPORTERS,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Carl  Ernst  &  Co.,  of  No.  5  Cedar  street,  New 
York,  im])orters  of  ])hotographic  cards,  beg  to  submit  for  your  consider- 
ation the  following  statement  in  regard  to  tlie  existing  tarilf  on  photo- 
graphic lithographed  cardboard  and  suggestions  as  to  changes  to  be 
made: 

The  McKinley  tariff  law  provided  a  duty  of  35  })er  cent  ad  valorem 
on  cardboard  (if  litliographed  or  not)  and  the  Wilson  tarilf  law  changed 
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the  rate  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  excepted  therefrom  cardboard 
prmted  from  either  stone  or  zinc  (this  means  hthographed  cardboard). 
For  the  latter  (lithographed  cardboard)  the  Wilson  law  provided  a 
specified  duty,  ranging  from  5  to  20  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  cards,  and  this  specified  duty  averaged  on  the  entire 
import  of  lithographed  cardboard  between  28  and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  so-called  photographic  cards  (to  be  used  for  mounting  photo- 
graphs), and  which  are  manufactured  as  a  specialty,  are  subjectedunder 
the  ])resent  tariff  law  to  a  duty  of  0  cents  per  pound,  which  duty 
amounts  to  from  30  to  GO  i)er  cent  ad  valorem,  the  thickness  of  the 
cards,  of  course,  grading  the  variation  of  duty  imposed  as  aforesaid. 

In  support  of  our  contention  and  to  prove  our  assertions  by  illustra- 
tion, we  inclose  two  samples  respectively  marked  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

For  example,  we  have  a  photographic  card  which  can  be  imported  at 
$4:  per  thousand  (invoice  price).  On  the  aforesaid  card  a  duty  of  6  cents 
per  pound  is  imposed,  and  on  1,000  of  the  same  character  weighing 
about  40  i)0unds  a  duty  of  12.40  would  be  imposed,  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive an  ad  valorem  of  00  per  cent. 

Again,  we  have  a  card  which  can  be  imported  at  $8  per  thousand 
(invoice  price),  and,  as  on  the  first-named  card,  a  duty  of  6  cents  per 
pound  or  $2.40  on  a  thousand  is  imposed,  which  in  the  alternative  is 
equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent. 

Thus  we  must  from  the  foregoing  illustrations  draw  the  following 
conclusions:  That  on  the  first  card,  value  $4  per  thousand,  the  same 
duty  is  imposed  as  on  the  second  card,  value  $8  per  thousand,  or  $2.40 
per  thousand  on  each. 

The  injustice  of  this  is  readily  apparent  and  it  can  not  be  presumed 
for  a  single  moment  that  it  was  ever  the  intention  of  Congress  to  be 
inequitable.  The  special  duty  imposed  according  to  weight  as  aforesaid 
prevents  the  import  of  lithographed  j^hotographic  cards  of  the  cheaper 
grade,  as  they  can  not  stand  the  burden  of  00  per  cent  duty  and  the 
manufacturing,  and  the  prices  of  photographic  cards  in  the  United 
States  are  practically  controlled  and  monopolized  by  one  firm. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a  protection  as  aforesaid  is  unnecessary  for  the 
home  manufacturer  for  the  following  reasons:  In  some  of  the  previous 
tariff  enactments  the  duty  imposed  on  photographic  cards  was  but  15 
per  cent,  and  in  the  enactment  previous  to  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  McKinley  bill  25  per  cent. 

The  McKinley  enactment  increased  the  duty  to  35  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  all  this  period  the  annual 
importations  of  photographic  cards  never  exceeded  the  sum  of  $40,000 
or  thereabouts;  and  it  must  appear  ever  more  manifest  that  there  being 
really  no  existing  competitive  market  of  the  subject-matter  herein 
little  can  be  the  damage  sustained  by  the  home  manufacturer  by  the 
existing  imports,  and  mucli  severity  and  injustice  perpetrated  upon  the 
importer  by  a  heavy  and  inequitable  duty. 

The  following  suggestions  are  jn'oposed:  That  the  specific  duty  '^per 
pound"  be  replaced  by  an  equitable  ad  valorem  duty,  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive make  a  special  headingfor  "  photographic  cards, plain,  lithographed, 
or  stamped,"  and  place  the  import  of  duty  at  25  j)er  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  would  abundantly  protect  the  home  market,  and  in  view  of  the 
comparatively  small  importation  the  revenue  will  be  unaffected  and  the 
consumer  necessarily  benefited. 

Carl  Ernst  &  Co. 
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CIGAR  LABELS. 

(Paragraph  308.) 
STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  C.  WAGNER,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Thursday,  December  31,  1896. 

Mr.  Wagner  said:  We  come  here  to  protest  against  the  inequality 
in  the  present  specific  rates  of  duty  on  cigar  labels,  which  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  specific  rates  on  other  lithographic  prints,  yet  both 
classes  of  merchandise  are  practically  produced  by  the  same  process. 

In  order  not  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee,  we  beg"  to  submit 
our  protest,  statistics,  etc.,  in  writing,  together  with  samples  of  said 
merchandise;  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  desire  to 
speak  briefly  on  a  few  of  the  essential  points  raised  in  our  protest. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  specific  rates  on  cigar  labels  and 
bands  were  more  than  double  those  of  other  lithographic  prints,  while 
our  own  imjiortations shows  this  inequality  in  still  greater  degree,  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  taken  from  a  different  period  of  the 
year  and  partly  because  we  do  not  import  lithographic  prints  at  rates 
of  5  and  20  cents  per  pound,  respectively. 

We  especially  desire  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  that  part  of 
the  present  tariff  law  reading  "Printed  in  ten  colors  or  more,  or  in 
bronze,  per  pound,  30  cents,"  which  is  not  only  unjust  but  misleading, 
as  labels  printed  in  one  color  and  bronze  and  those  printed  in  twelve 
colors  and  bronze  are  liable  to  the  same  rate  of  30  cents  a  pound  duty, 
making  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  the  former  00  per  cent  and  on  the 
latter  47  per  cent,  and  yet,  from  the  fact  of  labels  being  i)rinted  with 
bronze,  the  bronze  is  commercially  considered  nothing  more  than  a  two- 
color  printing,  and  is  so  taken  in  the  cost  of  production. 

During  the  time  the  present  bill  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  we  were  led  to  the  belief  that  the  rates  on  all  lithographic 
prints,  including  cigar  labels,  would  be  made  specific,  equivalent  to  an 
ad  valorem  rate  of  30  per  cent,  and  by  request  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  I  furnished  them  with  a  schedule  of  specific  rates,  based  on 
said  ad  valorem  equivalent,  but  by  means  unknown  to  us,  and  during 
my  absence  abroad,  the  present  rates  on  lithographic  prints  and  cigar 
labels  were  proi)Osed  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  as  being 
entirely  satisfactory  to  domestic  manufacturers  and  importers  of  litho- 
graphic ])rints,  but  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  firms  interested 
in  the  importation  of  labels. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  cheaper  grades  of  labels  is  prohibitory; 
that  is,  it  is  only  ])ossible  to  import  a  first  lot  of  a  new  design;  after 
that  they  are  copied  l)y  domestic  manufacturers  and  sold  much  below 
the  amount  of  duty  alone  on  them. 

Statistics  will  show  that  while  im])orts  of  all  lithographic  prints  has 
varied  but  slightly  during  the  ])ast  four  years,  the  imports  of  cigar 
labels  has  deci-eased  very  materially.  Our  imj)orts  from  September, 
l-Silf)  to  1890,  were  only  about  one-lialf  of  those  from  Se])tenil)er,  1892 
to  1893.  This,  in  greater  pait,  is  due  to  excess  in  lates  of  duties  and 
also  because  the  work  done  in  this  country  is  equal  to  that  done  abroad, 
which  was  not  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 

As  labels  are  printed  in  various  numbers  of  colors,  it  is  essential  to 
grade  the  rates  of  duties  accordingly. 
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SURFACE-COATED   PAPERS. 

(Paragraph  308. ) 

UNDERVALUATIONS   HAVE   ALARMINGLY   INCREASED  THE  PAST 

TWO  YEARS. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  iiudersigned,  a  committee  of  the  manufacturers  of  surface- 
coated  papers,  of  the  United  States,  representiug  an  invested  capital 
of  $5,000,000,  and  giving  employment  to  3,000  American  workmen,  at 
fair  and  commensurate  wages,  respectfully  urge  your  committee  to 
change  paragraph  308,  Schedule  M,  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  28,  1894. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  business  of  manufacturing  surface- 
coated  papers  has  been  disastrously  interfered  with  by  excessive  impor- 
tations of  surface  coated  papers  from  Europe,  especially  from  Germany 
and  Belgium,  where  labor  is  notoriously  lower — scarcely  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  that  paid  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact 
that  European  manufacturers  are  using  the  United  States  as  a  damping- 
ground  for  their  surplus  manufacture,  sending  goods  to  our  country  at 
greatly  reduced  prices  from  those  which  they  charge  in  their  home 
markets,  and  thus  violating  the  principle  of  our  tariff  law. 

It  is  further  a  fact — and  this  can  be  proven  by  the  records  of  the 
custom-houses  at  New  Y'^ork,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia — that  under- 
valuations in  surface- coated  papers  have  alarmingly  increased  during 
the  last  two  years,  as  the  manufacturers  in  Europe  have  established 
agencies  in  this  country,  invoicing  their  goods  to  these  irresponsible 
representatives — or  rather,  to  themselves — thus  cheating  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  its  just  dues  and  injuring  the  business  of  bona  fide  import- 
ers, wlio  are  unable  to  compete  with  these  so-called  agencies.  It  can 
be  further  proven  that  the  most  daring  of  these  foreign  manufacturers 
have  refused  to  sell  their  goods  to  respectable  houses  in  the  United 
States  at  foreign  prices,  but  referred  all  such  applications  to  their 
agents  in  America,  who  would  quote  only  in  dollars  and  cents,  duty 
paid.  This  alone  should  be  considered  sufficient  evidence  that  these 
manufacturers  are  entering  their  goods  fraudulently  at  our  custom- 
houses. While  we  believe  that  the  examiners  at  our  different  custom- 
houses are  earnestly  trying  to  protect  the  American  bona  fide  importers 
and  manufacturers  in  levying  the  proper  duties  upon  all  surface-coated 
papers,  yet  it  is  imi:>ossible  for  them  to  determine  the  actual  value  of 
these  importations,  as  very  similar  looking  papers  vary  quite  consider- 
ably in  their  values,  which  only  experts  can  determine. 

The  consequence  of  these  fraudulent  undervaluations  has  been  that 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  our  manufacturers  have  had  to  close  their 
works,  and  the  rest  of  them  have  been  working  at  a  loss  to  themselves 
and  their  workmen,  all  hoping  chat  relief  from  the  present  distress 
might  be  granted  by  our  Eepresentatives.  We  therefore  ask  your 
committee  to  change  paragraph  308,  Schedule  M,  from  an  ad  valorem 
duty  to  a  specific  duty,  and  would  respectfully  suggest  the  following 
modification  of  the  above  paragraph : 

Paragraph  308.  Surface-coated  papers:  Amend  j^aragraph  308  by 
striking  out  from  the  first  line  the  words  "surface-coated  papers,"  and 
insert  at  the  end  of  the  same  section,  after  the  words  "per  pound,"  the 
words  "surface-coated  papers,  plain,  embossed,  and  marbled,  five  cents 
per  pound 5  all  others,  including  printed,  or  where  covered  with  metai 
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or  its  solutions,  or  witli   gelatin  or  ilock,  live  cents  per  pound  and 
twenty-live  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Ethan  Allen  Doty, 
Of  Doty  cO  Scrimgeour,  70  Duane  Street,  Neio  Yorlc^ 
W.  A.  Walther, 
Of  Walthcr  &  Company,  87  Wallcer  Street,  Few  York, 

CiiAS.  Y.  Zentgraf, 
Of  Louis  Dejonge  tfc  Go.,  71  and  73  Duane  Street,  Neic  York, 

Committee. 

SCHEDULE  SUBMITTED  BY  MS.  ETHAN  ALLEN  DOTY,  MANUFAC- 
TURER, NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Ethan  Allen  Doty,  of  Doty  &  Scrimgeour,  of  New  York  City,  iu 
transmitting  the  memorial  of  the  manufacturers  of  surface-coated  papers, 
printed  above,  inclosed  the  following  schedule  and  comparison: 

Schedule  shoiciiu/  difference  of  duty  collected  on  the  varionn  fine  grades  of  surface-coated 
papers  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  and  the  rate  pi'oposed  by  the  American  manufacturers. 


Grade  of  paper. 

Cost  in 
Europe, 
per  ream. 

Dutiable 
value  in 
United 
States. 

Present 
rate  of 
duty. 

Amount 
collerted 
atprcsent. 

"Weight 

per 

ream. 

Proposed 

5  cents 
per  pound. 

New  duty 

25  per ' 

cent  ad 

valorem. 

Amount 
to  be  col- 
lected as 
proposed. 

Fancy  printed,  common 

Fancy  printed,  fine 

Gold  paper,  ordinary  -. 

Marks. 
in.  00 
19.20 
31.00 
34.00 
21.00 
36.00 
40.00 
114.00 

'^  113.  00 

$2.40 
4.60 
7.44 
8.16 
5.04 
8.04 
9.60 
27.36 
22.60 

Per  cent. 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

$0.72 
1.38 
2.232 
2.448 
1.512 
2,592 
2.88 
8.208 
6.78 

Poimds. 
34 
35 
17 
17 
14 
21 
32 
50 
51 

$1.70 

1.75 

.85 

.85 

.70 

1.05 

1.60 

2.50 

2.55 

$0.60 
1.15 
1.86 
2.04 
1.26 
2.16 
2.40 
6.84 
5.65 

$2.30 
2.00 
2.71 
2  89 

Silver  paper,  ordinary  . 

Silver  paper,  line 

Gold  vein  paper 

1.06 
3.21 
4.00 
9.34 

8.20 

Total 

05.84 
10.05 

28.  752 
3.19 

37.51 

4.17 

*  Francs. 
Increase  of  duty  per  ream,  98  cents,  or  9.20  per  cent. 


HEAVY  UNDERVALUATIONS. 

FiTCHBURG,  Mass.,  December  28,  1896. 

COilMITTEE   ON  WAYS  AND   MEANS: 

Permit  us  to  state  to  you  the  fact  that  during  the  last  three  years 
there  have  been  such  excessive  importations  of  surlace  coated  papers 
into  the  country  that  we  are  convinced  there  has  been  much  fraud  per- 
petrated on  the  United  States  by  undervaluations.  During  this  time 
raw  stock  has  been  cheaper  here  than  in  Germany,  and  it  seems  to  us 
impossible  that  these  surfacecoatad  papers  can  be  made  for  the  prices 
at  which  the  invoices  are  made  out.  While  foreign  labor  is  less  than 
ours,  the  difference  will  not  explain  the  very  much  lower  figures  at 
which  the  foreign  ]»iodnct  is  sold  here.  The  effect  of  the  large  impor- 
tations has  been  disastrous  to  a  large  number  of  our  customers,  and 
the  sales  of  our  product  made  for  coating  purposes  have  been  curtailed 
nearly  one-half 

We  ask  tliat  a  specific  duty  be  imposed  u])on  all  surface- coated 
papers  iu  i)lace  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  now  in  force. 

Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co. 
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SPECIFIC  DUTIES  WANTED. 

Boston,  Becember  28,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  revision  of  tlie  tariff  wliicli  is  now  in  charge  of  your  commit- 
tee, I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  desirability  of  changing  the 
duties  on  surface-coated  papers  from  ad  valorem  to  specific,  as  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  assessing  them,  namely,  of  i)laciug  an  ad  valorem  tax, 
leads  to  frauds  and  undervaluations. 

Geo.  W.  Wheelwright, 
President  Geo.  W.  Wheehvright  Paper  Company. 

SHOULD  BE  MADE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

FiTCHEURG,  Mass.,  Becember  31,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Do  what  you  can  for  protection,  with  specific  duty  on  surface-coated 
papers,  so  that  we  can  make  them  in  this  country. 

EoDNEY  Wallace. 

PAPER  HANGINGS. 

(Paragraph  310.) 

A  SPECIFIC  PROVISION  FOR  RAW  STOCK  RECOMMENDED. 

New  York,  January  4,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

In  the  consideration  of  the  paper  schedules  to  be  recommended  for 
future  tariff  legislation,  we  would  invite  your  attention  to  a  slight  incon- 
sistency iu  the  existing  tariff'  law  with  regard  to  the  raw  stock  which 
enters  into  the  manufacture  of  paper  hangings.  This  commodity  is 
almost  exclusively  made  in  this  country,  and  consequently  has  never 
been  especially  provided  for  in  previous  tariff  acts.  Finished  paper 
hangings  are  now  imported  at  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  but  raw  stock  from 
which  to  make  the  same  goods  is  taxed  at  the  same  rate,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  "not  otherwise  provided  for." 

The  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  finished  paper  hangings  affords 
ample  protection  to  American  manufacturers,  but  the  raw  stock,  we 
think,  should  be  admitted  at  not  more  than  one-half  that  rate.  Prob- 
ably 95  per  cent  of  the  raw  stock  which  we  consume  yearly  is  of  domes- 
tic manufacture,  and  that  which  we  import  is  of  a  peculiar  finish  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  making  varnish-coated  papers.  The  demand  for  this 
particular  paper  is  so  limited  that  domestic  paper  manufacturers  have 
not  gone  to  the  expense  of  installing  the  necessary  equipment  with 
which  to  turn  it  out,  and  we  are  consequently  compelled  to  secure  it 
from  foreign  makers,  although  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  and  con- 
venience to  have  it  made  on  this  side. 

Our  suggestion  is,  therefore,  that  you  recommend  a  specific  provision 
for  raw  stock  to  be  manufactured  into  iJaper  hangings  to  be  entered  at 
a  duty  of,  say,  10  per  cent. 

Wm.  Campbell  &  Co. 
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RECLASSIFICATION  AND  RATES. 

STATEMENT  AND    SCHEDULE    SUBMITTED   BY  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  VARIOUS  KINDS   OF   PAPER. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

Peniiit  us  herewith  to  submit  the  request  of  the  mauufacturers  of 
writing*  and  kindred  papers  for  a  change  in  the  rates  of  duty  pertain- 
ing to  their  manufactures,  embraced  in  Schedule  M  of  existing  law.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  burden  you  with  a  history  of  the  development 
of  the  paper  industry  in  this  country,  and  we  therefore  come  directly  to 
the  proposition  which  we  wish  to  submit. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the  manufacturers  of 
all  forms  of  writing  paper  to  have  placed  on  a  specific  basis  the  impor- 
tatious  of  goods  competing  with  them,  and  we  learn  with  much  pleasure 
that  your  committee  is  very  favorable  to  the  substitution  of  specitic  for 
ad  valorem  rates  wherever  such  substitution  is  possible. 

It  is  our  belief,  however,  that  comiDouud  rates  of  duty  are  preferable 
to  the  single  specific  rate  on  the  line  of  protection,  as  the  specific  rate, 
when  connected  with  falling  prices  equalizes  the  reduction  following  an 
ad  valorem  rate,  and  vice  versa,  the  ad  valorem  rate,  in  connection 
with  rising  prices  equalizes  the  loss  of  protection  through  the  specific 
rate. 

Schedule  M,  pulp,  paper,  and  books,  has  never  received  that  careful 
attention  in  revisions  of  the  tariff  which  has  been  given  to  many  other 
schedules,  and  in  consequence  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  least  symmetrical. 
In  1890  Congress  wisely  put  a  compound  duty  on  copying,  filter,  silver, 
and  tissue  paper.  The  result  of  this  change  is  well  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  statement  of  imports  for  1893,  under  the  McKinley  law, 
with  the  imports  for  1896,  under  the  Wilson  law: 

In  1893  1,091,981  pounds  of  these  classes  of  paper  were  imported, 
valued  at  $185,313,  equivalent  to  an  average  value  per  pound  of  17 
cents.  Based  upon  this  average  value  per  pound,  the  rate  of  duty 
under  the  McKinley  law  of  8  cents  per  i)ound  and  15  per  centum  ad 
valorem  was  equivalent  in  that  year  to  over  (>2  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  189G  1,334,800  pounds  of  like  papers  were  imported,  valued  at 
$220,755.  In  this  case  the  average  value  per  pound  was  17  cents,  and 
u])on  this  was  levied  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

These  figures  show  that  the  average  import  value  per  pound  of  these 
classes  of  paper  in  1890,  with  an  ad  valorem  of  35  per  cent,  was  17  cents, 
which  was  exactl^^  the  same  pound  value  as  in  1893,  with  an  average 
ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  over  02  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
sumer of  these  pajicrs  in  this  country  secured  no  benefit  in  price  by 
the  rcdn(!tion  in  tlie  rate  of  duty  from  02  per  cent  in  1893  to  35  i)er 
cent  in  1890. 

The  revenue  receipts  from  these  importations  were  respectively  as 
follows: 

Under  the  McKinley  law  for  1893,  $115,155;  under  the  Wilson  law 
for  1890,  $77,204,  thus  showing  an  absolute  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  year  1890  over  the  year  1893  of  $37,891. 
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Many  other  items  of  Schedule  M  show  the  same  shrinkage  in  reve- 
nue, but  no  reduction  in  price  to  the  consumer. 

The  fact  is  also  disclosed  that  the  total  imports  under  this  schedule 
were  in  1893,  $3,777,457,  with  duties  collected  of  $1,220,676;  and  for 
1896  total  values,  $3,133,418,  with  duties  collected  of  $786,895,  being 
a  loss  of  revenue  on  this  schedule  of  nearly  one-half  million  dollars. 

LABOR  COST. 

The  labor  cost  in  all  classes  of  paper  manufactures  above  referred  to 
ranges  from  187  to  42  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Great  Britain,  and  averages  on  all  classes  of  writing  paper,  81  per  cent. 
On  all  the  above  classes  of  paper,  when  decorated  in  any  manner,  hand 
labor  is  exclusively  used,  and  consequently  is  represented  by  the  high- 
est percentage  of  increased  labor  cost. 

The  highest  compound  rate  of  duty  proposed  in  the  accompanying 
provisions  would  be  equivalent  to  45  per  cent  on  the  bulk  of  the  goods 
that  are  being  imported  at  the  present  time.  These  goods  which  are 
imported  are  mostly  of  the  highest  grade,  and  are  consumed  by  the 
class  of  our  citizens  who  crave  luxuries,  and  we  believe  that  any  Ameri- 
can who  desires  to  use  foreign  papers  with  the  foreign  trade-mark  on 
them  because  of  that  fact,  and  not  because  of  their  being  superior  in 
quality  to  domestic  goods,  should  be  made  to  contribute  in  the  largest 
possible  way  to  the  revenues  from  imports. 

We  give  below  our  recommendations  for  changes  in  Schedule  M : 

309.  Paper  envelopes,  yalued  at  less  than  one  dollar  per  thousand,  forty  cents  per 
thousand ;  valued  at  one  dollar  per  thousand  and  less  than  two  dollars  per  thousand, 
eighty  cents  per  thousand;  valued  at  two  dollars  per  thousand  or  more,  one  dollar 
and  twenty  cents  per  thousand;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  the  ahove-described 
envelopes,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  but  if  any  of  the  above-described  envel- 
opes are  Ijlack  bordered,  stamped,  embossed,  illuminated,  printed,  or  decorated, 
they  shall  pay  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  specific  rates,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

310.  Paper,  writing,  note,  letter,  drawing,  typewriter,  pads,  parchment,  bond, 
mill  or  pasted  cardboard,  in  sheets,  quires,  reams  or  packages,  valued  at  less  than 
eight  cents  per  pound,  three  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  eight  cents  per  pound  and 
less  than  twelve  cents  per  pound,  six  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  twelve  cents  per 
liound  and  less  than  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  eight  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  six- 
teen cents  or  more  per  pound,  nine  cents  per  pound;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all 
the  above-described  paper  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  but  if  any  of  the  above- 
described  paper  is  ruled,  black  bordered,  stamped,  embossed,  illuminated,  printed, 
or  decorated,  it  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  specific  rates,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

In  paragraph  307  strike  out  the  words  "and  writing  paper  and  envel- 
opes, embossed,  engraved,  printed,  or  ornamented." 

In  paragraph  308  strike  out  the  words  "parchment  papers"  and 
"cardboards." 

George  B.  Hurd, 
Of  Oeorge  B.  Hurd  &  Co.,  representing  these  Firms  by  Bequest. 
Z.  &  W.  Murray, 
Whiting  Paper  Company, 
Crane  &  Co., 

BebBE  &  HOLBROOK  COMPANY, 

East  Hartford  Manufacturing  Company, 
HuRLBUT  Paper  Manufacturing  Company. 
T  H 113 
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BOOKS. 

(Paragraph  SU.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EDWIN  IVES,  OF  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Thursday,  December  31,  1896. 

Mr.  Ives  said:  Mi\  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tlie  committee,  I 
think  that  the  time  has  come  to  have  the  binding  for  the  liner  chisses 
of  books  done  in  this  country.  As  a  fact  the  finer  chisses  of  books 
have  been  bound  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  but  we  think  that 
the  time  has  come  for  that  binding  to  be  done  here.  There  is  this 
hindrance,  however:  There  is  05  cents  ditference  in  wages,  and  we 
have  only  the  protection  of  25  percent.  We  want  to  ask  you  to  add  15 
per  cent  to  the  duty,  thus  giving  us  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  spe(;ific  on 
books  bound  and  unbound.  The  difference  of  US  per  cent  we  can  offset 
very  easily  by  our  expert  methods  of  bookbinding.  When  the  Wilson 
bill  was  under  consideration  I  was  here,  and  someone  has  <lone  as  well 
as  they  conld  for  us  by  keeping  the  duty  at  25  i)er  cent,  as  under  the 
McKinley  Act.  But  it  is  not  enough.  We  can  furnish  the  quality  of 
the  work.  We  can  bind  books,  prayer  books,  hymnals.  Bibles,  and  the 
best  ([uality  of  books,  in  morocco,  levantine,  and  call,  as  well  as  they 
can  be  done  in  England  or  Germany,  and  we  are  doing  it;  but  we  do 
not  make  any  money  on  it.  We  spend  a  good  deal  of  money,  however, 
in  showing  that  we  can  do  it,  and  we  are  doing  it.  We  are  making 
divinity  works  and  Bibles — round-cornered,  gilt-edged,  calf  bindings — 
so  beautiful  and  so  strong  that  no  difference  can  be  seen  between  our 
work  and  work  done  abroad,  and  the  peo])le  are  satisfied.  But,  as  I 
say,  there  is  no  profit  in  it.  And  now  the  time  has  come  to  ask  you  to 
give  us  a  little  more  duty  so  tliat  we  can  Inive  some  i^roftt. 

That  is  all  that  I  want  to  say  to  you.  We  can  do  the  work.  We  are 
doing  it,  but  we  are  not  making  money  at  it.  I  have  been  on  the  other 
side  and  have  learned  all  their  i)rocesses  of  binding.  But  the  ])ub- 
lishers  of  these  books  in  this  country  find  it  profitable  to  have  the 
finer  binding  done  on  the  other  side  in  (luantities.  Of  course,  we  are 
doing  more  or  less  job  work  in  this  country.  But  this  country  is  grow- 
ing, and  we  are  really  able  to  do  anything  that  is  done  on  the  other 
side,  and  we  want  a  chance  to  do  it. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  COMMITTEE  FROM  TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION,  NO.  2,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  December  28,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  Typograi)hi('al  Union, 
Ko.  2,  of  Philadelpliia,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  printing  trades 
in  the  tariff  revi.sio!i  now  under  consideration  by  your  committee, 
respectfully  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  statement: 

In  behalf  of  the  extensive  and  impoitaiit  labor  inteiests  concerned 
in  the  manufacture  of  books,  we  would  ask  two  modifications  of  the 
existing  tariff",  viz: 

1.  That  the  duty  on  books  in  the  English  language  less  than  twenty 
years  old  be  changed  from  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  25  per  cent  to  the 
specific  rate  of  25  cents  per  pound  weight. 
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2.  That  the  clause  admitting  free  of  duty  "scientific  books  and  peri- 
odicals devoted  to  original  research,"  be  stricken  from  the  free  list. 

With  regard  to  the  lirst  of  these  suggestions  we  would  observe  that  a 
specific  rate  per  pound  weight  was  tliat  adopted  in  the  tariff  of  L.S41}, 
and  was  in  use  in  England  as  long  as  books  were  dutiable  there.  It 
commended  itself  to  the  practical  experience  of  those  days  as  the  only 
mode  by  which  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  revenue  by  undervaluations. 
To  this  books  are  especially  liable,  as  it  is  an  evident  impossibility  for 
appraisers  to  be  familiar  with  the  current  wholesale  prices  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  books  published  abroad,  especially  as  they  are  largely 
imported  in  quantities  prior  to  publication  in  the  country  of  tiieir 
origin  and  before  their  prices  are  advertised,  and  are  olten  shipped  in 
quires,  so  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  their  value.  For  the 
most  part  the  invoice  must  be  accepted  without  question,  and  suth 
invoice  is  at  best  only  a  memorandum  where  the  im])orter  is  the  agent 
of  the  foreign  publisher,  and  all  the  larger  publishing  houses  have 
their  agents  in  this  country.  Business  conscience  is  easily  satisfied  by 
invoicing  at  a  fractional  advance  over  the  bare  cost  of  paper  and  ])ress- 
work,  and  there  is  every  opportunity  thus  to  defraud  the  revenue  at 
the  expense  «)f  American  labor.  VVhile  we  are  con\  inced  that  such 
frauds  are  habitually  practiced,  it  is  self-evident  that  we  are  unable  to 
submit  proofs  of  the  fact,  because  as  private  citizens  we  have  no  access 
to  the  records  of  the  custom  houses. 

We  suggest  the  s])ecific  rate  of  25  cents  per  pound  as  the  nearest 
equivalent  to  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  the  cus- 
tomary wholesale  prices  abroad,  as  will  api)ear  from  the  accompanying 
list,  marked  Exliibit  A,  of  books  taken  at  random  and  rei)resenting 
various  classes  of  publications.  You  will  observe  that  while  it  increases 
the  rate  on  light  and  ephemeral  literature,  on  books  of  solid  informa- 
tion and  instruction  the  duty  is  reduced. 

As  to  our  second  suggestion,  that  "  scientific  books  and  periodicals 
■devoted  to  original  research"  should  be  stricken  from  the  free  list,  the 
necessity  of  it  becomes  apparent  from  the  iJartial  list  of  books  which 
are  presented  as  Exhibit  B,  which  have  been  decided  by  the  Board  of 
Appraisers  as  entitled  to  free  entry  under  this  clause.  You  will  note 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  book  on  it  which  can  be  honestly  defined  as 
"devoted  to  original  research,"  and  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  mere 
compilations  and  ordinary  text-books  for  schools  and  colleges.  We 
recently  appealed  to  the  Treasury  Department  to  put  an  end  to  this 
abuse,  so  damaging  to  the  revenue  and  to  the  interests  which  we  repre- 
sent, and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  an  order  has  been  issued  instructing 
the  appraisers  to  guard  against  such  laxity  in  the  future;  but  in  view 
of  the  numerous  issues  of  the  press  and  the  technical  knowledge  in 
each  special  department  of  science  requisite  to  determine  what  is 
"original  research"  and  what  is  compilation,  it  becomes  evident  that 
no  permanent  relief  from  these  abuses  is  possible  as  long  as  so  lax  and 
improvident  a  clause  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  free  list. 
•  For  these  and  other  reasons,  which  will,  no  doubt,  suggest  themselves 
to  your  committee,  we  respectfully  express  the  hope  that  the  changes 
we  advocate  will  be  adopted  in  any  tariff  which  it  may  frame. 

George  Chance, 
Frtsident  Typographical  U)iion  JVo.  2. 
John  T.  Evans, 
Henry  H.  Savage, 
Committee  Philadelphia  Typographical  Union  No.  3. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 


Puljlicalions. 


List 
price  in 
English 
niouey 


Equiva- 
lent in 
Ameri- 
can 

money. 


"S^'lH)lc- 
sale  ])rice 
after  al- 
lowing 
for  ti  aile 
discount, 
and  13  to 
tlie  dozen, 

a  trade 
cuHloni  in 
England. 


Weight. 


D^"^%«tDutyat 
percent  " 


The  Grev  Man,  bv  Crockett* 

Sir  Geor'ue  Tressady,  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward 
Life  and  Letters  of  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  2 

VA)lunies 

Th"  Animal  Story  Book,  by  Andrew  Lang 

Margaret  Ogilvey,  by  J.  M.  Barrio 

Kate  Carnegie,  by  Ian  Maclaren 

Rodney  Stone,  by  Conan  Doyle 

The  Seven  Seas,  by  liudyard  Kipling 

Letters  of  Victor  Hugo,  2  volumes 

Taquisara,  by  Marion  Crawford,  2  volumes 

Walton's  Angler,  edited  by  Andrew  Lang 

Gray"s  Anatomy 

Morris's  Anatomy 


*.   d. 

6  0 

12  0 

36  0 

6  0 

5  0 

6  0 
6  0 
6  0 

21  0 

12  0 

4  C 

ao   0 

40  0 


$1.50 
3.00 

9.00 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1..50 
5.25 
3.00 
1.12 
9.  00 
10.00 


$1.05 
2.10 

6.30 
1.05 

.87 
1.05 
L05 
1.05 
3.67 
2.10 

.78 
6.30 
7.00 


Lbs.  oz. 
24 
29 


^0.  26J 
.52i 

1.57i 
.26J 
.211 
.26i 
.26J 
.26i 
.92 
.52J 
.194 
1.  574 
1.75 


$0. 37J 
.45J 

1.14 

.40f 

.15§ 

.39 

.31i 

.25 

L124 

.45^ 

.25 

L50 

1.29§ 


8. 594       8.  lOH 


Thirteen  books  at  ad  valorem  rates  25  per  cent  would  pay  a  duty  of  1 
specitic  rates  of  25  cents  per  pound  would  pay  a  duty  of  $8.10iJ. 


1.594 ;  tlie  same  number  at 


EXHIBIT  B. 

In  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  inju.stice  which  is  being  inflicted  npon  our 
cralt  by  the  false  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  United  States  appraisers,  we 
a])pend  a  partial  li.st  of  the  iruportanfc  foreign  books  which  are  now  being  brought 
into  the  country  free  of  jiayment  of  duty.  Those  named  are  mostly  extensive  works, 
which,  under  a  just  appraisement,  would  have  been  manufactured  in  this  country, 
and  would  thus  have  given  work  to  a  large  number  of  our  craft. 


Al)ney'8  Colorvision. 

Allen's  Chemistry  of  Urine. 

Althaus'  Brain  Failure. 

Balfour's  Embryology. 

Ball,  Diseases  of  the  Nose. 

Beale's  Urinary  Diseases. 

Beddard's  Oligocha'ta. 

Benedikt's  (^oal-tar  Colors. 

Bennett  on  I'lants. 

Bernthsen's  Organic  Chemistry. 

Blackwell's  Human  Elements  in  Sex. 

Bloxam's  Chemistry. 

Bodmer's  Hydraulic  Motors. 

Bousfi(;ld"s  Plioto-micro. 

BramwelTs  Clinical  Atlases. 

Brodke's  Dissections,  Illustrated. 

Brown  and  isisbet's  Tlie  Forrester. 

Buck's  Obli(|ue  Bridges. 

Butschils  Investigation  on  Microscopic 

Foams  and  on  Protoplasms. 
Butclier's  Protoplasm. 
Gallon's  Lectures  on  Minings. 
Chambers's  Astronomy. 
Charleton's  The   (choice  of  Coarse  and 

Fine  Crushing  Mncliines. 
Cheatle's  Artificial    Feeding    and   Food 

Disorders. 
Chrystal's  Algebra. 
Clare's  Zoology. 
(Jlark's  Fibroid  Phthisis, 


Clans  and  Sedgwick's  Flora. 
Clouston  on  Mental  Diseases. 
Cooke's  Vegetable  Wasps. 
Cooper  on  the  Kectum. 
Coyle  on  Coal-tar  Colors. 
Cremona's  Projective  Geometry. 
Grippe  on  the  Rectum. 
Crockers  Atlas  of  Skin  Di.seases. 
De  Barry's  Bacteria. 
De  Barry's  Biology  of  Fungi. 
Dittmau's  Chemical  Arithmetic. 
Domville  on  Nursing. 
Duclvworth  on  Gout. 
Ewing's  Steam  Engine. 
Fenwick's  Diseases  of  Abdomen. 
Fenwick  on  Symptoms. 
Fisher's  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust. 
Flemming's   Alternate     Current    Trans- 
former. 
Fletcher's  Steam  Jacket.  , 

Flower's  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia. 
Foster's  Physiology — Parts  II  and  III. 
Foster's  Physiology. 
Forsyth's  Dillerential  Equations. 
Forsyth's  Theory  of  Functions. 
I'^ourice's  ileat. 
Fox's  S.initary. 

Fresenius's  (i>ualitative  Analysis. 
I'resenius'  <^>uantitative  Analysis. 
Galton's  Finger  Print  Directories. 
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Gamgee's  Chemistry. 

Gamgee's  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Garrod  on  Kheumatism. 

Geikie's  Text-book  of  Geology. 

Goebel's  Morphology  of  Plants. 

Gore's  Electric  Chemistry. 

Gore's  Electro-Chemistry. 

Gore's  Electrolytic  Separation  of  Metals. 

Gordon's  Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity 
and  Magnetism. 

Gray's  Electrical  Measurement. 

GreenhilFs  Elliptic  Fnnctioiis. 

Grove's  Fresenius's  Qnantitative  Analy- 
sis. 

Gnttmau  on  Explosives. 

Hamilton's  Pathology. 

Haig  on  Uric  Acid. 

Hampel  on  Gas  Analysis. 

Hartig's  Diseases  of  Trees. 

Hartridge's  Ophthalmology. 

Harris  on  the  Chest. 

Hawkins's  Vermiform  Appendix. 

Heidenhain's  Hypnotism. 

Herschell  on  Indigestion. 

Hertwig's  Embryology. 

Hillyer's  The  iPluml)er  and  Sanitary 
Houses. 

Holden's  Osteology. 

Howe's  Atlas  of  IMology. 

Humphrey  on  Xiirsing. 

Huth's  Marriage  of  Xearkin. 

Huxley's  and  Martin's  Biology. 

Iron  and  Steel  .Journal. 

.Tenner's  Treatment  of  Rickets  in  Chil- 
dren. 

Jones  on  Asbestos. 

Juke's  Browne's  Geology. 

Kellaud  and  Tait's  Quaternions. 

Koch  on  Cholera. 

Kocher's  Operative  Surgery. 

Lamb's  Hydrodynamics. 

Lang's  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Lee's  Microtomy. 

Levison  on  Uric  Acid. 

Lewis's  Mental  Diseases. 

Lockyer's  Chemistry  of  the  Sun. 

Lockyer's  Meteoric  Hypotbesis. 

Macdonald  on  Water. 

MacEwan's  Diseases  of  the  Brain. 

McAulay's  Utility  of  Quarternions  in 
Physics. 

Maudsley's  Pathology  of  the  Mind. 

Martin  on  Diphtlieria. 

Massey  on  Fungus  Fhira. 

Maskelyne  on  Crystallography. 

Mauce's  Plant-life. 

Maxwell's  Electricity. 

Mendola's  Chemistry  of  Photography. 

Menschulkin's  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Mercier  on  Lunacy. 

Met  hnikoff's  Comparative  Pathology, 

Moore  ^  Meteorology. 

Moirifl  OQ  Joints. 


Morris's  Anatomy. 

Moll  on  Hy])notism. 

Murrell's  M.asso-therapeutics. 

Murrell  on  Massage. 

Naber's  Standard  Method  in  Physics  and 
Electricity  Criticised. 

New  Sydenham  Society,  1893. 
.  IVisbet  on  Marriage  and  Heredity, 

Oliver's  Pulse-gauging. 

Oliver  on  Tumors. 

Onodi's  Atlas  of  Nasal  Cavity. 

Pasteur's  Studies  on  Fermentations. 

Phillips's  Engineering  Chemistry. 

Pitt-Lewis  on  Insane. 

Preston  on  Light. 

Prestwich's  Geology,  Vol.  II. 

Price's  Infinitesimal  Calculus. 

Psycho's  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech. 

Rabagliati  on  Ovarian  Diseases. 

Raleigh  on  Sound. 

Rankine's  Applied  Mechanics. 

Robson  on  Gallstones. 

Russell  on  Cardiac  Disease. 

Sanson's    Diagnosis  of   Diseases  of  the 
Heart  and  Thoracic  Aorta. 

Schinniielbusch  on  Wounds. 

Scott's  Modern  Geometry. 

Scott's  Analytical  Geometry 

Sigwart's  Logic. 

Smith's  Fungology. 

Smith's  Abdominal  Surgery. 

Stephenson's  Ophthalmic  Nursing. 

Strassburger's  Botany. 

Strassburger's  Practical  Botany. 

Sutton's  Analvsis. 

Sydenham  Society,  Vols.  CXLI  to  CXLV. 

Tait's  Quarternions. 

Tait  and  Steels  Dynamics. 

Th carle's  Modern  Practices  of  Shipbuild- 
ing. 

Tb carle's  Naval  Architecture. 

Thomson  and  Tait's  Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

Thoruton's  Surgery  of  the  Kidnej'. 

Thorp's  Chemistry,  Vol.  III. 

Transactions  of  Scientific  Institute,  Vol. 
XI  to  XIV. 

Tucky's  Therapeutics. 

Tuke  on  Insanity. 

Vine's  Phvsiology  of  Plants. 

^^'att's  Chemistry,  Vols.  Ill  and  IV. 

Whittaker  on  Wine. 

Williams's  Diseases  of  the  Breast. 

Winslow  on  Brain  and  Mind. 

Warming's  Systematic  Botany. 

Weidersbeim's  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates. 

Weisman  on  Heredity 

Wen  (It  on  Psychology. 

Wel)ster  on  Ectopic  Pregnancy. 

Weismann's  Essays  on  Heredity. 

White's  Naval  Architecture. 

Zeinen's  Physiological  Psychology. 
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PROTESTS  FROM  LEADING  PUBLISHERS. 

New  York,  January  9,  1897. 
Co:\rMiTTEE  ON  Ways  and  JMeans: 

Our  attention  lias  been  called  to  some  representations  made  before 
your  eonnnittee  on  taritt'  revision  ])y  Mr.  Ives,  of  this  city,  iijion  the 
question  of  l)ookiiiakin<i-.  and  we  have  been  requested  by  some  of  our 
fellow-publishers  to  make  iiKjuiry  and  find  out  whether  it  is  desirable 
or  necessary  that  the  trade  be  suitably  represented  before  the  commit- 
tee. So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  no  wish  on  the  part  of  well-known 
publishers  or  the  public  that  there  be  any  chang-e  in  the  rate  of  duty 
ni)on  books.  The  duty  is  the  same  in  both  the  Wilson  and  McKinley 
bills,  and  we  had  rather  hoped  that  there  might  be  no  agitation  of  the 
question  at  this  time. 

Charles  Scribnee's  Sons. 


Boston,  January  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  informed  that  some  person  or  persons  claiming  to  represent 
us,  among  other  leading  American  publishers,  ai)i)eared  before  your 
committee  and  made  representations  that  it  would  be  for  the  interests 
of  tht'  American  public  that  the  duty  on  books,  bound  and  unbound, 
should  be  increased  from  1^5  to  40  i)er  cent.  We  wish  to  say  very  dis- 
tinctly and  emi)hatically  that  no  one  has  had  any  authority  to  make 
an}'  lepresentation  of  this  kind  on  our  account.  We  are  very  largely 
engaged  in  the  uumufacture  and  publication  of  books,  and  we  deem  the 
j)resent  rate  of  tariff  ample  for  any  needed  protection,  and  also  for 
revenue  from  imports,  and  as  American  citizens  we  should  strongly 
deprecate  any  advance  in  the  tariff  on  books. 

ESTES  &  Lauriat. 
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BRISTLES    AIS^D    BRUSHES. 

(Paragraph  314.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  (MICH.)  BRUSH 
COMPANY,  ASKING  HIGHER  DUTY. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  December  16, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  present  duty  on  brushes  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  uuder  the 
McKinley  bill  it  was  40  per  cent.  The  framers  of  the  Wilson  bill 
endeavored  to  cat  it  down  to  15  per  cent;  but  after  ur.^ent  action  on 
the  part  of  the  brush  manufacturers  it  was  finally  raised  to  35  per 
cent.  We  find  that  the  imjiortation  of  bruslies  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  notwithstanding  the  40  per  cent  tariff  of  the  McKinley  bill 
and  the  present  35  per  cent  tariff.  The  reason  for  this  increase  being 
only  one,  and  that  is  because  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  in  foreign 
countries  and  our  own. 

Our  foreign  competitors  in  this  branch  of  business  are  Japan,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  The  average  cost  per  day  at  the  present 
time  for  our  labor  in  this  country,  on  a  very  conservative  estimate,  is 
$1.25;  in  Japan  the  laborers  receive  an  average  of  10  cents  a  day — our 
money;  in  Germany  the  average  is  probably  less  than  60  cents  per  day 
for  free  labor,  and  not  to  exceed  30  cents  per  day  for  prison  labor,  of 
which  there  is  a  large  amount  used  in  the  brush  industry.  In  France 
the  average  is  about  80  cents  per  day,  and  the  class  of  work  done  is 
better  than  that  made  in  Germany,  but  no  better  than  that  done  in 
Japan.  The  average  of  wages  in  England  in  the  brush  industry  is 
about  90  cents  per  day. 

The  materials  used  in  brushes  are  purchased  by  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  at  as  low  prices  as  in  any  of  the  countries  named, 
except  the  item  of  bristles  of  the  higher  grades.  Of  this  we  will  speak 
later. 

More  than  half  the  product  of  the  American  factories  is  made  from 
various  kinds  of  fiber,  such  as  tampico,  palmetto,  rice  root,  etc.,  which 
are  products  of  this  country  and  Mexico,  and  on  which  there  is  no  duty. 

We  find  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  product  of  our  factory  averages 
about  63  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  In  some  of  the  cheapest  grades  of 
goods  it  will  run  as  high  as  80  per  cent.  On  this  basis  we  find  that  a 
brush  which  costs  us  $28.73  per  gross  to  make  has  in  it  a  labor  cost  of 
$18.07.  The  same  brush  made  in  Germany  would  cost  for  labor  $7.22, 
leaving  a  difference  of  $10.85  in  favor  of  the  German  manufacturer,  from 
which,  of  course,  would  be  deducted  a  small  item  of  freight.     This 
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brush  should  sell  at  $30  per  gross,  and  the  German  manufiicturer,  with- 
out a  tariff,  could  sell  it  for  $24  per  gross,  delivered  in  New  York,  and 
make  as  large  a  i)ercentage  of  profit  as  we  would  make  at  our  i)rice. 
You  will  see  by  this  calculation  that  the  German  manufacturer  would 
be  on  about  an  even  footing  with  us  if  he  pays  a  duty  of  40  to  45  per 
cent,  because  the  bristles  we  use  are  very  largely  imported  from  Ger- 
many and  Kussia  and  on  them  we  pay  the  transi)ortation  and  also  a 
s])ecitic  duty  of  7i  cents  per  pound.  This  specific  duty  in  our  branch 
of  the  business  amounts  to  about  1  i)ercent  of  uur  cost.  In  some  other 
branches  of  the  industry — such  as  paint  brushes,  etc. — it  amounts  to  3 
or  3i  i>er  cent,  so  that  it  the  actual  diflerence  between  the  cost  of  labor 
in  Germany  ami  this  country  would  average  40  per  cent,  it  would  take 
about  3  per  cent  more  to  overcome  the  difterence  in  the  cost  of  bristles. 

We  have  taken  Germany  for  comparison  because  we  can  not  hoi)e  at 
the  present  time  to  obtain  a  tariff  large  enough  to  shut  out  our  Japan- 
ese comi)etitors  on  the  basis  of  10  cents  a  day  for  their  labor. 

Japan  will  need  special  attention  aiul  some  special  legislation  before 
long.  I  will  say  in  passing,  however,  that  there  is  no  industry  that 
the  Japanese  are  injuring  so  much  as  the  brush-making  industry.  It 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  work  to  which  they  are  particularly  adapted 
and  at  which  they  are  very  expert,  and  it  will  take  a  very  high  wall 
to  protect  us  from  their  encroachments. 

We  would  refer  you  to  the  statements  made  by  the  brush  manufac- 
turers before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  the  session  of  the 
Fifty-third  Congress  (Mis.  Doc.  No.  43,  paragraph  427,  pp.  1073  to  1087 
inclusive). 

We  believe  that  in  justice  to  the  working  people  emjdoyed  in  our 
industry  that  the  tariff'  on  brushes  should  be  '>0  per  cent,  and  we  rectom- 
mend  that  the  taritf  on  bristles  remain  as  it  now  is  in  the  Wilson  bill, 
viz,  7i  cents  per  pound,  specific  duty.  Bristles  should  never  be  put 
upon  an  ad  valorem  basis,  because  they  are  a  commodity  that  would 
refjuire  the  very  best  of  experts  to  determine  the  value.  We  would 
find  no  fsiult  if  the  tariff"  on  bristles  were  put  at  10  cents  per  pound  if 
an  advance  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  made  on  brushes. 

We  ask  your  kind  consideration  of  this  matter  in  our  own  behalf  and 
in  behalf  of  a  large  army  of  working  people  who  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  brushes  in  the  United  fcStates  who  have  become  exi)ert 
in  that  and  who  know  no  other  trade.  It  is  a  business  of  many  details, 
requiring  years  of  apprenticeship,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  an  industry  that 
should  be  protected;  and  what  we  mean  by  protection  is  simply  that 
we  should  Ix'  i)ut  on  an  equal  footing  in  our  markets  with  any  others 
who  may  bring  merchandise  here  to  sell. 

Grand  Kapids  Brush  Co., 
J.  D.  M.  Shirts, 

Treasurer  and  Manager. 

JAPANESE  COMPETITION. 

Florence,  Mass.,  JDecemher  14,  1806. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  state  that  the  duty  on  brushes  should  be  increased.  We 
are  confident  that  the  facts  would  justify  this  claim.  The  very  low 
prices  of  labor,  es]iecially  in  Jai)an,  which  is  at  the  present  time  send- 
ing in  a  very  large  quantity  of  brushes  to  this  market,  render  the 
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present  duty  very  ineffective,  and  we  very  earnestly  recommend  that  a 
duty  of  from  45  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  but  a  slight  if  any  change 
in  the  duty  on  bristles,  should  be  considered  by  your  committee,  and 
the  duty  on  bristles  should  in  no  case  be  put  on  an  ad  valorem  basis, 
and  there  should  be  no  increase  unless  an  increase  is  made  in  the  duty 
on  brushes. 

]Si"o  very  aggressive  work  will  probably  be  done  before  your  com- 
mittee on  this  subject,  for  the  reason,  very  largely,  that  the  business 
is  not  a  large  onej  but  it  is  very  rapidly  lessening  under  present 
conditions. 

Florence  Mfg.  Co., 
Feank  N.  Look,  Treasurer. 


FORTY-FIVE  PER  CENT  DUTY  ASKED. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  16,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  trust  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  decide  to  raise 
the  duty  on  brushes,  quill  pencils,  etc.,  from  the  present  rate,  35  per 
cent,  to  at  least  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  make  no  change  in  the 
duty  on  bristles,  now  7i  cents  per  pound  specific. 

In  addition  to  the  competition  from  European  countries,  the  Japanese 
have  been  for  about  three  years,  and  are  now,  sending  many  brushes  to 
this  country,  each  year  in  larger  quantity  than  the  previous.  We  are 
informed  that  in  one  year  over  $100,000  worth  of  brushes  made  in 
Japan  were  imported  into  the  United  States.  Clearly  something  should 
be  done  to  discourage  the  importation  of  these  goods. 

Brush  manufacturers  do  not  object  to  the  duty  on  bristles,  now  7^ 
cents  per  pound,  and  believe  it  to  be  ample  protection  to  the  cheap 
short  bristles  grown  in  this  country. 

John  L.  Whiting  &  Son  Go. 
Lew  C.  Hill,  Secretary. 


PENALTIES  FOR  UNDERVALUATION. 

Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  December  30,  1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

In  the  matter  of  what  the  rate  of  duty  on  brushes  should  be,  we 
would  state  that  it  is  evident  to  us  that  50  per  cent,  together  with  severe 
penalties  for  virtual  undervaluation,  is  necessary  to  enable  the  bulk  of 
brushes  to  be  made  in  this  country.  Labor  is  so  very  cheap  in  Europe 
and  Japan  that  at  a  less  rate  and  without  such  penalties  for  virtual 
undervaluation  the  United  States  would  continue  to  be  inundated  with 
foreign  brushes.  For  several  years  the  brush  business  has  been  dis- 
astrous to  the  greater  part  of  those  interested. 

O.  D.  Guinn  &  Sons,  Whiley  Bros.,  The  Geo.  Scott  Co., 

Comeskey  Bros.,  Curran  &  Barker,  Powers  Brothers  & 

Co.,  E.  &  C.  Wood,  Flynn  Bros.,  Diack  Bros.,  James  M. 

Quid  &  Sons,  Frederick  M.  Hoyt  &  Bro.,  J.  G.  O'Bryan, 

jr.,  Wm.  Van  Kluck. 
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CHEAP  LABOR  AND  CHEAP  SILVER. 

Philadelphia,  Becemher  15,  1896, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  find  from  experience  that  the  present  rate  of  tariff  does  not 
protect  our  manufacture  to  the  extent  it  should.  The  abundance  of 
cheap  labor  abroad,  particularly  in  Japan,  where  the  opportunities 
offered  by  cheap  silver,  in  connection  with  cheap  labor,  are  stocking-  our 
stores,  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  manufacturers.  We  would  respect- 
fully ask  that  you  increase  the  tariff  from  its  present  rate  to  45  or  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Should  this  advance  in  tariff  on  brushes  be  allowed,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  the  duty  on  bristles  remain  as  it  is — 7^  cents  per  pound, 
specific. 

E.  Clinton  «&  Co. 

IMPORTED  BRUSH  HEADS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  1, 1897. 
Coimmittee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  (juestion  of  brushes,  and  particu- 
larly to  brush  heads  imported  by  me  from  France  for  the  purpose  of 
inserting  in  folding  handles  which,  when  completed,  form  folding  pocket 
toothbrushes. 

On  the  brush  heads  heretofore  imported  I  have  been  compelled  to  pay 
the  same  duty  as  assessed  on  finished  manufactured  goods,  and  my  con- 
tention is  that  same  are  only  partially  manufactured,  and  consequently 
should  only  be  dutiable  as  partially  manufactured  goods.  The  article  as 
imported  has  no  grip  and  no  handle,  and  has  no  value  or  use  except  in 
connection  with  the  folding  handle  manufactured  by  me.  It  is  in  every 
sense  and  every  respect  a  "partially  manufactured  article." 

The  manufacture  of  these  goods  creates  an  entirely  new  industry,  and 
by  far  the  larger  part,  namely,  the  folding  device  and  handle,  is  a  domes- 
tic manufacture. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  brush  heads, 
which  alone  are  manufactured  abroad,  have  no  use  save  when  completed 
and  used  in  connection  with  the  folding  handle  of  domestic  manufacture. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  in  preparing  the  new  bill  which 
is  now  before  your  committee  brush  heads  for  folding  toothbrushes  be 
made  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  "partially  manufactured  goods"  of 
the  material  of  which  they  are  chiefly  composed. 

Lewis  T.  Foss. 


PEAEL  BUTT0:N^S. 

(I'aragraph  316.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  VARIOUS  MANUFACTURERS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  present  herewith  some  facts  and  statistics  in  relation  to  the  pearl- 
button  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States,  as  follows:  Pre- 
vious to  the  McKiuley  bill  there  were  less  than  a  dozen  manufacturers 
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of  pearl  buttons  in  this  countiy,  and  those  few  manufacturers  were 
strufigling  along  under  great  diliiculties.  The  passage  of  the  McKinley 
bill  increased  the  manulacture  of  these  goods  to  immense  proportions. 
New  manufactories  sprang  up  all  over  the  country  nearly  every  day 
until  the  year  1892,  when  there  were  some  200  manufactnrers  of  X)earl 
buttons,  employing  some  8,000  to  10,000  hands,  and  over  $3,000,000  of 
capital  invested,  manufacturing  a  very  large  quantity  of  goods,  amount- 
ing to  millions  of  dollars  a  year;  but  when  the  change  of  administration 
came,  with  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  duty  was  reduc^ed  from 
2^  cents  a  liae  specific  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  1  cent  a  line 
specific  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  manufacturers  failed  rapidly 
and  dropped  out  one  after  the  other,  until  to-day  there  are  not  more 
than  twenty  to  thirty  manufacturers  of  pearl  buttons  in  this  country, 
and  those  that  are  manufacturing  are  suffering  under  strong  compe- 
tition with  foreign  manufacturers,  so  much  so  that  they  are  hardly  able 
to  get  cost  for  the  goods  which  they  produce. 

To  illustrate  the  difficulties  which  we  are  laboring  under,  we  submit 
herewith  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  pearl  buttons  in  the 
designated  countries  in  Europe.  This  estimate  is  for  the  labor  on 
the  buttons  only,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  cost  of  pearl  shell  or 
material. 

We  take,  for  illustration,  the  principal  sizes  of  pearl  buttons  which 
are  now  in  use  in  this  market,  namely,  the  sizes  running  from  14  lines 
up  to  20  lines.     By  a  "line"  we  mean  one-fortieth  of  an  inch: 


Size. 

Austria. 

Saxony. 

America. 

Difference 
of  percentage 

of  cost  of 
manufacture 

between 

Europe  and 

America. 

Cents. 
6 
6 
8 
9 
10 
12 
13 

Cent*. 

7 

7^ 
9 
10 
11 

m 

14 

Cents. 
27 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 

Per  cent. 

416. 16 

444. 44 

18-liiie     ..                    

401. 17 

20.1ine                

421 

22-  line         

428.  50 

24-liue     

408 

26-liue    

407. 50 

The  above  figures,  as  stated,  are  simply  the  cost  of  labor  of  the  manu- 
facture, and  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  pearl  buttons  the  American 
manufacturer  has  to  sell  at  cost,  and  in  some  instances  less  than  cost, 
when  in  comijetition  with  the  foreign  manufacture.  While  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  with  all  the  advantages  of  improved  machinery,  can 
only  realize  cost  on  his  goods,  the  importer  can  sell  his  buttons  at  a 
profit. 

Now,  in  relation  to  the  duty  on  pearl  buttons,  we  would  say  that  the 
present  duty  is  1  cent  a  line  (one-fortieth  of  an  inch),  specific,  and  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  a  gross  of  buttons.  The  committee  represent- 
ing the  pearl-button  industry  submit  that  this  duty  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  manufacture  the  pearl  buttons  at  a  profit  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  would  urgently  ask  that  a  specific  duty  of  IJ  cents  per 
line  (one-fortieth  of  an  inch)  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  levied  on 
these  goods  hereafter.  This  would  be  equal  to  exactly  half  a  cent  a 
line  additional  specific  duty  and  10  per  cent  additional  ad  valorem, 
and  would  not  mean  a  serious  advance  over  the  present  duty,  and 
would  simply  enable  the  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturers. 
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We  would  add  that  this  duty  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  manufactur- 
ers asked  for  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  the  framing  of 
the  Wilson-Gorman  bill,  and  is  a  large  reduction  on  the  duty  given  to 
us  in  tlie  McKinley  bill. 

Tlie  value  of  the  importations  of  buttons  during  the  last  three  years 
isasfollows:  1894,  $378,125.50;  1895,$;H)8,204.82;  189(3, $1,305,780.45. 

It  is  well  known  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  above  importations  of 
buttons  were  pearl  buttons,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  large 
invoices  of  these  goods  going  through  the  New  York  custom-house. 

We  leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  your  committee,  hoping  you 
will  grant  our  request,  and  would  say  that  the  undersigned  committee 
will  be  pleased  to  give  any  further  information  which  you  may  require. 

Note. — New  tariff  should  read:  Buttons,  commercially  known  as  pearl  and  shell 
buttons,  mauul'actured  or  partially  manufactured,  one  and  a  half  cents  per  line, 
button  measure,  of  one  fortieth  of  one  inch  per  gross,  and  in  addition  thereto 
tweuty-hve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

A.  W.  Newell,  Newell  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company,  487 
Broadway,  New  York;  factories,  Springfield,  Mass. 
William  H.  Leland,  The  Pearl  Button  Com])any,  355 
and  357  Broadway,  New  York;  factory,  Detroit,  Mich. 
W^m.  F.  Gemmi,  Gemmi  Bros.  Co.,  123  and  125  North 
Fifth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Gustav  Soelle,  Weicht, 
Lauber  «&  Soelle,  1308  to  1314  Charlotte  street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


RECLASSIFICATION  AND  A  DUTY  ON  PEARL  DISKS  NECESSARY. 

Providence,  E.  I.,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  your  consideration  of  the  duty  on  pearl  buttons,  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  000  gross  of  these  buttons,  I  respectfully  submit  these  facts: 
In  1893  there  were  employed  in  this  country  upward  of  8,000  hands 
making  pearl  buttons  from  pearl  shells,  all  of  which  were  imported 
into  this  country,  and  over  $5,000,000  of  capital.  At  this  time  there 
are  but  few  concerns  engaged  in  their  manufacture.  The  Anchor 
Pearl  Company,  of  which  I  was  president,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000, 
employing  125  hands,  has,  by  reason  of  the  present  duty  and  under- 
valuation and  reclassification,  been  driven  completely  out  of  the 
business,  and  this  plant  has  been  closed  down  now  for  over  eighteen 
months,  not  a  button  having  been  made  by  us  or  a  hand  employed. 
And  this  is  the  case  with  all  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iiearl  buttons  in  1893  and  1894.  Millions  of  money  are 
now  tied  up  and  thousands  of  pearl-button  operatives  are  out  of 
employment.  In  your  consideration  I  wish  to  call  your  especial 
attention  to  one  fact  particularly.  You  will  notice  that  pearl  cut  into 
blanks  or  round  disks  are  now  admitted  at  a  special  rate.  This  was 
obtained  by  (German  importers,  by  claiming  before  the  committee  that 
a  round  ])iece  of  pearl  was  not  and  could  not  be  made  use  of  as  a  pearl 
button;  that  those  disks  were  principally  used  by  electricians  as  a  push 
button,  common  in  their  various  devices.  What  proved  to  be  a  fact 
was  just  as  the  pearl-button  manufacturers  set  forth  to  the  committee 
on  the  tariff  (\Vils()n  bill,  so  called),  that  these  inqjorters  would  buy 
these  round  disks  of  all  sizes  in  l^urope,  cut  and  finished  like  a  button, 
with  no  eye  holes  drilled  through  them,  and  on  their  arrival  they  would 
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simply  drill  two  eye  holes  in  said  disks  and  put  tliem  on  tlie  market  as 
pearl  bnttons,  thus  escaping  a  classilicatiou  and  quality  of  a  button. 

Pearl  buttons  are  classified  as  to  size  and  quality.  You  must  know 
there  are  several  qualities  of  pearl  buttons  taken  from  a  shell — super 
(white),  fine  (a  shade  less  white),  half  tine  (less  white  still),  and  colored 
or  yellow  and  dark.  Each  of  these  commands  its  price  in  buttons 
according  to  its  whiteness.  In  classifying  these  buttons  the  present 
method  is  open  to  great  injustice  to  this  country.  Buttons,  if  wholly 
completed  and  imported  as  buttons,  are  classified  by  the  price  in 
Europe  and  invoiced  accordingly,  and  on  their  arrival  and  clearance 
they  are  reasserted  and  placed  on  our  market  in  accordance  with  their 
true  qualities ;  and  by  this  trick  of  the  trade  our  Government  is  defrauded 
of  large  sums  of  money  every  year  and  the  trade  of  this  country 
retained  by  the  importer  as  against  an  honest  manufacturer  in  this 
country.  To  obviate  these  tricks  and  devices  of  importers  of  pearl 
buttons,  I  would  suggest  that  a  specific  duty  be  named  on  all  shades 
of  pearl  buttons  in  accordance  with  the  line  or  size  of  said  buttons, 
and  on  round  disks  cut  from  pearl  shell  a  specific  duty  in  accordance 
with  their  size,  same  as  pearl  buttons. 

The  experience  of  about  two  years  has  convinced  the  manufacturer 
of  pearl  buttons  in  this  country  that  the  goods  can  be  made  here  and 
sold  to  the  consumer  at  greatly  reduced  prices  over  the  prices  of  1892, 
and  be  the  means  of  saving  millions  of  money  now  paid  to  foreign 
labor.  We  can  do  it  if  you  will  fairly  protect  this  important  line  of 
industry. 

.   Geo.  W,  Prentice, 
President  AncJior  Pearl  Company. 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES  APPLIED. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  8,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  If  the  committee  is  disposed  to  make  a  straight  specific 
duty  on  pearl  buttons,  I  would  suggest  that  the  minimum  be  fixed  at 
2  cents  per  line,  wliicli  is  about  equivalent  to  1^  cents  per  line  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I  give  an  illustration  of  how  this  would  be 
applied: 

A  KMine  button  (cut  abroad  as  15-line  and  so  entered  at  custom- 
house), if  valued  at  nO  cents  per  gross,  duty  at  1^  cents  per  line  on  15- 
line,  22^  cents  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  12^  cents,  equals  35  cents 
per  gross;  duty  at  2  cents  per  line  on  15-line  would  be  30  cents  per 
gross.  If  valued  at  20  cents  per  gross,  duty  at  li  cents  per  line  on 
15-line,  22i  cents,  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  5  cents,  equals  27^  cents 
per  gross;  duty  at  2  cents  per  line  on  15-line  would  be  30  cents  per 
gross. 

Twenty-four  linebutton  (cutabroadas  23-line  and  so  entered  at  custom- 
house), if  valued  at  70  cents  per  gross,  duty  at  Ih  cents  per  line  on  23-line, 
34^  cents,  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  17i  cents,  equals  52  cents  per 
gross;  duty  at  2  cents  per  line  on  23-line  would  be  40  cents  per  gross. 
If  valued  at  30  cents  per  gross,  duty  at  li  cents  per  line  on  23-line, 
34i  cents,  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  7^ "cents,  equals  42  cents  per 
gross;  duty  at  2  cents  per  line  on  23-line  would  be  40  cents  per  gross. 

You  will  see  from  this  the  higher  grades  are  protected  less  in  pro- 
portion to  values  than  the  lower  grades  by  the  specific  duty  of  2  cents, 
but  all  things  considered,  1  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
trade  if  the  duty  was  placed  on  a  sj)ecific  basis. 
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In  1892  and  1803  our  company  liad  as  bio;li  as  800  people  employed; 
to-day  we  are  practically  at  a  standstill.  We  desire  only  duty  enough 
to  equalize  the  difference  in  labor  here  and  abroad. 

Frank  T.  Eyan, 
Of  the  Standard  Pearl  Button  Company. 


MACHINERY  LYING  IDLE. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Becemher  30,  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Standard  Company,  of  this  city,  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  Wilson  bill.  The  McKinley  protection  bill 
ibstered  it  to  the  extent  of  employing  700  hands  in  two  or  more  years 
from  the  start;  now  it  is  doing  very  little.  All  over  the  country  manu- 
facturers are  doing  little  or  nothing,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  consump- 
tion supply  comes  from  abroad,  and  under  the  present  schedule  great 
abuses  are  practiced  which  nothing  this  side  can  withstand.  The  writer, 
with  his  brother,  expended  much  money  in  new  designs  of  pearl- working 
machinery  under  encouragement  afforded  by  the  McKinley  law,  and  if 
there  is  not  a  change  in  our  favor  it  is  no  encouragement  to  start  such 
machinery  in  operation,  and  the  investment  must  prove  a  loss.  I  would 
not  undertake  to  go  into  detail  here,  but  this  business  in  America  is  in 
its  infancy  and  has  been  knocked  out  in  one  blow,  and  1  could  not  for- 
bear calling  your  attention  to  it  as  it  wants  reinstating  with  the  rest. 

There  are  about  twenty  firms  in  this  country  besides  what  is  done  in 
State  prisons,  which  of  itself  is  enough  competition  under  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  living. 

S.  B.  Warren. 
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(Paragraph  317.) 

STATEMENT   OF    MR.   J.   RICHARD    SMITH,    REPRESENTING   THE 
WATERBURY  BUTTON  COMPANY. 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 

Mr.  Smith  said:  I  have  a  statement  which  I  will  submit.  We  refer 
to  the  statistics  between  1880  and  1890,  and  as  you  have  the  reference 
to  those  yourself,  I  will  not  call  them  oft".  Then  we  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  difierence  in  labor  between  Austria  and  America.  Tlie 
Austrian  laborer  receives  four  and  a  half  times  less  than  the  American 
laborer,  and  to  prove  this  we  have  Mr.  Adoph  Weicht  here  who  estab- 
lished a  manufactory  in  this  country  and  had  quite  a  success  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  he  has  become  so  discouraged  at  the  present  time  that 
he  threatens  to  take  his  machinery  back  to  Europe. 

The  Chairmats".  Does  your  written  statement  contain  detailed  facts 
of  the  cost  of  ])roduction  here  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  not  made  a  detailed  statement  for  the  reason 
of  trade  purposes. 

The  CiiAi  KM  AN.  That  is  a  most  important  fact.  Give  us  all  the  items 
of  the  cost  of  the  product  here,  and  all  the  items  of  the  cost  of  the 
product  abroad. 

Mr.  Smith.  With  your  permission,  1  will  file  a  statement  of  that  fact 
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hereafter.     I  would  like  now  to   have  Mr.  Weicht  appear  before  tlie 
committee  for  just  one  moment. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  question  before  you  retire.  How 
did  these  companies  succeed  under  the  law  of  185)0 f 

Mr.  Smith.  We  were  very  prosperous,  our  own  concern,  the  Water- 
bury  Button  Company,  and  at  one  time  doubled  the  extent  of  the 
bnilding  and  put  machinery  in  to  till  that  building  and  almost  doubled 
the  number  of  hands. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  claim  this  product  has  been  interfered  with  by 
importations  under  the  present  law"? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Do  you  not  know  the  importations  have  been  much 
less  under  the  present  law  than  under  the  previous  law"? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  that  the  statistics  show  they  are  very  much  less 
in  dollars, 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  in  quantities,  too,  sir. 

Mr.  liussELL.  Have  you  liad  any  trouble  with  undervaluations? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  considerable  trouble  in  undervaluations,  but  we 
have  set  it  forth  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Russell.  Have  you  suggested  any  specific  rates  of  duty  instead 
of  ad  valorem*? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  we  suggest  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  line,  button 
measure  of  one-fortieth  of  1  inch  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  the  specific  duty  you  propose  to  substitute  for 
the  present  law? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  was  not  a  .specific  duty  under  the  McKiuley  Act"? 

Mr,  Smith.  I^Io,  sir;  we  have  never  been  blessed  with  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Turner.  Why  was  it  not  adopted  then?  That  law  was  the 
fruition  of  all  the  protective  j)olicies  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  committee  can  best  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  done  for  the  reason  that  with  such  a 
variety  of  goods  it  was  impossible  to  make  one  specific  duty  on  them. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  endeavored,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  divorce  the  veg- 
etable ivory  button  from  other  buttons  in  our  paper  and  see  if  they 
could  not  in  some  way  be  made  specific. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  state  the  specific  rates'? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Could  it  be  made  specific  without  making  brackets? 
You  have  very  exjiensive  buttons  which  may  be  very  ornamental  and 
you  have  cheap  buttons.  Now,  can  you  make  one  round  specific  for 
goods  varying  in  value  unless  you  put  in  brackets? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  be  harder  to  make  it  specific  unless  you  classify 
them  in  lines.     That  might  be  possible. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Have  you  worked  out  a  schedule  of  that  kind  which 
you  can  submit  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  in  mind  that  which  might  be  submitted  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  So  it  can  be  submitted  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  plans  you  have  can  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. There  was  an  effort  made  in  1890  to  secure  some  scientific  plan 
for  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  found  impracticable.    And  if  you  have 
discovered  any  plan  please  let  the  committee  have  the  benefit  of  it. 
T  H 114 
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Mr.  Smith.  All  riplit.  and  I  tliaiik  yon,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith  tben  submitted  the  following  memorial: 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  from  the  vegetable-ivory  button  mann- 
faetnrers,  who  associated  themselves  together  simply  to  strengthen  their 
purpose  of  i)resenting  their  claims  on  the  tariff  question,  and  are  in  no 
other  way  connected,  would  make  the  following  statement: 

This  industry,  which  previous  to  ISS.'i  was  of  no  mean  proportions, 
seems  to  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  tariff  changes  more  than 
almost  any  other.  We  dislike  to  take  up  your  valuable  time  with  sta- 
tistics, as  the  facts  can  be  easily  ascertained  from  the  census  of  1880  as 
compared  with  the  census  of  1890. 

Owing  to  the  difliculty  of  ai)praisement  of  foreign  goods,  it  is  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  manufacturers  to  petition  for  a  specific  duty. 

We  therefore  pray  your  committee  that  paragraph  317,  Schedule  N, 
of  the  present  tariff  act  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Buttons  of  ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  or  horn,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  one 
cent  per  line,  button  measure  of  one-fortieth  of  one  inch  per  gross,  and  in  addition 
thereto  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

In  support  of  this,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  from  75  to 
85  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  vegetable  ivory  buttons  is  the 
item  of  labor.  The  price  of  ivory  nuts  is  the  same  in  this  country  as 
in  Europe. 

Starting,  therefore,  with  the  statement  that  the  item  of  labor  is  75  to 
85  per  cent,  we  would  set  forth  some  facts  as  to  the  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  our  labor  with  other  countries,  and  in  doing  so  we  do  not  take 
the  lowest,  which  we  would  find  in  Italy,  but  take  for  our  example  the 
labor  of  Austria. 

Cost  of  labor  in  Austria  and  America. 


Cost  of 

labor  in 

Austria  (11 

hours  per 

day). 


Cost  of 
labor  in 


Percentage 
America  (10  "f  increase 
1  ot  cost  in 

hours  per     ^j^^^ica. 


day). 


Sawyers  and  turners . 

Drillers 

Card  era 

He;id  J j-er 

Foreman 

Girls 

Hoys 

Tool  makers 


.  per  week . . 

do..., 

.per  gross., 
.per  week.. 
.  .per  year., 
.per  week.. 

do..., 

do.... 


$2.80 

1.60 

.OOi 

6.50 

400.  00 

.80 

1.20 

3.40 


$12.60 

5.50 

.02i 

16.50 

1,  250.  00 

3.50 

6.00 

15.00 


Average  net  percentage. 


466 
381 
500 
282 
347 
486 
555 
463 


This  information  is  given  by  Mr.  Adolph  Weicht,  of  Weicht,  Lauber 
&  Soelle,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Weicht  is  a  native  of  Austria,  learned  his 
trade  there,  and  came  to  this  country  several  years  ago.  He  was  quite 
successful  in  manufacturing  during  the  years  181)0,  etc.,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  discouraged  and  threatens  taking  his  machinery  back 
where  he  can  emi)loy  the  cheap  labor  quoted  as  above. 

We  therefore  ask  that  in  the  contemplated  change  in  tariff  the  duty 
be  made  so  as  to  equalize  the  labor  between  the  two  countries.  We 
believe  a  great  injury  to  our  industry  is  on  account  of  fictitious  values. 
We  are  led  to  believe  that  importers  invoice  these  goods  to  themselves 
or  their  agents  in  New  York  and  other  ])orts  of  entry,  at  prices  below 
their  actual  'selling  value  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  made.  We 
do  not  think  an  ad  valorem  duty  can  possibly  be  properly  enforced,  but 
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with  a  button  measure  in  the  hands  of  appraisers,  there  can  be  no 
undervahiations. 

We  therefore  pray  that,  in  view  of  the  facts  set  forth,  your  honorable 
committee  give  our  industry  the  protection  necessary,  that  we  may 
compete  with  foreign-made  goods  without  reducing  the  labor  cost  of 
our  goods,  and  that,  we  believe,  should  be  1  cent  per  line,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  stated,  your  committee  will  ask,  '^How  have 
the  American  manufacturers  lived  at  all?"  Only  a  few  of  them  have 
lived.  Previous  to  1883  there  were  at  least  thirty-two  manufacturers 
of  vegetable-ivory  buttons  in  the  United  States.  To-day  there  are  but 
eight  in  existence. 

Appealing  to  your  judgment,  with  these  facts  before  you,  we  pray  for 
protection  on  American  labor  as  stated,  and  that  the  duty  be  made  on 
vegetable-ivory  buttons  as  outlined  herewith : 

Buttons  of  ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  or  horn,  wholly  or  partially  manu- 
factured, 1  cent  per  line,  button  measure  of  one  fortieth  of  1  inch  per 
gross,  and  in  addition  thereto  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

J.  E.  Smith, 
President  of  Waterbury  Button  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

WM.    H.   CHAP3IAN, 

President  of  Williston  &  Knight  Company, 
540  Broadway,  New  Torlc;  Factory,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

H.  K.  Elston, 
Treasurer  of  M.  B.  Shantz  Company,  Rochester,  JV.  Y. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENT  FILED   BY   THE   MANUFACTURERS   OF 
VEGETABLE-IVORY  BUTTONS. 

Agreeable  to  request  we  hand  you  some  comparisons  as  to  the  cost  of 
vegetable-ivory  buttons  between  this  country  and  Austria. 

The  button  used  is  a  24-liue  black  vest  button,  and  figures  are  on  1 
gross  of  144  buttons. 

Cost  in  America. 
Size,  24-line : 

Raw  material $0.0637 

Other  material 0350 

Labor 2725 

Net  cost  of  button,  without  profit  or  factory  expense 3712 

Cost  in  Austria. 

Size,  24-line : 

Raw  material $0.0637 

Other  material 02 

Labor 0625 

Net  cost  of  button  in  Austria 1462 

If  this  button  was  made  to  pay  1  cent  per  line  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  it  could  be  landed  in  this  country  for  42.27  cents.  Our  button 
costs  us  without  profit  or  factory  expense  37.12  cents;  with  a  profit 
and  factory  expense  combined  of  15  per  cent,  our  button  would  cost 
42.68  cents.  You  will  say  we  have  not  added  a  profit  to  the  foreign 
button,  and  this  is  a  i)oiut  we  wish  to  make. 
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bis  button  at  14.02  cents 


and 


The  foreigner  can  invoice  His  button  at  14.0-2  cents  per  gross, 
even  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  75  per  cent  could  land  his  button  in 
New  York  for  25.58  cents,  and  then  be  under  our  cost  luice  11.54  cents 
per  gross.  In  this  way  they  bring  in  great  quantities  of  job  lots,  or 
buttons  that  are  a  little  out  of  season,  and  disi)lace  just  so  many  goods 
that  ought  to  be  made  here. 

Below  we  would  hand  you  some  comparisons  showing  what  percentage 
the  proposed  duty  of  1  cent  per  line  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would 
be,  and  accompany  them  with  exhibits  that  you  may  better  judge  of 
the  class  of  goods. 

Exhibit  A  is  one  of  the  cheapest  lines  imported,  and  consequently 
shows  the  highest  percentage  of  proposed  duty. 


Table  shoichif/  comparisons  of  what  percentage  the  proposed  duty  of  1  cent  per  line  and  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be. 

EXHIBIT  A. 


Size. 


Price  in 
Bremen. 


Price  in 

New  York, 

present 

duty. 


Price  had 
duty  been 
1  cent  and 
25  per  cent. 


Percentage 

of  proposed 

duty. 


24-line  . 
301ine  . 
32-line  , 
34-line  , 
38-line 
40-line  . 
44-line 
iS-line 


.1777 
.2814 
.3185 
.3777 
.4555 
.5111 
.7629 
.8962 


Average 


$0.24 

.88 

.43 

.51 

.6150 

.69 
1.03 
1.21 


$0.  4621 

.6517 

.7181 

.8121 

.9193 

1.  0388 

1.  3936 

1.  6002 


Per  cent. 
160 
131 

125 
115 
108 
103 
82 
78 


112 


EXHIBIT  B. 


J4.]ine           

$0.3185 
.4592 

$0.43 

.62 

$0. 6381 
.8740 

100 

80-line ........ 

90 

95 

EXHIBIT  C. 


24.1ine       

$0.40 
.5333 

$0.54 
.72 

$0.74 
.9606 

85 

30-line     .  . . 

81 

83 

EXHIBIT  D. 


24.1ine         

$0. 4666 
.  62i;2 

$0.63 
.84 

$0.  8232 
lr0777 

76 

73 

74 

EXlIll'.lT  E. 


24Iine 
30-line 


$0.  .';926 

.74U7 


Average . 


$0.80 
l.OU 


$0. 9826 

1.2258 
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Tahle  showing  conqmrisons  of  what  percentage  the  proposed  dntij  of  1  cent  per  line  and  £5 
per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be — Coutiuued. 


EXHIBIT  F. 


Size. 

Price  in 
Breuit'U. 

Price  in 

New  York, 

present 

duty. 

Price  hart 
dnty  been 
1  cent  and 
25  per  cent. 

Percentage 

of proposed 

duty. 

24-line       

$0.50 
1. 1481 

1.  6666 

2.  0370 

$0.  675 
1. 55 
2.25 
2.75 

$0.  8650 
1.8351 
2.  5250 
3  (mv. 

Per  cent. 
73 

40-line 

59 

i5-line 

52 

52 



59 

EXHIBIT  G. 


24-liiie 
40-line 
45-line 
SO-line 


Average . 


$0.  3737 
1.  0740 
1.4814 
1.8518 


$0.50 
1.45 
2.00 
2.50 


$0.  7071 
1. 7425 
2.3017 
2. 8147 


EXHIBIT  H. 


20-line 

$0.  6814 

.  9251 

2.  0370 

2. 9629 

10.92 
1.25 

2.75  i 
4.50 

$1. 0517 
1.4164 
2.  9960 
4.  2036 

54 

26-line 

53 

47 

50-line 

42 

49 

EXHIBIT  I. 


20-line     

$0.  5555 

.7474 

1.8518 

2.  5925 

$0.75 
1.00 
2.50 
3.50 

$0. 8943 
1. 1942 
2.  7647 
3. 7406 

61 

26-line 

59 

49 

50-line 

44 

Average .......................... ... 

52 

EXHIBIT  J. 


24-line 

$0. 4814 

.8148 

1.1851 

1. 3703 

$0.65 
1.10 
1.60 
1.85 

$0.  8417 
1.3:!85 
1.8814 
2. 1629 

75 

32-line 

64 

40-line 

59 

45-line 

58 

Average 

64 

EXHIBIT  K. 


24-line 

$0.  9737 
1.2222 
1.30 
1.866 
2.777 
3.74 
4.074 

$1.31 
1.C5 
1.76 
2.52 
3.75 
4.75 
5.50 

$1.  4571 
1.  8277 
1.  9450 
2.692 
3.871 
5.12 
5.592 

40 

30-line 

32-line 

36-line 

40-line 

39 

37 

50-line 

37 

Average 

46 

We  have  herewith  exhibited  eleven  classes  of  goods,  and  the  average 
per  cent  of  duty,  including  the  whole  lot,  would  be,  should  the  duty  be 
made  1  cent  per  line  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  68  per  cent.    This, 
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we  feel,  would  afford  protection  to  our  industry,  and  would  build  up 
a  trade  that  h;is  been  languishing  for  years.  It  would  not  be  a  tax 
upon  any  class  of  consumers,  and  we  trust  your  honorable  committee 
will  see  your  way  clear  to  grant  our  petition. 

J.  E.  Smith, 
Waterhury  Conn.,  President  of  Waterhury  Bntton  Co. 

Wm.  H.  Chapman, 
540  Broadway,  Neiv  Yorlt,  President  of  WiUiston  d^  Knight  Go. 

H.  K.  Elston, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Treasurer  of  M.  B.  Shantz  Go. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  NEWELL  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  January  11,  1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  button  committee  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
that  75  to  85  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  vegetable  ivory 
buttons  is  labor.  You  can  certainly  rely  upon  this  as  being  correct — 
that  is,  not  overstated. 

In  the  comparative  cost  of  labor  the  button  committee  has  put  Ameri- 
can labor  too  low — that  is,  judged  by  what  we  pay  ourselves.  We  here- 
with give  you  just  what  we  are  paying  now  on  a  few  items,  and  by  com- 
paring the  American  list  with  these  figures,  which  we  give  you,  you  will 
see  that  we  are  paying  a  good  deal  more  than  they  represented: 
Turners,  $12  per  week;  sawyers,  $14  per  week;  carders,  3  cents  per 
gross;  head  dyer,  $30  per  week;  girls,  $G  per  week.  You  will  notice 
a  great  difference  between  the  cost  of  our  head  dyer  and  that  that  the 
button  committee  presented.  The  committee  gave  this  as  $16.50  per 
week;  our  dyer  costs  us  $30  per  week. 

We  presume  the  committee  estimated  on  the  cost  of  a  plain  color- 
button  dyer,  while  we  employ  a  dyer  qualified  to  color  buttons  suitable 
for  tailors'  use,  namely,  mixed  and  mottled  colors;  also  design  mottles, 
which  is  quite  an  art.  The  finer  the  grade  of  buttons  the  more  difficult 
it  is  for  us  to  compete,  as  labor  enters  more  largely  into  the  cost  of 
manufacture. 

The  duty  has  never  been  large  enough  to  give  American  manufac- 
turers the  protection  they  need  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers. 
The  McKinley  bill  gave  us  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  it  was  not 
enough  to  give  us  a  fair  share  of  the  business. 

The  s])ecific  duty  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  api)raise  buttons  correctly,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  pat- 
terns and  sizes  in  different  styles  of  designs  and  ornamentation. 

Newell  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 


PROTECTION  OR  REMOVAL  TO  GERMANY. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,   Jannary  22,  1897. 
Dear  Sir:  We  ask  fori  cent  per  line  per  gross,  and   in  addition 
thereto  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  buttons.     A  line  is  one-fortieth  of  an 
inch.     A  vest  button  is  24-line,  or  twenty-four-fortieths  of  an  inch. 
Our  request  is  fair  and  just. 
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There  is  no  other  industry  that  j^roportionately  to  everything  else 
pays  so  much  wages  and  employs  so  much  labor,  and  therefore  benelits 
the  public  generally  as  much  as  ours;  and  simply  because  75  to  85  jjer 
cent  of  the  cost  of  our  product  is  in  labor  in  this  country. 

We  have  here  facilities  for  making  about  2,500  gross  of  buttons  per 
day,  and  have  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  this  country  or  any  other. 
We  can  hardly  estimate  the  loss  in  wages  alone  by  our  own  company 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  but  at  a  fair  estimate  it  would  be 
from  $200,000  to  $400,000  in  our  own  particular  case.  That  means 
loss  to  America  (to  go  to  Europe)  and  loss  to  Rochester. 

Our  industry  may  not  be  as  large  as  coal,  iron,  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  but 
in  proportion  it  is  just  as  important  to  those  interested,  and  we  can  not 
understand  why  it  should  not  have  adequate  protection,  especially 
against  foreign  labor.  What  few  factories  are  left  have  really  only 
been  kept  alive  by  drawing  on  bank  accounts,  and  to  have  fair  protec- 
tion means  much  to  this  city.  In  our  proposition,  if  we  get  fair  pro- 
tection we  can  supply  America,  at  the  same  time  will  not  keep  out 
foreign  competition,  and  we  do  not  ask  that,  and  what  we  ask  is  not 
prohibited  in  any  sense  whatever.  It  may  be  said  to  have  1  cent  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  put  a  tariff  on  the  masses.  That  would 
not  be  true  in  any  sense,  because  the  cheap  grades  are  mostly  composi- 
tion. And  the  result  will  be,  if  we  do  not  get  fair  protection,  we  shall 
have  to  do  as  we  came  very  nearly  doing — send  our  machinery  to  Ger- 
many. But  we  believe  in  the  present  Administration  and  Representa- 
tives, and  that  they  are  Americans  and  will  do  what  is  right,  and  that 
is  all  we  ask. 

One  thing  more.  While  we  feel  that  we  can  only  be  fairly  protected 
by  our  original  request,  if  the  committee  finally  decide  not  to  use  any 
ad  valorem,  then  we  must  have,  and  nothing  less  will  satisfy  us  or  give 
us  protection,  ^  cent  per  line  up  to  and  including  20  line,  1  cent  per  line 
up  to  and  including  36  line,  and  1^  cents  per  line  up  to  and  including 
55-line.    This  would  only  protect  American  labor  against  foreign  labor. 

H.  K.  Elston, 

0/M.B.  Shantz  Co. 
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(Paragraphs  177  and  317.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  RUDOLPH  LIEBMANN,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 

Mr.  LiEBMANN  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow 
me  a  few  minutes  I  should  like  to  give  you  an  outline  of  what  we 
desire.  What  we  claim  particularly  is  that  in  our  line  of  goods  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  determine  the  value,  because  there  are  thousands 
of  different  styles  made  that  seem  to  be  similar,  and  are  so  much  dif- 
ferent in  price,  and  therefore  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  impractii  al,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  a  specific  duty  upon  all  fancy  buttons  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  UoLLiVER.  If  there  are  so  many  thousands  of  varieties,  how  can 
you  make  it  specific? 

Mr.  LiEBMANN.  Our  line  of  goods  is  a  luxury;  they  are  not  worn 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  does  not  meet  the  proposition. 
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Mr.  Leiemann.  I  think  it  can  be  done  by  having-  all  buttons  pay  a 
certain  price,  a  specific  duty,  and  add  aii  ad  valorem  duty  to  the  higher- 
priced  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  by  ])utting  brackets  in? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  ])o  you  suggest  any  such  schedule  in  your  paper? 

Mr.  LEIB3IANN.  Yes,  sir;  we  do — not  in  the  i)aper,  but  this  is  an 
afterthought,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  that  way  in 
order  to  equalize 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  not  worked  it  out? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  AVe  have  not,  but  we  are  willing  to. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  a  part  of  the  statement  your  plan 
for  a  specific  duty? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  I  will  do  so.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  manufacturers 
were  anxious  to  have  the  support  of  the  importers  and  not  to  have  any 
fight  about  this  matter.  We  saw  the  laigest  importing  house  in  New 
York,  and  if  you  wish  I  will  read  their  statement,  which  is  very  short. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  not  be  filed? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  prefer  to  have  it  printed  before  us. 

Mr.  Leibmann.  It  is  printed. 

The  Chairman.  Then  file  it  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Leibmann.  I  wish  to  further  say  that  in  the  button  forms  all 
manufacturers  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  to  leave  it  as  it  is.  The 
button  forms  have  been  imported  for  twenty-odd  years  at  10  per  cent 
duty,  and 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  are  in  favor  of  leaving  the  duty  on  button  forms 
as  it  is  under  the  present  law? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  On  button  forms,  and  also  on  silk  and  worsted  but- 
tons the  duty  is  perfectly  satisfiictory. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where  do  you  want  a  change  in  the  duty  on  buttons? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  On  fancy  metal  buttons,  glass  buttons,  and  ivory 
buttons,  and  such  things. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  change  do  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  We  suggest  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  line  and  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Of  what  are  the  metal  buttons  made? 

Mr.  Liebmann.  Brass,  nickel,  silver,  aluminum,  iron,  and  all  kinds 
of  metal. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Will  that  bring  you  into  collision  with  any  people 
manufacturing  jewelry. 

Mr.  Leibmann.  If  not  especially  enumerated  it  might.  Our  duty 
on  metal  buttons  has  been  under  the  metal  schedule.  We  have  been 
getting  the  same  duty  as  all  kinds  of  manufactures  of  metal  and  glass, 
the  same  as  glass  manufactures. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  3")  per  cent  on  metal? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Thirty-five  percent. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  45  under  the  act  of  ISOO? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Under  the  act  of  I.SOO  it  was  45  on  metal  and  00  on 
glass. 

]\Ir.  DoLLiVER.  How  about  ornamental  sleeve  buttons? 

]\Ir.  Leibmann.  No.  sir;  those  are  Jewelry  and  come  under  jewelry. 
The  duty  on  metal  and  glass  buttons  has  never  been  collecited  under  this 
tarilf,  because  it  is  impossible.  I  tiiink  they  have  imi)orted  five  times 
as  much  as  was  collected.  We  know  that  to  be  a  fact.  You  can  not  tell 
on  buttons  coming  to  the  custom-house  whether  they  are  worth  25 
cents  or  $25  a  gross. 
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Mr.  Turner.  Will  you  get  more  when  it  is  a  componnd  duty? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  We  are  sure  1  ceut  a  line  is  collected,  and  we  are 
not  sure  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Turner.  Had  you  not  better  adopt  that  method  which  is  sure? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  I  am  perfectly  willing  if  the  committee  sees  tit  to 
have  one  specific  duty  and  another  ad  valorem.  I  am  satistied  because 
I  know  we  can  calculate  on  something  and  we  can  not  calculate  the 
other  way. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  that  is  made  simply  equivalent  to  the  ad  valorem 
that  will  be  suflicient? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  If  it  is  made  according  to  the  act  of  1890  it  is,  but 
not  under  this  tariff. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  thought  your  friend  stated  there  were  uudeivalua- 
tions? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  can  not  be  undervaluations  under  a  speci  fie  duty  ? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  There  can  not. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Why  do  you  want  an  increase  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  We  do  not  want  an  increase.  We  do  not  claim  an 
increase  on  the  former  duty  of  1890,  but  we  do  on  the  present  duty. 
There  is  a  little  difference,  only  about  10  or  15  per  cent,  and  still  that 
little  difference  we  would  like  to  have  back  again.  Now,  on  glass  but- 
tons we  can  not  possibly  compete.  Formerly,  in  1890,  the  committee  saw 
fit  to  make  it  60  per  cent,  which  was  a  very  fair  duty,  and  now  it  is  35, 
which  does  not  protect  us  at  all. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  class  of  buttons  in  which  you  deal? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  We  deal  in  covered  buttons,  metal  buttons,  and 
glass  buttons. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  are  they  worth  to  the  trade? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  They  are  worth  anywhere  from  20  cents  to  $50  or 
$100  a  gross. 

Mr.  Turner.  Your  products  range  from  20  cents  a  gross  to  $50  a 
gross  ? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Our  particular  product  up  to  perhaps  $25  or  $30. 
We  do  not  make  the  very  highest-priced  goods. 

Mr.  Turner.  jSTow,  if  there  is  any  beneficence  in  this  system  of  a 
specific  duty  you  advocate,  why  not  overlay  the  whole  schedules  with 
that  sort  of  thing?     Why  is  it  one  is  effective  and  the  other  is  not? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  I  think  they  are  all  effective.  I  think  every  manu- 
facturer will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  a  specific  duty  is  the  only 
just  duty  in  every  line. 

Mr.  Turner.  Why  do  you  provide  a  specific  duty? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Simply  to  see  that  a  certain  duty  is  collected.  With 
an  ad  valorem  duty  we  do  not  know  whether  they  collect  35,  25  per 
cent,  or  nothing. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  specific  duty  remains  stationary  although  the 
price  of  goods  may  fall? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  a  certain  specific  duty  is  fixed  when  the  price  is  one 
thing  on  the  other  side,  and  that  price  should  rise  200  or  300  per  cent, 
the  specific  duty  would  not  work  well  then,  would  it? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  I  think  it  would  work  just  as  well.  I  think  the 
average  will  come  out  just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Turner.  Suppose  the  price  abroad  falls  50  or  75  per  cent,  your 
specific  duty  would  remain  the  same  and  the  importer  or  consumer 
would  have  to  pay  the  same  increment  to  the  tariff  as  if  there  had  been 
no  change  of  conditions  at  all? 
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Mr,  Leibmann.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  TuKNER,  Is  not  that  the  real  reason  you  prefer  it? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  No,  sir;  the  reason  we  prefer  it  is,  we  are  assured  of 
a  cent  duty,  and  the  otlier  way  we  are  not.  We  can  not  tell.  We  do 
not  know  what  to  meet.  We  can  not  meet  our  com})etitiou  that  way 
because  we  do  not  know  on  what  to  base  our  calculations,  aud  that  is 
the  only  reason. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  large  is  your  business;  have  you  a  large  estab- 
lishment? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  is  it  located? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  1890  we  employed 
about  700  emi)loyees. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  been  operating  during  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  The  last  few  years  have  been  very  disastrous,  partly 
because  we  could  not  compete  and  partly  on  account  of  the  business 
depression,  which,  however,  had  little  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  think  the  business  depression  had  only  a  little 
intlueuce  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  It  had  considerable  intluence,  of  course. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  you  have  been  able  to  flourish  in  this  industry 
under  the  McKinley  duty? 

JNIr.  Leibmann.  I  would  not  say  we  would  have  flourished,  but  we 
would  have  done  better. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  want  to  put  prices  up  on  your  goods  to  the 
people  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  We  do  not  want  to  put  our  prices  up;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  expect  to  keep  your  prices  the  same  if  you  are 
successful  in  getting  the  rates  you  propose? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  If  we  are  successful  in  getting  the  rate  we  simply 
want  to  go  to  work  and  get  the  very  low-priced  goods  we  are  making 
in  which  we  can  not  compete  under  the  i^resent  circumstances  of  the 
trade 

Mr.  Turner.  What  do  you  mean  by  low-priced  goods? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Goods  anyway  from  25  to  75  cents  a  gross. 

Mr.  Turner.  Those  are  the  buttons  which  the  plain  people  of  the 
country  use. 

Mr.  Leibmann.  They  are  fancy  buttons. 

Mr.  Turner.  They  could  not  be  very  fancy  at  25  cents  a  gross. 

Mr.  Leibmann.  They  are;  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  fancy 
they  are.     They  are  so  fancy  we  are  losing  money  on  them. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is,  the  price  is  too  high  now  and  should  be  changed? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  The  price  is  too  low.  Our  working  people  are  mak- 
ing the  money,  and  we  are  losing  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  the  consumer  has  been  faring  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Leibmann.  1  think  so. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  man  who  sympathizes  with  the  consumer 
would  not  sym])athize  much  with  you,  would  he? 

Mr.  Leibmann.  Xo;  the  only  man  who  sympathizes  with  me  is 
myself. 

Mr.  Leibmann  then  submitted  the  following  statement: 

METAL   BUTTONS. 

What  are  commercially  known  as  metal  buttons  are  made  of  brass, 
steel,  aluminum,  and  zinc.  These  metals  are  stamped,  polished,  enam- 
eled, and  painted  in  all  colors,  as  well  as  phited  in  gold,  silver,  nickel,  etc. 
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A  great  many  materials,  such  as  celluloid,  liiiiiestoues,  pearl,  and  other 
goods  are  combined  with  above  metals,  and  all  of  the  above  are  called 
fancy  metal  buttons.  Metal  buttons  are  a  very  important  branch  of  the 
button  industry  of  this  country. 

The  principal  factories  are  located  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  and  Rhode  Island.  It  is  estimated  that  they  employ 
about  2,000  to  3,000  persons,  of  which  one- fifth  are  males  and  four-fifths 
females.  Girls  earn  on  an  average  between  $5  and  19  per  week,  and 
boys  or  men  from  $6  to  $40  per  week. 

The  i^eculiarity  of  this  manufacture  is  that  a  great  many  skilled 
workmen  are  needed,  such  as  machinists,  tool  makers,  diesinkers,  etc., 
who  command  very  large  wages.  As  labor  constitutes  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  this  article,  and  as  these  goods  are  now 
largely  imported  from  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  where  labor  is 
paid  about  one-fourth  of  ours,  it  is  important  that  we  should  have 
adequate  protection  against  cheap  labor. 

Metal  buttons  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  used  as  ornaments  and 
for  trimming  purposes,  andean  truly  be  called  an  article  of  luxury. 

We  do  not  claim  that  we  are  a  baby  industry,  althougli  young  in  com- 
parison with  European  manufacturers.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  an 
unnecessarily  high  protection.  All  we  ask  is  a  fair  duty,  giving  us  a 
chance  to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  employ  American  workmen  at  American  wages,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  our  mills  running,  where  our  capital  is  invested  in  valuable 
machinery. 

The  present  tariff  places  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  metal  buttons. 
Under  the  tariff  law  of  1890  metal  buttons  paid  a  duty  of  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and,  while  we  admit  this  was  a  fair  duty,  we  contend  that 
it  did  not  protect,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz: 

Metal  buttons  are  imported  in  thousands  of  varieties,  styles,  and 
patterns,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  impossible  for  the  greatest  expert  of 
buttons  to  appraise  the  correct  value  of  a  fancy  metal  button,  and 
therefore  an  ad  valorem  duty  is,  to  say  the  least,  impracticable. 

For  instance,  a  pattern  of  button  might  be  produced  in  France  and 
sold  at  $5  per  gross,  the  exact  same  pattern  made  in  Germany  at  $3 
per  gross,  and  in  Austria  at  $2  per  gross.  Now,  how  can  an  appraiser 
of  the  custom-house  be  supposed  to  collect  the  correct  duty?  Ho\v 
can  an  honest  importer  compete  with  a  dishonest  importer? 

For  the  above  reasons  we  would  suggest  a  specific  as  well  as  a  small 
ad  valorem  duty  on  metal  buttons  which  can  honestly  be  collected  and 
will  be  satisfactory  to  honest  importers  as  well  as  manufacturers. 

Should  your  committee,  however,  be  able  to  devise  means  by  which 
a  specific  duty  could  alone  be  levied,  we  would  like  it  still  better.  We 
annex  draft  of  a  paragraph  which  in  our  opinion  would  cover  this 
matter  : 

Buttons  composed  of  brass,  copper,  nickel,  zinc,  tin,  pewter,  lead,  steel,  gold, 
silver,  alnminnm;  buttons  composed  in  part  of  any  of  these  materials,  or  coml)ined 
with  glass,  horn,  ivory,  rubber,  celluloid,  or  any  other  material,  one  cent  per  line, 
button  measure  of  one-fortieth  of  one  inch  per  gross,  and  in  addition  thereto  twenty- 
five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

GLASS  BUTTONS. 

Previous  to  the  year  1890  but  few  factories  making  glass  buttons  were 
established  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  the  duty,  which  was  then 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  did  not  sufficiently  protect  tliem  against  the 
European  goods. 
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Only  few  buttons  of  the  finer  grades  were  nianiifiiotured  here,  and 
these  conkl  only  be  sold  wherever  the  imi^orted  article  was  scarce  in 
the  market. 

The  tariff  of  1890  raised  the  duty  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  a 
great  impetus  was  thus  given  to  this  industry.  tSeveral  large  plants 
were  established,  and  the  business  began  to  get  under  way,  and  gave 
l)romise  of  large  proportions. 

The  tariff  enacted  in  1894  reduced  the  duty  on  this  article  to  3.5  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  again  the  manufacturers  were  unabl(>  to  compete 
with  foreign  goods.  Most  of  the  fjictories  are  now  closed,  or  hardly 
working,  and  the  machinery  and  tools  but  recently  bought  are  idle. 

It  is  universally  known  among  merchants  who  deal  in  buttons  that 
glass  buttons  can  be  produced  lower  in  Bohemia  than  anywhere  in  the 
world,  for  the  reason  that  wages  there  are  one-quarter  those  paid  here 
for  similar  work ;  and  as  labor  constitutes  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  production,  it  is  easily  seen  that  this  article  needs  some  protection. 

Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  styles  and  qualities  of  glass  buttons 
it  is  an  impossibility  to  honestly  collect  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  under- 
valuations can  be  practiced  without  detection,  as  no  expert  of  buttons 
or  appraiser  can  possibly  decide  market  values  in  this  line  of  goods. 

Therefore,  we  feel  safe  in  asserting  that  should  your  honorable  <'om- 
mittee  decide  to  put  a  specific  duty  on  glass  buttons,  with  a  small  ad 
valorem  duty  added,  this  industry  could  be  made  a  large  and  pernui- 
nent  one  in  this  country,  and  would  employ  thousands  of  people.  We 
would  respectfully  suggest  the  following  paragraph: 

Buttons  composed  of  glass,  one  cent  per  line,  button  measure  of  one-fortieth  of  one 
inch  per  gross,  and  in  addition  theieto  twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Rudolph  Liebmann, 
Representing  the  Waterbury  and  City  Button  Worls  and  others. 

SCHEDULE    AND    RATES    RECOMMENDED   BY  THE    WATERBURY 
(CONN.),  BUTTON  COMPANY. 

We  had  the  honor  to  appear  before  your  committee  on  January  11  in 
behalf  of  the  metal  and  glass  button  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  and  handed  you  some  statements.  You  then  gave  us  permis- 
sion to  supplement  the  same  with  our  views  of  a  just  specific  as  com- 
pared with  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

On  metal  buttons  we  propose  as  follows : 

Metal  hiitlons. — Buttons  composed  of  brass,  copper,  nickel,  zinc,  tin,  pewter,  lead, 
steel,  gold,  silver,  aluniinnni ;  liiittons  com])osed  in  ])art  of  any  of  these  materials  or 
combined  with  glass,  horn,  riiblmr,  celluloid,  or  any  other  material  except  what  are 
commercially  known  as  "pants  buttons;"  all  sizes  up  to  18-line,  inclusive,  one  cent 
per  line,  button  measure  of  one-forti<^th  of  one  inch  per  gross;  all  sizes  above  T8-lino 
and  u)i  to  ;>(i-line.  inclusive,  one  and  one-(|uarter  cents  jier  line,  button  measure  of  onc- 
foitietli  of  one  inch  per  gross;  all  sizes  above  30-liiie  and  up  to  45-line,  inclusive,  one 
and  one  half  cents  per  liiu?,  button  measure  of  one- fortieth  of  one  inch  per  gross; 
all  sizes  larger  than  45-line,  two  cents  per  line,  button  measure  of  one-fortieth  of 
one  inch  per  gross. 

We  compare  the  above  with  the  present  ad  valorem  duties  as  follows: 

Sizesupto  ISliiU's:  Average  price,  40  cents  pergross;  average  size  imported,  Ki-lir.o; 
]tropo8ed  duty,  ItJ  cents  )ier  gross,  equal  to  40  ])er  cent  ad  valoreuK  Sizes  above  18- 
line,  and  up  to  30-liue.  inclusive:  Average  price,  60  cents  per  gross;  average  size 
imported,  22-lino;  proposed  duty,  27^  cents  ])er  gross,  eipial  to  45  per  cent  ad  valort^m. 
Sizes  above. 30-1  i  no,  and  u]t  (o  45- line,  inclusive:  Average  jirice  $1.20  per  gross;  a\erage 
size  im])orted,  3()-]ine;  ])roposed  duty,  ."4  cents  i)er  gross,  equal  to  45  percent  ad  valo- 
rem. All  sizes  above  45-line:  Av<!rage price,  $2.50  per  gross;  average  size  iuiported, 
55-line;  proposed  duty,  $1.10  per  gross,  equal  to  44  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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On  glass  buttons  we  propose  as  follows: 

Glass  buttons. — Buttons  coui])08ed  of  glass,  except  what  is  commercially  kuowu  as 
"agate  buttons,"  all  sizes  up  to  18-line,  inclusive,  one  cent  per  line,  buttoTi  measure 
of  one-1'oitieth  of  one  inch  per  gross;  all  sizes  above  18-line,  and  up  to  30-line,  iuchi- 
sive,  one  and  one-quarter  cents  per  line,  button  measure  of  one-fortieth  of  one  inch 
per  gross;  all  sizes  above  30-line  and  up  to  45-line,  inclusive,  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  line,  button  measure  of  one-fortieth  of  one  inch  per  gross;  all  sizes  larger  than 
45-line,  two  cents  per  line,  button  measure  of  one-fortieth  of  one  inch  per  gross. 

We  compare  the  above  with  present  ad  valorem  duties  as  follows : 

Sizes  up  to  18-line :  Average  price,  27  cents  per  gross ;  average  size  imported,  16-line ; 
proposed  duty,  16  cents  per  gross,  eqnal  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Sizes  above  18- 
line,  and  up  to  30  line,  inclusive:  Average  price,  45  cents  per  gross;  average  size 
imported,  22-line ;  proposed  duty,  27^  cents  per  gross,  equal  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Sizes  above  oO-line,  and  np  to  45-line,  inclusive:  Average  price,  90  cents  per  gross; 
average  size  imported,  36-line;  proposed  duty,  54  cents  per  gross,  eqnal  to  60  percent 
ad  valorem.  All  sizes  above  45-line:  Average  price,  $1.85  per  gross;  average  size 
imported,  55-line;  proposed  duty,  $1.10  per  gross,  equal  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  would  further  suggest  to  your  committee  that  you  provide  in  the 
button  schedule  that  all  buttons  must  be  marked  and  invoiced  in  Eng- 
lish or  American  lines,  meaning  button  measure  of  one-fortieth  of  1  inch 
per  gross. 

The  duty  on  metal  buttons  under  the  law  of  1890  was  45  per  cent; 
under  the  present  laws  it  is  35  per  cent. 

The  duty  on  glass  buttons  under  the  law  of  1890  was  60  per  cent; 
under  the  present  laws  it  is  35  per  cent. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  above  rates  on  metal  and  glass  buttons  as  pro- 
posed by  us  would  be  fair,  could  be  easily  collected,  and  would  not  raise 
tlie  duties  on  the  tariff  of  1890;  besides,  we  feel  sure  that  the  revenue 
collected  by  the  Government  on  these  articles  would  largely  exceed  the 
revenues  collected  under  the  ad  valorem  duties,  for  the  reason  that 
undervaluations  would  be  made  utterly  impossible. 

City  Button  Works, 

E.   LlEBMANN, 

JS'eiv  YorJc,  President. 
Waterbury  Button  Co., 
J.  E.  Smith, 

Water!) ury,  Conn.,  President. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  B.  BLUMENTHAL  &  CO.,  OF  NEW 
YORK,  RELATIVE  TO  METAL  BUTTONS. 

New  York,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  change  of  rate  of  duty  on  metal  buttons, 
etc.,  we  notice  that  one  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods  proj)Oses 
to  your  committee  that  same  should  be  changed  to  1  cent  a  line  and  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  hope  you  will  consider  this  matter  thoroughly  before  conceding 
to  any  such  enormous  or  uncalled-for  rate  of  duty,  and  although  we  are 
not  averse  to  having  a  specific  duty  of  some  kind  enacted  in  the  pro- 
posed new  law,  we  think  that  the  one  proposed  is  entirely  too  high. 

The  imports  of  buttons  previous  to  the  year  1800  amounted  to  three 
or  lour  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  since  that  time  has  steadily  been 
decreasing,  and  only  amounted  to  a  little  over  a  million  dollars  per  year 
during  the  past  two  years. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  metal  buttons 
of  all  kinds  were  able  to  make  a  much  larger  percentage  of  profit  before 
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1SIH>.  wlieu  the  duty  ou  foreign  goods  was  25  per  oeut  ad  valoreuu  than 
they  have  siiioe  with  a  much  higher  rate  ot"  duty:  aud  it"  they  were  able 
to  compete  with  an  ad  valoi'em  duty  of  i?o  per  cent  six  years  ago  they 
certaiuly  are  able  to  do  so  tivday.  even  were  the  duty  the  Sitme. 

Besides  this,  a  great  many  of  these  gixnls  are  iiseil  for  mauufaeturing 
purposes,  and  some  goods  that  we  import  cost  in  Germany,  in  bulk,  from 
3  to  4  cents  a  gross  for  a  I'O-line  button,  aud  therefore  a  duty  of  i\>  cents 
a  line  plus  25  j>er  cent  ad  valorem  would  amouut  to  500  or  60i>  per  cent 
ou  such  g«.HHls, 

In  case  you  desire  to  emKxiy  iu  the  bill  which  you  are  now  drafting 
a  special  duty  ou  metal  aud  other  buttons,  we  would  suggest,  under  all 
circumstances,  a  duty  of  "So  and  so  many"  cents  per  gross  instead  of 
a  line  duty — say  5  cents  or  S  cents  a  grc»ss  plus  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  25  per  cent. 

A  line  duty  is  apj>licable  to  pearl  buttons,  but  ou  metal  buttons  of 
all  kinds — they  vary  in  size,  as  different  mauutacturers  make  buttons 
that  are  a  line  or  two.  or  eveu  three,  smaller  than  the  size  that  the 
marking  of  the  goixls  calls  for.  For  instance,  a  •vXVliue  metal  button  " 
very  otteu  measures  47  to  -k>  Hue.  aud  therefore  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  customs  authorities  to  oversee  a  line  duty  ou  metal  buttons. 

At  the  Sitme  time  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  prior 
to  the  tariff  of  lSiH>  there  were  but  very  few  paragraphs  relating  to 
buttous,  but  since  that  time  the  diversitieii  interest  of  various  manu- 
facturers caused  to  be  enacteil  different  paragraphs  iu  the  tariff,  so  that 
we  now  have  almost  a  different  rate  of  duty  for  all  the  various  mate- 
rials that  buttous  are  made  of. 

We  would  therefore  res^>ecrtully  suggest  that,  outside  of  pearl  but- 
tons, which  probably  neeil  a  higher  prv>tection  than  any  other  class  of 
buttous,  it  would  l>e  advisable  to  have  one  paragraph  ct>vering  all  other 
buttons,  so  that  invoices  of  buttons  would  pay  one  rate  of  duty  instead 
of  four  or  five  different  rates,  as  is  now  the  case  iu  a  great  many 
instances.  It  would  simplify  the  work  of  all  concerned,  and  avoid  all 
possible  mistakes  iu  the  levying  of  duty  which  are  likely  to  octnir  now. 

B.  ELl'^trEMH  ^T,  C)c  Co. 
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(Paragraph  311. > 

Philadelphia,  Jam  nary  5. 1S$7, 
Co>r>nTTEE  ON  Ways  axp  >Leaxs: 

NVe.  the  Emil  WahFs  Fancy  Bone  Manufacturing  Company,  mana- 
foctureis  of  bone  buttons  and  collar  buttons,  urge  a  change  firv>m 
ad  valorem  to  sj>ecitic  duties,  say  1  cent  per  line,  40  lines  to  an  inch, 
button  measure.  i>er  gross,  ou  manutiictured  bone  buttons  and  ct>llar 
buttons,  aud  ad  valorem  duty.  Our  trade  has  be^n  falling  off  ou  these 
giHxls,  owing  to  foi-eign  competition.  For  instance,  on  ct^llar  buttons 
our  weekly  prvnluction  amouuteii  to  aln^ut  2.2iH.>  grv^ss.  where  we  only 
manufactui^  now  alK>ut  liX>  gross  j>er  week,  and  this,  of  course,  has 
thrvnvn  a  great  many  of  our  force  out  of  employment. 

NVe  learn  that  most  of  these  imi^H>rted  go«Hls  are  manu^ctnred  in 
Japan,  and.  of  coui-se,  the  wages  paid  there  can  not  be  compareil  with 
those  i^kud  in  our  country. 

Emil  Wahl  Fancy  Bont:  ^iFtT.  Co., 

EsLiL  Wahl,  Prf.*iil«it 
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SHOE  BUTTONS. 

(Paragrapli  318.) 

STATEMENT   SUBMITTED  BY   MR.  GEORGE   W.  PRENTICE,  OF 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Providence,  E.  I.,  January  0,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  your  consideration  of  that  portion  of  the  tariff  bill  relating-  to  shoe 
buttons,  as  one  of  the  largest  slioe-bntton  manufacturers  in  this  country, 
1  eanu'stly  ])etition  that  you  restore  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  shoe  but- 
tons nuide  from  paper,  papier  nulchc,  and  not  otherwise  specified,  as 
was  named  in  the  McKinley  bill  (so  called),  which  was  1  cent  a  gross 
(144)  on  all  shoe  buttons  selling  at  a  less  price  than  30  cents  a  great 
gross  (1,71*8),  meaning  thereby  a  specific  duty  of  12  cents  a  great  gross. 

The  Wilson  bill  (so  called)  reduced  the  rate,  as  you  will  observe. 
That  was  bad  enough,  but  to  stand  the  undervaluation  in  connection 
with  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  was  worse  still.  In  1803  there  were  six 
corporations  manufacturing  shoe  buttons  in  this  country,  employing 
hundreds  of  lielj)  and  a  capital  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  money. 
Today  only  two  of  the  manufactories  are  in  oi>eration,  and  tlu^v  with 
not  to  exceed  To  persons,  and  a  working  cai)ital  of  about  $;■)(),()()().  and 
they  are  realizing  no  profit,  owing  to  foreign  competition.  When  the 
McKinley  bill  was  passed  shoe  buttons  were  selling  for  22  cents  i)er 
great  gross  (1,728).  To-day  they  are  selling  for  13  cents  a  great  gross 
by  importers,  while  the  raw  material  in  this  country  costs  that,  with- 
out anything  for  labor  or  expenses,  much  less  anything  for  interest  on 
capital  invested. 

In  view  of  these  facts  every  shoe-button  manufacturer  needs  and 
must  have  the  protection  I  ask  of  you,  whereby  we  can  do  the  shoe- 
button  business  of  this  country  and  not  foster  and  protect  foreign 
trade  in  this  article,  as  the  present  tariff  bill  does. 

Geo.  W.  Prentice. 


FOR  SPECiriC  DITTY. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  ROTHSCHILD  BROS.  &  CO.,  IMPORTERS, 
OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Our  firm  being  the  largest  in  this  country  in  the  business  of  import- 
ing and  dealing  in  buttons,  and  having  a  nuM'cantile  record  of  over 
forty  years,  we  take  the  liberty  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  tariff'  to  be  framed. 

1.  To  obviate  undervaluations  we  would  suggest  a  specific  duty  for 
all  buttons  or  button  material  of  whatever  nature  or  description  and, 
if  necessary,  a  small  ad  valorem  in  addition,  so  as  to  equalize  the  dif- 
ferent qualities.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  utterly  imi)ossible 
for  an  appraiser  to  ascertain  correctly  the  value  of  different  goods  made 
in  different  countries,  yet  seemingly  almost  alike. 

2.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  valuable  goods,  particularly  pearl 
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buttons,  have  been  brought  througli  other  ports  than  our  own  and 
over  the  Canadian  border  frau<laleutly,  the  Government  beings  nnable 
to  detect  the  same.  We  think  this  has  been  done  not  only  in  our  line, 
but  in  other  lines  as  well,  and  we  would  sugoest  that  your  committee 
provide  means  to  prevent  this  illegal  trallic  by  a  strong  customs  police, 
or  even  military,  on  the  borders  of  oar  country,  under  capable  and 
efficient  officers. 

3.  If  a  new  tariff"  is  to  be  passed  for  revenue  and  other  pnrposes,  it  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  mercantile  comnumity  and  the  peo])le  at 
large  that  it  should  be  done  quickly,  and  take  elfecit  at  once — with  the 
sole  excei^tiou  of  goods  atloat — so  as  to  prevent  the  Hooding  of  this 
market  with  foreign  goods. 

EoTHSCHiLD  Bros.  &  Co. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

(Paragraph  318^.) 

STATEMENT  MADE  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  BY  HON.  H.  G.  DAVIS, 
EX-SENATOR  FROM  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 

Mr.  Davis  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
there  are  about  a  dozen  or  twenty  of  us  here  from  four  or  five  different 
States  representing  the  bitnminous  coal  interest.  There  was  a  meeting 
of  the  general  trade  in  Philadelphia  a  few  days  ago,  and  there  was  then 
appointed  the  committee,  most  of  whom  are  here  now.  There  are  gen- 
tlemen here,  I  believe,  from  four  or  five  different  States. 

We  think  that  the  tariff  on  bituminons  coal  is  entirely  too  low — in 
fact,  it  is  onlj^  about  14  per  cent  as  it  now  exists,  when  the  general 
taritf  is  about  41  per  cent,  1  believe. 

There  are  several  gentlemen  who  wish  to  be  heard  briefly,  and  if 
there  is  still  time  after  they  have  concluded  I  may  say  a  few  words. 

I  i)ropose  to  file  a  paper,  prepared  by  myself,  which  is  a  short  one, 
giving,  as  I  think,  some  leading  facts  connected  with  coal. 

Mr.  bavis's  paper  is  as  follows: 

The  main  objects  of  an  American  tariff'  are,  or  should  be,  to  raise 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  to  benefit  labor,  and  to 
stimnlate  trade. 

Bituminous  coal  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Government  has  been 
subject  to  duty.  It  is  used  principally  by  corporations  for  steam  and 
manufacturing  ])urposes. 

Anthracite  coal  has  for  years  been  on  the  free  list.  It  is  used  gen- 
erally for  domestic  purposes. 

The  duty  on  bitnminous  coal  under  the  present  law  is  much  less 
than  at  any  previous  time.  It  has  been  as  high  as  $2.80  per  ton.  In 
1872  it  was  reduced  from  $1.25  to  75  cents  per  ton.  and  in  18!)4,  by  the 
Wilson  bill,  to  40  cents.  This  is  much  too  low,  considering  either  the 
revenue  re^piired  by  the  Government  or  an  equitable  distribution  of 
duties.     The  duty  should  be  75  cents. 

The  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  articles  under  tlie  McKinley  law 
was  about  48  per  cent.  The  average  duty  under  the  Wilson  law  is 
about  41  per  cent.  A  s])e<'itic  duty  of  40  cents  a  ton  on  coal  is  ecjuiv- 
alent  to  about  14  ])er  cent  ad  valorem.  If  the  duty  is  restored  to  75 
cents  per  ton,  it  would  be  jibout  2.)  jier  cent  ad  valorem,  or  only  about 
half  the  average  duty  of  the  present  tariff'. 
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Canada  exacts  from  tbe  TJTiited  States  a  duty  on  coal  of  60  cents  a 
shoit  ton,  or  07  cents  a  long-  ton.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  we 
should  pay  more  duty  on  the  same  article  to  foreign  countries  than  we 
receive.  Labor  is  higher,  capital  more  valuable,  and  the  expenses' 
of  conducting  business  greater  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere, 
and  these  interests  should  be  fairly  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the 
Government. 

Tiie  coals  that  compete  with  us  from  other  countries  on  an  average 
are  mined  less  than  40  miles  from  the  sea,  while  in  the  United  States 
the  average  distance  of  coals  carried  to  tide  water  is  from  300  to  400 
miles. 

Under  the  law  coals  must  be  carried  between  American  ])orts  in 
American  bottoms,  while  foreign  coals  coming  to  tlie  United  States 
from  Canada  and  elsewhere  have  the  advantage  of  the  comijetitiou  of 
foreign  vessels. 

The  duty  on  articles  used  by  wage  earners  engaged  in  mining  and 
transportation  is  much  higher  than  it  is  on  coal. 


Average  duty  on  all  articles 

On  bitiiTninous  coal 

Mannl'actured  articles  of — 

Wool 

Cotton 

Leatlier 

Iron  and  steel 


Eevenne  to TJnited  States  from  coal  under  McKinley  tariff  during  the  year  1893 $822,188 

Revenue  to  United  States  from  coal  under  Vx'ilson  taritf  during  the  year  1895 48G,  158 

This  shows  nearly  twice  as  much  revenue  was  collected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  75  cent  duty  as  with  the  40  cent  duty,  and  at  the 
same  time  without  detriment  to  any  indnstrial  interest. 

The  census  of  1890  shows  that  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Alabama  about  75,000  men  were  engaged  in  the 
production  of  coal.  There  are  now  perhaps  100,000.  If  five  be  taken 
as  an  average  of  each  man's  family,  we  have  probably  half  a  million 
people  in  these  States  alone  depending  on  the  production  of  coal  for  a 
living. 

The  following  statistics  from  oflicial  reports  of  the  United  States 
Government  relating  to  bituminous  coal  bear  directly  upon  this  ques- 
tion: 

Importaiions  of  bituminous  coal  to  the  United  States. 


Total. 

Amount 
of  duty 
collected. 

Value 
per 
ton. 

At— 

Fiscal  year. 

Boston. 

Port- 
laud. 

Bangor. 

San  Fran- 
cisco. 

New 
York. 

Other 
ports. 

1892 

Tons. 
1,331,904 
1, 102,  231 
1, 14B,  454 
1, 2t;y,  109 
1,  243,  835 

$988, 239 
822, 188 
848, 429 
549,  384 
486, 158 

$3.32 

""3.' 22' 

3.05 
2.70 

Tons. 
14. 137 
11,350 
20. 736 
40. 439 
40,  629 

46,  371 

Tons. 
5,172 
9,240 
9,144 
27,  692 
61,  744 

18,  655 

Tons. 
7,997 
8.094 
6,  ii03 
6, 124 

12,  682 

19,  707 

Tons. 
946,  459 
775,  015 
730,  989 
813,  604 
768, 604 

288, 265 

Tons. 
19,159 
10,499 
38,  .'S50 
7,  5G0 
5,197 

Ton^. 
330,  040 

]  893 

288.  033 

1894 

342, 132 

1895 

364,  090 

1K96 

354,  979 

Six  months  end- 
ing Noveni  her, 
1896 

T  n- 
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Ivipoviatiotis  of  hituminniis  coal  io  the  United  Slates — Continued. 


Total. 

From — 

Fiscal  year. 

Great 
Britain. 

Nova  Sco- 
tia, New 
Brun.swjck, 
anrt  Prince 
Kdward 
Island. 

Qnebec, 
etc. 

British 
Colum- 
bia. 

Mexico 

Australia 

and 

Japan, 

etc. 

1892 

1S9S               

Tons. 
1,331.964 
1,1(12.231 
1.  1-18.  454 
1,260,109 
1.  243,  835 

Tons. 
235, 182 
151, 251 
119.459 
100,615 

75, 128 

Tons. 
24,  409 
21,  897 
57,  965 
77,910 

123,404 

Tons. 
39,  335 
35.  582 
39,  306 
30,  337 
39,  987 

Tons. 
616.644 
591.513 
674,  035 
721, 174 
627,  257 

Tons. 
56,611 
9.  795 
49,  949 
54,419 
72, 056 

Tons. 
359,  917 
292, 194 

1S94            

207,  740 

Iri95 

1896 

275,  654 
306,  003 

Jiituviinous  coal  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  in  1S95, 

Tons 1,481,508 

Duty  collected $888,905 

Value $3,209,205 


STATEMENT   OF   MR.    CHARLES    F.   MAYER,  OF   BALTIMORE,   MD. 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 

Mr.  Mayer  said:  Mr.  ChairinaTi  and  gentleinen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  iiotliing  to  present  you  but  wliat  I  liave  embodied  here  in  a  written 
statement,  wliicli  I  will  read  with  the  permission  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mayer  read  the  following  paper: 

The  miners  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  gas  coals  and  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  steam  coals  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  duty  upon  foreign  coals 
should  be  restored  to  the  rate  prevailing  previous  to  the  enactment  of 
the  tariif  of  1894;  why  the  duty  provided  for  by  that  act— the  lowest 
in  the  history  of  the  tariff  legislation  of  the  country — is  unjust  and 
injurious  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  home  industries.  They 
are  as  follows : 

1.  The  iioliey  of  the  Government  since  the  birth  of  the  country  as  a 
commercial  i)ower  has  alwaj^s  been  to  develop  to  the  utmost,  by  a 
fairly  prote(;tive  dut5%  the  A'ast  dejiosits  of  steam  and  gas  coals  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States,  thus  making  our  country  dei)endent 
n])on  itself  alone  for  this  commodity — one  of  the  most  im])ortant  factors 
in  develo])ing  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  nation  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry.  (Commencing  with  1824,  with  a  duty  of  $1.08  per 
ton.  it  was  never-,  with  two  ex('e])tions,  placed  below  $1  per  ton  until 
the  taiifl'  of  1873  fixed  it  at  75  cents.  These  exeei)tions  were,  when, 
under  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854-1800  coal  from  the  British  Pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia  alone  was  admitted  duty  free;  and  in  the  special 
and  extraordinary  exemption  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1883,  whereby  a 
drawba(tk  of  75  cents  per  ton  Avas  allowed  on  all  foreign  coal  sup])lied 
to  coasting  and  foreign  steamers — an  act  which  benefited  foreign 
steamers  exclusively. 

2.  Because  the  gn'at  development  of  our  extensive  Eastern  bitnminous 
field  has  been  largely  due  to  the  adherence  of  the  Government  to  this 
policy — for  it  is  since  the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  when  all 
foreign  coals  became  dutiable,  that  the  rajud  inciease  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  coal  lields  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard  has  taken  place. 
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These  domestic  mines  liave  at  all  times  since  tlieu  promptly  met  the 
demands  of  the  consumers,  and.  can  continue  to  do  so  to  practically  an 
uulimited  extent.  The  Ibllowinj^'  lij^ures  are  evidence  of  this:  In  1865 
the  product  of  our  domestic  mines  of  steam  and  gas  coals  lor  consump- 
tion upon  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  was  estimated  at  1,989,247  tons;  in 
1890  it  is  estimated  at  18,()00,<X)0  tons.  This  rapid  increasse  has  taken 
place  despite  the  great  depression  in  business  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  the  extensive  use  of  petroleum  and  electricity  as  a  motive  x^ower, 
neither  of  which  were  used  for  this  purpose  in  18(i5. 

3.  Because  those  who  consume  these  domestic  coals  do  not  as  con- 
sumers ask  for  the  retention  of  the  i)resent  inadequate  duty,  or  object 
to  the  restoration  of  the  dnty  of  1873.  Home  competition,  resulting 
from  the  extended  developments  of  our  mining  regions,  has  for  some 
years  past  brought  prices  down  to  figures  entirely  satisfactory  to 
consumers. 

4.  Because  the  opposition  to  the  duty  of  1873 — or  indeed  to  any  duty 
at  all — comes  entirely  from  the  owners  of  foreign  mines — largely  English 
owners  of  the  Vancouver  mines  and  ISTew  England  owners  of  the  mines 
of  Nova  Scotia — the  Dominion  Coal  Company  of  ISTova  Scotia  being  the 
most  earnest  advocate  of  free  coal  in  the  tariff  contest  of  1894.  Why 
these  New  England  owners  of  Nova  Scotia  mines  have  for  years  worked 
so  energetically  for  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  duty  on  coal  is  perhaps 
best  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  The  Journal  and  Pictou 
News,  upon  the  expected  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  and  from  the 
Canadian  Manufacturer,  upon  the  lirst  annual  report  of  the  Dominion 
Coal  Company. 

The  Journal  and  Pictou  News,  commenting  upon  the  expected  pass- 
age of  the  Wilson  bill,  says: 

It  ineaus  work  for  thousauds  of  people  and  a  large  revenue  for  the  proyincial 
treasury.  lu  short,  it  means  good  times  all  around  for  Nova  Scotia,  for  prosperity 
in  mining  means  general  prosperity  here. 

The  Canadian  Manufacturer's  extracts  from  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  Dominion  Coal.  Company  (for  ten  and  one-half  months)  shows  as 
follows : 

{a)  That  their  longest  haul  to  tide,  at  Louisburg,  is  35  miles. 

(b)  That  at  Louisburg,  where  the  coal  is  loaded  into  vessels — all 
English  or  provincial  bottoms — they  are  the  same  distance  from  Boston 
as  the  Virginia  mines  are  at  Noriblk,  and  about  the  same  distance  as 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  mines  are  at  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, with  this  advantage  in  favor  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal,  that  it 
is  sent  practically  the  entire  distance  by  water,  while  much  of  our  coal 
goes  more  than  half  the  distance  by  rail. 

(c)  That  the  coal  cost  them  f.  o.  b.  at  tide  (while  their  facilities  were 
still  incomplete)  $1.15  per  ton. 

{d)  That  it  brought  them  $1.42i  per  ton,  showing  a  net  profit  of  27^ 
cents  per  ton,  beside  the  profit  they  made  upon  their  own  railroad 
which  brought  the  coal  to  tide,  aucl  their  own  steamers  and  barges 
which  carried  the  coal  to  Boston. 

(e)  That  they  can  place  the  coal  in  Boston  at  $1.27  per  ton  less  than 
Virginia  coal  from  Norfolk — this  difference  being  subject  to  the 
United  States  import  duty  of  40  cents  per  ton,  leaving  against  the  United 
States  coals  and  in  favor  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coals  87  cents  per  ton. 

The  Dominion  Coal  Comi)any  is  a  corporation  organized  in  1893  in 
Nova  Scotia,  owned  chiefly  in  New  England,  with  its  main  office  in 
Boston,  which  has  leased  a  large  body  of  coal  lands  in  Nova  Scotia 
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from  the  Provincial  GovernDient;  established  an  extensive  mining 
plant,  and  su[)i>lie(l  itself  with  ani])le  facilities  for  doing- an  exttiisive 
business  with  this  country,  if  our  import  duties  are  favorable  tliereto. 
This  intluential  and  wealthy  company — in  the  hands  of  ourown  citizens — 
is  a  far  more  serious  competitor  than  has  heretofore  existed  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

5.  Because  of  the  imi)ortant  influeu(;e  our  domestic  coal  interests 
have  exercised,  and  still  do,  ui)on  the  projection  and  extension  of  some 
of  our  most  important  lines  of  railway,  and  the  muchneeded  employ, 
ment  these  give  to  our  own  merchant  marine,  for  domestic  coal  is  ship- 
ped coastwise  entirely  in  American  bottoms  while  foreign  coals  use 
exclusively  foreign  bottoms. 

6.  Because  of  the  vast  army  of  laborers  engaged  in  this  industry  from 
the  time  the  coal  is  handled  in  the  mines  until  it  is  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  their  deep  interest  in  its  ])rosperity  and  consequent  continu- 
ing increase.  There  are  few  commodities  which  em^jloy  as  much  labor 
for  the  dollar's  worth  of  the  commodity  as  coal. 

7.  Because  our  domestic  steam  and  gas  coals,  long  before  the  act  of 
1894,  contributed  more  than  their  fair  share  to  the  general  reduction 
of  import  duties,  as  the  following  figures  will  show: 

In  1873,  when  a  general  reduction  of  10  per  cent  was  made,  the  duty 
on  coal  was  reduced  40  per  cent,  viz,  from  $1.25  down  to  75  cents  per 
ton.  When  the  increase  of  duties  under  the  McKinley  bill  was  made, 
coal  did  not  share  in  that  increase.  Under  the  tariff  of  1894  coal  again 
suffered  a  reduction  of  47  per  cent  of  its  duty — very  much  in  excess  of 
the  general  reduction  effected  by  that  bill. 

I  need  not,  of  course,  remind  the  committee  that  steam  and  gas  coals 
are  not  the  coals  used  for  domestic  jmrposes  upon  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board.    That  is  anthracite,  which  is  duty  free. 

The  coals  for  which  your  care  and  interest  is  solicited  are  used  u])on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  entirely  for  steam,  gas,  and  other  manufacturing 
purposes. 

It  is  very  earnestly  urged  that  the  committee  will,  in  view  of  these 
and  the  many  other  existing  good  reasons  for  such  action,  restore  the 
duty  upon  coal  as  it  existed  under  the  tariff"  of  1873,  to  which  the  many 
thousands  interested  in  this  important  industry  can  see  no  fair  or  valid 
objection. 

Chas.  F.  Mayer, 
President  the  Bespard  Gas  Coal  Company,  of  West  Vir<jinia. 

Mr.  Evans.  In  one  of  your  extracts  which  you  have  just  read  you 
said  that  the  success  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  would  result  in 
benefit  to  the  treasury  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Mayer.  The  Dominion  Coal  Company  leases  these  lands  and 
pays  a  royalty  of  12i  cents  a  ton.  The  lands  are  leased  for  a  period  of 
niriety-nine  years,  with  a  guarantee  of  a  certain  output. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  are  your  mines? 

Mr.  Mayer.  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Turner.  West  Virginia  and  Maryland? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  are  you  selling  you  coal  for  on  board? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Steam  coal,  delivered,  at  about  $2,10  per  ton,  and  $2.15 
per  ton,  at  Baltimore.  Gas  coal,  15,  20,  30  to  40  cents  higher.  It 
depends  upon  the  quality. 
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Mr.  TuRiSTER.  Does  not  the  JSTova  Scotia  coal  sell  higher  than  that  in 
the  markets  of  Boston  and  i'ortlaiid? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  speaking-  of  Baltimore  and  you  are 
speaking  of  Boston.     Of  course  we  would  have  to  pay  the  water  rate. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  was  talking  about  the  West  Virginia  coal  delivered  in 
Baltimore.  What  is  the  price  of  JSTova  Scotia  coal  delivered  in  i^ew 
York  or  Boston? 

Mr.  Mayer.  It  is  about  $3.25  per  ton. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  have  a  list  here  furnished  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  don't  know  those  figures. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  practically  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Your  West  Virginia  and  Maryland  bituminous  coal 
is  a  better  coal  than  Nova  Scotia  and  worth  75  cents  more. 

Mr.  Mayer.  It  has  never  brought  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  the 
best  test  whether  it  is  worth  it.    The  provincial  coals  are  good  coals. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  generally  estimated  to  be  worth  from  50 
to  75  cents  less  than  the  Maryland  coal. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  don't  think  it  is  75  cents  less. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  cents? 

Mr.  May'er.  We  generally  figure  25  cents  as  a  safe  difference. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  it  used  extensively  by  the  transatlantic  fast  steam- 
ers?   I  am  referring  to  the  West  Virginia  coal. 

Mr.  Mayer.  The  Cumberland  coals  are;  the  West  Virginia  coal  not 
so  much. 

Mr.  McMiLLTN.  It  is  found  superior  in  that  service? 

Mr.  Mayer.  The  Cumberland  coal  is  superior. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  it  carried  to  the  other  side  to  be  used  on  the  home- 
ward trips'? 

Mr.  Mayer,  l^o,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  had  heard  a  statement  to  that  effect,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  correct. 

Mr.  Mayer.  When  freights  are  very  light  they  buy  their  coal  on 
this  side  for  the  round  trip,  because  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  it  here  than 
there,  but  that  is  only  when  freights  are  very  light.  Only  fast  passen- 
ger ships  do  that. 

jMr.  Turner.  What  rate  do  you  desire? 

Mr.  Mayer.  The  restoration  of  the  duty  of  1873 — 75  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  have  had  experience  under  the  reduced  duty,  and 
it  has  been  an  advantage  chiefly,  I  believe,  to  the  people  on  the  eastern 
coast  convenient  to  the  Kova  Scotia  mines.  To  reimpose  the  duty  at 
tlie  old  rate  would  be  quite  a  burden  to  manufacturing  industries, 
would  it  not,  as  well  as  to  the  consumer  of  coal  in  grates? 

Mr.  MayAr.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  used  in  grates;  and  in  the 
second  place,  I  don't  think 

Mr.  Turner.  How  is  it  used? 

Mr.  Mayer,  j^early  all  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Mr.  Turner.  Would  you  not  put  a  burden  on  the  manufacturing 
industries,  then? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  manufacturer  except  from  the 
little  I  have  heard.  I  don't  think  you  will  find  a  iSTew  England  manu- 
facturer objecting  to  the  restoration  of  the  duty  to  75  cents. 

Mr.  Turner.  They  want  protection  themselves  and  will  stand  in  with 
you  for  a  general  raise? 

Mr.  Mayer.  1  have  no  knowledge  as  to  what  their  wishes  are;  I  only 
know  our  duty  is  very  low. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  Has  the  coal  trade  felt  the  efifect  of  the  increased  impor- 
tations under  the  present  law? 

Mr.  Mayek.  a  little  in  the  volume  and  a  great  deal  more  in  the  price. 
It  has  affected  our  ])rices. 

Mr.  DoLLiYER.  Do  we  sell  coal  in  Canada?  Is  it  shipped  to  Canada 
in  largo  quantities? 

Mr.  3IAYER.  West  of  IMontreal  it  is.  The  provincial  coals  can  not 
be  brou^iht  further  west  tlian  Montreal, 

Mr.  DoLLiVEiJ.  Do  you  know  how  our  exports  to  Canada  compare 
with  our  imports  from  Nova  Scotia? 

Mr.  Mayer.  J  do  not  know.  Tliey  have  to  take  from  us  a  certain 
quantity  of  coal. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Do  you  know  what  they  charge  duty? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Sixty  cents  a  short  ton.  It  has  not  decreased  our 
exports  to  the  extent  of  a  ton. 

Mr.  Dolliver.  What  would  that  be  on  a  basis  of  a  long  ton? 

Mr.  Mayer.  66§ — about  67  (!ents. 

Mr.  McMiLLTN.  I  see,  according  to  the  Treasury  statement,  the  value 
of  the  importations  of  coal — bituminous  coal  and  shale — in  1893  was 
$3,590,000,  and  in  189G,  $3,533,000  worth. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  stativstics.  I  only  judge 
from  a  practical  standpoint. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  as  to  the  quantity  of 
coal  that  was  exported  to  Canada  as  compared  with  the  amount  that 
Canada  ships  to  us? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  have  never  seen  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  imports  from  all  countries  in  1895  were  1,200,109 
tons  we  exported  to  Canada  alone  1,481,508  tons,  according  to  tliis 
statement  (Mr.  Davis's  statement). 

]\1  r.  MoMiEHN.  We  exported  to  Canada  more  than  we  took  from  Can- 
ada, even  under  our  present  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  know  that  was  stated  by  a  Pennsylvania  coal 
man  before  the  committee  once,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  the  facts 
continued  the  same  now  or  not.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their 
rate  of  duty  is  higher  than  ours,  we  export  to  them  more  than  we  import. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes.  Their  imposition  of  the  duty  has  not  affected  the 
ex])ort  of  our  coal  at  all.  Part  of  that  is  anthracite,  which  they  can 
not  get  anywhere  else.  Part  of  it  is  soft  coal  that  goes  into  western 
Canada,  On  account  of  the  long  haul  they  can  not  supply  that  them- 
selves from  their  eastern  mines. 

The  ('iiALRMAN.  It  appears  that  the  importations  are  on  a  basis  of 
bituminous  coal,  and  there  is  no  anthracite  included. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  were  about  to  exi^lain  the  effect  upofi  your  busi- 
ness when  you  were  interrupted.     I  would  like  to  have  that  exi)lanation. 

Mr,  Mayer.  I  think  I  ex])lained  it.  The  reduction  of  duty  puts 
provincial  coal  in  eastern  markets  cheaper  than  otherwise.  That  affects 
our  prices.  It  has  affected  us  more  in  price  than  in  the  volume  of 
business. 

Mr.  Evans,  Has  it  reduced  the  wages  of  the  miners? 

Mr.  Mayer,  Yes,  sir;  of  course.  The  coal  business  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff  has  been  veiy  unremunerative. 

Mr,  Evans,  So  you  make  uj)  the  loss  in  price  by  the  reduction  of 
wages? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  did  not  say  that.    We  made  up  part  of  it  that  way. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  What  per  cent  of  rednctiou  of  washes  did  you  make? 

Mr.  Mayer.  We  made  10  cents  reduction  and  then  we  restored  5. 
So  our  reduction  of  wages  was  5  cents. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Five  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Five  ceuts.  That  is  for  the  mining  merely. 

Mr.  EvEKETT.  Do  you  import  auy  anthracite  coal? 

Mr.  Mayer.  No,  sir.  The  railroad  had  to  make  a  heavy  reduction 
in  the  freight  rate  as  well  as  tlie  coal  producers  in  their  price. 

Mr.  Evans.  Has  there  also  been  a  reduction  of  wages  of  the  men  on 
the  railroad  which  has  carried  the  coal? 

Mr.  Mayer.  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  although  it  may  have 
affected  them  to  a  limited  extent.  A  reduction  in  the  volume  of  coal 
produced  of  course  reduces  the  volume  of  business  given  to  the  railroads 
and  reduces  the  number  of  men,  and  that  way  it  affects  them  more  than 
the  price  per  diem. 

Mr.  Turner.  Your  market  is  at  Baltimore.  Do  you  ship  any  coal 
to  Norfolk? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Our  shipping  port  is  Baltimore  for  the  Maryland  coal. 
From  the  southern  West  Virginia  mines  the  coal  is  sent  to  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  the  demand  for  your  coal  increasing? 

Mr.  Mayer.  The  demand  for  soft  coal  has  advanced  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  for  many  years.  In  1865  we  sent  1,900  tons  to  the  seaboards 
for  consumption,  and  this  year  it  was  18,000,000. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  quite  an  increase. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  not  compensated  for  the  diminished  price  by 
the  increased  production? 

Mr.  Mayer.  We  have  been  thirty  years  making  the  increase,  and 
therefore  it  has  not  been  so  rapid.  We  have  only  increased  at  about 
10  per  cent  per  annum. 

Mr.  Turner.  During  that  time  how  much  has  the  price  of  coal 
decreased? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  could  give  you  the  figures  exactly,  but  it  would  detain 
you  quite  a  while.  I  think  the  i^rice  of  coal  in  1805  was  about  $5.50  a 
ton  against  $2.20  to  $2.25  now. 

Mr.  I'URNER.  Where? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Free  on  board  at  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman,  That  price  is  with  the  depreciated  currency. 

Mr.  Mayer.  That  depends  upon  how  you  look  at  the  currency. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  price  has  held  up  pretty  well  compared  with  other 
staples? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  am  talking  at  random,  but  I  think  coal  has  depreciated 
more  than  any  other  single  commodity.  Coal  is  a  thing  produced  by 
hand  labor.  We  do  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  machinery.  Many  com- 
modities have  been  reduced  in  price  because  they  are  made  by  machin- 
ery, and  their  i^rice  has  gone  steadily  down  as  machines  have  been 
perfected. 

Mr.  Turner.  Don't  you  use  the  juoderu  machinery  in  your  mines? 

Mr.  Mayek.  In  some  of  the  mines  we  use  machinery,  but  still  a 
great  deal  of  hand  labor.  It  is  loaded  by  hand ;  it  is  unloaded  by  hand, 
and  if  you  use  a  cutting  machine  for  the  mere  purpose  of  cutting  coal 
instead  of  using  a  jpick  the  reduction,  of  course,  is  not  very  much. 
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STATEMENT    OE    MR.    E.    H.    McCULLOUGH,    PRESIDENT   OF   THE 
WESTMORELAND  COAL  COMPANY. 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 

Mr.  McOuLLOUGH  said:  Mr.  Chairinaii  and  gentlemeu  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  only  a  very  few  words  to  say.  As  far  as  1  can  s>atl!or 
from  newspaper  reading,  the  object  of  framing  the  present  tariff  bill  is 
to  increase  the  revenue,  I  believe,  with  protection  incidental. 

We  are  asking  a  restoration  of  the  old  duty  of  75  cents  a  ton,  and 
I  think  we  can  do  it  with  a  great  deal  of  grace.  In  1892,  when  the 
tariff"  was  75  cents,  the  amount  of  coal  imported,  in  round  numbers, 
was  1,331,000  tons,  and  the  Government  received  $998,200. 

In  1890,  with  the  tariff  at  40  cents  per  ton,  the  amount  of  coal  brought 
in  was  $1,213,000  worth,  and  the  amount  the  Government  received  was 
$186,000.  In  other  Avords,  the  Government  got,  on  a  reduced  tariff, 
.^502,000  less  than  the  duty  before,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  one  was 
benefited  in  the  slightest  degree  and  no  more  coal  brought  in.  I  say, 
l)ut  back  your  75  cents  and  increase  your  revenue  and  satisfy  every- 
body. The  coal  man  will  be  satisfied.  We  have  not  been  making 
money  for  the  last  few  years.  I  think  you  know  the  railroads  that 
carry  our  coal  have  not  made  any  money.  There  are  four  principal  coal- 
carrying  lines  to  the  seaboard — the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Chesa])eake 
and  Ohio,  Norfolk  and  Western,  and  the  Pennsylvania.  Three  of  these 
roads  have  been  or  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  There  is  not  much 
in  hauling  coal,  and  certainly  the  300,000  men  employed  by  this  com- 
pany in  the  production  of  coal  have  not  been  benefited. 

Mr.  DoLLiVKR.  What  effect  has  the  law  of  1894  had  in  directing  the 
movement  of  West  Virginia  coal  toward  the  West? 

Mr.  McOuLLOUGH.  T^ie  effect  of  the  reduced  prices  which  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  has  been  most  disastrous. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  wages  in  every  direction.  As  you 
know,  it  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  iu  the  Pittsburg  regions, 
more  feeling  and  strikes,  more  raggedness,  than  I  have  ever  seen, 
because  of  the  coal  product  of  West  Virginia,  which  overflowed  toward 
the  West.  The  surplus  coal  going  West  ui)set  things  very  badly,  and 
I  think  the  Western  coal  men,  if  anything,  are  worse  off'  than  the  Eastern 
coal  men. 

Mr.  Evans.  There  is  not  much  room  for  any  other  coal  out  there  but 
our  own? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  No ;  the  effect  has  been  very  disastrous. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  that  not  been  especially  so 
in  the  Pocahontas  region? 

Mr.  McCuLLouGn.  It  is  the  case  in  all  regions.  It  is  the  case  from 
Pittsburg  to  Georgia,  in  all  districts. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN,  Has  not  that  been  due  to  a  large  increase  in  the  mining 
of  that  region,  and  have  not  they  been  encroaching  on  this  Western 
market  belore  the  reduction  under  the  Wilson  bill? 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGn.  1  don't  think  Pocahontas  coal  went  West  or  any 
coal  went  West  much  until  about  two  years  ago.  I  am  not  in  tliat 
region  myself,  and  so  am  hardly  comi)etent  to  say.  Mr.  Lamb,  who 
follows  me,  is  familiar  with  that  and  can  answer  the  questions. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Is  not  your  principal  trouble  the  reduction  iu  the 
consum])tion  of  coal? 

Mr.  McCULLOUGH.  No.     1  think  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  in 
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this    country    in    189G    is    greater    than    in   1895.     The  population 

increases 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Importations  have  varied  but  little- 


Mr.  McCuLLOUGH.  I  have  shown  you  the  importations  were  100,000 
tons  less  in  189b  than  1892  under  a  duty  of  75  cents.  The  Pacitic  Slope 
})lays  a  great  part.  A  great  deal  of  coal  is  sent  to  San  Francisco,  and 
the' coal  going  into  San  Francisco  from  Vancouver  Island  has  fallen 
off  about  as  much  as  Nova  Scotia  coal  has  increased. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  LAMB,  OF  NORFOLK,  VA. 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 

Mr.  Lamb  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  the  management  of  the  shipping  of  the  Pocahontas  coal  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  you  in  September, 
1893.  That  year  and  the  previous  year  we  were  at  our  high  tide  mar- 
ket. We  shipped  from  the  port  of  Norfolk  about  2,000,000  tons  of 
Pocahontas  coal.  Of  this  coal,  1,250,000  tons  went  to  the  New  England 
States;  about  half  a  million  went  to  New  York  City.  At  that  time, 
through  the  fierce  domestic  competition,  I  may  say,  between  the  coal 
producers  throughout  the  United  States,  especially  on  the  Atlantic 
Slope,  the  price  of  coal  had  been  reduced  in  Nevv^  England  to  about 
$3.30  delivered.  Our  New  England  friends  must  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  price,  because  a  careful  examination  of  the  statistics,  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Morris,  of  Pliiladelphia,  and  myself,  showed  that  the 
coal  consumed  was  only  1^  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods 
in  New  England.  Coal  steam  had  actually  gotten  cheaper  than  water 
power  on  account  of  this  domestic  competition.  We  were  then  paying 
the  miner  a  compromise  price,  resulting  from  strikes,  ])ayiug  them  all 
the  railroads  and  producers  could  possibly  pay.  The  railroad  was 
handling  that  coal  so  cheap  that  it  had  stopped  dividends;  the  price  of 
the  stevedoring  at  Norfolk  was  15  cents  an  hour,  and  if  we  hadn't  had 
colored  labor  I  don't  think  we  could  have  got  any  other  kind  of  labor 
at  this  cheap  price. 

The  American  ships  which  were  employed  to  carry  the  coal  to  New 
England  all  complained  that  they  were  making  little  or  nothing.  At 
that  time  I  pleaded  to  you  not  to  reduce  the  tariff",  because  when  you 
considered  that  not  much  more  than  a  million  tons  were  imported  into 
the  United  States  which  pay  the  75  cents,  or  had  already  paid  the  75 
cents,  and  that  we  produce  in  this  country  over  125,000,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal,  besides  the  anthracite,  none  could  call  it  a  tax,  and  that 
the  only  portion  of  our  country  that  would  feel  the  effect  of  the  duty  was 
the  New  England  States,  who  could  scarcely  expect  to  have  free  coal  to 
make  protected  goods,  and  who  did  not  really  ask  it,  and  perhaps,  the 
Pacific  States;  but  that  those  last-named  States  were  anxious  to  develop 
their  coal  mines,  and  therefore  really  desired  protection — that  is,  those 
interested  in  developing  coal  on  the  Pacific  Slope  desired  the  duty  con- 
tinued. The  question  with  us  was,  if  you  took  the  75  cents  off',  where 
in  the  world  it  was  to  come  from.  It  was  not  who  was  paying  the  tax, 
but  if  we  were  only  getting  $3.25  in  New  England,  and  nobody  along 
the  line  really  making  anything,  wherein  the  world  was  the  75  cents  to 
come  from?  Fortunately  the  75  cents  was  not  taken  off,  but  only  35 
cents. 

Now,  what  are  the  natural  results?  That  is  what  I  can  tell  you  to- 
day.   You  know  as  much  about  the  policy  of  this  question  as  I  can 
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tell  you.  The  result  was  tbis,  tliat  to  keep  from  reducing  the  wages  of 
labor  to  almost  the  starvation  rales  in  the  Pocahontas  region  the  rail- 
road untlertook  to  make  up  the  diliereu(;e,  with  a  small  contribution 
from  the  o])erators.  The  receiver  was  forced  to  charge  a  higher  rate  of 
freight  and  tlien  the  operators  were  forced  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor, 
and  then  we  had  our  strike  the  Ibllowing  year,  which  reduced  our  out- 
put very  considerably.  Now,  at  the  present  time  we  liave  lost  about  25 
per  cent  of  our  business.  There  is  not  much  coal  going  into  New  Eng- 
land, very  little. 

Mr.  Russell.  Since  that,  big  New  England  mills  which  were  using 
Pocahontas  coal,  and  preferred  to  use  it  to  any  other,  have  shut  down, 
have  they  not? 

Mr.  IjAMB.  There  has  been  a  greatly  reduced  consumption  in  New 
England.  That  has  been  owing  to  the  hard  times,  but  in  this  case  it 
hap])ened  to  be  two  railroads  that  got  the  coal  from  Canada. 

The  great  trouble  in  this  Canadian  coal  coming  in  is,  it  fixes  the  i)rice. 
They  stand  on  our  border  just  asclose  toNew  England  as  Hampton  Koads. 
We  have  to  haul  our  Virginia  and  Maryland  coal  from  300  to  400  miles 
to  the  seaboard.  The  Nova  iScotia  coal  is  right  on  the  sea,  literally;  1 
think  their  longest  railroad  haul  is  only  35  miles.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  can  not,  and  they  do,  i)ut  their  coal  into  the  vessel  almost  as 
cheap  as  we  can  put  it  into  the  cars.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  Canadian 
coal  that  is  brought  into  the  country,  but  it  is  the  ability  of  the  Cana- 
dian coal  to  come  into  this  country  and  compete  with  our  coal  that  is  a 
standing  menace  which  brings  our  prices  down.  The  cost  price  of  coal 
in  New  York  by  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  35  cents 
less  than  the  price  when  the  tariff  was  taken  off'. 

The  result  has  been  felt,  not  all  over  the  country,  but  by  particular 
railroads  and  ])articular  interests  that  would  be  of  great  use  to  you  iu 
time  of  war  supplying  your  naval  vessels  with  coal.  It  has  forced  us 
to  reduce  our  price  35  cents,  and  really  has  taken  nearly  all  the  ])rofit 
off.  Now,  you  take  the  coal  there — Tennessee  and  Kentucky — if  our 
roads  are  ])rosperous  and  are  hauling  a  large  amount  of  coal  and  are  pay- 
ing us  fairly,  using  our  rolling  stock  to  its  utmost  capacity,  we  can  haul 
this  coal  trom  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  the  seaboard  at  prices  that 
enable  us  to  export  it.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar,  Mr.  McMillin,  with 
the  Jellico  coal.     It  is  brought  to  Norfolk.    It  is  a  very  valuable  coal. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory  coal. 

Mr.  Lamh.  And  a  superior  coal.  We  are  able,  and  have  been,  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  coal  we  handle,  to  haul  that  coal  cheaper. 
You  say  this  is  a  small  matter — a  matter  of  a  million  tons  im])ortation. 
But  tliat  standing  menace,  reducing  the  ])ri<'e  of  coal  all  along  the  sea- 
board, afrc(;ts  our  American  production,  our  American  labor,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  I  know  of  in  nature  or  in  art  where  there  is  so  much 
labor  as  in  coal. 

Mr.  MoiMiLLiN.  I  believe  tlie  importation  amounts  to  only  about  1 
per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  United  ^States. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Tliat  is  about  all.  Yet  it  fixes  the  price  on  the  I'acific 
Coast  and  on  a  i)ortion  of  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Mr.  TuKNEii.   What  rate  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Lamb.  We  want  the  75  cents  back. 

Mr.  Turner.  When  that  was  iu  force  last,  say  1893,  you  had  about 
the  same  amount  of  imi)<)rtations  to  fix  the  prices? 

Mr.  Lamb.  We  liad  35  cents  more  price. 

]Mr.  Dalzell.  And  the  (lovenimcnt  had  just  as  much  revenue? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Yes,  sir;  the  (Jovcniincnt  got  just  as  nuu'h  revenue. 
Something  was  said  about  the  vahie  of  Cape  lirelon  coal.     We  submit 
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that  our  coal,  tlie  Virginia,  New  River,  and  Pocaliontas,  is  worth  about 
4U  cents  more,  commercially,  and  that  is  a  protection  to  us,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  that  we  would  feel  this  matter  of  competition  very  severely. 
What  we  beg  of  you  is  to  treat  us  fair.  There  are  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  miners  in  this  country,  and  they  are  the  hardest  worked  peo- 
])le  in  the  country.  There  is  no  question  of  it.  Their  work  is  hard  and 
dangerous.  If  there  is  any  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens  we  have  a 
riglit  in  raising  our  revenues  to  protect,  it  is  the  labor  of  these  miners. 

Kow,  as  has  been  said  here,  there  is  a  retlux.  When  we  can  not  sell 
on  the  seaboard  we  try  to  sell  to  the  West,  and  when  we  found  we  were 
not  able  to  sell  as  much  to  New  England  we  did  send  our  coal  to  the 
West,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  a  very  great  deal,  and  yet  it  helped  to 
fix  the  price  out  there.     It  helped  to  reduce  the  wages  out  there. 

Mr.  I)ollivt:r.  How  far  West  did  your  coal  go? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Some  of  it  went  as  far  as  Chicago.  You  may  recall  that 
the  cars  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Kailroad  were  burned  by  strikers 
in  Ohio,  and  Governor  McKinley  protected  them,  because  the  miners 
did  not  fancy  the  interference  of  the  tide- water  people  with  them  in 
the  West.  There  is  an  equity  about  this,  and  it  is  bronght  to  you  by 
that  paper  by  Senator  Davis. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  How  has  it  affected  the  production  in  the  West?  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  it  has  had  any  effect  in  Indiana  or  lowaor 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Our  shipments  to  the  West  are  too  small  to  have  aifected 
them  materially,  but  men  of  business  know  what  it  is  to  affect  a  price. 
Prices  may  be  too  low.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  mines  or  in  the  rail- 
roads. I  am  a  shipper.  It  is  true,  coal  gives  me  a  living,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  chea|ier  that  is  sold  to-day  than  coal.  It 
only  costs  10  cents,  lying  in  the  mines,  and  on  top  of  that  10  cents 
every  cent  added  to  it  is  either  labor  or  transportation. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Transportation  is  labor;  90  per  cent  of  it  is  labor. 

Mr.  Lamb.  At  least  that — more  than  that.  Ten  cents  in  the  mines 
is  worth  $3  in  Boston.  Everybody  is  benefited  all  along  the  line, 
including  the  railroads,  and  you  are  helping,  without  knowing  it,  the 
agriculturist,  because  when  you  give  us  a  price  on  coal  that  enables 
us  to  haul  a  large  quantity,  of  course  we  can  haul  at  the  same  time 
agricultural  x)roductions  along  the  line  of  that  road. 

I  won't  detain  you  any  longer,  gentlemen,  except  that  it  is  well  to 
know  what  our  friends  are  about.  You  have  all  heard  of  the  Domin- 
ion Coal  Company  labor.  I  brought  it  to  your  attention  three  or  four 
years  ago.  It  is  a  mammoth  corporation  that  has  leased  from  the 
Crown  a  large  area  of  coal  fields  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  right  there  I 
would  have  you  all  remember  that  every  ton  of  coal  that  is  brought  from 
Canada  into  the  United  States  and  displaces  our  own  domestic  coal, 
pays  12^  cents  to  the  Crown  of  England.  Mr.  Whitney,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  ability  and  enterimse,  is  president  of  this  Dominion 
company  and  lives  in  Boston,  and  during  a  canvass  last  January  in 
which  Mr.  Tupper,  prime  minister,  was  elected  in  the  coal  district,  he 
wrote  a  letter  which  Sir  Charles  Tupper  read  to  the  meeting  and  in 
that  Mr.  Whitney  says: 

Consequently  I  consider  that  the  maintenance  of  the  present  duty  on  coal  by 
Canada  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  and  continued  prosperity  of 
the  coal  interest  of  Cape  lireton  and  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  deeplj-  so  at  tbe  present 
time,  when  our  company  is  8e(dvin<j  by  sncli  vigorous  and  expensive  efforts  to  widen 
our  marl<et8  by  introducing;  the  coal  into  the  United  States.  Our  only  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  this  effort  is  that  while  we  are  making  it  nothing  shall  happou  to  interfere 
with  our  Canadian  market. 
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The  first  equity  I  wanted  to  speak  of  was,  we  are  now  getting^  ouly 
about  14  per  cent  protection,  while  you  know  tlie  average  is  41  per 
cent;  and  the  second  equity  is  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Canada 
should  be  allowed  to  charge  more  for  American  coal  going  there  than 
the  United  States  charges  Canada  for  her  coal  coming  here. 

Their  tariff  now  is  G7.2,  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  their 
nearness  to  the  sea,  their  cheapness  of  labor,  etc.,  75  cents  for  us  would 
not  be  more  than  ()7.2  to  them. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  they  charge  the  same  on  anthracite  as  bituminous 
coal? 

Mr.  Lamb.  There  is  no  tariff  on  anthracite. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  no  tariff' on  anthracite  in  Canada! 

Mr.  LA.MB.  -No,  sir.     They  do  not  produce  any  there. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  E.  G.  CAMP,  OF  KNOXVILIE,  TENN. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  January  1,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  report  of  the  Interior  Department,  giving  the  metallic  aud  non- 
metallic  products  of  the  United  States  covering  the  years  1880  to  and 
including  1892,  shows  that  in  the  list  of  47  nonmetallic  products  bitu- 
minous coal  was  in  the  lead  both  as  to  quantity  and  value.  The  increase 
shown  in  the  i)roduct  of  this  bituminous  coal  during  this  period  is  as 
follows : 

In  1880  the  product  was  38,242,641  long  tons,  the  value  thereof  being 
853,443,713.  In  1892  the  product  was  113,237,845  long  tons,  the  valua- 
tion thereof  being  $125,195,139.  The  production  and  value  of  anthra- 
cite coal  during  the  same  period  were  as  follows: 

In  1880,  product  35,580,189  long  tons;  value  thereof,  $53,443,713;  in 
1892,  product  40,850,450  long  tons;  valuation  thereof,  $82,442,000. 

If  we  include  the  metallic  product  also,  bituminous  coal  yet  surpasses 
all  in  quantity  and  in  price,  except  as  to  pig  iron,  which  in  its  valua- 
tion in  1892  exceeds  bituminous  coal  by  the  sum  of  $5,965,900.  The 
coal  area  of  the  United  States  is  thought  to  be  192,000  square  miles. 
That  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee  alone  equals  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain  supplies  Mexico  and  the  American  States,  charging  twice 
as  much  and  hauling  five  times  as  far  than  we  would  or  could  afford. 
The  coal  production  in  Alabama  in  1870  was  13,200  touvS,  while  in  1895 
it  was  5,693,775  tons;  in  Tennessee  the  production  in  1889  was  457,069 
tons;  in  1895,  2,535,644  tons.  Speaking  of  Tennessee  alone,  we  will 
state  that  the  coal  fields  of  East  Tennessee  are  without  doubt  among 
the  richest  in  the  Union  or  in  the  world.  This  great  interest  is  yet  in 
its  infancy  in  this  section,  and  there  are  multiplied  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  these  "black  diamonds"  in  our  hills  and  mountains  to  enrich 
the  present  and  futuie  generations.  Until  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  the  Knoxville  and  Ohio  road  was  extended  to  Coal  Creek  and 
since  through  to  Jcllico,  where  it  connects  with  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville road,  and  until  the  completion  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  road, all 
these  vast  mines  of  wealth  lay  undeveloi)ed  just  as  nature  left  them. 
But  siiute  then  the  mines  have  been  giadually  developed  until  they 
constitute  one  of  our  most  fruitful  sources  of  wealth. 

The  coal  fields  oi  Tennessee  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the 
Union,  and  the  (piality  of  the  coal  produced  is  unsurpassed.  The  area 
of  these  fields  of  fine  bituminous  coal  is  estimated  at  6,100  square  miles 
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The  quantity  of  tlie  coal  lias  been  put  down  as  being  equal  to  a  block 
100  miles  long,  50  miles  wide,  and  8  feet  thick.  Assuming  that  a  ton 
of  coal  is  equal  to  1  cubic  yard,  wo  have  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
coal  fields  of  Tennessee  42,127,302,000  tons.  This  coal  field  embraces 
within  its  limits  portions  of  the  counties  of  Claiborne,  Campbell,  Scott, 
Anderson,  Morgan,  Fentress,  Overton,  lloane,  Rhea,  Bledsoe,  Hamil- 
ton, Marion,  Sequatchie,  Putnam,  White,  Franklin,  Van  Buren,  Cum- 
berland, Warren,  and  Coffee.  It  embraces  only  small  portions  of  the 
last  two  mentioned.  This  is  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  counties  of  the 
State.  They  all  lie  along  and  are  contiguous  to  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains. This  coal  has  been  practically  tested,  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
ha«  all  the  qualities  that  combine  to  make  a  useful  and  valuable  coal. 
It  makes  good  coke,  is  good  steam-making  coal,  makes  a  hot,  durable 
fire  in  the  grate,  and  is  comparatively  free  from  sulphur.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  quality,  and  in  quantity  it  would  seem  almost  inex- 
haustible. Only  a  small  portion  of  this  vast  field,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, has  yet  been  developed.  In  1868  the  world's  total  output  was 
225,000,000,  of  which  the  United  Stat-es  yielded  but  14  per  cent,  while 
Great  Britain  furnished  more  than  50  per  cent.  In  1895  the  world's 
output,  including  sixteen  or  more  countries,  was  628,805,239  tons,  of 
which  the  United  States  contributed  31  per  cent,  and  almost  equals  the 
percentage  of  Great  Britain. 

We  have  given  these  statistics  that  it  may  appear  how  great  an 
industry  it  is  and  that  it  needs  the  protective  influence  of  Congress. 
W"e  will  here  now  review  the  several  tariff  acts  which  have  been  passed 
by  Congress : 

The  first  act  ever  passed  by  an  American  Congress  of  a  business 
nature  was  the  tariff"  act  of  July  4,  1789.  In  this  act  it  is  important  to 
notice  the  prophetic  vision  which  animated  our  forefathers,  when  they 
so  well  foresaw  what  a  Democratic  party  in  the  future  might  proclaim, 
and  evidently  having  in  view  the  desire  that  posterity  would  not  be 
deceived  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Constitution  under  which  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  duties  were  levied,  in  its  preamble  declared,  "'it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  support  of  the  Government,  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
manufacturers  that  duties  be  laid  on  imported  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise." And  in  this  act  laid  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  bushel  upon  coal. 
This  was  gradually  increased  by  subsequent  acts  to  3,  4^,  5,  and  6  cents 
per  bushel  until  by  the  act  of  1842  it  was  put  at  $1.75  per  ton.  In  1846 
the  rate  was  changed  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent.  In  1862  it 
was  changed  to  $1  per  ton.  In  1865  it  was  raised  to  $1.10  per  ton; 
and  in  1866  increased  to  $1.25  per  ton,  at  which  it  continued  until  1873, 
when  it  was  fixed  at  75  cents  per  ton,  where  it  remained  until  changed 
by  the  present  Wilson-Gorman  Act,  now  existing.  There  was  some 
exception  made  in  coals  from  the  British  provinces  which  were  admitted 
duty  free  under  provisions  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1856  (unfairly 
inserted  it  was  claimed),  but  which  continued  until  the  termination  of 
that  treaty  in  1866.  Since  this  latter  date  there  has  been  a  rapid  and 
extended  development  of  the  bituminous  fields  of  this  country.  Now, 
while  the  conditions  of  the  market  have  been  most  satisfactory  to  the 
consumers,  the  operators  have  obtained  but  small  returns,  and  then 
only  by  the  wisest  of  management.  We  are  aware  that,  by  some,  bitu- 
minous coal  is  sought  to  be  classed  in  legislation  as  a  "raw  material," 
yet  in  all  the  operations  of  mining  skilled  labor  of  a  high  order  is  required. 
The  coal  itself  in  the  ground  is  but  a  minute  portion  of  its  cost,  while  the 
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>  prepare  it  represents  its  principal  part;  for  instance,  the  Ala- 
liiies  with  their   1895  product  of  5,12(),82li  tons  em])loye(l  as 


hibor  to 

bam  a  mi 

miners  to  dig  the  same  10,346  men,  with  an  average  of  244  working  days 

to  eacn  man,  while  the  average  i)rice  of  the  coal  mined  was  1)0  cents  per 

ton,  making  a  total  value  of  )^5,126,822. 

As  is  known  to  all,  the  cost  of  labor  in  mining  coal,  whether  in 
Nova  Scotia  or  elsewhere,  which  is  now  being  imported  into  this  conn 
try,  is  less  than  40  per  cent  of  that  paid  to  American  laborers.  Labor 
constitutes  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  price  at  which  the  coal  is  sold  at 
the  mines.  The  transportation  of  coal  from  England  to  New  York,  when 
charged  for  regularly,  is  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  long  ton,  but  tliis 
coal  is  largely  at  times  brought  as  ballast  since  importation  of  steel 
rails  has  so  largely  decreased.  English  coal  is  now^  being  sold  at  $3.75 
and  $4  per  ton,  while  coal  from  the  British  North  American  possessions 
is  being  sold  at  less  than  that.  The  imports  and  values  for  1896  for 
this  coal  were  407,853  tons,  value,  $1,607,891,  as  against  851,334  tons 
and  of  value  $2,189,298  in  1882.  Taking  this  from  a  revenue  stand- 
point it  appears  that  the  duty  on  490,631  tons  imported  in  1872,  when 
tlie  rate  of  duty  was  $1.25  per  ton,  was  greater  than  it  has  been  in 
any  one  year  since  to  1884,  notwithstanding  the  yearly  increase  of 
importation. 

Concerning  more  specially  our  own  section,  we  will  say  that  the 
Southern  liailway  now  reaches  from  the  coal  fields  of  this  section  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  South,  and  the  prominence  which 
several  ports  in  that  section  are  now  acquiring  demands  for  this  section 
and  our  coal  a  protective  duty  not  less  than  75  cents  per  ton  in  order 
that  we  may  supply  the  ships  which  land,  at  least  between  Norfolk  and 
New  Orleans.  Negotiations  are  in  fact  now  pending  for  quite  a  supply 
for  this  purpose.  Of  course,  in  this  section  very  little  if  any  interfer- 
ence comes  from  the  coal  brought  in  from  Canada  and  the  sections 
north  and  east  from  there.  A  large  part  of  the  investments  in  bitu- 
minous coal,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  were  made  and  begun 
when  we  bad  a  liberal  tarifl  rate  on  our  product. 

In  conclusion  w^e  will  say,  that  if  the  iiolicy  and  principles  distinctly 
asserted  in  the  preamble  to  tbat  first  tariff  act  of  July  4,  1789,  are  to 
be  in  force,  then  in  order  to  meet  the  current  yearly  expenditures  of  this 
Government,  including  also  the  recent  deficits  of  the  last  three  years, 
together  with  a  reasonable  annual  payment  upon  our  bonded  liabilities, 
no  tariff  law  wisely  planned  to  create  this  large  revenue  could  well  be 
formed  and  not  put  bituminous  coal  back  to  its  former  place  in  the 
schedule,  which  the  present  or  coining  Congress  ii«  exi)ected  to  con- 
sider. 

E.  C.  Camp, 
President  Coal  Creek  Coal  Company. 

THE  BEST  INTERESTS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY  DEMAND  HIGHER  DUTY. 

Austen,  W.  Va.,  December  19,  1S9G. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  not  directly  competitors  in  the  coal  market,  as 
we  manufacture  our  entire  outi)ut  into  coke,  but  the  leduced  duty  on 
coal  has  the  indirect  elfect  of  reducing  the  price  of  our  product.  The 
Nova  Scotia  coals  are  to  a  considerable  extent  taking  tlie  ])lace  of  West 
Virginia  coals  in  the  Eastern  market.  This  compels  the  ])roducers 
botli  east  and  west  of  us  to  put  more  of  their  product  on  the  market 
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in  the  shape  of  coke,  thus  making-  an  overproduction  of  that  com- 
modity, thereby  reducing  prices.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  having 
the  rate  put  back  to  75  cents  per  ton.  I  believe  it  would  be  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  country. 

Geo.  G.  Shaw, 
Superintendent  Ansten  Colce  Worlcs. 

GREAT  FALLING  OFF  IN  SALES  OF  POCAHONTAS  COAL. 

BCKMAN,  W.  VA.,  December  24,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  will  simply  state  that  during  the  past  two  years  the  sales  of  Poca- 
hontas coal  have  fallen  off  greatly  and  that  this  falling  off  is  principally 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  is  due  to  the  importation  of  Nova  Scotia 
coal.  The  Wilson  bill  made  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  about  30  cents 
a  ton,  I  think,  and  I  hope  your  committee  will  be  able  to  restore  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  this  reduction. 

S.  r.  Morris, 
Mine  Maimger  for  the  PulasM  Iron  Company. 

MINERS  STARVING  FOR  WANT  OF  WORK. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  beg  to  submit  a  few  facts  on  the  question  of  tariff  on  coal.  The 
present  low  rate  of  tariff"  on  coal  (Nova  Scotia)  is  ruinous  to  our  tide- 
water business.  The  Nova  Scotia  coal  is  driving  us  absolutely  out  of 
the  New  England  steam  coal  markets.  New  England  gets  the  sole 
benefit  of  this  low  tariff.  The  East  gets  all  the  tariff"  cream,  while  the 
West  and  South  get  the  skimmed  milk.  These  are  cold  facts,  and  if 
there  is  to  be  any  patriotism,  humanity,  or  sympathy  in  this  matter  for 
the  IniTidreds  of  thousands  of  poor,  poverty-stricken  American  miners 
of  soft  coal,  then  they  should  have  some  consideration.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  for  our  coal  operators  to  compete  with  the  low-priced  coal  of 
Nova  Scotia  Our  miners  are  actually  starving  for  want  of  work,  and 
we  must  have  protection  or  go  out  of  the  business. 

Foreign  vessels  should  not  be  allowed  to  import  and  keep  coal  deposi- 
tories or  stations  in  all  our  seaport  cities  and  along  our  coast.  Now,  the 
question  is  whether  this  Government  of  the  people  and  for  the  people 
shall  continue  to  foster  and  nurse  the  industries  of  a  foreign  country  or 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  its  own  starving  people.  The  Bible  says:  "He 
that  provideth  not  for  his  own  household  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

No  doubt  you  will  have  numberless  .statistical  communications,  so  1 
confine  myself  to  a  few  brief  and  incontrovertible  facts. 

W.  T.  Thayer. 

WEST   VIRGINIA'S   MOST   IMPORTANT   INDUSTRY. 

Maybeury,  W.  Va.,  January  6,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  coal  buvsiness  is  the  most  important  industry  of  West  Virginia, 
and  is  now  suffering,  and  in  the  future  is  likely  to  suffer  still  more,  from 
the  competition  of  coal  imported  from  Nova  Scotia.  We  ask  that  the 
duty  be  restored  as  it  existed  four  years  ago. 
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We  do  not  ask  for  such  protection  as  to  give  extravagant  wages  or 
extravagant  profits,  but  so  long  as  any  [)ortion  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country  is  derived  from  duties  on  imports  we  ask  for  such  measures  of 
protection  tliat  the  working  miners  may  receive  living  wages  and  that 
actual  ciipital  j)rudentlyiii  vested  may  earn  at  least  ordinary  interest. 

All  ourcoal  producing  States  depend  on  railroad  transportation  to  tide 
water,  whiie  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  is  located  directly  on  the.  seaboard. 
\\'e  ask  such  protection  that  we  may  be  able  to  enter  into  fair  competi- 
tion with  the  imijorted  coal. 

Norfolk  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
By  Stuart  M.  Buck,  PreHident, 

MOEE   MARKETS  NEEDED. 

Orescent,  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

After  an  experience  of  about  twenty  years  in  the  coal  and  coke  busi- 
ness here  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  we  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  say  betweeu  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Rocky  Mountains,  are  suf- 
fering from  overproduction,  from  competition  among  ourselves,  and 
that  our  gTeat  want  is  enlarged  markets,  enlarged  trade  with  other 
countries,  so  that  we,  in  addition  to  our  home  markets,  now  not  suf- 
ficient for  us,  will  be  able  to  ship  our  surplus  ])roducts,  especially  coal 
and  coke,  to  other  countries,  and  in  exchange  tor  the  products  of  those 
countries  sliipped  back  to  us  in  tlie  same  bottoms. 

If  tliis  can  be  brought  about  it  would  give  new  life  and  prosperity 
aiid  untold  development  and  wealth  to  this  va^t  section  of  our  country. 

W.  R.  Johnson, 
Of  the  Crescent  Goal  Mines. 

GKEKDIKS  COAL  CURTAILS  CONSUMPTION  OF  BOMESTIC  PRODUCT. 

New  York,  January  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Nova  Scotia  coal,  which  is  brought  into  the  New  England  States,  has 
seriously  curtailed  the  consumption  of  domestic  fuel  there,  and  in  so 
doing  has  affected  the  miners  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.  S.  Fleming, 
Assistant  Secretary  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

THE  PITTSBURG  COAL  EXCHANGE. 

Pittsburg,  December  29,  189 fJ. 
The  Pittsburg  Coal  Exchange,  having  more  or  less  immediate  rela- 
tion with  some  30,000  hand  toilers,  and  speaking  for  $50,000,000  of 
invested  capital  in  the  coal  trade  on  Western  waters,  respectfully  rep- 
resents that  the  bitumuious  coal  trade  in  all  of  its  ])ast  history  was  never 
so  depressed  as  it  is  at  the  present.  The  importation  of  foreign  coal,  fre- 
(juently  in  the  form  of  ballast,  has  resulted  in  such  destructive  compe- 
tition as  to  de[)rive  niany  thousands  of  honest  toilers  of  a  decent  living, 
and  ba)ikrnpting  capitaJ  invested  in  mining  an<l  shipping  equipnjents. 
Much  of  the  prevailing  distress  in  connection  with  the  bituminous  coal 
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trade  grows  out  of  the  low  rate  of  40  cents  per  ton  duty,  as  provided 
for  by  the  existing  tariff:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Exchange,  in  the  name  of  the  many 
thousands  of  toilers  employed  in  mining  and  shipping  bituminous  coal 
on  our  Western  rivers,  most  urgently  request  the  committee  having  in 
charge  a  revision  of  the  present  tariff  act  to  restore  the  former  duty  of 
75  cents  per  ton,  to  the  end  that  prosperity  and  contentment  may 
return  to  the  homes  of  the  thousands  connected,  with  the  bituminous 
coal  industry. 

Wm.  W.  O'jSTeil,  President. 
John  F.  Dravo,  ^Secretary. 
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(Free  list,  paragraph  441.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  W.  HARRISON,  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 

Mr.  Haeeison  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  was  selected  to  come  here  to  see  you  relative  to  having  a  duty  placed 
on  anthracite  coal.  It  may  not  be  known  here — we  would  not  have 
known  it  if  they  had  not  invaded  us  with  their  exports — but  their  ship- 
ments have  increased  from  1868,  when  our  imports  were  1,900  tons,  to 
98,000  tons,  which  we  had  gotten  in  San  Francisco  up  to  the  1st  of 
December,  in  1<S96,  The  increase  was  from  1,900  to  98,000.  They  have 
there  43  collieries,  all  just  developing.  This  is  Welsh  anthracite  coal, 
coming  from  Swansea,  Wales.  We  got  one  cargo  from  Tonquin,  China. 
That  is  anthracite  coal  from  91  to  913  per  cent  carbon. 

Mr,  DoLLiYER.  Manufactured  coal  comes  from  China  and  Japan, 
doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  manufacture  a  product  of  crude  oil  and  refuse 
from  the  mines,  but  this  was  considered  anthracite  coal.  To  be  admit- 
ted duty  free  it  has  to  show  a  certain  percentage  of  carbon;  otherwise, 
it  is  dutiable.  At  San  Francisco  the  analyst  at  the  custom-house  takes 
a  sample  and  analyzes  it.  If  it  does  not  show  88  per  cent  carbon  it  has 
to  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  anthracite  does  that  disturb? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  disturbing  our  coast  collieries  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  and  a  few  in  California. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Does  it  give  you  the  anthracite  coal  cheaper  than 
under  existing  conditions'? 

Mr.  Harrison.  From  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  made  contracts  in  1895,  about  fourteen  months  ago, 
as  low  as  $4.75  per  ton,  delivered,  anthracite  coal  that  will  go  from 
91  to  92  per  cent  carbon. 

Mr.  Turner.  Your  own  coal  on  the  west  coast  is  bituminous  coal? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiL,LiN.  What  does  your  bituminous  coal  sell  for  in  San 
Francisco? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Such  coals  as  are  mined  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
sell  by  the  cargo  for  about  $5  to  $5.25  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  imports  of  anthracite 
coal  were  in  the  United  States  last  year  from  ports  of  the  world? 
T  H 116 
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Mr.  Har-rison.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Less  tbau  150,000  tons, 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  1896? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Then  we  got  99,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  did  that  affect  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  to  the 
consumers  of  this  country? 

JNIr.  Harrison.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  what  I  am  interested  in. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  a  very  odd  fact  for  news  to  come  to  Pennsyl- 
vania miners  from  California,  but  it  is  true  that  they  in  Pennsylvania 
bad  better  look  out  for  their  own  market. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  think  they  have  much  to  fear. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  have  the  facts.  You  can  buy  that  coal  free  on 
board  at  Swansea  for  about  $2  per  ton.  There  are  many  vessels  that 
go  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool  loaded  with  wheat  and  after  they 
discharge  their  cargoes  they  are  foot  loose  and  anxious  to  go  to  Kew 
York  or  Boston  to  load  for  San  Francisco.  That  is  tlie  trip  they  make 
annually.  They  have  been  known  to  carry  salt  across  as  low  as  50 
cents  a  ton.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  in  this  room  who  told  me  so. 
There  is  no  time  you  can  not  engage  those  sailing  vessels  that  wish  to 
return  to  New  York  to  eventually  come  to  San  Francisco — if  you  can 
get  them— for  $1  or  •$  1.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  there  any  competition  among  the  anthracite  coal 
producers  in  America? 

Mr.  Harrison.  This  is  where  it  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  is  no  com])etion  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  for  the  moment.  They  are  in  their  incipiency 
over  there. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  know,  but  among  the  different  anthracite  coal  pro- 
ducers in  this  country  is  there  any  competition,  or  are  not  prices  regu- 
lated? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  don't  ktiow  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Mayer.  It  is  not  under  one  control? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  not  under  one  control. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  is  a  suspicion  in  the  West  that  there  is  a  com- 
bination, and  they  ])ut  it  up  and  down  to  suit  themselves. 

Mr.  Mayer.  That  is  not  done. 

Mr.  Harrison.  With  the  possibility  of  landing  that  coal  at  $.3  or 
$.3.25  a  ton,  it  gets  to  be  something  to  fear.  It  will  be  something  to 
fear  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  are  in  California;  whereabouts  are  your  interests 
located  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  want  a  duty  on  anthracite  coal. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  you  talking  for  the  Pennsylvania  production  or 
for  your  own? 

Mr.  H  ARRisoN.  We  get  95  per  cent  of  tlie  coal  that  comes  into  our  care 
from  Swansea,  Wales.     We  get  about  5  per  cent  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  interest  does  it  hurt? 

Mr,  Hopkins.  Wliat  interest  on  the  California  coast  does  it  hurt? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  coast  coal  from  Oregon  and  Washington — the 
l)itnminous  coal.     We  have  no  anthracite  coal  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  claim  it  displaces  bituminous  coal? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where  does  anthracite  coal  displace  bituminous  coal 
on  the  coast;  in  what  line  of  business? 

Mr.  Harbison.  You  can  take  Washington  and  Oregon 
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Mr.  Hopkins.  I  know  the  States,  but  what  manufacturing- enterprises? 

Mr.  UARRI80N.  It  is  used  for  steam  purposes,  and  the  gas  companies 
use  it,  mingled  with  crude  oil,  to  make  wliat  they  call  water  gas. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  is  your  bituminous  coal  selling  for? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Coast  coal  now  14.75  to  $5  per  ton. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  do  they  bring  in  anthracite  and  sell  it  for? 

Mr.  Harrison.  When  it  leaves  the  first  hands  it  goes  to  the  other 
hands  for  $(5.50  or  $7  a  ton. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  any  mines? 

Mr.  Harrison.  ISTo,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  are  only  a  dealer. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  simply  interested  in  the  coal  trade. 
In  reference  to  this  increasing  of  the  duty  from  40  to  75  cents  a  ton, 
that  would  work  a  great  hardship  on  my  State.  We  pay  from  80  to  85 
per  cent  of  the  duties  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  All  told? 

Mr.  Harrison.  All  told. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Where  does  the  bituminous  coal  come  from? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Australia,  British  Columbia,  and  Great  Britain — 
principally  Australia. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Are  not  there  bituminous  coal  mines  in  Washington 
and  Oregon? 

Mr,  Harrison.  Yes;  but  inferior  grades. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  understand  you  want  a  duty  on  anthracite  coal  in 
order  to  protect  your  own  home  domestic  bituminous  coal,  and  you  do 
not  want  the  duty  increased  on  bituminous  coal  because  you  are  not 
afraid  of  that  in  competition  with  home  bituminous  coal. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  want  the  duty  increased  greater  on  anthra- 
cite than  it  is  on  bituminous.  I  want  you  to  eliminate  the  word  "bitu- 
minous" and  make  all  coal  on  the  same  basis  of  40  cents.  In  1801!  there 
was  a  duty  of  60  cents  on  anthracite;  in  1864  it  was  reduced  to  40  cents, 
and  in  1870  it  was  abrogated,  and  since  1878  to  the  jjresent  time  there 
has  been  no  duty  on  anthracite  coal.  It  was  so  ridiculous  to  have  it 
when  there  was  none  produced.     These  discoveries  are  recent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  say  you  get  your  coal  from  Australia,  British 
Columbia,  and  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  that  is  so,  why  are  yon  not  benefited  by  leaving 
anthracite  coal  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  it  has  been  a  disturbing  factor  there.  [Laugh- 
ter.]    It  is  going  to  be  a  dangerous  article. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Do  the  American  coast  producers  of  bituminous 
coal  want  the  duty  on  bituminous  left  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  have  the  name  of  every  man  who  produces  coal  in 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  do  they  want  on  bituminous  coal? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Forty  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  present  duty? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoLLiVBR.  Their  representatives  have  made  an  opposite  showing 
here. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  are  satisfied  with  40  cents  a  ton.  Here  is  a 
statement  of  everybody  that  has  a  mine  that  does  any  business  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  represent  here,  then,  do  you,  the  operators  of  the 
coal  mines  of  the  Pacific  Coast? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr„  Hopkins.  Bituminous  coal  mines'? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  owners  of  the  coal  mines 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  are  satisfied  with  40  cents  a  ton  duty  on 
their  coal? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir.  This  petition  reads  this  way? 

We,  the  undersigned  coal  importers  I'rom  England  and  Australia,  and  colliery 
owners  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  British  Cofuinbia,  after  reading  tlie  printed 
circular  of  J.  W.  Harrison,  attached  hereto,  sliow  our  indorsement  of  saine  by  gladly 
giving  our  signatures,  knowing  that  his  statements  of  facts  aud  tigures  are  accurately 
correct. 

The  signatures  represent  those  who  handle  fully  75  jier  cent  of  all 
tlie  coal  offered  for  sale  in  this  market  in  1896,  This  is  what  they 
indorse  [exhibiting  papers].  The  importations  I  have  given  here  in 
this  paper. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  representing  the  coal  importers — not  the  coal 
producers. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  coal  interests  of  the  Pacific — the  entire  coal 
interests. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  I  understood  your  petition, it  related  to  the  importers 
of  coal  from  British  Columbia  and  Australia,  etc.?  The  point  1  am  try- 
ing to  get  is  this:  Are  the  men  who  own  and  operate  coal  mines  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  in  favor  of  leaving  the  duty  on  bituminous 
coal  at  40  cents,  or  do  they  desire  an  increase? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  it  remain  at  40  cents. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  want  us  to  believe 

Mr,  Harrison.  I  do  not  say  they  would  not  prefer  75  cents. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Y^ou  want  to  convey  the  idea  to  us  that  the  coal  miners 
and  coal  owners  of  Oregon  and  Washington  believe  their  interests  in 
the  tariff  to  be  identical  with  the  interests  of  the  coal  producers  in 
Australia  and  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  of  course  there  are  other  masters 
than  the  tariff  referred  to  here. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  mine  coal  or  import  it? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  don't  do  either. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  interest  have  you  in  it? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  simply  a  middleman — a  broker. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  a  broker  in  coal? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  buy  the  British  Columbia  coal? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  that  the  principal  coal  you  buy? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  British  Columbia  coal  to 
have  a  duty  put  on  anthracite  coal? 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  anthracite  coal  to  pro- 
vide against  the  future.  We  believe  the  tariff  now  passed  is  going  to 
stand  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  interests  in  this  part  of  the 
country  require  a  tariff  lor  their  security. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  traveled  3,000  miles  to 
look  after  these  people  from  Pennsylvania?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  can  draw  a  reasonable  inference  from  that.  It 
does  not  i)lace  me  in  an  absolutely  foolish  ])osition,  because  1  can  show 
you  a  list  of  these  Welsh  mines,  I  have  a  list  here  which  is  tyjtewritten, 
and  some  of  the  names  almost  put  the  typewriter's  hand  out  of  joint, 
and  it  would  put  my  tongue  out  of  joint  to  attempt  to  inouounce  them. 
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Forty-three  of  those  mines  put  out  in  189G  2,000,000  tons.  They  are 
going  to  tincl  an  outlet  for  it,  and  it  will  be  here  on  this  side  if  you 
don't  put  a  duty  on  anthracite  coal.  It  will  be  here  inside  of  forty-eight 
months,  and  in  large  quantities.  It  costs  us  to  produce  anthracite  coal 
in  the  United  States  $1.85, or  it  did  in  1895 — I  have  not  seen  the  ligures 
for  189G.  You  can  buy  it  f.  o.  b.  at  Swansea  at  $2  a  ton,  coal  running 
from  91  to  92  per  cent  carbon.  I  have  here  an  analyses  of  the  coals  in 
eight  or  ten  of  the  principal  mines  over  there. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  say  it  costs  $1.85  to  mine  it  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Hareison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLTN,  What  is  the  transportation  cost  of  the  other  coal'? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  cost  $1.66  a  ton  to  put  that  in  New  York. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  That  is  a  protection. 

Mr.  CoLLOUGH.  It  fell  to  my  lot  during  1894  to  have  considerable 
correspondence  with  coal  operators  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  I 
found  that  they  were  more  vigorously  opposed  to  a  lowering  of  the 
duties  on  coal  than  the  coal  men  in  the  East.  Their  market  was  San 
Francisco,  and  they  held  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  compete 
with  the  Vancouver  Island  mines  and  the  other  mines  of  British  Colum- 
bia because  those  mines  employed  Chinese  labor  at  30  or  40  cents  a  day; 
while  the  Washington  and  Oregon  operators  had  to  pay  their  miners 
$2.50  a  day.  For  that  reason  they  wrote  for  us  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  try  to  keep  that  duty  on  coal.  I  have  not  those  letters  with  me, 
bnt  I  can  show  them  to  the  committee  if  it  is  desired  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  connection  with  that  I  want  to  say  that  a  train 
load  of  negroes  was  taken  to  the  Eoslyn  mines  near  Seattle  on  contract 
to  go  to  work  there  at  wages  for  which  the  white  miners  could  not 
afibrd  to  work,  and  the  result  was  that  the  miners,  in  order  to  keep 
their  places,  raised  such  a  row  about  it  that  the  militia  had  to  be  called 
out.  The  miners  would  not  let  those  negroes  go  to  work.  That  was 
done  by  Elijah  J.  Smith  of  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company. 

Mr.  Harrison  filed  the  following  papers  as  an  addition  to  his  state- 
ment: 

APPENDIX. 

analysis  of  glyn  castle  coal  worked  at  glyn  castle  collieries,  near 
neath,  south  wales. 

Public  Analyst's  Laboratory, 

Cardiff,  March  22,  1894. 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  analyzed  a  sample  of  Glyn  Castle  coal  received  from 
Messrs.  Cory  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  ou  tlie  14th  instant,  and  that  I  find  the  following 

results : 


Carbon 

Hydrogen . 
Oxygen  . . . 
Nitrogen.. 
Sulphur. .  • 

Ash 

Water 


Total 


Composi- 
tion. 


Per  cent. 

91.01 

3.55 

1.30 

.48 

1.12 

1.61 

.93 


100 


ComiJosi- 
tion,  ex- 
clusive of 
sulphur, 
ash,  and 
water. 


Per  cent. 

94.47 

3.68 

1.35 

.50 


Per  cent. 

Fixed  carbon 90-39 

Voliitilo  matter  other  than  sulphur  and  water 5-95 

Sulphur,  aah,  and  water 3.66 

Total 100 
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Nature  of  coal,  aiithracitic;  color  of  ash,  pinkish  gray. 

Specific  gravity  of  coal,  1.332;  water  at  60^  F.  b.'ing  1.000. 

Total  heat  units  (Favre  and  Silberniaim)  to  which  the  coal  is  equivalent,  8.524. 

The  calorific  power  determined  by  Berthicr's  method,  8.052  calories. 

Thomas  Hughes,  FeL  Insf.  Chem. 


London,  Afarch  5,  1804. 

Deah  Siif :  We  beg  resjiectt'ully  to  call  your  attention  to  our  Rockcastle  true  vein 
antliraeite  coal,  for  which  we  sliall  be  )>leased  to  ijuote  you  for  any  quantity  you 
may  rcijuirc,  free  on  board  at  Swansea  or  for  delivery  by  trmk. 

The  coal  is  worked  in  the  Pantytfyuon  district,  in  which  center  anthracite  of  the 
finest  {|uality  is  ])rodnccd. 

While  i)o.s.s('8sing  in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  on  account  of  which  anthracite  is 
now  so  largely  used  for  general  purposes,  Rockcastle  is  specially  adapted  for  the 
malting,  hoji  drying,  horticultural,  and  many  other  trades  by  reason  of  its  purity, 
great  heat-giving  power,  and  economy  as  regards  consumption. 

The  coal  is  very  hard  and  conse(|nently  travels  well  by  laud  and  sea. 

The  fcdiowing  is  the  analysis  of  L'ockcastle,  certified  by  A.  Kornum  Tate,  esq., 
F.  I.  C,  F.  C  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  etc. 

Per  (out. 

Carbon !t2.  09 

Hydrogen 2.  97 

Oxygen 1 .  26 

Nitrogen -62 

Sulphur 67 

Ash 1.49 

Total : 100 

Trusting  we  may  be  favored  with  your  esteemed  inquiries  when  you  are  in  the 
market,  we  arc,  dear  sirs, 

Yours,  faithfully,  J.  &-  C.  Hakkison. 


ANALYSIS   OF     GII.FACH     BEST    H AND-1'ICKl.I)    AND    SELECTED    MAL'IING    COAL,    V.Y   DR. 
M015GAN,    F.    C.    S.,    F.    1.    C,  ETC.,  PUISLIG    ANALYST,    SWANSEA. 

Per  cent. 

Carbon 92.  14 

Hydrogen 3.  .52 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen 2.  47 

Sulphur ' 49 

Ash 1.08 

Total 100 


The  Gwawii  Cae 
Giirwen  Colliery 
Company,  Limited. 


Peacock 
vein. 


Big  vein. 


Carnant 
Bifi  vein, 
old  col- 
liery. 


Gilfach 
Colliery 
best  II.  P. 
seleftod 
malting 
coal. 


Moisture 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen 

Sulphur 

AbU 


Per  cent. 


Per  cent. 


91 

3.07 

2.95 

.72 

2.26 


92.27 

3.58 

1.80 

.68 

1.67 


Per  cent. 

0.107 

92.  !ir,8 

2.109 

4.678 

.120 

.428 


Per  cent. 


92.44 

3.52 

2.47 

.49 

1.08 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Berkeley,  March  S,  1893. 

Assay  of  samph;  of  coal  received  March  G,  1S93,  from  John  L.  Howard,  esq.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

I'er  cent. 

Moisture 1.98 

Hydrocarbons 3.  06 

Fixed  carbon 91.  01 

Ash 95 

Total 100 
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Notes  on  assay. — Sample  quite  heavy  and  very  brittle;  luster  hrilliant,  mostly; 
streak,  black ;  cleavage  planes  spotted  a  little  with  silica  and  also  a  very  few  crystal 
iron  pyrites. 

Hydrocarbons:  Sample  burns  without  any  smoke  and  very  little  (lame. 

Coke  incoherent;  appearance  same  as  that  of  coal;  does  not  involve  any  hydrogen 
sulphide  in  treatment  with  dilute  acid. 

Ash,  nearly  white  colored. 

Geo.  E.  Colby. 

Touquiu  coal,  I'rom  China, 


ANALYSIS   OF   BIG   VEIN  ANTHRACITE   COAL. 

The  following  analysis  has  been  made  by  Wm.  Morgan,  esq..  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S.,  F.  I.  C, 
public  analyst  for  the  counties  of  Glamorgan,  Monmouth,  etc.,  the  Technical 
Institute,  Swansea: 

I'er  cent. 

Carbon 91.20 

Hydrogen 3.  45 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen 3.  25 

Sulnhur 71 

Ash 1.39 

Total 100 

March  4,  1893. 

Sole  shipper,  K.  Hodgens,  Swansea. 


ABERPERGWM    &    PWLLFARON    COLLIEKIES,    GLYN-NEATH — ANALYSIS    OF   COAL. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 0.  65 

Volatile  matter (5 

Ash 1.50 

Carbon 91.85 


Total 

C.  E.  Haudyside,  sales  agent,  Swansea. 


100 


Names  of  forty-three  anthracite  collieries  of  Sivansea,  South  Wales,  arid  their  daily  export 

in  1893. 

Tons. 

Gellyceidrun 30 

Cawdor 120 

Ammanford 200 

Rhos  Colliery 160 

Caerbryu 60 

Park  Colliery 90 

Ensyln 180 

Eock  Castle 120 

Cross  Hands 40 

Great  Mountain 300 

Ponty  berrum 200 


Aperpergwn  . 

Pwllfaron 

Onllwyn 

Drim 

Seven  Sisters. 
Nant  Merthyr 


Tons. 
100 
200 
300 
20 
230 
80 


Cryuant 150 


Abercrave 

Abercrave  Intertal 

Gwanclawdel 

Hendreladis 

Ystradgynladis  and  Swansea 

Varteg 

Ynis  Merthyr 

Pullbach 

Brynmorgan 

Hendreforgan 

Gilfach.... 

Brynhenllys 

Blaencaegwewen 

C  wugoise 

Pantycely  n 


100 

100 

100 

200 

200 

100 

70 

40 

40 

200 

60 

80 

60 

60 

20 


Penheinawra 80 

Lllandyry 50 

Plasbach 40 

Trunsaran 140 

Caeponspren 50 

Kilgetty 120 

Bouullescourt 120 

Hook  Colliery 70 

TrefaneClifif 30 


Total 5,440 

N.  B. — Since  the  above  list  was  issued  in  1893  the  output  has  enormously  increased 
and  new  mines  have  been  opened;  hence  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  annual  output  for 
1896  at  over  2,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal. 

J.  W.  Harrison. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  11,  1S97. 
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MEMORIAL   OF    CALIFORNIA   COAL   MERCHANTS,   PILED   BY   MR. 

HARRISON. 

San  Francisco,  December  30,  1S96. 
To  the  TTonorahle  L'epresentafives  at  l)'anhh)gion,  U.  C,  and  Commiitee  on  Ways  and  Means: 
We,  the  imdersigned,  coal  inipoiter.s  from  Kuoland  aud  Australia  and  colliery 
owners  iu  Wa8hiu,!;ton,  Oregon,  aud  British  Colninbia,  after  reading  the  printed  cir- 
cular of  J.  W.  Harrison  atiPached  hereto,  show  our  indorsement  of  same  by  gladly 
giving  our  signatures,  knowing  that  his  statements  of  facts  and  figures  are  accu- 
rately correct.  We  also  ask  your  active  cooperation  in  bringing  about  this  desired 
result,  as  the  passage  of  this  "bill  of  relief"  is  a  matter  of  most  vital  importance 
to  us. 

The  signatures  hereto  represent  those  -who  handled  fully  75  per  cent  of  all  the  coal 
ofl'ered  for  sale  in  this  market  in  1896. 

Black  Diamond  Coal  Mining  Compauy,  hy  P.  B.  Cornwall,  president,  mines 
iu  King  County  and  in  Whatcom  County,  State  of  Washingtcm;  R.  D. 
Chandler,  agent  for  the  Roslyn  Coal  Company,  mines  at  Koslyn  and 
Clallam  County,  State  of  Washington;  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Com- 
pany, Charles  R.  Allen,  president,  mines  at  Somersville,  Contra  Costa 
County,  Cal.;  South  Prairie  Coal  Company,  1'.  H.  Henderson,  secre- 
tary, mines  Pierce  County,  Wash.;  Beaver  Hill  Coal  Compauy,  Fred- 
erick S.  Samuels,  secretary,  mines  Coos  County,  Oreg. ;  Pleasant 
Valley  Coal  Company,  mines  in  Utah;  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company, 
Peyton  H.  Brooks,  Pacitic  Coast  agent,  mines  in  Wyoming;  San  Frau- 
cisco  and  San  Joaquin  Coal  Compauy,  B.  M.  Bradford,  secretary, 
mine  in  Alameda  County,  Cal. ;  The  New  Vancouver  Coal  Mining  and 
Laud  Comjjany,  Limited,  John  Rosenfeld's  Sons,  agents,  mines  at  Na- 
naimo,  Vancouver  Island ;  Central  Coal  Company,  by  J.  J.  McNamara, 
president,  Bryant  Coal,  mines  at  Seattle,  Wash. ;  M.  W.  Bchhaw, 
owner  and  ojierator  of  the  Emi)ire  Coal  Mine,  Contra  Costa  County, 
Cal.;  R.  Dunsmuir's  Sons  Co.,  James  Lowe,  secretary  aud  treasurer, 
agents  Wellington  Collieries,  Union  Colliery,  mines  Departure  Bay 
aud  Union,  Vancouver  Island. 


TARIFF  ON  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

San  Fkancisco,  Decemher  30,  1896. 
To  our  Honorahle  licpresentatires  at  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  importations  of  foreign  anthracite  coal  into  San  Francisco  for  the  i)ast  ten 
years  have  been  almost  exclusively  from  Swansea,  Wales.  B'ollowiug  have  been  the 
annual  imports  since  1886: 


Tons. 

1892 65,018 

189:i 52,700 

1894 86.800 

1895 50,930 

1896  (to  December  1, 11  months) . .  81, 255 


Tons. 

1886 1,928 

1887 7,477 

1888 10,096 

1889 15,3.56 

1890 10,  760 

1891 32,985 

The  gradual  annual  increase  evidences  very  forcibly  that  a  few  years  hence  the 
imports  of  foreign  anthracite  will  be  materially  greater  than  at  present.  The  char- 
acter of  the  coal  as  a  superior  steam  generator  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  can  be 
delivered  insureds  an  increased  consumption  annually.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  iiave  any  embargo  jdaced  on  the  distribution  of  a  fuel  which  is  proving  so 
]iopular  anu)ng  its  consumers,  thereby  creating  a  hardship  among  those  now  utilizing 
it.  The  issuance  of  this  circular  is  simply  to  ])la(!e  facts  and  ligures  before  tlie  Treas- 
ury Department  showing  concdusively  that  the  placing  of  foreign  anthracite  coal 
onthe  free  list,  thereby  making  it  a  favored  article,  in  1870  may  have  then  been  justi- 
liable,  but  radical  changes  have  developed  themselves  since  1870  which  make  this 
favoritism  of  anthracite  coal  over  bituminous  coal  markedly  inapplicable. 

"Present  tariif."  Froiu  1862  to  1861  the  duty  on  anthracite  coal  was  60  cents  per 
ton;  from  1S61  to  1870  it  was  40  cents  ])cr  ton;  since  1870  it  has  been  free  of  duty. 
The  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  mined  ontsidi;  of  the  United  States  was  so  inliuitesi- 
mally  small  in  lS70aud  prior  thereto  it  was  doubth-ss  considered  an  absurdity  to  retain 
it  on  the  dutiable  list,  hence  it  was  witlidrawn.  Since  1870  extensive  fields  of 
anthracite  have  been  opened  iu  Swansea  (Wales),  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Tonquin 
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(China),  and  the  low  price  of  labor  at  some  of  these  producing  sections  should  make 
protection  a  prudent  measure. 

There  certainly  can  "he  no  cogent  reason  assigned  for  making  any  difterential  duty 
between  hituiiiinous  and  anthracite  coal.  As  a  matter  of  fart,  bituminous  calls  for  less 
protection  than  antliracite,  as  the  former  can  bo  produced  at  an  average  of  87 
cents  per  ton,  whereas  anthracite  costs  $1.85  per  ton;  these  are  the  colliery  figures 
for  1895.  If  as  a  source  of  revenue  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  collect  a  duty  on  coal, 
then  most  assuredly  anthracite  should  be  classed  as  a  favored  article;  if  permitted 
adinissii>n  at  even  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  bituminous,  it  should  as  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection be  taxed  fully  25  cents  per  ton  higher. 

It  might  be  considered  a  stretch  of  the  imngination  to  intimate  a  possibility  of 
Swansea  anthracite  coal  being  shipped  to  New  York  in  competition  with  tlie  Penn- 
sylvania product.  Why  is  it  impossiblef  Swansea  coal  showing  90  to  91  per  cent 
carbon  can  be  bought  delivered  on  board  vessel  at  $2  to  $2.12.t^  per  long  ton,  and  to 
meet  competition  no  doubt  these  tigures  would  be  liberally  discounted. 

Freight  rates  can  occasionally  be  procured  from  Swansea  to  New  York  at  such 
rates  that  would  justify  shipments  of  coal.  Contracts  were  made  in  1895  for  delivery 
of  cargoes  of  the  best  grades  of  Swansea  anthracite  coal  at  $4.75  to  $4.80  per  long 
ton  delivered  in  San  Francisco.  With  the  difference  in  freight  usually  ruling  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  against  coming  around  Cape  Horn,  it  is  among  the  possibilities  that 
Swansea  anthracite  may  yet  reach  some  of  the  Eastern  markets.  With  these  figures 
before  us,  why  should  anthracite  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  bituminous,  of  which 
the  Eastern  producers  can  have  no  possible  fears  of  European  competition,  be 
weighted  down  with  40  cents  per  ton  duty.  In  our  local  market  every  ton  of  foreign 
anthracite  consumed  here  displaces  an  equal  quantity  of  foreign  bituminous,  which 
contributes  its  40  cents  per  ton  to  the  Government.  Then  again  it  has  almost  pro- 
hibited all  shipments  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  to  San  Francisco,  as  the  Eastern 
can  not  compete  with  the  low-priced  Swansea  product. 

With  the  above  facts  and  figures  before  you,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  levy- 
ing of  a  duty  on  foreign  anthracite  coal  becomes  an  absolute  necessity,  not  so  mvmh 
as  a  source  of  revenue,  but  as  a  just  and  prote<bive  measure.  For  prudential  reasons, 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Eastern  market  a  few  years  hence,  which  is  not  improb- 
able, anthracite  should  have  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  |ier  long  ton  in  excess  of  the 
duty  rate  rate  on  bituminous  coal,  as  this  latter  grade  can  never  compete  with  home 
production.  The  above  views  are  in  accordance  with  over  90  per  cent  of  those 
engaged  here  locally  in  the  coal  trade. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  W.  Harrison. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MAYER. 

I  want  to  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  as  to  what  lie  said  in  regard  to  antliracite  coals  on  the 
Pacific  Coast, 

In  this  country  the  anthracite  business  is  «.  limited  one,  being  con- 
fined to  Pennsylvania.  That  coal  consists  of  two  characters — white 
ash,  and  red  ash  of  a  very  limited  quantity,  which  is  softer.  The  coals 
that  are  mined  in  Cardiff  are  soft  anthracites  red  ash,  inferior  to 
the  Pennsylvania  red  ash,  and  there  is  no  more  danger  of  the  Cardiff 
intei  fering  with  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coals  than  there  is  of  my 
interlering. 

This  foreign  coal  spoken  of  is  brought  out  largely  as  ballast,  I  think, 
and  it  is  extremely  clean  coal.  It  is  like  our  anthracite,  and  they 
doubtless  use  it  for  domestic  purposes  in  California  in  preference  to  the 
dirty  coals  of  Vancouver  Island,  which  latter  coal  is  soft,  and  all  soft 
coals  are  dirty. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  IN  WRITING  BY  MR.  J.  W. 
HARRISON,  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

_  As  permitted  by  you,  I  wish  to  add  this  as  a  i)rivileged  communica- 
tion to  the  data  I  have  already  left  with  you  when  I  a])peared  before 
you  on  the  11th  instant.     Your  time  was  so  prescribed  that  I  was  forced 
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to  overlook  a  number  of  very  importaut  points,  to  which  I  will  uow 
refer. 

The  actual  cost  of  producing  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States  in 
1895  (figures  of  189G  are  not  yet  issued),  as  shown  from  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, was  97  cents  per  ton;  the  present  protective  duty  on  same  is  40 
cents  i)er  ton,  equal  to  39  per  cent  of  the  actual  producing  cost.  The 
main  i)iiri)(>se  of  framing-  a  tariff  is  to  protect  the  producer  against  for- 
eign invasion,  at  the  same  time  dealing  justly  with  the  local  consumer, 
more  especially  where  fuel  is  the  article  (of  all  others)  to  be  considered. 
That  the  present  duty  of  40  cents  ])er  ton  has  proved  amply  efticacious 
in  keeping  foreign  coal  out  of  the  American  market  is  best  demonstrated 
by  the  iact  that  the  foreign  imports  of  bituminous  for  the  years  1895  and 
189(i  were  less  than  in  1893  and  1894,  although  the  duty  of  40  cents  per 
ton  prevailed  in  1895  and  189G,  and  the  duty  collected  in  1893  and  1894 
was  75  cents  per  ton.  Hence  the  main  purpose  of  tariff'  framing  has 
been  subserved,  viz,  protection  of  our  market  from  foreign  invasion 
under  the  40-cent  tariff. 

California  pays  over  four-fifths  of  all  the  duty  collected  on  all  the  for- 
eign coal  imported  annually  into  the  United  States  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  writer  was  selected  by  all  the  large  producers  of  Washing- 
tun,  Oregon,  California,  and  British  Columbia  coals  to  present  to  your 
committee  their  views  on  the  tariff  question,  and  I  have  filed  my  creden- 
tials signed  by  the  aljove  producers.  Notwithstanding  the  reduction  of 
35  cents  per  ton  duty  on  coal  for  the  past  two  years,  the  California 
importations  of  foreign  have  been  less  than  the  two  previous  years, 
when  the  duty  was  75  cents  per  ton,  clearly  evidencing  that  the  sales  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  have  not  been  diminished  by  the 
reduced  duty  of  40  cents  per  ton.  With  no  detriment  shown  by  the  35 
cent  per  ton  reduction  in  1894,  the  benefits  emanating  from  same,  for 
our  industrial  interests,  have  been  felt  in  every  county  in  our  State. 
In  1894,  a  petition  signed  by  143  of  the  managers  of  our  principal  facto- 
ries and  foundries  (of  whom  over  75  per  cent  were  consistent  Bepub- 
licans)  was  sent  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  then  in  session,  and 
is  now  filed  in  your  archives,  asking  for  bituminous  coal  and  coke  to  be 
placed  on  the  free  list,  and  assigned  very  cogent  reasons  for  their 
demands. 

A  reference  now  to  said  petition  would  elucidate  the  actual  position 
of  coal  consumers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  would  be  a  guide  to  you  in 
establishing  the  tariff.  Hence  the  other  main  purpose  of  tariff"  framing 
has  also  been  subserved,  viz,  dealing  justly  with  the  local  consumer. 

So  far  J  have  not  intimated  what  the  Pacific  Coast  coal  producers 
and  consumers  ask  from  your  committee;  we  ask  that  the  present  tariff 
of  40  cents  per  ton  on  all  foreign  bituminous  coals  be  allowed  to  remain 
unchanged,  for  the  reasons  assigned  above. 

At  the  hearing  before  your  committee  on  January  11  ex-Senator 
Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  and  Colonel  Lamb,  of  Virginia,  made  lengthy 
arguments  favoring  the  increasing  of  the  duty  on  bituminous  coals  from 
40  cents  to  75  cents  per  ton.  Their  principal  basis  for  soliciting  the 
change  was  the  stagnancy  of  this  branch,  limited  sales,  and  low  prices. 
They  finally  acknowledged  that  the  low  prices  were  brought  about  by 
too  sharp  local  competition;  hence  tariff"  rates  had  no  bearing  what- 
ever; and  they  further  acknowledged  that  although  the  duty  had  been 
reduced  '.jo  cents  in  1895-90,  yet  foreign  imi)orts  were  less  in  those  years 
than  when  the  duty  was  75  cents  per  ton.  It  is  unfortunately  a  too 
well  established  fact  that  business  in  every  branch  throughout  the 
whole  country  for  the  years  1895-90  has  been  exceptionally  disastrous, 
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and  coal  i)roducers  have  been  cosufferers  also;  hence  it  is  unjust  to 
attribute  it  to  tariff  reduction,  that  liad  no  possible  bearing  on  their 
situation.  If  the  duty  during  1895-90  had  been  $1  per  ton  on  coal,  the 
writer  can  not  see  where  the  West  Virginia  coal  trade  would  have  been 
benefited,  after  hearing  the  testimony  taken  before  your  committee,  as 
too  evidently  the  disturbing  element  was  competition,  not  tariff. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  revenue  to  the  Government  is  primary, 
and  coal  will  be  looked  to  for  an  increased  return  from  duties.  In 
another  circular  which  I  addressed  to  your  committee  I  clearly  demon- 
strated that  this  increase  can  be  effected  by  making  anthracite  dutia- 
ble, and  putting  all  coal  on  the  same  basis  by  eliminating  the  word 
"bituminous"  from  the  tariff.  With  the  foresight  usually  displayed  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it  was  a  peculiarly  odd  proceeding 
for  them  in  1870  to  have  freed  anthracite  from  the  duty  then  prevailing. 
Inside  of  two  years  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  New  York  and 
Boston  markets  will  be  invaded  by  Swansea  shipments  of  anthracite 
coal,  giving  at  least  91  to  92  per  cent  of  carbon,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$3  per  ton,  where  many  millions  of  this  grade  are  mined  annually  here, 
and  sold  at  figures  which  leave  a  very  meager  profit  to  the  producers. 
This  asked-for  protection  to  anthracite  becomes  more  than  a  prudential 
measure;  it  becomes  compulsory. 

I  have  left  with  your  committee  a  list  of  the  collieries  mining  anthra- 
cite only  at  Swansea,  Wales;  also  a  number  of  analyses  stowing  the 
character  of  coals  they  mine  there.  When  it  is  known  that  the  output 
of  Welsh  anthracite  for  1897  will  reach  over  2,000,000  tons,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  very  large  shipments  toKew  York  and  Boston,  when  as  a  fact 
freights  can  at  varied  times  be  engaged  at  $1  per  ton  from  Swansea  to 
IsTew  York,  whereas  the  coal  freight  from  the  Pennsylvania  collieries  to 
New  York  is  $1.60  per  ton,  it  certainly  assumes  a  dangerous  character. 
Whatever  rate  of  duty  your  committee  concludes  to  establish  on  coal, 
it  will  certainly  be  very  improvident  if  you  do  not  place  all  coals  on  a 
similar  basis  and  permit  no  character  or  grade  of  coal  to  be  favored. 
With  such  cogent  arguments  as  can  be  urged,  the  writer  feels  almost 
assured  that  your  committee  will  not  permit  any  differential  rate  of 
duty  to  exist  when  framing  your  tariff  list. 

J.  W.  Harrison. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  JOHN  E.   HOWARD,   OF   SAN    FRAN- 
CISCO, IN  REPLY  TO  MR.  HARRISON. 

San  Francisco,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

The  following  is  intended  as  a  reply,  in  some  respects,  to  the  undated 
circular  addressed  by  Mr.  J,  W.  Harrison  to  the  members  of  Congress, 
wherein  he  advocates  a  duty  upon  foreign  anthracite  coal  of  25  cents 
per  ton  greater  than  that  imposed  upon  imported  bituminous  coal. 

His  table  of  imjwrtations  of  Welsh  anthracite  coal  may  be  taken  as 
correct,  and  he  may  also  be  correct  in  his  surmise  of  the  reason  for 
eliminating  in  1870  the  duty  on  foreign  anthracite  coal. 

Some  of  his  statements  are  unfair  and  others  lack  explanations  nec- 
essary to  make  clear  to  those  whom  he  addressed  them  tlie  peculiar  con- 
ditions existing  in  California,  which  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States. 

The  recent  development  of  anthracite  deposits  in  Canada,  Tonquin,  Mexico,  and 
Wales  have  almost  prohibited  shipments  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  to  California 
ports. 
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This  is  from  Mr.  ITarrison's  circular. 

Canadian  anthracite  is  mined  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Eailroad,  and  it  must  bear  transportation  of  500  miles  by  rail  and  800 
mik's  bj'  water  to  reach  San  Francisco. 

Some  j^ears  since  a  persistent  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  this 
coal  into  California  markets,  but  it  was  abandoned  after  severe  loss; 
and  althougli  a  new  and  better  mining  development  has  since  been 
instituted,  the  present  owners  find  it  commercially  impossible  to  sell 
their  product  in  our  ports,  and  the  former  elfort  has  not  been  renewed. 

This  did  not  affect  Pennsylvania  anthracite. 

Mexican  anthracite  is  known  to  exist  in  Sonora  at  a  point  80  to  100 
miles  from  Guaymas.  This  would  have  to  bear  rail  transportiition  for 
that  distance  and  also  over  a  sea  route  1,800  miles  to  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  an  entirely  undeveloped  deposit,  and  the  conditions  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  will  be  commercially  impossible  to  market  that  coal 
in  California.     The  railroad  is  not  yet  surveyed. 

This,  therefore,  has  not  affected  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite. 

Tonquin  anthracite  deposits  are  now  being  developed  by  Parisian 
capital.  Two  importations  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  One  cargo 
netted  a  loss  of  $10,000,  the  other  a  smaller  loss.  Both  cargoes  went 
into  steam  consumption  against  bituminous  coal,  and  the  owners  declare 
against  a  repetition  of  the  exjieriments.  It  can  not  possibly  gain  a  foot- 
hold unless  the  shippers  make  a  differential  price  to  offset  its  lower 
quality  when  compared  with  anthracite  coal  from  Wales. 

This  did  not  affect  Pennsylvania  anthracite. 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  came  here  in  limited  quantities  as  lump  coal 
for  iron  smelting,  and  in  this  respect  it  has  been  entirely  displaced  by 
coke.  Some  came  also  in  egg  and  nut  sizes  for  domestic  use,  but  the 
imi)ortation  cost  was  so  high  that  only  the  few  rich  could  alibrd  the  luxury. 
It  was  not  used  for  steam  purposes,  and  its  high  cost  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  vessels  bringing  it  from  Xew  York  obtained  a  rate 
of  freight  greater  than  the  cost  of  Welsh  anthracite  coal  and  freight 
combined,  the  distance  of  carriage  in  both  instances  being  nearly  the 
same. 

As  the  circular  is  especially  directed  against  Welsh  anthracite,  and 
as  Mr.  Harrison  is  a  broker  and  not  a  dealer  in  coal,  the  fact  of  its 
being  dutiable  or  otherwise  could  have  little  if  any  interest  for  him; 
besides,  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  in  his  circular  and 
in  his  visit  to  Washington  he  is  serving  the  interests  of  employers  who 
have  the  two  foreign  owned  lines  in  British  Columbia,  who  have  been 
somewhat  checked  by  Welsh  anthracite  in  the  absorption  of  the  coal 
trade  of  San  Francisco,  and  by  it  their  prices  are  kept  below  the  line 
of  comfort  for  them. 

So  much  so  is  this  the  case  that  one  of  the  two  interests  found  it  nec- 
essary to  engage  largely  in  the  Welsh  anthracite  coal  trade,  and  the 
other  finds  it  diffiinilt  to  market  his  bituminous  steam  coal  product  in 
satisfactory  quantities. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  Welsh  anthracite  coal  was  first  introduced. 
Its  high  evapoiative  i)ower,  cleanliness,  and  comparatively  low  cost  has 
won  its  way  into  a  reasonably  large  consumi)ti()n  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  clamored  for  cheap  fuel,  and  who  hitherto  have  been  com- 
pelled to  i)urchase  the  comparatively  low  grade  steam  coals  that  have 
been  available.  The  tendency  of  this  coal,  therefore,  has  been  to  meet 
a  demand  for  cheaper  fuel,  and  further,  to  lower  the  costs  of  the  com- 
I)eting  grades.  Whatever  does  this  in  a  community  seeking  to  develop 
manufactures,  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  not  hampered  at  the  behest 
of  affected  foreign  mine  o\vne-s. 
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The  interests  of  a  coininnnity  like  Sau  Francisco  far  exceed  tliose  of 
tlie  miners  of  Jiritisli  Columbia. 

Bear  iu  mind  that  Welsh  anthracite  is  used  almost  entirely  as  steam 
coal,  and  if  recently  the  insiyniticant  importations  of  domestic  sizes 
from  Pennsylvania  are  tlireatened  with  displacement  by  those  from 
Wales,  it  is  because  the  latter  can  be  laid  down  in  San  Francisco  at 
less  than  the  rates  charged  as  freight  from  New  York.  It  would  take 
a  duty  of  several  dollars  per  ton  to  equalize  the  costs  of  these  two 
products  from  Pennsylvania  and  Wales. 

Let  me,  as  a  Californian,  call  your  attention  to  a  more  important 
aspect  of  this  case. 

The  shipment  of  our  cereals  to  distant  competitive  markets  is  made 
possible  only  by  the  attraction  to  our  ports  of  sailing  ships,  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  are  almost  entirely  foreign.  Even  then  it  is  only  pos- 
sible when  the  vessels  thus  attracted  can  bring  inward  paying  cargoes. 
Without  these  no  vessels  could  or  would  come  here  unless  by  getting 
such  high  outward  rates  as  would  make  wheat  shipments  well  nigh 
prohibitory,  for  in  the  essence  the  farmer  pays  the  freight,  in  that  he 
gets  for  his  wheat  the  difference  between  the  European  markets  and  the 
ocean  freights  then  current. 

The  free  attraction  of  ships  to  our  port  is  therefore  a  broad  benefit 
to  the  most  important  element  in  the  business  interests  of  this  State, 
and  if  California  had  the  power  to  legislate  as  selfishly  as  the  British 
Columbia  mine  owners  are  advocating  in  this  instance,  it  would  put  a 
differential  duty  against  foreign  coal  shipped  from  near-by  ports  and  in 
favor  of  that  shipped  from  distant  ports.  And  why?  Because  every 
cargo  of  coal  brought  here  from  Australia  or  Great  Britain  furnishes  a 
ship  to  take  away  wheat.  The  coal  from  British  Columbia  is  brought 
in  tramp  steamers  and  other  vessels  that  do  not  carry  wheat.  To  the 
extent,  therefore,  that  British  Columbia  mines  keep  out  coal  from  Great 
Britain  and  Australia,  to  that  extent  do  they  keep  away  wheat-carrying 
vessels. 

More  than  half  the  wheat  of  California  is  carried  outward  by  vessels 
that  bring  coal  cargoes  inward. 

A  better  acquaintance  with  Atlantic  Coast  conditions  would  not  permit 
Mr.  Harrison  to  chase  the  mental  phantom  that  Welsh  anthracite  could 
interfere  with  the  Pennsylvania  product  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Taking  the  last  Government  statistical  tables  (18U2)  to  which  I  have 
had  access,  it  would  appear  that  California  received  91  per  cent  of  all  the 
duty-paying  bituminous  coal  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  that, 
taking  the  greatest  annual  importations  of  anthracite  (80,800  tons),  a 
duty  of  40  cents  per  ton  would  have  yielded  $34,720  in  revenue. 

The  sole  point  in  Mr.  Harrison's  circular  worthy  your  attention  is  the 
self-evident  proposition  that  nondutiable  anthracite  displaces  so  much 
dutiable  bituminous  coal,  and  the  United  States  Government  thereby 
loses  so  much  revenue. 

What  would  follow  the  imposition  of  this  tax? 

In  its  use  for  steam  this  coal  does  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  home 
product;  it  has  displaced  foreign  bituminous  coal,  and  particularly  that 
from  British  Columbia. 

Doubtless  many  would  continue  its  use  at  an  increased  price,  but  the 
duty  if  imposed  would  enable  the  Vancouver  mines  to  expand  their  busi 
ness  and  advance  their  present  rates,  for  the  coast  mines  (;an  not  success- 
fully compete  with  British  Columbia's  better  grades  of  coal,  when  you 
remember  that  these  are  permitted  to  use  tramp  steamers,  wliich  are 
legally  denied  to  the  coast  mines. 

By  the  maintenance  of  high  rates  coast  mines  are  permitted  to  compete 
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with  tliem  as  to  domestic  coal,  but  tliis  is  permissive  only  because  it  is 
in  the  ])0\ver  of  the  Vancouver  mines  to  be  content  with  such  low  profits 
as  would  make  the  domestic  mines  unremuuerative. 

Therefore,  as  the  largest  buyer  of  the  various  foreign  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coals,  as  the  representative  of  two  coast  mines,  and  as  a 
close  student  of  our  trade  conditions,  I  say  advisedly  that  the  con- 
sumers who  now  buy  Welsh  anthracite  coal  for  steam  purposes  will  not 
even  under  an  increased  price  buy  the  domestic  steam  coal.  You  will 
theiefore  not  materially  protect  the  coast  mines. 

The  present  effort  is  to  expand  the  trade  of  British  Columbia,  whose 
absorption  of  it  is  clearly  shown  by  the  increasing  percentages  until 
1805  on  the  inch)sed  summarized  statement  made  up  from  Mr.  Harrison's 
tables  (Exhibit  H). 

I  am  a  protectionist  where  it  protects  American  products,  but  not 
when  a  class  of  foreigners  is  protected  at  the  cost  of  California  consumers 
and  California  farmers, 

John  F.  Howard. 

exhibit  a. 

Coal  importations  into  Califoi'nia. 


1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

Tons. 

Per 
cent. 

Tons. 

Per 
cent. 

ForciKii : 

Biitisli  Columbia.. 

Austfitliii 

Great  Jirilain 

304,  916 

272,  336 

117,897 

15,  852 

22 
19.5 

8.5 

1 

417, 904 

408,  032 

45,  617 

1,340 

31 
30 
3.5 

441.759 

194, 725 

37,  272 

13, 170 

37 

16 

3 

1 

652,6.57     38 

;!21,]97     19 

200,4-J6  ,  12 

20, 679  i     1 

554,  600 

314,280 

235,  560 

4,  220 

35 

20 
15 

Total  foreign 

711,001 

51 

872,  893  1  64. 5 

686,  926 

57 

1,194,959     70 

1,108,660 1        70 

Donipstic : 

Washington 

Call  forn  ia  and  Ore- 
gon  

Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland 

564, 148 
81,194 
30, 120 

40.7 
6 
2.3 

372,  514 

87,  600 
18, 950 

27.5 
6.5 
1.5 

407,  869 
74,  210 
32,  550 

34 
6 
3 

374,  980 
90,  684 
42, 210 

22 
5.5 
2.5 

383, 320 
66, 150 
35, 720 

24 

4, 
2 

Total  domestic. . . 

675, 462 
1,386,463 

49         479,064     35.5 

514, G29 

43 

507,874  :  30 

485, 190 

30 

Total  imports 

100       1,351,957  100 

1,201,555 

100 

1,702,833  100 

1,593.850 

100 

Welsh   anthracite  in- 

15, 366 

10, 760 

82, 985 

65, 018 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

Tons. 

Per 
cent. 

Tons. 

Per 
cent. 

Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

Tons. 

Per 
cent. 

Foreign : 

IJritisli  Columbia.. 

Australia 

Great  Britain 

588, 527 

202,(117 

170,  078 

7,758 

40 

14 

11.5 
.5 

647,110 

211,733 

170,  198 

15,  637 

42.4 
13.9 
11.5 

1 

651, 295 

268,  960 

205,  278 

9,015 

39.4 

16.3 

12.4 

.5 

551,852 

273, 851 

164,  724 

2,247 

36.65 

18.19 

10.  94 

.15 

Total  foieign 

968,  380 

66 

1,050,678 

68.8 

1, 134, 548 

68.6 

992, 074 

65.93 

Domestic : 

Wa.shington 

California  and  Ore- 

428,985       28.6 
63, 460         4 
18,900         1.6 

395, 173 

65,  203 
16,  640 

25.9 
4.2 
1.1 

407, 155 
84,  954 
26,  863 

24.6 

5.1 
1.7 

384, 842 
110,237 
17,  907 

25.56 

7  32 

Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland 

1.19 

Total  domestic. . 

511,405       34 

477,  076 

31.2 

518,  972 

31.4 

512,  986 

34.07 

Total  imports 

1,479,785  1  100 

1,  527,  754 

100 

1, 653,  520 

100 

1, 505, 660 

100 

Wel.sh    anthracite   in- 

52,700  ! 

86,  800 

150,  930 

1 
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PRESENT  DUTY  SATISFACTORY. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January  11, 1897. 

COMIVIITTEE   ON  WAYS  AND   MEANS: 

California  pays  90  per  cent  of  all  duty  on  coal.  We  mannfacturers 
respectfully  protest  against  any  increase  of  duty.  We  and  the  Cali- 
fornia coal  producers  are  content  witli  the  present  duty  of  40  cents. 

Mannfacturers  and  Producers' Association  of  California;  L. 
K.  Mead,  secretary  Western  Sugar  Kefinery;  Jolin  D. 
Spreckels,  president  Sperry  Flour  Company;  William 
Alverd;  Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  Charles  Webb 
Howard, president;  George  W.  McNear ;  Louis  Sloss, sr, ; 
Alaska  Commercial  Company;  Lonis  Gerstle,  president 
Selby  Smelting  and  Lead  Company;  A.  J.  Ralston, 
president  the  San  Francisco  Breweries,  Limited. 

CALIFORNIA   COAL   IMPORTATIONS. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January  11, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  for  your  perusal  my  annual 
report  on  coal  imported  into  this  State,  and  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  imports  of  coal  from  Great  Britain,  consisting  of  85,000  tons  of 
English  anthracite  coal,  which  is  free  of  duty,  and  03,900  tons  of  other 
coals  and  coke  paying  duty.  I  do  so  at  this  time  because  of  an  agita- 
tion on  foot  to  request  Congress  to  put  English  anthracite  coal  on  the 
duty-paid  list. 

You  will  observe  from  my  report  that  the  entire  imports  of  coal  into 
San  Francisco  consist  of  820,800  tons  of  foreign  coal,  including  coal 
from  British  Columbia,  and  400,400  tons  of  coal  mined  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  imported  from  the  Eastern  States,  as  under  noted. 

From  Anstralia,  238,800  tons  paying  duty;  from  British  Columbia, 
433,100  tons  paying  duty;  from  Great  Britain,  63,900  tons,  various 
kinds,  paying  duty,  and  8r),000  tons  anthracite  free  of  duty;  from  the 
Eastern  States,  17,700  tons  Cumberland  and  egg  Lehigh  free  of  duty; 
coal  mined  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  454,700  tons  free  of  duty. 

The  coal  imports  into  port  Los  Angeles  and  San  Pedro  consist 
entirely  of  coal  from  British  Columbia  and  a  small  quantity  from 
Australia. 

The  foregoing  figures  demonstrate,  as  many  previous  years'  figures 
have  shown,  that  manufacturers  and  large  consumers  on  the  coast,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  are  compelled  to  use  foreign  coal  on  account  of 
the  coal  mined  on  this  coast  being  of  a  quality  unsuited  to  their  pur- 
poses; consequently,  any  additional  tax  on  their  already  high-priced 
fuel,  however  small,  would  be  an  injustice,  especially  as  the  agitation 
for  the  change  in  present  tariff  is  solely  a  matter  of  trade  rivalry,  where 
the  iutei-ests  of  the  consumers  are  entirely  ignored. 

J.  Stewart. 
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COEKS  Alsn)  COEK  BABK. 

(Paragraph  319,  and  free  list,  paragraph  457.) 
STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  J.  FAERELL,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Monday,  Jan  nary  11,  1896. 

Mr.  Fareell  said:  Mr.  Cliairman  and  geiitlenian  of  the  committee, 
I  am  an  im])orter  of  corks.  I  ask  that  a  specific  rate  of  duty  be  con 
tinned,  even  if  you  change  its  amouut. 

The  corks  used  in  the  country  can  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
Those  produced  better  here  than  abroad  and  which  woukl  be  continued 
to  be  made  here  no  matter  how  low  the  rate  of  duty;  those  made  better 
abroad  than  here,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  imported  as  long  as 
the  interest  that  requires  them  exists;  and,  lastly,  those  that  are  made 
here  and  abroad  also  and  meet  in  competition.  The  present  law  reduced 
the  former  rate  of  duty  one-third,  but  imports  did  not  increase  in  that 
proportion.  The  only  advance  in  importations  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  expansion  constantly  going  on  in  the  bottling 
industry. 

If  the  present  tariff  were  moderately  reduced,  competition  would  be 
broadened  and  the  revenue  increased.  No  matter  how  low  a  rate  you 
may  impose,  it  will  always  afford  some  protection  by  making  it  hard,  it 
not  impossible,  to  import  certain  kinds  of  corks.  This  is  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  business.  Cork  bark  is  produced  by  nature  in  irregu- 
lar conditions — thick  and  thin,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  the  process  of  manufacture  to  control  the  output,  either  here 
or  abroad,  and  the  merchant  must  dispose  of  all  the  grades  produced. 
The  accumulation  of  a  by-product  is  a  fatal  handicap  in  the  business. 
This  leads  me  to  point  out  the  one  great  objection  to  the  specific  rate 
on  corks.  It  presses  on  goods  least  able  to  bear  the  burden.  The 
poorer  the  grade  the  heavier  corks  weigh,  and,  consequently,  the  higher 
is  the  ad  valorem  equivalent.  To  illustrate  this,  I  submit  two  certified 
copies  of  invoices  on  file  at  the  New  York  custom-house.  In  both  cases 
the  goods  covered  were  sold  by  me  in  British  Columbia.  In  the  first, 
marked  Exhibit  A,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  present  rate  would 
have  been  83^  per  cent.  In  the  second.  Exhibit  B,  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  would  have  been  97  j>er  cent,  and  at  15  cents  per  pound  the 
ad  valorem  equivalents  would  have  been  125  and  145  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. Preventing  the  sale  of  one  kind  of  corks  restricts  the  sale  of 
all  others,  and  it  is  to  broaden  competition  that  I  re(iuest  a  reduction 
in  the  existing  rate.  One-half  of  the  present  tariff"  would  afford  ample 
])rotection  to  the  home  product;  but  revenue  would  decrease  because 
inq)()rtations  would  not  double, 

A  reduction  to  7  cents  a  i)ound  would  tend  to  increase  the  revenue 
and  would  atl'ord  ami)le  protection.  1  ask  your  honorable  body  to  levy 
7  cents  ])er  i)ound  on  manufactured  corks  and  to  put  cork  squares  on 
the  liee  list. 


CORKS  AND  CORK  BARK. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 

Certified  particulars  covering  5  'bales  of  corks  that  passed  through  the  New  York  custom- 
house in  October,  1896,  en  route  for  British  Columbia. 

Value,  ptas.  468,  at  19  cents $90.32 

Weight,  pounds  753,  at  10  cents 75. 30 

Weight,  pounds  753,  at  15  cents 112.  95 

Ad  valorem  equivalent  of  rate  under  Wilson  bill,  83^  per  cent ;  under  McKinley 
bill,  125  per  cent. 

Extract  from  invoice  of  merchandise  shipped  by  Tomas  Brugada  y  Ca.  Entered 
originally  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  warehouse  by  William  J.  Farrell.  Arrived 
in  the  SS.  Chateau  Lafite  from  Bordeaux  on  October  8,  1896.  Consular  invoice 
No.  151  attached,  dated  San  Feliu  de  Guixols,  September  19,  1896.  Invoiced  by 
Tomas  Brugada  y  Ca. 


Mill  ares. 

Pesetas. 

Pounds. 

UB  C°  1081215,  4    TannTifiS    90    10/11 

72,  000,  at  5 
21,600,  at  5 

360.  00 
108. 00 

600 

10816  1 

153 

93,  600 

468.  00 

753 

Manufactured  corks,  10  cents  per  pound.    Two  bales  as  noted,  balance  classified 
October  14,  1896. 

G.  W.  A. 
Chas.  Hannin. 


Approved : 

Walter  H.  Bunn,  Appraiser. 


Wm.  J.  Farrell. 


Pesetas. 


Pounds. 


Amount  of  original  invoice 

Amount  of  foregoing  extract 

Amount  otherwise  entered 


26, 764.  00 
468.  00 


26,  296. 00 


12, 175 
753 


11,422 


CusTOM-HousE,  Collector's  Office, 

New  York,  December  28,  1896. 
I  certify  this  to  be  a  true  extract  from  the  original  invoice  presented  to  me  on 
entry  and  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

J.  C.  Grant,  Collector. 

EXHIBIT  B. 

Certified  particulars  covering  5  bales  of  corks  that  passed  through  the  New  York  custom- 
house in  March,  1896,  en  route  for  British  Columbia. 

Value,  ptas.  504,  at  19.3  cents $97.27 

Weight,  pounds  945,  at  10  cents 94.50 

Weight,  pounds  945,  at  15  cents 141.  75 

Ad  valorem  equivalent  of  rate  under  Wilson  bill,  97  percent;  under  McKinley 
bill,  145  per  cent. 

T   H 117 
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Extract  from  invoice  of  merchandise  shipped  by  Tomas  Brugada  y  Ca.  Entered 
originally  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  warehouse  by  William  J.  Farrell.  Arrived 
in  the  SS.  Panama  from  Bordeaux  on  March  11,  1896.  Consular  iuvoice  No.  19 
attached,  dated  San  Feliu  de  Guixols,  February  4,  1896.  Invoiced  by  Tomas 
Brugada  y  Ca. 


MiUares. 

Pesetas. 

Pounds. 

U  B    9595/99  5  Tapones  18  10/11 

126,000,  at  4 

504. 00 

945 

Manufactured  corks,  10  cents  per  i>ound.    Two  bales  as  noted,  balance  classified 
March  20,  1896. 

G.  W.  A. 
Chas.  Haknin. 
Approved : 

Wal,ter  H.  Bunn,  Ajypraiser. 

Wm.  J.  Farrell. 


Amount  of  original  invoice 

Amount  of  foregoing  extract 

Amount  otlierwise  entered 


Pesetas. 


29.  460. 90 
504.  00 


28, 956.  90 


Pounds. 


12, 960 
945 


12,015 


CusTOM-HousE,  Collector's  Office, 

New  York,  December  28,  1896. 
I  certify  this  to  be  a  true  extract  from  the  original  invoice  presented  to  me  on 
entry  and  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

J.  C.  Grant,  Collector. 


OOEK  MANUFACTURERS  ASK  FOR  AN  INCREASE  OF  DUTY. 


Washington,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  cork  mauuf'acturers  request  that  you  will  adopt  the  following 
schedule  of  rates  ou  corks  aud  manufactures  of  cork  bark.  These 
rates  will  afford  us  ouly  reasonable  protection,  will  not  be  prohibitive, 
aud  will  not  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  any  jiroduct  for  which 
corks  are  used : 

Cork  bark,  unmanufactured,  free. 

Cork  bark,  partially  manufactured  or  cut  into  cubes  or  squares,  10  cents  per 
pound. 

Corks  of  a  diameter  at  the  largest  end  of  1  inch  or  more,  15  cents  per  pound. 

Corks  of  a  diameter  at  the  largest  end  of  over  three-fourths  inch  and  less  than  1 
inch,  20  cents  per  pound. 

Corks  of  a  diameter  at  the  largest  end  of  three-fourths  inch  and  less,  30  cents  per 
pound. 

Cork  bark,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  30  cents  per  pound  and  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cork  waste,  all  kinds,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Owing  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  being 
labor,  the  American  manufacturers  have  never  been  adcqnately  pro- 
tected against  the  foreign  cheap  labor,  especially  that  of  Si)ain  ;  and  as 
a  result  of  the  reduction  in  duties  made  August  1,  1894,  the  American 
cork  manufacturers  liave  all  been  operating  on  short  time  and  with  at 
least  25  per  cent  less  hands  than  usual. 

The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  the  importation  of 
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raw  cork  has  fallen  off  25  per  cent  as  compared  with  1893,  and  that 
the  importation  of  manufactured  European  corks  has  correspondingly 
increased. 

The  American  manufacturers  are  still  further  embarrassed  by  the 
adoption  in  Europe  of  machinery  similar  to  that  used  in  this  country. 
On  this  account  the  rates  named  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  our 
industry  the  required  protection,  particularly  in  the  case  of  corks  of 
the  smaller  diameters,  which  have  not  been  heretofore  imported,  but 
which  the  foreign  manufacturers  are  now  able  to  send  to  this  country 
in  large  quantities  owing  to  the  use  of  machinery  in  Europe. 

E.  Beechiug,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Banard  Willand,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ; 
The  R.  W.  McCready  Cork  Company,  E.  W.  McCready, 
treasurer,  Chicago,  111. ;  Chicago  Cork  Works,  by  S.  D. 
Simpson,  proprietor,  Chicago,  111. ;  Excelsior  Cork  Cut- 
ting Company,  per  T.  D.  Eagle,  president,  Chicago,  111.; 
Truslow  &  Tulle,  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  Meinecke  Cork  Com- 
pany, C.  Wm.  Meinecke,  president,  Hoboken,  N.  J.; 
Andrew  Morton,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Paddock  Cork  Com- 
pany, per  J.  T.  Dingee,  jr.,  Brooklyn,  IST.  Y.;  Brauer  & 
Bruerkmann,  Samuel  Wilkie,  Alfred  L.  Beetz,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  Wm.  Beechiug  &  Co.,  M.  F.  Stinsou  &  Co.; 
John  Power,  American  Cork  Company,  Ely  Foster, 
president,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  ARMSTRONG    CORK    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY    ASKS  TO 
HAVE   THE   DUTIES   INCREASED. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  tariff  bill  which  went  into  effect  August  1,.  1894,  reduced  the 
duty  on  manufactured  corks  from  15  to  10  cents  per  pound,  since  which 
time  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  quantity  of  corks 
imported  into  the  United  States  and  a  large  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  corks  manufactured  in  this  country.  The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  show  that  the  importations  of  manufactured  corks  in  1895 
and  1896  exceeded  those  of  the  average  of  the  four  preceding  years  by 
27  per  cent  in  1895  and  52  per  cent  in  1896,  the  volume  of  importations 
growing  constantly.  The  importations  of  raw  cork  in  1896  were  25 
per  cent  less  than  in  1893. 

In  spite  of  this  large  increase  in  importations,  the  net  amount  of  rev- 
enue collected  on  importations  of  foreign  corks  was  less  for  these  two 
years  than  for  the  average  of  the  years  during  which  the  15-cent  duty 
was  in  force.  On  account  of  general  dull  business,  the  consumption  of 
corks  in  the  United  States  during  1895  and  1896  has  been  much  less 
than  the  average,  the  large  increase  in  the  business  of  the  importers 
being  accompanied  by  an  even  larger  decrease  in  the  business  done  by 
the  American  cork  cutters. 

The  prices  of  American -made  bottle  and  keg  corks,  such  as  are  used 
by  brewers  and  bottlers  of  wines,  beers,  aerated  waters,  etc.,  have 
fallen  to  practically  the  cost  of  production,  and  in  many  cases  to  even 
less.  The  American  cork  manufacturers  have  been  forced  to  import 
Spanish  and  German  corks,  as  the  foreign  goods  can  be  landed  at  less 
than  the  cost  to  produce  corks  of  the  same  quality  in  this  country. 

Since  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  corks  the  number  of  employees  in 
American  cork  factories  has  decreased  at  least  25  per  cent  and  none  of 
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the  factories  have  ran  full  time.  Wages  have  also  fallen  on  an  average 
10  to  15  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  During  recent  years  machin- 
ery very  similar  to  that  used  in  American  cork  factories  has  been  largely 
introduced  into  foreign  cork-producing  countries,  and  the  piecework 
rates  paid  to  employees  are  from  one  sixth  to  one-third  of  those  paid 
for  the  same  work  in  the  United  States. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  table  (Exhibit  A)  showing  the  ad 
valorem  duties  on  vial  corks,  which  are  equivalent  to  the  present  spe- 
cific duty  of  10  cents  per  pound.  The  prices  named  are  the  wholesale 
European  prices  of  the  classes  in  most  general  demand,  and  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  present  duty  on  this  kind  of  cork  is  grossly  inade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  the  home  manufacturer  and  his  employees 
against  the  cheap  labor  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany. 

The  foreign  cork  manufacturers  also  take  advantage  of  the  low  ocean 
freight  rates  to  unload  their  surplus  cork  waste  on  the  American  mar- 
ket, thus  forcing  the  American  manufacturer  to  accept  ruinously  low 
prices  for  practically  the  whole  of  his  output  of  this  material,  and 
placing  him  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  in  disposing  of  his  side  product. 

The  American  manufacturers  would  strongly  recommend  that  you 
adopt  rates  on  corks  and  various  cork  materials  as  set  forth  in  the 
accompanying  schedule,  believing  that  home  industry  would  be  encour- 
aged thereby  and  emploj^ment  furnished  for  many  hundred  people; 
that  more  revenue  in  the  aggregate  would  be  secured  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  duties  on  importations  of  foreign  corks,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  any  product  for  which  corks  are  used 
will  not  be  increased. 

Armstrong  Cork  Company, 

T.  M.  Armstrong,  President. 

EXHIBIT  A. 

Tdblt  allowing  equivalent  ad  valorem  duties  on  tapered  vial  oorka  to  present  specific  duty  of 

10  cents  per  pound, 

XXX  QUALITY. 


Kumber  of  cork. 

Number  of 

gross  to 
the  pound. 

Prices. 

Value 

per 
pound. 

Present 
duty. 

Equivalent 
ad  valo- 
rem. 

1 

18 
12i 
9i 

5i 
4i 

Oents. 
9 
10 
11.1 
13 
18 
20 

$1.62 
1.25 
1.05 
.91 
.95 
.85 

Cents. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Per  cent. 
6 

2 

8 

3 

10 

4 

11 

5 

lOi 
11.7 

6 

XX  QUALITY. 


Number  of  cork. 

Diame- 
ter. 

Number  of 

gro88  to 
the  pound. 

Prices. 

Value 

per 
pound. 

Present 
duty. 

Equivalent 
aA  valo- 
rem. 

1      

Inch. 

IB 

4 
1 

i 

18 
12J 

5i 

Cent*. 
7 
8 
9 
11 
13 
16 

$1.26 
1.00 
.85 
.77 
.68 
.68 

Cent*. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Per  eent. 
8 

2     

10 

3     

12 

4 

13 

5 

15 

0 

15 

No.  1  cork  is  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diamet«r  at  large  end;  No.  2  is  one-half  of  an  inch;  No. 
8  is  nine-HixtoentbH  of  an  inch ;  No.  4  la  fiTe-eighths  of  aa  incu;  No.  6  ia  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch ; 
No.  6  ia  three-fourthR  of  au  iucU.  > 
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PROTESTS  AGAINST  ANY  INCREASE  OF  DUTY  ON  CORKS. 

South  Poland,  Me.,  January  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  have  for  years  experieuced  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  cork  which  will  be  free  enough  from  impurities  to  keep  the  Poland 
water,  and  we  have  only  practically  overcome  this  by  having  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  cork  bark  selected  by  one  person  from  certain  localities  in 
Spain.  There  is  naturally  a  little  difference  between  the  importers  of 
hand-cut  cork  and  the  cork  manufacturers  of  this  country  as  regards 
the  duties.  The  machine  cork  cutters  of  this  country  have  been  receiv- 
ing their  bark  free  of  duties  for  years,  while  the  American  consumers 
of  hand-cut  corks  have  been  obliged  to  pay  heavy  duties.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  the  duties  on  hand-cut  corks  were  twice  what  they 
have  ever  been  they  would  not  import  the  bark  and  cut  them  by  our 
nand  American  labor,  and  no  matter  what  the  duties  may  be,  American 
spring  men  the  water  of  whose  springs  is  very  pure  are  obliged  to  use 
the  hand-cut  cork,  regardless  of  what  the  duties  are,  in  order  to  secure 
a  cork  that  has  equal  elasticity  and  purity.  Without  desire  to  assist 
in  the  cry  of  low  tariff',  at  least  so  far  as  competing  home  industries  are 
concerned,  it  seems  that  the  tariff'  on  high  grade  hand-cut  corks  as  a 
product  which  is  not  manufactured  at  home  should  be  practically 
nominal.  The  duties  on  such  articles  are  substantially  a  tax.  If  by 
paying  a  duty  on  the  imi)orted  cork  we  could  build  up  an  industry 
which  would  produce  equally  as  good  an  article  we  would  have  nothing 
to  say  in  this  matter,  but  knowing  the  fact  that  with  all  their  protection 
they  have  never  been  able  to  cut  corks  successfully  by  hand  in  this 
country,  with  the  high  cost  of  American  labor,  we  feel  that  it  is  more  of 
a  direct  tax  against  the  American  spring  water  men  than  a  duty.  By 
the  extra  Census  Bulletin,  No.  67,  March  15,  1894,  the  number  of  male 
operators  over  16  years  of  age,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  corks  in  this  country  was  less  than  900 — a  very 
small  number  compared  with  those  employed  in  connection  with  the 
mineral  water  or  other  industries  using  by  necessity  an  imported  hand- 
cut  cork. 

Foreign-bottled  natural  mineral  waters  come  in  free  of  duty,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  corks  and  cases,  with  a  nominal  duty  on  bottles.  The 
home  bottlers  of  such  mineral  waters  are,  therefore,  not  only  without 
protection  as  to  their  waters,  but  are  at  a  positive  disadvantage  in 
having  to  pay  duties  on  corks,  which  they  are  compelled  to  import,  and 
upon  bottles,  if  they  should  desire  to  import  the  latter.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  high  grade  of  hand  cut  corks  should  come  under  a 
merely  nominal  duty,  and  we  think  in  no  case  should  the  duty  be 
increased  above  the  present  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound.  We  appre- 
ciate, of  course,  that  you  are  situated  so  as  to  judge  better  than  we 
just  what  all  interests  require  in  this  matter,  and  we  only  write  in  the 
way  of  suggestion  from  our  practical  point  of  view,  knowing  that  you 
will  seek  to  be  just  to  us  all  in  whatever  you  may  do  on  this  subject. 

Hiram  Ricker  &  Sons, 
By  H.  W.  RiOKER. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  proposed  revision  of  tariff,  we  would  earnestly  appeal  to  you 
to  protect  us  as  far  as  this  is  possible  and  consistent  against  any  undue 
advance  in  the  duty  on  corks.  This  association  is  the  largest  consumer 
of  corks  in  the  country,  it  has  developed  the  great  bottled  beer  indus- 
try and  with  it  the  glass  industry  of  America,  both  bottled  beer  and 
bottles  having  formerly  been  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  other 
side;  but  in  the  matter  of  corks,  we  can  never  overcome  the  importa- 
tion of  corks  from  Spain  cut  by  the  peasant  trade  there,  as  they  are  the 
only  kind  to  be  used  in  corking  effervescent  beverages;  the  machine- 
cut  cork  in  this  country  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 

To  add  a  higher  duty  to  the  present  one  would  be  a  hardship  on  our 
trade,  and  I  beg  your  good  services  in  defeating  the  measure. 
Very  truly, 

Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association. 


Sandusky,  Ohio,  January  8, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  imported  corks,  which  comes  under  sun- 
dries. Schedule  IST,  we  wish  to  say  and  herewith  present  our  most  urgent 
remonstrance  and  protest  against  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  upon 
corks,  as  it  would  be  a  direct  blow  at  the  very  important  industry  of 
native  wines,  in  which  the  matter  of  corks  is  of  so  great  importance, 
and  particularly  that  of  domestic  champagnes,  which  needs  the  foster- 
ing protection  of  the  Government  in  all  its  detail  until  the  great  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  foreign  production  is  to  some  extent  overcome.  We 
know,  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  many  good  judges,  by  comparison  and 
analysis,  that  we  make  a  more  pure  champagne  than  the  foreign,  and 
equally  palatable.  But  with  the  great  cost  of  production,  on  account 
of  the  great  amount  of  time  and  labor  required  and  cost  of  material, 
all  of  which  must  be  of  the  best  and  most  expensive,  and  with  the 
competition  of  domestic  producers  and  the  competition  and  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  production  it  is  very  difficult  to  improve  and 
develop  this  great  industry,  for  which  so  much  money  goes  out  of  our 
country,  to  supply  the  demand  for  that  which  can  be  better  supplied 
from  home  producers,  and  thus  also  protect  the  farmers  and  grape 
growers  and  wine  producers,  the  importance  of  which  is  not  as  thor- 
oughly understood  and  appreciated  by  our  legislators  as  we  wish  it  was. 

By  increasing  the  duty  on  corks  you  would  not  only  injure  a  most 
important  industry,  as  we  have  already  explained,  but  would  aid  and 
abet  a  strong  monopoly  and  combination  or  trust  that  are  more  than 
protected  against  the  difference  between  the  price  of  home  and  foreign 
labor  by  the  ])reseiit  tariff,  as  you  must  know  and  realize  when  you  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  obliged  to  pay  $7  to  |8  per  gross  for  an 
A  No.  1  first-class  champagne  cork. 

Trusting  that  your  deliberations  may  be  favorable  and  redound  in 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  our 
great  nation,  of  which  we  may  justly  be  very  proud. 

The  Diamond  Wine  Company, 
By  H.  D.  M.  Cooke,  Secretary. 
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Kellet's  Island,  Ohio,  January  4, 1897. 

GOlVIlVnTTEE   ON   WAYS  AND   MEANS: 

As  consumers  of  champagne  corks  we  beg  to  submit  our  protest 
against  any  increase  of  import  duty  on  foreign-made  corks.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  get  American-made  corks  that  we  could  use 
successfully  in  corking  our  wines.  At  the  same  time  we  ask  for  an 
unconditional  specific  duty  on  imported  wines  of  not  less  than  50  cents 
per  gallon. 

Kelley's  Island  Wine  Company. 


Philadelphia,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  course  of  our  business  as  manufacturing  chemists  we  have 
occasion  to  use  corks  largely,  our  bills  ranging  from  $12,000  to  $15,000 
per  annum,  and  should  the  proposed  new  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound 
be  imposed  in  lieu  of  10  cents  per  pound,  as  at  present,  the  effect  would 
be  to  advance  the  price  very  materially,  as  the  manufacturers  in  this 
country,  owing  to  such  a  prohibitory  duty,  would  iDractically  be  masters 
of  the  situation,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  hinder  their  advancing 
the  price  to  their  enrichment  without  any  possible  advantage  accruing 
to  the  consumers. 

As  your  honorable  body  is  no  doubt  aware,  the  cork  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  combination,  and  while  we 
maintain  that  a  reasonable  duty  should  be  imposed  as  protecting  home 
manufacturers,  feel  that  it  is  most  unjust  that  they  should  have  the 
excessive  protection  proposed.  As  you  are  well  aware,  there  is  nothing 
like  so  excessive  a  rate  as  15  cents  per  pound  imposed  in  any  other 
country,  the  highest  being  that  as  required  by  Eussia — 4^  cents  per 
pound — the  rates  in  other  countries  being  graded  from  that  down  to 
three  fifths  of  a  cent  i)er  pound,  the  latter  being  imposed  by  Switzer- 
land; and  if  the  duty  is  to  be  changed,  it  would  seem  that  5  cents,  or 
at  least  7^  cents,  per  pound  would  be  ample  and  as  more  than  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  home  manufacturers. 

John  Wyeth  &  Bro. 


Charlottesville,  Va.,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  petition  you  that  the  duty  on  imported  hand-cut  corks 
may  remain  undisturbed  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  As  there  is  no  corkwood  grown  in  the  United  States,  we  conse- 
quently have  no  cork  cutters  and  no  competent  judges  of  corkwood  in 
this  country. 

(2)  Xone  but  the  machine- cut  cork  manufacturers  will  gain  by  the 
increased  duty,  and  their  products  will  not  compare  with  the  hand-cut 
corks  of  Spain. 

(3)  It  will  increase  the  price  of  hand-cut  corks,  but  the  United  States 
Government  will  not  profit  thereby,  as  the  importation  of  these  goods 
would  cease,  and  we  would  be  compelled  to  use  a  cork  that  would 
greatly  impair  the  value  of  our  wines,  from  the  fact  that  it  would  not 
and  could  not  take  the  place  of  the  hand-cut  cork  which  we  are  now 
using,  and  which  gives  such  universal  satisfaction,  but  would  lead  to 
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the  organization  of  a  cork  trust  in  this  country,  and  we  pray  that  your 
honorable  body  will  take  this  matter  into  consideration. 

MoNTicELLo  Wine  Company, 
A.  Russow,  Superintendent. 
I  indorse  the  above. 

Wm.  Hotopp, 
Pen  Park  Vineyards. 


Milwax^kee,  Wis.,  January  7,  1897. 

COMIVIITTEE   ON    WAYS  AND   MEANS: 

Having  been  informed  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  increase 
the  duty  on  corks,  and  being  large  users  of  this  commodity,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  with  the  kind  request  to 
bring  whatever  influence  you  can  to  bear  that  the  duty  will  not  be 
increased.  Any  increase  in  the  duty  would  certainly  be  a  hardship  on 
the  brewing  and  bottling  industry.  We  believe  that  the  duty  is  already 
too  high  for  the  public  good. 

Val.  Blatz  Brewing  Company. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  19, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed advance  in  duty  on  corks.  While  we  are  strong  advocates  of 
protection  of  American  interests  and  of  American  manufacturers,  still 
it  appears  to  us  that  to  increase  the  present  duty  on  this  particular 
article  would  be  detrimental  to  the  extensive  bottlers  of  mineral  waters, 
wines,  and  whiskies  of  this  country,  to  whom  the  fine-cut  imported 
corks  are  an  absolute  necessity,  for  there  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  procure  in  this  country  a  cork  that  will 
give  the  same  satisfaction  as  the  imported  article. 

We  are  large  bottlers  of  the  finest  grades  of  wines  and  liquors  and 
necessarily  require  a  large  quantity  of  corks,  and  we  know  whereof  we 
speak  when  we  claim  that  the  imported  article  is  vastly  superior  to  our 
domestic  machine  made  goods. 

Our  present  duty  on  corks  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  any 
other  country,  and  in  our  opinion  to  increase  that  duty  would  only 
benefit  the  members  of  the  American  Cork  Trust,  and  on  the  other 
hand  would  be  a  positive  hardship  to  all  the  large  American  establish- 
ments engaged  in  the  bottling  of  pure  mineral  waters,  etc.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  imported  cork  is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury,  and  we 
think  the  rate  of  duty  should  be  fixed  accordingly. 

The  Joseph  K.  Peebles'  Sons  Company, 
GrEO.  P.  EJERL,  Secretary. 

APPEALS  FOR   REDUCTION   IN   PRESENT   DUTY  ON  CORKS. 

Hermann,  Mo.,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  the  liberty  to  submit  our  opinion  in  regard  to  corks  and 
wines.  With  reference  to  corks,  we  beg  to  say  that  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  the  raw  material  for  same,  the  cork  oak,  does  not  grow  in 
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tlie  United  States,  but  must  be  imported  under  any  circumstance,  and 
any  duty  on  the  same  will  tend  to  increase  the  price  of  an  article 
whicli  we  can  not  produce  here  in  our  own  country ;  and  as  we  shall 
always  consider  it  the  better  policy  to  make  the  price  of  anything, 
which  we  can  not  raise  or  produce  here  at  home,  as  low  as  at  all  possi- 
ble to  the  consumer,  i.  e.,  the  whole  of  the  American  people,  we  shall 
at  all  times  be  in  favor  of  having  no  duty  whatever  on  corks. 

With  regard  to  wines  the  case  is  entirely  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing. 
In  the  State  of  Missouri  we  have  at  present  a  wine  iudustry  represent- 
ing about  3,000  to  3,500  acres  of  grapes,  with  a  yearly  output  of  about 
3,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  upon  the  above  grape-growing  and  wine- 
producing  home  industry  depends  not  alone  the  prosperity  but  even 
the  existence  of  a  very  large  number  of  our  people.  We  have  here 
mentioned  only  our  own  State,  but,  as  you  are  well  aware,  we  have 
quite  a  number  of  States  besides  Missouri,  each  one  of  which  has  more 
or  less  of  an  interest  in  the  above  business,  from  the  same  standpoint 
with  us,  i.  e.  the  benefit  of  our  own  home  industries.  Anything  at  all, 
which  will  tend  to  cheapen  or  lower  the  price  of  imported  wines, 
will  have  a  depreciating  effect  on  our  own  home  product,  by  forcing 
us  to  compete  with  prices  which  are  based  upon  wages  at  which  our 
own  people  can  not  subsist,  to  say  nothing  at  all  about  prospering.  We 
are,  therefore,  convinced  that  the  interests  of  the  American  wine  indus- 
try demand  a  duty  on  wines  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  absolute  pro- 
tection from  any  depreciating  influence  by  imported  wines. 

The  above  being  our  candid,  unbiased  opinion,  we  hereby  submit  the 
same  to  the  fair  consideration  of  your  committee. 

Stone  Hill  Wine  Company, 
Geo.  Starck,  Proprietor. 


Nashua,  N.  H.,  December  15, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

It  comes  to  our  attention  that  the  cork  trust  is  making  an  endeavor 
to  have  the  duty  on  corks  increased  to  15  cents  per  pound.  Now,  we 
do  not  wish  to  undertake  to  give  you  any  information  upon  the  subject, 
but  we  do  not  see  wherein  any  American  industry  outside  this  monopoly 
will  be  benefited. 

We  are  large  users  of  fine  corks  and  any  advance  in  price  would  be 
a  hardship  to  us.  We  believe  the  duty  is  already  too  high  for  the 
public  good.  After  years  of  experience  we  are  prepared  to  state  that 
no  one  has  ever  produced  an  American-cut  cork  which  we  can  use. 

The  price  of  labor  tempts  American  manufacturers  to  use  processes 
which  ruin  the  cork  for  our  business.  We  trust  in  your  good  offices  for 
a  proper  adjustment  of  this  matter  in  the  interest  of  the  millions  instead 
of  the  few. 

Londonderry  Lithia  Company. 


Washingtonyille,  N.  T.,  January  4,  1897. 

CO^VIMITTEE   ON  WAYS   AND   MeANS  : 

We  would  most  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  in  making  up 
Schedule  N  to  the  matter  of  corks.  We  are  an  old  house  in  the  bot- 
tling business  and  are  very  extensive  bottlers,  and  find  it  positively 
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necessary  to  use  Spanish  band  cut  corks,  and  can  not  procure  corks  in 
this  country  that  are  as  good. 

Our  industry  is  thoroughly  American,  as  we  make  and  grow  all  of 
our  wines,  and  it  is  positively  necessary  that  we  use  a  fine  imported  cork 
in  our  business,  and  it  seems  somewhat  of  a  hardship  to  pay  a  heavy 
duty  on  them.  We  most  respectfully  ask  your  kind  consideration  in 
this  matter. 

E.  R.  Emerson, 

Vice-President. 


Dayton,  Ohio,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

As  a  new  tariff  is  being  formulated,  we  beg  to  petition  for  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  corks,  of  which  we  are  large  consumers.  The  hand-cut 
corks,  which  are  imported,  are  superior  to  the  machine-cut  corks  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  cork  business  is 
not  indigenous  to  this  country,  no  vital  harm  to  the  general  prosperity 
in  this  couutry  would  be  occasioned  by  placing  corks  as  well  as  cork 
wood  upon  the  free  list. 

If  you  place  a  tariff  on  cork  wood  and  a  higher  tariff  on  corks  you 
aid  a  powerful  combination  of  manufacturers  to  raise  the  prices  of  man- 
ufactured corks  enormously,  thus  raising  the  cost  of  manufacture  of 
our  line  of  goods,  as  well  as  many  others,  thus  making  it  more  impos- 
sible to  compete  with  foreign-made  ginger  ales,  etc.,  which  are  very 
much  favored  as  it  is,  in  fact  so  much  so  that  American  goods  of  this 
kind  can  not  comj)ete  now,  much  less  so  if  the  prices  of  corks  are  raised 
by  high  tariff 

Sachs-Pruden  Ginger  Ale  Company, 
Edward  Sachs,  Manager. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  January  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  large  consumers  of  corks  we  take  the  liberty  to  petition  your 
committee  to  reduce  the  present  duty  on  corks,  for  we  find  that  the 
consumers  of  the  said  article  will  be  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the 
American  manufacturers  if  the  present  duty  should  remain,  and  with  an 
increased  duty  they  would  certainly  have  everything  their  own  way, 
and  we  humbly  pray  your  committee  to  give  the  consumers  reasonable 
protection. 

The  L.  Hosier  Brewing  Company. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  beg  leave  to  appeal  to  you  for  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  doty  on  corks.  This  article  is,  as  you  well  know,  of  great 
importance  to  many  branches  of  industry,  and  the  price  thereof  is,  in 
consequence  of  the  present  rate  of  duty,  exclusively  controlled  by  the 
powerful  combination  of  manufacturers  in  this  country.  We  under- 
stand that  they,  not  satisfied  with  the  present  rate,  desire  even  an 
xnrarease  of  the  same,  and  sliould  they  be  successful  in  this  they  would 
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have  an  undisputed  monopoly,  as  their  only  restraint,  the  competition 
of  imported  corks,  would  then  be  entirely  removed.  At  the  present 
rate  of  duty  they  already  charge  enormously  high  prices,  greatly  to  the 
commercial  injury  of  the  consumers,  which  would  fully  justify  the 
desired  reduction,  while  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  would  simply 
deliver  the  consumers,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  manufacturers,  having  no  restraint  whatever  by  the  shutting  out 
entirely  of  any  foreign  competition. 

The  Windisch  Muhlhauser  Brewing  Company, 
By  H.  Muhlhauser,  Vice-President. 


Boston,  Mass.,  January  8, 1897, 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  desirability  (from  a  large  con- 
sumer's standpoint)  of  reducing  the  present  rate  on  corks,  especially 
bottle  corks,  the  price  of  which  is  out  of  proportion  with  the  foreign 
market.  As  we  do  not  raise  any  cork  wood  in  our  country  we  think 
the  tariff  on  the  same  should  be  nominal  only. 

Habich  &  Co. 


Denver,  Colo.,  January  5,  1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  for  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  corks.     Our  object  in  writing  to  you  is: 

(1)  We  use  a  considerable  amount  of  corks. 

(2)  We  understand  that  there  is  a  combination  formed  to  prevent  a 
reduction  and  to  have  the  rate  increased  with  no  other  object  but  to 
control  the  market. 

The  Neef  Bros.  Brewing  Company, 
By  LoN  Pfeiffer. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  January  9, 1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  ask  your  committee  for  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  corks. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  formed  a  combination  (really  a 
trust)  and  absolutely  control  the  price  of  corks,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  pay  whatever  prices  they  are  pleased  to  ask.  The  only  competition 
now  is  from  foreign  dealers,  and  should  the  rate  be  increased  it  would 
be  adding  just  that  much  profit  for  the  American  combine  at  our 
expense,  as  dealers  and  bottlers,  without  increasing  the  revenue  to  the 
Government.  If  the  price  is  raised  10  per  cent  or  more  it  actually 
comes  directly  out  of  our  pockets,  for  the  reason  that  we  can  not  add 
that  apparently  small  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  corks  to  the  price  of 
our  bottled  goods,  and  yet  in  the  course  of  time  it  amounts  to  quite  a 
sum. 

This  combine  of  American  manufacturers  has  grown  immensely 
wealthy  and  are  not  entitled  to  any  further  protection. 

Louis  Zapp  &  Co. 
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Communications  of  similar  purport  were  received  from  Adam  Dill- 
man,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Philip  Riley,  of  Taunton,  Mass.;  F.  X. 
Schinipeler  &  Sons  and  Marion  E.  Taylor,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Koppitz-Melchers  Brewing  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


rrRECHACKERS. 

I  Paragraph  323.) 

STATEMENT    SUBMITTED  IN   BEHALF  OF    VARIOUS   IMPORTING 

FIRMS. 

Washington,  January  11, 1897. 

COMlVnTTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  undersigned,  importers  of  firecrackers,  herewith  respectfully 
urge  upon  your  committee  the  adoption  of  the  following  amendments 
in  Schedule  N  of  the  said  tariff  act  of  August  28,  1894: 

In  paragraph  328  expunge  the  words  "  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  and 
substitute  "3  cents  per  pound." 

In  support  of  the  contention  of  the  undersigned  that  the  duty  on 
firecrackers  in  the  new  tariff  bill  be  made  specific,  instead  of  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent,  and  that  such  a  change  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  American  manufacturers  and  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
home  industries,  we  would  submit  the  following: 

Under  the  McKinley  bill  the  duty  was  8  cents  per  jjound,  but  this 
duty  proved  to  be  prohibitive  for  a  large  number  of  cannon  crackers 
usually  imported,  and  if  the  duties  were  restored  to  this  high  figure 
the  object  of  the  new  tariff  (as  far  as  this  article  is  concerned)  would 
be  defeated,  as  it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  revenue  instead  of  increas- 
ing it. 

The  present  duty  is  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A  duty  of  3  cents  per 
pound  is  a  good  deal  more  on  the  average,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  article  can  stand  such  a  duty,  which  would  be  about  24  cents  on  a 
box  of  small  crackers,  compared  to  about  12  to  15  cents  according  to 
cost  now. 

We  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  whatever  is  going  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  increase  of  duty  on  firecrackers  that  it  may  be  kept  pri- 
vate and  not  be  published  until  the  very  last  moment  to  avoid  a  repe- 
tition of  the  overimportation  wliich  happened  in  1890.  Many  outsiders, 
as  it  will  be  remembered,  were  then  speculating  in  almost  any  kind  of 
merchandise,  aiid  as  a  result  the  revenues  fell  off'  under  the  McKinley 
act  for  several  years. 

By  the  time  the  new  tariff  bill  will  go  into  effect  the  trade  for  fire- 
crackers (which  is  for  the  Fourth  of  July)  will  be  over,  and  as  long  as 
there  is  any  uncertainty  about  the  duty  not  even  the  importers  will 
care  to  carry  a  large  amount  of  firecrackers  over  July  4. 

Geo.  O.  Glavis,  Attorney. 

Representing  Messrs.  Champion  &  Staudinger,  J.  D.  Bordlinger, 
C.  V.  Pustau,  importers,  New  York. 
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SMOKELESS  POWDER. 

(Paragraph  325.) 

STATEMENT  OF  VARIOUS   MANUFACTURERS  PRAYING  FOR 
AN  INCREASE  OF  DUTY. 

January  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  lay  before  you  for  consideration  the  matter  of  daty  on 
smokeless  powder. 

At  present  a  specific  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  is  imposed.  This,  in 
our  opinion,  should  be  increased  to  at  least  15  cents  per  pound,  and  for 
the  following  reasons : 

(1)  Smokeless  powder  is  essentially  a  luxury  as  far  as  individual 
buyers  are  concerned,  and  not  necessary  as  a  raw  product  for  any 
manufacture. 

(2)  Its  use  in  this  country,  other  than  for  the  Grovernment,  is  strictly 
limited,  being  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain  in  the  aggregate  not  over,  say, 
from  300,000  to  350,000  pounds  per  annum,  or  scarcely  more  than  a 
product  sufficient  to  maintain  two  or  three  small  plants  in  economical 
operation. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  if  plants  are  to  be  maintained  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  smokeless  powder  for  the  Government,  that  American 
manufacturers  continue  to  receive  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of 
the  patronage  of  the  commercial  buyers  in  order  that  they  may  be  jus- 
tified in  maintaining  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  military  powder. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  the  development  of 
smokeless  military  powders  in  this  country  because  it  has  already  been 
fully  discussed  in  the  several  reports  of  the  different  departments. 

The  present  low  duty  permits  foreign  manufacturers  to  sell  to  their 
limited  trade  abroad  smokeless  sporting  powder  at  very  good  prices 
and  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  in  this  country  at  practically  their  mill 
cost,  plus  cost  of  freight,  in  order  to  keep  their  works  ruDuing  econom- 
ically. Hence  our  request  for  consideration  of  the  matter  of  increased 
duty, 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
Laflin  &  Eand  Powder  Company, 
J.  A.  Hardrel,  Fresident. 

MATCHES. 

(Paragraph  326.) 

VICE-PRESIDENT  HAMELL,  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY  MATCH  COMPANY, 
CALLS  ATTENTION  TO  JAPANESE  COMPETITION. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Our  city  of  Camden  has  four  large  match  factories,  employing  more 
than  500  hands,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $450,000.  Today  but 
one  plant  is  running,  and  that  one  is  losing  money,  and  all  because  for- 
eign matches  are  being  imported  into  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  20 
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cents  per  gross  from  Japan,  when  it  costs  us  40  cents  per  gross  to  produce 
them  here.  I  speak  of  the  most  salable  size — the  small  box  coutaiuing 
60  matches  to  the  box. 

The  Diamond  Match  Company  has  erected  at  Liverpool  a  large 
plant  costing  $1,000,000,  and  they  are  satisfied  to  have  the  present 
Wilson  tarilf.  We  are  not  connected  in  any  manner  with  trusts  or 
pools,  but  we  can  not  compete  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe. 

H.  B.  Hamell, 
Vice-President  New  Jersey  Match  Comj^any. 


CARTRIDGES. 

(Paragraph  327.) 

STATEMEirr  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.   ARTHUR  BRITTAN,  OF 
PITTSBURG,  PA.,  OBJECTING  TO  HIGHER  DUTY. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  January  5, 1897. 

OOMTVnTTEE   ON   WAYS  AND   MEANS: 

Recognizing  your  ability  and  fairness,  we  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  one  of  the  most  objectionable  trusts  and  their  methods  of 
doing  business  at  an  immense  profit  to  themselves,  of  over  100  per  cent — 
the  Cartridge  Trust,  made  up  of  the  Winchester  Cartridge  Company, 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  and  United  States  Cartridge  Com- 
pany, who  have  combined  to  sell  their  goods  at  a  profit  of  over  100  per 
cent  by  making  every  large  dealer  who  handles  these  goods  in  the 
United  States  sign  a  yearly  contract  agreeing  to  pay  them  a  certain 
price  for  their  goods  and  at  the  same  time  binding  themselves  to  buy 
no  goods  that  can  compete  with  the  line  of  goods  made  by  these  houses. 
On  condition  that  this  contract  is  carried  out  they  receive  an  extra  dis- 
count or  salary,  which  is  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  forfeited  if  at 
any  time  duriug  the  year  they  should  buy  any  other  line  of  goods  sim- 
ilar to  those  made  by  the  trust.  The  duty  on  these  goods  from  Canada 
or  elsewhere  being  35  per  cent,  together  with  the  Introduction  of  their 
trade,  whicli  they  have  held  by  refusing  to  allow  their  patrons  to  buy 
elsewhere,  they  are  enabled  to  keep  out  foreign  competition. 

The  price  made  on  rim  cartridges  by  them  to  the  trade  is  at  a  regular 
list,  less  50,  10,  and  5  oft",  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  salary  ollered 
amounts  to  another  10  per  cent,  making  price  the  wholesale  merchant 
can  buy  at  50,  10,  5,  and  10  off.  The  Dominion  Cartridge  Company,  of 
Canada,  makes  a  similar  line  of  goods,  and,  in  order  to  merely  meet  com- 
petition and  allow  the  duty  of  35  per  cent,  it  is  necessary  to  sell  these 
goods  in  Canada  at  70  and  10  off  the  same  list,  and  at  this  price  the 
American  merchant  can  buy  all  he  may  desire.  Instead  of  paying  a 
duty  on  70  and  10  off  the  (jovernment  demands  a  duty  on  these  goods 
at  same  list  at  60  off,  which  is  certainly  wrong  and  harsh.  The 
Dominion  Cartridge  Company,  in  order  to  sell  its  goods  in  this  country 
and  overcome  the  prejudice  that  this  trust  has  raised  against  its  goods, 
not  only  has  to  meet  the  prices  of  the  trust,  but,  to  introduce  its  goods, 
offers  an  inducement. 

We  therefore  ask  that  these  matters  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and,  when  you  consider  the  duty  of  35  per  cent  is  added  to  each  $4 
instead  of  being  added  to  $-J.85,  you  will  see  the  hardship  imposed 
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upon  those  dealers  of  these  goods  who  wish  to  buy  abroad.  By  exam- 
ining into  the  amount  of  duties  received  on  this  line  of  goods  you  will 
find  that  it  is  very  small,  while,  if  what  we  ask  is  granted  and  the 
duties  are  added  to  the  price  we  can  buy  from  oar  Canada  neighbors,  a 
very  much  greater  amount  of  money  will  be  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment. By  so  doing  the  trust  would  suffer  loss  in  its  profits,  but  every 
dealer  and  sporting  man  would  be  enabled  to  buy  his  goods  at  a  fair 
price. 

Arthur  Brittan, 
Of  Brittan,  Graham  &  Mathes  Co. 

BLASTrN^G  CAPS. 

(Paragraph  327.) 

THE  METALLIC  MANTIFACTUEING  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YORK,  ASKS 
FOR  SPECIFIC  DUTY  PER  GRAM  OF  COMPOUND. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  29, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts  in  regard  to 
blasting  caps  or  detonators,  section  327  (which  are  used  for  mining, 
engineering,  and  artillery  purposes,  especially  for  firing  dynamite  and 
gun  cotton) : 

(1)  It  takes  to  make  1,000  No.  3  blasting  caps  just  1  gallon  of  188 
degrees  alcohol  (combined  with  other  ingredients),  whether  made  in 
this  country  or  Europe. 

(2)  The  internal  revenue  tax  on  these  1,000  No.  3  blasting  caps  is  on 
1  gallon  proof  spirits  100  degrees,  tax  $1.10;  88  degrees  above  proof 
added,  97  cents;  which  makes  the  tax  on  1  gallon  188  degrees  alcohol 
$2.07. 

(3)  The  foreign  manufacturers  pay  no  internal-revenue  tax  on  nlcohol. 
The  Wilson  bill  gave  us  a  specific  duty  of  $2.07  per  thousand  caps, 

which  on  the  Ko.  3  is  the  exact  offset  of  the  internal-revenue  tax,  and 
is  equal  to  a  trifle  over  three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  gram  of  chemical 
compound  contained  in  each  cap.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  vary- 
ing sizes  of  caps,  and  puts  us  to  a  great  disadvantage  in  regard  to  caps 
which  ai'e  larger  than  No.  3  and  contain  more  alcohol.  We  therefore 
desire  your  committee  to  make  a  specific  duty  of  seven-sixteenths  of  a 
cent  per  giam  of  chemical  compound  on  all  blasting  caps. 

The  No.  3  cap  contains  540  grams,  the  No.  4,  650  grams  of  com- 
pound, and  so  on  up.  The  duty  on  the  No.  3,  at  seven-sixteenths  of  a 
cent  per  gram  of  compound,  would  be  $2.36  per  1,000  caps,  affording 
us  a  protection  of  only  29  cents  per  1,000  caps. 

The  Metallic  Cap  Manufacturing  Company. 

MUSICAL  ES^STRTJMElSrTS. 

(Paragraph  326^.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  R.  B.  GREGORY,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 
Mr.  Gregory  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  will  not  take  two  minutes.    I  am  here  representing  the  importers  and 
manufacturers  of  musical  instruments.   I  am  not  asking  for  any  increase 
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or  decrease  in  the  duties  on  tho,«e  goods.  In  the  bill  of  1890  the  clause 
relating  to  musical  instruments  was  stricken  out  and  the  goods  then 
came  in  under  the  basket  clause,  and  that  caused  demoralization.  It 
allowed  the  goods  to  come  in  at  different  rates  at  different  ports. 

We  ask  that  paragraph  326J  be  allowed  to  remain  substantially  as  it 
is,  you  gentlemen  setting  whatever  rate  of  duty  you  see  fit.  We  do 
not  ask  for  a  higher  or  lower  rate  of  duty.  I,  especially,  as  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments,  am  willing  you  should 
put  on  any  rate  of  duty  you  see  fit. 

The  CnAiEMAN.  You  regard  the  present  rate  of  duty  as  sufficient  t 

Mr.  Gregory.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  purposes  of  revenue  and  other  purposes t 

Mr.  Gregory.  I  would  only  make  this  suggestion :  If  you  advance 
the  duty  you  advance  it  to  35  per  cent,  because  if  a  smaller  advance  is 
made  it  falls  on  the  importer.  A  smaller  advance  would  be  too  small 
to  add  to  the  selling  jjrice  and  it  would  fall  on  the  importer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  for  manufacturers  or  importers? 

Mr.  Gregory.  Both,  being  both  myself. 

Mr.  Gregory  filed  the  following  petitions  from  musical -instrument 
importers  and  manufacturers  in  New  York  and  Chicago: 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

To  the  honoralU  Committee  on  Wayt  and  Means : 

The  tariif  act  of  1890  did  not  specifically  mention  musical  instruments. 

The  goods,  therefore,  had  to  come  under  general  clauses  and  pay  duty  according  to 
the  material  of  chief  value.  This  caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  permitted 
unfairness  in  classification. 

The  tariff  act  of  1894  mentioned  musical  instruments  specifically  as  follows : 

"326^.     Musical  instruments  or  parts  thereof  (except  pianoforte  actions  and  parts 
thereof),  strings  for  musical  instrunients  not  otherwise  enumerated,  cases  for  musical 
instruments,  pitch  pipes,  tuning  forks,  tuning  hammers,  and  metronomes,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem." 
and  under  this  clause  all  importers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  treated  alike. 

The  undersigned  importers  aud  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments  beg  to  say 
that  they  do  not  care  what  rate  of  duty  may  be  imposed  by  the  proposed  new  tariff 
but  do  urgently  request  your  committee  to  make  the  rate  plain  and  unequivocal  by 
giving  the  goods  a  paragraph  in  the  act  substantially  as  above. 

The  William  Tonk  &  Bro.  Co., 

Charles  J.  Tonk,  Vice-President, 

(And  19  others.) 

Similar  petitions,  with  an  aggregate  of  42  importers  and  manufac- 
turers of  musical  instruments  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  places, 
were  received  by  the  committee. 


BARREL  ORGANS. 

(Paragraph  326i). 

MEMORIAL   OF  CITIZENS   OF    TONA WANDA,  N.  Y.,  RELATIVE   TO 
THE  TONA  WANDA  BARREL  ORGAN  FACTORY. 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  January  1, 1897. 
To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  employers,  residents  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  and  citizens  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  would  most 
respectfully  represent  to  your  committee  that  during  the  summer  of 
1893  Eugene  de  Kleist  began  the  manufacture  of  barrel  organs  at 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  under  the  style  The  North  Tonawanda  Barrel 
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Organ  Factory,  and  invested  a  large  amount  in  premises,  buildings, 
machinery,  and  appliances  for  such  manufacture;  that  previous  to 
that  time  the  manufacture  of  barrel  organs  had  not  been  conducted  in 
this  country,  as  your  petitioners  are  informed;  that  until  the  fall  of 
1894  said  factory  employed  a  large  number  of  men,  most  of  whom  were 
skilled  mechanics;  that  since  the  fall  of  1894,  owing,  as  it  is  alleged, 
to  inadequate  tariff  protection,  the  business  of  said  factory  has 
decreased  and  the  number  of  employees  has  been  reduced  until  now 
only  from  twelve  to  twenty  are  there  employed. 

Your  petitioners  are  informed  that  Mr.  deKleist  contemplates  apply- 
ing to  your  committee  for  a  recommendation  for  increased  tariff  protec- 
tion for  his  products.  We  ask  your  serious  consideration  of  his  case, 
as  the  closing  of  this  industry  would  mean  loss  to  our  country  as  well 
as  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  memorial  is  signed  by  Beuj.  L.  Eaud  and  300  others. 

AFFIDAVIT   OF   WILLIAM   HERSCHELL. 

I,  William  Herschell,  of  New  York  City,  presently  residing  at  North  Tonawanda 
N.  Y.,  would  beg  to  make  the  following  statement  under  affidavit: 

Since  May,  1893,  until  recently,  I  held  the  agency  for  carousel  organs,  playing  by 
mechanical  device,  as  manufactured  by  the  North  Tonawanda  barrel  organ  factory, 
Eug,  de  Kleist,  proprietor,  of  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  I  carried  on  my  business  at 
Bridge  street,  and  later  on  at  corner  Wliitehall  and  Pearl  streets,  New  York  City. 
This  manufactory  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  The  industry  is  new 
to  the  United  States. 

In  my  efforts  to  introduce  these  musical  instruments  I  found  the  comi^etition  from 
foreign  countries,  after  the  present  tariff  law  came  in  operation,  was  so  keen  and 
powerful  that  it  was  impossible  to  compete  with  importers.  The  result  was  I  was 
unable  to  do  business  and  had  to  retire.     The  loss  financially  was  very  heavy. 

1  am  of  opinion  a  higher  tariff  giving  better  jyrotection  would  be  the  means  of  fos- 
tering and  building  up  this  new  industry  in  our  country,  because  prospective  pur- 
chasers readily  admitted  the  instruments  I  offered  for  sale  were  equal  to,  and  in 
certain  points  superior  to,  the  imported  article,  but  preferred  to  buy  in  the  cheaper 
market. 

Wm.  Herschell. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Niagara  County, 
this  9th  day  of  January,  1897. 
[seal.]  Benj.  L.  Rand, 

Notary  Public,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

ENTITLED  TO  RELIEF. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

Mr.  Eugene  de  Kleist  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
only  barrel  organ  manufactory  in  this  country.  By  barrel  organs  in 
this  connection  is  not  necessarily  meant  street  organs,  but  more  espe- 
cially orchestrions  for  private  houses,  libraries,  boats,  halls,  pleasure 
resorts,  places  of  amusement,  etc.,  there  being  one  orchestrion  in  New 
York  City  which  cost  $34,000  and  was  imported  from  Germany. 

It  is  estimated  that  since  the  Wilson  bill  went  into  effect  the  annual 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  this  class  of  musical  instruments 
has  been  about  $250,000,  being  brought  from  Germany,  Franco,  Eng- 
land, and  Austria. 

Mr.  de  Kleist  established  his  manufactory  at  North  Tonawanda  in 
1893,  and  was  doing  a  prosperous  and  rapidly  increasing  business  until 
the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill.     All  the  raw  material  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture was  produced  in  this  country.    Under  the  McKinley  tariff  of 
T  H 118 
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35  per  cent  tliis  establishment  was  in  a  fair  way  to  build  up  a  new 
industry  at  the  expense  of  foreign  countries.  There  is  no  reason  why 
under  a  proper  taritf  these  goods  should  not  be  manufactured  entirely 
in  the  United  States.  From  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill 
the  customers  of  Mr.  de  Kleist  stopped  ordering  from  his  establishment 
and  went  back  to  the  importers. 

Mr.  de  Kleist  was  forced  to  discharge  his  large  force  of  skilled  arti- 
sans, retaining  only  twelve  hands,  and  these  have  not  been  working  full 
time,  but  only  as  an  occasional  order  presented  Itself. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  industry  in  the  United  States.  Before  Mr. 
de  Kleist  began  the  manufacture  these  goods  were  all  imported,  and 
necessarily  must  continue  to  be  unless  a  proper  duty  is  placed  upon 
foreign  makes. 

Mr.  de  Kleist  has  paid  his  workmen  from  three  to  five  times  as  much 
as  is  paid  the  labor  in  Germany  which  makes  the  same  instruments. 

For  some  reason,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  while  the 
McKinley  duty  on  musical  instruments  was  45  per  cent,  yet  an  arbitrary 
ruling  was  made  in  the  case  of  barrel  organs  and  orchestrions  of  35  per 
cent,  which  never  was  sufficient  to  really  encourage  the  industry.  It 
would  seem  that  barrel  organs  and  orchestrions  should  be  classified 
under  a  45  per  cent  specific  tariff. 

I  have  ventured  to  write  you  thus  at  length,  because  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  de  EJeist  is  entitled  to  fair  and  just  protective  relief. 

Waenek  Miller. 


ba:nd  instruments. 

(Paragraph  326 J.) 

STATEMENT    SUBMITTED    IN    BEHALF    OF    THE   HENRY  DISTIN 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

WiLLiAMSPORT,  Pa.,  January  11,  1897, 
CoionTTEB  ON  Ways  and  Means: 

Prior  to  formulation  of  the  McKinley  bill  I  had  a  consultation  with 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Hon.  William 
McKinley,  relative  to  the  subject  of  a  protective  tariff  on  brass  band 
musical  instruments.  The  facts  I  presented  to  him  at  that  time  were 
sufficiently  strong  and  convincing  to  warrant  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
bill  subsequently  submitted  to  Congress,  known  as  the  McKinley  bill, 
and  which  gave  to  the  manufacturers  of  brass  band  instruments  the 
protection  sought  by  them  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
successful  continuance  of  this  industry  in  this  country. 

This  protective  tariff",  however,  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  passage 
of  the  "for-revenue-only"  bill,  and  known  as  the  AVilson  bill,  which 
succeeded  in  not  only  almost  bankrupting  the  National  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  impairing  its  credit  abroad  but  also  succeeded 
in  closing  many  of  the  largest  and  best  industries  of  the  United  States, 
entailing  misery  and  suffering  throughout  the  land. 

The  industry  which  I  represent  has  not  been  an  exception.  It  was 
only  through  a  great  reduction  of  wages,  a  reduction  of  forces,  and  a 
reduction  of  time  that  we  succeeded  in  weathering  the  panic  following 
the  ])assage  of  the  Wilson  bill. 

What  we  now  retjuire  to  place  us  again  in  a  position  to  successfully 
operate  our  plant  and  restore  to  our  mechanics  the  wages  due  America's 
skilled  workmen  is  a  protective  duty  of  50  i)er  cent  ad  valorem  on  brass 
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band  instrumeuts  aud  parts  thereof,  finished  or  unfinished.  The  ground 
upon  which  we  are  warranted  in  asking  this  duty  is  the  difterence  in 
wages  paid  to  this  class  of  workmen  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

To  the  skilled  workmen  in  our  employ  we  had  paid,  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  the  sum  of  $3.33  per  day,  for  this  same 
class  of  labor  abroad  from  90  cents  to  $1.15  a  day  is  paid. 

In  the  construction  of  a  brass  band  instrument  it  is  the  labor  that 
enters  principally  into  its  cost,  about  90  per  cent  representing  labor, 
the  balance  material.  In  speaking  to  one  of  our  best  workman  a  short 
time  since  who  has  worked  in  many  of  the  factories  in  Europe,  he 
stated  that  the  very  best  wages  he  or  the  best  makers  of  instruments 
could  command  abroad  was  from  $5  to  $6  dollars  per  week.  To  these 
artisans  we  have  been  paying  $20  per  week. 

You  will  therefore  readily  see  that  in  asking  50  per  cent  duty  we  ask 
for  nothing  unreasonable,  only  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  pay  our  work- 
men fair  wages  and  a  chance  to  at  least  compete  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer for  a  portion  of  the  business  of  this  country. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  foregoing  facts  to  you  for  the  considera- 
tion of  your  committee,  trusting  that  they  will  meet  with  the  consider- 
ation due  them  by  a  committee  striving  to  reopen  and  revive  industries 
paralyzed  by  the  adoption  of  laws  savoring  of  free  trade  and  revenue- 
only  ideas. 

Brua  0.  Keefer, 
General  Manager,  Henry  JDistin  Manufacturing  Company. 

OCARINAS. 

(Paragraph  326^.) 

Millers  Corners,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 

December  31,  1896, 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

I  am  the  manufacturer  of  a  musical  instrument  made  of  clay  called 
the  ocarina.  I  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  in  this  country,  and  it  has 
cost  me  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money. 

Under  the  McKinley  tariff  it  was  fairly  *'emunerative,  but  under  the 
Wilson  reduction  of  tariff  I  was  compelled  to  discharge  aU  my  hands, 
as  the  potters  of  Europe,  working  at  that  business,  receive  only  $3  or 
$4  per  week.  You  will  see  that  no  American  laborer  can  compete  with 
those  prices. 

I  therefore  ask  your  honorable  body  to  consider  my  case  in  readjust- 
ing the  tariff.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  these  instruments  were 
introduced  as  decorated  earthenware,  but  under  the  Wilson  tariff  they 
were  imported  as  musical  instruments. 

EUDOLPH  TESOHNEE. 

piA^s^o  actio:n^s. 

WESSELL,  NICKEL  &  GROSS,  OF  NEW  YORK,  ASK  TO  HAVE  THEIR 
INDUSTRY  SPECIALLY  ENUMERATED. 

New  York,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  call  to  your  notice  that  piano  actions  are  not  specified  in 
the  present  tariff.  It  is  certainly  a  manufacturing  industry  of  consid- 
erable imj)ortance,  and  should  have  recognition  in  the  bill  you  are  now 
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preparing  to  avoid  possible  errors  iu  the  customs.  Piano  actions  being 
made  of  metals,  woods,  felts,  cloths,  etc.,  might  be  passed  as  musical 
instruments;  metal,  chief  value,  45  per  cent,  or  manufactures  of  wood, 
35  per  cent.  Therefore  we  respectfully  request  to  be  classified  in  your 
tariff  schedule  as  piano  actions,  at  a  rate  of  duty  not  less  than  45  per 
cent. 

Wessell,  Nickel  &  Geoss. 

FEATHERS. 

(Paragraph  3286,  and  free  list,  paragraph  477.) 

SAMUEL  WILLS  &  CO.,  OF  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  SUBMIT  SUGGESTIONS 
AS  TO  KATES  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  11, 189?. 

Dear  Sir:  We  write  you  this  letter  regarding  a  change  in  the  tariff 
on  feathers,  which  we  believe  would  be  beneficial  to  the  home  products. 

There  are  large  quantities  of  feathers  and  downs  for  bedding  pur- 
poses imported,  most  of  which  come  in  free  of  duty.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  feathers  are  collected  in  China,  taken  to  Germany, 
partially  cleaned  and  all  the  down  taken  out  of  the  ft^athers,  and  the 
product  sold  as  feathers  or  down.  The  feathers  are  of  a  very  low  class 
indeed.  Many  feathers  are  imported  from  other  parts  of  Europe  and 
they  are  all  of  very  low  grades.  Just  why  this  poor  trash  should  be 
allowed  to  come  into  the  country  and  compete  with  the  American  prod- 
uct, is  what  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  us.  There  is  quite  a  large 
business  d(me  in  feathers  and  downs,  and  the  home  product  is  suffering 
at  the  hands  of  this  foreign  trash. 

While  we  believe  that  feathers  of  a  certain  grade,  so-called  "dressed" 
feathers,  are  dutiable,  we  are  under  the  impression  that  very  few  come 
in  in  other  than  the  "crude"  state,  even  though  they  may  have  been 
partially  "dressed"  or  cleaned. 

We  are  not  experts  in  the  making  of  tariff  rates,  but  our  views  are 
as  follows :  A  great  many  of  the  feathers  imported  into  this  country 
are  colored  duck  feathers,  either  sent  direct  from  China  or  via  German 
ports.  If  coming  from  China,  they  are  very  dirty ;  if  from  German  ports, 
they  have  been  partially  cleaned  and  all  the  down  extracted  from  them. 
These  feathers  range  in  price  from  15  to  25  cents  per  pound,  as  to 
quality.  Our  domestic  colored  duck  feathers,  far  superior  to  the  foreign 
duck,  are  worth  25  cents.  They  can  not  compete  with  the  foreign  duck. 
We  think  there  should  be  a  specific  duty  of  at  least  10  cents  per  pound 
on  the  imported  duck  feathers.  There  are  also  large  quantities  of 
so-called  white  goose  feathers  imported  from  abroad,  of  a  very  low 
grade,  from  which  the  down  has  all  been  extracted.  Prices  on  the 
white  goose,  imported,  range  from  20  to  35  cents  per  pound.  Our 
domestic  white  goose  feathers,  far  superior  to  the  imported,  are  now 
worth  35  cents  per  pound.  In  our  experience  of  thirty  years  in  the 
feather  business,  we  have  never  known  domestic  feathers  so  low  in  price 
as  they  are  at  present.  We  believe  there  should  be  a  specific  duty  of 
10  to  15  cents  per  pound  on  imported  goose  feathers.  Large  quantities 
of  so-called  gray  down  are  imported  into  tliis  country  at  })rice8  ranging 
from  30  to  50  cents  a  pound.  Tliey  are  largely  adulterated  with  chicken 
down  of  little  value.  Also  considerable  quantities  of  white  goose  down 
are  imported,  ranging  in  price  from  GO  cents  to  $1.    We  believe  there 
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should  be  a  specific  duty  on  these  goods  of  at  least  20  cents  on  the 
gray  downs  and  30  cents  on  the  goose  downs. 

We  believe  that  a  duty  on  feathers  will  enhance  the  value  of  domestic 
feathers  to  the  farmer  and  that  the  farmer  will  get  the  benefit. 

Sam'l  Wells  &  Co. 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTUEERS  UNDERSOLD. 

New  York,  December  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  Sched- 
ule N,  paragraph  328;  also  to  free  list,  paragraph  477,  "feathers  and 
down  for  beds,"  which  compels  us  and  other  manufacturers  of  feathers 
and  down  for  beds  to  compete  with  Asiatic  and  European  labor. 

We  import  most  of  our  feathers  from  China  in  the  raw  state,  from 
which  we  extract  the  down  and  dress  the  feathers  for  the  trade,  the 
same  as  Europeans,  but  with  their  cheap  labor,  as  well  as  in  China, 
they  can  dress  and  extract  the  down  much  cheaper  than  we  can;  there- 
fore they  come  and  undersell  us  in  our  own  market,  whereas  if  we  had 
a  small  protective  duty  of,  say,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  we  could  be 
better  able  to  compete  with  them  and  hold  them  back,  and  give  our 
American  labor  the  benefit  of  same. 

International  Feather  and  Down  Company, 
C.  Du  Brul,  Treasurer. 

ARTITICIAX  FLOWERS. 

(Paragraph  328.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  A.  COLLET,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Mr.  Collet  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
here  are  some  artificial  flowers  [exhibiting  sample  of  artificial  flowers]. 
There  are  250  and  upward  of  manufacturers  who  were  engaged  in  this 
industry.  The  wages  which  are  taken  away  from  American  labor  in 
this  industry  by  reason  of  inadequate  protection  amount  to  $2,000,000 
per  year.  This  industry  has  never  been  presented  to  Congress  because 
when  I  came  to  this  country,  twenty-six  years  ago,  those  engaged  in 
this  business  found  ample  protection  in  the  slow  means  of  transporta- 
tion which  then  existed.  That  was  all  the  protection  they  wanted  then. 
Now  our  case  is  difl'erent  from  many  you  have  heard  or  perhaps  will 
hear.  Our  raw  materials  during  the  McKinley  law  bore  a  duty  of  50 
and  60  per  cent.  Under  the  present  tariff  bill  the  raw  materials  have 
averaged  a  duty  of  42^  per  cent.  The  goods  here  [exhibiting]  are 
imported  upon  a  basis  of  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  are  your  raw  materials? 

Mr.  Collet.  Silk,  satins,  velvet,  plushes,  very  tine  muslin,  etc.  Even 
these  raw  materials  [exhibiting  samples]  are  French  makes.  They  con- 
trol the  making  of  these  goods.  These  goods  have  been  made  in  cer- 
tain families  for  generations  and  we  can  not  touch  them.  Every  flower 
manufacturer  that  produces  a  leaf  has  to  buy  these  goods.  We  can 
not  import  these  goods  at  the  schedule  rate  of  40  or  50  per  cent  because 
they  are  colored  goods. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  trouble,  then,  is  getting  your  raw  materials'? 
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Mr.  Collet.  Yes.  Our  raw  material  has  to  pay  a  duty  of  12i  per 
cent  more  than  our  flowers  are  allowed.  Here  is  a  sample  of  nainsook 
which  costs  90  cents  a  yard  in  New  York.  It  is  used  for  making  flowers. 
Here  is  an  article  made  from  it.  Here  is  the  imported  article  and  here 
is  my  imitation  [exhibiting  samples]. 

I  have  been  long  in  business.  Other  manufacturers  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  business  because,  even  making  a  tine  grade  of  goods,  they 
have  been  importing  more  and  more,  and  we  can  not  touch  this  cheap 
class  of  stufl^',  and  many  have  been  driven  out  of  the  business.  To- 
day we  have  not  a  flower  maker  that  knows  her  profession  that  did  not 
get  more  in  1874  or  1875.     It  is  entirely  a  luxury. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  the  duty  of  50  per  cent  as  provided 
in  the  act  of  1890? 

Mr.  Collet.  We  want  it.  Our  raw  material  will  be  50  and  60  also, 
and  the  labor  in  making  the  article  is  at  least  60  per  cent.  There  are 
factories  enough  in  the  United  States  to-day  to  supply  all  the  consump- 
tion of  this  country. 

Mr.  Tawne Y.  Do  you  import  all  your  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Collet.  Ninety  per  cent  of  it.  There  is  nothing  that  allows 
undervaluation  any  more  than  this.  Here  is  an  article  [exhibiting]  I 
am  now  manufacturing  that  can  be  retailed  for  15  cents.  There  is  no 
telling  whether  it  is  worth  15  or  12  cents  unless  a  person  is  expert  in 
the  matter.  The  Government  has  just  recovered  $15,000  from  one  con- 
cern by  reason  of  undervaluation. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  frame  a  specific  duty 
covering  this? 

Mr.  Collet.  Allow  me  to  mention  this  point,  because  I  want  to  bring 
that  up  in  reference  to  a  specific  duty.  The  specific  duty  means  this: 
It  will  amount  to  about  150  per  cent  on  some  goods  and  not  above  25 
or  40  per  cent  on  the  finest  goods.  These  fine  goods  we  are  willing  to 
let  come  in,  because  they  are  specialties.  They  are  works  of  art.  All 
other  classes  of  goods  we  can  make.  We  want  this  fine  class  of  goods 
to  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  the  importations  were  but  $200,000  more 
in  1896  than  in  1893,  and  yet  the  revenue  fell  ofl"  $170,000. 

Mr.  Collet.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  while  the  imports  have  been  increased,  that  the  goods  became  so 
cheap 

Mr.  Tawney.  Since  1894,  due  to  the  reduction  of  wages  of  those 
employed  in  making  them. 

Mr.  Collet.  Yes,  sir;  considerably. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  the  other  element  of  cheapness? 

Mr.  Collet.  Chinese  labor  on  the  other  side.  It  is  hard  for  us  to 
compete  with  that  poorly  paid  labor.  We  have  decreased  our  labor  50 
per  cent  in  the  last  few  years.  Our  employees  are  not  making  over  $5 
a  week  and  not  working  over  three  months  a  year.  We  had  five  years 
ago  380  employees.    This  year  I  think  we  are  working  about  50  or  60. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  J.  A.  COLLET,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
ARTIFICLfliL  FLOWER  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  artificial  flower  manufiicturers  of  America  urgently  call  your 
attention  to  correct  the  discrimination  which  has  heretofore  existed 
against  American  manufacturers.    The  present  tariff  charges  on  imports 
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of  finished  flowers,  35  per  cent,  and  on  materials  for  making  same,  an 
average  of  42i  per  cent;  discrimination  12J  per  cent.  The  tariff  law  of 
1889  on  artificial  flowers  was  50  per  cent,  raw  materials  50,  and  60  per 
cent  on  some  particular  materials,  viz,  silk  fabrics,  thereby  also  dis- 
criminating. While  the  above-described  discrimination  refers  only  to 
what  is  known  to  flower  manufacturers  as  their  raw  material,  it  is 
important  to  state  that  the  discrimination  against  the  cost  of  labor  is 
considerably  larger.  The  average  pay  in  America  to  flower  makers 
is  fully  double  what  it  is  in  France  and  nearly  twice  what  it  is  in  either 
Germany  or  England. 

We  ask  for  a  specific  duty  of  $18  per  pound  instead  of  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  because  artificial  flowers  are  articles  which  greatly  facilitate 
undervaluations  which  have  occurred  in  the  past,  and  which  we  have 
reasons  to  believe  will  continue  to  occur. 

The  imports,  taken  from  statistics,  have  increased  nearly  50  per  cent 
in  1895  compared  with  1894—1894,  $1,604,327;  in  1895,  $2,397,789,  in 
foreign  values. 

STATEMENT   OF   FACTS. 

(1)  Imports  have  increased  on  account  of  discrimination  and  under- 
valuation. 

(2)  Twenty  thousand  wage  earners  are  dependent  upon  this  industry. 

(3)  There  are  over  250  manufacturers  awaiting  the  action  of  your 
committee,  all  of  which  are  not  putting  out  more  than  33  per  cent  of 
their  present  facilities. 

(4)  It  is  an  impossibility  for  flower  manufacturers  to  form  either 
combination  or  trust. 

(5)  Child  labor  is  considerably  utilized  in  Europe,  which  is  a  para- 
mount cause  for  cheap  flowers  being  imported  into  this  country. 

(6)  Artificial  flowers  are  articles  of  luxury  and  strictly  hand-made 
goods. 

(7)  Every  female  from  the  age  of  14  upward  does  not  spend  more 
than  50  cents  each  year  for  artificial  flowers. 

(8)  Flowers,  fruits,  grains,  etc.,  represent  wholly  80  per  cent  of  the 
imports  of  paragraph  328  of  the  present  tariff  law. 

(9)  Cost  of  flowers  is,  labor  60  per  cent,  materials,  etc.,  40  per  cent. 

(10)  Materials  for  making  flowers  are  silks,  satins,  plushes,  velvets, 
velveteens,  and  muslin  of  very  fine  grades,  also  numerous  other  mate- 
rials, all  of  which  are  specially  made  for  flower  manufacturers. 

(11)  About  30  importers  now  control  this  business  instead  of  250,  and 
in  the  near  future  more  manufacturers  should  divide  this  business  and 
give  an  immense  quantity  of  labor  to  American  wage  earners. 

(12)  A  specific  duty  should  prevail  so  as  to  avoid  undervaluations 
and  prevent  the  importation  of  pauper-made  flowers,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  the  income  of  the  Treasury  from  this  article  to  remain  about 
the  same  as  at  present  by  the  imports  of  very  fine  flowers  of  several 
foreign  specialties,  inclusive  of  the  anticipated  increase  of  imports  of 
flower  makers'  materials. 

(13)  Artificial  flowers,  whole  or  parts,  fruits,  grains,  peps,  etc.,  com- 
posed of  material  whatsoever,  suitable  for  millinery,  confectioners,  and 
decorations  of  all  descriptions,  should  be  a  separate  paragraph  and  be 
separated  from  feathers,  because  of  the  great  differences  in  their  respec- 
tive natures  and  so  named  raw  materials;  besides,  flowers  and  feathers 
are  manufactured  by  separate  makers  and  constructed  by  entirely  dif- 
ferent processes,  and  have  no  relations  whatsoever  in  their  shape  or 
form,  nor  any  comparisons  in  the  raw. 
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(14)  Artificial  flowers  imported  in  whole  or  parts  attached  to  any 
article  whatever  should  pay  its  rate  of  duty  separately  from  the  article 
thereto  attached,  except  when  imported  on  pattern  bonnets  of  value 
not  less  than  $15  each,  foreign  cost. 

(15)  This  industry  having  never  been  presented  to  Congress  before, 
therefore,  will  necessitate  the  careful  representation  of  the  nature  of 
the  goods  above  referred  to. 

J.  A.  Collet,  President. 


RUBBER  TUBING. 

New  Yoek,  N.  Y.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  "Wats  and  Means  : 

The  rubber  tubing  of  all  sizes,  used  by  artificial-tlower  makers,  toys, 
medical,  and  other  industries,  we  make.  This  rubber  pays  now  25  per 
cent  duty  ad  valorem.  The  rubber  substitute  which  goes  to  make  up 
this  article  is  also  25  per  cent.  The  composition  of  this  article  is: 
Eubber  substitute,  25  per  cent;  pure  rubber  gum,  25  percent.  We  ask 
for  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  on  this  article,  and  we  ask  for  rubber 
substitute  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

The  above  rate  should  be  alike  on  colored  and  uncolored  rubber. 

Mlllot  Beothees. 


JEWELRY. 

(Paragraph  336.) 

STATEMEin:   OF  HON.  E.  A.   MORSE,   A   REPRESENTATIVE   FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Mr.  Morse  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
there  are  several  gentlemen  here  representing  the  great  jewelry  indus- 
try of  Massachusetts,  and  I  trust  that  the  committee  will  hear  them 
for  a  few  minutes.  I  prefer,  in  lieu  of  the  time  I  might  be  aUowed,  to 
yield  to  those  gentlemen. 

I  would  say,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  there  are  two  towns  in  my 
district,  Attleboro  and  North  Attleboro,  containing  15,000  people,  and 
the  only  business  of  those  two  towns  is  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing jewelry.  There  is  estimated  to  be  invested  in  the  manufacture  of 
jewelry  in  the  towns  of  Attleboro,  North  Attleboro,  and  Mansfield — an 
adjoining  town — $17,000,000.  The  present  duty  is  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  goods  it  can  not  be  changed  to  a  specific 
duty]  and  the  present  duty  is  too  low.  We  ask  an  increase,  and  if  my 
friend  Mr.  McMillin  was  here  I  would  call  his  attention  to  the  impor- 
tations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896.  If  he  will  look  at  the 
importations  for  that  year,  he  will  see  that  notwithstanding  the  depres- 
sion in  business  the  enormous  quantity  of  $228,737.91  worth  of  jewelry 
was  imported  from  abroad  into  this  country.  These  manufacturers  are 
suffering  greatly  from  this  foreign  competition,  and  the  business  is 
paralyzed  aud  these  factories  are  closed,  or,  if  not  closed,  they  are  run- 
ning on  part  time,  and  the  workmen  are  out  of  employment  in  conse- 
quence.   This  has  resulted  from  the  lower  duty  placed  upon  jewelry. 
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I  want  to  say,  or  emphasize  the  fact,  that  jewelry  is  given  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  and  it  can  not  be  changed  to  specific  duty.  Under  the 
McKinley  bill  the  duty  was  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  seemed  to 
be  adequate  at  that  time  before  the  tide  set  in,  but  now  the  tide  having 
set  in,  my  constituents  have  found  it  is  not  sutticient  and  that  it  should 
be  largely  increased. 

I  also  desire  to  call  attention  of  the  committee  to  another  fact,  namely, 
that  these  manufacturers  are  suffering  greatly  from  the  present  classifi- 
cation of  jewelry,  it  being  admitted  largely  under  other  classifications, 
so  they  are  largely  defrauded.  1  will  ask  the  gentlemen  following  me 
to  describe  that.  No  matter  what  the  duty  might  be,  even  if  it  were 
put  at  200  jier  cent,  if  it  attempted  no  other  classifications  it  would  not 
help  this  matter  much. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Can  not  a  large  part  of  this  jewelry  be  brought  in 
under  specific  duties? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  not.  It  is  so  varied — cuff  buttons,  sleeve  but- 
tons, hat  pins,  breast  pins,  etc.  It  is  not  feasible  to  bring  it  under 
specific  duty.  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  to  hear  one  or 
two  of  these  gentlemen,  or  at  least  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Thresher. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  H.  G.  THRESHER,  OE  PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Mr.  Thresher  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
In  behalf  of  the  manufacturing  jewelers  of  Providence,  E..  I.,  and  the 
Attleboros,  I  was  sent  here  to  make  plain  to  you  the  present  condition 
of  our  business. 

This  business  has  never  been  before  this  committee  or  any  similar 
committee.  Therefore  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  something  of  the 
magnitude  of  it  and  what  it  means  to  our  section  of  the  country.  In 
the  Attleboros  there  are  16,000  people,  and  this  is  the  only  industry  of 
those  towns.  Consequently,  if  this  business  is  dull  or  depressed,  the 
people  are  entirely  out  of  work  and  have  no  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. In  Providence,  E.  I.,  one  person  in  every  ten  is  dependent  upon 
this  business,  and  we  have  350  manufacturers  in  the  business.  In 
Providence  and  the  Attleboros  and  a  few  neighboring  towns  practi- 
cally the  whole  jewelry  that  is  manufactured  in  this  country  is  made. 
There  is  a  manufacturing  center  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  but  outside  of  that 
place  everything  in  the  jewelry  line  is  made  in  out  towns.  It  is  there- 
fore of  vital  importance  that  we  keep  our  help  and  live  under  conditions 
so  we  can  keep  them  employed.  We  ask,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  new 
classiticatien,  so  that  jewelry  may  be  imported  as  jewelry,  never  mind 
what  the  rate  may  be ;  and  also  that  you  give  us  an  increased  rate  of 
duty. 

In  support  of  this  proposition  we  circulated  a  petition  in  two  and  one- 
half  days,  obtained  201  signatures  of  importing  jewelers,  and  3,443 
names  of  jewelry  workers.  If  we  had  had  two  and  one-half  days  more, 
we  could  have  got  every  manufacturing  jeweler  in  Providence  and  the 
Attleboros,  and  every  wage  earner  engaged  with  us  in  that  industry,  to 
sign  this  petition.  We  had  to  stop  circulating  it  because  the  time  was 
short,  and  we  felt  we  had  to  be  here  in  order  to  obtain  a  hearing. 

I  would  first  call  your  attention  to  the  classification  throughout  the 
country  as  jewelry. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Of  what  are  they  made? 

Mr.  Thresher.  The  base  metaPi? 
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Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thresher.  German  silver  or  brass. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  rate  do  you  ask? 

Mr.  Thresher.  If  we  had  75  or  100  per  cent  ad  valorem  it  would 
hardly  protect  us.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  for  our  labor,  living 
as  our  folks  do.  Our  girls  earn  on  an  average  from  $5  to  $9  a  week, 
according  to  how  smart  they  are  at  their  particular  line,  and  the 
labor  that  they  have  to  compete  with  is  labor  that  wears  calico  dresses, 
and  if  they  go  out  of  doors  a  shawl  must  act  as  a  bonnet  and  a 
cloak.  So  you  see  our  girls  can  not  compete  with  that  labor.  If 
you  give  us  a  rate  adequate  to  properly  i)rotect,  if  it  is  ad  valorem, 
it  must  appear  to  you,  gentlemen,  as  beiug  high.  A  great  deal  of  the 
goods  made  by  our  people  come  in  under  the  metal  classification,  under 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whereas  the  next  article,  the  identically  same 
thing,  comes  in  as  jewelry  and  pays  a  35  per  cent  duty.  What  we  ask 
is  to  give  us  a  classification  that  will  bring  everything  in  the  jewelry 
line  into  this  country  as  jewelry,  making  it  pay  a  uniform  rate.  In 
support  of  this  plea  for  a  new  classification  if  you  would  look  at  them, 
I  could  show  you  a  line  of  goods  made  by  a  Mr.  Kent  who  has  a  manu- 
facturing jewelry  establishment  and  has  his  line  here  as  he  makes  it 
and  sells  it  direct  to  the  retail  trade,  and  you  can  see  that  the  goods 
are  classified  under  Schedule  C,  which  provides  that  pins  with  solid  or 
glass  head,  hair  pins,  safety  pins,  and  hat,  bonnet,  shawl  and  belt  pins, 
not  commercially  known  as  jewelry,  shall  come  in  at  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  We  would  like  to  show  that  this  is  jewelry.  It  is  made  by 
our  manufacturing  jewelers,  made  by  the  jewelers  at  the  Attleboros 
in  jewelry  shops,  sold  by  them  to  the  wholesale  jewelry  trade,  and 
known  as  jewelry. 

Shall  we  give  our  people  here  labor,  or  shall  we  let  this  kind  of  goods 
be  made  abroad  and  brought  in  here?  Here  is  the  line  of  goods  as  this 
gentleman  shows  them  to  the  trade  [exhibiting  jewelry].  He  is  offer- 
ing these  goods  to  the  trade,  to  the  wliolesale  jewelers,  and  these  goods 
have  been  coming  in  and  are  coming  in  under  Schedule  C  and  paying 
only  25  per  cent  duty — these  hat  pins,  brooch  pins,  dress  buttons  in 
varied  forms,  and  stick  pins.  They  are  all  coming  in  under  only  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

I  have  here  some  stick  pins.  They  are  under  that  classification 
imported  as  stick  pins.     [Exhibiting  samples.] 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Paragraph  170  of  the  metal  schedule. 

Mr.  Thresher.  I  don't  know  the  number. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes ;  paragraph  170. 

Mr.  Thresher.  In  these  two  or  three  trays  is  to  be  found  everything 
under  that  classification.  Please  bear  in  mind  for  a  moment  that  this 
is  the  line  of  only  one  manufacturer.  I  could  bring  you  forty-odd 
manufacturers  with  the  same  or  similar  lines. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Have  you  suggested  a  classification  that  would  cor- 
rect the  evil  of  which  you  speak  ? 

Mr.  Thresher.  We  have,  and  we  will  leave  the  classification  which 
we  hope  will  remedy  the  evil.  What  we  ask  is  that  jewelry  shall  come 
in  as  jewelry,  and  not  as  hat  ornaments  or  millinery  ornaments  or 
dress  buttons. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  rate  of  duty  would  jewelry  bear  under  your 
suggestion? 

Mr.  Thresher.  I  think  if  w  had  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  it  would  of 
course  help  us.     It  would  nut  be  prohibitory  by  any  means.     If  you 
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want  to  make  a  proliibitory  duty,  you  would  have  to  give  us  100  to 
125  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Now,  take  that  article.  It  is  hard  enameled, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  labor  on  it.  If  you  leave  it  plain,  it  is  one 
thing,  and  if  you  color  it  with  gold  or  silver  it  changes  the  value  so 
that  you  will  see  you  could  not  well  make  a  specific  duty.  Here  is 
everything  in  this  one  line  that  comes  under  that  metal  schedule.  You 
can  see  that  this  is  jewelry.     We  simply  ask  justice  at  your  hands. 

Mr.  Payne.  Suppose  in  paragraph  170  we  should  designate  pins  with 
solid  heads  and  put  a  duty  on  those,  and  then  put  all  other  classes  of 
pins  under  jewelry ;  would  that  meet  your  idea — that  is,  put  pins  with 
solid  heads  at  so  much  and  all  other  pins  as  jewelry  at  so  much? 

Mr.  Thresher.  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Payne,  if  we  had  a  classification 
the  same  as  we  have  outlined  here  it  would  fully  meet  the  case.  If  we 
had  a  classification  like  that,  and  have  the  appraisers  understand  that 
jewelry  is  jewelry  and  not  hat  ornaments  or  anything  of  that  sort,  I 
think  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  the  classification,  and  you  would 
relieve  us  of  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  loss  of  trade.  If  we 
could,  we  would  like  to  have  our  jewelry  business  combined  so  it  could 
come  under  the  one  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Your  suggestions  are  embraced  in  your  paper? 

Mr.  Thresher.  Yes,  sir.  You  can  see  that  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  us  that  we  have  jewelry  classified  as  jewelry,  and  that  one  factory 
should  not  be  protected  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  its 
neighbor  protected  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent.  It  seems  so  simple  an 
act  of  justice  toward  us  that  we  feel  that  you  can  not  fail  to  grant  us 
what  we  ask. 

Mr.  Payne.  We  should  have  to  change  paragraph  170. 

Mr.  Thresher.  Yes,  sir. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  other  point.  I  will  only  take 
about  a  minute  to  do  it.  We  have  manufacturers  who  make  rolled- 
plate  seamless  wire.  We  have  three  concerns  of  this  kind  in  Provi- 
dence, and  $600,000  invested.  They  send  that  wire  to  Europe  and  it 
is  made  into  rope  chain  at  13  cents  per  foot,  while  our  people  can  not 
make  more  than  3  feet  per  day.  Girls,  and  by  girls  I  mean  women  from 
20  to  40  years  old,  do  this  work.  That  is  the  best  they  can  do,  if  they 
are  very  smart.  That  chain  is  made  in  Germany  at  13  cents  per  foot. 
Five  concerns  in  the  Attleboros  in  the  last  six  months  have  used  112,500 
feet  of  that  chain,  an  equivalent  in  our  towns  of  $45,000  alone  for  labor. 
That  would  be  equivalent  to  keeping  125  girls  steadily  at  work  for  one 
year.  That  is  what  the  five  concerns  have  done  in  the  Attleboros  in 
the  past  six  months.  We  consider  that  the  manufacturers  in  Attleboro 
have  imported  in  the  last  twelve  months  $500,000  worth  of  this  one 
style  of  chain.  That  is  just  one  style  of  chain.  They  take  this  wire  and 
send  it  over  there  and  it  is  made  into  a  variety  of  chains  and  it  comes 
back  in  the  same  ratio.  These  manufacturers  make  this  wire  today, 
but  how  long  will  it  be  before  that  wire  is  made  abroad  and  our  invest- 
ment of  $600,000  be  worth  nothing?  But  a  little  while.  I  am  told 
already  a  plant  is  being  started  there,  the  finest  in  the  world,  to  make 
this  seamless  wire  chain,  and  we  ask  protection  at  your  hands  that  we 
may  not  lose  this  industry. 

Another  thing,  and  that  is  jewelers'  findings.  Many  of  these  wiU 
appear  to  you  as  not  being  jewelry.  They  are  the  basis  of  a  great  many 
things  we  make.  We  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  using  these  find- 
ings on  account  of  the  great  difference  of  labor  between  our  people  and 
the  labor  in  France  and  Germany.    The  labor  in  those  countries  is  from 
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one-fourth  to  one-half  what  it  is  here.  It  is  never  over  one-half  what 
we  pay,  and  we  can  not  possibly  compete  with  them  unless  we  have  some 
protection. 

This  industry  has  been  established  in  the  towns  I  have  mentioned 
and  has  been  the  life  of  those  communities  for  generations.  As  I  have 
said,  practically  all  the  jewelry  in  this  country  is  made  in  that  locality 
and  it  seems  to  us  an  act  of  justice,  and  we  ought  to  have  protection. 
There  can  not  be  a  better  method  of  raising  the  labor  of  this  country 
than  to  protect  us. 

I  have  shown  you  that  five  stores  in  the  Attleboros — and  there  are 
other  stores — but  just  these  five  stores  would  give  employment  to  125 
girls  for  a  year  on  the  one  item  that  I  have  mentioned  if  protection  is 
given  them  against  cheap  foreign  labor.  That  will  show  you  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  business  and  show  you  what  revenue  could  be  obtained 
in  this  way.    I  will  file  this  additional  statement. 

Whereas  we  believe,  after  careful  examination  into  the  matter  and  from  our 
experience,  that  the  existing  classification  of  jewelry  is  faulty  and  the  rate  of  duty 
much  too  low  to  protect  the  wage  earners;  we  petition  your  honorable  body  that  the 
following  changes  in  classification  and  rate  be  made  by  you  and  for  the  following 
reasons : 

The  present  duties  are  wholly  inadequate  to  protect  either  our  labor  or  our 
products.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  McKinley  rate  was  protective, 
Tbut  to-day  the  foreign  manufacturers,  having  got  a  foothold  through  the  low  duties 
of  the  Wilson  bill,  are  intrenched  in  this  market  so  strongly  that  the  restoration  of 
the  McKinley  rate  would  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  us. 

They  are  started  in  a  direction  which,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  their 
attention  had  never  been  turned. 

They  have  begun  the  manufacture  of  rolled  plate  goods,  a  branch  of  the  jewelry 
business  invented  and  perfected  in  this  country,  and  with  the  cheap  European  labor 
at  their  command  are  making  ready  to  drive  us  out  of  our  home  markets,  as  they 
have  already  done  in  the  South  American,  Mexican,  and  other  foreign  markets. 

The  importers  have  bought  our  samples  and  copied  our  goods,  having  them  made 
in  Europe  at  prices  so  low  that  we  can  not  compete. 

Formerly  the  large  exporting  houses  purchased  large  quantities  of  domestic  jewelry 
for  export.  To-day  they  own  and  run  factories  in  Germany  and  France,  and  with 
their  underpaid  labor  they  can  sell  us  our  own  designs  in  our  home  market  at  50 
per  cent  and  duty  paid  less  than  we  can  turn  out  the  goods. 

To-day  there  is  in  Europe  one  of  the  finest  plants  in  the  world  for  the  manufacture 
of  rolled,  plated,  and  seamless  gold-filled  wire,  and  under  existing  rates,  as  shown  by 
the  figures  accompanying  this  statement,  they  can  flood  our  markets  with  chain  of 
every  description  and  grade. 

To-day  a  flood  of  foreign  novelties,  really  jewelry,  and  made  by  our  manufacturers 
for  such,  is  pouring  in  upon  us  in  the  shape  of  fancy  metal  dress  buttons,  hat  pins, 
stick  pins,  etc.,  many  of  them  entering  under  that  clause  in  Schedule  C  under  the 
head  of  "nickel,"  which  provides  that  "pins,  metallic,  with  solid  or  glass  heads,  hair- 
pins, safety  pins,  and  hat,  bonnet,  shawl,  and  belt  pins,  not  commercially  known  as 
jewelry,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Although  some  kinds  of  these  articles  are  not  commercially  known  as  jewelry,  they 
are  really  a  part  of  ihe  jewelry  business,  all  of  the  articles  being  made  in  this  coun- 
try and  styled  and  sold  as  jewelry  by  the  manufacturers  thereof,  and  entitled  to 
protection  even  more  than  the  higher  grades,  as  the  proportion  of  labor  to  material 
is  very  much  greater  in  the  cheap  goods  than  in  the  more  expensive. 

To  illustrate  the  difterence  in  labor  cost  we  respectfully  refer  you  to  samples  and 
bills  submitted,  and  to  assure  you  that  the  average  wages  paid  in  our  factories  are 
not  too  high  we  submit  the  average  rate,  which  is  about  $9  per  week. 

We  have,  after  careful  study,  arrived  at  a  classification  which  we  herewith  sub- 
mit, and  which  we  earnestly  ask  you  to  adopt  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

All  articles  commonly  called  jewelry,  made  of  gold^  silver,  platinum,  or  rolled  plate 
in  gold,  silver,  or  platinum,  and  seamless  wire  in  either  or  each  of  these  metals  or 
imitations  thereof;  brass,  German  silver,  oreide,  white  metal,  aluminium,  nickel,  or  any 
other  base  metal  or  imitation  tliereof,  either  in  a  natural  finish  or  electroplated  with 
either  gold,  silver,  or  nickel,  including  chains,  chain  trimmings,  bars,  swivels,  hooks, 
charms,  lockets,  pendants, seals,  watch-case  trimmings,  finger  rings  set  with  stones 
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or  nnset ;  also,  goods  known  as  jewelers'  findings,  settings,  stampings,  and  all  orna- 
mental trimmings  in  plain  or  figured  stock ;  sleeve  buttons,  cuff  buttons,  studs,  collar 
buttons,  dress  buttons  made  of  metal,  either  enameled,  set  with  stones  or  imitation 
stones,  or  plain;  hat  pins,  safety  pins,  veil  pins,  bonnet  pins,  shawl  pins,  belt  pins, 
brooch  pins,  lace  pins,  stick  pins,  scarf  pins,  hairpins,  hair  ornaments,  all  goods  known 
as  millinery  ornaments  and  parts  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  together  with  all  articles 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act  commonly  known  as  jewelry. 

We  therefore  petition  your  committee  to  change  the  present  classification  on 
jewelry  and  increase  the  duty  sufficient  to  protect  our  labor  and  industry. 

S.  O.  Eigne Y, 
E.  B.  Bullock, 
H.  G.  Thresher, 

A.    A.   BUSHEE, 
W.    R.    DUTEMPLK, 
E.    S.    HORTON, 

G.  E.  Luther, 
H.  P.  Kent, 

Committee. 

In  support  of  our  petition  we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  signatures  of  67 
manufacturers  from  the  Attleboros  and  134  from  Providence,  E.  I.,  and 
1,405  wage  earners  from  the  Attleboros  and  2,038  from  Providence,  E.  I. 

(The  petition  is  filed  with  the  committee.) 
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(Paragraph  338.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  GOMPERS,  OF  NEW  YORK,  REPRESENTING 
THE  DIAMOND  WORKERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Mr.  GoMPERS  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  represent  the  diamond  workers  of  the  United  States  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  urge  the  committee  to  do  all  they  possibly 
can  to  further  the  interest  of  this  industry  and  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  it. 

We  have  suffered  since  the  industry  has  been  established  in  the 
United  States  under  all  the  tariff  duties  that  have  been  imposed  relat- 
ing to  this  industry.  We  have  had  a  10  i)er  cent  duty,  we  have  had 
free  rough  and  10  per  cent  on  the  manufactured  article;  we  have  had, 
which  we  have  now,  10  per  cent  on  the  rough  material  and  25  per  cent 
on  the  manufactured.  We  have  found  that  the  importers  are  about 
to,  or  already  have,  petitioned  Cougress  to  bring  back  the  late  duty  of 
10  per  cent  and  the  rough  free.  I  have  here  a  j)etition  which  has  been 
adopted  unanimously,  or  almost  unanimously,  by  all  the  diamond 
workers  who  are  in  this  business  at  the  present  time  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  in  this  country  since  the  year  1877.  I  have  not 
been  employed  continuously.  I  have  been  employed,  I  might  say, 
several  months  a  year,  and  I  served  five  years  as  an  apprentice.  I 
learned  this  trade.  It  requires  a  skilled  mechanic  in  order  to  cut  and 
polish  the  diamonds. 

As  American  mechanics  we  are  suffering  because  it  is  claimed  by  the 
manufacturers  that  they  can  not  keep  continually  at  work,  as  there  is 
so  much  smuggling. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Are  you  suffering  from  low  duties  or  from  smuggling? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  are  suffering,  as  we  are  told,  because  they  can  not 
compete  with  the  smuggler;  because  there  is  a  duty  on  rough  and  the 
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duty  is  not  too  high  on  the  polished  and  the  manufactured,  but  through 
the  duty  being  on  the  rough  diamonds  the  smuggler  has  the  opportunity 
to  bring  in  his  goods,  and  thereby  the  manufacturer  can  not  compete 
with  him. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  remedy  do  you  propose? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  propose  to  let  in  rough  free  and  15  per  cent  on 
the  manufactured  article. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Rough  diamonds  free? 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  think  the  15  per  cent  would  be  collected  and 
that  there  would  not  be  so  much  smuggling? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir;  provided  rough  diamonds  are  free. 

Mr.  Steele.  Rough  diamonds  are  free  now. 

Mr.  Gompers.  They  are  on  the  dutiable  list.  Glazier  diamonds  are 
free. 

Mr.  Payne,  Was  there  any  smuggling  of  diamonds  when  they  were 
at  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  GoMPEES.  Yes,  sir;  there  was,  because  there  were  so  few  manu- 
factured in  this  country  that  it  was  a  comi)etition  between  the  smug- 
gler and  the  importer. 

Mr.  Steele.  The  law  says  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones, 
rough  or  cut,  including  glazier  and  engravers'  diamonds,  not  set,  shall 
come  in  free. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  desire  to  file  this  paper  as  a  part  of  my  statement. 

PETITION. 

Having  learned  that  a  petition  would  be  handed  to  you  by  some 
diamond  importers  asking  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  diamonds 
should  be  changed  and  that  the  old  schedule,  namely,  nothing  on  rough 
diamonds  and  10  per  cent  on  manufactured  diamonds,  should  be  reintro- 
duced, we  asked  the  privilege  of  a  hearing  in  the  matter.  We  send 
this  petition  to  your  committee  in  the  name  and  by  the  authorization  of 
the  diamond  workers  of  the  United  States,  as  we  positively  know  and 
are  able  to  prove  that  the  business  of  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds 
can  not  be  carried  on  under  the  said  rate  of  nothing  on  rough  and  10 
per  cent  on  manufactured  diamonds. 

We  beg  of  you  to  take  care  of  our  interests,  of  the  interests  of  our 
wives  and  families,  by  recommending  a  tariff  that  shall  enable  us  to 
work,  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  that  will  not  compel  us  to  leave  our 
native  land  and  seek  a  living  in  foreign  countries.  We  have  considered 
the  matter  as  deeply  as  our  humble  minds  have  the  power  to  do,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  to  ask  you  to  place  diamonds  on  a  schedule  that 
will  equally  benefit  the  workmen  and  the  manufacturers,  namely,  to  put 
rough  diamonds  on  the  free  list  and  to  lay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on 
manufactured  diamonds. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  manufacturers  that  the  diamond  business  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  legitimate  dealers  and  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  smugglers.  If  you  grant  us  the  tariff  we  are  asking 
for,  the  margin  for  the  smugglers  will  be  so  small  that  it  will  be  profit- 
less for  them  to  continue  as  such. 

Concerning  arguments  of  revenue,  we  will  endeavor  to  show  at  the 
hearing  that  un<ler  the  tariff  we  are  asking  for  the  smugglers  can  not 
compete  with  the  manufacturers.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  we  humbly 
ask  you  to  give  us  the  tariff  of  1 5  per  cent  on  manufactured  diamonds 
and  to  place  rough  diamonds  on  the  free  list. 
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Under  the  old  rate  of  duty,  namely,  rough  diamonds  free  and  10  per 
cent  on  manufactured  diamonds,  the  industry  of  cutting  and  polishing 
diamonds  would  be  entirely  driven  out  of  this  country.  By  close  fig- 
uring, and  considering  the  difference  of  labor  in  Europe  and  here,  it  is 
shown  that  there  would  not  be  a  margin  of  2  per  cent;  therefore,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  cut  and  polish  diamonds  in  this  country.  We 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment;  a  monopoly  among  the  import- 
ers would  be  created  without  any  honest  competition;  and,  under  those 
couditions,  smuggling  could  and  would  be  done  to  greater  advantage 
and  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

As  to  all  other  arguments  not  embodied  in  this  petition,  our  commit- 
tee wiU  be  pleased  to  enter  into  discussion  before  you  personally,  and 
to  prove  that  our  ideas  and  aims  are  just  and  to  equal  advantage  for 
the  workingmen  and  the  manufacturers. 

We  therefore  implore  of  your  committee,  as  workingmen  and  your 
constituents,  to  weigh  the  question  well  in  your  minds.  Do  not  evict 
hundreds  of  families  from  these  shores  by  placing  the  diamond  business 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  leave  it  with  the  masses  and  give  American 
workmen  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  fair  living.  Do  not  ruin,  but  further 
and  promote  a  iiourishing  and  growing  industry  practically  young  in 
this  country.  Recommend  the  tariff  on  diamonds  as  suggested,  namely, 
nothing  on  rough  and  15  per  cent  on  manufactured  diamonds. 

SCHEDULE  OF  PRICES. 

In  substantiation  of  our  arguments  we  present  the  following  schednle, 
under  a  tariff  of  free  rough  diamonds  and  10  per  cent  on  manufactured 
diamonds,  taking  for  example  10  carats  of  2  grainers,  or  one-half  carat 
goods,  rough : 

Cost  of  rough  diamonds. 

Cost  of  10  carats,  rough  diamonds,  at  $9  per  carat $90.00 

Cost  of  cutting  and  polishing  said  10  carats  at  $3.75  per  carat 37. 50 

Total  cost  of  production 127.50 

Cost  of  production  in  Europe. 

Golden. 

Cost  of  10  carats,  rough  diamonds,  22|  gulden  per  carat 225. 00 

Cost  of  cutting  and  polishing  said  10  carats  at  6  gulden  and  10  cents  per 
carat 61.00 

Total  cost 286.00 

Equal  in  United  States  currency  to $114. 40 

Amount  of  duty  for  importation  at  10  per  cent 11. 44 

Total  cost  being 125.84 

Cost  of  production  in  America. 

F[Co8t  of  4-grainer8,  or  1-carat  goods,  rongh.] 

Cost  of  10  carats  at  $12  per  carat $120.  00 

Cost  of  cutting  aud  polishing  said  10  carats  at  $2.67^  per  carat 26. 75 

Total  cost  of  production 146. 75 
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Coat  of  production  in  Europe. 

Gulden. 

Cost  of  10  carats,  rough  diamonds,  at  30  gulden  per  carat 300.00 

Cost  of  cutting  and  polishing  said  10  carats  at  3  gulden  and  60  cents  per 

carat 36.00 

Total 336-  00 

Equal  in  United  States  currency  to $134. 40 

Amount  of  duty  for  importation  at  10  per  cent 13.  44 

Total  cost  hy  importation 147. 84 

Therefore,  to  place  the  duty  of  diamonds  as  we  ask,  namely,  rough 

diamonds  free  and  manufactured  diamonds  at  15  per  cent,  would  give 

legitimate  manufacturers  and  workmen  a  held  for  honest  competition. 

This  petition  has  been  adopted  by  all  diamond  workers  unanimously, 

and  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  committee. 

J.  GoMPERS,  President. 
I.  Cohen, 

A.  Cooper,  Secretary. 
Jacques  Yegle. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  A  NUMBER  OF  NEW  YORK  DIAMOND- 
CUTTING  FIRMS. 

New  York,  January  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  the  most  imi)ortant  firms  engaged  in  the  diamond- 
cutting  business  in  this  country,  respectfully  present  for  your  considera- 
tion the  following  facts  and  statement  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  tariff  laws. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1894  a  number  of  the  largest 
diamond  cutters  of  Europe,  attracted  by  the  protection  afforded  their 
business  under  that  act,  transferred  their  plants  to  this  country,  where 
they  have  practically  established  a  new  American  industry,  which  at 
the  present  time  gives  steady  employment  and  good  wages  to  nearly 
1,000  workmen,  and  is  steadily  increasing. 

This  gratifying  result  has  been  reached  only  by  the  investment  of  a 
large  amount  of  capital,  combined  with  long  experience  and  skill  in 
the  business,  which,  we  respectfully  urge,  deserves  recognition  and 
encouragement. 

For  this  reason  we  request  that  no  reduction  of  the  rates  provided 
under  the  present  law,  viz,  10  per  cent  on  uncut  and  25  i)er  cent  on  cut 
stones  be  made. 

Diamonds  are  essentially  luxuries,  and  following  the  general  system 
of  this  country's  tariff  laws,  should  be  more  highly  taxed  than  neces- 
sities. The  principal  argument  used  by  tliose  who  favor  low  rates  of 
duty  on  diamonds  seems  to  be  that  the  present  rate  results  in  a  large 
amount  of  smuggling,  which  would  be  unprofitable  were  only  a  low 
rate  charged. 

We  think  this  objection  is  imaginary  rather  than  real,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  stones  so  brought  in  is  much  overestimated.  There  are  a 
number  of  causes  to  acconnt  for  the  small  quantity  j^assing  through 
the  custom  house,  as,  for  instance: 

(1)  In  July  and  August,  181)J,  the  importations  were  exceptionally 
heavy  on  account  of  tlie  impending  liiglier  rates  of  the  law  of  1804. 

(2)  There  had  been  very  heav^y  importations  in  1803,  in  exi)ectation 
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of  good    business  (whicb  did    not   materialize);   consequently  every 
dealer  and  meicliant  was  overstocked. 

(3)  The  past  two  years  Lave  been  very  bad  for  general  business,  and 
particularly  bad  for  tLe  diamond  trade. 

(4)  The  trade  for  a  couple  of  years  Las  been  in  suspense  on  account 
of  reports  that  the  old  rates  of  duty  would  be  restored. 

We  are  informed  that  there  has  been  no  considerable  decrease  in 
amount  of  duties  collected  other  than  such  as  would  naturally  result 
from  general  business  depression. 

Another  consideration  is  that  half  of  the  diamonds  imported  are 
uncut  stones,  which  were  cut  here  and  went  upon  the  market  as  cut 
stones,  while  only  10  per  cent  duty  was  paid  on  them. 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  dealers  in  cut  stones  who  prefer 
to  buy  their  goods  abroad,  and  they  of  course  strongly  advocate  a  low 
rate,  under  which,  with  cheaper  cost  of  cutting  by  workmen  paid  40  to 
70  per  cent  lower  than  ours,  they  can  buy  at  lower  prices  than  we  can 
afford  to  sell  for.  But  as  the  announced  purpose  of  the  coming  tariff 
is  the  jDrotection  of  American  industries  we  think  their  preferences 
should  not  influence  it. 

The  difference  in  rates  of  duty  under  the  present  law  between  rough 
and  cut  stones  (15  per  cent)  is  absolutely  required  to  maintain  our 
industry  and  pay  our  workmen  the  large  wages,  averaging  from  $22  to 
$27  per  week,  which  they  command  for  their  skilled  labor.  At  the  same 
time  it  enables  us  to  supply  the  market  with  cut  stones  at  prices  slightly 
in  advance  of  European  prices.  Under  previous  laws  when  the  differ- 
ence in  duty  was  only  10  per  cent  this  could  not  be  done. 

Should  your  committee  determine  that  lower  rates  should  be  adopted 
we  respectfully  submit  the  two  following  provisions,  either  of  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  us,  and,  we  believe,  the  importers  and  the 
Treasury  Department  as  well : 

(1)  Diamonds  uncut,  5  per  cent;  cut,  but  not  set,  20  per  cent. 

(2)  Diamonds  uncut,  free;  cut,  but  not  set,  15  per  cent. 

The  first  would  insure  the  Government  a  revenue  from  importations 
of  the  rough  material,  while  the  second  would  in  certain  cases  enable 
the  cutter  to  export  goods  which  he  has  cut  here,  and  so  extend  the 
industry. 

Edwakd  van  Dam, 
A.  Fraulselder, 
Attorney^  182  Broadway. 
Silver  Bros, 
Corner  St.  Maries  and  A7iderMU  avenues,  Brooklyn,  F.  Y. 

MEMORIAL  OF   THE   NEW  YORK  JEWELERS'  BOARD   OF  TRADE. 

New  York,  Becember  8,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

At  a  special  meeting  held  this  day  of  the  New  York  Jewelers'  Board 
of  Trade,  an  association  with  a  membership  of  nearly  250,  composed  of 
about  all  the  diamond  cutters,  diamond  importers,  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  in  jewelry,  with  branches  in  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Provi- 
dence, the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas  the  tariff  on  diamonds  in  the  Wilson  bill,  whereby  the  duty  was  increased 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  on  cut  diamonds,  and  rough  or  uncut  diamonds  from  free  to  10 
per  cent  duty,  has  tended  to  destroy  the  legitimate  importations  of  these  goods,  and 
has  seriously  interrupted  the  diamond-cutting  industry  in  this  country,  and  serving 
only  to  stimulate  smuggling  and  liuiit  legitimate  importation,  putting  a  heretofore 
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prosperouB  business  in  which  millions  of  ciipital  arc  invested  and  honorable  nieichaiits 
engaged  into  the  hands  of  sniuggleis;  a  serious  menace  and  detriment  to  the  business, 
besides  dc])riving  the  Government  of  a  considerable  revenue;  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  body  that  it  would  best  promote  our  interests  and  bo  of  greater  lieuefit  to  the 
GovennncTit  if  the  previous  rate  of  duty  of  10  ])er(ent  on  cut  diamonds  was  restored, 
and  rough  diamonds  again  admitted  free  of  duty,  instead  of  the  rates  of  duty  of  the 
present  turilV.  'I'hat  it  would  restore  ])rosperity  to  our  business,  and  greatly  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Government. 

Jtesolred,  That  we  therefore  petition  Congress  to  act  on  this  matter  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  save  a  legitimate  industry  from  being  entirely  monopolized  by 
smugglers. 

And  it  -was  further  resolved  tliat  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  our  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  our  two  Senators,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Leopold  Stern, 
Simon  Fkankels, 
Charles  F.  Wood, 
a.  j.  g.  hodenpyl, 

Ex  officio  Committee, 

MEMORIAL  OF  NEW  YORK  JEWELERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  New  York  Jewelers'  Association,  held 
December  31,  1896,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adoi)ted : 

Whereas  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  diamonds  and  precious  stones  has  resulted  in 
a  serious  injury  to  the  business  of  the  legitimate  diamond  merchants,  importers,  and 
cutters,  thrown  the  larger  part  of  the  business  in  diamonds  and  precious  stones  into 
the  hands  of  smugglers,  and  has  materially  reduced  the  revenue  of  the  Government; 

liesolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  Government, 
and  of  the  honest  merchants  of  the  United  States,  the  jirevious  rate  of  duty  (10  per 
cent  on  cut  diamonds  and  ])re(ious  stones)  shoTild  be  restored,  and  that  the  uncut 
precious  stones  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  as  heretofore. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  10  per  ceut  is  the  largest  rate  of 
duty  that  can  be  collected  on  precious  stones. 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  petition  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to 
act  promptly  in  this  matter. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  and  to  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

P.  T.  Tennison,  Secretary. 

MEMORIAL   OF  THE  CHICAGO  JEWELERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Chicago,  January  5, 1897. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Jewelers'  Association,  held  at  their 
rooms  ill  the  Columbus  Memorial  Building,  on  January  5,  1897,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adoj)ted: 

Whereas  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience  that  the  present  duty  upon  polished 
and  rough  diamonds  has  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  legitimate  importers  and 
cutters  of  diamonds  in  the  United  States,  and  a  loss  to  the  United  States  Treasury: 
Therelbre 

Jiesolvcd,  'J'hat  Congress  be  men)orialized  to  restore  the  former  duty  of  10  per  cent 
on  polished  diamonds,  and  place  the  rough  on  the  free  list. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  bo  i'orwarded  to  our  Representatives  in 
Congress,  and  to  the  New  York  jewelers  board  of  trade. 

F.  A.  Hardy, 

President, 
James  A.  Todd, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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MEMORIAL  SUBMITTED  BY  DIAMOND  IMPOHTERS,  CUTTERS,  AND 
DEALERS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  undersigned  committee,  representing  the  diamond  importers  and 
cutters,  the  principal  retail  and  manutacturing  jewelers,  dealing  in 
precious  stones  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  whose  petitions  with  their 
signatures  we  hold,  most  earnestly  request  that  the  dnty  on  cleaved, 
cut,  or  ])olished  diamonds  and  precious  stones  be  restored  to  10  per 
cent,  and  that  rough  stones  be  admitted  free. 

We  respectfully  subnut  that  the  above  rates  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government,  as  well  as  of  your  i)etitioners;  that  experience  has  shown 
that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  these  most  valuable  articles,  which  are 
so  easily  concealed,  can  not  be  collected.  This  is  a  fact  known  by  the 
Secret  Service  ofHcia-ls  of  the  Treasury  Department,  as  well  as  by  your 
petitioners,  and  in  support  of  our  statement  we  beg  to  submit  a  few  of 
the  most  obvious  reasons. 

Precious  stones  occupy  very  little  space;  the  largest  importation  in 
any  one  entire  year  could  be  put  in  n  cube  measuring  10  inches. 

When  a  smuggler  has  once  reached  this  country,  which  our  large  and 
comparatively  unguarded  border  renders  particularly  easy,  he  is  per- 
fectly safe  from  prosecution,  and  can  even  with  impunity  offer  the 
snuiggled  goods  in  the  open  market  on  account  of  the  utter  impossibil- 
ity of  identifying  loose  diamonds. 

A  package  containing  $100,000  worth  of  ])recious  stones  would  take 
up  less  room  than  the  letters  usually  carried  in  the  pocket  of  most 
every  mau  who  enters  the  United  States,  or  could  be  carried  in  the 
vest  pocket,  or  concealed  in  a  hollow  cane,  or  heel  of  a  boot. 

There  is  no  duty  on  diamonds  entering  Canada,  and  this  fact  has  led 
many  merchants  in  Canada,  to  send  circular  invitations  to  merchants 
and  private  individuals  in  the  United  States,  inviting  them  to  make 
their  purchases  from  them,  and  thereby  save  the  duty.  A  personal 
inspection  is  invited  and  the  whole  circulars  imply  that  when  purchased 
they  may  be  personally  conducted  across  the  line.  One  of  these  circu- 
lars received  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  trade  we  attach  to  this 
petition.     (Exhibits  A  and  B,) 

A  great  many  of  our  wealthy  citizens  who  make  frequent  trips  to 
Europe  are  now  induced,  by  reason  of  the  excessive  duty,  not  only  to 
purchase  their  diamonds  and  precious  stones  on  the  other  side,  thus 
depriving  our  Government  of  its  rightful  revenue,  but  to  have  them 
mounted  into  costly  pieces  of  jewelry,  thereby  robbing  the  skilled 
American  workman  of  his  labor  and  driving  him  into  idleness  and 
consequent  poverty. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  has  made  it  impossible  for  legitimate  mer- 
chants to  import  precious  stones,  and  in  fact  they  have  practically 
ceased  importing. 

It  has  also  seriously  injured  the  diamond-cutting  industry.  Although 
the  importations  of  rough  have  increased  from  .|400,06'9  in  1894  to 
$3,431,102  in  189G,  the  manufacturers  who  have  imported  these  large 
quantities  of  rough  find  it  impossible  to  market  their  product  on  account 
of  the  daily  increasing  volume  of  smuggled  goods,  and  have  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  product  of  their  rougli  still  on  hand.  The 
continuation  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  will  surely  destroy  the  diamond- 
cutting  industry  in  this  country. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts  we  urge  in  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  all  honorable  people  engaged  in  our  business  that  the 
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rate  of  duty  on  diaiuoiids  and  other  precious  stones,  cleaved,  cut,  or 
polished,  should  be  10  per  cent,  which  has  never  been  exceeded  except 
in  the  present  tarili"  law,  and  that  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones 
not  cleaved,  cut,  or  polished,  but  in  their  natural  state,  should  be 
admitted  iree. 

It  is  a  fact,  recognized  by  the  Treasury  ofiicials  and  by  the  trade, 
that  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  polished  diamonds  and  precious  stones 
can  be  collected  and  always  has  been  collected.  The  imports  of  cut 
diamonds  and  precious  stones  up  to  and  includinj^  1893  ranged  from 
§12,000,000  to  $15,000,000  annually.  In  1895,  under  the  present  law, 
they  had  dwindled  to  $1,381,890,  and  in  1896  to  f2,7()8,409,  which 
figures  scarcely  cover  the  value  of  pearls  and  colored  gems,  which, 
owing  to  their  slower  sale,  are  still  chiefly  imported  by  the  reputable 
merchants. 

We  know  that  despite  the  hard  times  the  consumption  of  diamonds 
has  not  materially  decreased.  The  above  figures  therefore  tell  the 
story  of  the  enormous  and  increasing  smuggling  so  plainly  that  we 
leave  them  to  speak  for  us. 

The  risk  of  detection  obliges  the  smuggler  to  bring  his  goods  in 
comparatively  small  amounts,  thereby  necessitating  frequent  and  costly 
trips.  He  is  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  wares  quickly  for  cash,  which 
leaves  a  margin  too  small  to  tempt  a  smuggler  at  a  10  i^er  cent  rate. 

Unless  the  rate  of  duty  on  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  be 
changed  as  we  suggest,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time  when 
the  entire  diamond  business  Mill  be  in  the  hands  of  smugglers.  The 
honest  importer  and  manufacturer  will  be  compelled  to  discontinue, 
and  the  Government  be  practically  deprived  of  all  revenue  from  this 
source. 

We  therefore  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  request  that  your  com- 
mittee will  restore  the  former  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  cleaved,  cut,  or 
polished  diamonds  and  ijrecious  stones,  and  will  admit  diamonds  and 
other  i)recious  stones  not  cleaved,  cut,  or  polished,  but  in  their  natural 
state,  free  of  duty,  thus  protecting  the  diamond-cutting  industry  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  the  honest  imi)orter,  and  providing  the  best 
revenue  for  the  Government. 

Tiftany  &  Co.,  Stern  Bros.  &  Co.,  Kandel,  Baremore  & 
Billings,  Edw.  Neusheimer  &  Co.,  H.  C.  Hardy  &  Co., 
Hodenpyl  &  Sons,  Wm.  S.  Hedges  &  Co.,  Oppenheimer 
Bros.  &  Veith,  Wallach  &  Schiele,  L.  &  M.  Kahu  &  Co., 
Joseph  Frankel's  Sons,  Alfred  H.  Smith  Co. 

EXHIBIT  A. 

DIAMONDS. 

NoTK.— We  place  yon  in  position  to  have  your  goods  cost  yon  as  low  as  those  of  any  Amen- 

c.-jii  iii)]iorter  of  aiiiiiionils. 

Drar  Sih  :  We  invite  your  inspection  of  our  stock  of  (iiamonds  and  precions  stones 
at  our  warehouse.  Nos.  'M  and  33  Wellinjjton  street  east,  Toronto,  Canada,  compris- 
ing all  the  liner  grades  of  stones,  such  aa  blue-white  jager.s  in  G,  4,  3,  2,  and  1  grain 
sizes.  Fine  crystals,  line  silver  (Jape,  Cape  and  by  water  brilliants,  small  brilliants 
in  parcels  containing  90,  .56,  36,  30,  and  20  stones  to  the  carat. 

For  our  own  factory  use  and  to  supply  other  factories  and  the  trade  generally 
throughout  Canada  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  buy  in  large  quantities.  This  fact  con- 
tains the  secret  of  our  beiiig  able  to  sell  at  low  ])rice8. 

For  manufacture  we  have  some  fine  original  parcels  of  melange  and  mele,  both  in 
white  and  bywater.  Parcels  of  rejection  njelange  and  niele.  Also  fine  parcels  of 
roses. 

AVc  have  excellent  value  in  fine  high-class  single  stones  as  heavy  as  6^  carats  each 
and  some  matched  pairs  not  to  bo  excelled  in  America. 
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Onr  stock  of  opals,  both  in  red  and  green  light  stones,  is  very  large.  What  we 
show  iu  these  beaiitilnl  stones  is  sure  to  interest  you. 

Pearls,  a  very  largo  assortment,  some  individual  stones  weighing  21  grains  each. 

Our  reasons  for  addressing  you  are  as  follows: 

Diamonds  enter  Canada  free  of  duty. 

We  are  prepared  to  quote  Londou  and  Amsterdam  prices. 

Toronto  can  be  visited  cheaply  and  quickly. 

New  York  and  other  American  importers  must  add  2.")  per  cent  duty  to  their  cost 
before  calculating  their  profit.  Hence  a  comparison  of  the  prices  we  hand  you  here- 
with will  enable  you  to  form  an  idea  how  much  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  buy  here 
rather  than  in  the  United  States. 

Favor  us  with  a  trial  visit  and  we  will  qiiote  you  very  close.  Cable  arrange- 
ments with  our  European  agents  at  Loudon,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  which  quickly 
replace  jDarcels  sold  out. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  or  to  see  you  before  the  holiday  trade  begins.  If 
you  favor  us  with  a  visit  wo  are  confident  oJE"your  satisfaction. 

Trusting  you  will  take  an  early  advantage  of  our  oifer,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

P.  W.  Ellis  &  Co. 

We  quote  you  herewith  a  few  of  our  prices,  which  by  adding  25  per  cent  duty 
will  represent  the  price  laid  down  in  the  States.  On  account  of  the  large  duty,  a 
personal  selection  is  advised  to  avoid  any  disappointments  in  quality. 


Per  carat. 
Blue  white  jagers : 

U  carats  each $133.00 

1  carat  each 90.00 

f  carat  each 80.00 

i  carat  each 60.00 

Fine  white  crystal: 

2  carats  each 90.00 

1|  carats  each 85.  00 


Per  carat. 
By-water,  extra  fine,  2  to  6|  carats 

each 44.00 

Fine  Cape,  assorted,  f  to  2^  carats 

each 45.  00 

Darkby-water,  f  to2|  carats  each  38.  00 

White  mele  (spread,  clean) 32. 00 

White  mele 30.  00 

White  mele,  very  fine 38. 00 


1  carat  each 70.  00  i  Melange,  assorted 24. 00 


By-water  mele,  tine 26. 00 

Small  brilliants: 

90  to  the  carat 46.20 

Blue  white 50,00 

White,  50  to  the  ca  rat 38.  00 

White,  36  to  the  carat 36.00 

White,  30  to  the  carat 36.  00 

White,  22  to  the  carat 33.00 

Small  rejections 23.50 

Small  French  cut 28.00 


f  carat  each 60.00 

i  carat  each 50.00 

Fine  silver  Cape: 

4  carats  each 79. 00 

li  carats  each 63.00 

1  carat  each 48.00 

f  carat  each 45.00 

i  carat  each 42.  00 

I  carat  each 38.  00 

Cape,  assorted  sizes,  2  to  6^  carats 

eacli 53.00 

Terms :  Cash  with  order. 

EXHIBIT  B. 

RECOMMENDS   A   KETURN   TO   THE   OLD  DUTY  ON  DIAMONDS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  25,  1S96. 

Supervising  Special  Agent  Crowley,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  his  annual 
report,  just  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  makes  interesting  comments  upon  the 
increase  in  diamond  smuggling  during  the  past  year,  including  a  recommendation 
that  the  rate  of  duty  provided  by  the  McKinley  bill  be  restored. 

Mr.  Crowley  says : 

"There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  smuggling  of  diamonds  since  the  duty 
on  precious  stones  was  advanced  by  the  taritf  act  of  1894.  Importers  complain  that 
legitimate  importations  of  this  class  of  merchandise  have  been  seriously  interfered 
with.  Officers  of  this  division  have  been  active  in  their  efforts  to  detect  frauds 
upon  the  revenue  in  this  connection,  and  their  labor  in  instances  has  been  successful. 
The  facility  with  which  large  quantities  of  these  valuable  goods  may  be  secreted 
upon  the  person  of  the  smuggler  makes  detection  very  difficult. 

"The  further  fact  that  there  is  no  duty  on  diamonds  in  Canada  has  made  it  on 
several  occasions  a  distributing  point  whence  the  stones  are  smuggled  into  this 
country,  and  the  long  line  of  frontier,  unprotected  at  many  points,  is  made  available 
by  the  smugglers  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  illegitimate  traffic.  A  return  to  the 
rate  of  duty  provided  by  the  act  of  1890,  in  my  opinion,  would  bo  in  the  interest  of 
the  revenue  and  of  the  legitimate  trade.'' 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  ERNST  BLAESIUS,  OF  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  AN  ENGRAVER  OF  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

New  York,  January  6,  1S07. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

Allow  Die  to  petition  your  committee  to  raise  tbe  duty  on  engraviugs 
on  precious  and  demiprecious  stones  to  500  ])er  cent. 

I  came  to  tliis  country  fourteen  years  ago,  thinking  I  would  have  good 
progress  here  as  a  good  engraver,  but  I  have  bad  these  fourteen  years 
just  the  same  bad  experience  as  all  other  engravers  who  tried  their  busi- 
ness here.  We  can  not  make  a  decent  living.  Many  engravers  who 
came  to  this  country  could  not  even  start  in  business,  and  a  great  many 
others  who  started  had  to  give  it  up  after  a  hard  struggle.  Stone  engrav- 
ing on  jirecious  and  demiprecious  stones  and  the  cutting  of  such  stones 
into  shapes  and  sizes,  so-called  lapidary  work,  could  be  an  industry  in 
this  country  to  supply  thousands  of  men  with  work  and  to  make  them 
good  and  happy  citizens.  Why  it  is  not  so  is  on  account  of  these  articles 
being  imported,  principally  from  Idar-Oberstein,  in  Germany.  As  I  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  Idar,  I  am  able  to  give  all  information  necessary 
to  show  why  engravers  and  lapidaries  in  tliis  country  can  not  compete 
against  imported  goods  under  the  present  duty.  Engravers  and  lapi- 
daries in  Idar-Oberstein  work  for  from  25  cents  to  $1  a  day.  A  few  of 
them  earn  a  little  more  sometimes.  Almost  all  of  the  workingmen  are 
verj^  poor,  and  only  able  to  exist  by  the  assistance  of  the  women  and 
children,  who  do  farm  work.  The  manufactured  articles  are  sent  to 
this  country  in  such  quantities  as  to  fully  supply  the  demand,  and 
we  workingmen  in  this  country  have  to  spend  most  of  our  time  hunting 
up  a  little  job,  which  we  get  because  there  is  not  time  to  send  it  to 
Europe  and  have  it  done  there.  Almost  all  the  manufacturing  and  retail 
jewelers  and  the  stone  dealers  in  this  country  will  surely  resist  any  rais- 
ing of  the  duty  on  engravings,  etc.,  but  will  probably  try  to  lower  the 
tarilf  by  arguments  as  follows: 

(1)  Since  the  Wilson  tariff,  which  raised  the  duty  on  engravings 
included  with  precious  stones,  the  import  of  said  stones  fell  off  so  that 
the  Government  lost  so  much  income. 

(2)  We,  "  the  jewelers  and  stone  importers,"  give  work  to  so  and  so 
many  men,  of  whom  we  would  have  to  discharge  many  if  our  business 
should  be  restricted  by  tarifi". 

(3)  The  engraving  and  lapidary  business  is  not  developed  enough 
in  this  country  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  market,  and  restricting  the 
importation  of  said  articles  would  bring  immense  loss  to  the  jewelry 
trade. 

As  these  would  be  the  principal  arguments  against  a  higher  duty,  I 
would  say  to  them : 

(1)  In  the  so-called  Wilson  bill  engravings,  etc.,  are  included  in  the 
schedule  of  manufa(;tured  precious  stones,  which  should  not  be,  because 
lapidaries  of  diamonds,  etc.,  are  better  paid  in  Tlolland  and  England 
than  they  arc  ])aid  here.  As  to  the  loss  to  the  Government,  I  would 
answer:  If  nierchaudise  to  the  amount  of  $100  is  imported,  of  Avliich 
the  Government  receives  25  j)er  cent,  or  goods  to  the  amount  of  $5  at 
the  rate  of  500  per  cent  iin])ort  duty  are  imjjorted,  the  United  States 
Government  would  receive  825  one  way  or  tlie  other,  and  $75  would 
stay  in  this  country. 

(2)  Just  as  many,  and  considerably  more,  men  llian  the  jewelers  and 
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importers  say  they  would  be  obliged  to  discharge  would  find  work  iu 
manufacturing  the  now  imported  articles  in  this  country. 

(3)  There  are  engravers  and  lapidaries  enough  in  this  country  who, 
under  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  are  forced 'to  make  as  good  a  liv- 
ing as  they  can  in  other  trades,  but  would  be  glad  to  find  employment 
in  that  trade  which  they  learned  thoroughly  and  are  familiar  with.  The 
jewelers  would  do  just  the  same  business,  and  most  probably  more  than 
they  are  doing  now,  except  those  jewelers  who  mount  up  or  sell  such 
engravings  as  are  not  worth  mounting,  and  simply  swindle  the  public. 
I  often  hear  jewelers  speak  about  the  good  business  tliey  did  iu  stone 
engravings  when  they  had  to  pay  $100  and  $150  for  an  engraving  which 
they  could  get  now  from  importers  for  $5,  but  certainly  in  very  low 
quality.  At  thehigh  prices  there  was  a  great  demand  forengravings,  just 
as  there  is  for  diamonds,  the  supply  of  which  for  the  market  is  restricted 
and  the  price  kept  up  by  an  English  company.  It  is  sure  that  if  all  the 
diamonds  which  are  found  in  South  Africa  alone  should  be  put  in  the 
market  and  the  price  should  fall,  nobody  would  want  them,  because  they 
would  be  a  common  article. 

Almost  every  jeweler  says:  "It  is  good  that  the  prices  of  diamonds 
are  kept  high."  If  it  is  good  to  keep  the  value  high  of  goods  produced 
by  nature,  why  should  it  not  be  ever  so  much  better  to  keep  the  jmces  for 
articles  manufactured  by  human  beings  high?  Nature  can  not  be  altered 
or  improved  by  the  assistance  of  human  beings,  but  human  beings  can 
improve  their  condition  between  themselves  by  acting  sensibly.  The 
condition  of  a  man  can  only  be  improved  if  he  sees  that  he  can  l:ave 
confidence  and  success  in  and  with  that  which  he  does. 

Engraving  on  precioiis  and  demiprecious  stones  is  high  art  if  properly 
executed.  It  was  cultivated  and  highly  appreciated  by  all  cultivated 
nations  long  before  and  after  Alexander  the  Great,  and  our  museums 
and  lots  of  private  collections  are  adorned  with  engravings  of  the  old 
periods.  The  art  was  in  later  times  principally  cultivated  iu  Italy  and 
Paris,  where  special  care  was  taken  to  keep  it  up  to  a  really  artistic 
standard,  and  such  engravings  were  appreciated  all  over  the  world; 
but  since  the  German  merchants  in  Idar-Oberstein  got  hold  of  this 
article  it  sank  down  to  be  a  common  merchandise,  made  in  immense 
quantities  by  such  engravers  in  Germany  as  have  no  idea  at  all  of 
art.  Most  of  that  common  stuff'  is  sent  to  this  country,  and  the  show 
windows  of  our  jewelry  stores  are  packed  full  of  it.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  year  this  country  pays  to  Germany  for  worthless 
goods,  and  we  engravers,  who  are  willing  and  able  to  do  real  artwork, 
are  poor  and  have  nothing  to  do. 

As  our  only  relief  can  come  by  a  law  restricting  the  importation  of 
engravings  on  precious  and  demiprecious  stones,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
your  committee  will  report  a  law  in  that  direction. 

Ernst  Blaesius, 
503  ^Ye8t  One  hundred  and  sixty  eighth  Street. 
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STATEMENT    AND    NEWSPAPER    ARTICLE    SUBMITTED    BY    MR. 
MONROE  ENGELSMAN,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  January  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  take  the  liberty  ol'  inelosiiij>-  you  an  article,  written  by  me  when  in 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  published  in  the  Jewelers  Circular  of  this 
city  on  June  11*,  1895,  which  I  trust  you  will  find  worthy  of  your  consid- 
eration. 

After  reading  the  article  I  hope  you  will  concur  with  me,  that  it  was 
written  without  reference  to  any  political  or  partisan  ideas,  nor  for  any 
personal  motive  or  benefit,  but  upon  the  plea  that  the  duty,  as  it  now 
exists  upon  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  has  demoralized  this  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  not,  as  it  was  intended,  increased  the  revenue 
of  our  Government.  On  the  contrary  the  Government  has  lost  consid- 
erable by  the  change. 

In  189."3,  while  residing  in  Amsterdam,  as  American  buyer  for  American 
trade,  I  found  it  impossible  for  me  to  buy  and  have  my  clients  pay  the 
duty  here  and  compete  with  the  smugglers,  who  have  bought  largely 
during  my  stay  there,  and  shipped  and  sold  the  goods  here. 

MONKOE   EnGELSMAN. 


VIEWS   ON   THE   DIAMOXD   TARIFF   FUOM  AN  AMERICAN   IN  HOLLAND. 

Amsterdam,  Holland,  May  SS,  1895. 
Editor  of  the  Jewelers'  Circular: 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  convey  to  tlie  general  public,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  branch  of  business,  the  fallacy  of  the  American  Government 
in  continuing  to  levy  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  diamonds  and  precious  stones  imported 
to  America,  and  also  imposing  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  rough,  or,  as  we  better 
understand  it,  the  raw  material. 

When  the  question  was  raised  as  to  what  amount  of  duty  the  respective  branches 
of  the  jewelry  industry  should  contribute  in  aid  of  the  Government  to  meet  its  con- 
tingent expenses,  the  diamond  was  looked  upon  by  the  revisers  of  the  tariff  only  as 
a  luxury,  and  taking  this  standpoint  they  hastily  decided,  without  mature  delibera- 
tion, that  this  commodity  should  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to  counterbalance  partly  the 
reductions  of  duties  on  such  general  articles  which  the  community  at  large  more 
extensively  consume.  No  one  can  deny  the  logic  of  this  theory,  and  it  would  be 
"wrong  to  believe,  and  unjust  on  our  part  to  impute,  that  these  legislators,  who  were 
mainly  the  cause  of  having  the  tariff  changed,  have  had  any  interest  or  motive  to 
revolutionize  our  business  to  8uch  a  deplorable  condition  with  which  we  are  at 
present  confronted. 

The  intention  of  the  Government  was  to  formulate  a  tariff  which  would  bring 
adequate  revenue  to  meet  its  current  expenses,  but  at  the  same  time  to  create  a  just 
duty  on  all  imported  commodities  which  would  l)enefit  the  community  as  a  whole, 
protect  and  luster  the  respective  conunercial  and  manufacturing  industries  at  home. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  the  debate  upon  the  revision  of  the  tariff  the 
attention  of  the  national  legislators  was  mainly  directed  toward  other  and  greater 
commodities  than  the  diamond,  and  which  were  of  more  importance  to  them,  their 
party,  and  to  the  public. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  jewelry  and  diamond  and  precious  stones  business, 
contributing  eoiiipiiratively  little  in  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, an  industry  lilthi  understood  by  those  not  engaged  in  it,  and  overshadowed 
fre(|uently  by  the  luagnitude  of  other  great  industries,  it  is  natural  to  oonceive  that 
our  branch  of  l>U8ine88,  particularly  the  diamond  industry,  did  not  and  could  not 
have  received  the  proper  and  just  consideration  and  equal  attention  at  that  time 
from  the  revisers  of  the  tariff.  It  is  therelbre  but  just  and  right  that  a  demand 
should  be  made  to  the  Government  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  question  in  which 
we  all  are  interest!  d. 

It  is  but  (air  au'i  most  ])roper  to  cx])eet  from  the  revisers  of  the  tariff  the  privilege 
of  a  rehearing  on  our  jtart,  and  receive  in  return,  with  equal  fairness,   the  just 
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consideration  and  deliberation  whicla  other  biauchcs  of  the  country's  industries  have 
received  from  them,  and  we  feel  convinced  by  the  facts  and  logical  conclusions  which 
we  submit  to  them  that  they  will  rectify  at  the  nest  session  the  great  error  whicb 
they  unintentionally  made  in  raising  the  duty  to  25  per  cent  on  diamonds  and  precious 
stones. 

If  it  is  true  the  functions  of  the  Government  are  the  levying  of  taxes  at  home, 
imposing  duties  on  all  imported  commodities,  for  the  main  reasons,  as  subscribed  in 
the  Constitution,  namely,  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  its  citizens,  it  is  equally  evident 
the  Government  has  no  right  to  jeopardize  the  interest  of  an  industry  which  has  been 
fostered  and  wisely  and  judiciously  i)rotected  by  the  Government  itself  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  with  satisfactory  results  both  to  the  Government  and  its  citizens  engaged 
in  this  particular  enterprise.  We  can  not  everlook  the  fa'ct  that  the  diamond  business 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  jewelry  industry.  It  directly  and  indirectly  controls 
a  considerable  amount  of  capital,  and  is  so  interwoven  and  linked  in  the  jewelry 
industry  that  the  chauge  of  the  tariff  on  diamonds,  as  it  now  exists,  affects  every 
jeweler  in  the  United  States. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  before  revising  the  tariff  on  diamonds  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  lawmakers  to  minutely  investigate  the  nature  of  the  business  itself;  inquire 
of  those  mainly  interested  in  this  corumodity  what  the  effect  would  be  were  they  to 
allow  the  duty  to  remain  as  of  old  or  to  change  it  to  the  present  duty;  what  addi- 
tional benefit'the  Government,  the  public,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the  jewelry 
business,  would  obtain  by  so  doing.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  they  did  not  do 
so  for  reasons  stated  in  the  fore  part  of  this  article.  The  Congressional  Record  will 
show  that  the  debate  upon  the  diamond  question  was  very  limited;  it  was  discussed 
in  a  haphazard  manner;  considered  as  a  luxury  only,  and  without  further  comment 
the  duty  was  changed. 

As  long  as  we  did  not  receive  the  proper  consideration  due  us,  assuming  that  they 
ignorantly  changed  the  duty  on  diamonds,  without  apparent  wise  and  substantial 
reason,  without  ascertaining  what  effect  this  change  would  create,  it  behooves  us  to 
bring  this  question  to  their  notice,  for  their  consideration,  and  submit  to  them  a 
synopsis  of  the  diamond  industry. 

Official  statistics  will  prove  that  of  all  the  diamonds  bought  and  sold  in  ourcoun- 
try  not  one-half  per  cent  of  tlie  amount  of  goods  was  cut  in  America.  Official  statis- 
tics will  also  show  that  during  the  past  thirty  years  not  150  American  or  naturalized 
American  mechanics,  embracing  the  various  and  distinct  trade  of  cutting,  were 
employed  in  the  United  States,  and  if  these  facts  are  conceded,  namely,  that  not 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  goods  bought  and  sold  were  cut  in  America,  and 
not  over  150  men  were  employed  during  this  period,  assuredly  no  one  with  common 
sense  will  affirm  that  the  diamond-cutting  industry  existed  in  our  country  in  the 
truest  seuse  of  the  word.  By  increasing  the  duty  on  diamonds  the  Government 
unintentionally  created  a  new  industry.  Two  years  prior  to  the  change  of  the  tariff 
no  oue  ever  dreamed  we  would  be  forced  and  compelled  to  create  an  enterprise  which 
requires  vast  experience;  an  industry  which  has  existed  in  Holland  (and  in  a  smaller 
way  in  France  and  England  and  some  parts  of  Germany)  for  generations,  a  trade 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  sou.  Characteristic  of  our  American 
people,  some  of  our  merchants,  with  courage,  pluck,  and  energy,  began  to  establish 
a  cutting  industry,  with  the  anticipation  that  they  would  be  protected  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, but,  unfortunately,  they  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  We  will 
endeavor  to  show  conclusively  that  with  the  contract-labor  law  and  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent  on  the  rough  that  the  Government  is  checking  the  progress  of  this  new  industry. 

In  the  first  place,  this  industry  can  not  flourish  without  having  a  sufiicient  number 
of  mechanics  in  the  various  departments  whicb  this  industry  requires,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  cut  an  adequate  amount  of  goods  to  meet  the  required  demand;  second,  as 
we  have  not  sufficient  people  at  home,  we  must  obtain  them  from  Eiirope,  and  in 
order  to  obtaiu  them  we  must  naturally  guarantee  these  men  that  by  leaving  their 
homes,  their  native  land,  they  will  receive  ])roper  protection  and  sufficient  wages  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families.  As  these  people  are  independent,  thrifty, 
and  skilled  workingmen,  good  and  moral  citizens,  their  acquisition  to  our  coiintry 
would  be  by  no  means  detrimental  to  us,  nor  would  they  in  any  way  conflict  or 
jeopardize  the  interest  of  their  fellow-mechanics  who  are  at  present  employed  in  the 
United  States. 

The  theory  of  the  contract-labor  law  may  hold  good  in  other  manufacturiug  indus- 
tries, but  as  far  as  the  diamond-cutting  industry  is  concerned  it  falls  short  of  its 
purpose  and  should  be  revoked.  Those  Avho  desii'e  this  law  to  be  upheld  do  so  with 
a  motive  of  preventing  others  from  establishing  themselves  in  this  new  enterprise. 
As  wo  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  men  at  home,  we  must  allow  these  men  to 
come  over  without  restriction;  in  the  first  place,  to  foster  and  encourage  the  new 
industry  properly ;  in  the  second  ])lace,  not  to  allow  those  who  have  now  sufficient 
men  to  cut  a  monopoly  of  supjilying  as  much  as  they  possibly  can  the  demand  for  the 
goods  and,  in  consequence,  prevent  others  who  desire  to  cut  (liniuoiuls  from  entering 
the  industry. 
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A  third  point  wliicli  confronts  us,  and  wliich  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  ns 
is  the  conipetitiiin  of  j^oods  cnt  in  Enrope  and  smnggled  over  to  onr  conntry.  Onr 
Government  havinjj  now  created  this  new  industry  is  in  honor  Ixmnd  to  extend  to  it 
all  the  jirotection  at  its  command,  and  the  only  way  the  cutting  indnstry  in  America 
can  be  protected  is  by  changing  the  tariff  to  10  per  cent  on  all  cut  goods  and  allow 
the  rough  to  come  in  free.  Under  the  present  duty  our  merchants,  contending  as 
they  do  against  smugglers  and  the  thousand  and  one  facilities  by  which  diamcmds 
can  be  brought  over  without  ])aying  duty,  are  naturally  distrusti'ul  and  lacking  of 
confidence  to  buy  goods  in  the  regular  and  legitimate  waj^;  thus  the  importer  as  well 
as  the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler  as  well  as  the  retailer,  are  affected. 

This  vincertainty,  the  temptation  to  smuggle  and  buy  smuggled  goods,  the  sus- 
picion that  our  neighbor  is  waiting  for  or  has  accepted  the  oi)portnuity  of  buying 
goods  in  an  nudcrhaiid  manner  restrain  us  from  going  ahead.  In  a  word,  we  are  in 
a  constant  state  of  nervous  "  anticipation  "  and  anxiety  as  to  Avhat  should  be  the  best 
method  for  us  to  inirsue.  This  uncertainty  affects  tlio  very  foundation  of  our  busi- 
ness, namely,  the  confidence  we  have  had  in  one  another. 

Fourth  ])oint.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  by  taking  off  the  duty  on 
the  rough  we  will  be  able  in  course  of  time  to  compete  with  the  foreign  markets, 
and  sell  and  export  goods  cut  from  America.  Prior  to  the  crisis  of  1893,  for  at  least 
fourteen  years  ])ast,  we  bought  half  of  the  yearly  product  of  cut  goods  in  Europe; 
assuming  that  during  the  next  fourteen  years  we  will  be  able  to  handle  as  many 
diamonds  as  we  have  in  the  past,  deducting  one- third  of  the  amount  as  an  allowance 
for  small  brilliants,  roses,  etc.,  which  the  European  cutters  may  produce  cheaper 
than  ourselves,  it  can  be  easily  seen  the  money  invested  in  this  enterprise  will  remain 
in  our  country,  excepting  the  amount  which  will  be  I'equired  to  obtain  the  rough. 
In  other  words,  by  developing  and  protecting  the  cutting  industry  in  America,  the 
community  will  be  a  decided  gainer  in  every  respect. 

By  not  imposing  any  restriction  against  foreign  skilled  laborers  coming  over  to 
our  country,  our  workiug  forces,  our  facilities  to  produce  more  cut  goods  will  be 
increased,  thereby  increasing  our  purchases  of  the  raw  material  sutficiently  not  only 
to  compete  in  the  buying  of  the  rough  as  cheap  as  the  European  cutters,  but  also  to 
supply  abundantly,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but,  as  wo  Avill  be  benefited  by 
being  able  to  buy  all  qualities  of  rough  for  the  demand  of  our  home  trade,  for  exjior- 
tatiou  as  well.     Our  merchants  will  be  sellers  and  not  buyers  as  hithertofore. 

By  the  creation  of  the  new  duty  on  diamonds,  the  Government  virtually  protects 
the  dishonest  merchant  to  the  detriment  of  the  law-abiding  dealer,  compelling  the 
latter  either  to  go  out  of  the  business  or  encouraging  the  former  by  buying  of 
him  his  ill-gotten  goods,  or  at  the  last  extremity  urging  him  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  wise  btit  unscmxiulous  merchant  and  smuggle  himself.  At  present  the  Gov- 
ernment seems  very  anxious  to  maintain  the  credit  and  honor  of  our  country  by 
advocating  the  payment  of  its  debts  in  a  currency  which  will  be  accepted  without 
question.  It  should  also  create  laws  which  will  guard  the  honor  and  integrity 
of  its  citizens.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  founded  upon  moral  prin- 
ciples, and  we  look  to  our  Government  to  uphold  these  principles.  We  therefore 
appeal  to  our  Government  to  revoke  the  duty  on  diamonds  as  it  at  present  stands, 
and  not  to  protect  and  encourage  our  merchants  to  be  dishonest,  lowering  their  moral 
principles,  recognizing  dishonesty  as  a  virtue  and  integrity  as  a  crime. 

If  the  fallacy  of  our  Government  in  raising  the  duty  on  diamonds  has  been  proven, 
the  evil  efi'ect  it  has  caused  in  every  branch  of  the  jewelry  business  should  rouse 
every  .iewelcr  from  his  lethargy  to  bring  his  influence  to  bear  in  having  Congress 
revoke  this  ridiculous  law. 

A  feasible  plan  to  insure  the  change  of  the  duty  is  as  follows:  Let  the  jewelers  of 
every  county  in  the  United  States  unite  and  submit  a  written  appeal  signed  by  every 
jeweler  to  change  the  tariff  to  the  old  fluty,  and  let  each  association  of  every  county 
send  their  respective  ])etition  to  their  resjiective  Kepresentatives  and  Senators, 
instructing  them,  as  their  constituents,  as  to  the  ])roper  course  to  pursue.  In  the  peti- 
tion let  the  logical  reasons  why  the  tariff  should  bo  changed  be  stated,  and  give  them 
a  synopsis  of  the  diamond  l)usin('8s,  so  that  they  can  intelligently  comprehend  the 
appeal.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  wise  for  the  jewelers,  in  view  of  the  petition, 
to  state  their  consent  not  to  appeal  from  the  decision  "that  diamonds,  under  the 
present  interpretation  of  tlie  law,  impose  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,"  but  abide  by  this 
derision.  Although  siiort-sightcd  jieople  may  ol)ject  to  this  particular  dill'erence,  in 
the  long  run  it  will  be  found  that  we  can  come  in  this  manner  to  a  speedy  and  satis- 
factory result.  By  this  method  the  sentiment  of  those  engaged  in  the  jewelry  busi- 
ness will  be  uiuinimous,  and  our  appeal  will  receive  a  luiaring. 

As  we  have  faith  in  the  stability  and  integrity  of  our  (Government  in  its  endeavors 
to  formulate  laws  which  will  benefit  the  community,  foster,  encourage,  and  protect 
all  of  our  commercial  enter))rises,  we  should  feel  e(|ually  confident,  by  ])resentingour 
unanimous  ajjpcal  for  justice  and  ciiual  rights,  that  oui-  national  legislators  will  be 
true  to  their  obligations  and  rectify  the  error  they  unintentionally  committed. 

Monroe  Engelsman. 
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WANT  THE  DUTY  LEFT  UNCHANGED. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  2S,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

There  will  be  probably  a  demand  made  to  change  the  present  rates 
on  rough  and  polished  diamonds,  which  are  10  and  25  per  cent  respec- 
tively, and  in  place  of  them  to  reenact  the  former  rates  of  free  and  10 
per  cent.  We  beg  to  state  that  we  are  opposed  to  any  changes  from 
the  present  rates  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  present  tariff  has  been  in  force  barely  two  years,  wliicb,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  change  then  made  was  from  a  tarift"  which  had 
been  in  existence  fully  twenty  or  twenty-live  years,  has  hardly  given 
the  duties  imposed  under  the  new  tariff  on  diamonds  a  fair  test.  The 
apparent  falling  off  in  receipts  of  the  Treasury  from  present  duties  on 
diamonds,  as  compared  with  receipts  from  the  same  source  in  previous 
years,  forms  no  adequate  guide  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff,  because  through  the  severe  depression  in  business  circles 
importations  were  naturally  much  smaller  than  in  previous  years. 

(2)  Since  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff  there  has  occurred  what 
amounts  to  a  complete  revolution  in  the  industry  of  diamond  cutting 
in  the  United  States.  Instead  of  having  a  merely  nominal  force  of 
20  workmen  in  this  country  we  now  have  between  500  and  600  who  are 
receiving  average  weekly  wages  of  $20.  This  is  equivalent  to  an 
expenditure  of  at  least  1500,000  per  annum,  the  greater  part  of  which 
will  naturally  accrue  to  the  advantage  of  home  industries  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  possibly  induce  more  of  foreign  skilled  labor  to  engage  in 
the  production  of  an  industry  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  has 
heretofore  been  monopolized  by  foreign  manufacturers  in  Europe. 

(3)  Large  amounts  of  money  have  been  invested  in  the  establishment 
of  factories,  which,  until  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  impractica- 
ble, if  not  altogether  impossible.  These  factories  would  have  to  be 
closed  if  the  former  rates  should  be  restored,  and  would  cause  those  who 
have  been  endeavoring  to  build  up  the  diamond-cutting  industry  an 
irreparable  loss. 

(4)  It  is  against  sound  judgment  to  change  a  tariff  every  two  or  three 
years,  as  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  any  business  under  such  conditions. 

The  principal,  and,  in  fact,  only  argument  brought  against  the  present 
tariff  on  diamonds  is  that  a  large  quantity  of  them  are  smuggled.  We 
believe  that  laws  could  be  enacted  to  make  smuggling  not  only  difficult 
but  dangerous,  and  we  beg  you  to  see  that  such  a  law  is  incorporated 
in  the  administrative  part  of  the  new  tariff  bill. 

Sanders  &  Bruhl  Manufacturing  Company, 

Of  Kewm%  JSF.  J. 
L.  Lilienthal,  President. 

SHOE  LEATHER. 

(Paragraph  341.) 

STATEMENT  MADE  BY  MR.  H.  WALLEESTEIN,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
IMPORTER  OF  SHOE  LEATHER. 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 
Mr.  Wallerstein  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  have  been  requested  by  the  importers  of  shoe  leather  to 
appear  before  j'our  honorable  body  today  to  state  briefly  that  the  duty 
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on  shoe  leather  should  not  be  advanced.  By  shoe  leather  is  meant  all 
kinds  of  tiiiislied  leather  that  i.s  used  in  the  manufacture  of  slioes,  with 
the  exception  ol"  sole  leather,  of  which  there  is  none  imported.  The 
importation  of  slioe  leather  has  dwindled  to  such  small  proportions  that 
at  the  present  time  over  90  per  cent  of  all  shoe  leather  consumed  in  this 
country  is  manufactured  by  our  domestic  tanneries.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  about  1,884  shoe  factories  in  this  country  and  1,700  tan- 
neries and  currying  shops,  which  would  seem  an  abnormally  large 
number  and  liable  to  produce  an  overproduction  of  domestic  leather 
were  it  not  for  the  large  increase  in  the  exj)ort  of  domestic  shoe  leather 
within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  that  in  the 
last  twenty-two  years  the  imports  of  shoe  leather  have  fallen  off  as 
follows:  1874,  value  of  imports,  $0,138,528;  1890,  value  of  imports, 
$2,880,314.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  this  amount  is  not  only  to  be 
included  shoe  leather,  but  also  saddle  leather,  bookbinder's  leather,  and 
harness  leather,  all  of  which  is  classified  together  under  the  tariff, 
and  on  that  account  it  is  reported  in  one  lump  sum  by  our  Treasury 
statistics. 

Against  this,  during  the  same  i)eriod,  the  exportations  of  shoe  leather, 
according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  have  increased 
as  follows:  1874,  exports  of  shoe  leather,  $232,884;  1890,  exports 
of  shoe  leather,  $8,903,863.  To  this  also  should  be  added  the  export  of 
sole  leather,  which  in  1896  assumed  the  large  proportion  of  $7,474,021, 
making  a  grand  total  of  ex]>orts  of  the  American  tanned  leather  in  the 
fiscal  year  1896  of  $16,377,884,  against  an  importation  of  only  $2,880,314. 

The  importations  of  shoe  leather  at  the  present  time  assume  a  pro- 
portion yet  in  only  two  kinds  of  leather — that  is,  enameled  leather  and 
patent  leather.  These  are  produced  in  Europe  only  in  a  few  districts, 
as  climatic  considerations,  certain  qualities  of  water,  and  other  matters 
are  necessary  to  produce  these  two  articles  perfectly,  and  these  qualities 
can  be  found  inherent  only  in  these  two  districts  in  Europe. 

Our  domestic  manufiicturers  fifty  years  ago  tried  to  make  patent  and 
enameled  shoe  leather,  but  on  account  of  the  reasons  enumerated  to  you 
they  were  not  successful,  while  they  have  achieved  signal  success  in  all 
the  other  kinds  of  leather  which  they  have  undertaken  to  manufacture. 

Against  a  few  tanneries  at  the  present  time  attempting  and  trying  to 
make  these  kinds  of  leather  there  are  hundreds  of  manufacturers  who 
are  obliged  to  use  the  imported  article,  as  the  domestic  article  has  not 
given  them  the  (lualities  or  the  satisfaction  which  they  require.  Their 
customers,  the  shoe  dealers,  must  have  the  imported  article. 

Any  increase  of  duty,  therefore,  would  simply  be  placing  an  additional 
burden  on  our  domestic  manufacturers  of  shoes  and  their  customers — 
that  is,  the  wearers  of  shoes,  the  peojHe  at  large;  and  no  amount  of 
duty,  whatever  it  might  be,  tlmt  could  be  placed  on  shoe  leather  could 
induce  them  to  use  the  domestic  enameled  shoe  leather  because  it  does 
not  contain  the  qualities  which  they  desire. 

Another  item  which  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this — 
that  within  the  last  few  years  the  exi)ort  of  American  shoes  has  shown 
a  very  gratifying  increase  and  result.  Any  addition  in  the  duty  on 
shoe  leather,  and  the  conse(|Uont  enhancing  of  the  cost  of  shoes,  would 
act  against  the  increase  of  exports  of  American-made  shoes,  and  our 
statistics,  official  of  the  Treasury  Department,  sliow  that  in  1894  the 
amount  of  American  shoes  exported  was  $880,179,  while  in  1896  they 
amounted  to  $1,436,686.     In  1789  the  duty  levied  on  shoe  leather  was 
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7^  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  was  gradually  increased,  until  1812  the 
rate  of  duty  was  o.">  j)er  cent.  This  was  the  liigliest  rate  of  duty  ever 
levied  on  shoe  leather  iu  this  country.  Since  then  it  has  declined  and 
been  changed  at  various  periods,  until  in  1884  the  duty  was  definitely 
fixed  at  l:0  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  the  present  rate  of  duty.  The 
present  number  of  our  domestic  tanneries,  their  immense  increase  in 
output,  and  their  enlargement  should  all  prove  conclusively  that  this 
rate  of  duty  has  not  only  been  fully  adequate  to  protect  our  American 
leather  industry,  but  it  has  enabled  it,  as  it  were,  to  secure  not  only 
almost  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  home  trade,  but  also  a  large 
amount  of  the  foreign  trade. 

I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  our  brief,  which  contains  full  statistics 
and  other  arguments  with  which  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  j^our  valuable 
time.  Any  further  information  which  you  may  desire  my  colleagues 
and  myself  will  be  happy  to  furnish  you.  At  the  same  time  permit  me, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  to  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  iu  allowing  us  the  present  hearing. 


PAPER  SUBMITTED  BY  MS.  WALLERSTEIIf  IN  BEHALF  OF 
VARIOUS  NEW  YORK  IMPORTERS. 

New  Yoee:,  N.  Y.,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  importers  of  shoe  leather,  respectfully  submit 
to  your  consideration  the  following  reasons  why  the  duty  levied  on  fin- 
ished leather  for  shoe  purposes,  and  provided  for  in  the  present  tariff 
under  the  schedule  of  leather,  should  not  be  increased.  The  paragraph 
to  which  we  refer  is  as  follows: 

Calfskins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed,  dressed  upper  leather,  including  patent, 
enameled,  and  japanned  leather,  dressed  or  undressed  and  finished;  chamois  or  other 
skins,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act;  kangaroo,  sheep,  and 
goat  skins,  including  lamb  and  kid  skins,  dressed  and  finished. 

The  importation  of  leather  has  been  reduced  to  such  small  propor- 
tions, that  more  than  90  i)er  cent  of  all  shoe  leather  consumed  in  this 
country  is  produced  by  our  domestic  tanners.  We  have  now  1,884 
shoe  factories  and  1,700  tanneries  and  currying  shops,  which  would 
appear  abnormal  and  would  certainly  create  an  overproduction  of 
leather  had  not  the  export  of  American-tanned  leather  assumed  such 
large  proportions,  thereby  creating  a  new  market  for  our  surplus 
production. 

The  oflBcial  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  hereto  attached 
and  marked  Exhibit  A,  show  a  decrease  in  the  importation  of  shoe 
leather  during  the  last  twenty-two  years,  as  follows:  1874,  value  of 
importation  §6,138,528;  1896,  value  of  importation  $2,880,314. 

The  ofticial  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  also  annexed  here- 
with and  marked  Exhibit  B,  show  an  increase  of  exports  of  shoe  leather 
during  the  same  period  as  follows:  1874,  value  of  export,  $232,884: 
1890,  value  of  export,  $8,903,863. 

To  this  should  also  be  added  the  export  of  sole  leather,  which 
amounted  during  1896  to  $7,474,021,  while  no  sole  leather  whatever 
was  imported. 

The  above  figures,  showing  a  steady  increase  of  exports  and  a  con- 
tinuous decrease  of  imports,  should  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the 
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rates  of  duty  prevailing  during  the  time  covered  by  Exhibits  A  and  B 
have  proved  fully  adequate  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  domestic 
tanners.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were  the  duty  on  shoe  leather  to  be 
reduced,  or  it  even  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  it  would  not  percep- 
tibly increase  importation,  inasmuch  as  most  kinds  of  leather  are 
produced  much  cheai)er  and  more  suitable  in  this  country. 

The  various  kinds  ol'  leather  now  imported  are  used  chiefly  only  for  the 
finer  grades  of  shoes,  and  the  amount  of  consumption  is  insignificant, 
and  assumes  importance  only  in  two  kinds,  viz,  patent  and  enameled 
leather,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  restricted  in  Europe  to  only  a  few 
districts.  Both  patent  and  enameled  leather  have  been  manufactured 
by  our  domestic  tanners  as  far  back  as  fifty  years  ago,  but  their  efforts 
have  not  been  attended  by  the  same  signal  success  achieved  with  the 
other  kinds  of  shoe  leather,  and  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
climatic  conditions,  certain  kinds  of  water,  and  other  requirements  are 
necessary  to  produce  patent  and  enameled  shoe  leather,  and  that  no  par- 
ticular rate  of  duty  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it.  This  conclusion 
seems  specially  warranted  by  the  well-known  fact  that  our  domestic 
leather  industry  has  been  successful  to  an  extent  to  not  only  secure 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  home  trade,  but  also  to  suiijily  foreign  coun- 
tries with  steadily  increasing  quantities  of  shoe  leather  in  addition  to 
sole  leather. 

As  against  a  few  tanners  here  who  have  been  trying  to  make  patent 
and  enameled  leather  there  are  hundreds  of  shoe  manufacturers  who, 
notwithstanding  their  natural  disposition  to  favor  American  produc- 
tion, can  not  use  these  kinds  of  leather,  because  they  have  not  given 
them  the  results  which  they  and  the  shoe  dealers  require,  and  they 
must  have  the  imported  leather.  Any  increase  of  duty  on  i)atent  and 
enameled  leather  would  therefore  neither  benefit,  nor  assist  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  the  domestic  article,  but  would  prove  an  additional 
burden  to  our  shoe  manufacturers  and  the  public  at  large. 

A  higher  duty  would  also  act  injuriously  on  the  present  favorable 
prospects  for  the  sale  abroad  of  American  shoes.  The  efforts  of  our 
shoe  manufacturers  to  obtain  an  outlet  for  their  i)roduct  in  Europe  have 
of  late  been  attended  by  very  gratifying  results,  and  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern  to  have  them  interfered  with  by  a  curtailment  of 
exports,  which  would  follow  as  a  logical  consequence  of  a^n  augmented 
cost  of  leather  and  shoes.  To  demonstrate  the  importance  of  this  new 
outlet,  we  beg  to  submit  official  figures  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  show  an  increase  of  export  of  shoes  within  the  last  two  years  as 
follows:  18!)1,  value  of  exports  $880,179;  1896,  value  of  exports  $1,43(),68G. 

In  1789  the  duty  on  shoe  leather  was  fixed  at  7^  i)er  cent  ad  valorem 
and  was  advanced  in  1812  to  35  per  cent,  which  is  the  highest  rate  of 
duty  ever  levied  on  shoe  leather  in  this  country.  The  rate  of  duty 
since  then  has  changed  at  various  times,  but  since  1884  has  remained 
unchanged  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  fact  of  this  rate  being 
fully  adequate  is  established  by  the  supremacy  of  domestic  leather 
here  and  abroad. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  importa- 
tion of  shoe  leather  has  become  a  matter  of  sucli  minor  importance 
that  there  is  not  a  single  firm  at  i)resent  engaged  exclusively  in  its 
importation.  The  former  importers  of  shoe  leather  have  either  gone 
into  other  lines  of  business  or  have  become  to  a  large  extent  also 
exporters  of  domestic  leather  and  have  established  tanneries  here  to 
turn  out  leather  for  both  home  and  Ibreign  consumption. 
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For  all  of  which  the  iiiidersioued  pray  your  honorable  body  not  to 
increase  the  duty  on  shoe  leather. 

BiTTEL,  Tepel  &  Co. 

M.  J.  Drucker. 

EiLERS  Movius  Leather  Company. 

Charles  Hauselt. 

Salomon  &,  Phillips. 

SHATTUCK   &  BiNGER. 

D.  Wallerstein. 

EXHIBIT  A. 
Imports  of  all  kinds  of  shoe  leather  since  1S74. 


Tear. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Value, 

1874 

$6, 138, 528 
5,941,238 
3,  996,  881 
4,589,713 
3, 784,  729 
3, 667,  564 
7,  623,  709 
5,746,349 

1882 

$7, 029,  041 
8.  235,  053 
5,  621, 344 
5,  664,  584 
4,  854, 159 
8,  993,  898 
3,  385,  942 
2,  571,  775 

1890 

$2, 567,  528 
2  822  951 

1875 

1883 

1891 

1876 

1884 

1892 

3  2^)0  627 

1877 

1885 

1893  ..  . 

4  109  875 

1878 

1886 

1894  ... 

2  007  131 

1879 

1887 

1895 . . 

2  878  583 

1880 

1888 

1896 

2,  880, 314 

1881 

1889  . 

EXHIBIT  B. 

Exports  of  all  kinds  of  shoe  leather  since  1S74. 
[Sole  leather  not  included.] 


Tear. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Value. 

1874 

$232, 884 
335,  086 
948,  980 
1, 280,  225 
903,  968 
953,  188 
658,  242 
661,  019 

1882 

$687,  638 

385,  825 

2, 179, 468 

2,  870, 934 

2,  600,  056 

3,  248, 895 

2,  992,  806 

3,  385,  553 

1890 

$4,  475,  989 
5  5^5  081 

1875 

1883 

1891 

1876 

1884 

18!)2 

1877 

1885 

1893 

1878 

1886 

1894 

5, 470,  332 
6  038  t40 

1879 

1887 

1895 

1880 

1888 

1896 

8  903  863 

1881 

1889 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  IMPORTERS  OF  LEATHER 


New  York,  January  13, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  would  respectfully  ask  leave  to  have  filed  with  our  brief  handed 
in  on  January  11  the  following  additional  statement  why  a  change  in 
the  duty  on  shoe  leather  from  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  rate  would  be  not 
only  impracticable  but  impossible: 

Some  kinds  of  shoe  leather  are  sold  by  the  skin,  some  by  the  dozen, 
some  by  weight,  and  some  by  measure,  and  the  price  of  the  same  kind 
varies  according  to  size,  quality,  and  weight.  In  order  to  determine  on 
a  specific  rate  corresponding  with  the  i)resent  ad  valorem  rate  it  would 
be  necessary  to  establish  a  different  rate  for  each  kind  of  leather,  which 
would  lead  to  considerable  confusion  and  controversy,  and,  in  fact, 
would  operate  as  prohibitory  on  certain  kinds  of  leather. 

Inasmuch  as  a  dozen  of  some  kinds  of  leather  may  cost  $15,  and 
another  dozen  of  the  same  siz^e  and  kind  may  cost  $23,  on  account  ot 
its  superior  selection,  a  fixed  rate  of  duty  per  dozen  would  be  too  severe 
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a  tax  on  the  shoe  manufacturers  using  the  cheaper  coods  and  avouUI 
no  doubt  force  them  out  of  business.  The  same  difliculties  wouhl  be 
encouutered  if  a  iixed  duty  was  established  by  wei<>ht,  inasmuch  as  a 
dozen  Avcighing',  say,  30  pounds  costs  for  the  same  surface  of  leather 
from  §15  to  $30,  according  to  quality,  and  the  manufacturers  using  the 
cheaper  goods  would  be  also  forced  out. 

AVithin  the  last  few  j^ears  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
our  shoe  manufacturers  to  use  leather  of  a  plumper  substance,  and 
under  a  fixed  duty  per  pound  skins  of  the  same  value  and  spread  would 
cost  the  consumers  of  the  plumper  leather  more  money  and  place  them 
at  a  disadvantage  with  those  using  the  same  kind  of  leather  in  a  lighter 
substance. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  our  shoe  manufacturers  to  j)roduce  the  best 
quality  of  shoes  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and  any  tendency  to  use 
lighter  leather  would  eventually  lead  to  their  producing  a  less  durable 
article,  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumers — that  is,  the  people. 

AVe  therefore  advocate  the  simi)lest  mode  of  establishing  the  rate 
of  duty  as  the  most  correct  and  equitable  for  all  interests  concerned, 
and  for  this  leason  beg  that  the  rate  on  shoe  leather  remain  unchanged 
at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

BiTTEL  TePEL   &   Co. 

M.  J.  Drucker. 

EiLERS  Movius  Leather  Company. 

Charles  Hauselt. 

Salomon  &  Phillips. 

ShATTUCK   &   BiNGEE. 

D.  Wallerstein. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  A.  BANISTER,  OF  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Monday,  Januari/ 11,  1897. 

Mr.  Banister  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  represent  the  shoe  industry  as  it  relates  to  the  duty  on  leather,  and  I 
wish  to  talk  particularly  as  to  the  duty  on  patent  leather  and  enameled 
leather,  which,  I  believe,  is  being  agitated.  The  better  class  of  Amer- 
ican patent-leather  goods  are  made  of  imported  patent  leather,  and  I 
would  say  that  the  domestic  business  is  not  an  infant  industry.  Patent 
leather  has  been  made  iu  this  country  for  fifty  j'ears.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  make  it  equal  to  the  imported,  and  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  imported  patent  leather.  The  duty  is  20  per  cent,  which,  we  think, 
is  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  American  industries,  and  therefore 
the  shoe  and  leather  industry  ask  that  the  tariff  may  be  left  at  20  per 
cent.     We  ask  for  no  decrease  and  we  ask  for  no  increase. 

As  so  mucli  time  has  been  taken  up,  I  think  I  shall  leave  my  paper 
with  you,  and  that  will  speak  for  itself. 

BRIEF    FILED    WITH    THE    COMMITTEE    BY    MR.    BANISTER^  IN 
BEHALF  OF  THE  SHOE  AND  LEATHER   TRADE. 

Washington,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  reprifsenting  Ihe  l)oot  and  slioe  industry  of  the 
United  States,  would  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration,  iu 
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connection  with  the  question  of  tarift"  on  foreign  shoe  leathers,  espe- 
cially patent  and  enameled  leather,  the  following: 

(1)  We  recognize  the  necessity  for  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as 
will  produce  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the  legitimate  expenses  of  an 
economically  administered  Government. 

(2)  We  recognize  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  approve  of 
just  protection  to  American  industries. 

(3)  We  consider  it  prejudicial  to  American  industries  to  totally  pro- 
hibit foreign  competition;  and  to  these  three  points  we  wish  to  invite 
your  attention. 

On  the  line  of  our  first  proposition,  that  is  the  production  of  revenue 
as  applied  to  the  shoe  manufacturing  business,  there  is  now  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  has  not  been  changed  either  in  the 
McKinley  bill  or  the  Wilson  bill,  but  has  remained  at  this  figure  since 
1884,  we  believe;  and  this  is  as  high  a  figure  as  the  shoe  industry 
can  legitimately  stand.  We  believe  that  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on 
this  line  of  goods  would  proliibit  almost  entirely  the  importation  of 
patent  or  enameled  leather  and  other  leathers  that  are  included  in  the 
paragraph  on  leathers  of  the  tariff  law  as  it  at  present  stands. 

The  competition  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  is  so  great  and  the 
prices  of  goods  have  been  so  reduced  tliat  there  is  no  margin  for  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  materials  used,  and  the  American  prodnction  of 
patent  and  enameled  leathers  especially  lias  been  of  such  an  unsatis- 
factory quality  that  it  can  not  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  imported 
article,  and  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  these  leathers  would  really  drive 
out  of  business  a  certain  class  of  shoe  manufacturers  who  are  the  better 
class,  or  manufacturers  of  the  higher  grades  of  goods,  and  so  reduce 
the  importation  of  such  leathers  as  to  deprive  the  Government  of  any 
revenue  on  these  lines. 

As  to  the  second  point,  namely,  the  protection  of  American  industries, 
we  would  simply  say  that  the  manufacture  of  patent  leather  in  the 
United  States  is  not  a  new  industry.  Patent  leather  has  been  made 
in  this  country  for  fifty  years  or  more,  and  some  of  your  petitioners 
whose  names  are  hereto  annexed  have  used  American  patent  leather 
to  a  certain  extent  for  forty  to  fifty  years,  and  we  can  truthfully  say 
that  there  has  been  no  advance  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  made  in 
that  time,  and  yet  the  leather  manufacturers  are  working  that  line  of 
business  and  becoming  rich  in  it,  while  they  sell  their  products  for 
much  less  than  the  price  of  the  imported  article,  and  the  large  and 
growing  increase  in  the  amount  of  leather  exported  from  our  country 
within  the  last  twenty  years  is  of  itself  sufiicient  evidence  that  the 
protection  of  that  industry  would  not  increase  the  quality  of  the  goods 
produced  and  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  business  of  profit  to  the 
manufacturer,  who  is  already  himself  a  strong  competitor  for  the  trade 
of  foreign  countries  in  their  own  markets.  The  larger  portion  of  pat- 
ent and  enameled  leather  made  in  this  country  is  used  for  carriages 
and  for  a  low  grade  of  shoes,  and  is  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  higher 
grades  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  apparently  the  manufacturers  are  unable 
to  reach  that  point  where  they  can  produce  goods  that  are  adapted  to 
that  work,  and  certain  imported  leathers  seem  to  be  necessities. 

We  believe,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  that  a  higher  tariff  would 
so  diminish  the  demand  for  the  imported  article,  on  account  of  the 
exorbitant  price,  that  the  goods  would  be  no  longer  imported  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  furnish  any  revenue  or  countin  any  manner  as  a  means 
of  support  to  the  Govermnent,  and  to  convince  you  of  tlie  truth  of  this 
T  H 120 
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fact  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  article  of  imported  French 
calfskins,  which,  thirty  or  fort}^  years  ago,  were  almost  exiilusively  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  fine  boots  and  shoes  aud  are  now  scarcely  recog- 
nized in  the  market,  and  the  importations  must  have  lallen  off  enor- 
mously in  this  time,  such  goods  being  displaced  by  other  lines  of  goods. 
We  hardly  think  it  necessary  for  us  to  quote  statistics  to  prove  any  of 
the  assertions  we  have  made.  You  have  the  statistics  before  you,  and 
are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  them  on  all  these  lines. 

We  also  understand  that  there  is  to  be  an  effort  made  to  have  the 
committee  recommend  a  change  in  the  manner  of  fixing  this  tariff,  mak- 
ing it  a  specific  tariff  instead  of  an  ad  valorem,  which,  we  think,  would  be 
impractical,  or,  if  j)racti('ai,  would  work  an  injury  to  the  consumer  of  such 
leather,  because  of  the  various  forms  by  which  the  prices  of  such  goods 
are  fixed;  that  is,  some  are  sold  by  measure,  some  by  weight,  and  some 
by  count,  and  the  price  for  the  same  artides  varies  according  to  size  or 
substance  or  weight.  A  dozen  of  a  certain  kind  of  skins  may  bring,  for 
instance,  $15,  and  another  dozen  of  the  same  kind  may  bring  $uO  on 
account  of  size  or  selection ;  and  the  same  discrepancy  relates  to  leather 
sold  by  the  pound  or  by  the  foot,  thin  light  skins  costing  much  more  than 
heavy  ones;  and  so  this  variation  is  carried  through  all  the  ramifications 
of  the  trade,  making  a  specific  duty  impractical  from  our  point  of  Anew. 
In  regard  to  the  third  proj)Osition  with  which  we  have  started,  that 
the  prohibition  of  foreign  competition  would  be  prejudicial  to  American 
industries,  it  is  a  well-known  axiom  that  "competition  is  the  life  of 
trade,"  and  to  com})el  our  American  manufacturers  to  make  the  most  of 
their  abilities  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  excited  by  foreign  com- 
petition to  continued  diligence  and  effort  in  improvement,  and  it  is  to  this 
element  we  owe  the  great  advancement  in  domestic  manufactures  aud 
iiulustries;  and  while  we  should  gain  revenue  enough  from  our  importa- 
tions to  sup])ort  our  Government,  and  assess  these  revenues  with  a  view 
to  i)rotecting  American  industries,  we  should  also  be  careful  iu)t  to  pro- 
hibit entirely  the  importation  of  the  better  class  of  imported  goods,  that 
there  maybe  an  incentive  for  our  people  to  strive  continually  for  excel- 
lence. 

We  think  it  is  oidy  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  these  matters 
that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  judicially  on  the  merits  of  the  question, 
and,  in  making  your  new  schedule  of  tariff',  may  place  the  duty  on  the 
articles  here  specified,  namely,  "calfskins,  tanned  or  tanned  and 
dressed;  dressed  upper  leather,  including  i^atent  and  enameled;  and 
japanned  leather,  dressed  or  undressed,  and  finished;  chamois  aud 
other  skins  not  specially  enumerated  or  ])rovided  for  in  this  act;  kan- 
garoo, sheep  and  goat  skins,  including  lamb  and  kid  skins,  dressed 
and  finished,"  at  a  rate  not  higher  than  that  now  charged,  and  still 
afford  sufficient  and  reasonable  ])rotection  to  American  manufacture, 
and  leave  the  possibilities  of  consumption  so  unchanged  that  the  impor- 
tation may  at  least  assist  in  creating  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Government,  to  which  we  acknowledge  loyalty  and  faithful  alle- 
giance. 

Strong,  Garfield  &  Co.,  East  Weymouth,  Mass.;  llice  & 
Ilutchins,  Boston,  Mass.;  Williams,  Kneeland  &  Co., 
South  Jiraintree,  Mass.;  E.  B.  Grover  &  Co.,  Brockton, 
Mass.;  J.  &  T.  Cousins,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Jno.  J.  Lat- 
teman  Shoe  Manufacturing  Com])auy,  Xew  York,  IS".  Y'". ; 
Laird.  Schober  &  Co.,  Pliiladelpliia,  Pa.;  Hanan  &  Son, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y^;  ,J.  Wicliert,  New  York,  N.  Y^;  H. 
Tavlor  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  J*a.;  Hayes,  Partridge  Shoe 
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Company,  Pbiladelpliia,  Pa.;  Epliraim  Martin,  Brook- 
lyn, l!^.  Y. ;  James  Parsons,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Geo.  E. 
Xeitli,  Campello,  Mass.;  The  J.  S.  Turner  Company, 
Rockland,  Mass.;  Prench,  Shriner  &  Uruer,  Kockland, 
Mass.;  Duling  &  Buek,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Thos.  Cort, 
Ne^vark,  N.  J.;  L.  Boydeu  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  James 
A.  Banister  Company,  Newark,  jST.  J.;  Tlie  Lindner 
Shoe  Company,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Johnston  &  Murphy, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN-MADE  PATENT  LEATHER  EQUAL  TO  THE  IMPORTED. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  relation  to  statements  made  before  your  committee  to-day  on  Sched- 
ule N,  leather,  I  would  respectfully  say  that  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Wallerstein  and  Mr.  Banister  are  erroneous.  The  manufacturing  of 
patent  enameled  shoe  calf  leather  existed  in  this  country  during  the 
I)eriod  of  low  wages,  between  1845  and  ISOO;  that  the  period  of  high 
wages,  between  1860  and  1890,  which  was  in  consequence  of  the  war, 
exterminated  this  industry,  and  that  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890  encour- 
aged its  reestablishment,  whicli  immediately  grew  to  large  proportions. 

That  climatic  conditions  of  sun  and  water  are  detrimental  to  the 
manufacturing  of  patent  enameled  leather  in  this  country  is  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  these  leathers,  when  made  here  of  the  highest  grade, 
are  less  subject  to  climatic  changes  than  that  which  is  imported. 

Their  statements  were  made  from  a  false  prejudice  in  favor  of  goods 
simply  because  they  are  of  foreign  make  and  without  fully  knowing  the 
quality  of  goods  made  in  this  country. 

R.  G.  Salomon, 
Manufacturer  of  Patent  Leather. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  R.  G.  SALOMON,  OF  NEW  YORK, 
MANUFACTURER  OF  PATENT  LEATHER. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  26, 1896. 
CosoiiTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means: 

On  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  tanners  of  the  United  States,  we 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  duty  on  hides  and  leather  be  made 
specific,  but  adjusted  according  to  the  size  of  the  skins,  as  the  smaller 
skins  need  the  most  labor. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  system  be  adopted,  patent  calf- 
skins should  have  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  at  least  35  per  cent,  correction 
being  made  of  the  conflict  in  the  wording  of  the  McKinley  tariff  and 
adjustment,  and  larger  duties  being  allowed  for  the  larger  skins. 

In  relation  to  specific  duty  on  patent  calf,  so-called  japanned  calfskins 
enameled  skins,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  have  a  specific  duty; 
that  is,  their  tariff  declared  the  goods  to  cost  so  much  per  pound. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  grades  at  all,  but  simply  specifying  the 
amounts  of  duty,  and  we  are  very  much  in  favor  of  having  the  ad 
valorem  duty  done  away  with  and  make  the  duty  on  patent  or  japanned 
or  enameled  skins  made  out  of  kips,  cowhides,  horsehides,  or  any  other 
hides,  weighing  10  pounds  per  dozen,  75  cents  per  iTOund,  and  skins 
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weighing  over  10  to  25  pounds  per  dozen,  GO  cents  per  pound,  and 
skins  weighing  over  25  pounds  per  dozen,  40  cents  per  pound. 

These  countries,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  are  the  only  foreign 
countries  in  which  i)atent  calf  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  and 
their  leathers  are  the  only  leathers  imported  into  this  country  at  present. 

The  following  will  show  more  in  detail  the  condition  of  the  business 
and  its  needs : 

SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    PATENT    CALF    MANUFACTURING    INDUSTRY    OP 
THE   UNITED   STATES. 

This  industry  was  originally  established  in  France  and  started  there 
about  a  century  ago,  but  it  was  transplanted  later  on  into  Germany, 
where  it  has  become  a  very  successful  interest,  employing  over  20,000 
men  in  the  japanning  and  manufacturing  of  patent  calfskins. 

This  industry  was  started  in  America  during  the  period  of  low  wages 
from  1845  to  18G0.  When  the  Avar  broke  out,  wages  rose  so  high  that 
the  competition  of  France  and  Germany  in  this  specific  article,  japanned 
or  patent  calf,  made  the  manufacture  impossible  here.  This  industry 
only  languished  here  in  a  small  way  and  was  soon  driven  to  the  wall, 
while  in  Germany  to  day  about  90  per  cent  of  the  world's  consumption 
of  this  article  is  produced,  and  this  country  is  particularly  supplied 
largely  from  there. 

The  rate  of  import  duty  prior  to  the  tarift*  act  of  October  1,  1890, 
was  30  per  cent.  In  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  the  so  called  McKinley  Act, 
the  duty,  as  per  paragraph  45G,  is  as  follows: 

Calfskins  tanned  or  tanned  and  dressed,  dressed  upper  leather,  including  patent, 
enameled,  and  japanned  leather,  dressed  or  undressed  and  finished;  chamois  or  other 
skins  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  bookbinders'  calfskins,  kangaroo,  sheep,  and  goat  skius,  including  lamb 
and  kid  skins,  dressed  and  finished,  twenty  jier  centum  ad  valorem;  skins  for  mo- 
rocco, tanned  but  unfinished,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  pianoforte  leather  and 
piano-forte  action  leather,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  japanned  calfskins, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  boots  and  shoes  made  of  leather,  twenty-fi^e  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

This  clearly  shows  there  is  a  great  conflict  in  the  wording  of  this 
tariff.  When  importers  paid  their  duty  of  30  per  cent  they  paid  the 
same  under  i)rotest,  and  the  Board  of  Appraisers  could  not  help  but 
side  in  favor  of  the  importers  on  the  duty  on  patent  or  japanned  calf. 

Tariff  bill,  1894,  paragraph  45C,  Senate  bill,  places  the  duty  at  20  per 
cent,  and  the  same  duty  for  carriage  leather.  Carriage  leather,  how- 
ever, is  made  out  of  large  cow,  steer,  and  bull  hides,  wliich  are  split 
into  several  layers,  each  one  of  these  measuring  40  to  60  feet,  and  even 
larger,  and  are  japanned  separately,  and  on  the  side  nearest  the  grain, 
often  three  or  more  layers — that  is,  parts  of  hides  are  produced  out  of 
one  hide.  The  work  is  much  coarser  and  can  be  done  much  cheaper,  as 
calfskins  measure  3  to  8  feet  per  skin.  Then  again  much  machinery 
can  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  carriage  leather,  such  as  split- 
ting, biifling,  and  graining  machines,  while  with  calfskins  it  is  all  hand 
work  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Carriage  leather,  again,  is  put  to  much  coarser  work,  as  japanned  or 
patent  calfskins  are  used  mainly  for  ladies',  gentlemen's,  misses',  chil- 
dren's, and  boys'  shoes,  and  are  a  luxury. 

The  faulty  wording  of  the  tariff  clause  of  1890  has  brought  the  duty 
down  to  20  ])er  cent.  While  several  large  concerns  had  started  in 
the  manufacture  of  patent  or  japanned  calf,  upon  the  enaction  of  this 
bill,  for  instance,  Walker-Oakley  Company,  of  Chicago,  Pfister  Vogel 
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Leather  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Messrs.  White  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and 
Eathburu,  of  Belleville,  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  appraisers  find- 
ing verdict  in  favor  of  importers,  brought  this  industry  almost  to  a 
stoppage  and  it  has  not  recuperated  since.  There  are  only  a  few  con- 
cerns which  are  still  continuing  this  branch  of  business,  but  only  in 
such  a  small  way  that  nobody  can  make  a  success  under  these  con- 
ditions. This  article  can  be  made  very  successfully  here.  The  last 
few  years  have  proven  beyond  doubt  that  we  can  make  japanned  or 
patent  calf  in  the  United  States  equal  if  not  superior  to  Enropean-made 
goods;  but  while  we  pay  our  workmen  here  from  $12  to  $20  a  week,  the 
workmen  in  Germany  are  earning  from  $3  to  $5  a  week.  We  can  not 
afford  to  pay  American  wages  and  be  able  to  compete  at  20  per  cent 
duty  with  European  manufacturers  who  have  a  productive  power  to 
produce  now,  as  I  am  informed,  over  $20,000,000  of  patent  calf  annu- 
ally, and  are  under  much  lighter  expense  as  to  clerk  hire,  lire-insur- 
ance rates,  rates  of  interest,  etc. 

Lately  tlie  European  manufacturers  have  reduced  their  price  of  the 
manufactured  article  10  per  cent,  simultaneously  the  duty  having  been 
declared  to  be  put  at  20  per  cent,  a  severe  blow  being  given  to  this 
industry. 

If  ad  valorem  rates  are  to  be  retained,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reestab- 
lish the  McKinley  tariff;  also  to  make  a  distinct  rate  of  duty  for  hides, 
and  say  hides,  but  not  skins,  so  there  is  a  plain  understanding,  which 
can  not  possibly  lead  to  a  faulty  construction  of  the  tariff,  and  further, 
for  safety,  to  write  the  tariff  so  that  hides  measuring  over  25  feet  per 
hide  cost  20  jier  cent  duty,  while  hides  measuring  below  25  feet  should 
be  classified  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  order  to  fully  explain  the  magnitude  of  the  work  done  on  one  single 
calfskin,  I  give  you  the  following: 

The  calfskins  are  soaked  in  pure  water,  then  taken  out  and  rinsed 
at  least  five  times,  then  put  into  a  so-called  mill,  and  broken.  Each 
skin  by  itself  is  taken  over  a  tanner's  beam  and  the  sinews  and  blood 
removed;  then  the  skins  are  placed  in  a  lime  pit  (vat),  where  they  must 
be  handled  for  about  ten  days;  that  is,  taken  out  each  day  and  rinsed 
and  the  lime  gradually  strengthened  until  the  ten  days  elapse. 

The  skins  are  then  unhaired  by  hand,  then  they  are  trimmed,  then 
fleshed,  the  remaining  flesh  being  removed.  The  skins  are  then  put 
into  what  is  termed  a  pin  wheel  (also  called  a  mill),  in  fresh  water.  The 
lime  is  removed  in  this  mill  by  continually  dropping  the  skins  from  the 
top  of  the  mill,  about  8  feet  high,  to  the  bottom,  this  mill  being  covered 
with  wooden  pegs  throughout.  After  the  lime  is  washed  out  in  this 
way,  the  skins  are  put  into  a  bate,  where  they  are  reeled  or  flooded 
continually  by  the  use  of  a  wheel  similar  to  the  wheel  on  a  side- wheel 
steamer. 

This  done  they  are  slated,  and  with  a  large  knife,  sharp,  like  a  razor, 
the  ground  hair,  if  any,  is  removed.  The  skins  are  then  washed  out  in 
lukewarm  water,  then  taken  into  a  light  solution  of  bark.  This  is 
strengthened  gradually,  and  when  the  skins  have  been  in  this  about 
three  weeks  they  are  carefully  laid  away,  each  skin  being  covered  with 
bark  and  remaining  in  this  layer  for  four  weeks,  when  they  are  tanned. 

The  skins  are  then  washed  out  similar  to  the  beam-house  procedure. 
Then  they  are  scoured  and  brushed  with  a  hand  brush  on  both  sides 
and  hung  out  to  half  dry.  They  are  then  shaved  to  an  even  substance, 
as  no  place  must  be  heavier  or  lighter  than  the  other.  Then  the  skins 
are  sumached. 

After  they  are  sumached  they  are  set  on  a  marble  table  or  a  glass 
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table,  and  all  the  indentations  are  removed;  then  they  are  oiled  with 

the  verj^  finest  oils  obtainable. 

The  skins  are  then  tacked  out;  that  is,  they  are  stretched  on  a 
wooden  square  li-ame  to  the  extent  of  all  the  strength  they  can  stand. 
They  must  also  be  as  flat  as  a  card,  this  being  doue  with  what  is 
termed  a  crock  board;  then  the  flanks  are  filled  with  a  dissolved  mois- 
ture of  isinglass — that  is,  the  side  of  the  hide  and  fore  legs  and  the 
shoulders.     This  being  done  the  skins  are  ready  for  jajianning. 

They  are  then  covered  on  the  flesh  side  with  so-called  black  daub, 
which  contains  very  expensive  ingredients.  This  is  rnbbed  with 
pumice  stone  until  only  a  fine  coat  remains.  This  operation  is  repeated 
six  times,  each  time  a  new  coat  of  daubing  being  used.  Only  a  very 
small  particle,  however,  is  left  on  the  skin,  as  the  leather  would  be 
brittle  if  it  were  too  thick. 

After  the  foundation  has  been  brought  about  by  sufficient  daubing 
and  pumice,  until  it  is  a  very  smooth  surface,  a  coat  of  black  paint  is 
put  on  to  give  tlie  intense  jet  black  color  under  the  varnish,  the  var- 
nish itself  being  an  amber  shade. 

The  skins  are  then  hung  in  a  drying  room  over  night,  and  then 
pumiced  with  a  very  fine  stone  preparatory  to  getting  the  final  coat. 
The  skins  are  then  varnished  with  one  coat  of  varnish,  and  put  into  a 
bake  oven  to  bake  and  dry  for  a  period  covering  four  to  five  days. 
When  this  work  is  done,  they  are  trimmed,  and  are  then  ready  for  the 
market. 

You  will  see  by  this  explanation  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that 
is  done  on  these  skins.  While  they  can  be  manufactured,  tanned,  and 
finished,  ready  for  the  market,  at  a  cost  of  $3  per  dozen,  the  amount  of 
work  in  this  country  costs  on  a  small  skin  $8  per  dozen;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  same  difierence  in  cost  of  labor  is  the  difierence  in  cost  of 
manufacture  here  and  is  shown  in  the  end  result;  therefore,  you  will 
see  on  the  face  of  this  explanation  that  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
is  not  more  than  a  reasonably  sufiicient  amount  to  cover  the  real  cost  of 
labor. 

Small  manufactured  patent  calfskins  are  invoiced  by  Euroj)ean  manu- 
facturers as  low  as  $8  to  89  a  dozen,  consequently  the  duty  ou  these  at 
20  i)er  cent  would  only  be  $1.60  per  dozen  skins,  while  we  can  not 
manufacture  these  calfskins  in  this  country  at  less  than  $11  to  $13  a 
dozen,  and  a  little  larger  size,  which  is  invoiced  by  Euro])oan  manufac- 
turers at  $12  to  $14  per  dozen,  would  cost,  respectively,  duty  paid  here, 
$14.40  to  $16.80,  while  we  can  not  produce  these  skins  here  at  less  than 
$16  to  $18,  respectively. 

The  kinds  of  leather  that  are  yet  imported  into  the  United  States  are 
used  by  the  wealthier  poinilation  only,  and  such  as  are  prejudiced 
against  using  American-made  leathers,  therefore  the  leather  presently 
imported  should  come  under  the  heading  of  luxury.  This  class  will 
use  imported  leather,  no  matter  what  the  difierence  in  cost  may  be,  so 
every  likelihood  is  by  fair  protection  American  goods  will  gradually 
predominate. 

The  reason  why  a  prejudice  exists  against  domestic  patent  calf,  which 
does  7iot  exist  against  domestic  patent  cowhide,  is  obvious.  It  is  an 
article  of  luxury,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  imported  has  a  charm  for  the 
well  to  do.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  patent  calf  in  Europe,  10  pounds 
l>er  dozen  and  under,  $3  per  dozen;  in  America,  $10.  Over  10 pounds 
per  dozen  and  up  to  25  pounds,  $4.50  per  dozen ;  in  America,  $16.  Over 
25  pounds  per  dozen  and  up,  $7.50  [ser  dozen;  in  America,  $22. 
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It  is  therefore  dearly  shown  that  this  branch  of  business  will  be 
extinguished  unless  the  duty  is  i)laced  at  least  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
or  made  specific. 

E.  G.  Salomon. 


IBTCREASE  OF  DUTY  DESIRED. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  15, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  We  think  it  desirable  to  have  an  increase  in  the  duty  on 
patent  and  enameled  leather,  and  necessary  if  this  industry  shall  be 
developed  in  this  country,  as  with  the  present  duty  of  20  i)er  cent  ad 
valorem  we  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  foreign  tanners.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  this  leather  requires  much  more  labor  than 
any  other  kind  and  we  are  paying  our  help  about  three  times  as  much 
as  French  and  German  tanners  do  for  the  same  work.  Instead  of  an 
ad  valorem  duty,  as  we  have  at  present,  we  tliink  it  more  desirable  to 
have  a  specific  one,  to  avoid  undervaluations  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  have  been  made  in  the  past.  A  specific  duty  on  these  leathers 
would  be  reasonably  alike  on  the  different  grades  and  qualities,  as  they 
do  not  vary  in  value  in  any  large  degree. 

We  advocate  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  i)ound  on  patent,  enameled,  or 
japanned  leather  on  hides  or  skins  weighing  over  25  pounds  to  the  dozen, 
and  of  75  cents  per  pound  on  such  weighing  under  25  i^ounds  per  dozen. 
This,  we  estimate,  would  be  an  increase  of  about  30  to  40  per  cent  on 
the  present  tariff.  This  increase  would  be  no  burden  on  the  consumer, 
as  this  leather  is  an  article  of  luxury,  used  almost  exclusively  by  the 
wealthy. 

Foreign  manufacturers  and  importers  have  tried  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  our  native  product  by  stating  that  this  leather  could  not  be 
successfully  made  in  this  country  owing  to  "climatic  conditions."  Our 
two  years'  experience  in  this  line  has  disproved  this. 

In  conclusion  will  say  that  if  the  tariff  is  changed  according  to  our 
petition  we  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  in  course  of  time  we  can 
so  imi^rove  the  process  of  manufacture  that  we  will  be  able  to  challenge 
the  world  in  these  leathers,  as  we  have  done  in  all  others. 

A.  F.  Gallun  &  Sons. 


Newburyport,  Mass.,  Octoher  19,  1896. 
Gentlemen:  Iu  answer  to  yonrs  of  the  16th  instant,  asking  for  our  experience  in 
regard  to  the  enamel  leather  we  have  bought  from  yon,  will  say  that  wo  have  never 
had  a  pair  returned  to  us  or  a  single  fault  found  with  the  wearing  qualities  of  it. 
Have  tested  the  stock  ourselves  by  personal  wear,  and  feel  satisfied  that  it  will  give 
satisfactory  service  as  compared  with  any  imported  stock  we  have  used. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  E.  Usher  &  Son. 
Messrs.  A.  F.  Gallum  &  Sons. 


Campello,  Mass.,  October  19,  1896. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  used  a  large  quantity  of  j-our  enamel  leather  this  season,  and 
am  very  happy  to  report  that  so  far  I  have  had  very  good  results  from  its  use.     I  am 
sure  that  another  season,  if  you  can  make  this  leather  equally  as  good,  I  shall  be  able 
to  use  a  much  larger  quantity  of  it. 
Very  respectfully,  youi's, 

Geo.  E,  KEFfH. 
Messrs.  A.  F.  Gallum  &,  Sons. 
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Hrockton,  Mass.,  November  5,  1896. 
Dear  Sirs:  In  reply  to  yonrs  of  November  4  will  say  we  have  used  your  enamel 
leather  the  last  year  and  it  has  gi\en  us  very  good  satisfaction.     In  fact,  we  have 
used  some  of  it  for  our  own  personal  wear,  and  we  must  say  that  it  has  given  entire 
satisfaction. 

Yours,  truly, 

Field-Hazzard  Company. 
Messrs.  A.  F.  Gaxlum  &■  Sons. 


Campello,  Mass.,  Octoler27,  1896. 
Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  16th  received.  In  reply  we  would  say  that  we  have 
used  several  hundred  dozen  of  your  enamel  leather  this  season  and  have  failed  to 
receive  tlie  first  com]»]aint  regardinjj  it  from  any  of  our  customers.  We  have  used 
all  the  different  kinds  of  imported  stocli,  and  consider  this  superior  to  anything  in 
the  market.  We  have  never  had  a  pair  of  it  returned. 
Yours,  truly, 

Thompson  Brothers. 
Messrs.  A.  F.  Gallum  &,  Sons. 


UNDERVALUATIONS   PROBABLE. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  1, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  write  you  relative  to  patent  calf.  We  think  a  specific  duty  pref- 
erable on  account  of  the  undervaluation  at  the  custom-house,  of  which 
not  only  we  feel  convinced,  but  we  have  the  assurance  of  some  of  the 
custom-house  officers  in  New  York  that  they  feel  morally  certain  of 
this  fact,  but  the  legal  proofs  are  lacking.  Upon  complaints  to  these 
officers  the  values  of  invoices  were  increased  9  per  cent,  and  a  short 
time  afterwards  another  increase  of  9  per  cent  was  made  without  pro- 
test from  the  manufacturers.  This  we  consider  incontestible  proof 
that  the  invoices  must  have  been  undervalued.  We  advocate  a  duty 
of  $1  per  pound  on  patent  calf  leather  weighing  10  pounds  or  less  per 
dozen,  80  cents  per  pound  over  10  to  20  pounds  per  dozen,  75  cents 
per  pound  over  20  pounds  per  dozen. 

We  advocate  this  because  it  is  a  new  industry;  because  of  the  higher 
price  of  labor  as  compared  to  Germany;  because  it  is  an  article  of  lux- 
ury; because  labor  forms  over  50  per  cent  of  its  selling  price,  and 
because  it  is  "undervalued"  at  the  custom-house. 

An  undue  prejudice  has  been  created  by  designing  foreign  manufac- 
turers against  the  use  of  the  domestic  product,  and  threats  have  been 
made  to  drive  it  out  of  the  market  or  financially  ruin  those  manufac- 
turing it. 

Bernard  &  Friedman. 


RATES  RECOMMENDED. 

Washington,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Representing  large  interests  in  the  tanning  and  finishing  of  leather 
in  its  different  Ibrms  and  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  we  beg  to 
submit  to  you  our  views,  which  are  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  the  needs  of  the  industry  in  general,  together  with  a 
short  yet  definite  classification  that  will  go  far  toward  stopping  the 
evils  of  undervalnation. 

We  believe  that  raw  material  should  be  admitted  free,  when  not  inju- 
rious or  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  home  industries.    This,  we  claim, 
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is  particularly  the  situation  as  it  relates  to  raw  hides  and  skins;  that 
said  duty  would  not  benefit  the  producer  in  our  own  country,  but  would 
cripple  a  great  industry,  redncing  its  growing  trade  abroad,  and  adding 
a  burden  to  the  consumer  at  home.  It  is  known  that  cattle  are  not 
raised  for  the  hides,  which  are  but  a  by-product,  the  price  of  which  does 
not  affect  the  price  obtained  for  the  cattle.  We  claim  that  there  should 
be  a  duty  on  tanned  and  finished  leather  at  least  sufficient  to  cover  the 
difference  in  cost  of  labor  and  material  necessary  to  put  them  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  are  imported. 

As  leather  manufactured  in  the  United  States  can  be  made  of  as  good 
quality,  and  with  free  hides  and  skins  the  ordinary  grades  at  a  less 
price  than  that  imported,  the  benefit  to  the  user  is  a  direct  one.  Of  this 
advantage  the  greater  portion  of  our  people  have  availed  themselves, 
but  the  production  of  the  finer  grades  of  goods  has  been  restricted  by 
those  who  prefer  to  use  foreign-made  material  when  it  can  be  furnished 
at  about  the  same  price.  An  increased  duty  will  aid  in  overcoming  this 
prejudice  and  elevating  the  standard  of  American-made  goods. 

Among  the  finer  grades  of  leather  which  constitutes  the  bulk  or 
larger  part  of  the  present  importations  are  patent  and  enameled 
or  japanned  leather.  The  cost  of  labor  alone  in  manufacturing  these 
goods  is  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  finished  product.  In  this  in- 
dustry the  wages  paid  in  most  foreign  countries  are  but  one-fourth  to 
one-third  the  wages  paid  here. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  afford  the  home  product  of  patent 
and  enameled  or  japanned  leather  a  fair  chance  of  competing  with  the 
foreign,  and  to  enable  the  American  manufacturers  to  produce  these 
finer  grades  a  specific  duty  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per 
cent  should  be  assessed. 

Since  the  classifications  now  given  in  the  tariff  law  do  not  represent 
the  different  kinds  of  leather  imported,  such  classifications  should  be  so 
changed  that  such  decisions  as  those  of  the  General  Appraisers  Nos. 
694,  UllO,  2881,  which  are  so  manifestly  not  the  intention  of  the  law, 
but  relegated  to  that  catch-all  clause  of  "not  specially  provided  for," 
will  be  impossible. 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  or  uncnred,  whether  dry,  salted,  or  pickled,  free. 

Hides  and  skins,  tanned  and  in  the  rongh,  not  split,  curried,  nor  dressed  in  any 
manner,  nor  specially  trimmed,  15  percent. 

Hides  and  skins,  tanned  and  in  the  rough,  when  split  or  specially  trimmed  or  cut, 
20  per  cent. 

Hides  and  skins,  tanned  and  curried  or  finished,  either  in  the  russet  or  colored, 
when  in  the  full  hide,  side,  or  skin,  and  not  hereafter  mentioned,  25  per  cent. 

Hides  and  skins,  tanned  and  finished,  when  specially  trimmed,  cut,  or  uncut,  and 
leather  tanned  or  embossed  by  either  roll  or  plate,  or  illuminated  leather,  35  per 
cent. 

Patent,  enameled,  or  japanned  leather,  a  specific  duty  as  follows:  on  hides  or  skins 
weighing  25  pounds,  per  dozen  or  over,  50  cents  per  pound;  on  hides  or  skins  weigh- 
ing under  25  pounds,  per  dozen,  75  cents  per  pound. 

T.  D.  Palmee, 
Secretary,  Neicarh,  N.  J. 

RECOMMEND  A  DUTY  OF   75   CENTS  A  POUND. 

ISTewARK,  ]Sr.  J.,  January  9,  1807. 
CoivniiTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  advocate  a  specific  duty  on  patent  and  enameled  or  japanned 
leather  of  70  cents  per  pound.  The  present  rate  of  duty,  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  gives  rise  to  undervaluations. 
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(2)  Labor  constitutes  over  50  per  cent  of  the  eost  of  tlie  finislied 
product,  comparatively  little  machinery  can  be  used;  foreign  manufac- 
turers pay  their  Uibor  but  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  wages  Ave  pay. 

(3)  It  is  chietiy  an  article  of  luxury. 

(4)  Foreign  manufacturers  claim  to  be  the  only  possessors  of  the 
secret  of  making  these  goods  and  have  continually  asserted  that  patent 
calf  of  equal  quality  could  not  be  produced  in  this  country;  the  Amer- 
ican product  has  been  greatly  prejudiced,  but  it  has  been  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  with  adequate  protection  we  can  successfully  compete. 

(5)  A  large  amount  of  capital  has  already  been  invested  and  sunk  in 
trying  to  establish  this  industry  in  this  country,  and  if  properly  encour- 
aged, employment  may  be  given  to  a  large  number  of  workingmen. 

(0)  Unless  an  adequate  duty  is  imi)osed,  all  the  American  manufac- 
turers who  in  the  last  tive  or  six  years  have  struggled  at  a  loss  to  plant 
this  industry  here,  will  absolutely  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  field 
and  leave  our  home  markets  entirely  to  the  foreign  manufacturers,  who 
then  will  be  entirely  free  and  most  likely  to  considerably  advance  their 
prices  to  the  American  shoe  manufacture]  s  and  consumers,  for  nearly 
all  these  goods  are  manufactured  abroad  by  two  or  three  exceedingly 
powerful  houses  who  will  then  virtually  and  effectively  control  the 
American  market. 

The  Woodside  Patent  Calf  Manufacturing  Co. 
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(Paragraph  341.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANK  CHAPOT,OF  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Mr.  Chapot  said:  Sir.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
come  here  to  ask  you  for  a  larger  protection  on  chamois  leather.  We 
have  built  a  new  industry,  and  we  need  protection  to  enable  us  to  com- 
pete with  the  European  manufacturers.  The  English  goods  are  sold 
here  in  very  large  quantities.  The  McKiuley  tariff  induced  us  six 
years  ago  to  come  here  and  build  up  this  new  industry;  and  we  think 
if  we  get  your  consideration  and  help,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the 
United  States.  The  20  j)er  cent  tariff  is  not  enough  for  our  own  work. 
.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Was  the  duty  higher  under  the  McKinley  law? 

Mr.  Chapot.  No;  it  was  not,  but  we  expected  it  to  be,  or  else  we 
would  not  have  come  here,  and  we  know  by  experience;  we  lost  a  few 
thousand  dollars  that  we  invested  in  the  chamoise  leather  industry. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Wlien  did  you  start  the  industry? 

Mr.  Chapot.  In  1892. 

Mr.  DoLLiYER.  Are  you  still  running? 

Mr.  Chapot.  We  are  still  running,  but  on  a  very  small  scale.  We 
built  a  large  factory,  spent  $50,000.  We  have  been  going  down  year 
by  year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Uow  many  other  factories  are  there  of  this  kind  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Chapot.  We  are  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  to  compete 
with  the  I^'uropean  goods,  and  that  is  why  we  think  we  ought  to  be 
j)rote(  ted. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  get  your  hides  free  now? 

Mr.  Chapot.  We  want  them  free. 
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Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Toil  want  tlie  hides  free? 

Mr.  OnAPOT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Yon  want  them  free  and  an  increased  protection  on 
the  manufac'tnred  goods? 

Mr.  Chapot.  Yes,  sir;  to  bahince  the  wages  of  Germany,  England, 
and  France  against  our  own  wages. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Chapot.  ISTo,  sir. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  How  long  have  you  been  here? 

Mr,  Chapot.  Six  years. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  When  were  you  naturalized? 

Mr.  Chapot.  I  was  not  naturalized.    I  took  the  papers  out 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  have  declared  your  intention  of  becoming  a  citi- 
zen, then? 

Mr.  Chapot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Twenty  per  cent  is  not  only  20  per  cent  on  the  fin- 
ished goods,  but  20  per  cent  to  you  in  the  original  cost  of  the  skin, 
because  the  skin  that  is  tanned  abroad  has  to  pay  the  duty  on  its  orig- 
inal cost,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  tanning,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Chapot.  You  see,  the  same  goods  that  you  would  buy  in  Europe 
for  $3  you  will  have  to  pay  $4  for  here.  The  wages  in  Europe  run 
about — well,  we  pay  $12  here,  and  for  $3.75  a  week  over  there  a  man 
can  be  got  who  works  twelve  hours  a  day  and  does  the  same  work. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Did  you  work  over  there? 

Mr.  Chapot.  Yes;  I  worked  over  there  and  I  know  by  experience 
what  I  am  telling  you. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  had  a  mill  there. 

Mr.  Chapot.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  gave  it  up  on  account  of  the  McKin- 
ley  bill;  we  thought  we  would  come  here  to  this  country  and  start  this 
industry, 

Mr.  Mc]MiLLiN.  And  it  did  not  pan  out  as  you  thought? 

Mr.  Chapot.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  doesn't  a  great  many  times. 

Mr.  TuPtNER.  TVhat  do  you  demand? 

Mr.  Chapot.  Thirty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yours  is  the  only  factory  of  its  kind  in  America  f 

Mr.  Chapot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  the  United 
States  do  you  now  furnish? 

Mr.  Chapot.  Now,  we  do  not  furnish  one  one-thousandth  part. 

Mr.  Turner.  Your  factory  is  not  large  enough  to  furnish  more  than 
one  one-thousandth  part  of  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  and 
yet  yon  want  70,000,000  people  to  pay  35  per  cent  extra  on  the  goods. 

Mr.  Chapot.  No,  sir;  chamois  is  a  luxury  rather  than  anything  else, 
and  if  you  give  us  the  protection  we  could  produce  the  goods  without 
hurting  the  working  people  of  the  United  States.  We  make  ourselves 
good  in  a  year  to  produce  one- tenth  of  the  quantity  consumed  here. 

Mr.  Turner.  Don't  you  think  you  could  produce  more  than  one- 
tenth? 

Mr.  Chapot,  We  might  try  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  you  want  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
this  increase  duty  on  nine-tenths  of  the  consumption  in  order  to  take 
care  of  your  one  establishment? 

Mr.  Chapot.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  ask  that.  There  is  a  beginning  to 
all  things,  and  a  new  industry  can  not  be  expected  to  be  built  up  in  a 
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year  of  time;  but  still  wc  tliiiik  we  would  pusli  it  as  liard  as  we  can  to 
make  this  an  American  indnstrj'. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  stock  is  used  by  the  rich  and  the  well-to-do  people? 

Mr.  Chapot.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  wealthy  ijeople. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  simply  want  the  classes  to  pay  this  in  order  to  give 
•work  to  some  of  the  masses? 

Mr.  Chapot.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  the  wealthy  to  share  some  of  their 
money  with  the  laboring  classes. 


BRIEF  FILED  BY  MR.  CHAPOT. 

Plainfield,  E".  J.,  January  9,  1S97. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  are  manufacturers  of  chamois  leather,  and  we  come  respectfully 
before  your  committee  to  ask  you  to  i)ut  a  duty  of  about  35  per  cent  on 
all  chamois  leather  imported  to  this  country,  so  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  cheap  labor  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany. 

Ours  being  a  new  industry  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  we  think  we  ought  to  have  your  consideration  and  help  to  make 
a  success  of  it. 

We  pay  American  -wages,  on  an  average  of  $12  a  week,  while  Euro- 
pean manufacturers,  in  either  country  named  above,  hardly  average 
$3.75  a  week,  which  means,  in  phiin  words,  that  they  can  have  the  work 
of  three  men  to  our  one  for  the  same  price.  This  is  a  fact  we  are  ready 
to  swear  to. 

Chamois  leather  being  an  article  of  luxury  rather  than  of  necessity, 
people  who  have  bought  it  will  keep  on  doing  so,  regardless  of  the 
article  being  imported  or  not,  as  long  as  it  suits  their  tastes,  so  that 
both  the  United  States  Treasury  ajid  the  home  manufacturers  will  be 
benefited  should  you  put  on  chamois  leather  the  duty  we  ask  for. 

It  was  the  McKinley  tariff  that  induced  us  to  come  to  the  United 
States  and  start  this  new  industry,  and  we  do  hope  the  new  McKinley 
Administration  will  favor  again  American  manufacturers. 

As  a  conclusion  to  all  we  have  just  said,  we  think  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  chamois  leather  would  be  greatly  favored  should  your  com- 
mittee let  in  free  of  duty  cod  oil,  raw  hides,  pickleTl  skins,  and  all  pelts 
without  the  wool. 

The  C.  Chapot  &  Sons' 

Chamois  Leather  and  Glove  Company, 
By  Frank  Chapot. 

State  of  New  Jersey, 

County  of  Union,  ss; 
Frank  Chapot,  of  full  ago,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  on  his  oath  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  one  of  the  tirm  of  C.  Chapot  &  Sons  mentioned  in  the  petition 
hereto  attached;  that  the  statements  in  said  petition  are  true,  to  his  knowledge,  so 
far  as  thej  relate  to  said  lirm  of  C.  Chapot  &  Sons,  and  the  other  statements  therein 
are  true  to  the  best  of  Iiis  knowledge  and  belief. 

Frank  Chapot. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  mo  this  9th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1897. 
[seal.]  Wir.i.iAM  Newcorn, 

Notary  Publio/or  New  Jersey. 
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MOROCCO  OR  GLAZED  KID. 

(Paragraph  341.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HENRY  BURK,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Monday,  Januanj  1],  1897. 

Mr.  BuRK  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  more  particularly  the  morocco  or  glazed  kid  industry.  These 
goods  are  made  entirely  of  goatskins. 

I  have  prepared  an  article  here  that  will  cover  all  we  desire.  We  are 
first  and  foremost  in  favor  of  a  specific  duty  for  the  same  reasons  that 
other  gentlemen  have  advanced  here  before  you.  We  ask  for  it  because 
owing  to  the  undervaluations  that  are  possible  under  the  present  sys- 
tem great  injustice  is  i)ossible.  I  would  state  here  now,  however,  that 
as  our  industry  exists  to-day  we  are  fully  protected.  We  desire  a  per- 
dozen  duty;  that  is  what  we  request. 

The  great  increase  in  the  exportation  of  shoe  leather,  I  think,  is  really 
the  increase  that  has  taken  place,  particularly  in  glazed  kids,  and  that 
is  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  produce  it  cheaper,  but 
because  during  the  last  ten  years  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the 
manner  of  tanning  that  and  otlier  leathers.  We  have  developed  a  proc- 
ess by  which  we  have  entirely  gone  away  from  the  old  method  of  vege- 
table tanning,  and  we  are  now  using  entirely  chemical  processes.  This 
leather  is  so  superior  in  its  wearing  qualities  and  every  other  respect 
that  it  has  entirely  displaced  vegetable  tanned  leather,  and  the  Euro- 
peans are  obliged  to  use  it,  owing  to  its  superiority. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  new  process  ai)ply  to  a  sjpecific  kind  of 
leather  or  to  all  leather*? 

Mr.  Burk.  To  a  larger  degree  to  glazed  kids  and  morocco,  but  it  is 
also  ap])lied  to  all  leathers — t3oot  leathers,  shoe  leather,  harness  leather, 
and  all  kinds  of  leather.  I  am  only  offering  this  as  an  explanation  why 
this  great  increase  of  importations  has  taken  place.  As  I  said,  we  are 
first  and  foremost  in  favor  of  the  specific  duty. 

We  also  desire  that  skins  remain  upon  the  free  list.  It  has  been 
intimated  that  there  has  been  a  proposition  to  make  skins  dutiable. 
There  are  no  goatskins  produced  in  the  United  States  to  any  appreci- 
able extent.  I  do  not  think  that  as  many  as  2  j)er  cent  of  what  are  used 
are  produced  in  the  United  States.  There  are  about  30,000,000  goat- 
skins consumed  annually  in  the  United  States  for  shoe  purposes;  more 
than  all  the  other  ci\ilized  nations  of  the  earth  use.  We  are  the 
greatest  shoe  users  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  From  what  countries  do  you  get  these  skins? 

Mr.  Burk.  About  12,000,000  are  produced  in  India — more  than  one- 
third.  South  America  produces  probably  between  3,000,000  and 
4,000,000. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  other  countries  besides  Brazil  and  South  America? 

Mr.  Burk.  All  of  Europe  and  Africa  and  China.  Mexico  produces, 
perhaps,  a  little  less  than  1,000,000  per  annum.  As  I  said  before,  we 
are  fully  protected  on  tanned  and  finished  leather  as  it  is  at  present, 
but  we  would  prefer  to  have  that  duty  in  a  specific  form. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Before  you  leave  that  subject  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
one  other  question  to  understand  this  more  clearly.  From  what  coun- 
tries do  you  get  most  of  your  skins  besides  those  you  have  named? 
You  say  you  get  12,000,000  from  India.     Where  do  you  get  the  rest? 
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Mr.  BuRK.  I  Lave  the  statistics  here  of  1896. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Sliowing  the  amount  from  eacli  couutryt 

Mr.  BuRK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Well,  that  will  be  printed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  BuRK,  The  arrival  of  goatslcins  at  the  port  of  Kew  York,  which 
does  not  include  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  has  been  as  follows:  In 
1890,  22,L>1G,000  pieces;  in  1891,  L>1,000,000;  in  1892, 19,0(K),()00;  in  1893, 
17,000,000;  in  1891,20,574,000;  in  1895,  24,085,000,  and  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar increase  in  1890. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  we  are  making  patent 
leather  now  in  this  country? 

Mr.  BuRK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  BuRK.  I  do  not  think  to  a  very  large  extent.  I  might  say  that 
patent  leather  stands  in  about  the  same  relation  to-day  to  this  kind  of 
goods  as  glazed  kid  stood  about  ten  years  ago.  Then  all  glazed  kid 
was  imported  from  France,  and  the  value  of  a  good  quality  was  about 
80  cents  per  square  foot.  The  greatest  part  of  this  prolit  went  to  the 
importer.  The  same  grade  of  leather  is  made  today  in  appearance 
and  fineness  of  a  far  superior  quality  and  sold  at  35  cents  per  square 
foot.  That  has  been  done  owing  to  protection,  to  the  duty  that  has 
been  imposed,  or  otherwise  the  United  States  manufacturer  could  have 
never  developed  the  art  and  industry. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  duty  enabled  us  to  make  the  leather  and  brought 
down  the  price? 

Mr.  BuRK.  Yes  sir.  We  have  reduced  the  price  upon  the  finest 
grade  about  one-half  and  in  i)roportion  the  lower  grade.  Glazed  kid  is 
sold  per  foot  value,  and  it  varies  from  6  to  40  cents,  the  larger  amount, 
of  course,  being  in  the  medium  grade  from  18  to  25  cents.  I  think  that 
the  same  thing  will  obtain  with  regard  to  patent  leather  and  japanned 
leather  if  those  leathers  are  well  protected.  I  think  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  will  furnish  patent 
leather  to  the  Europeans  and  we  will  reverse  the  present  condition  of 
affairs. 

We  have  another  article  that  enters  into  competition  with  us  which 
is  not  and  never  has  been  fully  protected,  and  that  is  what  is  termed 
the  East  India  tanned  goat  and  sheep  skin.  There  are  no  finished 
leathers  that  come  in  competition  with  us  from  East  India.  We  think 
from  physical  reasons  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  leather  fully  there. 
They  simply  tan  it.  The  tanning  is  more  than  one-half  of  the  process. 
IS^ow,  we  have  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  against  European  competition  on 
tanned  and  finished  leather.  We  have  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  against 
tlie  Sepoy  labor  competition  of  10  per  cent.  Now,  while  it  might  be 
fair  that  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  upon  a  half-done  skin  would  be  as  much 
protection  as  20  per  cent  upon  a  wholly  finished  skin,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  one  case  we  are  competing  witli  labor  that  lives,  while 
in  the  other  case  we  are  competing  with  labor  that  simply  exists — that 
is,  the  Sei^oy  labor  of  India.  Previous  to  the  time  when  the  new  proc- 
esses of  tanning  were  adopted  it  was  always  a  matter  of  compromise 
between  the  tanners  of  raw  stock  and  the  finishers  of  India  tanned 
leather,  because  the  finishers  of  India  tanned  leather  always  said, 
"You  do  not  want  to  make  us  pay  a  higher  duty."  We,  were  not  war- 
ranted in  asking  it,  because  there  did  not  exist  that  greut  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  leatlier.  The  India  tanned  leather  is  most  inferior. 
It  is  not  nearly  so  go(Kl  as  the  Ami'rican  tanned  leather,  but  it  ^omes 
into  competition  with  us.    Tliese  skins  come  in  under  an  ad  valorem 
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duty  of  10  per  cent,  wbich  is  not  more  than  equal  to  about  3  per  cent, 
as  against  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  ou  tanned  and  finished  leather  of 
European  manufacture.  We  would  ask  that  the  dnty  on  East  India 
tanned  goat  and  sheep  skins  be  increased  50  i)er  cent,  or  equal  to  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  have  embodied  here  in  my  brief  a  schedule.  It  is  a  very  short 
thing,  I  will  read  it.  We  propose  that  on  goatskins  for  morocco  pur- 
poses there  be  a  tax  of  $1.50  jier  dozen;  ou  sheepskins  for  morocco 
purposes,  $1  per  dozen;  on  tanned  and  finished  goatskins,  morocco,  or 
glazed  kid,  $ii.50  per  dozen.  This  would  be  equal  to  about  the  existing 
ad  valorem  duty  on  tanned  and  finished  leather  and  an  increase  of 
about  50  per  cent  on  India  tanned  goat  and  sheep  skins. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Referring  to  the  specific  duty  of  $1.50  on  goatskins 
which  you  propose,  what  is  the  ad  valorem  duty  equivalent  to  that? 

Mr.  BuRK.  That  would  be  about  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  would  be  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  on  the 
$1  specific  duty  you  ask  for  on  sheepskins'? 

Mr.  BuRK.  About  15  per  cent.  I  have  borne  in  mind  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor.  I  assume  it  is  intended  to  protect  an  American 
industry  like  this.  Keeping  in  view  the  raising  of  proper  revenue,  I 
base  the  request  for  $2.50  specific  duty  upon  tanned  and  finished  goat- 
skins for  morocco  or  glazed  kids  upon  the  fact  that  the  average  value 
of  glazed  kids  is  about  $12.50  per  dozen,  which  would  be  equal  to  about 
20  per  cent. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  tliat  we  do 
not  ask  an  advance  except  upon  these  East  India  tanned  skins.  They 
have  always  been  a  menace  to  the  morocco  industry  in  the  United 
States.  The  morocco  industrj^  of  the  United  States  is  obliged  to  put 
up  an  exi^ensive  plant,  wliicli  after  it  is  erected  is  worthless  for  any 
other  purpose  except  the  one  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  manufac- 
turer has  to  maintain  that.  He  has  vats,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  he 
is  obliged  to  keep  up  an  expensive  establishment.  When  times  are  favor- 
able and  East  India  tanned  skins  are  low,  parties  go  in  to  beat  them, 
hire  a  little  barn,  and  finish  them.  They  only  j)eed  a  table  and  a  brush 
to  color  them  and  finish  them.  When  things  are  not  favorable,  they 
shut  up  their  tents  and  close  up  for  the  time  being,  but  at  those  times 
we  are  always  injured  in  our  business.  I  want  to  impress  ui^on  you 
that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  that  this  cheap  leather  is 
made.  Those  shoes,  although  cheaper,  are  not  worth  within  50  per 
cent  of  the  American  product. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  bearing  that  has,  in  1890  the  importa- 
tion of  East  India  tanned  goatskins  was  2,709,000;  in  1895  it  was 
4,480,000,  being  about  40  per  cent  of  the  skins  which  India  produces. 
But  it  hurts  us  in  two  ways.  It  takes  that  amount  of  good  goods  we 
should  have  in  this  country  and  produces  here  a  poor  leather. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  BUKK. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  following  is  respectfully  submitted :  Glazed  kid  or  morocco  leather 
is  made  from  goatskins,  which  are  imported  in  the  raw  state  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  a  very  small  i^roportion,  probably'  less  than  5  per 
cent,  being  of  nati\e  production.  Under  these  circumstances  a  duty 
ou  raw  goatskins  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  of  great  injury  to  the 
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morocco-leather  iudustry,  as  well  as  tending  to  increase  tlie  cost  of 
shoes,  without  being  of  benefit  to  anyone. 

About  100,000  goatskins  are  tanned  per  day  in  the  United  States, 
representing  in  the  finished  state  about  $125,000  in  value.  About 
10,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  thereof.  About 
$15,000,000  capital  is  invested  in  plants  and  machinery, 
.  The  present  rate  of  duty  of  20  jier  cent  has  existed  since  1878  on  fin- 
ished morocco  skins,  and  is  a  sutticient  protection  for  the  industry  if 
honest  valuations  are  made,  but  under  the  ad  valorem  system  great 
frauds  are  possible  by  means  of  undervaluations.  Therefore,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  si)ecific  duty  equal  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  be 
adopted,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  give  full  measure  of  protection  as 
■well  as  insuring  proper  revenue. 

The  existing  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  goat  and  sheep  skins,  tanned 
but  not  finished,  is,  however,  inadequate,  owing  to  the  great  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States  and  India.  A  reference  to  the 
importations  for  the  past  five  years  will  show  that  the  importations  of 
India  tanned  goat  and  sheep  skins  have  increased  to  a  very  large  extent; 
in  fact  have  nearly  doubled.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that 
labor  in  the  United  States  in  the  morocco  industrj^  costs  about  $1.75  jjer 
day.    The  cost  in  India  is  about  7  cents  per  day. 

These  India  tanned  skins  are  of  an  inferior  tannage,  but  when  colored 
and  finished  are  in  appearance  very  similar  to  American  tanned  leather, 
and  the  difference  can  only  be  distinguished  by  experienced  persons. 

It  is  therefore  asked  that  the  duty  on  India  tanned  goat  and  sheep 
skins  be  increased  so  as  to  be  equal  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is 
believed  that  such  an  increase  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  manufacturers 
as  well  as  to  the  consumers. 

A  specific  duty  on  India  tanned  goat  and  sheep  skins  is  recommended 
as  per  following  schedule: 

On  goatskins  for  morocco  purposes,  $1.50  per  dozen;  sheepskins, 
$1  per  dozen;  on  tanned  and  finished  goatskins,  morocco  or  glazed 
kind,  $2.50  per  dozen. 

This  would  be  equal  to  about  the  existing  ad  valorem  duty  on  tanned 
and- finished  leather,  and  an  increase  of  about  50  -per  cent  on  India 
tanned  goat  and  sheep  skins. 

Henry  Burk, 
On  behalf  of  Morocco  Manufacturers  of  Philadelphia. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  MOROCCO  FROM  EAST  INDIA  TANNED  GOAT 
AND  SHEEP  SKINS  PROTEST  AGAINST  INCREASE  OF  DUTY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  morocco  from  East  India 
tanned  goat  and  sheep  sldns,  respectfully  reju-esent  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  before  your  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  have  the  duty 
on  East  India  tanned  skins,  imported  for  manufacture  into  morocco, 
raised  above  the  ])resent  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  para- 
graph 311  of  the  customs  law  of  1891,  as  "skins  for  morocco,  tanned  but 
unfinished,"  and  earnestly  ask  your  aid  that  the  present  rate  be  main- 
tained with  no  increase  in  duties  on  this  article,  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  goods  in  question  are  im])orted  in  an  only  partially  manufactured 
condition,  and  require  almost  as  much  labor  in  our  factories  to  be  put 
into  condition  to  be  sold  in  our  domestic  markets  as  is  required  to  tan 
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and  finish  skins  in  the  raw  state  into  like  condition,  the  proportion  of 
labor  to  the  value  of  the  raw  material  being  about  25  per  cent. 

The  importation  of  India  tanned  skins  averages  annually  about 
14,000,000,  the  cost  of  which  in  the  manufactured  state  is  enhanced  by 
about  $1,000,000  expended  for  labor,  and  this  labor  is  performed  prin- 
cipally in  New  England. 

Up  to  within  ten  years  the  bulk  of  this  manufacturing  or  the  refinish- 
ing  of  India  tannatl  skins  was  performed  in  Germany,  and  the  finished 
morocco  was  imported  in  vast  quantities.  During  that  period,  under  a 
duty  of  10  percent  on  the  East  India  tanned  skins,  the  conditions  then 
prevailing  ha^e  been  almost  wholly  transposed,  the  industry  of  manu- 
facturing having  been  developed  here  and  the  importations  have  in- 
creased in  that  time  about  five-fold,  the  importations  of  the  finished 
morocco  from  Germany  and  other  European  countries  having  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  ceased. 

We  would  further  earnestly  urge  on  your  attention  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  morocco  from  raw  goatskins  already  find  a  large  market 
abroad  for  their  product,  and  that  the  usual  demand  for  morocco  for 
use  in  this  country  would  be  inadequate  were  it  not  for  the  importations 
of  East  India  tanned  skins.  The  rate  of  duty  in  the  customs  bill  of 
1890  was  10  per  cent,  and  has  been  10  per  cent  for  at  least  twenty-five 
years. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  put  an  added 
burden  on  to  us  in  the  shape  of  additional  duties,  and  we  most  ear- 
nestly bespeak  your  i)rompt  consideration  of  our  petition. 

Teeadwesll  Bro.  &  Clark,  and  15  others. 


OBJECT  TO  HIGHER  DUTY  ON  INDIA  TANNED  GOATSKINS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  a  New  England  manufacturer  of  leather,  I  must  protest  against 
certain  remarks  made  before  your  committee  at  the  hearing  granted  to 
the  leather  industry. 

A  certain  gentleman  remarked  that  in  the  first  place  the  price  of 
India  tanned  goatskins  should  be  advanced  to  20  per  cent.  The  manu- 
facture of  that  class  of  stock  is  almost  an  exclusive  industry  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  as  such  it  seems  that  the  remark  made  by 
this  same  party  was  one  to  help  a  certain  section  of  the  country  to  the 
detriment  of  another.  It  would  certainly  be  poor  policy  on  the  part  of 
your  committee  to  advance  the  price  without  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  same.  The  industry  gives  employment  to  thousands  of  people, 
and  it  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  on  my  part  to  tell  you  that  New  Eng- 
land (and  Boston  especially)  is  to  day  the  leather  and  shoe  center  of 
the  United  States,  and  within  a  very  short  time  will  be  almost  of  the 
world;  perhaps  the  latter  is  a  little  farfetched,  but  when  you  take  into 
consideration  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  any  quantity  of  English 
houses  represented  in  Boston  by  ex])erienced  men  to  buy  for  theui  our 
product  which  amounts  to  millinns  of  dollars  a  year,  and  certainly 
when,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  tariff  which  has  existed 
the  past  years,  we  have  been  slowly  and  surely  building  up  a  tremen- 
dous big  export  trade  not  ah)ne  in  leather  but  also  in  shoes,  I  think  that 
it  were  well  to  leave  this  industry  as  it  has  existed  during  the  past 
years. 
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Without  going  into  an  extensive  or  an  exhaustive  review,  it  must  be 
apparent  to  your  committee  that  any  industry  which  is  able  to  export 
as  hirge  an  amount  of  leather  and  shoes  as  has  been  the  case  in  our 
industry,  with  the  tarifl"  as  it  has  been,  it  certainly  speaks  well  for  the 
tariff,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  left  as  it  has  existed,  because  what 
we  need  in  this  country,  not  alone  in  our  own  industry  but  in  every 
other,  is  the  exporting  of  our  finished  product. 

I  also  wish  to  protest  against  the  advance  of  ena;neled  and  patent 
leather.  If  the  manufacturers  here  were  able  to  make  that  class  of 
stock  satisfactorily,  it  would  be  another  thing,  but  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  produce  this  class  of  stock  properly  in  the  States,  for  the  reason 
that  the  manufacturers  do  not  make  a  specialty  of  the  same,  and  there- 
fore can  not  give  it  the  same  attention.  We  import  this  class  of  stock 
from  the  other  side,  make  it  into  shoes,  and  then  reexport  shoes.  So, 
if  the  duty  is  advanced,  it  will  certainly  be  detrimental  to  the  export 
trade,  which  has  been  the  main  object  of  this  letter. 

L.  AUERBACH, 
Of  MeLES  &  AUERBACH, 

Manufacturers  of  Leather, 

PROTEST  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  January  11, 1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  shoe  maiuifacturers,  respectfully  represent  that 
an  effort  is  being  made  before  your  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  have 
the  duty  oii  East  India  tanned  skins  imported  for  manufacture  into 
morocco  raised  above  the  present  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under 
paragraph  341  of  the  customs  law  of  1894,  as  "Skins  for  morocco,  tanned, 
but  unfinished,"  and  earnestly  ask  you  to  refuse  to  advance  the  rate  of 
duty  on  this  article  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  goods  in  question  are  imported  in  an  only  partially  tanned  con- 
dition, and  require  almost  as  much  labor  in  our  factories  to  put  into 
condition  to  be  sold  in  our  domestic  markets  as  is  required  to  tan  and 
finish  skins  in  the  raw  state  into  like  condition,  the  proportion  of  labor 
to  the  value  of  the  raw  material  being  about  25  per  cent. 

The  importation  of  India  tanned  skins  averages  annually  about 
$4,000,000,  the  cost  of  which  in  the  manufactured  state  is  enhanced  by 
about  $1,000,000  expended  for  labor,  principally  in  New  England. 

Up  to  within  ten  years  the  bulk  of  this  manufacturing,  or  the  refinish- 
ing  of  India  tanned  skins,  was  performed  in  Germany,  and  the  finished 
morocco  was  imported  in  vast  quantities.  During  that  period,  under  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  East  India  tanned  skins,  the  conditions  then 
prevailing  have  been  almost  wholly  transposed,  the  industry  of  manu- 
facturing having  been  developed  here,  and  the  importations  liave 
increased  in  that  time  about  fivefold;  the  importations  of  the  finished 
morocco  from  Germany  and  other  European  countries  have  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  ceased. 

We  would  further  earnestly  urge  on  your  attention  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  morocco  from  raw  goat  skins  already  find  a  large  market 
abroad  for  their  i)rodiict,  and  that  the  usual  supply  of  morocco  for  use 
in  this  country  would  be  inadequate  were  it  not  for  the  importations  of 
East  India  tanned  skins.  The  rate  of  duty  in  the  customs  bill  of  1890 
was  10  per  cent,  and  has  been  for  at  least  twenty-five  years. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  put  an  added 
burden  onto  us  in  the  shape  of  additional  duties,  and  as  any  increase 
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in  cost  of  these  goods,  wliich  are  principally  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  shoes,  would  impede  the  course  of  our  business,  we  earnestly  urge 
the  granting  of  our  petition. 

Gale  Shoe  MANUFACTURiNa  Company, 
By  H.  E.  Gale,  of  Kaverhill,  Mass., 
and  105  others,  shoe  manufacturers  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  Stoneham,  Mass., 
Salem,  Mass.,  South  Berwick,  Me.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Skowhegan,  Me., 
Calais,  Me.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  South  "Weymouth,  Mass.,  Mechanic 
Falls,  Me.,  Ellsworth,  Me.,  Medford,  Mass.,  Hudson,  Mass.,  Auburn, 
Me.,  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Dover,  i^.  H.,  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Athol,  Mass.,  and  North  Middleboro,  ]\Iass. 


PRESENT  RATE  OF  DUTY  IS  AMPLE. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  11, 1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Action  tending  toward  increasing  the  rate  of  duty  on  tanned  skins 
for  morocco  is  strongly  opposed  here  as  interfering  with  two  of  the 
principal  industries  in  New  England — shoe  and  leather.  The  present 
rate  of  duty  is  ample  and  does  not  conflict  with  any  protected  industry. 

DiNGLEY-Foss  Shoe  Company. 
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(Paragraph  341.) 

STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  KRAFT,  MANUFACTURER, 
OF  BRONXVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 

Mr.  Kraft  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
1889  I  used  to  deal  in  the  buckskin  used  as  piano  leather.  I  used  to 
pay  from  $12  to  $20  apiece  for  the  skins  and  sold  them  for  about  $2 
profit.  After  awhile  I  thought  I  would  start  that  business  myself  and 
manufacture,  and  since  I  have  manufactured  I  have  had  to  come  down 
to  $20,  to  $18,  and  from  $18  to  $15,  and  from  $15  to  $14  and  $12,  and 
at  the  present  time  they  send  those  skins  in  at  about  $3  apiece.  It  is 
a  leather  that  takes  me  six  months  to  manufacture.  They  make  them 
in  about  twenty -four  hours,  and  I  pay  my  men  $15  a  week.  They  pay 
about  $3  a  week  in  Europe.  I  have  a  hard  struggle  to  get  along 
because  of  these  importations.  I  brought  a  sample  here  and  will  show 
it  to  you. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  talking  about  pianoforte  leather? 

Mr.  Kraft.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  was  only  $619  worth  imported  last  year. 

Mr.  Kraft.  I  did  not  use  much  more  than  that  last  year  myself, 
because  the  people  did  not  want  to  use  any  leather.  It  took  me  six 
months  to  manufacture  that  piece.     [Exhibiting  sample.] 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  you  want  is  legislation  to  bring  about  good  times 
again? 

Mr.  Kraft.  That  is  what  we  are  waiting  for,  and  I  guess  we  will  have 
it.  A  few  years  ago  I  supplied  ibr  one  house  in  New  York  some  $24,000 
worth  of  leather,  and  the  first  year  of  the  Cleveland  Administration  I 
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dropped  down  to  $12,000,  and  I  guess  this  year  I  won't  do  over  $3,000 
worth  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  there  of  this  consumed  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Kraft.  I  sell  between  $75,000  and  $100,000  worth. 

The  Cb[Aiii:man.  Are  you  the  only  manufacturer  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kraft.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  one  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  but  he  only  makes  about  1,000  skins  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  1893  there  was  $582  worth  imported  into  this 
country,  and  in  1890  there  was  $039  worth  only  imported. 

jMr.  Kraft.  I  tell  you  they  get  around  this.  You  see  the  real  piano- 
forte leather  here  [indicating],  but  they  are  manufactured  of  buckskinsj 
they  sell  doeskins  as  buckskins. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  they  evade  the  duty? 

Mr.  Kraft.  Y'^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Ton  want  a  better  definition  of  the  article  you  manu- 
facture? 

Mr.  Kraft.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Can  you  suggest  how  it  should  be  designated? 

Mr.  Kraft.  No;  it  is  pianoforte  action  leather,  and  they  manufac- 
ture it  of  buckskin.  They  say  that  it  is  buckskin;  they  say  they  don't 
sell  pianoforte  leather. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  they  manufacture  buckskin  into  other  things. 

Mr.  Kraft.  Y^'es;  but  this  is  buckskin,  too. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  include  buckskins  at  that  high  rate  of  duty,  so 
as  to  protect  your  industry,  you  will  shut  buckskins  out  for  many  other 
jjurposes  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Kraft.  You  gentlemen  ought  to  know  how  to  get  around  that 
better  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  pretty  nearly  a  monopoly  on  this  business? 

Mr.  Kraft.  They  get  the  best  of  me  around  that  way,  and  where  you 
take  in  2,000  skins  that  sets  me  back  considerably.  A  skin  like  that  I 
used  to  sell  for  $15.     I  now  sell  for  $3,  and  am  glad  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  thing  you  desire  is  to  strike  the  buckskin? 

Mr.  Kraft,  Y"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  already  got  the  makers  of  the  pianoforte 
leather  pretty  much  out  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Kraft.  I  have  done  considerably  well,  I  started  with  hardly 
anything. 

Mr.  Turner.  Have  you  made  money  since  you  started? 

Mr.  Kraft.  1  bought  some  real  estate  about  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
that  four  or  five  doubled  since.  I  did  not  make  it  in  the  business. 
Still,  I  am  working  hard  every  day,  the  same  as  a  laboring  man,  and  I 
have  two  sons  who  do  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  These  goods  must  either  come  in  as  pianoforte  leather 
or  come  in  under  the  bu(;kskin  clause,  and  chamois  or  other  skins  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  the  act  at  20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. That  clause  was  the  same  in  the  act  1890  that  it  is  in  the  act  of 
1894.     So  your  goods  had  the  samecliance  then  as  now. 

Mr.  Kraft.  Wlien  the  McKinley  bill  came  in  I  came  here,  and  Mr. 
IMcKinley  gave  me  a  bill  leaving  it  at  45  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  35  per  cent  on  pianoforte  leather  under  the 
act  of  1890? 

Mr.  Kraft.  Yes;  35  per  cent,  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  only  had  35  ]»er  cent? 

Mr.  Kraft.  Yes;  I  had  45,  and  JMr.  Iliscock  would  not  allow  45, 
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and  lie  cut  me  down  to  3"),  mtkI  I  was  satisfied.  Then  I  came  here,  and 
Mr.  Wilson's  bill  cut  me  down  to  liO  per  cent  aj^aiii.  So  I  tliong^lifc  I 
wouhl  c(tme  down  and  see  what  you  geiitlcmen  wonhl  do.  [LanoJiter.] 
Well,  1  iim  satisfied  with  the  35  per  cent,  if  you  will  give  me  that  back 
apaiii— what  those  i)arties  took  oil". 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  present  duty  you  say  the  importations 
have  increased? 

Mr.  Kraft.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  the  statistics  on 
that  subject?  The  importations  of  leather  distinguished  as  pianoforte 
leather  have  not  increased,  but  it  nuiy  be  that  that  leatlier  has  come  iu 
under  the  buckskin  clause  at  20  per  cent.  The  statistics  furnished  ns 
do  not  give  the  pianoforte  leather  separately.  Are  you  able  to  furnish 
them  ? 

Mr.  Kraft.  I  can  not,  because  they  sell  that  leather  as  any  kind  of 
leather;  it  comes  under  the  head  of  leather  that  is  really  for  other 
things;  they  deceive  the  peoi)le.  But  they  get  it  so  much  cheaper, 
you  see. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  inducement  to  send  pianoforte 
leather  in  under  the  buckskin  clause  because  the  duties  are  the  same 
for  each  clause. 

Mr.  Kraft.  You  see,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  terribly  expensive  piece  of 
leather  to  make;  it  takes  me  six  months  to  make  it.  Here  is  a  piece 
of  leather  as  handsome  as  you  can  find  [exhibiting  sample  of  light- 
colored  leather] ;  1  can  make  that  in  seven  days.  That  is  what  they  sell 
for  buckskin. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  your  difficulty,  after  all,  is  mainly  that 
tliere  is  no  demand  for  pianos  or  a  comparatively  small  demand  and  a 
very  small  demand  for  youi'  leather  in  consequence  of  the  general 
dei)ression  of  business? 

Mr.  Kraft.  Yes;  I  go  with  the  tide  of  business.  When  business 
was  prosperous  I  had  plenty  to  do.  I  had  twenty  men  working  and 
never  shut  down  one  day. 

Mr.  Turner.  This  was  the  case  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  not  in 
0))eration. 

Mr.  Kraft.  It  did  not  operate  good.  Mr.  Wilson,  after  he  had  exam- 
ined my  leather,  called  an  extra  session.  [Laughter.]  iSTow,  gentlemen, 
you  laugh.  I  tell  you  I  will  forfeit  a  dinner  for  all  you  gentlemen  here 
that  it  was  just  so.  It  was  Bourke  Cockran.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine. 
He  was  a  school  teacher  and  I  hel])ed  him  to  get  along;  and  it  was 
through  Bourke  Cockran  that  Mr.  Wilson  called  an  extra  session.  They 
gave  me  5  more  per  ceut  oti  it,  but  our  Senators  cut  it  down  again.  You 
can  find  it  out  if  I  tell  the  truth. 


(Paragraph  342.) 

A   STATEMENT    SHOWING    HOW    IMPORTATIONS    OF    EUROPEAN 
UPPERS  HURT  THE  AMERICAN  MAKER. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  January  8,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  ^Means: 

I  consider  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  industry  of  the 
tanning  of  cordovan  leather,  in  which  I  am  interested,  in  the  city  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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Under  tlie  name  of  cordovan,  the  tanninj::  of  liorseLides  was  intro- 
duced into  tlie  United  States  to  make  tine  shoe  leather.  This  branch 
of  business  was  established  in  IS'ew  Jersey  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  cordovan  leather  is  now  produced  by  about  four  manufacturers 
here  in  New  Jersey,  several  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  etc. 

When  this  article  was  first  produced  dead  horses  were  duni])ed  into 
the  New  York  Harbor,  buried  by  the  farmers,  etc.,  and  tlie  hides  were 
of  hardly  any  commercial  value  whatever,  and  it  is  only  through  the 
exercising-  of  ingenuity  that  this  article  has  been  used  to  any  great 
extent  and  introduced  widely  into  this  country.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  manufacturing  of  cordovan  leather  raw  horsehides  were  worth  from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  piece,  while  gradually  they  increased  in  value  until  they 
are  now  worth  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  piece.  The  labor  paid  in  Europe  for 
the  making  of  this  leather  is  from  $3  to  $4  per  week,  while  here  we  pay 
our  hands  from  $10  to  $15  per  week. 

Under  former  tariffs  the  duty  on  cut  shoe  uppers,  cut  out  of  the 
"shell"  (Exhibit  A)  of  the  horsehide,  was  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while 
later  it  was  reduced  to  30  per  cent;  but  the  importers  paid  the  duty 
at  30  per  cent,  claiming  that  cut-out  shoe  uppers  or  parts  of  boots  and 
shoes  were  nothing  but  upper  leather,  which  is  classed  at  liO  per  cent, 
and  decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the  importer.  In  Great  Britain  and 
in  all  English-speaking  countries  upper  leather  signifies  sides  of  cow- 
hide leather  and  kips,  finished  in  so-called  "buff"  and  different  varieties 
of  grains  and  finishes,  used  mainly  for  common  and  medium-class  shoes, 
whereas  cordovan  shoe  vamps  are  used  mostly  for  better  class  shoes,  and 
are  somewhat  regarded  as  a  luxury. 

In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  bicycles  to  such  a  great  extent 
into  the  United  States,  horses  are  less  employed  in  the  cities  and  towns 
than  they  were  formerly,  and  as  the  farmer  himself  does  not  take  off 
the  hides  of  his  horses  when  they  die,  not  feeling  disposed  to  do  this,  on 
account  of  his  great  affection  for  the  animals  in  life,  but  buries  them,  it 
is  only  in  the  larger  centers  of  population  where  it  is  a  i)ayiug  business  to 
"skin"  horses,  and  in  these  localities  the  number  of  horses  is  gradually 
diminishing. 

Ontheotherhand,  cordovan  whole  shoe  uppers,  so-called  "galoshes," 
were  worth,  in  1875,  when  horsehides  ranged  in  price  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  piece,  $12  per  dozen  pairs,  and  short  shoe  vamps,  which  are  like- 
wise cut  out  of  what  is  termed  the  "  shell "  of  the  horsehide,  sold  at  $7 
to  $8  per  dozen  pairs.    The  duty  then  was  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

These  goods  increased  in  price  under  the  higher  duty  until  they  sold 
for  $13  per  dozen  for  the  galoshes  and  $9  per  dozen  for  the  short 
vamps. 

However,  within  the  last  five  years,  the  decline  in  price  has  been  con- 
tinuous, as  the  onslaught  of  foreign  competition  reached  its  maximum, 
the  present  i)rice  being  from  $7  to  $8  per  dozen  pairs  for  the  galoshes 
and  $2.50  to  $3  per  dozen  pairs  for  the  short  vamjis,  which  is  less  than 
the  value  of  the  raw  hides. 

Likewise  there  has  been  a  continuous  interference  in  the  changes  of 
the  styles.  While  cordovan  leather  is  used  mainly  for  black  shoes,  the 
late  fashions  favor  colored  leather,  and  therefore  the  cordovan  indus- 
try has  almost  dropped  out  of  existence.  The  city  of  Newark  alone 
formerly  employed  close  ui)on  500  men  in  its  various  factories  on  this 
one  line,  whereas  to-day  only  about  30  men  are  employed. 

I  believe  that  with  an  increased  duty  this  business  can  be  revived 
and  cheap  Europern  cordovan  upi)ers  can  be  placed  so  as  not  to  under- 
mine this  industry  here.    While  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent  on 
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the  former  average  value  of  $12  per  dozen  pairs  for  galoshes  would 
amount  to  $4.20  per  dozen,  and  whole  vamps  or  galoshes  weigh  about 
4  pounds  per  dozen  and  short  vamps  about  2  pounds  i^er  dozen,  I  think 
that  a  duty  of  $1  per  pound  should  be  the  specific  duty.  This  being 
brought  about,  we  will  soon  see  a  revival  of  this  industry,  and  we  will 
be  able  to  employ  many  men  on  this  article. 

E.  Gr.  Salomon. 

EXHIBIT  A. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  horsehlde  is  that  part  known  as  the  "shell,"  a  formation 
found  only  in  the  family  Equidte,  consisting  of  the  horse,  ass,  zebra,,  gnu  and  quagga. 
This  "  shell"  is  a  muscle  in  a  flat  sheet  spread  over  the  horse's  rump,  between  the  hips 
and  tail,  extending  down  to  the  legs,  making  a  piece  of  oval  form  about  2  feet  long 
and  1^  feet  wide  in  the  widest  part.  This  muscle  grows  firmly  to  the  grain.  Below 
it  is  a  flannel-like  tissue.  In  combination  with  it,  the  hide  has  four  layers  of  muscu- 
lar skins,  which,  with  the  shell,  give  to  the  horse  the  tremendous  pulling  power  that 
makes  the  animal  so  serviceable  to  mankind.  The  "shell,"  if  properly  tanned  and 
shaved  clean  of  its  sinewy  matter — a  most  difficult  task — makes  the  best-wearing 
leather  in  existence,  and  proves  the  theory  of  old-time  shoemakers  that  only  leather 
of  a  long  fiber  will  wear  to  be  a  mistaken  one,  as  the  shell  has  no  fiber.  In  this  it 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  calfskin,  with  its  fibers ;  the  breaking  of  any  one  throws 
additional  strain  upon  the  others  and  a  break  in  the  leather  soon  follows.  Experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  that  the  "shell"  will  wear  two  or  three  times  longer  than 
calfskin.  It  possesses  another  great  advantage,  being  the  nearest  waterproof  of  any 
leather  made.  The  fineness  of  texture  permits  its  taking  a  richer  polish  than  calf, 
and  it  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  the  dress  shoe,  while  its  great  strength  and 
wearing  qualities  eminently  fit  it  for  the  workiugman'a  shoe,  a  grade  of  work  that 
has  gained  for  cordovan  a  great  reputation  everywhere. 

The  user  must,  however,  learn  to  last  it  not  as  tightly  as  a  calf  shoe,  as  it  will  not 
stretch  much  in  wear,  but  will  keep  its  shape  almost  as  long  as  it  will  hold  together. 

The  "shell,"  though  the  smallest  part  of  the  hide,  is  the  most  valuable. 
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(Paragraph  343  et  seq.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LUCIUS  W.  LITTAUER,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 

Mr.  LiTTAUER  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
we  propose  specific  rates  on  gloves  known  as  schmaschen  of  $2  per 
dozen;  ladies'  lamb  gloves,  13  per  dozen;  on  ladies'  kid  gloves,  $4  per 
dozen;  suedes,  $3  per  dozen,  and  on  men's  gloves  the  same  rates  as  at 
present,  $3  and  $4.    We  desire,  I  might  say 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  are  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  I  am  a  manufacturer,  yes,  sir ;  and  I  will  state  we 
believe  we  have  got  this  schedule  quite  fair  from  our  position. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  LITTAUER. 

KID  GLOVES. 

Herewith  is  submitted  a  schedule  for  tariff  on  kid  gloves,  framed  by 
the  glove  manufacturers  of  the  United  States : 

In  all  tariffs  up  to  1890,  gloves  paid  a  rate  of  50  per  cent.  The  rate 
imposed, nevertheless,  was  simply  a  revenue  duty,  not  sufficient  to  foster 
glove  making  in  this  country. 

Although  domestic  manufacturers  had  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
large  industry  of  making  gloves  for  the  workingmeu,  for  this  is  the  only 
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country  in  whicli  tbe  laboring  man's  scale  of  wages  and  standard  of  living 
is  such  tLat  be  can  atioid  to  wear  a  pair  of  gloves  to  protect  Lis  hands 
from  hard  usage  at  work.  While  this  workingmeu's  glove  business  has 
been  developed,  the  manufacturing  of  kid  gloves  up  to  1890  was  confined 
to  lined  gloves,  also  kid  gloves  madeof  our  inferior  lambskins;  to  foster 
gloves  made  of  skins  whose  peculiar  method  of  dressing  we  had  invented, 
and  to  kid  gloves  in  the  making  of  which  we  had  adopted  methods  more 
suitable  to  our  work  than  did  the  European. 

The  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  led  to  most  extensive  undervalua- 
tions by  importers,  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that  appraisers,  collect- 
ors, and  the  courts  were  given  more  trouble  by  this  single  item  than 
any  other  in  the  tariff  schedule. 

In  the  tariff  of  1890  a  composite  specific  and  ad  valorem  rate  was 
placed  on  gloves  and  advanced  on  former  rates,  but  not  high  enough  to 
permit  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  gloves  here.  The  rates  on  men's 
gloves  were,  however,  advanced  to  66  per  cent,  and  there  was  immedi- 
ately developed  a  large  industry,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of 
working  people. 

In  the  tiscal  year  1890  127,000  dozen  of  men's  gloves  were  imported. 
In  1893  this  had  tallen  to  103,000  dozen,  and  in  1896  to  60,000  dozen. 
But  while  the  importations  were  so  greatly  reduced,  the  American  glove 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  give  a  better  glove,  stronger  and  more 
durable,  better  sewn,  neater  in  appearance  than  he  was  before  able  to 
buy  at  the  same  price  when  such  gloves  were  imported  prior  to  1890. 

Through  the  first  manufacture  and  importations  the  entire  glove 
schedule  was  placed  on  a  specific  basis  in  the  Wilson  bill — one  of  the 
few  exceptions  in  this  bill,  and  granted  only  because  the  arguments  in 
its  favor  were  simply  unanswerable.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
importation  of  gloves  no  longer  rested  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  manufacturers,  but  is  largely  carried  on  by 
American  merchants. 

The  Wilson  bill  reduced  the  rates  of  men's  gloves  from  66  to  57  per 
cent.  The  Wilson  bill  rates  proved  satisfactory  to  the  glove  manufac- 
turer, and  have  been  retained  in  the  schedule  herewith  offered  you. 

The  rates  on  ladies'  gloves  were  reduced  in  the  Wilson  bill  from  an 
average  of  55  to  an  average  of  31  per  cent,  a  rate  which  again  was 
simply  a  revenue  rate,  giving  no  possible  chance  for  the  manufacture 
of  such  gloves  here.  The  revenue  for  the  Government  was  thereby 
reduced  from  $3,750,000,  collected  on  gloves  in  1893,  to  $2,350,000  in 
1896,  a  loss  of  $1,400,000  of  revenue  on  this  single  item. 

The  schedule  herewith  submitted  to  you  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
ladies'  gloves  could  be  made  in  this  country  (and  there  are  ten  times  as 
many  gloves  worn  by  ladies  as  are  men's  gloves),  and  such  a  rate  of 
duty  has  been  placed  on  the  various  classifications  as  would  equalize 
the  difference  of  labor  between  rates  paid  here  and  those  paid  in  Euro])e, 
as  well  as  the  20  per  cent  duty  now  collected  on  skins  imi)orted  from 
Europe,  and  which  are  alone  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  ladies' 
gloves,  the  skins  being  our  raw  material.  We  believe  that  if  you  adopt 
our  schedule  there  will  be  made  in  the  next  few  years  at  least  250,000 
dozen  out  of  the  1,400,000  dozen  of  ladies'  gloves  imported,  and  not 
only  thereby  give  labor  to  thousands  in  this  country,  but  also  prove 
with  ladies'  gloves,  as  we  have  positively  proved  with  the  men's,  that 
with  a  duty  equal  to  the  difference  in  labor  and  on  skins  we  will  give 
a  stronger,  neater,  and  more  jjopular  glove  to  the  consumer  than  the 
one  now  imported. 
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We  have  asked  the  least  amount  necessary  to  equalize  these  differ- 
ences. Any  less  sum  would  not  i)ermit  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
maker  on  an  equal  basis.  The  chief  item  is  ladies'  lamb  gloves,  and  we 
submit  herewith  figures  proving  our  demand: 

European  average  cost : 

Leather $3.25 

Fabricatioa i 1.  50 

H  16 

American  cost: 

Leather 3.50 

Duty  on  leather,  at  20  per  ci  nt 70 

F'abricatiou 3.50 

7. -JO 

Duty  necessary  to  place  ns  on  a  level  witli  Kiiro])onns 2.95 

We  ask  $3,  or  5  cents  per  dozen  gloves,  protection. 

LEATHER   GLOVES. 

Gloves  of  all  descriptions  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  leather,  and 
whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  rates 
fixed  in  connection  with  the  following  specified  kinds  thereof,  14  inches 
in  extreme  length  when  stretched  to  the  full  extent  in  length  being  in 
each  case  hereby  fixed  as  the  stiuidard  and  1  dozen  i)airs  as  the  basis, 
viz: 


Per 
dozen. 


Equal 
to  I  per 
ceut). 


McKinleybill, 


Rate. 


Per 
cent. 


Wilson  bill. 


Kate. 


Per 

cent. 


Ladies'  and  children's  schmaschen,  of  sheep  origin,  of 
said  length  or  under 

Ladies'  and  children's  sheep  and  lamb  of  said  lengtli 
or  under 

Ladies'  and  children's  kid  or  otlier  leatlier  than  tliat 
of  slieep  origin,  of  said  length  or  under 

Ladies'  and  children's  suede  or  castor,  whether  made 
of  skins  finished  on  flesh  or  with  exterior  grain  sur- 
face removed,  by  whatever  name  known,  of  said 
len  gth  or  under 

Men's  schmaschen  gloves  of  sheep  origin 

Men's  sheep  and  lamb  gloves 

Men's  kid  or  other  leather  than  that  of  sheep  origin.. 


$2.00 
3.00 
4.00 


3.00 

3.00 

4.00 

a5.00 


51 
65 
65 

47-69 
57 


$1.  75 
2.25 
3.25 


$1.00 
1.75 
2.25 

1.75-2.25 


26 
36 
37 

40-37 
57 


a  Dozen  pairs. 

Ladies'  lambskin  gloves. 

European  cost,  when  importetl  at  proposed  rate : 

Leather $3.25 

Fabrication 1.50 

Duty 3.00 

American  cost: 

Leather $3.50 

Duty  on  leather,  at  20  per  cent 70 

Fabrication 3.  50 


$7.75 


$7.70 

All  leather  gloves  more  than  14  inches  in  length  shall  pay  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  $1  per  dozen  imirs  for  ea(;h  and  every  3  inches  or  frac- 
tional i)art  thereof  in  excess  of  14  inches. 

In  addition  to  the  above  rates  there  shall  be  paid  the  following  cumu- 
lative duties: 

On  all  leather  gloves,  lined  or  partly  lined  with  material  made  of  cotton  or  wool, 
$1  per  dozen. 

On  all  leather  gloves,  lined  or  partly  lined  with  a  lining  other  than  cotton  or  wool 
material,  $4  per  dozen. 
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On  all  pique  or  prix-seam  gloves,  50  cents  per  dozen. 

On  all  gloves  stitched  or  embroidered  with  more  than  three  single  and  independent 
rows,  50  cents  per  dozen. 

Glove  trauks,  with  or  without  the  usual  accompanying  pieces,  shall  pay  75  per 
cent  of  the  duty  provided  for  the  gloves  in  the  fabrication  of  which  they  are  suitable. 

Provided,  That  all  gloves  represented  to  be  of  a  kind  or  grade  or  length  below  their 
actual  kind  or  grade  or  length  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  $5  per  dozen  pairs. 

STATEMENT   OF   MR.   W.  J.  CURTIS,  REPRESENTING  L.  H. 
HOLZMAISTER  &  CO.,  IMPORTERS,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Mr.  Curtis  said :  I  represent  L.  H.  Holzmaister  &  Co.,  which  com- 
pany is  one  of  the  im]>orters  of  kid  gloves.  I  believe  there  are  others 
here,  the  bulk  of  the  importers  being  represented  by  the  committee, 
but  I  am  here  representing  Mr.  Holzmaister, because  he  differs  from  the 
conclusions  suggested.  The  schedule  which  I  understand  is  to  be 
presented  by  the  importers  is  one  which  is  very  much  lower  than  the 
schedule  that  has  been  referred  to,  and,  representing  an  individual 
importer,  I  have  simply  a  few  words  to  say,  and  I  wish  the  committee 
would  please  bear  in  mind  a  certain  salient  proposition  in  respect  to 
this  subject. 

First,  I  am  here  only  representing  women's  kid  and  lamb  gloves,  or, 
in  other  words,  women's  gloves,  and  I  state  that  there  are  substantially 
no  such  gloves  manufactured  in  this  country,  so  that  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion among  the  importers  and  between  the  importers  as  to  what  the 
rate  of  duty  shall  be,  unless  this  committee  desires  to  impose  such  a 
duty  as  to  create  the  industry  in  this  country,  and  as  to  that  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  because  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  abstract  propositions, 
but  simply  a  concrete  proposition.  Eepresenting,  as  I  say,  merely 
women's  gloves,  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  class  of  goods  which  are  the 
principal  subject  of  import.  The  committee  may  discard  from  their 
consideration  practically  everything  in  the  way  of  women's  gloves 
except  gloves  which  are  14  inches  and  under,  which  constitute  from  80 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  imports,  and  in  dealing  with  the  higher  numbers, 
14  inches  and  all  up  above,  which  are  the  long  gloves  that  ladies  wear, 
you  can  see  by  your  report  the  imports  are  exceedingly  insignificant 
compared  with  the  imports  of  14  inches  and  under.  I  say  probably 
not  3  per  cent  of  the  gloves  worn  in  this  country  are  made  in  this 
country.  There  are  very  few  of  such  gloves  made  here.  As  to  men's 
gloves,  Mr.  Littauer  and  his  associates  practically  make  all  the 
men's  gloves,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  that.  That  industry  is 
monopolized  in  this  country.  With  reference  to  these  gloves  of  14 
inches  and  under  I  merely  wish  to  suggest  a  few  historical  facts 

Mr.  Payne.  In  reference  to  the  [present  law  the  duty  on  men's  gloves 
is  a  protective  duty,  so  that  they  make  the  gloves  here,  and  in  reference 
to  ladies'  gloves  the  duty  is  simply  a  revenue  duty  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  manufacture  them? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  a  protective  and  revenue  duty. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  ladies'  gloves? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  present  duty? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  or  should  be. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  understand  anybody  can  make  ladies'  gloves 
under  the  present  duty? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  think  so  if  they  know  the  trade;  not  perhaps  under 
the  present  duty,  but  under  the  tariff"  I  proj^ose  to  suggest 
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Mr.  Patt^.  I  say  under  tlie  tariff  of  1894? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Up  to  1890  tbe  tariff  on  gloves  was,  substantially  from 
the  war  down,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff"  it 
was  substantially  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  except  upon  gloves,  lamb  and 
kid.  where  the  duty  was  sj)ecific,  an  exception  being  made  with  respect 
to  those  two  only.  As  to  all  the  rest,  the  duty  was  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
and  as  to  the  ladies'  lamb  gloves  and  ladies'  kid  gloves  there  was  a 
specific,  and  on  schmaschen  there  was  a  specific  duty  of  $1.75,  $2.25, 
and  $3.25  per  dozen.  I  wish  you  would  please  bear  tliat  in  mind  when 
you  come  to  consider  the  schedule  proposed  to-day.  Upon  all  the  rest 
the  duty  was  ad  valorem.  As  an  importer,  all  I  have  to  suggest  to  this 
committee  is  not  that  they  shall  fix  their  tariff  with  respect  to  the  for- 
eigner, but  they  shall  fix  it  with  respect  to  the  importer,  so  that  one 
importer  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  another  in  the  importation. 
You  will  have  here  to  day  gentlemen  who  import  nothing  but  lamb 
gloves;  you  will  have  here  to-day  those  who  import  nothing  but  kid 
gloves,  and  the  kid-glove  fellow  will  try  to  beat  the  lamb-glove  fel- 
low, and  the  lamb-glove  fellow  is  trying  to  do  what  is  fair,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  here  to  suggest.  All  I  ask  of  this  committee  is  to  adopt  no 
tariff"  or  rate  which  shall  discriminate  against  any  one  importer  in  favor 
of  another,  so  as  not  to  give  the  kid-glove  man  who  imports  kid  gloves, 
goods  worn  by  those  who  can  afford  to  pay,  the  richest  class  of  the  com- 
munity, a  rate  of  duty  which  will  enable  him  to  discriminate  against  the 
others.  In  respect  to  the  duty  proposed  I  am  frank  enough  to  say,  as  an 
importer,  I  think  the  duty  is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  unjust, 
because  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the  entire  history  of  the  tariff  upon 
this  question  from  the  war  to  the  present  time.  It  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  expressed  written  approval  of  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country,  and  of  every  importer  in  this  country,  so  far  as  he  was  heard 
from  in  1890  and  1894.  There  is  upon  the  records  of  this  committee 
and  signed  by  the  manufacturers,  over  their  own  signature — my  friend 
Littauer  signing  it — favoring  a  duty  which  is  very  much  less  than  the 
duty  proi)osed  by  him  to-day,  and  even  if  it  was  a  duty 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  duty  was  proposed? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  proposed  $2  on  the 

Mr.  Littauer.  May  I  be  permitted  to  interrupt  you  in  order  that  I 
may  straighten  this  matter  out?  It  is  simply  this :  We  have  never  had 
a  protective  duty  on  ladies'  gloves.  It  was  50  per  cent,  and  the  McKin- 
ley Act  made  the  rate  varying  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  and  the  Wilson 
rate  from  35  to  40  per  cent.  Of  course  we  were  perfectly  willing  if  we 
could  get  any  protection  from  the  Wilson  rate  to  let  it  pass,  and  the 
Wilson  committee  decided  simply  upon  the  question  of  revenue,  but 
the  glove  manufacturer  has  never  had  protection  on  ladies'  gloves  yet. 
He  seeks  to  get  that  now,  believing  he  can  prove,  once  given  a  protec- 
tive duty,  he  would  be  able  to  do  with  the  ladies'  gloves  what  he  has 
already  accomplished  with  men's  gloves.  He  is  making  and  selling  a 
better-made,  a  better-sewed,  a  better-appearing,  a  neater  glove,  and 
one  which  gives  better  satisfaction  to  the  consumer  at  the  same  price 
than  was  formerly  imported  from  Europe,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
we  ask  you  now  for  the  first  time  for  a  protective  duty  on  ladies'  gloves. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Would  it  require  a  rate  above  that  of  the  McKinley 
law? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Ever  since  the  war,  ever  since  1863,  the  rate  has  been 
50  per  cent;  the  McKinley  law  had  rates  which  were  composed  of  spe- 
cific and  ad  valorem,  varying  from  52  to  60  per  cent,  and  we  would 
simply  ask  a  rate  which  varies  from  51  to  65  per  cent,  but  in  specific 
form,  and  here  in  my  brief  I  give  the  points  and  reasons  why  we  need 
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just  that  amount.  Anything  else  is  not  a  protective  duty.  Anything 
else  does  not  jiermit  us  to  receive  from  tlie  Government  the  amount  of 
l^rotection  which  wouhl  equalize  the  -0  ]ier  cent  which  we  pay  on  the 
dressed  lamb  skins,  or  dressed  skins,  or  raw  material,  as  the  difference 
in  the  kibor  between  the  average  cost  in  Europe,  not  the  lowest  cost, 
but  the  averajie  cost  there  and  the  cost  here. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  is  tliat  diflerence  in  labor? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  The  average  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  varies.  The  cost 
of  labor  paid  in  Italy  is  very  low  compared  with  that  paid  in  Paris, 
which  is  higher,  and  so  I  have  taken  the  German  cost.  I  believe  the 
cost  of  the  fabrication  in  Germany  to  be  8l..")0  i)er  do/en.  I  know  that 
the  cost  of  the  san)e  fabrication  in  tlie  factoiy  at  Glovcrsviile  is  $3.50, 
for  the  very  same  item  and  the  very  san)e  article. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  What  is  it  in  Paris? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  In  Paris  it  would  go  from  $2  to  $2.50;  that  is  the 
fabrication  cost. 

Mr.  W^HEELER.  On  what? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  On  a  dozen  pairs  of  kid  gloves. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER,  Are  those  goods  made  in  other  countries? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  They  are  made  in  every  country  in  the  w^orld, 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  What  would  they  cost  in  Italy? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  If  you  go  to  Naples  you  can  buy  a  dozen  pairs  of 
ladies'  kid  gloves  for  10  lire.  That  includes  labor,  skin,  and  ])rofit. 
That  is  the  low^ est  grade  of  gloves  sold  that  ladies  use.  You  go  to  Ger- 
many and  you  get 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  They  are  lamb  skins? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Lamb-skin  and  sheep  skin  gloves.  You  remember 
there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  price  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  is  that  compared  with  the  cost  of  women's 
gloves  here? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  Of  the  ordinary  glove,  not  the  finest  glove,  it  would 
be  $3.50  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  You  give  the  exact  figures  per  dozen.  Is  there  not 
difference  in  grades  and  finish? 

Mr.  LiTTAUER.  You  must  remember  the  gloves  we  are  speaking  of 
are  kid  gloves,  not  working  gloves. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  There  is  a  ditference  in  the  grades? 

Mr.  Littaui:r.  All  gloves  which  tit  have  to  be  cut  upon  one  system, 
and  they  have  the  same  amount  of  labor.  It  takes  just  as  much  time 
and  work  to  put  stitches  through  the  common  articles  as  a  fine  article, 
provided  it  is  done  on  what  is  called  the  ordinaiy  ma(;hines.  We  have 
stitches  known  as  "prix  seam"  and  "pique,"  and  those  are  elaborate, 
and  they  are  recognized  in  the  McKinhy  law. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Chairman,  theduty  proposed  by  Mr.  Littauer amounts 
to  this.  The  duty  upon  schmaschen  is  increased  100  per  cent  over  the 
Wilson  bill;  it  is  an  increase  over  the  McKinley  bill  but  just  what  per 
cent  I  do  not  know,  bat  the  duty  u])on  lamb  gloves  is  increased  77  ])er 
cent  over  the  Wilson  bill  and  a  very  large  increase  over  the  McKinley 
bill.  The  duty  on  kids  is  increased  7<S  per  cent  over  the  Wilson  bill,  and 
a  very  large  increase  over  the  McKinley  bill  as  well,  so  I  say  the  taritf 
which  Mr.  Littauer  proposes  is  the  highest  taritf  ever  imi)()S('d  in  the 
history  of  the  country  before.  In  respect  to  the  necessities  of  that 
tariff  I  have  just  a  word  to  say.  I  think  that  statement,  Mr.  Payne,  is 
literally  true. 

JMr.  Pavnb.  I  was  not  dissenting  from  your  statement. 

Mr.  Ci:rtis.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  were  dissenting.  I 
heard  that  the  fabrication  cost  of  the  schamscheu  glove  iu  Germany 
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was  $1.50  a  dozen.  The  proijosition  will  grant  them  a  tariff  of  $1.50 
a  dozen,  making  $3,  the  cost  of  the  goods  in  tliis  country  plus  the 
packing  and  some  item  of  freight.  The  cost  of  lubrication  of  lamb 
gloves  I  understand  to  be  $1.75,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  highest 
tariff  yet  known  upon  this  subject,  higher  than  the  McKinley  bill,  even, 
higher  certainly  than  the  Wilson  bill,  of  $2.50,  which  makes  the  fabrica- 
tion cost  '3*4.25  per  dozen,  and  on  kid  the  fabrication  cost  is  $2  per 
dozen,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  tariff  of  $3.50  per  dozen,  making 
the  fabrication  cost  $5.50  per  dozen.  Mr.  Littauer  says  the  fabrication 
cost  of  men's  gloves  is  $3.50  j)er  dozen,  and  therefore  I  do  not  know  a 
single  glove  that  we  are  talking  about  now  which  does  not  come  within 
the  fabrication  cost  of  men's  gloves  under  the  duty  proposed  except  the 
schmiischen,  which  he  probably  will  not  undertake  to  make  or  does  not 
make  at  the  present  time.  At  any  rate  he  can  make  the  schmascheu 
within  the  cost  of  the  foreign  glove  plus  the  duty  proposed,  and  if  he 
cannot  it  should  be  raised.  But  I  am  not  here  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  behalf  of  the  single  importer  I  represent,  to  ask  you  to  make 
the  tariff  to  suit  the  importer  entirely. 

While  I  am  willing  to  submit  a  schedule,  I  do  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  everybody  will  agree  upon  one  subject,  and  that  is  we  want  a  specific 
duty.  It  is  easier  enforced  and  collected.  It  is  a  greater  protection  to 
the  honest  importer.  In  addition  to  that  it  is  fair  and  just  to  have  what 
is  called  a  differential,  and  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  duties  between 
the  lamb  and  kid  should  be  at  least  $1  per  dozen,  as  it  always  has  been, 
and  as  it  was  understood  it  should  be  when  the  bill  left  this  committee 
in  1893  or  1894,  and  as  it  was  j^rior  to  that  time  under  the  McKinley 
bill,  and  as  it  was  practically  during  the  entire  history  of  the  country 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  tariff  as  proposed  by  me,  if  you  will  per- 
mitme  to  submit  a  schedule  at  the  proper  time,  of  $2.50  on  lamb  gloves, 
and  $3.50  on  kids  will  maintain  practically  a  relative  and  fair  proportion. 
That  would  give  upon  the  cost  of  the  goods  as  to  the  lamb  practically 
an  ad  valorem  of  50  per  cent,  and  as  to  the  kids  an  ad  valorem  of  55 
per  cent  and  a  fraction.  Fixing  a  specific  duty  at  a  round  sum,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  fraction  of  the  ad  valorem  exactly  the  same.  So 
you  see  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  would  practically  be  the  same  in 
both  cases.  In  one  case  the  tariff  being  imposed  at  $2.50  and  $3.50  is 
practically  54  per  cent  duty  in  each  case  and  easily  collected.  With 
your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  collect  these  facts  and 
submit  them  to  the  committee  in  a  better  form.  I  apologize  for  not 
doing  so  within  the  short  time  I  was  permitted  to  present  the  subject 
to  the  committee. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  WOMEN'S  GLOVES,  PROPOSED  BY  L.  V.  HOLZMAISTER 
&  CO..  IMPORTERS,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

On  behalf  of  our  clients,  L.  V.  Holzmaister  &  Co.,  importers  of 
women's  gloves,  we  respectfully  request  the  adoption,  by  your  com- 
mittee of  the  following  schedule  relating  to  women's  gloves: 

Gloves  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  leather,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured, 
shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates,  the  lengths  stated  in  each  case  being  the 
extreme  length  when  stretched  to  their  full  extent,  namely  : 

Per  dozen  pairs. 

Ladies'  or  children's  "glace"  finish,  schmaschen  (of  sheep  origin), not  over  14 

inches  in  length $1.  50 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  inches  in  length 2.  00 

Over  17  inches  in  length 3. 00 
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Per  dozen  pairs. 

Men's  "glace"  finish,  schmaschen  (sheep) 3.00 

Ladies'  or  children's  "glace"  finish,  lamh  or  sheep,  not  over  14  inches  in 

length 2.50 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  inches  in  length 3.  25 

Over  17  inches  in  length 4.50 

Men's  "  glace  "  finish,  lamb  or  sheep 4.  00 

Ladies'  or  children's  "glace"  finish,  goat,  kid,  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep 

origin,  not  over  14  inches  in  length 3.  50 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  inches  in  length 4.  25 

Over  17  inches  in  length 5.50 

Men's  "  glace  "  finish,  kid,  goat,  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin 5. 00 

Ladies'  or  children's,  of  sheep  origin,  with  exterior  grain  surface  removed,  by 

whatever  name  known,  not  over  14  inches  iu  length 2.  00 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  inches  in  length 2.  75 

Over  17  inches  in  length 4.25 

Men's,  of  sheep  origin,  with  exterior  grain  surface  removed,  by  whatever  name 

known 4.  00 

Ladies'  or  children's  kid,  goat,  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin,  with 
exterior  grain  surface  removed,  by  whatever  name  known,  not  over  14  inches 

in  length 3.  00 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  inches  in  length 3.75 

Over  17  inches  in  length 5.50 

Men's  goat,  kid,  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin,  with  exterior  grain  sur- 
face removed,  by  whatever  name  known 5.00 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates  there  shall  be  paid  on  all  leather  gloves,  when 

lined LOO 

Glove  tranks,  with  or  without  the  usual  accompanying  pieces,  shall  pay  75  per 
cent  of  the  duty  provided  for  the  gloves  in  the  fabrication  of  which  they  are 
suitable. 
Provided,  that  all  gloves  represented  to  be  of  a  kind  or  grade  below  their  actual 
kind  or  grade  shall  pay  an  aditional  duty  of 3.00 

Note. — Foregoing  language  is  the  same  as  the  Wilson  bill,  with  the  exception  of 
the  rates. 

ARGUMENT  IN   SUPPORT  OF  THE  FOREGOING  SCHEDULE, 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  tLat  not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  women's 
gloves  worn  in  this  country  are  niannfactared  by  domestic  manufac- 
turers. Men's  gloves  are  almost  exclusively  made  in  this  country,  the 
rate  of  duty  heretofore  imposed  being  practically  prohibitive. 

Women's  gloves  are  made  in  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Germany 
principally.     Some  are  made  in  Italy,  and  a  few  in  Spain. 

The  raw  material  from  which  gloves  are  made  is  known  in  its  finished 
state  as  "dressed  skins."  This  is  purchased  by  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers in  the  markets  of  the  world,  which  are  open  as  well  to  the  domes- 
tic manufacturer,  who  can  buy  at  the  same  prices  as  the  foreigner,  the 
only  discrimination  against  the  domestic  manufacturer  being  a  duty  on 
dressed  skins  under  the  Wilson  bill  of  20  i)er  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
duty  was  the  same  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  imposed  or  fixed 
by  tills  committee  will  only  afiect  the  importer  and  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer. We  therefore  urgently  request  that  such  a  rate  of  duty  shall 
be  fixed  as  will  not  discriminate  against  one  class  of  importers  and 
manufacturers  in  favor  of  others,  so  as  to  give  one  a  fictitious,  unnatural, 
and  unfair  advantage  in  the  markets  of  this  country  and  in  the  conduct 
of  business. 

An  examination  of  the  Treasury  statistics  will  disclose  that  a  great 
majority  (at  least  90  per  cent)  of  the  gloves  imported  are  14  inches  in 
length  and  under,  so  that,  in  dealing  with  the  tariff,  special  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  rate  of  duty  upon  this  size  should  be  correct,  as 
the  importations  of  gloves  of  the  size  of  over  14  inches  in  length  are  not 
of  sufiicient  importance  to  justify  legislation  with  respect  to  them  alone. 
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Gloves  are  divided  into  the  following  kinds  and  grades :  The  schmas- 
chen,  known  as  the  cheapest  and  poorest  glove;  lamb,  or  sheep,  the 
next  in  quality,  and  the  character  of  glove  worn  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  and  persons  of  moderate  means;  kid,  the  best  and  most 
expensive  gloves,  worn  by  persons  having  the  largest  means,  and  best 
able  to  pay  for  them. 

In  all  tarifi's  prior  to  the  Wilson  bill  a  differential  between  lamb  and 
kid  gloves  of  $1  per  dozen  pairs  was  recognized  and  i^rovided  for. 
This  represents  a  foir  pro  rata  difference  in  the  value  and  quality  of 
the  gloves,  and  maintains  an  equitable  difference  in  the  price  of  the 
gloves  in  this  market. 

From  18G5  to  1890  the  rate  of  duty  in  this  country  upon  women's 
gloves  was  uniformly  and  continuously  50  i)er  cent  ad  valorem.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  resulting  from  undervaluations  and  from  the  collection 
of  the  duty,  the  form  of  duty  was  changed  in  part  from  ad  valorem  to 
specific  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

Under  the  McKinley  bill  a  tariff  was  imposed  as  follows  upon  the 
standard  lines  above  referred  to: 

Per  dozen  pairs. 

Upon  schmaschen,  14  inches  and  under,  "unlined" $1.75 

Upon  lamb  or  sheep,  "unlined" 2.  25 

Upon  goat  and  kid,  14  inches  and  under,  "unlined" 3.25 

The  McKinley  bill  also  provided  that  in  any  event  the  tariff  upon 
the  above  qualities  and  grades  should  not  be  less  than  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  As  to  all  other  grades  and  qualities  of  goods,  the  McKinley 
bill  provided  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent,  with  some  additional 
provisos  relating  to  special  qualities  and  kinds  of  gloves. 

The  Wilson  bOl  altered  the  rates  of  duty  upon  the  standard  lines,  as 
follows : 

Per  dozen  pairs. 
Schmaschen,  14  inches  in  length  or  under,  were  reduced  from  $1.75  per  dozen 

pairs  (under  McKinley  bill)  to $1.00 

Lamb  or  sheep,  14  inches  in  length  and  under,  from  $2.25  to 1.  75 

Goat  or  kid  or  other  leather,  14  inches  in  length  and  under,  from  $3.25  to 2.25 

The  diftereutial  between  lamb  and  kid  was  changed  from  $1  per  dozen  (under 

McKinley  bill)  to  only 50 

The  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  under  the  Wilson  bill,  based  upon  aver- 
age values  as  per  Treasury  Department  statistics,  are  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

On  schmaschen 24.  23 

On  lamb  and  sheep 36.  95 

On  kid 35.70 

While  the  Treasury  reports  fix  the  averages  of  value  of  gloves  accord- 
ing to  Treasury  records,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  averages 
of  value  on  goat  and  kid  are  altogether  too  low,  and  that  while,  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  there  had  been  various  underval- 
uations, under  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  bill,  increase  in  values  has 
not  been  such  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  undervaluations  have 
entirely  ceased. 

In  1894  the  domestic  manufacturers  and  all  the  importers  who  were 
represented  at  the  hearings  upon  the  Wilson  bill  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  agreed  in  writing  upon  a  differential 
between  lamb  and  kid  of  $1  per  dozen  pairs.  It  was  only  after  the  bill 
got  into  the  Senate  that  interested  parties  induced  the  Senate  to  change 
the  differential  to  50  cents  per  dozen,  as  it  afterwards  remained,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  unanimous  agreement  of  all  parties  interested. 
(See  Exhibits  4  and  5  hereto  attached.) 
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The  eflFect  of  the  diiferential  established  by  the  Wilson  bill  has  been 
to  give  the  kid-glove  importers  a  very  decided  advantage  in  tlie  mar- 
kets of  this  country,  by  enabling  them  to  place  the  cost  of  their  goods 
so  low  as  to  make  the  difference  in  value  between  lamb  and  kid  so  slight 
that  customers  and  dealers  have  of  course  bought  more  freely  of  the 
better  quality  of  goods,  owing  to  the  very  slight  difl'erence  in  price. 
Trade  customs  fix  the  price  of  kids  and  lambs  at  a  certain  rate  per 
dozen,  and  the  slight  difference  in  the  tariff  has  not  been  maintained 
in  the  price  of  the  goods,  and  this  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  trade 
customs  referred  to  fixing  the  prices  in  round  figures  per  dozen  pairs. 

The  ad  valorem  rate  under  the  proposed  schedule,  based  upon  the 
average  values  in  the  Treasury  reports,  are  as  follows : 

One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs  on  schmaschen  is  equiva- 
lent to  3G.40  ad  valorem. 

Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  jiairs  on  lamb  is  equivalent  to 
53.95  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs  on  kid  is  equivalent  to 
55.55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  rate  of  duty  upon  lamb  and  kid  is,  therefore,  substantially  the 
same  as  the  ad  valorem  rate.  Under  specific  duties,  fractions,  of  course, 
can  not  be  considered,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  round  sum 
as  the  rate. 

It  is  estimated  that  under  the  projiosed  rate  there  will  be,  in  round 
figures,  an  increase  in  the  duties  collected,  based  upon  the  amounts 
previously  imported,  of  $1,000,000  per  annum.  (See  Exhibit  1  hereto 
annexed.) 

The  proposed  schedule  furnishes  ample  protection  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer.  The  rate  of  duty  is  higher  than  any  heretofore  imposed 
since  the  war,  and  when  added  to  the  fabrication  cost  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, makes  the  cost  of  goods  landed  in  this  country  in  excess  of  the 
fabrication  cost  of  domestic  manufacture. 

The  fabrication  cost  of  schmaschen  in  foreign  countries  averages 
$1.70  per  dozen  pairs.  Add  to  this  the  specific  duty  provided  for  of 
$1.50  per  dozen  pairs  and  you  have  a  total  cost  of  $3.20  per  dozen  pairs. 

The  fabrication  cost  of  lamb  or  sheep  gloves  in  foreign  countries  is 
$1.75  jjer  dozen  pairs.  Add  to  this  the  rate  jiroposed  of  $2.50  per 
dozen  pairs,  and  you  have  as  the  cost  of  these  gloves  lauded  in  this 
country  $4.25  per  dozen  pairs. 

The  fabrication  cost  of  kid  or  other  leather  in  foreign  countries  is  $2 
per  dozen  pairs;  add  to  this  the  proposed  duty  of  $3.50  per  dozen  pairs, 
and  the  cost  of  these  goods  landed  will  be  found  to  be  $5.50  per  dozen 
j)airs. 

The  domestic  fabrication  cost  of  lamb  gloves,  including  the  20  per 
cent  duty  on  dressed  skins  imiiorted,  is  $3,98  jier  dozen  ])airs,  showing 
a  difference  in  favor  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  at  least  27  cents 
per  dozen  pairs. 

The  domestic  fabrication  cost  for  goat  or  kid  gloves,  including  the  20 
per  cent  duty  on  dressed  skins  imported,  is  $5  per  dozen  pairs,  showing 
an  advantage  in  favor  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  50  cents  per 
dozen  pairs.  (For  detailed  statements  of  cost  see  Exhibit  3  hereto 
annexed.) 

The  duty  upon  dressed  skins  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  included 
in  the  fabrication  cost  of  the  domestic  goods.  It  is  not  proper  to  add 
the  foreign  cost  of  tlie  dressed  skins  to  the  cost  of  the  domestic  goods, 
because  their  cost  is  the  same  to  the  foreign  as  it  is  to  the  domestic 
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mannfactnrer.  The  item  to  be  considered  is  the  amount  of  duty  that 
the  domestic  mauufacturer  must  pay  to  get  his  dressed  skins  to  his 
factory,  for  that  is  the  only  discrimination  as  to  the  raw  material  against 
the  domestic  manufacturer  and  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 
The  domestic  manufacturer  is  able  to  buy  his  dressed  skins  in  Europe 
just  as  cheap  as  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  present  duty  on  men's  gloves  is  substan- 
tially prohibitive.  This  is  conceded  in  the  statement  made  before  the 
committee  by  Mr.  Littauer,  who  represented  the  domestic  manufactur- 
ers. He  also  admits  that  while  the  rate  of  duty  under  the  Wilson  bill 
for  men's  gloves  was  decreased,  it  was  "  satisfactory  to  the  glove  man- 
ufacturers," and  the  rate  of  duty  upon  these  goods  in  the  Wilson  bill 
is  retained  by  him  in  the  schedule  submitted  to  the  committee.  This 
rate  is  57  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  men's  gloves,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Littauer. 

If  a  duty  of  57  per  cent  is  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers  of  men's 
gloves,  why  should  not  substantially  the  same  duty  as  proposed  by  us 
be  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers  of  women's  gloves  ?  The  difference 
in  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  rather  in  favor  of  women's  than  men's 
gloves,  which  are  somewhat  more  expensive  to  make. 

Mr.  Littauer,  in  his  statement,  includes  in  his  fabrication  the  cost  of 
the  imported  leather,  which  he  makes  50  cents  per  dozen  pairs  more 
than  it  really  is,  and  to  which  he  adds  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  or  70  cents 
per  dozen  pairs,  thus  unduly  increasing  the  cost  per  dozen  pairs.  We 
have  discussed  the  imi)ropriety  of  introducing  the  cost  of  leather  into 
the  fabrication  cost  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 

The  increase  of  duty  on  women's  gloves  proposed  by  the  domestic 
manufacturers  can  not  be  justified  either  by  the  previous  history  of  the 
tariff  or  by  the  difference  in  fabrication  cost,  and  is  an  exorbitant  and 
unwarranted  increase  over  the  existing  rates  and  the  rates  under  the 
McKinley  bill.  According  to  the  schedule  presented  by  Mr.  Littauer 
he  proposes  to  increase  the  present  rates  in  the  Wilson  bill  as  follows: 

IJpon  schmascheu,  100  per  cent;  upon  lamb,  71.44  per  cent;  upon  kid, 
77.77  per  cent.  The  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  proposed  by  the  domestic 
manufacturer  would  be  in  excess  of  all  previous  tariffs  and  in  excess  of 
the  rate  of  duty  at  present  existing  upon  men's  gloves,  and  will  be  as 
follows  : 

Per  cent. 

Upon  schmaschen ....-- 48.54 

Upon  lamb 63.  42 

Upon  kid 63.49 

(See  Exhibit  1  hereto  annexed.) 

If  the  extra  provisions  demanded  by  the  domestic  manufacturers  for 
either  pique  or  prick  seam  of  an  additional  duty  of  50  cents  per  dozen, 
or  for  embroidered  gloves  of  50  cents  per  dozen,  be  added  to  the  above 
the  ad  valorem  rate  would  be  from  73  to  85  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
would  make  the  rate  prohibitive. 

We  have  prepared  and  annexed  hereto  statistical  tables  showing 
amount  and  value  of  imports  and  comparison  of  duties  and  reducing 
specific  duties  to  ad  valorem  rates.  We  also  annex  a  tabulation  of 
tariff"  rates  under  the  Wilson,  McKinley,  and  proposed  schedules,  and 
also  tabulation  of  fabrication  cost. 

We  have  relied  upon  Government  reports  as  the  basis  of  our  statistics. 

L.  V.  HOLZMAISTBR  &  CO. 

Sullivan  &  Obomwell,  Attorneys. 
T  H- 122 
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EXHIBIT  1. 

Tahnlaiion  of  total  imports  of  women^s  leather  glace  gloves,  14  inches  in  length  a':d  under, 
w!i:c!t  constiliile  orer  :J0  per  cento/ the  total  imports  of  ivamcn'n  and  children's  leather  glores 
of  all  kinds  and  all  lengths,  based  upon  the  records  from  the  United  States  Treasury  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S96. 
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aProvided  not  less  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

6Thi8  amount  being  less  than  10  per  cent  of  tlie  total  imiinrts.  and  eoncisting  of  all  varieties  other 
tlian  above  specified,  hence  a  computation  of  each  and  every  kind  would  create  a  mass  of  details,  fig- 
ures, and  percentages  of  no  particular  importance. 


Increase  in  revenue  to  the  Government  nnder  the  tariff  proposed  by  L.  V.  H.  Co.  upon 

all  icomcn's  and  children\'i  leather  qlores  hased  on  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO,  1S9G. 

On  Hchmaschen  glac6  not  over  14  inclies,  330.712  dozen,  at  50  cents  $168,356.00 

On  lamb  or  sheep  glac6  not  over  14  inclicH,  44r>,7]0  dozen,  at  75  cents  334,  287.  00 

On  goat,  ki(!.  or  other  leather  not  over  14  inches,  310,025  dozen,  at  .$1.25 .ISS,  656.  25 

All  other  women's  and  cliildren  s  leather  gloves,  103,612  dozen,  at  $1 Iii3,  612.00 

Increase 9!)  1, 911. 25 
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EXHIBIT  2. 

Tahulaiion  of  tariff  rates  on  all  leather  gloves  imported  under  the  Wilson  and  McKinley 

bills,  etc. — Coutiuued. 


Existing  AVilson 
bill  tiirifl'. 


McKinley  bill  tariff. 


Proposed  tariff  by 
L.V.H.Co. 


Women's  and  children's,  glac6 
finish  schmaschcn,  of  aheep 
origin : 
Not  over  14  inches  in  length . 

Over  14   and  not  over  17 
inches. 

Over  17  inches 

Men's 


Women's  and  children's,  glac6 
finish,  lamb  or  sheep  : 
Not  over  14  inches  in  length 

Over  14  and  not  over    17 
inches. 

Over  17  inches , 

Men's > 


Women's  and  children's,  glac6 

finish,    goat,    kid,    or    other 

leather  tlian  of  sheep  origin : 

Not  over  14  inches  in  length 

Over  14   and    not  over  17 
inches. 

Over  17  inches 

Men's 


Women's    and   children's,    of 
sheep  origin,  with   exterior 
grain   surface  removed,    by 
whatever  name  known : 
Not    over    14   inches     in 

length. 
Over  14  and  not  over  17 
inches. 

Over  17  inches 

Men's,  of  sheep  origin,  with 
exterior  grain  surface  re- 
moved, by  whatever 
name  known. 

Women's   and    children's,    of 
goat,   kid,  or   other   leather 
than  of  sheep  origin,  with  ex- 
terior grain  surface  removed, 
hy  whatever  name  known  : 
Not  over  14  inches  in  length. 
Over  14  and  not  over  17 
inches. 

Over  17  inches 

Men's,  of  goat,  kid,  or  other 
leather    than    of     sheep 
origin,  with  e.xterlor  grain 
surface  removed, by  what- 
ever name  known. 
Glove  tranks,  with  or  without 
the     usual    accompanying 
pieces. 


$1.00.. 

1.50.. 

2.00.. 
3.00.. 

1.75.. 

2.75.. 

3.75.. 
4.00.. 


2.25 

3.00 

4.00 

4.00 


1.75 

2.75 
4.00 


2.25 
3.00 

4.00 
4.00 


75  per  centum  of 
the  dutj-  for  the 
gloves  in  the 
fabrication  of 
which  they  are 
suitable. 

In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  rates, 
there  shall  bo 
paid  on  all 
leather  gloves, 
when  lined,  $1 
per  dozen  pairs. 


$1.75,  provided  not  less  than 

50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

50  per  centum  ad  valorem. . . 

50  per  centum  ad  valorem . . . 
50  per  centum    ad  valorem 
and  $1  per  dozen. 

$2.25,  provided  not  less  than 

50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

50  per  centum  ad  valorem. . . 

50  per  centum  ad  valorem. . 
50  per  centum  ad  valorem 
and  $1  per  dozen. 


$3.25,  provided  not  less  than 

50  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

50  per  centum  ad  valorem. . 

50  per  centum  ad  valorem. . 
50  per  centum  ad  valorem  and 
$1  per  dozen. 


50  per  centum  ad  valorem. . 

50  per  centum  ad  valorem . . 
50  per  centum  ad  valorem . . 
50  per  centum  ad  valorem  and 
$1  per  dozen. 


50  per  centum  ad  valorem . 
50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

50  per  centum  ad  valorem . 
50  per  centum  ad  valorem  and 
$1  per  dozen. 


No  rate  for  glove  tranks 
had  been  provided  for,  ex- 
cept a  duty  of  20  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem, as  dressed 
leather. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
rates,  there  shall  be  paid 
on  all  leather  gloves,  when 
lined,  $1  per  dozen  pairs. 


$1. 50. 
2.00. 


3.00. 
3.00. 


2.50. 

3.25. 

4.50. 
4.00. 


3.50. 
4.25. 


5.50. 
5.00. 


2.00. 

2.75. 
4.25. 
4.00. 


Pique  or  prick  seam,  and 
embroidered  with  more 
than  three  single  strands 
or  cords,  50  cents  per 
dozen  and  50  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Provided,  further,  that  no 
article  contained  in  this 
paragraph  shall  pay  a  rate 
of  duty  less  tlian  50  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 


3.00. 
3.75. 


5.50. 
5.00. 


75  per  centum  of 
the  duty  for  tlio 
gloves  in  the  fab- 
rication of  which 
they  are  suitable. 

In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  rates, 
there  shall  bo 
paid  on  all  leath- 
er gloves,  \^heu 
lined,  $1  per  doz- 
en pairs. 
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I'dlnddlion  of  tariff"  ''"'fis  on  all  leather  gloves  iviported  under  the  Wilson  and  McKinley 

hills,  etc. — Coutiuued. 


Existing  "Wilson 
bill  tariir. 


McKinley  bill  tarifif. 


Proposed  tariff  by 
L.  V.  H.  Co. 


Glove  trunks,  etc. — Continued. 


Provided  that  all  gloves  rep- 
resented to  be  of  a  kind  or 
frado  below  their  actual 
iud  or  grade  shall  ]iay  an 
additional  duty  of  $5  per 
dozen  pairs. 


Provided   that  all 

gloves  represent- 
ed to  be  of  a  kind 
or  grade  below 
their  actual  kind 
or  grade  shall 
pay  au  additional 
4iity  of  $3  per 
dozen  pairs. 


EXHIBIT  3. 

Tdbvlation  of  average  foreign  cost  of  fabrication  of  women's  and  children's  leather  gloves, 
glaci! fnish,  not  over  14  inches  in  length,  which  constitute  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  of  leather  gloves,  shoiving  also  the  rates  of  duty  on  each  kirid,  as  proposed  in  the 
tariff  schedule  of  L.  V.  H.  Co. 

Sclimaschen,  average  foreign  cost :  Per  dozen  pairs. 

Cutting  and  doling $0.  57J 

Triiniuing  of  fourchettes 02| 

Sowing  with  one  row  embroidery,  including  material 70 

Patent  welts 07 

Dressing  and  laying  off 08 

Sundry  shop  expenses 25 

Total 1.70 

Bates  of  specific  duties  as  proposed  by  L.  Y.  H.  Co.  tariff  schedule 1.50 

Amount  of  protection  accorded  to  domestic  manufacturers  for  cost  of  fabrication  per 
dozen 3.20 

Lamb  or  sheep,  average  foreign  cost : 

Cutting  and  doling 60 

Trimming  of  fourchettes 03 

Sewing  with  one  row  embroidery,  including  material 70 

Patent  welts .' 09 

Dressing  and  laying  off 08 

Sundry  shop  expenses 25 

Total 1.75 

Bates  of  specific  duties  as  proposed  by  L.  V.  H.  Co.  tariff  schedule 2.50 

Amount  of  protection  accorded  to  domestic  manufacturers  for  cost  of  fabrication  per 
dozen 4.26 

Goat,  kid,  or  other  leather,  average  foreign  cost: 

As  stated  by  experts,  the  average  cost  of  fabrications  is  10  francs  per  dozen 2.00 

Rates  of  specific  duties  as  proposed  by  L.  V.  H.  Co.  tariff  schedule 3.50 

Amount  of  protection  accorded  to  domestic  manufacturers  for  cost  of  fabrication  per 
dozen 5.50 

Detailed  statement  of  average  cost  per  dozen  domestic  fabrication  for  glac6  gloves  not  over  14 
inches  in  length, as  stated  by  experts: 

Doling $0.25 

Cutting 80 

Sewing 90 

Sewing  on  patent  welt 13 

Material  patent  welt 10 

Mailiine  points 20 

Sewing  material 20 

Finishing  and  taping 20 

Dressing  and  laying  off 20 

Lalior  pnttiug  on  fasteners 05 

Sundry  shop  expenses 35 

Total 3. 38 

Add  thereto  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  the  dressed  leather  imported  lamb  skins ;  aver- 
age value  of  imported  lamb  skins  to  make  one  dozen  pairs  gloves,  $3 60 

Total  cost  of  fabrication,  including  the  duty  upon  flio  imported  material 3.98  ' 
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The  estimated  domestic  coat  of  fabrication  of  goat  or  liid  gloves  not  over  14  inches  in  length  is 
about,  per  dozen $4.  00 

Estimated  average  value  of  imported  goat  or  kid  skins  to  make  1  dozen  pairs  gloves,  $5;  20  per 
cent  thereof 1-00 


Total  estimated  cost  of  fabrication,  including  the  duty  upon  the  imported  material 5. 00 

Kemarks : 

The  amount  of  protection  accorded  to  domestic  manufacturers  for  1  dozen  lamb  or  sheep 

glac6  tinish,  not  over  14  inches  in  length,  is 4.25 

The  total  average  domestic  cost  of  tabrication,  including  the  duty  upon  the  imported 

material,  for  1  dozen  lamb  or  sheep,  glac6  finish,  not  over  14  inches  in  length,  is 3.98 

The  amount  of  protection  accorded  to  domestic  manufacturers  for  1  dozen  goat  or  kid, 

glac6  finish,  not  over  14  inches  in  length,  is 5.50 

The  total  average  domestic  cost  of  fabrication,  including  the  duty  upon  the  imported 

material,  for  1  dozen  goat  or  kid,  glac6  tinish,  not  over  14  inches  in  length,  is  estimated  at.    5. 00 

EXHIBIT  4. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

We,  the  undersigued,  mamifactnrere  of  leather  gloves,  pray  you  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing tariff  schedule  upon  leather  gloves: 

Gloves  of  all  descriptions,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  leather,  whether  wholly 
or  partly  manufactured,  including  what  is  known  in  fabrication  as  glove  tranks,  shall 
pay  duty  at  the  rates  fixed  in  connection  with  the  following  specified  kinds  thereof, 
and  1  dozen  pairs  as  the  basis.  The  length  stated  to  be  the  extreme  length  when 
stretched  to  the  full  extent. 

Per  dozen  pairs. 
Upon  all  glac6  leather  gloves,  commercially  known  as  schmaschen,  of  lamb  or 
sheep  origin: 

Ladies'  or  children's,  14  inches  in  length  or  under $1.50 

Ladies'  and  children's,  over  14  inches  in  length 2. 50 

Men's  or  cadets' 3. 00 

Upon  all  other  glac6  leather  gloves,  of  lamb  or  sheep  origin: 

Ladies'  or  children's,  14  inches  in  length  or  under 2.  00 

Ladies'  or  children's,  over  14  inches  in  length 3. 00 

Men's  or  cadets' 4. 00 

Upon  all  glac6  leather  gloves,  of  kid,  or  goat,  or  other  origin,  except  lamb  or 


Ladi es'  or  children's,  14  inches  in  length  or  under 3. 00 

Ladies'  and  children's,  over  14  inches  in  length 4. 50 

Men's  or  cadets' 5.  00 

Upon  all  leather  gloves, within  exterior  grain  surface  removed,  commonly  known 
as  suede,  castor,  etc.,  of  lamb  or  sheep  origin: 

Ladies'  or  children's,  17  inches  in  length  or  under 2.  00 

Ladies'  or  children's,  over  17  inches  in  length 3. 00 

Men's  or  cadets' 4. 00 

Upon  all  other  leather  gloves,  with  exterior  grain  surface  removed,  commer- 
cially known  as  suede,  castor,  etc.,  of  kid  or  goat  or  other  origiu,  except 
lamb  or  sheep : 

Ladies'  or  children's,  17  inches  in  length  or  under 3.  (K) 

Ladies'  or  children's,  over  17  iuches  in  length 4. 50 

Men's  or  cadets' 5.  00 

And  in  addition  to  the  above  rates  there  shall  be  paid — 

Upon  all  ladies'  or  children's  lined  gloves 1.50 

Upon  all  men's  lined  gloves 1. 00 

Provided,  That  all  gloves  represented  to  be  of  a  kind  or  grade  below  their  actual 
kind  or  grade  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  $5  per  dozen  pairs. 

Unanimously  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Glove  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
the  United  States. 

D.  W.  Campbell,  President. 

M.  S.  NORTiiRUP,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

J.  C.  Allen,  Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

d.  b.  judson, 

James  Radford, 

George  M.  Place, 

P.  P.  Argeisinger, 

Lucius  N.  Littauer,  Memlere  Executive  Committee. 
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EXHIBIT  5. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean/<  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  JVasliiiif/ton,  D.  C: 

We,  the  nudersiiiiied  importers  of  leather  gloves,  pray  you  to  adopt  the  followiug 
tariff  schedule  upon  leather  gloves: 

Vcr  dozen  pairs. 

Upon  all  glace  leather  gloves  coniiuercially  known  as  schmaschen,  of  sheep 
origin: 

Ladies'  or  children's,  14  inches  in  length  or  under $1.  50 

Ladies'  or  children's,  over  14  inches  in  length 2.50 

Men's  or  cadets' 3.00 

Upon  all  other  glac^  leather  gloves  of  sheep  origin: 

Ladies'  or  children's,  14  inches  in  length  or  under 2.00 

Ladies'  or  children's,  over  14  inches  in  length 3.  00 

Men's  or  cadets' 4.  00 

Upon  all  glace  leather  gloves  of  goat  or  other  origin,  except  sheep: 

Ladies'  or  children's,  14  inches  in  length  or  under 3.  00 

Ladies'  or  children's,  over  14  inches  in  length 4.  50 

Men's  or  cadets' 5.00 

Upon  all  leather  gloves  veith  exterior  grain  surface  removed,  commercially 
known  as  suede,  castor,  etc.,  of  sheej)  origin: 

Ladies'  or  children's,  17  inches  in  length  or  under 2.00 

Ladies'  or  children's,  over  17  inches  in  length 3.00 

Men's  or  cadets' 4. 00 

Upon  all  leather  gloves  with  exterior  grain  suri'ace  removed,  commercially 
known  as  suede,  castor,  etc.,  of  goat  or  other  origin,  except  sheep: 

Ladies'  or  children's,  17  inches  in  length  or  under 3.  00 

Ladies'  or  children's,  over  17  inches  in  length 4.  50 

Men's  or  cadets' 5.  00 

Upon  all  ladies'  or  children's  lined  gloves,  extra 1.  50 

Ujion  all  men's  lined  gloves,  extra 1.  00 

Provided  that  all  gloves  represented  to  be  of  a  kind  or  grade  below  their  actual 
kind  or  grade  shall  pay  a  penal  duty  of  $5  per  dozen  pairs. 

Werthelmer  &  Co. ;  L.  V.  Holzniaister  &  Co. ;  Marshall  Field  &  Co. ;  Gold- 
schmidt,  Bacarach  &  Co.;  Pings  &  Pinner;  Louis  Meyer  &  Son;  The 
H.  B.  Claflin  Company,  Daul.  Robinson,  second  vice-president;  TelTt, 
"Weller  &  Co. ;  Hugo  Rothschild ;  Foster,  Paul  &,  Co. ;  Passavant  &  Co. ; 
Mills  &  Gibb;  P.  Centemeri  &  Co.;  Eggebrecht«fe  Bernhardt;  Blnmen- 
thal  &  Aronson;  Pierson  &  Arthur;  A.  C.  Hartmann ;  representing  90 
per  cent  of  the  glove  importations. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  KENNETH  BARNHART,  REPRESENTING 
MARSHALL  FIELD  &  CO.,  OF  CHICAGO. 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 
Mr.  Barnhart  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
as  the  representative  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  I  am  not 
here  to  advocate  high  or  low  rates  of  dnties,  but,  like  Mr.  North,  secre- 
tary of  the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association,  of  r>oston,  to  counsel 
moderation.  During  the  past  few  years  perhaps  no  class  of  ])eo]de  have 
sufiered  more  than  the  woolen  manufacturers;  yet  Mr.  North  tells  you 
that  they  do  not  complain  of  the  rate  or  the  amount  of  ])rotection 
afforded  them  by  the  ])resent  tariff,  but  of  the  manner  of  its  collection. 
In  other  words,  we  ask  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  rates.  Ad  valorem 
rates  if  collected  are  of  necessity  a  great  objection,  and  long  e.\])erience 
has  shown  them  to  be  virtually  impractical  and  impossible  of  collection, 
and  as  has  been  said  to  this  committee,  they  have  been  abandoned  by 
all  the  important  nations  of  the  world  except  the  United  States  and 
Turkey.  The  pur])ose  of  a  taritf  is  i)rimarily  lor  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  necessai-y  as  a  means  of  raising 
revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  so  that  in  adjusting 
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these  specific  rates  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  so  that  they 
will  not  be  prohibitory  and  result  in  reducing  the  revenues,  which  now 
seem  to  be  inadequate.  I  have  with  nie  a  carefully  pre])ared  statement 
of  our  views  touching  most  of  the  schedules  in  the  tariff,  which  I  wish 
to  file  with  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  propose  any  rate  in  this  written  statement*? 

Mr.  Baenuart.  Yes;  rates  on  all  the  schedules  covering  goods  we 
import. 

Mr.  Evans.  Are  those  rates  the  same,  substantially,  as  the  present  ad 
valorem,  or  higher  or  lower? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  this  committee  will  raise 
some  rates  to  produce  more  revenues,  and  we  have  recommended  some 
increases,  but  we  have  as  far  as  possible  substituted  specific  for  ad 
valorem  rates. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  show  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  on  these  specific 
rates? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  In  our  statement  we  say  the  rates  we  recommend 
are  equivalent  to  the  present  ad  valorem  rates. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  in  some 
instances  you  recommended  increases  over  the  present  rates. 

Mr.  Barnhart.  In  some  cases  we  state  where  the  rate  seems  to  be 
low  and  we  recommend  an  increase. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  do  you  recommend  increases"?  Do  you  show  the 
equivalent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  On  what  items  do  you  propose  to  increase  the  revenues? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  For  example,  in  the  paragraph  covering  kid  gloves 
we  recommend  higher  rates  on  kid  gloves  and  specific  rates.  We  have 
not  definitely  settled  upon  what  we  recommend,  but  we  will  pass  that 
in  in  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  have  not  your  recommendations  in  this  written 
statement? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Kot  covering  kid  gloves. 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  the  paragraph  covering  the  rates  is  not  too  long,  I 
would  like  to  have  you  read  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  paper  covers  a  large  variety  of 
articles  we  passed  over  some  time  ago,  and  we  will  not  take  up  time 
except  on  anything  bearing  upon  the  subjects  we  have  before  us  for 
consideration  to-day. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Why  do  you  recommend  an  increase  on  kid  gloves? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  On  leather  gloves;  it  does  not  cover  kid  gloves  spe- 
cially, but  an  increase  along  the  line  on  some  gloves,  shorter  lengths, 
which  does  not  average  quite  as  high  as  it  might. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  order  to  make  the  paragraph  more  harmonious? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  order  to  produce  more  revenue  we 
are  willing  to  have  a  slight  increase  in  that  schedule. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  agree  with  these  other  gentlemen  that  the  ad 
valorem  should  be  changed  to  a  specific  rate? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  The  rate  is  specific  on  gloves  now,  and  we  ask  that 
it  be  adliered  to.  The  idea  is  when  you  put  a  nominal  rate  of  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  an  article  it  does  not  amount  to  really  more  than  30 
per  cent  protection. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  say  that  as  an  importer? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  How  do  you  mean?  Not  for  our  own  house,  but  I 
say  that  is  the  experience  of  the  Government.  I  am  quoting  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.    The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estiuuites  that 
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in  the  past  year  $25,000,000  has  been  lost  to  the  Government  through 
undervahiation. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  The  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Hamlin. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  gentlemen  engaged  with  you  in 
importing,  as  a  body,  are  honest  menf 

Mr.  Barnhart.  All  the  information  that  I  have  is  what  they  say  from 
the  Treasury  Department  in  their  report. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  calculation  is  the  variation  from  the  actual  values 
on  invoice  ranges  from  5  to  10  i)er  cent  at  least.  There  may  be  differ- 
ences of  condition  on  the  other  side  which  the  purchaser  may  encounter. 

Mr.  Barnhart.  I  tell  you  the  way  we  get  at  that.  We  buy  large 
quantities  of  a  certain  class  of  goods 

Mr.  Turner.  The  entire  output  of  the  factory? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Oh,  no;  ordinary  quantities.  We  deal  in  all  kinds 
of  goods,  and  we  do  not  import  anything  in  enormous  quantities,  and 
we  believe  we  get  them  at  the  average  prices.  We  do  not  believe  any- 
body can  buy  any  lower  than  we  can. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  put  a  proper  price  on  your  invoices? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Yes,  sir. 

]Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  not  think  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  engaged 
in  the  same  business  will  do  the  same  thing  when  they  enter  their  goods 
under  oath? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Not  if  they  are  able  to  sell  their  goods  lower  than 
we  can  land  them  in  the  country  for. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  not  disputed  there  are  instances  of  undervalua- 
tion, and  I  am  talking  about  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Well,  I  should  say  as  to  the  bulk  of  the  import 
trade  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and  perhaps  they 
may  be  able  under  this  section  11  of  the  customs  administrative  act, 
which  allows  them  to  enter  their  goods  at  the  cost  of  production  x>lns 
8  i)er  cent  of  manufacturer's  profit — I  believe  they  are  able — to  land 
their  goods  in  this  country  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  them  on  the  other 
side  and  pay  the  duties. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  brings  up  the  subject  of  consigned  goods? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  think  in  the  interest  of  the  trade  the  Govern- 
ment could  aflbrd  to  break  uj)  the  business  of  consigned  goods  on  this 
side  for  sale  ? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  fix  the 
administrative  rate  so  that  the  foreign  manufacturersor  foreigners  who 
have  no  interest  in  this  country  can  not  land  their  goods  or  buy  goods 
in  this  country  and  be  able  to  sell  lower  than  their  own  citizens.  The 
American  citizen  importing  has  no  show  in  competition  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer  who  consigns  goods  for  sale  on  a  basis  of  8  per  cent 
profit. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  advocate  the  change  in  specific  duties  for  the 
interest  of  the  consumer,  or  the  manufacturers,  or  importers,  or  who? 
Is  it  ]iot  to  the  interest  of  the  consumers  that  the  rate  should  vary 
according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  prices  on  the  other  side  under  an 
ad  valorem  system?    1  am  talking  now  about  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Well,  we  advocate  specific  duties  for  the  following 
reasons :  First,  because  they  are  easy  and  certain  of  collection ;  second, 
because  the  domestic  manufacturer  gets  protection  to  the  extent  of  the 
rate;  and  third,  it  protects  the  honest  importer  as  against  dishonest 
competition. 
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Mr.  Turner.  Well,  but  does  it  not  lay  a  burden  most  heavily  upon 
those  who  use  the  cheaper  and  i)laiuer  goods'? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Aud  is  not  the  specific  rate  on  the  class  of  goods  lowest 
on  these  items  of  a  class  wlii<;h  are  highest  in  value? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  You  take  the  glove  schedule  for  example:  There 
are  three  classes,  schmasclien  for  the  poor  people,  lamb  gloves  for  the 
middle-class  people,  and  kid  gloves  for  the  rich,  and  specific  rates 
right  straight  through;  but  if  you  will  look  into  this  thing  carefully 
you  Avill  find  it  does  not  bear  so  heavily  on  the  cheap  goods  because 
the  bulk  of  the  importations  in  every  line  come  in  at  about  a  certain 
popular  price,  and  the  amount  of  very  high-priced  goods  is  so  small  as 
not  to  cut  any  figure. 

Mr,  Turner.  You  noticed  just  now  some  gentlemen  in  making  a 
statement  in  behalf  of  the  button  manufacturers  wanted  a  specific  rate 
on  tlie  lower  grades  and  an  ad  valorem  on  the  higher? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Kow,  the  specific  rate  would  be  for  that  reason  the 
best  thing  for  this  country  because  it  would  put  the  high  rate  on  the 
lower  i)art  of  the  goods  and  enable  the  manufacturer  to  take  them  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  would  that  affect  the  consumer,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  ? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Well,  we  (Jo  not  recommend  specific  rates  which 
Avill  be  so  high  that  it  will  hurt  the  consumer.  We  do  not  want  a  pro- 
hibitory rate.  If  you  make  prohibitory  rates  on  anything,  you  will  not 
get  any  revenue. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  protective  duty  affects  the  consumer,  too,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Barnhart.  Competition  regulates  the  price  all  right  enough. 

Mr.  Evans.  What  specific  rate  do  you  propose  on  lamb  and  kid 
gloves  under  14  inches? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  I  stated  we  have  not  settled  on  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  a  fact  when  the  duty  was  ad  valorem  on  gloves 
your  house  was  obliged  to  go  out  and  buy  of  people  who  imported,  or  of 
the  manufacturers  in  the  East,  and  were  not  able  to  buy  yourselves  the 
goods  on  the  other  side  and  pay  the  duty,  in  many  instances? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  In  many  instances  we  bought  goods  from  the  con- 
signees in  this  country,  but  under  the  specific  system  we  are  able  to 
import  all  the  kid  gloves  we  sell. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  under  the  ad  valorem  rate  you  could  not? 

Mr.  Barnhart,  And  we  could  not  buy  any  goods  and  sell  them 
under  any  schedule  under  an  ad  valorem  rate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  evidence  positive  of  fraudulent  undervalu- 
ation, and  the  Government  lost  the  revenue. 

Mr,  Dolliver.  Is  that  undervaluation  at  Chicago  or  at  New  York? 

Mr.  J5ARNHART.  Well,  the  port  of  Chicago  is  so  small  they  can  keep 
such  track  of  their  business  there  is  really  no  undervaluation  there  we 
know.  There  are  no  consigning  houses  in  Chicago;  they  are  all  Amer- 
ican citizen  importers.  That  is  what  we  want.  We  want  this  import- 
ing business  to  be  done  by  the  people  of  this  country.  The  business  of 
importing  merchandise  is  just  as  legitimate  as  manufacturing  merchan- 
dise, aud  we  want  the  Government  in  the  first  place  to  jjrotect  those, 
and  if  they  do  that  they  will  protect  us.    That  is  all  we  want. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Under  a  specific  rate  this  importing  business  will  be 
transferred  from  the  foreigner  to  the  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Barnhart.  It  will  be  transferred  to  the  American  citizen j  yes, 
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sir;  and  we  claim  protection  as  much  as  the  manufacturer.  We  want 
rates  reasonable,  for  if  they  are  not  re.asonable  we  can  not  do  business; 
and  I  think  if  the  committee  will  keep  in  mind  revenue  and  ])rotection 
and  draw  the  line  between  the  two  they  can  not  go  far  astray  if  they 
make  the  rates  specilic. 

STATEMENT  FILED  BY  MARSHALL  FIELD  &  CO.,  OF  CHICAGO. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Keferring  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  note  with  satisfac- 
tion that  it  is  the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  substitute  as  far  as 
possible  specific  for  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty,  and  can  not  urge  on  you 
too  strongly  the  close  adherence  to  this  purpose.  Ad  valorem  rates,  if 
collected,  are  of  necessity  the  more  equitable,  but  long  experience  has 
shown  them  to  be  utterly  impracticable,  a  failure,  and  impossible  of 
collection. 

The  tariff  is  primarily  for  protection  to  American  industries,  but  is 
also  necessary  as  a  means  to  raise  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Government.  The  greatest  care  should  therefore  be  exercised  in  adjust- 
ing specific  rates  so  that  they  will  not  be  prohibitory  and  result  in 
reducing  the  revenue,  which  now  seems  inadequate. 

Tlie  people  generally  are  demanding  a  moderate  tariff,  a  tariff  made 
for  the  whole  country  and  not  for  individuals,  but  the  manufacturers, 
according  to  reports  of  hearings  before  your  committee,  are  clamoring 
for  even  higher  rates  than  contained  in  the  McKinley  bill.  For  example, 
the  hosiery  manufacturers  have  asked  for,  and  say  they  expect  to  obtain, 
a  rate  of  40  cents  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent  on  all  hosiery  valued  at 
under  $1.50,  and  40  cents  per  dozen  and  50  per  cent  on  all  valued  above 
$1.50  per  dozen.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  average  ad  valorem  rate  of 
75  per  cent,  or  higher  than  the  McKinley  rates.  After  a  careful  stu<ly 
of  the  whole  subject,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  substitution  of  equiv- 
alent specific  for  existing  ad  valorem  rates  would  in  nearly  every  case 
not  only  afford  sufficient  protection  to  our  manufacturers,  but  would 
produce  the  additional  re^  enue  required.  We  respectfully  submit  the 
following  obvservations  and  recommendations  for  your  consideration: 

The  provision  for  cotton  cloths  in  the  present  tariff'  so  far  as  the  rates 
are  specific  is,  we  believe,  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Above  cer- 
tain limits  in  jirice,  however,  the  rates  are  ad  valorem  and  for  these  we 
recommend  the  following  specific  rates  as  substitutes: 

Paragraph  253.  Unbleached,  valued  at  over  7  cents  per  square  yard,  21  cents  per 
square  yard;  bleached,  valued  at  over  9  cents  per  square  yard,  3^  cents  per  square 
yard;  colored,  etc.,  valued  at  over  12  cents  per  square  yard,  4^  cents  per  square  yard. 

Paragraph  254.  tJnbleached,  valued  at  over  9  cents  per  square  yard,  3  cents  per 
square  yard;  bleached,  valued  at  over  11  cents  per  siiuare  yard,  5  cents  per  square 
yard ;  colored,  etc.,  valued  at  over  12^  cents  per  Sfjunro  yard,  5i  cents  per  square  yard. 

Paragrapli  2.55.  Unbleached,  valued  at  over  10  cents  per  Sfjuare  yard,  1  cents  per 
square  yard;  bleached,  valued  at  over  12  cents  per  square  yard,  5i  cents  per  square 
yard  ;  colored,  etc.,  valued  at  over  12|^  cents  per  square  yard,  Ql  cents  per  square  yard. 

Paragraph  2.56.  Unbleached,  valued  at  over  12  cents  per  square  yard,  5i  cents  per 
square  yard;  bleached,  valued  at  over  14  cents  per  square  yard,  5if  cents  per  square 
yard ;  colored,  etc.,  valued  at  over  16  cents  per  square  yard,  7  cents  per  square  yard. 

The  above  rates  are  based  on  the  average  value  of  importations  (in 
the  several  divisions)  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  and  are  equiva- 
lent to  existing  ad  valorem  rates. 

Parai;raph  2.50.  Plushes,  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and  all  pile  fabrics  com- 
posed of  cott')u   or  other  vegetable    iiber,  not   bleached,  dyed,   colored,  stained, 
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paiuted,  or  printed,  7^  cents  per  square  yard.  On  all  such  goods  if  bleached,  dyed, 
colored,  stained,  or  printed,  15  cents  pur  square  yard. 

Paragraph  260.  Sleeve  lininif  or  other  cloths  composed  of  cotton  and  silk,  -whether 
known  as  cotton  sleeve  lining  or  otherwise,  9  cents  per  square  yard. 

Para^^raph  261.  We  recommend  that  this  paragraph  be  stricken  out.  P'ew  of  the 
goods  covered  by  it  are  now  imported  and  it  only  serves  as  a  loophole  for  dishonest 
practices. 

Paragraph  262.  Stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  selvaged,  fashioned,  narrowed  or 
shaped  wholly  or  in  part  by  knitting  machiuos  or  frames  or  knit  by  hand,  including 
such  as  are  commercially  known  as  seamless  or  clocked  stockings,  hose  or  half  hose, 
composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  liber,  finished  or  unfinished,  50  cents  per  dozen 
pairs.  On  knitted  shirts  and  drawers,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber, 
finished  or  iinfinished,  $1.20  per  dozen. 

Schedule  J. — Paragraph  273.  Oilcloth  for  floors,  including  linoleum,  corticene,  cork 
carpets,  and  all  oilcloths  (except  silk  oilcloth),  25  cents  per  8(iuare  yard. 

Paragraph  276.  Laces,  edgings,  nettings  and  veilings,  embroideries,  insortings, 
neck  rufflings,  ruchings,  trimmings,  tuckings,  lace  and  embroidered  collars,  lace 
window  curtains,  tamboured  articles  and  articles  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery, 
embroidered  handkerchiefs,  and  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace,  ruftlings, 
tuckings  or  ruchings,  all  of  the  above-named  articles  composed  of  fiax,  jute,  cotton, 
or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  tbese  substances,  or  either  of  them,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  any  of  them,  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  nob  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  75  cents  per  pound,  or  50  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Nottingham  lace  curtains  and  curtain  net  or  netting,  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  25  cents  per  pound,  or  15  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem 

Scheihih  K. — As  the  rates  in  this  schedule  will  de[)end  largely  on  the  duty  assessed 
on  raw  wool  we  recommend  no  fixed  rates,  but  add  the  followi  iig  for  your  in  Ibrmation : 

On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  on  average  cost,  12  cents  per  square  yard 
is  equivalent  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  raw 
wool,  18  cents  per  square  yard  would  equal  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  finished  goods. 
On  woolen  shawls,  cloths,  and  manufactures  of  wool  valued  at  over  50  cents  per 
pound,  44  cents  per  pound  would  on  the  average  equal  50  Y>er  cent  ad  valorem. 

Schedule  L,  silks. — Paragraph  299.  Velvets,  chenilles,  or  pile  fabri>s  composed  of 
silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  !j^2  per  pound. 
Plushes  composed  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
$1.50  per  pound. 

Paragraph  301.  Laces  and  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace  and  embroid- 
eries, including  articles  or  fabrics  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery,  nettings  and 
veilings  composed  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
$2  per  pound,  or  $1.50  and  15  per  cent.  Piece  goods  and  .all  manufactures  of  silk,  or 
of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  siieciallj'  provided  for 
in  this  act,  $1.50  per  pound. 

Specific  rates  are  the  best  for  the  following  reasoTis: 

(1)  They  are  easy  and  certain  of  collection,  securing  to  the  Treasury 
the  exact  duties  provided  by  Congress. 

(2)  Being  impossible  of  evasion,  they  protect  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  the  full  extent  of  the  rates;  and 

(3)  They  protect  the  honest  importer  against  dishonest  competition. 
For  these  reasons,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  all  the  great  nations  of 

the  world,  except  the  United  States  and  Turkey,  have  abandoned  the 
ad  valorem  system,  we  ask  that  in  arranging  the  new  tariff'  specific  and 
compound  rates  of  duty  be  adopted, 

Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


Mr.  Ltttauer.  I  would  like  to  state  to  the  committee  the  year  before 
the  rates  on  gloves  were  phiced  in  the  specific  column  their  value  as 
entered  in  thecustomhouse  was  $4.75  average  value,  taken  all  together. 
The  very  next  year  when  tlie  specific  duties  came  into  effect  they 
advanced  to  lo.GG.  The  amount  of  trouble  that  the  cust(im  house  offi- 
cials in  ISTew  York  had  during  the  ad  valorem  period  was,  1  am  told,  on 
the  subject  of  gloves,  far  in  excess  of  that  on  any  other  subject  that 
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came  up,  and  we  as  glove  manufacturers  feel  we  can  not  be  too  well  pro- 
tected. We  can  not  know  what  we  must  compete  with  unless  the  rates 
remain  specific.  Mr.  Wilson  thoroughly  appreciated  that,  and  said  on 
this  one  topic  he  believed  there  could  not  be  any  question  on  that,  and 
he  reiterated  it  to  me  last  Friday. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  E.  SMITH,  OF  NEW  YORK 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 

Mr.  Smith  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  said  upon  the  matter  of  ad  valorem  and  spe- 
cific rates.  The  kid-glove  importers  most  heartily  concur  in  these  specific 
rates.  We  recognize  that  the  Government  must  have  more  revenue,  and 
considering  kid  gloves  are  a  luxury  Ave  have  made  out  a  rate  here 
which  adds  about  20  per  cent  to  the  ])resent  schedule.  Now,  the  domestic 
glove  manufacturers  have  demanded  very  high  rates,  I  will  state  in 
one  instance  to-day  on  the  chamois  glove,  on  which  they  get  $1.75  pro- 
tection, that  they  are  practically  driving  out  the  imported  chamois;  and 
another  question  to  which  we  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
committee  is  the  importations  made  by  foreign  tourists.  There  are  at 
least  300,000  or  400,000  dozens  of  high-grade  gloves  imported  every  year 
from  foreign  countries,  coming  in  every  year  from  foreign  countries, 
which  are  a  detriment  to  every  importer  who  pays  a  duty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  just  the  one  item  of  gloves'? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  you  go  to  the  Bon  Marche  or  the  Louvre,  Paris, 
and  you  will  see  any  quantity  of  fine  goods,  averaging  at  least  $8  a 
dozen,  bought  over  there  and  brought  to  this  country.  You  come  over 
on  the  ship  and  you  find  them  bringing  all  the  way  from  5  to  25  dozen 
pairs  of  gloves  tliat  come  through  tliere  without  paying  duty. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  smuggled? 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  estimate  that  in  the  aggregate  300,000  or  400,000 
dozens  of  gloves  are  brought  over  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  is  that  many. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  the  construction  placed 
upon  the  law  by  the  customs  officials  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  dozens  that  one  tourist  can  bring,  or  substantially  none? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  that  all  depends  upon  the  manner  the  trunks  are 
examined  at  the  custom-house,  and  the  construction  placed  upon  it. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  But  they  allow  a  very  large  number  even  when  an 
examination  is  made*? 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  have  heard  of  such  instances. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  heard  an  honest  man  brought  over  10  dozens  pairs  of 
tanned  gloves,  size  7.  which  he  bought  abroad  cheap,  and  so  he  bought 
enough  to  last  him  all  his  life. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  did  he  sell  them  for? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  did  not  sell  them;  he  was  an  honest  man. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  How  did  he  bring  them  in?  Smuggle  them  over  or 
were  they  brought  in  as  a  part  of  his  wearing  apparel? 

Mr.  Payne.  He  sim])ly  said  he  had  no  dutiable  goods? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  he  did  not  have  any  according  to  his  idea. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  I  understood  you  to  say  he  was  an  honest  man? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  was,  according  to  his  ideas.  It  depends  upon  what 
interpretation  you  put  ujion  it.    I  heard  of  another  case  of  a  man  who 
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brouglit  a  small  package  down  to  a  friend  of  his,  for  his  sister,  who  had 
five  trunks  coming  over.  When  lie  got  on  this  side  the  trunks  passed 
all  right;  he  was  a  friend  of  the  inspector  or  had  some  friend  who  was 
a  friend  of  his,  and  that  package  contained  25  dozen  i^airs  of  ladies' 
gloves. 

Now,  on  these  rates  the  kid-glove  importers  are  practically  united 
except  in  one  or  two  instances.  We  thoroughly  agree  upon  the  subject 
of  specific  rates,  notwithstanding  that  they  all  said  that  the  foreign 
importers  are  not  citizens  of  this  country  or  are  apt  to  rob  the  Govern- 
ment. We  all  desire  specific  rates  and  have  desired  specific  rates.  We 
will  know  then  just  where  our  business  is.  It  has  been  no  i^leasure  for 
us  to  have  goods  subject  to  reappraisement.  In  one  case  of  reappraise- 
raent  on  one  line  of  goods  it  stopped  the  business  of  one  of  the  import- 
ers for  the  whole  season,  and  then  the  Government  confirmed  his  sched- 
ule. Now,  as  I  say,  we  have  added  20  per  cent  to  the  present  rate. 
The  i)resent  rate  would  be,  under  the  ad  valorem  system,  about  33^  per 
cent,  so  we  bring  the  rate  up  to  nearly  50  per  cent  specific.  We  make 
the  rate  for  schmascheu,  which  is  the  poor  people's  glove — the  poor 
people  have  to  wear  gloves  now — $1.25,  that  is,  up  to  14  inches;  lamb- 
skins and  other  grades  of  goods  we  put  at  $2  a  dozen,  and  that  is  up  to 
14  inches.  For  kid  gloves  we  make  it  $2.75  a  dozen.  That  increases 
schmaschen  and  lambs  25  cents  a  dozen  and  kids  50  cents  a  dozen  on 
the  line  of  goods  principally  imported. 

Mr.  EussELL.  Have  you  estimated  whether  that  would  give  any 
revenue  approaching  the  revenue  derived  under  the  McKinley  rate? 

Mr.  Smith.  Under  the  present  rate  of  1896  we  have  about  altogether 
imported  1,300,000  dozens,  on  which  the  amount  of  duty  paid  was 
$2,360,000.  Now  those  rates  would  increase  that  about  20  f)er  cent, 
providing  the  importations  remain  the  same,  but  we  hope  in  the  coming 
times  we  will  have  more  business  and  you  will  get  more  revenue. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  have  not  made  the  calculation,  but  glancing  at  it  I 
do  not  think  that  would  bring  it  up  to  the  revenue  obtained  under  the 
McKinley  rate  by  considerable'? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  not.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  the  rate  was 
really  over  50  per  cent,  from  50  to  65  per  cent. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  are  advocating  a  schedule  which  will  not  give  us 
a  revenue  equivalent  to  the  revenue  obtained  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  not  quite. 

Mr.  Russell.  How  much  less? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  rate  averaged  from  50  to  65  per  cent,  or  say  55  cents 
on  the  average,  and  our  rate  would  be  from  48  to  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  come  within  6  or  7  per  cent  of  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  you  can  not  come  approximately  to  anything. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  figured  out  the  increased  revenue  you  will  get 
over  the  Wilson  bill  on  the  number  of  dozens  of  gloves  imported? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  figured  out  the  increased  revenue  that  your 
schedule  will  give  over  the  Wilson  bill  on  last  year's  importations,  tak- 
ing the  same  number  of  dozens? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  the  figures  remain  the  same  it  will  be  about  $600,000. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  the  rate  under  the  McKinley  bill  produced  abou1>  a 
million  and  a  half  more? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  I  do  not  think — I  have  not  the  exact  figures  of  the  j 
McKinley  bill.  j 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  told  it  would  be  more  than  $1,400,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  all  sorts  of  importations  there  were  1,600,000  dozens,  | 
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aud  the  amount  $2,800,000.  Now,  tbis  rate  iiiuler  the  present  amount 
of  dozens  would  bring  about  $2,800,000  or  $2,900,000  under  the  rate  we 
propose. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  much  does  your  proposed  rate  increase  the  duty 
under  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  20  per  cent.  Now,  if  there  could  be  any  possible 
way  of  stopping  this  inflow  of  line  French  goods,  the  Government  would 
receive  at  least  a  million  dollars  more  on  kid  gloves  alone,  because  kid 
gloves  are  the  articles  which  are  so  acceptable  to  anybody.  They  are 
very  small  in  bulk,  and  you  can  bring  quite  a  quantity  in,  and  not  only 
that,  but  a  lady  who  gets  a  pair  of  those  from  some  friend  who  has  been 
abroad 

Mr.  Payne.  You  advocate  this  simply  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  revenue? 

Mr.  Smith.  And  to  help  the  importers  also. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  regard  these  gloves  as  a  good  article  on  which  to 
raise  a  fair  i)roportion  of  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Smith.  On  which  to  raise  a  fair  proportion  of  the  revenue,  exactly. 
They  are  somewhat  of  a  luxury,  although  not  altogether  at  the  present 
day. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  if  we  go  to  the  McKiuley  rates,  it  will  raise  still 
more  revenue? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  doubt  it  would. 

Mr.  Payne.  Undoubtedly  it  would? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  unsettle  the  business  here.  Possibly  it  might 
not,  but  that  is  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  that  was  the  fact  under  the  McKinley  bill? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  just  getting  over  the  effects  of  the  McKinley  bill 


in  regulating  and- 

Mr.  Payne.  The  effect  of  the  McKinley  bill  was  to  raise  more  revenue 
on  gloves? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  say  you  are  just  now  getting  over  the  effects  or 
the  McKinley  bill? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  not  say  the  McKinley  bill,  I  should  have  said 
the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  Wilson 
bill? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  meant  to  say  by  that,  if  you  disorganize  tlielargebusiness 
in  which  we  buy  to-day,  for  instance,  skins  in  Buenos  Ayres,  it  will  be 
twelve  or  fifteen  months  before  we  see  our  money  back  on  those  goods. 
Now,  if  that  business  is  all  turned  upside  down,  we  are  today  ready  to 
receive  orders  for  the  fall  if  we  can  get  them,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
price  to  put  on  an  order.  What  price  can  you  figure  to  a  customer  on 
an  order  to-day?  We  do  not  know  where  we  stand.  We  do  not  know 
what  duty  you  are  going  to  put. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Frecpient  changes  in  the  tariff  you  fiud  injurious  to 
your  business,  and  unsettles  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  unsettles  my  business. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  think  myself  this  has  begun  too  soon. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  think  so  in  1804. 

Mr.  Payne.  After  we  get  this  thing  fixed  we  hope  to  keej)  it  so. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  thought  so  when  you  framed  the  McKinley  bill, 
but  we  upset  your  calculations,  and  we  will  do  it  again. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course  we  do  not  come  here  with  any  idea  of  instruct- 
ing the  committee,  but  simply  to  iisk  you  to  make  the  rate  as  8imi)lea8 
possible,  take  what  you  need  from  us  for  the  Government  revenues,  and 
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let  us  alone.  I  would  like  to  say  one  more  thing:  We  disagree  with 
the  gentleman  who  spoke  previous  to  us  about  the  difference  of  $1 
between  lambs  and  kids.  If  you  notice  on  our  schedule  we  file,  the  dif- 
ference is  onlj^  75  cents  a  dozen.  They  advocate  a  difference  of  $1.  It 
it  not  sounder  the  present  schedules,  which  have  been  very  satisfactory 
for  collection  of  revenue,  and  which  shows  it  paid  practically  the  same 
duty  ad  valorem,  and  practially  to-day  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  Euroi)ean  value  of  lamb  skin  and  kid  skin,  because  there  are  no 
fine  kid  skins  imported.  Tliey  are  all  low  and  medium  i)riced  goods. 
Fine  goods  no  longer  sell  to  day,  and  have  not  sold. 

The  Chairman,  It  appears  by  the  statistics  of  the  iini)ortations  for 
1890  that  f;hc  specific  duty  on  the  schmaschen  was  equivalent  to  ad 
valorem  of  only  24Jf  per  cent. 

Mr.  Smith.  Those  are  the  poor  people's  goods,  sir;  but  I  am  speaking 
of  lambs  and  kids. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  They  are  raised  25  cents  by  your  schedule? 

Mr.  Smith.  Schmaschens  are  raised  25  cents,  lamb  skins  25  cents, 
and  kids  are  raised  50  cents.  We  figure  a  little  more  can  be  given  on 
the  kids  because  possibly  the  kid  glove  is  an  article  with  a  kind  of  tone 
to  it  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  kid  glove. 

Mr.  KussELL.  The  reduction  of  the  law  of  1894  from  the  law  of  1890 
on  those  two  clrsses  of  which  you  speak  was  $1? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  the  figures. 

M\\  Russell.  It  was  $1. 

Mr.  S:\nTH.  On  those  you  can  not  compare  conditions  under  an  ad 
valorem  and  specific. 

Mr.  Russell.  This  was  specific  in  both  cases,  in  1890  and  1894. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  the  conditions  of  the  trade  are  altogether  differ- 
eiit.  In  1894  we  were  using  fine  goods  in  all  classes  of  trade.  To-day 
tliey  are  using  the  cheapest  make  they  can  possibly  get  out  in  all 
grades  of  goods.     They  want  something  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  will  file  with  the  committee  the  petition  of  1894, 
signed  by  the  importers,  this  gentleman  among  others. 

Mr.  Littauer.  No,  sir;  this  gentleman  was  not. 


PROPOSED  SCHEDULE  OP  RATES  FOR  SPECIFIC  TARIFF  ON 
GLOVES  FILED  BY  VARIOUS  IMPORTERS  OF  LEATHER 
GLOVES. 

Made  wliolly  or  in  part  of  leather,  whether  wholly  or  partly  mauufacturefl,  shall 
pay  duty  at  the  following  rates,  the  lengths  stated  in  each  case  being  the  extreme 
length  when  stretched  to  their  full  extent,  namely : 

[Per  dozen  paira.] 
Ladies'  or  children's,  glace  finish : 

Schmaschen  of  sheep  orijrin — 

Not  over  14  inches  long $1.  25 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  inches  long 1.  75 

Over  17  inches  long -75 

If  lined,  in  addition  to  above  rates 1.00 

Lamb  or  sheep — 

Not  over  14  inches  long 2.00 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  inches  long j>.  25 

Over  17  inches  long •'•50 

If  lined,  in  addition  to  above  rates I  •  00 

Goat,  kid,  or  other  leather  not  sheep  origin— 

Not  over  14  inches  long '~''^^ 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  inches  long ■';  50 

Over  17  inches  long ^-  50 

If  lined,  in  addition  to  above  rates 1-00 
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Not  glace  finish: 

Sheep  origin,  -nith  exterior  grain  surface  removed,  by  whatever  name 
known — 

Not  over  14  inches  long $1.05 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  iuclies  long 2.57 

Over  17  inches  long 3.20 

If  lined,  in  addition  to  above  rates 1. 00 

Goat,  kid,  or  other  leather,  not  sheep  origin,  with  exterior  grain  surface 
removed,  by  whatever  name  known — 

Not  over  14  inches  long 2.50 

Over  14  and  not  over  17  inches  long 3.  25 

Over  17  inches  long 4.  50 

If  lined,  in  addition  to  above  rates 1.  00 

Men's  glace  finish  schmaschen: 

Sheep 4.00 

All  other  leather 4.  00 

If  lined,  in  addition  to  above  rates 1.00 

TARIFF   SCHEDULE   FOR  DRESSED   GLOVE   LEATHERS. 

Sheepskins,  including  lamb  dressed  and  finished,  $1.75  per  dozen;  goatskins, 
including  kid  dressed  and  finished,  $2..50  per  dozen ;  sheepskins  and  goatskins,  dressed 
or  partly  dressed,  as  suedes  or  castors,  finislied  on  the  tlesh  or  with  exterior  grain 
surface  removed,  under  whatever  name  known,  $2.50  per  dozen. 

We  believe  above  rates  equal  20  per  cent  ad  valorem — present  rate — except  the 
first  item,  which  equals  25  per  cent. 

Passavant  &  Co.,  Henry  M.  Peyser  &  Co.,  Thos.  Reno  &  Co.,  W.W.Shumm 
Co.,  Boasut  pere  &  fils,  by  A.  O.  R.  Rorde;  Taylor  &  Weckely,  Pings  & 
Pinner  Co.,  Hugo  Bondy,  E.  M.  Mondiell  Co.,  A.  C.  Hardman,  Blu- 
menthal,  Devereaux  &  Co. 

RATES  EECOMMENDED  BY  PASSAVANT  &  CO.,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means  : 

We  hand  you  herewitli  a  scliedrile  (Exliibit  A),  showing  the  duties 
under  the  tariff  previous  to  the  McKinley  bill,  McKinley  bill,  Wilson 
bill,  domestic  manufacturers,  and  glove  importers,  with  rates  and 
percentage. 

Referring  to  the  schedule  presented  by  Mr.  L.  Y.  HoltzmeivSter, 
through  Mr.  Curtis,  who  appeared  before  your  committee  Monday  last, 
we  desire  simply  to  say  that  this  gentleman  was  at  the  meeting  of  the 
glove  dealers  here  in  New  York,  and  agreed  upon  the  schedule  as  handed 
in  by  Mr.  Smith,  representing  the  glove  dealers  before  you,  and  which 
we  respectfully  advocate. 

His  change  of  front  a])pears  principally  to  be  to  ask  a  higher  duty 
upon  kid  gloves,  higher  in  proportion  than  on  other  lines.  We  would 
simply  add  that  he  is  not  a  dealer  in  real  kid  gloves,  his  specialty 
being  lamb.  We  think,  therefore,  without  prejudice,  his  schedule  not 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  schedule  of  glove  importers  presented  we  hope  will  receive  your 
earnest  consideration.  We  would  add  that  we  must  ask  most  earnestly 
that  a  specific  rate  be  adojited  under  any  circumstances,  but  we  trust 
that  the  rate  will  be  a  reasonable  one. 

In  this  schedule  we  give  you  only  the  principal  length  used,  in  order 
to  simplify  the  matter,  as  the  others  are  all  in  proportion.  This  would 
mean  that  40,()()(),()00  of  people  wearing  gloves  in  the  United  States 
would  be  asked  to  ])ay  an  enormous  duty  on  the  article — we  refer  to 
kid  especially — which  are  not  made  in  this  country,  and  for  many 
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reasons  whicli  we  could  prove  to  you  not  likely  to  be  attempted,  being 
an  industry  of  very  slow  growth. 

On  lambskin  gloves  they  ask  $3  per  dozen,  witli  the  rider  of  50  cents, 
and  another  50  cents  for  embroidery  and  pique.  On  this  article  it  means 
a  duty  of  75  to  85  per  cent;  on  the  plain  lamb  gloves  03  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  an  advance  of  fully  100  per  cent  upon  the  present  basis, 
and  higher  by  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  highest  duty  ever  exacted  on 
this  article. 

When  the  president  of  the  American  Association  was  before  you 
Monday  last  he  said  that  on  men's  gloves  the  American  manufacturers 
were  satisfied  with  the  present  rate,  whereas,  in  the  memorial  presented 
in  writing,  the  association  asks  $5  per  dozen  on  real  kid,  besides  the 
additional  duty  for  embroidery  and  pique  of  $1  per  dozen.  It  would 
mean  a  positive  prohibition  of  the  foreign  article.  In  fact,  the  enact- 
ing- duty  that  they  ask  for  would  have  the  resulting  effect  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  revenue  rather  than  au  increase. 

Passavant  &  Oo. 

EXHIBIT  A. 

Gloves  of  all  descriptions,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  leather,  whether  wholly 
or  partly  manufactured,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  rates  fixed  in  connection  with  the 
Ibllowing  specilied  measurements,  extreme  length  when  stretched  to  full  extent  being 
in  each  case  fixed  as  the  standard,  and  1  dozen  pairs  as  the  basis,  namely: 


Duty 
pre- 
vious 

Duty, 

Duty,  Wil- 
son bill. 

Proposed  bill, 
domestic  manu- 
facturers. 

Proposed 
bill,  glove 
importers. 

Description. 

Qnality. 

toMc- 

McKin- 

Kin- 
ley 
bill. 

ley  bill. 

Rate. 

Per 
cent. 

Kate. 

Per 
cent. 

Kate. 

Per 

cent. 

P.  ct. 

Woiiiena'nnd 

Schmaschen  glac6  (not  over 

50 

$1.75 

$1.00 

24.23 

$2.00 

48.54 

$1.25 

30.33 

cliildreu's 

14  inolies  in  lengtli)- 

Bo 

Schmaschen  glace,  embroid- 
ery or  pique  (not  over  14 
inches  in  length). 

50 

1.75 

1.00 

24.23 

$2.  00-  .  50 

60.67 

1.25 

30.33 

Do 

Schinasc)ienglac6,  embroid- 
ery .and  pique  (not  over  14 
iuclies  in  lenirth). 

50 

$1.75-1.00 

1.00 

24.23 

2. 00-1. 00 

72.80 

1.25 

30.33 

Do 

Lanibsliin  glac6  (not  over 
14  inches  in  length). 

50 

2.25 

1.75 

36. 95 

3.00 

63.42 

2.00 

42.28 

Do 

Lambskin  glac6,  enibroid- 
ery  or  pique  (not  over  14 
Indies  in  length). 

50 

2. 25-  .  50 

1.75 

36.95 

3. 00-  .  50 

73.99 

2.00 

42. 28^ 

Do 

Lambskin   glace,  embroid- 
ery and  pique  (not  over  14 
inches  in  length). 

50 

2. 25-1. 00 

1.75 

36.95 

3. 00-1.  00 

84.56 

2.00 

42.28 

Do 

Kid  or  other  leather  (not 
over  14 inches  in  lengtli). 

50 

3.25 

2.25 

36.70 

4.00 

63.49 

2.75 

43.66 

Do 

Kid  or  other  leather,   em- 
broidery   or    pique    (not 
over  14'inchesin  length). 

50 

3.  25-  .  50 

2.25 

36.70 

4.  00-  .  50 

71.42 

2.75 

43.66 

Do 

Kid  or  other  leather,  em- 
brni<lery  and  pique  (not 
over  14  inches  in  lengtli). 

50 

3. 25-1. 00 

2.25 

36.70 

4. 00-1. 00 

79.36 

2.75 

43.66 

Men's 

Kid,  glace,  and  auede  (all 

50 

(a) 

4.00 

5.00 

69.86 

lengths). 

6.00-Ji.50 
C.50 

70.81 
83.80 

4.00 
4.00 

55.86 
55.86 

aFifty  per  cent  and  50  cents  for  embroidery.         6  Tor  embroidery.        cFor  pique  sewing. 

If  the  above  r.ates  of  the  McKinley  bill  were  not  equivalent  to  50  per  cent  invoice  value,  the  article 
in  question  must  pay  50  per  cent,  which  made  a  Large  proportion  of  the  importations  pay  an  ad  valorem 
duty. 

The  above  percentage  schedule  is  baaed  on  the  average  value  of  importations  for  the  jear  previous 
to  June  30,  1896. 
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A   PROTECTIVE   TARIFF   WOULD    DEVELOP    THE    MANUFACTURE 
OF  LADIES'  GLOVES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Boston,  December  11,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

What  a  protective  tariff  has  done  for  the  manufacture  of  gents' 
gloves  in  this  country,  now  making  95  per  cent  of  all  gents'  gloves  used, 
can  be  done  for  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  gloves,  of  which  we  now 
make  but  5  i)er  cent  of  all  used.  Gent.s'  goods  having  a  duty  much 
above  ladies',  the  discrimination  barring  the  manufacture  of  ladies' 
goods,  the  sales  of  which  are  tenfold  that  of  gents',  a  i^roportionate  tariff 
would  boom  this  branch  of  our  Inisincss. 

Joe  Moses. 
ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  ASKED. 

]^EW  York,  Jannary  9,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  wlien  adjusting 
the  glove  schedule,  the  following: 

An  additional  duty  of  $1  per  dozen  on  men's  gloves,  in  order  to  allow 
American  nmnufacturers  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  on 
better  grades  of  goods  than  we  are  now  able  to  comjjete  on. 

An  additional  duty  of  50  cents  per  dozen  on  ladies'  schmasclien  gloves, 
in  all  lengths. 

An  additional  duty  of  $1  ])er  dozen  on  ladies'  lambskin  gloves,  in  all 
lengths. 

An  additional  duty  of  $1.50  per  dozen  on  ladies'  real  kid  gloves,  in  all 
lengths. 

With  this  additional  duty  American  manufacturers  would  be  suffi 
ciently  protected  so  as  to  encourage  them  and  enable  them  to  start  new 
manufactories  or  to  increase  their  present  ones  so  as  to  manufacture 
in  this  country  ladies'  gloves,  which  are  now  almost  exclusively  imported. 

If  the  duty  on  leather  is  increased,  then  we  respectfully  petition  you 
to  increase  proportionately  the  duty  on  the  various  qualities  of  gloves. 

The  protection  asked  for  here  would  be  ample,  and  at  the  same  time 
on  the  lowest  possible  working  basis  to  enable  American  manufacturers 
to  manufacture  such  goods  in  this  country  as  are  now  imported. 

We  beg  to  mention  that  we  operate  three  glove  factories,  and  are  one 
of  the  largest  producers  of  American-made  gloves,  as  well  as  importers 
of  such  goods  as  can  not  be  manufactured  here  under  existing  duties. 

Louis  Meyers  &  Son. 

RATES  RECOMMENDED  BY  MILLS  &  GIBB,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  9,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  our  views  on  the  expected  change 
in  the  tariff  on  skin  gloves: 

(1)  That  the  duty  should  remain  entirely  specific,  as  at  present,  it 
being  the  easiest  to  collect  and  ])revents  undervaluation. 

(2)  That  no  provision  should  be  made  for  a  50  per  cent  rate,  as  a  high 
ad  valorem  rate  would  encourage  undervaluation. 

(3)  That  no  additional  duty  should  be  charged  for  embroidery  on 
gloves  or  on  different  styles  of  stitching,  as  they  are  subject  to  the 
changes  of  fashion,  and  an  additional  duty  would  be  very  onerous  and 
would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  consumer. 
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If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  your  committee  to  increase  the  tariff  on  skiu 
gloves,  allow  us  to  suggest  the  schedule  inclosed  (Exhibit  A).  We 
think  that  you  will  find  that  this  schedule  takes  in  all  classes  of  gloves, 
protects  our  manufacturers  on  the  grades  they  can  make,  and  puts  a 
fair  and  just  tariff  on  the  low  and  medium  grades  of  gloves  we  can  not 
make. 

On  the  basis  of  last  year's  imiwrtation  this  schedule  would  add  23J 
per  cent  to  the  present  revenue. 

We  deal  in  all  grades  of  foreign  and  domestic  skin  gloves,  therefore 
have  no  interest  in  any  one  particular  line. 

Mills  &  Gibb. 
exhibit  a. 

Women's  glace-finish  scbmaschen  gloves  of  sheep  origin: 

$1.50  per  dozen  ])air8,  measuring  not  over  14  inches  in  length, 

$2  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  not  over  17  inches  in  length. 

$2.50  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  over  17  inches. 
Women's  glace  finish,  lamb  or  sheep : 

$2  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  not  over  14  inches  in  length. 

$3  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  not  over  17  inches  in  length. 

$4  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  over  17  inches. 
Women's  glace  finish,  goat,  kid,  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin: 

$2.75  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  not  over  14  inches  in  length. 

$3.50  per  dozeji  pairs,  measuring  not  over  17  inches  in  length. 

$4.50  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  over  17  inches. 
Women's  gloves  of  sheep  origin  with  exterior  surface  removed: 

$2  per  dozen  i)airs,  measuring  not  over  17  inches  in  length. 

$3.50  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  over  17  inches. 
Women's  kid  or  goatskin  or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin  with  exterior  surface 
removed : 

$2.50  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  not  over  14  inches  in  length. 

$3.25  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  not  over  17  inches  in  length. 

$4.50  per  dozen  pairs,  measuring  over  17  inches. 
All  children's  gloves,  50  cents  per  dozen  less  than  on  all  grades  of  women's  glovea 
herein  mentioned. 
All  men's  gloves,  $4.50  per  dozen. 

Glove  tranks,  with  or  without  the  usual  accompanying  pieces,  shall  pay  75  per 
cent  of  the  duty  provided  for  the  gloves  in  the  fabrication  of  which  they  are  suitable. 
Provided,  That   all  gloves  misrepresented   as  to  length   or  quality  shall  pay  an 
additional  duty  of  $5  per  dozen. 

WANT   SAME  RATE  OF  DUTY  PLACED   ON  LADIES'  GLOVES  AS  IS 
PUT   ON  MEN'S   GLOVES. 

Jamai(!A  Plain,  Mass.,  December  28,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  pray  you  to  right  tlie  great  wrong  done  the  manufacturers  of 
ladies'  gloves  under  the  Wilson  tariff"  and  to  equalize  the  duty  on  both 
men's  and  women's  gloves,  as  the  cost  of  making  and  finishing  is  the 
same.  The  discrimination  in  the  Wilson  tariff  was  simply  the  result  of 
compromises,  and  we  trust  that  under  a  Republican  Government  it  will 
not  be  repeated. 

During  the  time  the  Wilson  bill  has  been  in  operation  we  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  making  glace  gloves  and  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  production  of  such  goods  as  are  not  brought  to  this  country  by 
importers,  such  as  castor  gloves,  the  leather  for  which  is  produced  here. 
That  under  such  conditions  business  could  not  grow  is  but  too  natural. 
We  do  not  ask  anything  more  than  what  is  granted  to  makers  of  men's 
gloves,  believing  that  by  so  doing  the  as  yet  young  industry  of  manu- 
facturing ladies'  gloves  will  soon  assume  the  same  proportions  as  that 
of  men's  gloves  and  give  profitable  work  to  thousands  of  people. 

Temple  Glove  Manufacturing  Company. 
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THE  WORD  "SCHMASCHEN"  A  FRAUD. 

New  Yokk,  January  8,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  claim  that  all  gloves  imported  as  sclimasclien  at  the  rate  of  $1 
per  dozen  are  identically  of  tlie  same  quality  as  those  imported  as  lamb 
at  the  rate  of  $1.75  per  dozen.  The  invention  of  the  word  schmascheu 
is  a  fraud  to  enter  goods  of  the  same  nature  as  lamb  for  less  duty.  In 
order  to  prove  the  correctness  of  our  assertion,  we  would  say  that  by 
calling  in  invoices  of  gloves  imported  at  different  ports  of  the  country 
as  schmaschen  and  lamb,  you  will  readily  see  that  the  ad  valorem  values 
are  about  alike,  which  proves  that  schmaschen  and  lamb  are  one  and 
the  same  skins;  and  we  wish  to  state  also  that  it  is  an  utter  impossi- 
bility for  anyone  to  tell  where  the  schmaschen  ends  and  where  the 
lamb  begins. 

It  is  also  an  indisputable  fact  that  gloves  made  of  kid  skins  are  not 
better  in  quality  and  wear  than  those  made  of  lamb,  and  we  say  that  a 
good  quality  of  lamb  is  preferable  to  a  poor  quality  of  kid.  Why,  then, 
should  there  be  any  difference  in  the  rate  of  duty? 

What  does  it  matter  if  a  glove  is  made  of  lamb,  kid,  dog,  deer,  or 
rat  skin?  Each  of  these  skins  has  an  intrinsic  merit,  and  whether  the 
glove  is  glac6  or  suede,  whether  the  skin  is  heavy  or  thin,  the  cost  of 
the  making  is  the  same.  We  believe  it  would  be  only  just  and  equitable 
to  class  all  leather  gloves  under  a  specific  rate  of  duty  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  skin.  The  following  is  our  suggestion  as  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  rates : 

All  leather  gloves  under  14  inclies,  dressed  or  undressed,  $1.75  per  dozen. 
All  leather  gloves  under  17  inches,  dressed  or  undressed,  $2.25  per  dozen. 
All  leather  gloves  above  17  inches,  dressed  or  undressed,  $3  per  dozen. 

This  would  considerably  simplify  the  work  of  appraisers  and,  we 
believe,  would  meet  with  their  approval. 

Duty  on  men's  gloves  should  be  high  enough  to  protect  home  manu- 
facturers, as  in  the  present  tariff. 

J.  M.  Chanut  &  ClE., 
Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Gloves. 

LEATHER  GLOVES. 

(Paragraph  343.) 

SCHEDULE  AND  RATES  RECOMMENDED  BY  FOSTER,  PAUL  &  CO., 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  January  7, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  inclosures  (Exhibit  A)  regarding 
the  specific  tariff"  for  leather  gloves. 

We  have  been  importers  of  leather  gloves  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  but  are  now  retiring  from  the  importation  business  of  gloves; 
therefore  we  have  no  personal  interest  other  than  to  give  our  views  for 
the  general  benefit  of  all  parties  interested. 

Our  firm  has  always  believed  in  a  reasonable  protection  on  all  articles 
that  can  be  produced  in  this  country.  In  former  years  we  have  taken 
considerable  interest  in  tariff'  matters  by  always  trying  to  harmonize  the 
importers  and  domestic  manufacturers  and  getting  the  importers  to 
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concede  the  mannfactiirersa  large  ijrotection  ou  gloves  they  cau  produce, 
aud  at  the  same  time  allow  them  a  reasonable  protection  on  gloves  they 
did  not  produce. 

This  has  always  been  a  difficult  task,  because  the  importers  can  not 
agree  among  themselves.  Earely  any  one  importer  deals  in  all  the  lines 
imported;  therefore  he  wishes  his  pet  line  to  get  a  lower  rate  than  the 
others. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  manufacturers  seem  to  want  a  large 
protection  on  all  they  can  make  aud  on  lines  they  do  not  or  can  not 
produce  with  or  without  protection.  We  presume  they  believe  protec- 
tion does  them  no  harm.  Furthermore,  they  forget  they  are  only  in  one 
county,  aud  should  not  say  what  the  balance  of  the  United  States  should 
pay  for  gloves.  They  do  not  realize  an  extreme  protection  would  deprive 
a  lot  of  poor  people  from  wearing  leather  gloves,  injure  a  lot  of  impor- 
ters' business,  deprive  the  Government  of  a  large  revenue,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  them  no  good. 

We  believe,  if  your  committee  can  see  its  way  clear  to  adopt  inclosed 
schedule,  which  you  will  see — by  comparison  of  difference  in  labor — 
is  very  high;  but  as  the  increased  rates  are  on  gloves  worn  by  the 
better  and  wealthier  classes  it  will  not  be  felt  so  much. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  this  schedule  will  accomplish  the  following: 

(1)  It  will  give  the  domestic  manufacturers  a  large  protection  on 
gloves  they  can  make,  and  ample  protection  on  the  doubtful  lines. 

(2)  We  believe  the  importer  will  be  satisfied  later  on  with  these 
rates. 

(3)  It  will  give  the  Government  a  large  increase  in  revenue. 

(4)  It  will  allow  the  poor  peoi^le  to  wear  leather  gloves  without  pay- 
ing much  advance. 

FosTEE,  Paul  &  Co., 
S.  F.  Paul,  F resident. 

EXHIBIT  A. 
women's  and  children's  gloves. 

They  are  commercially  known  as  schmaschen,  lamb,  and  kid. 

Schmaschen  are  made  almost  exclusively  in  Germany.  Even  nei,2;hboring  conntries 
with  equally  low  rate  of  labor  can  not  make  them;  therefore,  without  doubt,  they 
could  not  be  produced  in  the  United  States. 

European  vaiite. — During  the  past  ten  years  the  average  cost  of  the  staple  length 
overseam  glove  has  been  about  li  marks,  equal  to  $3.50  per  dozen. 

European  fahiication. — During  same  period  the  average  cost  of  making  has  been 
about  6  marks,  equal  to  $1.50  per  dozen. 

Rate  of  duty. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  gloves  are  known  as  the  poor  people's 
gloves,  and  they  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country,  they  should  bear  a  low  rate 
of  duty. 

Lambskin  gloves  are  made  ih  nearly  all  the  foreign  countries,  and,  in  comparison, 
to  a  small  extent  in  this  country.     They  are  worn  by  the  medium  and  better  classes. 

European  value. — During  the  past  ten  years  the  average  cost  of  the  staple  overseam 
glove  has  been  about  22  marks,  equal  to  $5.50  per  dozen. 

European  fabrication. — During  the  same  period  the  average  cost  for  making  this 
glove  has  been  about  7  marks,  equal  to  $1.75  per  dozen. 

Hate  of  duti/. — In  view  of  the  above  facts  it  would  seem  they  can  be  made  in  this 
country,  and  being  used  by  the  better  classes,  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty  can  be 
charged. 

Kid  gloves. — They  are  nearly  all  made  in  France  and  Belgium.  Very  few  have  ever 
been  made  in  this  country,  even  under  former  high  rates  of  duty. 

European  value. — The  average  cost  of  these  gloves  during  the  past  ten  years  for 
the  overseam  staple  length  has  been  about  35  francs,  eqiial  to  $7  per  dozen. 

European  fabrication. — During  same  period  the  cost  of  making  these  gloves  has 
been  about  10  francs,  equal  to  $2  per  dozen. 

Bate  of  duty. — In  view  of  the  fact  this  quality  is  worn  by  the  wealthier  classes,  a 
still  higher  rate  can  be  imposed. 

Popular  length. — During  the  past  ten  years  the  staple  length  has  been  13  inches  or 
nnder. 
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American  fahrication . — During  same  period  the  cost  of  icakiag  women's  gloves  has 
been  $2.50  to  $3.75  per  dozen. 

Importations. — The  quantity  annually  imported  of  women's  gloves  amounts  to 
about  l,250,0rj0  dozens.  Even  if  they  could  be  made  in  this  country,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  believe  it  could  be  done  for  many  years  to  come. 

MEX'S   GLOVKS. 

.Sclirnaaehen .—'Noue  are  made  in  any  country,  because  the  skins  are  not  large  enough 
to  produce  men's  gloves,  therefore  the  question  of  cost,  fabrication,  and  rates  of  duty 
is  immaterial. 

Sliecpstcin. — They  are  made  in  nearly  all  foreign  countries,  and  largely  in  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  the  importation  being  small,  therefore  the  foreii,'n  interest  small, 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  can  more  safely  be  made  than  for  women's  gloves. 

European  value. — The  average  value  of  these  gloves  is  about  32  shillings,  equal  to 
about  $8  per  dozen. 

European  fabrication. — The  average  cost  for  making  is  ahont  12  shillings,  eqnal  to 
$3  per  dozen. 

Goatskin  are  made  in  foreign  countries  and  in  the  United  States.  They  can  also 
bear  a  high  rate  of  duty,  us  stated  above. 

European  value. — Average  value  is  about  50  francs,  equal  to  about  $10  per  dozen. 

Europtan  fabrication. — The  average  cost  for  making  is  about  12  francs,  equal  to 
$2.40  per  dozen. 

Hate  of  duti/. — In  view  of  above  facts  and  that  the  importations  are  small,  there- 
fore the  foreign  interest  small,  a  higher  rate  can  be  charged  (than  on  women's 
gloves),  because  none  of  the  foreign  manufacturers"  interest  is  large  enough  to  jus- 
tify their  coming  here  for  tliis  line  alone. 

fiulk  imported  are  made  from  large  and  heavy  weight  skins  with  Paris  point  backs 
or  embroidery  and  sewn  pique  or  prick  seam,  therefore  cost  more  than  women's 
gloves. 

American  fabrication. — During  same  period  the  cost  of  making  men's  gloves  has 
been  $3  to  $4.50  per  dozen. 

DUTY  AND   TARIFF. 

Tariff. — A  tariff  should  be  so  framed  as  to  allow  gloves  that  are  for  the  poor  peo- 
ple and  can  not  be  produced  here  to  come  in  at  a  low  rate  of  duty.  Those  that  can 
be  produced  here  should  bear  a  duty  equivalent  to  about  the  difference  between 
American  and  foreign  labor. 

Duty. — Specitic  duty  without  provisos  is  without  doubt  the  best,  most  simple,  and 
easiest  to  collect.  Since  present  specitic  tariff  has  been  in  eflect.  there  has  been 
much  less  trouble  to  collect  the  duty  than  under  the  ad  valort-m  system. 

Additional  duty. — Care  should  be  used  to  avoid  additional  rates  for  dift'erent  styles 
of  sewing  and  backs  on  women's  gloves,  because  these  changes  occur  nearly  every 
season,  according  to  the  whims  ol  fashion.  The  bulk  imported  are  the  staple  over- 
seam,  therefore  one  rate  should  prevail,  and  thereby  save  a  lot  of  detail  and 
annoyance. 

Undervaluation. — To  prevent  undervaluation  and  misrepresentation  of  length  and 
quality,  an  additional  duty  of  $3  per  dozen  should  be  enforced. 

PROPOSED  TARIFF, 

Gloves  of  all  descriptions,  composed  wholly  or  in  ])art  of  leather,  whether  wholly 
or  partly  manufactured,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  rates ^sed  in  connection  with  the 
following  specified  measurements,  extreme  length  when  stretched  to  the  full  extent 
being  in  each  case  fixed  as  the  standard,  and  1  dozen  pairs  as  the  basis,  namely : 


Description. 


Quality. 


"Women's  and  children's 

Do 

Do do 

Do Lambskin,  glace  and  suede  . . . 

Do do 

Do do 

Do Kid  or  other  leather,  glace  and 

snede. 

Do do 

Do do 

Men's SLliiuaschcn,  lamb,  or  sheep- 
skin, glaoe  and  suede. 

Do I  Kid  or  other  leather,  glace  and 

I      suede. 


Length. 


Schm.ischen,  glace  and  suede.    14  inches  and  under. 

do Over  14  to  17  inches  . 

Over  17  iuclies 

14  inches  and  under. 
,  Over  14  to  17  inches  . 

]  C>ver  17  inches 

14  inches  and  under. 


Over  14  to  17  inches  . 

Over  17  inches 

All  lengths 


.do. 


Rate  of 
duty. 


$1.25 
2.00 
3.00 
2.50 
3.25 
4.50 
3.00 

3.75 
5.00 
4.00 

5.00 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates,  there  shall  he  paid  on  all  leather  gloves,  when 
lined,  $1  per  dozen  pairs. 

Glove  tranks,  with  or  without  the  usual  accompanying  pieces,  shall  pay  75  per  cent 
of  the  duty  provided  for  the  gloves  in  the  fabrication  of  which  they  are  suitable. 

Provided,  that  all  gloves  misrepresented  as  to  length  and  quality  shall  pay  an 
additional  duty  of  $3  per  dozen  pairs. 


MA]SrUFACTURES  OF  B0:N^E. 

(Paragraph  352.) 

Philadelphia,  January  9,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  present  for  your  consideration  this  fact:  Bone  is  exported  from 
America  to  Europe  at  an  advance  of  $9  per  ton  at  the  present  time. 
Goods  are  manufactured  from  this  bone  and  returned  here  at  a  duty  of 
25  per  cent,  and  we  are  undersold  at  from  10  to  50  per  cent.  You  may 
draw  your  own  conclusions.     We  are  looking  to  you  for  help. 

W.  C.  Randolph. 

HORIS^    COMBS. 

(Paragraph  352.) 

MEMORIAL  OF  VARIOUS  MANUFACTURERS,  ASKING  FOR  A  DUTY 
OF  FORTY  PER  CENT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  2, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  comb  and  other  manufacturers  of  horn  of  the 
United  States,  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
present  tariff,  under  which  horn  combs  and  other  manufactures  of  horn 
are  admitted  at  the  low  duty  of  25  per  cent  and  desire  to  state  that 
much  larger  importations  of  combs  and  other  manufactures  of  horn  have 
resulted  on  account  of  the  foreign  combs  being  sold  in  this  country  at 
about  15  per  cent  less  than  domestic  combs,  depressing  the  business,  and 
present  existing  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to  contract  their  pro- 
ductions materially.  Our  foreign  competitors  have  all  the  advantages 
of  free  raw  materials  and  cheap  labor  of  less  than  one-half  the  price  we 
pay,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  manufacturers  who  visit  us,  and  from 
consular  reports,  and  workmen  who  come  directly  from  foreign  factories 
and  apply  to  us  for  work.  The  cost  of  their  plant  is  much  less,  interest 
on  same  and  on  capital  employed  is  about  one  half  our  rate.  With 
domestic  comi)etition  under  former  tariffs  and  foreign  competition  under 
the  present  tariff,  one-half  of  the  comb  manufacturers  of  the  country 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  business  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  their  places  have  not  been  filled  by  successors.  Our  competitors, 
manufecturers  of  combs,  etc.,  from  other  materials,  under  the  present 
tariff,  are  protected  to  a  greater  extent  than  are  manufacturers  of  horn. 
Manufactures  of  India  rubber,  including  combs,  imported  pay  a  duty  of 
30  per  cent,  ivory  combs  pay  35  per  cent,  celhiloid  combs  pay  45  per 
cent,  all  active  competitors  with  horn,  all  of  which  have  the  same  rela- 
tive advantages  of  lower  labor  cost  and  interest  abroad  that  horn  manu- 
facturers have.  We  think  we  are  entitled  to  the  same  rate  of  protection 
in  the  proposed  new  tariff  as  they  are  and  ask  respectfully  to  be  put 
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ou  the  same  basis  and  allowed  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  to  equalize  the  dif- 
fereuce  in  cost  of  foieig"n  and  domestic  combs.  We  respectfully  ask 
that  a  uniform  duty  of  4o  ])er  cent  ad  valorem  be  levied  ou  combs  of 
wliatever  material,  manufactured  under  the  classification  of  combs. 
And  we  respectfully  ask  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  other 
manufactures  of  horn  under  the  heading  of  manufactures  of  horn. 

Wm.  H.  Noyes  &  Bro.,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  present  number 
employed,  69;  formerly  employed,  85;  dependent,  255. 
The  Horn  and  Supply  Comi)any,  Leominster,  present 
number  employed,  14;  former  number  employed,  34; 
dependent,  130.  B.  F.  Blodgett &  Co.,  Leominster,  Mass., 
present  number  employed,  40;  former  number  employed, 
75;  dependent,  225.  Union  Manufacturing-  Company, 
Leominster,  i^resent  number  employed,  23;  former  num- 
ber employed,  70;  dependent,  228.  Tenney  &  Porter, 
Leominster,  Mass.,  present  number  employed,  50;  former 
number  employed,  100  to  125;  dependent,  300.  Paton 
Manufacturing  Company,  Leominster,  x^resent  number 
emi)l()yed,05;  former  number  employed,  135;  dependent, 
425.  E.  B.  Kingman  &  Co.,  Leominster,  Mass.,  present 
number  employed,  70;  former  number  employed,  125; 
dei)endent,  500.  Williams  &  Winn,  Leominster,  Mass., 
present  number  employed,  35;  former  number  emjdoyed, 
90;  dependent,  350.  Tilton  &  Cook,  Leominster,  Mass., 
present  number  employed,  40;  former  number  employed, 
74 ;  dejjendeut,  327.  H.  P.  Prevear,  present  number 
employed,  20;  former  number  employed,  40  to  50 ;  depend- 
ent, 165.  W.  D.  Earl  &  Co.,  present  number  employed, 
60  ;  former  number  employed,  120  ;  dependent,  385. 
Damon,  Howe  &  Co.,  present  number  employed,  37; 
former  number  employed,  65 ;  dependent,  195.  Columbia 
Comb  Company,  present  number  employed,  7;  former 
number  employed,  25;  dependent,  85.  Newton  &  Merri- 
man,  Leominster,  Mass.,  present  number  employed,  9; 
former  number  employed,  65;  dependent,  140.  E.  E. 
Page,  i)resent  number  employed,  10;  former  number 
employed,  40;  dependent,  120.  Spill  Bros.,  Leominster, 
Mass.,  present  number  employed,  6;  former  number 
employed,  12;  dependent,  28.  Estate  of  Josiah  Proctor, 
L.  S.  W.  Proctor,  administratrix,  present  number  em- 
ployed, 15;  former  number  employed,  48;  dependent, 
134.  W.  M.  Farwell  &  Co.,  Northboro,  Mass.,  present 
number  employed,  30;  former  number  employed,  48; 
dependent,  144.  S.  C.  Noyes  &  Co.,  West  Newbury, 
Mass.,  present  number  employed,  38;  former  number 
employed,  50;  dependent,  150;  and  others. 

JACOB  W.  WALTON  SONS,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  WANT  A  DUTY  OF 
THIRTY-FIVE  PER  CENT. 

Frankfoed,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

January  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  beg  leave  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  following  state- 
ment for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  horn  combs,  of  which  we  are  manu- 
facturers. 


HORN    COMBS.  1961 

Our  business  has  suftered  severely  from  the  low  duty  imposed  on  horn 
combs  under  tlie  present  law,  namely,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  During 
the  past  two  years  foreign  makers  liave  made  unusual  eftbrts  to  intro- 
duce more  generally  their  productions  of  horn  combs,  and  a  reference  to 
the  imports  of  these  goods  will  show  that  they  have  largely  increased 
during  the  past  two  years  over  those  of  preceding  years.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  largely  increased  importations,  three  factories  have 
been  obliged  to  cease  making  horn  combs  in  the  year  1896. 

Those  remaining  in  this  industry  have  sold  fewer  goods,  and  their 
productions  have  been  greatly  curtailed.  The  foreign  horn  combs  are 
sent  principally  from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  in  which 
countries  the  cost  of  production  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  United 
States. 

We  feel  that  a  duty  of  at  least  35  per  cent  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  the  horn-comb  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  foreign 
makers  have  many  advantages  over  us  in  the  matter  of  lower  wages, 
coal,  machinery,  and  general  items  of  expense.  Foreign  freights  to  this 
country  are  low,  and  add  very  little  to  the  cost  of  the  importer.  The 
cost  of  transportation  from  our  factory  to  our  central  point  of  distribu- 
tion is  about  the  same  as  the  ocean  freight  charge  on  foreign  goods. 

Jacob  W.  Walton  Sons. 


THREE  FACTORIES   OBLIGED   TO  CLOSE. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  January  8, 1897. 

OOMlVriTTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS : 

We  beg  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  following  statement  for 
an  increase  of  duty  on  horn  combs,  of  which  we  are  manufacturers. 
Our  business  has  suffered  severely  from  the  low  duty  imposed  on  horn 
combs  under  the  present  law,  namely,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  During 
the  past  two  years  foreign  makers  have  made  unusual  efforts  to  intro- 
duce more  generally  their  productions  of  horn  combs,  and  a  reference 
to  the  imiiorts  of  these  goods  will  show  that  they  have  largely  increased 
during  the  past  two  years  over  those  of  preceding  years. 

In  consequence  of  these  largely  increased  importations  three  factories 
have  been  obliged  to  cease  making  horn  combs  in  the  year  189G.  Those 
remaining  in  this  industry  have  sold  fewer  goods  and  their  productions 
have  been  greatly  curtailed.  The  foreign  horn  combs  are  sent  prin- 
cipally from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  in  which  countries 
the  cost  of  j)roduction  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  United  States. 

We  feel  that  a  duty  of  at  least  35  i)er  cent  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  the  horn-comb  industry  in  the  United  States.  The  foreign 
makers  have  many  advantages  over  us  in  the  matter  of  lower  wages, 
coal,  machinery,  and  general  items  of  expense.  Foreign  freights  to 
this  country  are  low  and  add  very  little  to  the  cost  to  the  im^jorter. 
The  cost  of  transportation  from  our  factory  to  our  central  point  of  dis- 
tribution is  about  the  same  as  the  ocean  freight  charges  on  the  foreign 
goods. 

Dana  Graham  «&  Son. 
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LEATHEK-COTEEED  BUCKLES. 

(Paragraph  353.) 

ISIDOR  KAPLANSKY,  MANUFACTURER,  OF  CHICAGO,  RECOMMENDS 
SPECIFIC   RATE   OF   DUTY. 

Chicago,  December  26, 1896. 

COIVIMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS : 

The  undersigned  petitioner,  a  citizen  of  tbe  United  States  and  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  respectfully  represents  that  he  is  a  resident  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  a  manufacturer  of  leather-covered  buckles, 
and  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  he  was  enabled  to 
manufacture  said  buckles  at  a  small  profit,  and  could  and  did  place  said 
buckles  on  the  market  in  competition  with  the  foreign  product,  but 
that  by  the  reduction  made  in  the  tariff  upon  said  buckles  in  the  Wilson 
bill  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  been  enabled  to  drive  the  home 
product  out  of  the  market,  and  that  consequently  the  leather-covered 
buckles  used  in  the  United  States  are  now  practically  manufactured 
abroad,  and  the  home  product  excluded  from  the  market,  and  your 
petitioner  compelled  to  cease  the  manufacture  thereof,  to  the  great 
injury  of  his  business  and  American  labor. 

Your  petitioner  further  represents  that  if  said  leather-covered  buckles 
are  protected  by  proper  tariff  schedule,  that  American  manufacturers 
could  then  compete  with  the  foreign  product,  and  that  inasmuch  as 
immense  quantities  of  such  buckles  are  used  in  the  United  States,  that 
it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  American  labor  and  be  a  just  and  proper 
protection. 

And  that  a  proper  and  just  rate  of  tariff  sufticient  to  protect  the 
manufacturers  of  said  leather- covered  buckles  would  be  as  follows: 

On  leather-covered  huckles  three-eighths  to  1  inch,  $1  per  gross;  from  1  inch  to  2J 
iuclies  and  up,  $2  per  gross. 

Wherefore  your  petitioner  respectfully  prays  that  your  committee 
will  favorably  consider  the  above  rates  of  tariff'  upon  the  said  product 
ami  place  the  same  upon  the  tariff  schedule  in  the  bill  to  be  reported 
lu  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  the  above-mentioned  rates. 

ISIDOR  KAPLANSKY. 

LEATHER  SHOE  LACES. 

(Paragraph  353.) 

THE  AMERICAN   PORPOISE   LACE   COMPANY,  OF   NEWARK,  N.  J., 
ASKS   FOR  A   HIGHER   DUTY. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  January  11,  1807. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  new  industry  which  was  introduced 
in  this  country — that  is,  the  manufacture  of  ilat-leather  or  so  called  por- 
poise shoe  laces.  This  article  was  formerly  exclusively  imported  from 
England,  and  w^as  not  manufactured  in  this  country  until  it  was  starred 
by  11.  G.  Salomon,  of  the  city  of  Newark,  in  1.S8S,  and  continued  by  mo 
as  his  suc(>essor  in  this  line. 

The  tariff  of  o5  per  cent  in  existence  at  that  time  was  not  suflicient 
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to  protect  this  industry,  and  tliougli  we  gained  a  foothold,  it  was  for 
tlie  reason  oidy  tliat  on  account  of  the  monopoly  held  by  foreign  man- 
ufacturers English  leather  shoe  laces  were  sold  at  excessive  prices,  so 
that  the  domestic  manufacturers  were  enabled  to  compete. 

The  situation  has  since  been  changing  yearly,  as  foreign  manufacturers 
and  importers  have  since  then  reduced  their  jn-ices  considerably,  which 
they  could  easily  do,  having  made  enormous  i)rolits  up  to  the  time  this 
industry  was  started  in  this  country. 

These  reductions  in  prices  of  foreign  goods,  and  the  passing  of  the 
so-called  Wilson  bill,  which  reduced  the  tariff  on  this  article  from  35  to 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  have  crippled  this  industry. 

The  custom-house  records  will  show  you  that  previous  to  1888,  when 
this  industry  was  started  in  this  country,  foreign  leather  shoe  laces  were 
invoiced  at  from  12  to  20  shillings  per  gross  pair,  whereas  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  average  price  that  goods  of  the  same  grade  are  invoiced 
is  between  G  and  8  shillings  per  gross  i)air,  although  the  market  for 
leather  had  in  the  meantime  steadily  advanced. 

A  short  time  after  I  started  this  industry,  other  parties  began  to 
inauufactureof  this  article,  so  that  over  300  employees,  men  and  women, 
were  engaged  in  the  city  of  Newark  alone,  and  many  more  in  other 
cities,  but  they  were  all  with  very  few  exceptions  driven  ont  of  business, 
and  the  few  still  existing  are  trying  to  quit  as  soon  as  they  will  be  able 
to  dispose  of  their  plant. 

I  can  not  give  you  a  better  illustration  of  the  present  condition  of 
this  industry  than  by  stating  the  fact  that  a  party  by  the  name  of 
Joseph  Wills,  who  started  to  manufacture  leather  shoe  laces  previous 
to  1892,  at  Orange  street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  by  foreign  competition 
compelled  to  discontinue  manufacturing  here,  and  removed  his  plant  to 
England,  where  he  now  manufactures  leather  shoe  laces,  which  he  sends 
to  the  American  market. 

Mr.  Paton,  an  English  manufacturer,  started  a  few  years  ago  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  leather  shoe  laces  in  Grafton,  Mass.  He 
continues  to  make  the  cotton  laces,  whereon  he  is  protected  by  a  duty 
of  45  per  cent,  but  discontinued  to  make  leather  shoe  laces,  on  account 
of  the  low  duty  of  30  per  cent.  He  has  removed  his  plant  for  leather 
shoe  laces  to  England  again,  where  he  manufactures  for  the  American 
market. 

I  could  mention  a  great  many  parties  who  were  driven  out  of  this 
line  in  Newark  and  different  parts  of  the  country.  W.  P.  Buhner  & 
Son,  of  162  Ocean  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  were  English  lace  makers  by 
trade;  they  started  a  few  years  ago,  and  had  to  discontinue  last  year. 

Besides  the  fact  that  we  are  paying  three  times  the  average  Avages 
paid  by  the  English  manufacturers  in  this  line,  they  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  making  the  leather  shoe  laces  from  so-called  "  India  tanned 
kips,"  which  are  much  cheaper  in  England  than  in  this  country,  besides 
which  we  have  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  compelled  to  pay 
an  import  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  such  skins.  For  these  reasons  you  can 
readily  see  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  gives  us  no  protec- 
tion whatever. 

As  a  further  injustice  done  to  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  this  line, 
we  beg  to  state  the  fact  that  cotton  shoe  laces  have  under  Schedule  I, 
paragraph  263  (manufactures  of  cotton),  a  protective  duty  of  45  per 
cent.  Leather  shoe  laces,  which  on  account  of  being  more  expensive 
are  more  or  less  an  article  of  luxury  are  under  Schedule  N,  paragraph 
353  (manufactvires  of  leather),  rated  at  30  per  cent  only. 

I  beg  to  submit  an  appendix  consisting  of  a  detailed  statement  and 
accounts  taken  from  our  books  without  omitting  a  single  item,  including 
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material,  expenses,  etc,  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public,  whereby  you 
can  see  that  the  average  cost  of  uianufactnring  lirst  and  second  grade 
of  flat  leather  shoe  laces  in  this  country  is  $1.65^  per  single  gross  of  144 
laces. 

I  further  submit  original  invoices  from  several  leading  manufacturers 
which  will  show  you  that  the  price  for  which  English  leather  shoe  laces 
were  sold  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1890  was  $1.03  per  single 
gross  of  141  laces,  but  beg  to  modify  these  invoices  so  far  as  jHices  of 
English  leather  shoe  laces  were  reduced  again  since  then,  and  the  cus- 
tom-house invoices  will  prove  my  statement  that  the  average  price  for 
which  leather  shoe  laces  of  similar  grades  are  invoiced  of  late  is  not 
more  than  7  shillings  and  6  pence  per  double  gross  of  288  laces,  which 
is  equal  to  about  90  cents  per  single  gross  of  144  laces. 

You  will  thereby  see  that  the  cost  of  production  of  similar  grades  of 
leather  shoe  laces  is  fully  75  cents  more  per  gross  in  this  country  than 
thej^  are  imported  from  England. 

I  would  therefore  respectfully  suggest  the  following: 

(1)  The  ad  valorem  system  of  tarift"  leaves  the  door  open  for  exten- 
sive undervaluations;  the  duties  should  therefore  be  changed  to  specific. 
This  is  done  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  where  all  import  duties  on  leather 
shoe  laces  are  levied  by  actual  weight. 

(2)  The  average  weight  of  leather  shoe  laces  with  spiral  or  other 
metal  tags  is  about  16  to  20  ounces  per  single  gross  of  144  laces,  and  a 
little  more  for  common  goods. 

Taking  in  consideration  that  it  costs  75  cents  more  to  produce  them 
in  this  country  than  the  price  they  are  imported  for  from  i'oreign  coun- 
tries, and  furthermore  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  we  have  to  pay 
an  import  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  the  material  principally  used  in  the 
production  of  such  leather  laces,  and  taking  further  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  average  wages  paid  in  this  country  are  more  than 
twice  as  high  for  male  help  and  three  times  as  high  for  female  help, 
which  we  employ  to  a  great  extent,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the 
following  tariff  rates: 

Leather  shoe  laces,  with  spiral  or  other  metal  tags,  60  cents  per  pound. 

Leather  shoe  laces,  without  spiral  or  other  metal  task's,  70  cents  per  pound. 

Leather  shoe  laces  knotted  in  pairs,  or  put  up  in  any  other  fancy  or  ornamental 
way,  75  cents  per  pound. 

Leather  cut  into  strips  partly  manufactured,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  into 
shoe  laces,  70  cents  per  pound. 

This  later  duty  is  suggested  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  imiiortation 
under  another  schedule  of  leather  shoe  laces  partly  manufactured,  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  duties  on  finished  laces. 

(3)  We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  this  new  iiulustry — that  is, 
leather  shoe  laces — should  be  specially  enumerated  in  the  new  tariff 
bill.  We  are  the  more  entitled  to  this,  as  cotton  shoe  laces  are  specially 
mentioned  and  enumerated. 

Onr  market  is  being  flooded  with  leather  shoe  laces  made  in  Germany 
and  England,  against  which  we  can  not  possibly  compete. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  over  400,000  gross  of  flat 
and  round  leather  shoe  laces  are  consumed  in  this  country  annully,  find 
with  snfiicient  protection,  as  indicated  above,  which  would  only  be 
enough  to  set  us  on  an  ecjual  footing  with  onr  foreign  competitors,  domes- 
tic manufii(;turers  would  give  emi)l()ymeiit  to  many  thousands  of  hands. 

I  woidd  therefore  most  resi)ectfully  solicit  your  aid  in  behalf  of  this 
new  and  struggling  iiulustry. 

PiiiLir  Goldstein. 
Fropyietor  of  tlic  Ainiricnii  I'orpoise  Lace  Company. 
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APPENDIX 

Abstract  taken  from  the  hooks  of  the  American  Porpoise  Lace  Covipany,  showing  exact 
cost  of  mail  nf act  iiring  leather  shoe  laces  from  January  1,  1S95,  to  Veceinbvr  31,  1895. 

Paid  for  leather  and  material  used $41,  472.  92 

Paid  for  labor 21,  534. 30 

(Jcneral  expenses,  oftico,   salaries,  traveling  expenses,  commissions   on 
Bales,  insurance,  and  other  expenses 13,  292.  98 

Total  expenditures 76,  300.  20 

Produced  during  this  period,  46,li»7  gross;  avei'iigo  cost  per  gro.ss.  $1.65^. 

Average  price  for  which  similar  goods  can  be  imported $0.  90 

Add  duty  under  present  tariff,  30  per  cent 27 

Cost  of  imported  goods,  duty  paid 1. 17 

Mr.  Philip  Goldstein,  proprietor  of  the  American  Porpoise  Lace  Company,  who  is 
personally  known  to  me,  appeared  before  me,  a  notary  public  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  stated  uuder  his  oath  that  the  above  rex)resent8  a  correct  abstract  of  his 
books,  and  signed  same  in  my  presence. 

[seal.]  Ernest  Hirrschoff, 

Notary  Fublic. 

Newark,  N.  J.  December  26, 1896. 


Abstract  taken  from  the  books  of  the  American  Porpoise  Lace  Company,  showing  exact  cost 
of  manufacturing  leather  shoe  laces. 

Laces  made  in  1895,  46,197  gross. 

Paid  for  leather  and  material  used $41,  472.  92 

Paid  for  labor 21.534.30 

General  expenses 13, 292. 98 

Total  expenditure 76,  300. 20 

Average  cost  for  all  grades,  per  gross,  $1.65^. 


The  following  list  shows  the  cost  of  all  grades  of  leather  shoe  laces  bought  by  my 
agent  of  six  reputable  firms  in  England: 


Price 

per 

double 

Eqniv- 
.alent  in 
United 
States 

Price 

per 

single 

gross. 

cur- 
rency. 

gross. 

s.  d. 
7    9 

7    3 

$1.89 
1.77 

$0.95 
.88 

7    9 
7    0 

1.89 
1.70 

.95 
.85 

5  3 

6  6 

7  2 

8  7 

1.28 
1.59 
1.74 
2.10 

,64 

.80 

.87 

1.05 

8    6 
6    6 

2.08 
1.59 

1.04 
.80 

10    0 
8    0 

2.44 
1.9G 

1.22 
.98 

9     6 

2.32 

1.16 

30  per 
cent 
duty. 


Tag- 
gins 
and 

wire. 


Ex 
penae 


Total. 


Cost  of  all  grades. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Net. 


C.  W.  Ingle  &  Co. 

No.l 

No.2 - 

T.  Wills : 

No.l 

No.2 

Jas.  Dunn  &  Co. : 

No.l 

No.2 

No.3 

No.4 

Sbaw  Bro.s.  .- 

No.l 

No.2 

William  I'aton : 

No.l 

No.2 

E.  Balmfortli : 


No.l. 


$1.39 
1.29 


1.39 
1.25 


1.19 
1.28 
1.52 

1.50 
1.19 

1.61 
1.30 


}   ^ 
}   > 


$1.34 
.06 


/        1.32 
\  .06 


1.24 
.03 


1. 45h 


$1.28 
1.2G 


1.21 
1.34 


1.42 
1.40 


Average  cost  of  all  grades,  without  duty $1.  03 

Average  cost  of  all  grades,  duty  paid 1.  33 
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Leeds,  January  7,  1S06. 

Mr.  P.  (ioJdatcin,  hou<jhi  of  (has.   fl'm.  IiujJe  .)'■  Co.,  Meanwood  road. 

i  8.  d. 

100  gross  36- inch  imitatiou,  \o.  1,  7/i> 38  15  0 

50  gross  36-inch  imitation,  No.  2,  7/3 18  2  6 

56  17     6 
Discount 2  16     D 

54     0     0 

Consular  fee 13     6 

Case 3    0 

54  17    3 

London,  Kovemher  2S,  1S05. 

Mr.  Ph.  Goldstein  hotight  of  Thos.  Wills,  243  Caviberwell  road. 

£     8.    d. 
29^  gross  36-inch  porpoise  laces,  best,  7/9. 11    8    7 

51  gross  36-inch  porpoise  laces,  second,  7/ 17  17    0 

2j  gross  40-inch  porpoise  laces,  second,  8/6 113 

30    6  10 
1  10    4 

28  16    6 

London,  October  9,  1895. 

Mr.  W.  Wills  bought  of  Jas.  Dunn  tf-  Co.,  20  Finsbury  street. 

&  8.  d. 

1  gross  laces  untagged,  No.  1 5    3 

1  gross  laces  untagged.  No.  2 6    6 

1  gross  laces  untagged,  No.  3 7    2 

1  gross  laces  untagged,  No.  4 8    7 

17    6 
Two  and  one-half  per  cent  discount 8 

1    6  10 

Leicester,  October  12,  1S95. 
Mr.  T.  Wills  bought  of  Shatv  Bros. 

8.      p. 

One-half  gross  36-inch  imt.  porpoise,  no  tags,  No.  1,  8/6 4    3 

One-half  gross  36-iuch  imt.  porpoise,  no  tags,  No.  2,  6/6 3    3 

7    6 

Johnstone,  October  9,  1895. 

Mr.  Thos.  Wills  bought  of  William  Patau. 

8.  d. 

1  gross  36-inch  imt.  porpoise  lace,  best,  10/ 10  0 

1  gross  36-iuch  imt.  porpoise  lace,  second,  8/ 8  0 

18    0 
Two  and  onc-hal  f  per  cent  discount 5 

17    7 

Leeds,  October  9,  1895. 

Mr.  Wills,  London,  bought  of  E.  B.  Balmforth,  4  Meanwood  lioad. 

8.  d. 

1  gross  36-inch  im.  porpoise,  9/6 9  6 

Five  per  cent  discount 6 

9    0 
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A  PROHIBITIVE  DUTY  NOT  WANTED. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  January  11,  1807. 

Dear  Sir:  Leather  shoe  laces  are  mauufactured  iu  this  country,  as 
well  as  imported.  The  duty  now  placed  on  these  .yoods  under  the  pres- 
ent law  is  30  per  cent.  We  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  fact, 
tbat  the  duty  on  leather  shoe  laces  wholly  finished  in  Europe  ouj^lit  to 
be  higher  in  order  to  give  the  domestic  manufacturer  a  fairer  chance 
to  compete  and  pay  proj^er  wages  for  labor,  but  there  should  be  a  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  leather  shoe  laces  entirely  hnished  in  Euro])e 
and  those  that  are  but  partly  ttnished. 

The  labor  required  for  shoe  laces  consists  ijrincipally  of  cutting,  tag- 
ging, and  finishing  them.  A  lace  coming  from  Europe  without  spiral 
tags  requires  American  labor  for  tagging  and  finishing,  and  American 
wire  for  tagging  purposes.  If  the  duty  is  raised  on  leather  shoe  laces, 
whether  entirely  finished  in  Europe  or  not,  and  that  rate  of  duty  is  the 
same  for  finished  and  unfinished  goods,  it  would  undoubtedly  throw 
our  hands  out  of  employment,  which  we  now  use  for  tagging  and  fin- 
ishing i)urposes.  Besides  this,  it  would  lessen  the  consumption  of 
American  wire,  lessen  the  number  of  packers  and  salesmen  used  to  sell 
the  goods.  If  a  leather  shoe  lace  costs  in  Europe,  we  will  say,  $1.05 
per  gross,  entirely  finished,  the  American  lace  entirely  finished  here  to 
compete  with  that  quality  can  not  profitably  be  sold  for  less  than  about 
$1.45  per  gross. 

If,  therefore,  the  duty  on  entirely  finished  and  tagged  leather  shoe 
laces  should  be  fixed  at  40  per  cent  instead  of  as  now  at  30  per  cent, 
it  would  amply  protect  American  industry  and  labor. 

We  assume  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  your  committee  to  make  the 
duty  so  high  that  so  many  people  would  be  encouraged  to  start  into 
the  same  line  of  business,  thereby  increasing  the  production  far  beyond 
the  demand,  and  then  through  competition  run  the  business  to  the 
ground.  We  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  duty  should  be  just  enough 
to  protect  American  industry  against  foreign  competition,  and  keep  the 
business  here  in  a  healthy  state,  which  a  40  per  cent  duty  on  entirely 
finished  goods  would  amply  accomplish. 

On  goods  imported  without  wire  tags,  the  duty  should  not  be  raised 
from  the  present  rate,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  tagging  and  finish- 
ing the  goods  here  is  as  much  more  as  the  difference  in  the  duty  between 
goods  entirely  finished  in  Europe  and  goods  on  which  American  labor 
and  material  are  partly  to  be  bestowed. 

The  leather  shoe  lace  above  referred  to,  costing  in  Europe,  entirely 
finished,  say  $1.05  per  gross,  would  cost  in  Europe,  without  wire  tags, 
05  cents  per  gross;  adding  to  that  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  and  expense 
for  carrying  the  same  here,  would  cost  to  lay  here  about  $1.25  per  gross. 
To  ])ay  X)roi)er  wages  for  hands  for  tagging  them,  rent  for  factory,  wear 
and  tear  on  machinery,  and  the  cost  of  wire,  would  not  be  less  than  20 
cents  per  gross,  so  that  the  lace  imported,  without  wire  tags,  would 
cost  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  adding,  as  above  stated,  cost  of  Ameri- 
can labor  and  material  furnished  thereon  and  finishing  the  same,  as 
much  as  the  lace  that  would  be  imported  entirely  finished  in  Europe  at 
a  40  per  cent  duty. 

It  is  therefore  very  important  that  the  duty  on  leather  shoe  laces 
entirely  finished  in  Europe  should  be,  say,  40  per  cent,  and  the  duty  on 
leather  shoelaces,  without  spiral  tags,  be  fixed  at  not  over  30  per  cent. 

Maybaum  &  Stein. 
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MA:NTJFACTURES  of  GUTTA-PERCnA. 

(Paragraph  353.) 

ROBERT  SOLTAU  &  CO.,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WANT  A  SPECIFIC 
DUTY  OF  THIRTY  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

New  York,  Becemher  24,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  address  you  in  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff  bill. 
The  goods  referred  to  herein  are  chissed  under  Scliedule  N,  miscellaneous 
manufactures,  paragraph  353,  in  the  Wilson  bill,  as  manufactures  of 
gutta-percha. 

We  started  to  manufacture  these  goods  in  America  in  October,  1890, 
on  a  paid-up  capital  of  $200,000,  of  which  $175,000  was  invested  in  plant 
and  material,  and  $25,000  cash  for  current  expenses.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  factory's  operation  (1891)  the  selling  price  of  this  article  was 
at  an  average  of  $1.15  per  pound;  in  1892,  §1.10;  in  1893,  77  cents;  in 
1891,  90  cents,  and  in  1896,  65  cents  per  pound,  with  still  lower  prices 
threatened  by  the  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

Since  we  opened  our  factory  we  have  found  that  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing these  goods  in  Europe  is  so  much  less  than  it  is  here  that  the 
agents  of  foreigii  concerns  are  enabled  to  deliver  their  goods  in  iSTew 
York  and  throughout  the  United  States  at  such  a  low  figure  as  to  prac- 
tically force  us  to  sell  at  such  prices  as  to  leave  us  no  margin  on  our 
investment.    Our  plant  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  selling  price  here  of  this  article  has  steadily  declined  since  we 
opened  our  factory  from  $1.30  to  65  cents  per  pound,  owing  to  the  for- 
eign manufacturers  cheapening  the  quality  and  their  small  cost  of 
production.     Our  cost  per  pound  of  the  finished  article  is — 

Cost  of  materials $0.35 

Wages  at  factory,  and  clerks 32 

General  expenses,  sucli  as  rents,  coal,  insurance,  freights,  comuiissions  to  agents, 

etc.,  not  recognizing  Led  debts,  etc 10 

Cost,  per  pound 77 

More  than  75  per  cent  of  our  output  is  sold  at  65  cents  per  pound 
for  goods  costing  77  cents  per  pound.  The  balance,  25  per  cent,  is  of 
superior  quality,  for  special  purposes,  and  on  which  we  receive  a  fair 
return,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  a  remunerative  return  on  the  entire 
out]>ut  from  our  plant. 

The  cost  of  crude  gutta-percha  to  us  is  the  same  as  to  manufacturers 
in  Germany,  England,  and  elsewhere,  with  some  additional  expense 
incurred  by  us  for  transportation  from  Europe,  AA'here  all  our  raw  mate- 
rial is  i)nrchas!e(l,  wages  being  the  i)rincipal  item  in  comparison  to  esti- 
mate relative  cost.  Germany  is  our  chief  (competitor,  and  the  same 
class  of  labor  receives  in  Germany  3  to  4  marks,  or  72  to  96  cents,  per 
day,  and  in  our  factory  $1.50  to  $2  per  day. 

importations  amount  to  about  75,000  to  100,000  pounds  per  annum, 
nearly  or  quite  nine  tenths  of  which  go  to  one  si)ecific  trade  for  one 
purpose  and  sold  to-day  at  65  cents  per  i^ound  by  the  agents  of  foreign 
manufacturers. 

During  ISOl  and  1892  the  average  selling  price  here  was  $1.15  per 
ponnd.     VVc  can  safely  assume  on  this  basis  that  the  selling  price  in 
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Europe  was,  during  that  time,  about  70  cents  per  pound  (the  duty  under 
the  McKiuley  bill  being  then  35  per  cent  ad  valorem)  and  the  revenue 
to  the  Government  was  about  24  cents  per  pound.  Taking  to-day's 
selling  price  here  of  65  cents  per  pound  and  assuming  on  this  price  the 
selling  price  in  Europe  to  be  about  45  cents  per  pound,  the  revenue 
under  the  Wilson  bill  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  about  13  cents  per 
l)Ound,  with  no  possibility  of  its  being  any  higher  under  existing  con- 
ditions. 

The  decrease  in  the  duty  has  not  caused  an  increase  in  importations, 
but  only  had  the  effect  of  compelling  us  to  sell  at  a  price  much  below 
our  cost  to  manufacture.  An  increase  in  the  duty  rate  would  not  cur- 
tail importations. 

A  specific  duty  of  30  cents  per  pound  would  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vent any  discrimination  between  agents  and  importers  here  who  are 
favored  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  selling  price. 

A  specific  duty  of  30  cents  per  pound  under  a  paragraph  in  the  pro- 
posed bill  reading — 

Manufactures  of  gutta-percha  known  as  either  gutta-percha  tissue  or  rubber  tis- 
sue, 30  cents  per  pound;  other  manufactures  of  gutta-percha  or  of  wliich  gutta- 
percha la  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem — 

would  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  would  not  cause  any  decrease  in  the  importations  nor 
fluctuations  in  the  revenue  to  the  Government. 

EOBEET   SOLTAU  &  CO. 
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(Paragraph  353.) 

THE   DAVIDSON   RUBBER    COMPANY,    OF   BOSTON,    ASKS   FOR 
PROTECTION  FOR  ITS  PRODUCT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  Davidson  Eubber  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  respectfully 
request  that  there  be  inserted  in  the  tariff"  bill,  to  be  reported  by  your 
committee,  a  provision  or  clause  imposing  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  golf 
balls  and  purified  or  cleansed  gutta-percha.  We  do  not,  of  course,  have 
reference  to  gutta-percha  in  a  crude  state.  Our  reasons  for  asking  this 
are  as  follows : 

The  game  of  golf  has  within  a  few  years  gained  a  wide  popularity  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  raised  a  large  demand  for  the  necessary 
appliances  to  play  it.  One  of  the  essential  articles  are  balls  made  of 
gutta-percha.  The  market  at  present  is  practically  monopolized  by  the 
English  manufacturers,  who  have  had  for  years  a  home  market  for  their 
products,  and  have  thereby  arrived  at  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  the 
]uanufacture  of  the  articles  mentioned.  They  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  demand  in  England  for  a  good  ball  to  play  the  game  with  to  conduct 
numerous  chemical  and  other  experiments  with  the  view  to  produce  a 
ball  that  shall  be  as  near  perfect  as  possible.  They  have  in  ])art  suc- 
ceeded in  their  object,  but  there  are  still  some  qualities  that  might  be 
improved  upon.  Practically  there  are  no  domestic  manufacturers  who 
have  as  yet  put  a  ball  on  the  market  that  is  equal  to  the  foreign  prod- 
uct. It  is  a  new  industry  in  the  United  States,  but  to  our  knowledge 
T  n- 124 
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tliere  are  some  finiis  liere  wlio  are  piepaiiiig  to  do  so.  The  principal 
liiiidraiice  lias  been  tlie  low  price  at  which  the  balls  are  now  sold. 

When  the  balls  were  (irst  placed  on  the  American  market,  the  retail 
])rice  was  $4  per  dozen,  a  price  which  would  allow  a  fair  profit  to  the 
niannfactnrer  and  dealer,  but  competition  between  retailers  and  the 
makers  of  the  different  brands  of  balls  has  now  reduced  the  price  to 
$0.50  per  dozen,  and  even  lower  to  large  purchasers,  which  does  not 
offer  much  if  any  inducement  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  put  his 
money  and  energy  into  startingaplaut  for  the  manufacture  of  the  balls. 

We  have  been  credibly  informed  that  the  balls  cost  the  retailer, 
landed  in  the  United  States  with  duty  paid,  $3.10  ^ler  dozen.  Now,  if 
he  sells  them  at  $3.50  per  dozen  or  lowei",  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the 
margin  of  profit  is  very  small  for  him,  only  about  13  per  cent,  which  is 
hardly  what  is  to  be  expected  in  retail  business. 

Turning  to  the  manufacturer,  what  is  the  i^osition  ?  The  crude  gutta- 
percha of  which  the  variety  known  as  "])rime  red,"  which  is  the  best 
grade  obtainable,  and  which  is  the  only  kind  tliat  can  be  used  to  make 
a  ball  that  is  satisfactory,  costs  in  the  vicinity  of  $1.25  per  pound. 
This  price  is  liable  to  a  great  rise  at  times,  even  reaching  $1.50  per 
pound.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  grade  of 
gutta-percha,  with  the  result  that  whenever  a  contract  is  nmde  for  the 
construction  of  an  important  submarine  cable  in  which  this  grade  of 
gum  is  an  essential  factor,  the  price  immediately  rises.  Then  contin- 
gencies have  to  be  looked  forward  to  so  that  $1.25  is  only  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  average  price  of  the  raw  material.  This  gum  loses  about 
20  per  cent  in  washing — impurities  consisting  of  bark,  twigs,  and  other 
dirt  which  have  become  iiicori)orated  in  it  in  its  gathering.  The  pro- 
duct after  washing  is  then  fairly  free  from  the  coarser  forms  of  dirt, 
but  there  still  remain  some  fine  dust  and  a  large  amount  of  chemical 
im]>urities  whicli  are  a  part  of  the  gutta-per(;ha,  but  which  in  order  to 
insure  the  greatest  resiliency,  whicli  is  one  of  the  important  and  neces- 
sary qualities  in  the  final  product,  must  be  removed.  This  we  have 
invented  a  process  of  doing  by  chemical  means,  by  which  the  gutta- 
percha loses  another  20  per  cent  of  its  original  weight,  making  40  per 
cent  in  all.  Taking,  therefore,  the  original  cost  of  a  i)Ound  of  gutta- 
percha in  a  crude  state  at  $1.25,  by  taking  away  40  per  cent  shrinkage 
■we  have  three-fifths  of  a  pound  costing  $1.25,  not  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  labor  involved  in  the  processes.  This  would  make  1  pound 
of  the  ]>nrifled  iiroduct  cost  $2.10.  Now  1  dozen  balls  weigh  about  20 
ounces  or  1^  pounds,  whicli  would  make  the  material  for  1  dozen  balls 
cost  $2.02.  The  process  of  making  the  manufactured  article  is  now 
ready  to  be  begun.  It  includes  molding  the  material  into  a  rough 
model  of  a  ball,  taking  it  out  of  this  rough  mold  and  letting  it  set  or 
harden,  putting  it  into  a  hot-water  bath  to  soften  the  outside  for  the 
final  molding,  putting  it  into  a  mold  and  jiressing  it,  taking  it  out,  cut- 
ting oft'  the  fin  where  the  excess  material  is  squeezed  out  of  the  mold, 
painting  at  least  three  coats,  wrapping  in  tissue  paper  each  ball,  and 
boxing,  cost  of  the  box.  To  this  must  bo  added  the  original  expense 
of  washing  the  crude  gum  and  extracting  the  chemical  impurities,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  expensive  nmchinery;  also  the  interest  on  the 
plant  and  wear  and  tear  on  machinery  have  to  be  figured  in  as  well  as 
some  ])rolit  to  the  manufacturer.  It  can  easily  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
taking  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  at  $2.()2  for  a  dozen  balls,  it  is 
imj)()ssible  to  make  such  a  price  to  the  dealer  that  he  can  retail  the 
balls  at  $3.50  and  pay  a  i)rice  to  the  manufacturer  that  will  enable  him 
to  see  any  i^rofit  whatever. 
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The  English  mauiifactnrer  has  a  much  lower  price  to  pay  for  the 
labor  he  emi)loys,  wliic^h  is  an  important  factor  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  balls.  He  has  been  enabled  by  the  steady  demand  for  a  number 
of  years  for  a  good  article  to  experiment  with  secret  processes  for  the 
cheaj)  production  of  the  balls.  He  also  views  the  American  market  as 
a  good  outlet  for  any  surplus  ])roduction  that  the  demand  at  home  does 
not  take,  and  is  therefore  willing  to  take  a  less  price  for  goods  for 
ex])ort  than  he  would  if  they  were  intended  for  the  home  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  new  industry  for  the  United  States  manu- 
facturers. If  a  little  more  protection  were  given  them  they  would  be 
encouraged  to  erect  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  these  goods;  and 
not  only  that,  but  would  be  induced  to  go  into  other  branches  of  the 
gutta  percha  industry  (which  nnist  not  be  confounded  with  the  india- 
rubber  manufacture,  which  is  an  entirely  different  thing,  and  which 
uses  a  different  product),  which  are  now  almost  wholly  controlled  by 
English  and  continental  manufacturers. 

We  are  ready  to  go  into  this  manufacture  now,  and  have  spent  large 
sums  of  money  to  perfect  certain  processes  which  we  have  discovered, 
and  to  erect  buildings  and  i)ut  in  machinery.  We  were  induced  by  the 
price  at  which  the  goods  were  selling  when  we  started  to  enter  the 
field — i.  e.,  $4  per  dozen  for  golf  balls — to  do  all  this,  but  since  then 
the  price  has  fallen  to  $3.50,  which  does  not  enable  us  to  see  any  profit 
to  speak  of  for  our  product,  although  we  might  sell  direct  to  the  user 
and  make  a  profit  thus  at  the  expense  of  the  dealer.  We  do  not  think 
we  should  be  obliged  to  do  this,  as  it  would  only  bring  another  load  on 
the  retailer  by  adding  a  competitor  whose  goods  he  could  not  handle, 
while  he  still  had  to  draw  his  supplies  from  abroad. 

Our  product  is  superior  to  the  foreign  article,  and  we  would  beg 
leave  to  inclose  an  entirely  unsolicited  letter  from  John  Dunn,  one  of 
the  leading  English  professionals  (Exhibit  A).  The  ball  he  refers  to 
was  sent  to  his  uncle,  and  we  did  not  know  he  had  tried  it  till  we  got 
the  said  letter.  We  know  of  several  other  American  manufacturers, 
including  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  who  are  experi- 
menting with  a  view  to  entering  this  field,  and  the  small  margin  of 
profit  is  the  only  thing  that  prevents  others  from  venturing.  If  we 
could  only  have  the  protection  asked  for  until  the  American  products 
have  a  chance  to  establish  their  reputation,  we  feel  sure  that  the  users 
of  the  articles  named  would  prefer  the  domestic  to  the  foreign  product. 
Domestic  competition  would  prevent  any  advantage  being  taken  of  such 
protection  to  raise  the  price  of  the  goods  unwarrantably.  In  fact,  the 
duty  pro]30sed  would  just  about  put  the  price  at  $4  per  dozen,  where  it 
was  before,  and  at  which  the  American  manufacturer  would  feel  encour- 
aged to  enter  the  field.  The  purchasers  of  golf  balls  are  wholly  of  the 
well-to-do  class,  who  would  not  feel  the  slightly  increased  price  of  the 
balls.  The  game  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  leisure  time  to  play  it  which  not  every  one  could  aft'ord.  On  one 
hand,  you  raise  the  price  of  a  luxury  only  slightly  to  those  who  would 
not  feel  the  dilference,  and  by  so  doing  give  employment  to  those  who 
need  every  dollar  they  can  make,  and  also  open  a  new  branch  of  indus- 
try to  the  manufacture,  which  may  eventually  broaden  out  into  many 
other  lines  than  simply  the  manufacture  of  golf  balls. 

There  is  to-day  only  one  manufacturer  of  gutta-]iercha  articles  exclu- 
sively in  the  United  States,  and  he  a  comparatively  small  one.  There 
are  several  rubber  concerns,  who  make  a  few  special  articles.  In  com- 
parison with  this  look  at  the  enormous  interests  in  Great  Britain,  includ- 
ing the  Silvertown  Works,  The  Henley  Company,  the  great  cable  Urn\ 
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of  Siemens,  and  many  others.  The  field  is  a  great  one,  and  with  an 
increased  protection  to  give  United  iStates  manufacturers  the  incentive 
to  invest  their  money  in  it  could  undoubtedly  be  at  least  partially 
diverted  to  this  country. 

The  duty  is  also  requested  to  include  the  purified  product,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  English  or  Continental  manufacturer  from  sending  over  the 
materia],  made  by  cheap  labor,  finished  all  but  its  final  molding,  and 
have  that  done  here,  thus  defeating  the  whole  object  of  the  first  clause 
referring  to  the  manufactured  article.  The  final  molding  is  not 
expensive  in  itself,  as  one  man  can  mold  about  175  balls  an  hour. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  our  firm  is  a  responsible  one,  with  a 
record  of  over  forty  years'  experience  in  the  rubber  business.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  we  have  ever  asked  for  any  protection  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. Our  figures  as  given  in  this  paper  may  be  relied  upon  as 
being  bona  fide  and  correct,  as  we  hold  our  personal  and  commercial 
honor  too  high  to  try  to  obtain  any  concessions  from  Congress  or  your 
committee  by  misrepresentations  of  facts  or  figures. 

Davidson  Kubber  Company, 
Per  W.  N.  LocKWOOD,  Treasurer. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

Ardsley  Casino,  DohW  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sihs  :  1  have  been  trying  the  rough  sample  ball  you  sent  to  Willie  Dimn.  I 
consider  the  gutta  as  good  as,  if  not  slightly  better  than,  anything  else.  The  flight 
of  the  ball  is  excellent.  It  withstands  rough  usage  from  iron  clubs  admirably,  and 
when  you  have  got  the  mold  and  the  paint  right,  I  feel  sure  there  will  be  a  great 
demand  for  your  ball.  I  am  going  back  to  England  soon,  and  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  announce  to  golfers  over  there  that  at  last  the  Americans  have  got  a  ball 
that  is  as  good  as  can  be  got. 

Yours,  truly,  John  D.  Dunn  (of  Bournemouth). 


ENDURATED  FIBER  WARE. 

(Paragraph  353.) 
SPECIFIC  DUTIES  SUGGESTED  FOR  VARIOUS  ARTICLES. 

LoCKPOiiT,  N.  Y.,  January  2,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

There  is  a  large  duty  on  most  of  the  materials  (linseed  oil,  wood  pulp, 
and  brass  trimmings)  used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  goods,  making  the 
cost  of  these  materials  fully  25  per  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  similar 
materials  abroad.  Thus  in  making  up  the  cost  of  our  goods  the  items 
appear  as  follows:  Materials,  41  per  cent;  labor,  3G  per  cent;  inciden- 
tals, 23  per  cent. 

With  a  saving  of  25  per  cent  on  materials  and  of,  at  the  least  calcula- 
tion, 50  per  cent  on  labor  the  foreigner  is  able  to  produce  these  goods 
at  a  cost  of  72  per  cent  of  our  actual  cost  liere,  and  in  order  to  protect 
us  against  the  excessive  cost  of  materials  and  our  labor  in  its  present 
compensation  the  duty  on  indurated  fiber  ware  should  be  placed  at  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

While  we  do  not  wish  to  ask  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  duty 
imposed  by  tlie  McKinley  bill  at  35  per  cent  and  which  was  reduced  in 
the  Wilson  bill  to  30  per  cent,  in  order  that  this  i)rotection  may  be  fully 
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secured  to  its,  we  want  a  specific  duty  placed  on  certain  articles  to  avoid 
invoicing  these  articles  at  a  cost  below  their  actual  cost.  Thus  our 
pails  cost  us  $1.85  per  dozen  at  our  factory  to  produce,  and  the  foreign 
pail  under  the  figures  above  $1.34.  We  ask  that  a  specific  duty  of  50 
cents  per  dozen  be  imposed  on  pails;  on  tubs  18  inches  in  diameter  and 
over,  $2  per  dozen ;  on  tubs  less  than  18  inches  in  diameter,  $1  per  dozen ; 
on  spittoons  or  cuspidores,  60  cents  per  dozen;  and  on  wash  basins,  25 
cents  per  dozen. 

Our  ware  has  been  manufactured  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and 
we  have  reduced  the  selling  price  of  the  same  until  now  we  furnish 
excellent  ware  at  a  price  that  competes  with  wooden  ware  of  good 
quality.  The  ware  that  is  imported  into  this  country  from  Germany  is 
made  by  our  processes,  the  secrets  of  which  were  stolen  from  us  by  a 
workman,  and  by  following  the  descriptions  in  the  American  patents, 
copies  of  which  were  secured  by  the  German  manufacturers.  Compe- 
tition from  Japan  is  what  we  fear  most.  Labor  there,  we  are  told,  is 
about  one-tenth  per  day  of  what  we  pay,  and  labor  enters  into  the  cost 
of  our  ware  to  such  an  extent  that  our  case  would  be  hopeless  if  com- 
pelled to  compete  with  Japan.  We  submit  this  to  you,  and  will  furnish 
you  any  further  information  in  our  power. 

United  Indurated  Fiber  Company, 
Jesse  Peterson,  President. 

YTJLCAINIZED  FIBER. 

(Paragraph  353.) 

A  REQUEST   THAT   IT   BE   SPECIALLY  ENUMERATED. 

New  York,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  have  carefully  examined  a  copy  of  the  tariff  bill  and  find  that  "vul- 
canized fiber"  and  similar  i^roducts  are  not  specifically  mentioned 
at  all,  and  the  only  place  where  a  possible  duty  could  be  discovered  is 
under  "  miscellaneous  manufactures,"  in  paragraph  353;  but  the  lan- 
guage is  so  vague  that  unless  the  customs  officers  were  thoroughly 
informed  about  the  article  they  might  not  discover  it.  The  duty  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph  is  "30  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  which  is  not 
sufficient  even  if  the  duty  was  really  collected,  which  it  seldom  is.  As 
it  is  the  experience  of  all  Americans  who  are  familiar  with  European 
methods  that  undervaluation  of  goods  shipped  to  this  country  is  a 
general  rule;  the  extent  of  the  undervaluation  being  only  limited  by 
the  supposed  knowledge  of  the  American  customs  appraisers  of  the  real 
value  of  the  goods.  It  is  my  belief,  and  that  of  others  who  ought 
to  know,  that  in  the  case  of  merchandise  the  value  of  which  is  not  gen- 
erally known,  that  under  the  present  system  of  strictly  ad  valorem  duties 
the  Government  does  not  receive  over  one-third  of  the  duties  intended 
to  be  collected. 

This  is  not  what  was  intended,  and  should  be  changed  not  only  to 
protect  American  manufacturers,  but  also  to  provide  revenue  for  the 
Government. 

Vulcanized  fiber  is  a  strictly  American  product,  and  is  composed  of 
paper  or  paper  pulp  (generally  made  from  old  cotton  rags)  which  is 
treated  by  a  strong  solution  of  metallic  chlorides  until  it  is  wholly  or 
partially  dissolved,  and  then  compressed  into  sheets,  tubes,  and  other 
forms,  the  chemicals  extracted,  the  material  dried,  pressed,  and  finished. 
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In  this  form  it  enters  into  all  branches  of  mechanical  arts,  very  largely 
into  electrical  uses,  as  it  is  an  excellent  insulator. 

The  writer  founded  this  business  over  twenty-three  years  ago,  and 
with  much  labor  introduced  it  all  over  the  world,  doing  a  fairly  remu- 
nerative business.  After  the  exi)iration  of  our  process  jiatents  in  1888 
many  other  parties  started  in  to  manufacture  similar  goods  under 
various  names  (to  avoid  our  "trade-mark"),  such  as  "fiberoid," 
"lamienar  fiber,"  "kartavert,"  "loatheroid,"  "American  hard  fiber," 
"Delaware  hard  fiber,"  etc.,  and  the  com])etition  among  the  various 
manufacturers  has  become  so  keen  that  there  is  no  longer  a  fair  profit 
in  the  business,  and  this  company  is  the  only  one  that  is  able  to  pay  any 
regular  dividends  to  stockholders,  and  those  only  very  moderately. 
Recently  some  parties  in  Germany  have  started  to  manufacture  a  simi- 
lar article,  and  are  offering  it  here  and  in  Chicago  at  prices  less  than 
the  cost  to  American  manufacturers.  This  certainly  is  not  right  and  is 
a  case  of  undervaluation,  or  else  that  they  pay  no  duties  at  all.  I 
would,  therefore,  suggest  the  insertion  in  the  new  tariff  bill  of  a  clause 
specifically  bearing  upon  this  class  of  manufactures  something  like 
the  following,  viz : 

Vulcanized  fiber  and  similar  products,  such  aa  leatberoid,  fiberoid,  kartavert,  and 
parchmentized  papers,  consisting  of  vegetable  fibers  of  all  sorts  which  have  been 
chemically  treated  by  the  various  metallic  chlorides  and  sulphates,  or  sulphuric 
acid,  or  cupro-ammonia,  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

As  the  present  American  manufacturers  have  the  capacity  to  supply 
double  the  existing  demands  for  the  whole  world,  and  are  to-day  not 
making  any  fairly  satisfactory  profits,  they  certainly  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected against  fraudulent  couipetition  in  their  own  country  by  foreign 
manufacturers.  The  German  fiber  is  so  poor  in  quality,  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  sell  any  quantity  of  it  here,  but  their  fearfully  low  quo- 
tations are  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  American  manufacturers.  I 
therefore  request  that  you  will  bring  this  matter  before  your  committee. 
I  may  say  here  that  I  certainly  do  not  believe  in  the  Wilson  law,  which 
neither  protects  our  own  manufacturers  nor  provides  sufiicient  revenue. 
It  needs  revision,  in  a  wise  and  conservative  spirit,  granting  reason- 
able protection  to  such  manufacturers  as  actually  need  it  (notably  the 
manufacturers  of  silk  and  woolen  textile  goods),  and  yet  so  framed  as 
to  furnish  adequate  revenue  for  the  sui^port  of  the  Government,  and 
insure  the  actual  collection  of  the  duties  imposed,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  a  restoration  of  specific  duties  (in  addition  to  ad  valorem) 
wherever  practicable. 

William  Coubtenay. 


SADDLEHY  AIND  nAIi:N^ESS. 

(Paragraph  353.) 

NEW   YORK  MANUFACTURERS  ASK  FOR   A  SPECIAL  ENUMERA- 
TION AND  A  DUTY  OF  SIXTY  PER  CENT. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  9, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  on  bclialf  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  harness  and  saddle  makers  of 
New  York  and  vicinity,  liMjuest  that  tlic  cai)tion  "harness  and  saddlery, 
including  harness  either  in  sets  or  in  parts,  finished  or  unfinished,  new 
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or  partly  worn,"  be  inserted  in  Sehednle  N"  under  the  head  of  "leather 
and  inauufactures  of,"  and  that  the  rate  of  duty  thereon  be  lixed  at  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  no  previous  tariff  legislation  has  the  caption  wliich  we  request  to 
be  inserted  in  Schedule  N  been  used,  nor  has  any  otlier  wording  been 
used  which  will  enable  us  now  to  tell  the  committee,  basing  our  state- 
ments on  the  information  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  how  great  has  been  the  importation  of  foreign-made  sad- 
dlery and  harness.  All  saddlery  and  harness  that  has  been  imported 
has  been  included  under  the  heading  "all  other  manufactures  of 
leather."  But,  as  practical  business  men  and  importers,  we  know  that 
the  bulk  of  the  goods  brought  in  under  the  heading  "all  other  manu- 
factures of  leather"  was  saddlery  and  harness,  and  the  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  show  a  steady  increase  of  importations  under  this 
head  for  the  last  twenty  years  from  about  $10,000  in  1870  to  over 
$500,000  in  1896.  According  to  the  census  of  18'.)0,  there  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  saddlery  and  harness  in  the  United  States  8,033 
establishments,  having  a  capital  of  $38,7122,976  invested  in  their  i)lants 
and  employing  33,505  hands  at  an  annual  compensation  of  $17,578,140. 
These  facts,  we  think,  justify  us  in  our  request  for  a  separate  heading 
in  the  tariff  law  for  the  goods  which  we  manufacture,  and  which  are 
largely  imported  to  compete  with  the  product  of  American  factories. 
The  reason  why  we  ask  that  harness  and  saddlery  "partly  worn"  be 
specifically  described  in  the  tariff  law  is  that  abuses  have  grown  up 
under  existing  law  which  allow  an  evasion  of  the  payment  of  all  duty. 
Importers  have  a  set  of  harness  or  a  saddle  placed  on  a  horse  and  used 
once,  leave  the  dust  and  dirt  as  the  result  of  that  using  on  it,  and  under 
existing  regulations  it  is  admitted  free  as  second-hand  harness.  The 
importer  then  cleans  it  up  and  sells  it  for  a  new  harness,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  really  is. 

Ours  is  a  distinct  business,  and  the  number  of  people  who  are  engaged 
in  importing  our  goods  has  increased  very  much  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  we  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  agree 
with  us  as  to  its  importance  and  will  insert  the  heading  or  caption 
which  we  request  in  the  revised  tariff.  The  class  of  goods  which  are 
imported  under  the  basket  clause,  which  takes  in  all  other  manufactures 
of  leather,  is  very  high,  and  a  separate  heading  would  be  useful  to  the 
Government  in  the  arrangement  of  tariff"  rates  in  the  division  between 
necessities  and  luxuries.  The  class  of  goods  that  come  in  and  compete 
with  our  product  are  luxuries. 

We  think  that  the  request  that  we  make  for  a  duty  of  60  percent  ad 
valorem  on  saddlery  and  harness  is  not  unreasonable.  The  goods  which 
we  manufacture  and  which  are  imported  from  Europe,  principally  from 
Fran(;e,  England,  and  Brussels,  and  which  compete  with  our  product, 
are  harnesses  used  for  coaches,  carriages,  victorias,  four-in-hands,  tea 
carts,  tandems,  and  other  vehicles  used  by  the  rich  for  pleasure  riding 
and  amusement.  They  are  all  handmade,  and  in  making  them  in  this 
country  we  are  at  a  much  greater  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  wages 
than  is  covered  in  the  protection  which  we  ask.  The  average  weekly 
wages  of  a  skilled  workman  engaged  in  this  class  of  work  in  Europe  is 
about  $4,  whereas  we  pay  our  workmen,  at  the  lowest  average,  not  less 
than  $12  a  week.  In  this  country  we  employ  men  only,  but  in  Europe 
women  and  children  perform  a  large  part  of  the  labor  at  a  very  low  rate 
of  pay.  These  goods  can  not  be  made  by  machinery,  so  that  the  contest 
of  competitors  is  simply  one  of  wages.  And  in  addition  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  to  compete  with  foreign  underpaid  labor,  we  are  also 
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made  to  pay  a  duty,  and  in  some  cases  a  high  duty,  on  almost  all  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  we  must  make  our  goods.  The  following  sum- 
mary will  illustrate  this  point: 

Leather,  both  japanned  and  i)]ain,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Hardware,  such  as  is  used  in  trininiin<:;s,  inchidinj;  hits,  buckles,  terrots,  bames, 
chains,  monograms,  and  crests,  citiier  in  hrass  or  silver,  85  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Collars,  an  especial  kind  known  as  the  Kay  collar,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Saddletrees,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Thread,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Felt,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  effect  of  this  unequal  competition  is  having  the  effect  of  either 
driving  American  producers  out  of  the  business  or  of  compelling  them 
to  remove  their  factories  to  England.  And  many  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers of  this  class  of  goods  have  actually  removed  their  plants  to 
England  within  the  last  four  years  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  cheap 
labor  there.  Witbin  the  last  fifteen  years  ten  large  foreign  importing 
houses  have  opened  stores  in  New  York  City  alone,  and  are  fast  obtaining 
a  monopoly. 

And  our  rate  of  duty,  if  granted,  will  not  adversely  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farmer,  truckman,  or  of  any  man  who  uses  a  harness  iu  a 
mercantile  or  agricultural  way.  Only  fancy  and  ornamental  harnesses 
are  imported.  They  are  all  handmade.  The  harness  which  is  used  by 
the  drayman,  truckman,  and  farmer  can  be  made  in  this  country  much 
cheaper  and  better  than  it  can  be  made  in  Europe.  It  is  all  made  by 
machinery  and  with  comparatively  little  or  no  labor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  do  export  harnesses  of  this  kind.  Many  of  the  people  who 
buy  imported  harnesses  do  so  from  a  desire  to  own  an  English  or  French 
made  harness  rather  than  from  a  desire  to  obtain  a  superior  article. 
We  can  make  just  as  good  harness  iu  this  country  as  can  be  made  any- 
where, but  to  do  so,  and  to  continue  to  pay  our  employees  a  reasonable 
compensation,  we  ought  to  have  a  protection  that  will  approximately 
equalize  wage  conditions. 

And  another  evil  from  which  our  industry  is  an  especial  sufferer  is 
the  facility  with  which  undervaluations  can  be  made.  The  industry  is 
conq>aratively  a  small  one,  and  appraisers  are  not  apt  to  be  well  enough 
informed  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  of  this  kind.  And  this  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  the  duty  should  be  placed  on  harness,  in  sets  or  parts, 
finished  or  unfinished.  Only  a  i^ractical  harness  maker  can  tell  just 
what  comprises  a  set  of  harness,  and  we  hope  that  such  a  man  wall  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  appraisement  of  these  goods.  But,  of  course, 
we  understand  that  this  is  a  matter  of  regulation  and  mention  it  here 
only  to  show  that  our  troubles  are  many. 

The  importation  of  foreign-made  harness  has  had  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  industry  iu  this  country.  Many  establishments  have  been 
compelled  to  go  out  of  business,  and  all  of  them  have  had  to  reduce 
their  force  of  em])loyees  and  to  pay  a  lower  rate  of  wages.  And  in  con- 
clusion we  say,  that  we  represent  a  home  industry;  we  have  to  compete 
in  our  maikets  with  the  product  of  foreign  cheap  labor,  cheaper  by  300 
])er  cent;  we  ha\'e  to  pay  a  duty  on  almost  all  of  the  materials  whi(;h 
enter  our  i)roduct,  and  a  higher  duty  in  many  cases  than  is  paid  by  our 
competitors  who  imjjort  the  same  articles  in  the  finished  harness;  we 
are  slowly  but  surely  being  driven  out  of  the  business  by  this  unfair 
comi)etition;  our  product  is  used  exclusively  by  the  well  to  do,  and,  as 
the  Government  needs  more  revenue,  w'C  think  that  in  the  interest  of 
an  American  industry  and  Ameri(;an  labor  the  best  ends  of  all  will 
be  served  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  not  less  than  00  ner  cent  ad 
valorem  on  all  harness  and  saddlery. 
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This  rate  of  duty  will  bring  to  the  Government,  on  a  conservative 
estimate,  not  less  than  $50,000  additional  revenue. 

Afc  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  tlie  manufacturers  of  tine  barness  and 
saddlery  in  the  city  of  New  Yorlc  and  vicinity  held  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel 
January  9,  1897,  thd  foregoing  statenient  vpas  unanimously  indorsed  and  approved 
by  tlieui  and  a  coniinittee  of  three  !ip])ointcd  to  proceed  to  Washington  and  to  lay 
our  gricvauccs  before  the  Wajs  and  Means  Committee. 

Frank  T.  Buuice,  Ckuirman. 
C.  M.  MosEMAN,  Treasure!: 
Edward  Bach,  Secretary. 

The  above  memorial  is  signed  by  the  following:  I.  I.  Stillings,  15(50  Broadway; 
Toni])kins  &  Mandeville,  Newark,  N.  J.;  C.  M.  Moseman  &  13ro.,  128  Chambers 
street,  New  York;  Jordan  Bros.,  652  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  John  Moore  & 
Co..  57  and  59  Warren  street,  Now  York ;  James  Calhoun,  628  Park  avenue,  New  York ; 
W.  T.  Fitzsimmons,  921  Sixth  avenue,  New  York  City;  H.  Aschenbach,  71  Warren 
street,  New  York  City;  Wm.  H.  Balkwill,  312  Lenox  avenue,  New  York;  Edward 
Bach,  1657  Broadway,  New  York;  Robert  Currie,  683  Sixth  avenue.  New  York; 
William  Fawcett,  97  C:iilf  street.  New  York;  Thos.  Fawcett,  125  West  32d  street, 
New  York;  Jacob  Muller,  830  1- niton  street,  Brooklyn;  Wood  Gibson,  222  Fifth 
avenue;  Benjamin  Kerr,  13  East  27th  street,  New  York;  Samuel  Moore,  1616  Broad- 
Avav  ;  W.  E.  Redding,  35  Warren  street.  New  York ;  R.  A.  Randall,  964  Sixth  avenue, 
New  York;  Frank  T.  Burke,  1661  Broadway;  Peter  White,  109  West  39th  street, 
New  York;  James  F.  McDermott,  1664  Broadway,  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, manufacturers  of  fine  harness  and  saddlery. 

AMERICAN    HARNESS    AND    SADDLERY    INDUSTRY    KILLED    BY 
FOREIGN    IMPORTATIONS. 

Brooillyn,  N.  Y.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  manufacture  of  carriage  harness  and  saddlery  has  heretofore 
been  successfully  carried  on  in  this  country  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  had  styles  peculiarly  our  own  and  suited  only  to  American  tastes, 
which  acted  as  a  protection  to  our  manufactures  irrespective  of  tariff 
duties. 

This,  however,  no  longer  exists,  as  within  the  last  few  years  foreign 
agencies  have  been  established  here  and  now  imported  harness  are 
duplicates  of  American  styles  and  manufactured  expressly  for  the 
American  market.  There  are  now  in  New  York  five  agencies  for  the 
sale  of  English  harness  and  saddlery,  with  branches  in  the  other  large 
cities,  and  stocked  with  immense  quantities  of  this  foreign-made  work. 
Our  domestic  manufacturers,  those  who  still  exist,  have  only  left  to  them 
the  alternative  of  giving  up  the  manufacture  and  going  into  the  import- 
ing of  this  work. 

There  is  a  remarkable  contrast  in  regard  to  the  wages  in  this  line 
between  the  workmen  of  this  country  and  those  of  England.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  no  branch  of  skilled  labor  so  poorly  paid,  as  the  different 
parts  of  harness  can  be  and  is  made  in  their  homes,  where  the  women 
and  children  help  and  where  necessity  compels  the  workman  to  take  in 
pay  whatever  the  storekeeper  sees  fit  to  give.  For  skilled  workmen 
when  working  in  shops  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  England  is  $7.50 
per  week,  while  in  this  country  the  workman  receives  from  $14  to  $18 
per  week. 

The  present  tariff  is  30  per  cent,  so  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  those  in  the  manufacture  here  to  compete  with  their  Eng- 
lish competitors.  There  is  nothing  manufactured  that  is  so  exclusively 
a  luxury  and  product  for  the  wealthy  classes  as  fine  carriage  harness 
and  saddlery,  and  it  can  and  should  pay  double  the  present  duty;  and 
even  then  the  foreign  competitor  would  still  have  a  slight  advantage. 
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It  should  also  be  classed  under  a  special  bead  in  the  tariff  schedule, 
and  not  be  classed  as  it  now  is  under  the  "Manufactures  of  leather," 
as  the  leather  work  in  a  harness  is  not  one- third  of  the  (!Ost,  being  the 
smallest  item  of  the  raw  materials  entering  into  its  construction,  the 
metal  work  constituting  the  remaining  two-thirds. 

In  asking  lor  increase  of  duty  notice  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  industry,  but  to  save  from 
destruction  an  old-established  trade  that  is  being  rapidlj^  destroyed, 
and  one  in  which  there  is  employed  only  skilled  labor. 

The  writer  has  been  in  the  saddlery  branch  of  this  business  for  the 
last  forty  years,  employing  formerly  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hands.  Ue 
now  finds  himself  reduced  to  two  only,  with  ])rospects  ahead  of  soon 
being  forced  out,  his  business  at  present  amounting  to  the  repair  of 
English-made  work. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  the  Government  welfare  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  trade,  as  workers  in  it  are  required  in  time  of  war  for  the  cav- 
alry and  artillery  service.  Ko  trade  responded  more  faithfully  to  the 
Government  call  for  men  during  the  civil  war  than  this,  many  of  its 
members  being  veterans  and  now  advanced  in  years  and  can  not  now 
take  up  the  study  of  other  trades. 

The  writer  is  an  honorably  discharged  veteran  of  the  war,  a  member 
of  U.  S.  Grant  Post,  G.  A.  E.,  No.  327,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  Fawcett, 
239  Van  Buren  street,  Brooklyn. 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED   BY  THE    RETAIL   MANUFACTURERS   OF 
HARNESS  AND  SADDLERY  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Owing  to  the* complicated  way  in  which  imijortations  of  harness  and 
saddlery  enter  into  ports  of  the  United  States,  under  the  heading 
"Leather  manufactures,"  we  find  it  impossible  in  the  short  time  alloted 
to  collect  with  accuracy  any  information  which  would  enable  us  to 
furnish  statistics  regarding  such  imjjorts  which  would  be  a  help  to  your 
committee  in  considering  our  request  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff. 

We  trust,  however,  that  in  furnishing  you  with  a  concise  and  truth- 
ful a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  our  industry,  we  will  be 
fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  the  committee.  We  therefore  urge 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  recognition  in  the  i)roposed  tariff  measure 
and  suggest  the  caption  of  "Harness  and  saddlery,''  whi(;h  will  include: 

HaruesH,  either  in  sets  or  in  parts,  finished  or  unfinished,  which  consists  of  sewed 
leather,  with  huckle  or  metal  attachments,  or  any  gold,  silver,  brass,  either  solid  or 
plated,  or  any  other  metals  which  constitute  a  part  or  whole  of  harness,  and  the  rate 
of  duty  to  be  fixed  at  00  ])er  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  kinds  of  riding  saddles  and  bridles,  including  those  for  use  by  ladies,  gen  llenien, 
and  children,  with  the  accomi)anyiug  attachments,  such  as  girths,  stirrups,  and 
leathers,  or  without  those  attachments. 

All  riding  bridles,  complete  or  in  ))arts,  riding  martingales  or  breast  plates,  and  the 
rate  of  duty  to  bo  fixed  same  as  in  the  harness  schedule,  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  shall  include  all  the  above  mentioned,  whether  new,  or  ever  having  been  used 
previous  to  importation,  and  on  a  proper  valuation. 

We  desire  to  say  that  we  are  not  seeking  a  prohibitive  measure  in 
asking  that  the  iiresent  tariff  rate  be  doubled,  as  we  hope  to  convince  you 
that  at  that  rate  of  duty  we  are  afforded  a  chance  of  honest  competition 
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with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  We  have  among  us  manufacturers  and 
employees  who  served  their  apprenticeship  abroad  and  can  testify  to 
the  fact  of  the  fearful  competition  we  must  face  from  that  source. 

If  our  complaint  was  of  such  a  nature  as  competition  between  the 
mechanics  of  this  country  and  those  of  other  countries,  viz,  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  its  provinces,  we  would  have  but  little  hope  of 
any  relief  from  the  present  rate.  But,  gentlemen,  when  we  are  forced 
to  compete  with  child  labor  in  the  manufactories  of  Walsall  and  Birm- 
ingham, England,  from  whence  the  greater  part  of  imported  harness 
and  saddlery  comes,  it  behooves  you  to  consider  the  matter  thoroughly. 

In  the  manufacture  of  fine  harness  and  riding  saddles  we  do  not  use 
machinery  of  any  kind,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  theiini)orted  arti- 
cle. Each  and  every  part  is  fitted  and  sewn  and  finished  by  haiul,  and 
when  we  show  by  observation  obtained  in  working  in  those  factories 
abroad  that  little  children,  boys  and  girls,  are  engaged  at  what  we  term 
stitching  all  the  straps  and  ])arts  of  harness  and  saddles,  and  for  which 
we  employ  men  to  perform  the  same  work  at  a  wage  four  or  nearly  five 
times  greater  than  that  paid  those  children  on  the  other  side  for  the 
same  quality  and  quantity  of  work,  you  can  see  the  justice  of  our 
demand. 

In  justification  of  this  comparison  and  to  further  verify  our  state- 
ments, we  refer  the  committee  to  a  matter  which  occurred  in  the  past 
two  years.  A  manufacturing  firm  in  the  city  of  Boston,  which  employed 
a  vast  number  of  men  and  made  all  its  own  work,  discharged  all  the 
mechanics  in  its  employ,  finding  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  was  inad- 
equate and  afforded  no  opportunity  of  fair  competition,  and  opened  a 
factory  in  Walsall,  England,  where  it  manufactures  and  sends  all  its 
manufactures  to  the  Boston  salesroom.  This  firm  was  so  successful 
with  its  enterprise  that  it  opened  a  large  salesroom  in  New  l^ork  City, 
for  which  it  pays  an  enormous  yearly  rental,  on  the  greatest  thorough- 
fare in  our  city,  and  it  is  quoted,  and  is  a  well  known  f\ict,  that  the 
venture  is  very  successful.  We  positively  assert  that  if  all  the  harness 
manufacturers  of  fine  work  in  this  city  were  to  combine  and  open  such 
a  place  with  our  work  on  sale  it  would  be  an  utter  failure. 

Some  twenty-odd  years  ago,  when  the  writer  begun  his  apprentice- 
ship in  this  city,  an  English  harness  was  a  novelty,  there  being  then 
but  one  importer  who  commenced  to  take  orders  for  the  best  London- 
made  work.  We  might  state  here  that  our  trade  is  the  most  exclusive 
trade  in  the  world,  as  the  work  we  produce  is  used  only  by  that  class 
of  people  who  can  aftbrd  to  keep  carriages  and  horses  for  their  pleas- 
ure and,  as  you  understand,  it  is  a  luxury,  so,  therefore,  the  increase  of 
tariff  rate  on  our  goods  will  not  affect  the  people  using  harness  for  busi- 
ness purposes  such  as  public  conveyances,  business  houses  using  trucks, 
wagons,  or  carts  of  every  description. 

And  since  then  another  firm  of  importers  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  large  business  here,  and  has  further  enlarged  the  same  by  opening- 
sales  rooms  in  Newport,  Providence,  and  Washington.  Another  firm 
has  a  branch  here  and  in  Newport;  another  firm  has  a  branch  here, 
also  one  in  Philadelphia,  in  addition  to  the  New  York  and  Boston  firm 
mentioned  before.  Other  manufacturers  in  this  city  have  been  forced 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  more  than  half  the  number  of  their 
journeymen,  either  to  import  English  manufacture  or  else  impose  addi- 
tional burdens  on  themselves  by  longer  hours  of  toil  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together. 

The  writer,  who  has  been  nearly  six  years  engaged  as  a  manufacturer, 
assures  you  that  if  it  were  summed  up,  his  hours  of  labor  in  those  six 
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years  would  equal  more  than  eight  years  when  employed  as  a  jour 
neyman. 

In  past  years  when  Ways  and  Means  Committees  met  to  revise  and 
make  changes  in  the  tariflf",  we  thought  there  was  no  danger  to  us  with 
foreign  competition,  and  relied  greatly  upon  the  patriotism  of  the 
American  people  to  favor  the  home  market,  as  we  then  looked  u])on 
the  use  of  English  harness  as  a  fad  by  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  leisure, 
which  we  thought  in  time  would  wear  away.  But  alas,  it  was  not  until 
we  were  confronted  with  the  fact  that  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  num- 
ber of  fine  classes  of  carriage  and  pleasure  harness  and  ladies'  and 
gentlemen's  riding  saddles  now  in  use  in  this  country  were  made  in 
Europe  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  ask  the  Government,  in  seeking 
to  devise  a  tariff  which  would  be  fruitful  in  revenue,  to  consider  our 
interests. 

As  we  stated  before,  fine  harness  and  saddlery  are  a  luxury  which 
only  people  with  abundant  means  can  afford  to  indulge  in,  and  the  tax  in 
that  case  would  not  fall  so  heavily  as  if  it  were  a  burden  on  all  the  people 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  We  positively  declare,  in  concluding  our  state- 
ment, that  manufacturers  and  journeymen  have  great  cause  for  fear  of 
the  entire  decadence  of  one  of  the  best  industries  in  this  country  if  your 
honorable  body  will  not  help  us.  We  assure  you  that  at  the  in^esent 
rate  of  duty  things  will  come  to  such  a  pass  that  instead  of  manufac- 
turing tine  harness  and  saddlery  we  will  become  repairers  of  the  foreign- 
made  work,  and  judging  from  the  past,  as  competition  increases  among 
the  importers,  the  prices  obtained  will  be  so  low  for  new  harness  and 
saddles  that  those  using  such  manufacture  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  discard  the  old  harness  rather  than  repair  and  purchase  a  new 
one  in  its  stead,  thereby  depriving  us  of  even  an  opportunity  to  repair. 

We  can  verify  the  foregoing  statements  by  reciting  the  gradual 
decadence  of  the  riding-saddle  industry  in  this  country.  In  former 
years  every  harness  store,  big  and  little,  was  known  throughout  this 
broad  land  as  the  "saddlers."  Why?  From  the  fact  that  each  store 
emi)loyed  one  or  more  men  on  such  work,  according  to  the  trade's 
demand,  but  the  fad  for  English  saddles  became  so  great  while  the 
tariff  was  so  low  it  was  found  cheaper  to  import  the  saddle,  as  the  cost 
for  making  it  here  exceeded  in  labor  alone  the  cost  of  the  saddle  com- 
plete from  abroad,  so  that  now  in  this  great  city  of  2,000,000  inhabitants 
there  is  but  one  manufacturer  who  makes  riding  saddles  to  order,  and 
he  is  forced  to  keep  the  imported  article  as  well.  This,  gentlemen,  we 
hold  up  to  your  committee  as  an  object  lesson  and  why  we  entertain 
such  fear  for  the  harness  industry. 

We  do  not  seek  protection  to  force  up  prices,  on  the  contrary  we  assure 
you  that  with  our  factories  in  their  machine  made  work,  and  the  won- 
derful development  of  means  they  employ  by  the  use  of  machinery, 
affects  the  manufacturer  of  hand-made  work,  that  between  the  latter 
the  competition  is  so  keen  that  our  prices  will  suit  the  most  exacting 
purchaser. 

To  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  disadvantages  we  labor  under,  we 
enumerate  the  details  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  a  fine  harness 
or  saddle: 

(1)  Leather,  both  japanned  and  plain,  is  j)rotected. 

(2)  Hardware,  such  as  trimmings,  either  brass,  silver,  or  other  metal, 
is  protected. 

(3)  Collars.  Special  kind  named  Kay,  and  only  made  in  this  country, 
are  protected. 

(4)  Saddle  housings,  ornamental  chains  in  divers  metals,  crests,  mon- 
ograms, thread,  felt,  buckles,  bits,  and  all  that  goes  to  manufacture 
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harness  or  saddles,  aud  some  of  them  protected  by  the  tariff  far  greater 
than  we. 

If  the  foregoing  is  not  sufficiently  explicit,  we  will  add  that  labor  is 
the  most  expensive  commodity  in  the  completion  of  a  harness  and  sad- 
dle, it  being  nearly  three-fourtlis  of  the  cost  of  production.  That  in 
itself  should  appeal  to  you  without  any  further  statement  as  to  the 
reasons  we  want  j^rotection. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  abuses  existing  aud  will  exist  even  under 
an  increased  tariff.  We  refer  to  the  appraisment  of  imports,  aud  to  that 
end  we  suggest  that  owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  importations  of 
harness  and  saddlery  it  requires  the  services  of  a  practical  mechanic  to 
inspect  and  appraise  such  goods,  and  one  should  be  placed  at  each  port 
of  entry,  viz,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  whose 
duty  would  be  to  properly  examine  each  case  and  see  that  the  same  is 
accompanied  by  an  invoice  which  corresponds  with  the  goods  exam- 
ined. In  explanation,  an  invoice  might  call  for  one  case  of  harness, 
which  would  naturally  imply  one  or  more  sets,  but  which  no  one  but  a 
practical  man  could  determine,  as  parts  of  harness  placed  in  cases  pro- 
miscuously could  be  irregularly  invoiced  and  frauds  perpetrated  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Government  and  those  relying  on  the  Government  for 
protection.  Such  a  man  could  correct  the  abuses  of  falsified  invoices 
by  undervaluations  or  by  tourists  who  have  an  object  while  spending 
vacation  abroad  to  purchase  harness  and  saddles  and  make  it  appear 
that  the  same  has  been  used  by  them,  thus  evading  a  just  duty. 

Gentlemen,  we  only  ask  justice,  and  as  it  is  in  your  province  to  afibrd 
us  relief  we  rely  upon  your  honest  consideration  of  our  statement,  and 
pray  our  endeavor  to  explain  will  be  rewarded  in  your  majority  report 
to  our  Eepresentatives  in  Congress. 

Frank  T.  Burke, 
Of  Burke  &  McDermott, 

1664  Broadicay,  New  York, 
And  representing  the  retail  manufacturers  of  fine  harness  and  saddlery 

of  the  city  of  ^ew  York  and  vicinity. 

COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  MAKING  HARNESS  AND  SADDLES  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 


Kew  York,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Appended  to  this  you  will  find  a  statement  of  the  comparative  cost 
for  the  manufacturing  of  harness  and  saddles  in  England  and  America. 

C.  M.  MOSEMAN  &  Bro. 
HARNESS. 

Comparative  cost  of  maJciug  a  set  of  best  carriage  harness  in  America  and  England. 


Cost  of  leather,  including  patent  leather  and  every  kind  used 
except  in  the  collars 

Cost  of  mountings,  including  hames,  terrets,  hooks,  pad  ends, 
pad  screws,  trace  squares,  housings,  chains,  fronts,  bits,  and 
all  buckles 

Labor,  as  shown  below - -  - 

Shop  room,  gas,  thread,  cutting  out,  and  other  small  items  in 
manufacturing  the  above 

Total 


In  America. 


$28. 00 


35.00 
92.50 


227.  50 


In  England. 


£    s.    d. 
4    10    0 


6    18    0 
6    18    0 


1    10    0 


19      8    0 


United  States 
equivalent. 


$21.  00 


33.90 
31.25 


7.30 
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Wages  paid  for  vmlcinii  a  sef  of  bent  carriage  harness  in  America  and  England. 


Bridles 

Reins 

Llartingales 

Ilanie  tugs  and  bellybands 

Traces 

Cruppers  and  hip  straps 

Coach  pads  and  girths 

Total 

■Wages  paid: 

First-class  harness  maker 

First-class  stitcher 

First-class  riding-saddle  maker 


In  America. 


In  England. 


$15. 00 
5.00 
4.50 
17.00 
13.00 
19.00 
18.00 


91.50 

16.00 
12.00 
17.00 


s.  d. 

2  6 

7  G 

C  0 

12  0 

3  0 
10  0 

5  G 


7      6  6 

15  0 

ir.  0 

1     15  0 


United  State* 
equivalent. 


$5.45 
1.85 
1.50 
7.85 
5.60 
7.30 
6.20 


35.75 

6.10 
3.90 
8.50 


SADDLES. 
Comparative  cost  ofmaling  a  best  gents'  riding  saddle  in  England  and  America. 


Tree 

Pigskin 

Serge  for  panel  and  seat 

Sheepskin  

Cowhide  for  understock,  straps,  etc 

Flocks  for  paddfug,  nails,  and  other  incidentals 

Milking  saddle 

Stirrup  leathers 

Stirrup  irons 

Girth  s 

Incidental  expenses,  shoproom,  gas,  etc 

Total 


3      9    0 


In  England. 

In  America. 

£     «. 

d. 

0      8 

6 

$3.50 

12 

6 

4.50 

2 

6 

1.25 

2 

0 

.75 

8 

0 

2.75 

2 

0 

1.00 

18 

0 

14.00 

5 

0 

2.00 

4 

6 

1.75 

3 

6 

1.50 

2 

6 

1.50 

34.50 


Comparative  cost  of  making  a  best  ladies'  riding  saddle  in  England  and  America. 


In  England.  In  America. 


Tree 

CoTrhide  for  understock,  all  straps,  etc 

Pigskin  

Buckskin 

Sheepskin 

Serge  for  panel  and  seat 

Flocks  for  padding,  nails,  and  other  incidentals 

Making  saddle 

Stirrup  leather 

Patent  stirrup '. 

Girths 

Incidental  expenses,  shoproom,  gas,  etc 

Total 


£■ 

s. 

d. 

1 

10 

0 

$14.00 

14 

6 

5.00 

12 

6 

4.50 

3 

6 

2.50 

2 

6 

1.00 

3 

0 

2.00 

3 

6 

2.00 

1 

18 

6 

24.00 

1 

3 

50 

7 

6 

3.50 

5 

0 

2.75 

' 

3 

6 

30.00 

6      7    3 


64.75 


THE  LAW  EVADED. 

Chicago,  III.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

There  lias  been  a  matter  regarding  the  importation  of  saddlery  goods 
called  to  our  attention  wlii(;li  we  respectfully  report  to  you  for  correc- 
tion, if  the  same  l)e  ])ossible. 

AV^e  understand  that  harness  parts   are  imported  as  leather  at  a 
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reduced  tariff  rate  and  afterward  buckled  together  in  this  country. 
This  reduces  the  import  duty  on  foreign  harness.  It  seems  to  us  any 
harness  parts  imported  should  be  classed  as  harness,  and  the  tariff 
should  be  the  same  on  the  parts  as  on  the  harness,  or  an  injustice  will 
be  done  in  the  matter.  Feeling  it  is  your  intention  to  have  matters  in 
this  regard  correct  we  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  so  that  you 
may  correct  the  same. 

L.   KiPER   &   S<JNS. 


A  CASE  OF  DISCRIMINATION. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  11, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  presilent  for  two  years  of  the  Saddlery  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  during  that  time  had  occasion  to  examine 
the  schedule  on  harness  and  saddlery  in  what  is  known  as  the  McKin- 
ley  bill.  The  act  of  1890  called  for  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  all  linishcd 
harness  and  saddlery  work,  and  the  same  bill  called  for  15  per  cent  on 
unfinished  harness  work,  such  as  straps,  etc.,  and  this  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  manufacturers  or  importers.  Traces  stitched  and  ready  for 
use,  except  punching,  a  harness  or  saddle  with  the  bearing,  etc.,  left  off, 
and  all  parts  of  harness  that  required  scarcely  any  labor  to  complete 
came  in  under  the  15  per  cent  duty  and  competed  unfairly  with  the 
manufacturers  of  harness  and  saddlery. 

Dealers,  such  as  carriage  repositories,  are  known  to  import  parts  of 
harness  in  two  different  ships,  in  two  different  invoices,  and  when  the 
two  shipments  were  received  it  only  required  a  boy  to  buckle  the  same 
together  to  make  a  complete  harness.  This  was  not  only  a  saving  in 
duty,  but  a  saving  of  25  per  cent  in  estimated  value,  so  that  on  a  harness 
complete,  valued  at  $100,  the  cost  under  the  "parts  system"  would  be 
about  $60,  or  a  saving  of  $40. 

Xow,  you  ask  why  we  do  not  take  advantage  of  this  also.  In  answer 
I  will  say  we  are  not  all  so  situated  as  to  purchase  abroad.  What  the 
trade  wants  is  fair  competition,  and  no  discrimination  between  finished 
and  unfinished  work  in  the  saddle  and  harness  importations.  We  are 
assured  if  you  will  have  this  matter  looked  into  by  practical  harness 
men  the  complaint  herein  stated  will  be  plain. 

We  could  give  you  many  examples  wherein  the  foreign  saddlery  has 
displaced  the  home  production  by  illegitimate  dealers,  with  the  aid  of 
unskilled  labor,  the  skilled  i)ortion  having  been  done  before  leaving  the 
foreign  workshop. 

We  assert  that  the  increase  in  importation  of  saddlery,  harness,  etc., 
has  been  very  great,  owing  to  the  unfair  discrimination  as  before  stated. 
Yours, 

D.  S.  Carrick  Saddlery  Compajiy. 


LABOR'S  APPEAL. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  ^6,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  IMeans: 

I,  although  an  employee,  take  the  liberty  to  most  respectfully  address 
you  in  regard  to  my  trade,  the  manufiicture  of  riding  saddles.  I  beg 
to  state  that  since  May,  1893,  the  making  of  riding  saddles  in  New 
York,  where  I  have  been  emph)yed  the  past  ten  years  with  one  man, 
has  almost  stopped,  owing  to  the  importations  by  English  concerns. 
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Tlieyliave  swamped  this  city  with  their  manufactures  iu  this  particular 
liue  to  such  an  extent  and  at  such  low  prices  that  our  employers  are 
unable  to  compete,  thus  depriving  other  employees  and  myself  of  our 
daily  bread.  Cheap  labor  and  material  enables  these  English  firms  to 
manufacture  saddles  in  England  at  a  surprisingly  low  figure,  and  under 
the  present  low  tariff  which  they  have  various  means  of  parti}'  evading, 
they  have  all  the  advantages  on  their  side,  and  can  afford  to  give  20  or 
even  25  per  cent  of  their  profits  to  persons  who  send  customers  to  their 
places  of  business,  thus  drawing  the  trade.  Our  employers  have  to 
import  high-priced  material  from  England  for  the  manufacture  of  first- 
class  saddles.  Besides  paying  duty  on  these  goods,  they  have  to  pay 
at  least  three  times  as  much  for  labor  as  the  English  manufacturers, 
and  therefore  are  forced  by  the  keen  and  unequal  competition  to  reduce 
prices  on  articles  used  by  the  wealthy  only, 

I  beg  you  to  kindly  consider  these  few  i>lain  and  true  facts  in  revising 
the  taritf,  and  raise  it,  so  as  to  enable  our  employers  to  give  us  more  work. 

It  is  really  very  discouraging  to  me  to  think,  if  the  importations  of 
saddles  continues  at  the  present  rate,  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  support 
my  family  in  the  future  by  working  at  my  trade  after  spending  eighteen 
years  of  hard  study  at  it,  not  only  in  this  my  adopted  country,  but  in 
seven  of  the  largest  establishments  in  Europe. 

Chas.  Blteffebt, 
105  East  Fourth  Street^  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

ANOTHER  APPEAL  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  WORKINGMEN. 

West  Somerville,  Mass.,  January  11, 1897. 

COMTVnTTEE   ON  WAYS  AND   MEANS: 

We,  the  harness  makers  of  Boston,  desire  to  lay  before  you  a  fair 
statement  of  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  the  harness  trade.  We 
claim  that  on  harness  and  all  manufactured  leather  goods  there  should 
be  a  tariff  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  here  and  in 
the  countries  with  which  we  are  competing.  England  is  our  principal 
competitor  in  the  harness  line,  and  that  country  pays  as  high  if  not  the 
highest  wages  paid  in  any  European  country.  Now,  we  can  i)rove 
beyond  any  doubt  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  our  country  is  100  per  cent 
higher  than  in  England.  In  other  words,  the  best  men  in  Boston  get 
$18  per  week,  while  the  same  class  of  men  in  London  receive  $9.  And 
this  is  true  with  regard  to  piecework  as  well  as  week  work. 

We  can  prove  this  by  a  comparison  of  a  schedule  of  prices  printed  by 
the  London  journeymen  harness  makers  in  1S75  and  by  one  printed  by 
the  Boston  harness  makers  in  1872.  It  is  claimed  by  free  traders 
that  Englishmen  can  live  cheaper;  that  a  given  amount  of  money  will 
buy  more  there  than  here.  We  grant  that.  We  are  ready  to  admit 
that  the  Englishman  can  and  does  live  cheaper  in  more  than  one  sense 
of  the  word  tlian  we  do.  But  we,  as  Ameri(;an  citizens,  feel  that  we 
live  cheap  enough  now.  We  have  no  desire  to  live  any  cheaper.  It  is 
only  within  tlie  last  two  or  three  years  that  the  need  of  higher  duties 
has  been  made  plain  to  every  harness  maker  in  Boston.  It  was  done  by 
a  sort  of  an  object  lesson,  which  was  so  clear  and  convincing  that  every 
man  trying  to  make  a  living  at  the  harness  trade  saw  the  force  of 
it.  The  obje(;t  lesson  was  as  follows:  Late  in  the  summer  of  1804  the 
largest  manufacturing  harness  firm  in  ]»oston  saw  fit  to  dischai'ge  nearly 
all  its  men.  'V\w,  lirni  employed  about  75  hands  altogether.  The  men 
wondered  what  was  going  to  happen.    They  were  not  kept  very  long  in 
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suspense.    In  a  sliort  time  one  of  the  men  received  an  English  paper, 
and  ill  it  was  an  item  which  read  something  like  this: 

A  large  harness  concern  of  Boston  is  preparing  to  open  a  factory  in  onr  city  for 
the  mannfacture  of  harness  and  leather  goods,  which  it  is  to  sell  in  Boston  and  other 
American  cities,  and  which  have  heretofore  been  made  in  Boston.  We  are  very 
proud  of  this;  it  is  not  only  a  compliment  to  our  mannfacturing  ability,  but  it  will 
be  the  means  of  giving  employment  to  a  number  of  our  people. 

These  are  not  the  exact  words,  but  they  give  the  exact  idea  contained 
in  the  English  newspaper. 

It  was  said  in  the  first  part  of  this  letter  that  the  difference  in  wages 
paid  in  this  conntry  and  in  England  is  100  per  cent  in  the  harness 
trade,  bnt  we  work  faster  here,  we  do  a  great  deal  more  work  in  a  day 
(that  is  when  we  get  it),  than  they  do  in  England.  We  think  it  fair  to 
say  that  two  men  here  will  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  three  men  in 
England.  Were  it  not  for  that,  we  never  would  have  any  chance  with 
them  at  our  present  rate  of  wages. 

And  so  we  think  that  75  per  cent  duty  would  enable  us  to  get  this 
work  which  has  gone  away  from  us  back  again. 

What  we  mean  when  we  say  "harness  and  all  manufactured  leather 
goods"  is  harness  of  all  kinds,  halters,  surcingles,  horse  boots,  and 
everything  in  connection  with  horses,  which  is  composed  principally  of 
leather.     We  also  include  all  bags  and  boxes  made  of  leather. 

We  do  not  know  about  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  for  all  we  know 
that  industry  may  have  protection  enough;  at  any  rate  the  men  in  it 
are  able  to  speak  for  themselves. 

We  notice  in  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  among 
other  things,  the  following: 

The  number  of  those  who  can  be  adversely  affected  by  the  importation  of  products 
from  abroad  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  our  total  ])opu]atiou  that  it  would  be 
both  impolitic  and  unjust  to  persist  in  a  system  of  taxation  designed  for  the  special 
protection  of  their  interests,  at  the  expense  of  all  others. 

There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  that  statement,  so  far  as  our  industry 
is  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  the  consumers  of  imported  harness  pay 
more  for  inferior  goods,  because  they  think  the  imported  article  must 
be  better  than  the  homemade.  If  the  consumer  only  knew  it,  he  would 
fare  much  better  by  buying  homemade  goods.  Unfortunately  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  people  in  our  country  who  think  that  everything 
made  abroad  must  of  necessity  be  better  than  that  which  is  made  at 
home.  The  importer  is  well  aware  of  this  prejudice  on  the  part  of  his 
customers,  and  he  gulls  them  to  the  fullest  extent. 

We  have  all  the  materials,  all  the  facilities,  and  all  the  skilled  labor 
required  to  make  all  the  harness  used  in  this  country,  and  more,  too, 
if  we  only  could  get  a  chance  to  make  it.  At  the  present  time,  and  for 
several  months  past,  there  are  thousands  of  harness  makers  in  all  our 
great  Eastern  cities  idle,  looking  in  vain  for  something  to  do.  In  the 
meantime  tliis  foreign  work  is  being  imported  and  sold  under  their  very 
noses  to  American  consumers. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  send  a  harness  maker  to  represent  us  at 
your  hearings  in  Washington,  but  a  number  of  us  have  not  earned  a 
dollar  for  months,  and  those  of  us  who  are  working  are  on  short  time, 
so  we  can  not  very  well  afford  the  expense.  But  we  feel  sure  that  you 
will  give  this  letter  due  consideration,  and  that  you  will  give  us  the 
amount  of  protection  which  will  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with 
all  foreign-made  work.  We  suggest  that,  if  x>ossible,  you  substitute 
specific  for  ad  valorem  duties,  as  we  think  it  would  be  the  means  of 
preventing  undervaluation  at  the  custom-houses. 

T  H 125 
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We  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  views  herein  contained  express  not 
only  the  views  of  the  Boston  journeymen  saddle  and  harness  makers, 
but  also  that  of  the  harness  makers  and  leather  workers  thronghout 
the  country;  and  also  the  views  of  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
manufacturers  of  harness. 

Geo.  Joscelyn, 
No.  1  Mead  street^  West  Somerville,  Mass. 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES  WANTED. 

New  Brighton,  1^.  Y.,  January  3, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  write  you  respectfully  protesting  against  the  present  importation 
of  harness,  both  made  up  or  parts  of  harness,  the  latter  being  simply 
the  means  of  importing  the  comi>lete  harness  under  another  name,  and 
possibly  less  dut3^  By  reommending  sufficiently  high  tariff  on  the 
same,  we  manufacturers,  our  mechanics,  and  their  families  can  obtain 
a  fair  ]n'ofit  price  for  our  manufacture,  and  not  have  a  standard  harness 
undersold  and  replaced  with  cheap  imported  work,  simply  because  it  is 
imported. 

I  also  suggest  you  to  recommend  a  change  iii  the  matter  of  imposing 
the  duty  from  ad  valorem  to  specific. 

Jos.  W.  Wanty. 


MA^UFACTITRES  OF  PEARL. 

(Paragraph  354.) 

THE  UHION  PEARL  WOUKS,  OF  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y,  SUGGESTS  RATES. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jannary  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  j)earl  goods,  we  humbly  ask 
you  to  consider  the  makers  of  the  same  in  America.  There  have  been 
a  great  many  failures  in  this  industry  during  the  past  four  years,  owing 
somewhat  to  the  hard  times,  which  everyone  has  felt,  and  also  to  the 
lack  of  protection  or  duties  on  foreign-made  goods.  There  is  now  a  duty 
of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactured  pearl,  but  when  you  con- 
sider the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  these  goods  from  the 
rough  shell  in  this  country  and  abroad  and  what  we  have  to  compete 
against  in  the  way  of  undervaluing,  which  we  think  is  being  done,  we 
beg  of  you  to  give  us  a  further  increase  of  15  per  cent,  making  it  50  per 
cent,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  compete  more  successfully  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  make  it  a  specilic  duty,  thereby  making  itimpossiblo  to  under- 
value, and  simplifying  the  collecting  of  all  duties  there  by  making  it 
easier  for  the  customs  to  see  what  the  country  is  entitled  to.  We  think 
importers  of  pearl,  finished  or  part  finished,  should  be  charged  35  cents 
a  running  inch  per  dozen,  thereby  n)aking  it  so  that  an  article  1  inch 
long  would  pay  35  cents  per  dozen  pieces,  2  inches  70  cents,  and  so  on. 
If  we  take  i^earl  table-knile  handles  (or  slabs  of  pearl,  as  some  importers 
call  them  when  part  fmislied),  which  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  imported, 
it  would  seem  the  Ameiican  manufacturer  would  not  gain  anything  by 
changing  from  ad  valorem  to  si)ecin('  duties,  but  when  you  consider  the 
temptation  it  is  for  foreigners  to  undervalue  25  to  50  per  cent,  you  will 
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see  we  would  be  more  sure  of  a  certain  ainountof  protectiou  and  better 
able  to  compete,  wliicli  we  are  now  unable  to  do. 

We  give  below  the  cost  of  pearl  table-knife  handles  in  thir,  country 
and  Europe,  with  the  difference  in  raw  material  (which  is  only  very 
slight,  as  raw  material  is  free),  also  the  difference  in  ad  valorem  and 
specific  duties,  and  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  We  wish  to  make  as  clear  as  possible  our  figures  below,  and 
also  to  say  that  pearl  handles  are  cut  from  a  "white  mother  of-pearl 
shell;"  and  as  the  shells  vary  in  size  so  do  the  size  of  handles,  and  that 
only  one,  sometimes  two,  are  cut  from  a  shell.  We  have  therefore  given 
the  average  size  as  2^  inches,  to  give  you  the  cost  of  material  and  work 
per  dozen,  and  give  the  principal  sizes  imported,  with  prices  here  and 
abroad,  with  duties  added  on  foreign  in  ad  valorem  and  sjieciflc. 


Finished  pearl  handles. 


2-inch 

2i-inch 
Zi-inch 
2f-inch 
3-inch  . 


American 
price. 


$2.00 
2.25 
3.  .50 
4.65 
6.00 


Foreign 
price. 


$1.35 
1.50 
2.60 
3.70 
6.00 


35  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 


$1.82 
2.02i 
3.51 
4.99 
C.75 


35  cents 
per  inch, 
specific. 


$1.95 
2.28J 
3.47 
4.66 
6.05 


Following  is  the  selling  price,  taking  2^-inch  as  an  average  of  all 
sizes,  cost  of  material,  also  cost  of  finishing  here  and  abroad,  with 
wages  paid  for  skilled  workmen : 


Wages  paid  per  day 

2i-inch  handles,  as  average  selling  price,  per  dozen 

Cost  of  cutting  from  shell  (15  dozen  being  a  days'  work) 

.Cost  of  grinding  from  shell 

Cost  of  shaping  and  polishing 

Cost  of  drilling 

Cost  of  assorting,  rent,  and  other  expenses 

Cost  of  material 

Total  cost  per  dozen 


American. 


$4.50 

$1.50 

3.50 

2.60 

.30 

.10 

.30 

.10 

.50 

.20 

.25 

.10 

.25 

.10 

1.60 

1.50 

3.20 


Foreign, 
English. 


2.10 


Showing  a  profit  of  8  per  cent  for  the  American  and  20  per  cent  for 
the  English,  or  the  actual  profit  to  the  foreigner,  after  underselling  us, 
of  12  per  cent. 

There  can  be  from  5,000  to  10,000  people  employed  in  this  country  on 
pearl  goods,  outside  of  making  pearl  buttons. 

Union  Pearl  Works, 
Grand  and  Berry  streets,  BrooJclyUj  JV.  Y. 


COCOA  MATTING. 

(Paragraph  356.) 

THE  GREENLAND  COIR   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  OF 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  ASKS  FOR  McKINLEY  RATES. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  33,  1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means  : 

We  respectfully  request  and  urge  that  the  duty  on  cocoa  matting  and 
mats  be  changed  from  the  present  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorMu  back 
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to  the  specific  duty  of  12  cents  per  square  yard  on  cocoa  mattiuij  and  8 
cents  per  square  foot  on  cocoa  mats,  the  same  as  charged  under  the 
McKinley  tariff. 

At  the  time  the  present  tariff  was  framed  it  was  represented  that  the 
India  made  matting  and  mats,  whicli  is  the  competiticm  that  is  ruining 
the  home  industry  in  these  goods,  were  only  fancy  liigh-priced  goods 
made  by  hand  that  did  not  compete  or  injure  the  trade  of  the  domestic 
article.  Since  the  present  duty  was  enacted,  the  India  factories  have 
been  very  much  enlarged,  new  and  latest  improved  power  looms  put  in, 
and  men  from  this  country  sent  out  to  superintend  th(5  manufacture  by 
coolies,  of  machine-made  goods,  with  the  result  that  the  industry  of 
making  these  goods  in  this  country  is  being  forced  out  of  existence. 
Under  the  McKinley  tariff  our  factory  paid  40  per  cent  more  in  wages 
per  week  than  now.  Sales  were  38  per  cent  more  and  number  of  hands 
employed  30  per  cent  more. 

The  parties  interested  in  importing  this  India-made  matting  and  mats 
are  foreigners,  with  their  largest  interest  and  investments  in  India. 

They  claimed  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  only  be  equal  to  4 
cents  per  square  yard  on  matting,  which  is  totally  insufficient,  while,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  their  entries  at  the  custom-house  show  that  they  only 
pay  2^  cents  per  square  yard;  while  on  mats  they  claimed  20  per  cent 
would  be  1.61  cents  per  square  foot,  which  is  practically  no  protection. 

With  the  jireseut  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  the  India  matting 
made  on  steam  looms  with  cheap  cooly  labor  can  be  laid  down  in  New 
York  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  goods  can  be  manufactured  for  here. 
We  have  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  business,  every 
dollar  of  which  belongs  to  American  citizens.  We  therefore  urge  your 
committee  to  give  us  the  relief  asked  for. 

Greenland  Coir  Manufacturing  Company, 
William  M.  Vanderhoof,  Treasurer. 


USING  ONLY  TEN  PER  CENT  OF  THEIR  LOOMS. 

Boston,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  present  duty  of  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  matting  and  mats  made  of  cocoa  liber  ot  rattan, 
as  per  paragraph  356  of  the  act  of  1891,  under  the  heading  of  "miscel- 
laneous manufactures."  This  paragraph  was  substituted  for  paragraph 
464,  under  the  same  heading,  in  the  act  of  1890,  and  the  result  of  which 
has  been  that  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  in  this  country,  outside 
of  convict  institutions,  has  been  practically  destroyed.  We  were  for- 
merly large  manufacturers  of  these  goods,  but  under  existing  conditions 
we  are  not  able  to  dispose  of  the  product  of  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
our  looms. 

We  therefore  request  that  the  specific  duty  on  these  goods,  as  jiro- 
vided  in  the  act  of  1890,  may  be  restored,  and  believe  that  even  a  very 
casual  investigation  of  the  subject  will  convince  your  committee  of  its 
justice. 

The  imported  goods  are  made  by  the  underfed  and  poorly-paid  native 
labor  of  India,  and  with  which  the  free  labor  of  this  country  can  not 
of  course  compete. 

Wakefield  Eattan  Company, 
C.  H.  Lang,  Treasurer^ 
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ORGANIZED  LABOR  ASKS  FOR  PROTECTION. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  4,  1897. 

COlMiMITTEE   ON  WAYS   AND   MEANS: 

In  tlieir  own  defense,  the  workin<>men  of  the  cocoa  mats  and  matting 
industry  respectfully  present  the  facts  briefly  regarding  the  condition 
of  their  small  and  badly  crippled  industry,  and  beg  your  kind  consid- 
eration in  their  behalf  as  American  citizens. 

In  East  India,  the  cocoa  yarn  from  which  matting  and  mats  are 
manufactured  is  taken  from  millions  of  cocoa  nuts.  The  cost  of  native 
labor  is  a  mere  trifle,  as  the  natives  live  in  the  most  simple  way  in  huts, 
"with  rice  as  their  chief  food,  and  owing  to  very  warm  climate  no  cloth- 
ing is  worn  except  a  small  cotton  covering  about  the  hips.  Their  labor 
can  be  hired  for  3  to  10  cents  a  day.  Here  the  pay  is  $1.50  to  $2.50 
a  day. 

The  manufacturer  and  imi)orter,  Mr.  Small,  who  has  his  home  in  India, 
also  has  an  interest  in  a  large  factory  here,  which  has  been  running  on 
one-half  and  three-fourths  time  for  the  past  ten  years,  but  most  of  the 
time  under  the  tariff  law  of  1890  it  was  run  on  three-fourths  and  full 
time,  thus  restricting  the  importation  of  coolie-labor  goods  and  giving 
as  more  employment. 

In  the  present  law  a  great  injustice  has  been  done  us  as  American 
citizens.  Our  claims  were  ignored  and  the  claims  of  the  importer 
granted.  He  petitioned  for  20  per  cent  and  got  it.  You  need  no  furt  her 
proof  of  the  enormous  profits  in  the  serf  labor  of  India  than  that  this 
importer  paid  the  high  rate  of  duty  under  the  1890  law  and  had  to  com- 
pete with  large  amounts  of  convict-labor  goods  that  were  manufactured 
in  penitentiaries  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  also  sharp  comiieti- 
tion  of  legitimate  manufacturers.  We  submit  the  comparative  cost  of 
production  in  India  and  the  United  States : 

A  roll  of  best  cocoa  matting  in  India $9.00 

Same  quality  in  the  United  States 17.  80 

Total  cost  one  dozen  best  cocoa  mats  in  India 5.  80 

Same  quality  in  the  United  States 12. 51 

Under  a  specific  duty  no  undervaluation  can  occur.  The  rates  of  the 
1890  law  will  give  us  more  employment,  or  if  ad  valorem  is  decided  upon 
it  will  require  50  per  cent  to  give  the  American  industry  a  fighting 
chance. 

D.  J.  CURNEN, 

President  Mat-MaTcers'  Union,  No.  2, 
319  Flymouth  street,  BrooMyn,  N.  Y. 
John  J.  Connolly^, 

Secretary. 

LEAD  PEKCLLS. 

(Paragraph  357.) 

VARIOUS  MANUFACTURERS  OF  LEAD  PENCILS  SUBMIT  A  MEMORIAL 
ASKING  FOR  HIGHER  DUTIES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the  following  reasons  why  the 
duty  on  lead  pencils  in  the  new  tariff  bill  should  be  50  cents  per  gross 
and  in  addition  thereto  30  per  cent  ad  valorem : 

(1)  There  are  no  monopolistic  combinations,  syndicates,  or  trusts  of 
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the  lead-pencil  inannfactnreis.     Tlie  competition,  on  the  contrary,  is 
verj^  keen  among'  tbe  American  manufacturers  and  prices  are  very  low. 

(2)  The  McKinley  bill  did  not  increase  the  duty  on  lead  pencils,  and 
all  previous  measures  of  tariff  legislation,  viz,  Morrison  bill,  ]\lcKinley 
bill,  Mills  bill,  left  lead  pencils  50  cents  per  gross  and  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  in  fact,  the  tariff  established  the  industry  in  this  country. 

(3)  Ten  thousand  people  are  supported  by  this  industry. 

(4)  Foreign  labor  is  much  cheaper  in  this  branch,  and  the  European 
manufacturers  have  imitated  Anierican  machinery  wherever  they  have 
found  it  protitable  to  do  so.  They  adopt,  however,  as  far  as  possible 
the  Swiss  system,  which  means  employment  of  whole  families  at  their 
homes,  thereby  saving  much  of  the  cost  of  production,  as  they  need 
not  furnish  materials  such  as  colors,  coal,  gas,  and  they  save  rent  in 
the  factories.     (Exhibit  B.) 

(5)  If  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  girls  and  women  make  here 
from  $G  to  $7  per  week  and  men  from  $10  to  $15  per  week,  while  in 
Germany  they  get  only  as  many  marks  as  our  dollars  (this  being  about 
one  quarter  as  much  as  they  get  here)  for  the  same  class  of  work,  the 
duty  which  we  ask  for  only  gives  protection  to  the  wages  to  working 
people  employed,  and  is  not  even  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
wages  actually  paid  here  and  abroad.  ISTo  account  is  taken  in  this  com- 
parison of  the  higher  costs  of  a  great  many  materials  used,  of  higher 
rent,  selling  and  general  expenses  here. 

(6)  In  round  numbers,  during  the  past  three  fiscal  years,  the  following 
pencils  in  gross  and  in  value  were  imported  into  this  country,  viz: 


Year. 

Gross. 

Value. 

1894                  

28,  000 
57,  000 
08, 000 

$61, 000 

1895                     

114, 000 

1896                   

130, 000 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  since  the  specific  duty  has  been  taken 
off  by  the  Wilson  bill,  with  onlj^  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  left,  a  steady 
increase  in  the  importation  has  taken  place. 

The  inclosed  cutting  from  official  reports  (Exhibit  A)  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  show,  however,  that  foreign  manufacturers  with 
their  branch  offices  here  have  been  enabled  to  invoice  goods  at  such 
low  figures,  so  as  to  pay  duty  on  the  low  invoice  prices;  and  while  some 
of  the  undervaluations  have  been  found,  unquestionably  a  great  many 
have  not  Ijeen  discovered.  From  the  following  extract  from  a  report 
by  J.  I'aber,  the  German  pencil  raanufiicturer,  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
in  Germany,  where  they  have  all  the  cheap  labor  and  material,  they 
are  desirous  of  having  a  duty  on  lead  pencils  for  protection,  viz: 

The  depression  of  the  lead-])eiicil  industry  can  be  attributed  to  the  low  duty 
imposed  in  Germany  on  pencils  imported  from  abroad.  Tlu'  result  is  that  the  Bavarian 
manufacturers  can  not  coTiipete  with  Austria,  which  undersells  them  in  Ciermany  as 
well  as  in  Austria  and  Ilungaria.  In  Russia,  under  ihe  protection  of  hi.ub  tariff 
duties,  the  pencil  industry  is  thriving  and  increasing,  anil  soon  there  will  be  no 
market  there  for  Bavaria.  In  Nurnberg  factories  have  been  forced  to  reduce  wages 
and  laljor. 

If,  therefore,  the  German  manufacturers  desire  to  be  protected  by 
tariff,  how  much  more  reason  have  the  American  mamifacturers  to 
desire  this,  where  everything  from  material  to  wages  is  considerably 
higher  and  wliere  they  have  to  (contend  witli  all  jjossible  disadvantages. 

(7)  We  inclose  herewith  sami)les  of  i)encils  wliich  have  been  made  in 
China  and  Japan,  and  wliich  unscrui)u]ousIy  counterfeit  and  imitate  our 
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brands;  also,  for  compaiisoii,  samples  of  tlie  g:ciuime  goods  made  here. 
All  outward  appearance  being  the  same,  the  deception  is  only  in  the 
quality,  and  this  can  only  be  detected  by  the  consumer  after  use 
(Exhibit  0). 

Wages  in  Japan  are  known  to  be  considerably  lower  than  for  the  same 
class  of  work  in  Europe,  and  the  industry  in  Japan  having  started  since 
the  Wilson  bill  went  into  effect,  we  fear  after  becoming  established  tliey 
will  be  able  to  import  pencils  to  America  irom  Japan  at  such  low  ligures 
that  under  the  present  Wilson  bill  all  American  pencil  manufacturers 
will  surely  be  seriously  threatened. 

No  ad  valorem  duty  possible  will  cover  this  case. 

We  therefore  petition  your  committee  to  make  the  tariff  bill  read  as 
follows : 

Pencils  of  wood  filled  with  lead  or  other  material,  50  ceuts  per  gross,  aud  in  addi- 
tion thereto  30  jier  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  think  that  inasmuch  as  pencils  are  imported  from  low  grades  to 
very  high  grades,  that  a  mixed  duty  would  be  just  aud  equitable  to  all 
concerned. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Company, 

Louis  J.  Ebckendorfer,  President. 

Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Company, 

E.  F.  Young,  Fresident. 

Eagle  Pencil  Company, 

E.  Beverly  Lenny,  President. 

EXHIBIT  A. 

[Extract  from  report  of  customs  officers.] 

Lead  pencils,  from  H.  Z.  Kurz,  Nnrnberg,  February  22,  1896: 
Ordinary  assorted  colors;  entered  at  2.50,  advanced  to  4  marks  per  gross. 
Ordinary  red  and  blue  pencils;  entered  at  2.50,  advanced  to  5  marks  per  gross 
Add  case. 

EXHIBIT  B. 

[From  London  Engineering.] 

Sir:  Readers  of  Mr.  Earnest  Williams's  much-discussed  book,  "Made  in  Germany," 
may  have  been  alarmed  by  the  statistics  given  in  it,  which  show  how  fast  German 
com2)etition  is  gaining  the  advantage  over  other  countries'  industries.  The  fact  of 
this  overwhelming  progress  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  quite  to  the  credit  of 
German  superior  skill  and  workmanship,  based  upon  a  better  education  at  public 
schools  and  universities.  Mr.  Williams,  at  least,  insists  that  this  is  the  jn'incipal 
reason.  But,  even  if  the  workmen  of  other  nations  were  quite  as  skilled  and  the 
products  of  their  manufactories  quite  as  good  as  those  of  Germany,  the  Germans 
would,  all  the  same,  beat  their  competitors. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  steel  aud  iron  manufacturing  trade,  which  is  qiiite  an  English 
specialty.  How  is  it  that  even  in  this  trade  German  competition  is  growing  dan- 
gerous? Everybody  knows  that  it  is  done  by  the  cheapness  of  manufactured  goods. 
If  two  things  are  equally  well  made,  the  purchaser  will  buy  the  cheaper  one.  How 
Is  that  cheapness  possible?  An  inspectiou  of  a  German  factory  would  easily  explain 
the  matter,  and  the  result  of  the  examination  would  be  the  appalling  fact  that  the 
articles  may  be  cheap  for  the  buyer,  but  dreadfully  expensive  for  the  seller  or  manu- 
facturer ;  that  cheajmess  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  moral  and  physical  streug(  ii 
of  a  nation  by  a  ruinous  and  scandalous  system  of  making  use  to  the  utmost  of  tlie 
time  and  strength  of  the  working  classes.  Would  it  not  be  bettor  that  the  whole 
trade  of  a  country  should  be  ruined  than  to  see  an  immense  proportion  of  its  popu- 
lation reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves?  Look  at  the  British  workuuin,  and  com- 
pare him  with  a  German  of  the  same  class,  and  you  will  see  the  blessings  of  that 
system. 

Let  me  take  the  example  of  a  flax-spinning  factory  in  a  small  town  of  southern 
Germany.  There  are  320  laborers  employed  in  it,  of  whom  110  are  male  and  210  female. 
Among  the  first  are  included  12  boys  irom  14  to  16,  and  among  the  latter  30  girls 
from  14  to  16.     As  regards  wages,  the  men  are  diAided  into  three  classes,  according 
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to  tlieir  age.  Those  aged  from  16  to  20  earn  Is.  6d.;  those  from  20  to  28,  Is.  9d. ; 
and  those  from  26  to  50,  28.  a  day,  or  98.,  lOs.  6d.,  128.  a  week.  A  boy  gets  lid.  a  day, 
or  5s.  6d.  a  week.  The  women,  too,  are  divided  into  three  classes,  not  according  to  ago, 
but  to  the  kind  of  work  they  do.  They  are  aged  from  16  to  40.  The  average  wages 
for  those  doing  rough  work  are  from  is.  to  Is.  3d. ;  for  liner  work.  Is.  to  Is.  4d.,  and  for 
the  finest,  Is.  6d.  a  day.  The  very  best  man  laborer  can  earn  2s.  and  the  very  best 
woman  laborer  Is.  9d.  a  day,  or,  respectively,  128.  andlOs.  6d.  a  week.  These  areshame- 
ful  wages,  considering  the  long  hours  they  have  to  be  at  work,  viz,  from  6  till  12 
o'clock,  and  from  1  till  6  o'clock  in  the  evening — eleven  hours  a  day,  the  wages  for 
one  hour's  work  being  thus,  for  the  best  i)aid,  a  trifle  more  than  2d.  Three  hundred 
thousand  yards  of  twine  are  made  every  day.  From  these  wages  .3s.  are  taken  off 
every  month  for  insurance  against  accidents  and  for  old  age.  The  life  which  those 
people  lead  is  the  most  wretched,  the  food  they  get  is  scarcely  good  enough  for  dogs, 
and  their  morals  are  of  the  lowest. 

The  laborers  in  this  and  other  manufactories  in  the  town  come  from  neighboring 
villages,  and  when  you  consider  that  the  strength  of  a  country  lies  in  a  sound  agri- 
cultural population  and  in  a  sound  family  life,  and  that  thousands  of  peasants  every 
year  are  taken  away  from  the  plow  and  swallowed  up  by  factories,  the  increase  of 
national  wealth  and  the  progress  of  the  manufacturing  trade  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered a  blessing  for  a  nation.  What  is  the  good  of  a  few  thousand  individuals 
becoming  enormously  rich  at  the  exi)euse  and  by  the  misery  of  millions?  Who  is  to 
look  after  the  children  at  home  if  man  and  wife  have  to  work  in  factories?  And 
what  will  the  oft'spring  be  like  of  those  who  do  not  even  get  enough  of  fresh  air? 
Look  at  their  pale,  haggard  faces,  worn  out  by  misery  and  vice.  The  English  laborer 
is  a  free  human  being,  the  German  one  is  a  slave,  a  working  machine.  Woe  to  a  coun- 
try where  those  who  ought  to  be  free  citizens  are  reduced  to  slavery  !  National  health 
is  national  wealth. 

Julius  Weinman. 

Ukacii,  October  SI. 


EXHIBIT  C. 

The  Times  of  India  has  been  discussing  the  violations  of  the  merchandise-marks 
act,  Japan  being  a  leading  offender.  Our  contemporary  says:  "Their  ingenuity  dur- 
ing the  year  under  review  was  mainly  confined  to  the  export  of  pencils,  clocks,  soaps, 
umbrellas,  and  matches,  all  of  which  were  fraudulently  marked.  'The  English  pen- 
cils of  the  Eagle  Pencil  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,'  was  the  inscription  on 
cue  large  Japanese  consignment,  while  an  immense  quantity  of  clocks  bore  the  words 
'The  Waterbury  Clock  Company,  U.  S.  A.,'  whereas  all  of  them  were  made  in  Osaka." 


SLATE  PEISrCILS. 

(Paragraph  357. ) 

VIRGINIA    MANUFACTURERS    MAKE    AN   URGENT   APPEAL    FOR 

HIGHER  DUTIES. 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  January  1, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

Few  are  aware  of  the  fact  tliat  Germaiiy  fumisbes  the  world  with 
slate  pencils,  producing  about  a  million  and  a  half  per  day.  The  pecu- 
liar construction  of  the  slate  admits  of  its  being  turned  into  pencils  at 
a  very  small  cost.  The  German  Government  owns  the  principal  quar- 
ries, which  are  worked  largely  by  wards  of  the  Government. 

Some  years  ago  slate  pencils  were  made  at  Castleton,  Vt.,  two  or 
three  plants  were  started  in  Pennsylvania,  one  at  Lynnport  and  one  at 
Slatington,  two  in  Virginia,  and  at  other  points,  and  also  a  composition 
pencil  factory  in  Tennessee  and  several  other  places,  but  for  various 
causes  the  manufactories  were  discontinued,  the  chief  cause  being  that 
while  the  American  products  were  of  a  superior  quality,  yet  owing  to 
the  German  Government  largely  oMniiig  and  operating  its  own  works, 
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pencils  could  be  imported,  and  owing  to  the  low  duty  on  tliem,  sold 
cheaper  than  they  could  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Neither  the  consumer  nor  the  United  States  Government  have  prof- 
ited by  the  importation  of  these  foreign  goods,  for  the  price  by  retail 
to  the  consumer  has  been  about  the  same,  whether  manufactured  in 
Germany  or  the  United  States,  the  importer  or  jobber  making  the 
difference  in  profits. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  import  duties  has  been  so  small  as  to  but 
little  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  collecting  them.  The  duties  only  aggre- 
gated $11,700.95  in  1891  and  -$18,GS().12  in  1893,  a  truly  insignificant 
source  of  revenue  for  this  Government,  while  the  competition  has,  and 
will  continue  to  stamp  out  an  important  infant  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  at  the  same  time  build  up  a  government  factory  of  a  com- 
mercially hostile  nation. 

Our  revenue  for  governmental  purposes  has  to  be  raised  from  two 
sources,  viz,  internal  revenue  and  from  import  or  custom  duties. 

All  agree  that  the  import  or  custom  duties  should  be  so  laid  as  to 
encourage  our  infant  industries.  Especially  should  tliis  be  the  case 
when  the  consumer,  or  our  children,  get  no  advantage  in  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  the  pencils  used. 

We  do  not  think  it  out  of  place  iu  this  connection  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  Germany  exports  nearly  all  the  slate  pencils 
used  in  this  country  we  are  by  no  means  called  wpon  to  show  her  any 
special  favors  in  this  matter.  She  has  put  an  embargo  on  our  importa- 
tion of  meats ;  has  practically  shut  out  our  life  insurance  companies  and 
other  American  j^roducts  and  enterprises;  and,  indeed,  so  far  has  she 
shown  herself  commercially  hostile  to  the  United  States  that  it  called 
forth  recently  a  special  proclamation  from  our  President  in  order  to 
properly  protect  American  shipping  interests  against  undue  discrimi- 
nation by  Germany. 

There  is  a  very  large  deposit  of  slate  of  the  very  highest  grade  found 
in  Albemarle  County,  Va. 

Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  a  slate-pencil  j)lant  was  started,  which 
found  a  ready  market  for  their  pencils  at  a  paying  price,  as,  owing  to 
the  superior  quality  of  their  products,  they  sold  for  nearly  double  the 
price  of  the  imported  goods,  to  first  hands  upon  their  own  merits,  and 
retailed  at  about  the  same  price  as  others.  But  the  market  would  only 
take  a  limited  amount  of  this  class  of  goods,  and  the  small  amount  that 
could  be  sold  at  this  higher  price  would  not  justify  running  and  the 
managers  had  to  shut  down,  throwing  150  persons  out  of  work  in  the 
Virginia  factories  alone. 

About  seven  years  ago  a  new  company  was  organized  and  a  second 
plant  was  started  with  ample  capital  to  press  the  business,  but  they 
encountered  the  same  trouble  that  their  neighbors  were  having. 

Each  of  these  companies  found  that  they  had  in  abundance  the  finest 
quality  of  slate  in  the  world  fur  pencils,  and  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
tlie  "soapstone  slate  pencil." 

Tiiere  was  no  doubt  about  the  excellent  quality  and  abundance  of 
the  slate,  or  of  the  perfect  pencil  they  manufactured,  and  we  would  be 
now  conducting,  successfully,  a  paying  enterprise,  but  for  the  compe- 
tition of  foreign  goods  imported  without  adequate  duties. 

After  sinking  about  $50,000  in  operating  their  plant,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  succumb  to  foreign  conqietition  and  close  their  factories,  thus 
leaving  a  valuable  lot  of  machinery  to  go  to  ruin. 

The  annual  consumption  of  slate  iiencils  in  the  United  States  is 
about  10,000  eases  with  10,000  i)oncils  to  the  case. 
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The  McKinlej'  tariff"  1)111  oiijiiually  propose  to  place  a  duty  of  12  cents 
per  gross  on  slate  pencils.  But  by  the  statement  of  a  large  im])ortiug 
conceru  that  there  were  no  slate  pencils  made  in  the  United  States  to 
in-otect,  the  duty  was  cut  down  to  4  cents  per  gross. 

We  think  that  this  was  intended  to  read  4  cents  per  100,  as  all  slate 
j)encils,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  are  not  put  up  by  the 
gross,  but  are  put  uj)  100  in  a  box  and  100  boxes  to  the  case,  and  are 
thus  quoted  and  sold  to  the  trade.  The  exception  to  this  being  a  few 
that  are  put  up  in  small  packages,  such  as  those  packed  in  the  "scliol- 
ars'  companions,"  etc. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  these  importers  mislead  the  committee  by 
stating  that  there  were  then  no  manufactories  in  the  United  States  to 
protect,  though  as  stated  above  there  were  several  plants  in  the  United 
States — two  that  we  know  of  in  Virginia — were  then  in  operation. 

As  above  stated,  the  annual  consumption  of  slate  pencils  in  the 
United  States  is  about  10,000  cases.  Of  this  amount,  under  the  o])era- 
tion  of  the  McKinley  Act,  there  were  imported  in  1891,  about  4,224 
cases,  and  by  1893  it  had  increased  nearly  one  half,  or  to  0,227  cases, 
the  balance  being  made  in  this  country;  but  due  to  the  inadequacy  of 
protection  afforded,  the  Victories  in  the  United  States,  one  after 
another,  were  compelled  to  close.  The  duty  under  the  McKinley  Act 
at  4  cents  per  gross  was  $2.80  i)er  case,  and  it  was  still  further  reduced 
in  the  Wilson  Act  to  about  70  cents  per  ease,  with  the  effect  that  in 
189G  all  the  slate-pencil  factories  in  the  United  States  are  shut  down. 

The  reasons  that  it  is  so  difficult  for  our  plants  to  compete  with  (ier- 
mans  is  found  in  not  only  the  reasons  already  stated  but  also  to  the 
facts  that  the  German  slate  is  harder,  their  labor  is  not  so  well  paid  as 
ours,  and  the  character  of  our  stone  is  softer  and  does  not  stand  so  well 
the  necessary  pressure  of  the  machinery,  and  therefore  is  much  costlier 
to  manufacture  into  pencils. 

Under  the  McKinley  Act  it  costs  to  ])roduce  and  market  in  this 
country  the  first-class  6  inch  slate  pencils,  which  is  the  standard  length 
from  Germany,  $6.80  to  $7  per  case,  while  the  first-class  American  slate 
pencils  cost  to  i)ut  it  in  our  market  about  $10.50  to  $11  per  case. 

The  Virginia,  or  "soapstone  slate  pencil,"  does  not  scratch  the  slate, 
while  many  of  the  imported  pencils  badly  scratch  the  slate  and  are  often 
uneven  in  their  composition.    The  same  applies  to  slate  pencils  in  wood. 

We  claim  that  while  the  American  slate  pencils  costs  the  manufac- 
turer more  to  perfect  and  market  it,  yet  it  is  of  a  very  superior  quality 
and  costs  the  consumer  about  the  same  retail  price;  that  the  duty  is  now 
so  low  on  it  as  to  practically  to  produce  little  or  no  revenue  to  the  United 
States  Government,  and  that  unless  a  very  considerable  increase  is  made 
in  the  duty  it  will  continue  to  preclude  our  citizens  from  investing  their 
capital  in  the  develoi)ment  of  this  important  industry;  and  while  we 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best  quality  of  slate  in  the  world,  and 
more  than  anijile  to  supply  the  entire  demand  of  10,(100  cases  annually 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  yet  all  our  present  plants  must  remain 
idle  and  no  new  ones  will  be  started  up,  for  capital  will  not  embark  in 
such  risky  enterprises,  and  our  slate  will  be  worthless. 

In  view  of  the  above-stated  facts,  we  feel  justified  in  asking  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  of  tariff  rates: 

SCUKDULE  or  TARIFT  RATES  ASKED  FOR. 

On  slato  ])<!ncil8  a  specific  duty  r>i'  not  less  than  10  cents  ])cr  100. 
Oil  ])encil8,  wood,  filled  with  slato  or  other  con)position  lor  Avritiny  on  the  slate,  a 
specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  100. 

On  composition  slate  pencils  a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  per  100. 
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And  an  ad  valorem  duty  ou  cases  and  boxes  for  shipping  pencils,  as  well  as  for  small 
boxes  or  "scholars'  companions"  for  holding  pencils,  as  these  enter  largely  in  the  cost 
of  marketing  pencils. 

Also  for  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  1,000  on  slate  prepared  to  manufacture  wood 
pencils  lilled  with  slate. 

L.  W.  Cox  &  Co., 
Sticcesfior  to  Monticello  Soapstone  State  Company. 
Virginia  Slate  Pencil  Company, 

Successor  to  the  Albemarle  Slate  Company. 


PIPES  a:n^d  pipe  bowls. 

(Paragraph  359.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  ROSS,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 

Mr.  Eoss  said:  Mr.  Chairmau  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  I 
appear  in  tlie  interest  of  smolders'  articles,  and  especially  clay  pipes. 
We  are  about  being  driven  out  of  the  business,  like  a  great  many  more, 
aud  the  cost  is  what  I  want  to  speak  of.  The  cost  of  making  a  gross 
of  pipes  in  this  country  is  about  35  cents.  I  believe  the  cost  for  the 
same  pipes  in  Great  Britain  is  about  20  cents.  I  am  not  so  certain 
about  the  cost  in  Holland,  but  I  know  they  are  sold  there  for  about  9 
to  10  cents,  so  they  must  cost  even  less  there.  In  Germany  the  cost  is 
somewhere  between  these  two  figures. 

We  have  a  protection  at  the  present  time  of  10  jier  cent  on  pipes 
valued  at  not  more  than  50  cents  per  gross.  This  makes  a  protection 
of  about  1  cent  on  Holland  pipes.  So  if  this  is  not  changed  we  will 
certainly  have  to  go  to  Holland  or  some  place  else. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  was  the  duty  by  the  McKinley  bill"? 

Mr.  Koss.  Fifteen  cents  per  gross,  specific  duty,  and  that  is  what  I 
am  advocating  now. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  there  been  a  large  increase  in  the  importation  of 
clay  i)ipes  under  the  law  of  1S94? 

Mr,  Koss.  I  think  the  importation  has  decreased  on  account  of  the 
dullness  of  business. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  wholesale  price? 

Mr.  Eoss.  The  effect  upon  the  wholesale  price  of  these  cheapest  pipes 
is  that  they  have  increased,  simply  because  there  is  less  competition 
with  the  importation— that  is,  in  Philadelphia  especially,  and  there  is 
no  competition  with  domestic  pipes. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  a  man  wants  to  buy  a  clay  pipe  at  retail  now,  what 
does  it  cost  him? 

Mr.  Eoss.  One  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  same  as  before? 

Mr.  Eoss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  the  benefit  does  not  come  to  the  workman,  but  the 
wholesaler? 

Mr.  Eoss.  The  dealers  and  the  revenue  would  be  increased  from  that 
source,  but  there  would  be  no  increase  in  price. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  importation  in  the  last 
year  ? 

Mr.  Eoss.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  was  less  imported  this  year  than  in  1893? 

Mr.  Eoss.  I  am  so  informed  by  some  of  the  importers. 
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Since  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  bill  the  business  has  been  gradually 
decaying-,  and  in  a  short  time,  under  the  same  conditions,  will  altogether 
cease  to  exist. 

The  Wilson  bill  reduced  the  import  duty  from  15  cents  specific  to  10 
per  cent  valorem,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  some  of  the  fac- 
tories have  been  closed  uj),  and  all  of  the  others  have  been  running  on 
short  time  and  at  reduced  wages.  The  worlc  has  been  driven  to  Euro- 
l)ean  factories  and  the  country  is  flooded  with  European  goods.  There 
has  been  less  revenue  derived  from  that  source,  and  the  consumer  has 
received  no  benefit  by  the  change.  Pat  still  has  to  pay  his  penny  for 
his  pipe,  whether  the  tarifl"  is  high  or  low. 

Of  the  immense  quantity  of  pipes  used  in  this  country  there  is  not 
10  per  cent  manufactured  here;  not  for  the  want  of  knowledge  or  skill 
in  the  business,  nor  for  the  want  of  the  right  material  to  work  with, 
but  from  an  unhealthy  condition  caused  through  legislation. 

We  would  therefore  ask  that  the  duty  be  changed  from  ad  valorem 
to  specific,  and  that  the  duty  be  not  less  than  15  cents  per  gross  specific 
on  all  common  clay  pipes,  as  in  the  McKinley  bill.  Fifteen  cents  would 
no  more  than  cover  the  difierence  in  cost  of  the  cheapest  grades,  and 
in  other  kinds  would  not  near  cover  it.  Fifteen  cents  on  144  pipes 
would  make  no  difference  in  cost  to  the  consumer,  but  would  increase 
the  revenue  from  that  source. 

We  would  further  add  that  to  increase  the  percentage  of  ad  valorem 
duty  would  be  of  little  real  value  to  us,  as  the  pipes  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  are  at  such  a  low  figure.  We  have  no  desire  to  have  a  duty  to 
get  any  monopoly,  but  simply,  as  humble  citizens,  that  we  may  have  a 
fighting  chance  to  earn  our  daily  bread. 

RATES  RECOMMENDED. 

New  York,  Jannary  2,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  industry  of  manufacturing  smokers'  articles  has  been  treated  as 
follows:  In  1883  we  had  a  protection  of  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 
$1.50  per  gross  specific  duty  on  all  pipes  and  pipe  bowls.  This  was 
cut  down  to  70  per  cent,  and  under  the  present  tarifi"  to  50  per  cent  and 
no  specific  duty. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete 
with  the  hand  labor  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  wooden  pipes  used  in 
large  quantities  in  this  country,  over  80  per  cent  of  which  are  imported. 
We  therefore  respectfully  submit  the  following  change  of  schedule: 

On  all  woodeu  pipes  and  pipe  bowls,  50  per  cent  and  $1.50  per  gross. 

On  all  other  pipes,  liijte  bowls,  and  smokers'  articles,  not  si)ecially  provided  for, 
includinf,^  cigar  and  cigarette  holders,  books,  pouches,  cigarette  paper,  cases,  covers, 
fuses,  ligliters,  etc.,  50  i)er  cent  ad  valorem. 

C  mmon  clay  pipes  were  reduced  by  the  Wilson  bill  to  10  per  cent, 
which  you  will  agree  is  no  protection  and  virtually  no  revenue.  Tlie 
duty  was  cut  down  simply  as  a  i>rctense  to  give  a  poor  man  a  i)ipe  for 
a  cent.  They  cost,  including  freight,  without  duty,  about  .'JO  cents  per 
gross,  and  thcrefc^rc  can  stand  at  least  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  i)er 
gross  and  still  enable  the  poor  man  to  get  his  pipe  for  a  cent.  If  this 
should  not  meet  your  views  you  may  drop  the  schedule  on  clay  pipes 
entirely,  and  they  would  then  (M)me  in  under  the  S(;hedule  "On  all 
other  i)i])es  and  smokers'  articles,"  and  would  pay  50  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem and  thereby  yield  a  proper  revenue.     Under  the  i^resent  tarifi 
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neither  the  consumer  nor  the  Government  derives  the  desired  benefit, 
but  the  dealer  only. 

Chiy  is  found  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  common  clay 
pipes,  if  properly  protected,  could  easily  be  made  here,  thereby  giving 
considerable  employment  in  dilierent  fiectious  of  the  country,  as  here- 
tofore. 

Wm.  Demuth  &  Co. 

THE  DUTY  ON  COMMON  CLAY  PIPES  SUFFICIENT. 

New  York,  January  5, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  to  address  you  with  reference  to  paragraph  359,  Schedule  N., 
sundries,  in  the  tariff  act  of  August  28, 1894,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Pipes,  pipe  bowls,  of  aU  materials,  and  all  smokers'  articles  whatsoever,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  including  cigarette  books,  cigarette-book  covers, 
pouches  for  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  and  cigarette  paper  in  all  forms,  fifty  per 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  common  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls,  made  wholly  of 
clay,  valued  at  not  more  than  fifty  cents  per  gross,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Prior  to  the  tariff  bill  of  1883,  the  duty  on  tobacco  pipes  and  bowls 
was  75  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  $1.50  per  gross  specific.  By  the  act 
of  1883  this  duty  was  changed  to  70  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the 
specific  duty  dropped.  Under  the  act  of  1894  this  duty  was  changed 
to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  you  will  notice,  which  has  made  it  nearly 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  of  wood  pipes  in  this  coun- 
try to  compete  in  a  great  many  lines  of  these  goods,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  lower  grades  of  briar  pipes,  which  in  Europe  are 
made  by  pauper  and  farm  labor.  Owing  to  this  ruinous  competition, 
this  industry  has  suffered  very  much  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  different  manufacturers  have  struggled  along,  keeping  their  fac- 
tories running  with  a  very  small  force,  on  curtailed  time,  and  consider- 
ably reduced  wages,  while  during  this  time  very  large  quantities  of 
these  goods  have  been  imported.  We  therefore  request,  in  the  names 
the  thousands  of  workmen  and  their  familes,  and  in  view  of  the  large 
capital  invested  in  this  industry,  that  you  restore  at  least  the  specific 
duty  of  $1.50  per  gross,  in  addition  to  the  present  rate  of  the  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  wood  pipes,  bowls,  etc.,  as  scheduled  in 
paragraph  359. 

The  duty  on  common  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  made  wholly  of 
clay,  valued  at  not  more  than  50  cents  per  gross,  we  would  respectfully 
advise  as  being  sufficient,  and  these  goods  do  not  come  in  competition 
to  any  extent  with  American  manufactures. 

Kaufmann  Bros.  &>  Bondy. 


IN  BEHALF   OF  THOUSANDS   OF  WORKMEN. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Previous  to  the  act  of  1883  the  duty  on  wood  tobacco  pipes  and  bowls 
was  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  $1.50  per  gross,  which  at  that  time  was 
changed  to  70  per  cent  and  no  specific  duty,  and  again  under  the 
Wilson  bill  reduced  to  the  present  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
rendering  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  of  this  country 
to  compete  in  many,  especially  the  lower  grades  of  goods,  which  are 
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produced  in  Europe  by  pauper  and  farm  labor.  In  consequence,  this 
industry  lia.s  sufitered  badly  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  various 
manufacturers  have  struggled  to  keep  their  factories  open  with  a  small 
force  of  hands  on  short  time  and  considerably  reduced  wages. 

We  therefore  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  thousands  of  workmen  and 
their  families  and  the  large  capital  invested  in  the  wood  pii)e  factories, 
to  restore  the  much-needed  $1.50  per  gross  in  addition  to  the  present 
rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wood  pipes  and  bowls. 

Leonard  Nax. 


AMERICAN  AND  GERMAN  WAGES. 

Beooklyn,  K  Y.,  January  11, 1897. 

COIVOIITTEE   ON  WAYS   AND   MEANS: 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  ditferencein  wages  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  among  those  engaged  in  making  pipes. 

In  Germany  a  man  gets  9  cents  for  making  a  gross  of  pipes  aud  a 
woman  finisher  gets  2  cents  for  a  gross.  Men  working  time  work,  such 
as  potting,  packing,  and  burning  the  aforesaid  pipes,  receive  50  cents 
jier  day. 

In  the  United  States  a  man  gets  25  cents  per  gross  for  making,  and  a 
woman  finisher  receives  7  cents  for  finishing  a  gross.  Time  workers, 
such  as  potting,  packing,  and  burning,  receive  $1.25  per  day. 

Andrew  D.  Hunter. 


MEMORIAL   SUBMITTED  BY  THE   UNITED  AMERICAN  CLAY-PIPE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Seeing  that  you  are  forming  a  new  tariff  bill,  we  would  like  to  sub- 
mit the  following  argument  in  behalf  of  the  clay  tobacco-pipe  industry 
of  this  country.  Since  the  Wilson  bill  became  a  law  our  trade  has 
decreased  50  per  cent,  thereby  causing  the  men  to  be  thrown  in  com- 
petition with  other  labor.  The  above-mentioned  bill  reduced  common 
clay  pipes  from  15  cents  per  gross  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  which  has 
placed  us  nominally  on  the  free  list,  and  has  almost  effectually  crushed 
our  industry,  and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  with  us  that  the  pipe 
industry  of  this  country  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  a  few  years 
under  the  present  duties;  therefore  we  appeal  to  you  to  save  us  from 
such  an  overwhelming  calamitj',  and  would  beg  to  i^resent  for  your 
imi)artial  consideration  the  following  arguments: 

(1)  By  granting  our  request  that  the  duty  shall  be  no  less  than  25 
cents  per  gross,  you  would  not  only  protect  American-made  goods,  but 
would  do  so  at  no  extra  cost  to  the  consumer,  the  cost  now  being  the 
lowest  within  the  lowest  medium  of  our  currency,  namely,  1  cent  each 
for  those  in  most  general  use. 

(2)  By  increasing  tlie  import  duty,  and  thus  in  some  degree  discour- 
aging the  imi)ortation  of  foreign-made  pipes,  this  line  of  manufacture 
would  be  greatly  stimulated  in  this  country,  and  there  would  naturally 
spring  u])  factories  f<u-  their  production  in  regions  in  which  they  could 
not  now  exist,  and  which  are  at  present  reached  oidy  by  foreign  goods. 
This  is  true  of  the  entire  South,  the  nearest  home  factories  to  that 
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portion  of  tlie  country  being  situated  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  if  we 
produced  (»0  per  cent  of  what  is  consumed  in  tlie  United  States,  which 
is  uruler  the  average  consumption  of  all  other  products  in  the  United 
States,  there  would  be  em])loymeut  for  thousands. 

(3)  In  $1  worth  of  pipes  there  is  88  per  cent  of  labor  and  12  per  cent 
of  material. 

(4)  We  advocate  specific  duties  for  the  reason  that  in  Europe  there 
are  so  many  different  patterns  of  common  clay  pipes,  and  that  they  cost 
all  the  way  from  1  to  15  cents  per  gross  extra  for  making  the  different 
patterns,  and  there  are  numerous  patterns  which  none  but  a  practical 
mechanic  (jould  tell  that  there  was  any  extra  value  attached  to,  and  they 
all  come  assorted  in  one  case.  Therefore  we  respectfully  ask  that  the 
form  of  duty  be  changed  from  ad  valorem  to  specific,  and  that  the  said 
duty  be  not  less  than  25  cents  per  gross,  specific. 

The     United    American    Clay    Tobacco    Pipe    Employers' 
AND  Employees'  Association  op  the  United  States. 

Andrew  D.  Hunter, 

Secretary. 
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(Paragraph  361.) 

SPECIFIC  RATES   SUGGESTED   BY  THE   WINTER    &   BALL   MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY,  OF  JERSEY  CITY. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  workers  of  wood,  desire  your  attention  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  present  duty  on  manufactures  of  wood;  more  particu- 
larly to  the  duty  on  umbrella  and  parasol  sticks  and  handles,  also 
walking  canes.  The  present  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  so  low 
as  to  entirely  prevent  the  making  of  the  better  kind  of  goods,  and 
very  considerably  displaces  the  cheaper  and  medium  goods  of  our  home 
manufacturers. 

The  goods  are  undoubtedly  largely  undervalued  in  the  invoices,  nor 
can  appraisers  prevent  it  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  styles, 
materials,  and  prices. 

They  are  made  from  all  kinds  of  material — from  horn,  ivory,  pearl 
shell,  bone,  celluloid,  and  all  kinds  of  wood  in  all  forms.  Many  also  are 
richly  mounted  with  sdver  ami  other  metals.  Large  numbers  are  works 
of  art  made  as  handles,  hooks,  nobs,  and  other  ornaments  hand  painted 
on  china,  and  dresden  ware,  oflferiiig  large  opportunites  for  under- 
valuation. 

Many  of  these  goods  are  articles  of  luxury,  and  should  pay  more 
duty  to  the  Government,  and  incidentally  afford  better  protection  to 
home  labor. 

Nearly  all  the  cost  of  the  goods  is  from  labor,  and  the  ditterence  in 
the  cost  of  that  grade  of  labor  employed  abroad  or  paid  in  the  United 
States  is  from  100  to  150  per  cent. 

In  these  and  other  considerations,  we  submit  that  in  addition  to  the 
present  duty,  there  be  added  a  special  charge  of  $1  per  100  on  all 
umbrella  and  parasol  sticks  and  handles  and  walking  canes  invoiced 
at  50  cents  per  dozen;  over  50  cents  and  under  75  cents  per  dozen, 
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$1.50  per  100;  over  75  cents  and  under  $1  per  dozen,  $2  per  100;  over 
$1  per  dozen  and  under  $1.50,  $3  per  100;  and  all  over  $1.50  per  dozen, 
$4  per  100. 

Winter  &  Ball  Manufacturing  Company, 

F.  W.  Winter,  Secretary. 


PHTT^TEKS'  EOLLER  C0MP0STTT0:N^. 

MANUFACTURERS  ASK  FOR  A  HIGHER  RATE  OF  DUTY. 

New  York,  Bccemher  31,  189 G. 
CoivniiTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned,  a  corjioration  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  printers'  rollers  and 
printers'  roller  composition  (used  by  printers  where  they  want  to  make 
their  own  rollers)  present  the  following  state  of  facts: 

The  company  has  a  large  trade  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  country 
at  large,  extending  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Great  Lalvcs  and  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  has  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  expensive  plant, 
and  uses  in  its  business  large  quantities  of  high-grade  glues  and  refined 
glycerin,  both  domestic  and  imported.  That  the  duty  on  the  imported 
glue  is  25  per  cent  and  on  the  glycerin  is  3  cents  per  pound,  equal  at 
present  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent;  that  there  are  other  manufacturers 
in  nearly  every  large  city  engaged  in  the  same  business  and  many 
thousands  of  dollars  of  capital  are  invested  and  many  thousands  of 
dollars  paid  out  to  glue  and  glycerin  manufacturers  and  as  wages  to 
workingmen.  That  there  is  imiwrted  into  this  country  thousands  of 
I)Ounds  of  roller  composition  made  in  Europe  and  ijaying  only  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent,  which  is  less  than  the  duty  charged  on  the  raw  materials 
of  glue  and  glycerin,  from  which  its  material  is  made,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  raw  materials  in  this  country  and 
also  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  finislied  product;  therefore,  the  under- 
signed prays  that  the  duty  on  printers'  roller  composition  bt'.  fixed  at 
the  specific  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound  in  any  new  tariff  law  or  by 
amendment  to  the  tariff  law  now  in  force. 

Bingham  Brothers  Company, 
Herbert  M.  Bingham, 

President. 

Similar  communications  were  received  from  O.  J.  Margrie,  of  New 
York  City;  Charles  W.  Crutsinger,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.j  Wild  «&  Stevens, 
of  Boston,  and  others. 


MTSCELLA^^EOITS  IVIATTEES. 

STATEMENT    OF    HON.    JOHN    B.    CORLISS,    A    REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  THE   STATE  OF   MICHIGAN. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 
Mr.  Corliss  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  represent,  it  seems  to  mo,  a  (listri(;t  that  is  suffering  the  greatest  from 
the  evil  effects  of  the  Wilson  bill,    1  desire  to  speak  about  a  few  impor- 
tant interests  that  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  present  in  addition  to  the 
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statistics  I  file.  We  have  one  of  the  largest  manufiicturing  interests 
of  tobacco  in  the  country,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  leading  manufactur- 
ers of  my  city  two  weeks  ago  I  was  appealed  to  to  ask  that  the  law  be 
so  made  as  to  enable  the  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  to  be  honest  men.  They  say  that  under  the  present  law  they 
are  forced  to  be  dishonest  in  order  to  manufacture  tobacco.  Under  the 
present  law  the  duty  on  wrappers  is  $1.50  in  boxes  or  bales  if  it  is 
Sumatra  wrapper. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  mean  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  or  do  you  mean 
manufacturers  making  cigars? 

Mr.  Corliss.  Makers  of  cigars  and  manufacturers  of  tobacco  also. 
The  filler  comes  in,  if  in  bales,  at  35  cents  per  pound.  Eighty-five  per 
cent  of  all  of  the  tobacco  wrappers  or  tillers  that  come  in  this  country 
to-day  are  brought  in  under  the  35-cent  duty. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  are  speaking  about  Havana  importations. 

Mr.  Corliss.  I  am  speaking  about  the  wrappers  and  fillers 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  all  importations? 

Mr.  Corliss.  Of  all  importations  of  that  character.  The  execution 
of  the  bill  is  of  such  character  as  to  enable  certain  importers  and  manu- 
facturers to  secure  their  wrappers  at  35  cents  a  pound,  while  the  little 
fellows,  the  honest  men,  are  compelled  to  pay  $1.50  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  as  it  exists  now  allows  15  per  cent  of  each 
package  to  be  wrapper. 

Mr.  Corliss.  I  believe  so.  These  men  appealed  to  me  as  a  body  to 
ask  this  committee  to  fix  a  positive  specific  duty  on  all  imported  tobacco 
and  not  attempt  to  make  any  distinction,  because  one  of  tlie  greatest 
importers  in  this  country  stated  to  me  that  there  was  not  one  man  in 
five  thousand  engaged  in  the  tobacco  business  who  could  tell  where  the 
wrapper  ended  and  the  filler  commenced,  and  that  fraud  would  exist 
so  long  as  there  was  a  distinction  made  between  the  wrapper  and  the 
filler,  and  they  ask  that  the  duty  be  fixed  at  50  or  75  cents  per  pound 
and  that  be  made  specific. 

We  are  deeply  interested  in -fish.  Under  the  present  law  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  may  go  to  Canada  and  buy  nets  and  permit  the  Canadians 
to  do  the  fishing  for  him  and  import  the  goods  into  our  country  free  of 
duty,  which  I  think  is  a  great  injustice.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  item 
of  chickory  root,  which  is  another  manufacturing  interest 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  not  a  fact  in  the  Great  Lakes  nearly  all  the  fish  are 
right  on  the  northern  border. 

Mr.  Corliss.  They  are. 

Mr.  Payne.  So,  to  put  a  duty  on  fish  in  the  fresh  waters  would 
really  put  a  tax  on  the  article  of  food  without  a  corresponding  benefit 
to  the  American  fishers,  because  the  fish  can  not  be  caught  on  this  side 
on  account  of  the  habits  of  the  fish. 

Mr.  Corliss.  You  are  mistaken  in  that.  At  least  I  will  file  some 
statistics  to  show  that  the  duty  which  is  asked  will  not  interfere  with 
the  price  of  the  fish. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  informed  that  the  habits  of  fish  are  such  that 
they  are  all  caught  on  the  northern  side  in  Canadian  waters  and  not  on 
our  side? 

Mr.  Corliss.  In  that  I  think  the  gentleman  is  mistaken,  because  we 
have  large  fish  interests  in  our  district  and  they  catch  them  upon  the 
American  side. 

In  relation  to  chicory  root  it  is  on  the  free  list,  and  I  desire  the  com- 
mittee will  give  the  little  interests  which  are  at  stake  in  my  district 
consideration.     To-day  chicory  root  is  imported  into  this  country  to 
T  H IL'6 
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such  an  extent  as  to  drive  out  the  American  industry  in  that  line,  and 
we  are  deeply  interested  in  it. 

In  regard  to  the  item  of  straw  goods  that  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  liats  and  other  articles,  we  have  employed  in  the  city  of  Detroit  sev- 
eral liundred  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  work  before  straw  goods 
were  put  upon  the  free  list  or  straws  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods.  We  are  absolutely  unable  to  manufacture  any  in  our  district 
because  of  the  tariff  being  removed. 

It  is  asked  by  one  of  my  very  large  manufacturing  constituents  that 
we  not  only  protect  wool  and  woolen  goods,  but  that  we  preserve  for 
our  American  farmer  some  advantages  from  the  sheepskins  to  prevent 
tbeir  skinning  us  by  importing  the  pelts  free,  and  1  will  file  statistics 
in  reference  to  that. 

Another  large  interest  which  I  represent  is  deeply  interested  inthe 
manufacture  of  gelatin  and  ammonia,  and  he  files  with  me  sufiicient  data 
to  warrant  the  committee  in  placing  those  articles  on  the  dutiable  list 
to  protect  the  interests  involved.  I  will  file  the  papers  with  the  com- 
mittee which  I  think  cover  all  of  these  subjects  in  addition  to  many 
others  which  have  been  presented  to  me. 

Thanking  you  for  the  attention  you  have  given  me,  I  will  not  detain 
you  onger. 


FREE    LIST. 
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ALIZARIN  AISD  ANTLINE  COLORS. 

(Paragraph  368.) 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  J.  R.  MUURLING,  OF  NEW  YORK 

CITY. 

New  York,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means  : 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement  to  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

1.  My  name  is  I.  J.  E.  Muurling,  No.  77  William  street,  New  York. 
I  am  interested  in  the  corporation  called  the  Farbenfabriken,  vormals 
Friedr.  Bayer  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  alizarine  and  aniline  colors  and 
pharmaceutical  products,  in  Elberfeld,  Germany. 

I  am  president  of  the  Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Company,  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  importers  of  aniline 
and  alizarine  colors;  and  I  am  also  a  codirector  of  the  Hudson  Eiver 
Aniline  Color  Works,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  aniline  colors. 

In  these  three  capacities  I  have,  therefore,  personal  knowledge  as  to 
the  manufacture  of  colors  abroad,  the  importation  of  colors  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  manufacture  of  colors  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Alizarin  colors  are  now  on  the  free  list.  They  have  entirely  dis- 
placed madder,  and  are  displacing  indigo  and  other  coloring  matters. 
They  are  those  colors  which,  when  dyed  with  a  mordant,  are  fast  to 
light, fulling,  etc.  At  present  there  are  alizarine  red,  alizarine  blue,  ali- 
zarine black,  alizarine  brown,  alizarine  yellow,  etc.  The  manufacturers 
of  woolen  fabrics  use  them  extensively;  and  since  the  selling  prices  of 
these  colors  are  pretty  much  the  same  here  as  in  Europe,  the  textile 
industry  is  not  handicapped  in  this  respect,  for  these  alizarine  colors  are 
free  of  duty  all  the  world  over. 

When  in  1894  the  discussion  on  the  Wilson  bill  took  place,  a  number 
of  woolen  manufacturers  wrote  letters  to  our  predecessors,  stating 
clearly  that  it  was  to  their  interest  that  the  alizarine  colors  should  remain 
on  the  free  list.  Copies  of  these  letters,  representing  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $12,000,000,  go  herewith.  The  conditions  that  existed  in  that 
year  still  prevail,  with  the  difference,  however,  that  the  competition 
against  the  woolen  fabrics  imported  from  England  and  Germany  is  now 
still  more  severe  than  it  was  then.  If,  therefore,  a  duty  were  jdaced  on 
alizarin  colors,  the  woolen  manufacturers  to  this  extent  would  be  less 
able  to  compete  with  their  fabrics  against  the  imported  goods,  and  thus 
compelled  to  give  up  the  use  of  these  colors  and  adopt  inferior  dyes. 
In  this  case  they  would  be  still  less  able  to  sustain  successfully  this 
severe  competition,  for  their  goods  would  be  inferior  in  color  to  the 
imported  article. 

2005 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  also  interested  in  the  aliza- 
rine dyes,  for  we  are  at  present  dyeing  cloth  for  the  army  with  alizarines, 
and  demonstrating  that  these  colors  are  superior  and  at  the  same  time 
cheaper  than  indigo-dyed  cloth.  A  duty  on  alizarine  would  make  this 
impossible. 

In  Europe  alizarines  are  used  to  a  certain  extent,  although  not  to  a 
large  extentin  the  manufacture  of  lakes.  It  seems  that  the  lakemauufac- 
turers  in  the  United  States  can  best  meet  this  comx)etition  by  following 
the  European  example  and  also  manufacturing  some  of  their  paints 
from  alizarine  colors.  A  duty  placed  on  alizarine  would  also  make  this 
X)roceeding  impossible. 

No  alizarine  whatever  is  made  in  this  country,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

(a)  The  manufacture  of  this  article  is  extremely  difiBcult  and  compli- 
cated, requiring  well-trained,  skilled  chemists.  There  are  at  present 
no  schools  or  universities  in  the  United  States  where  chemists  can  be 
sufficiently  trained  for  that  purpose,  and  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
here  that  the  same  is  the  case  in  England  and  France.  Alizarine  col- 
ors were  invented  in  England.  From  there  the  industry  went  immedi- 
ately to  France,  where  at  that  time  the  best  chemists  were,  but  a  little 
later  the  Germans  took  it  in  hand,  and  now  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole 
industry  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The  schools  and  universities 
in  that  country  offer  the  best  advantages  for  the  training  of  chemists, 
so  much  so  that  alizarine,  which  is  made  from  anthracene,  is  made 
almost  exclusively  in  Germany,  although  the  raw  material,  anthracine, 
is  principally  derived  from  English  gas  works.  There  is  only  one  aliza- 
rine works  of  importance  in  London,  and  this  exists  because  the  prin- 
cipal consumers  of  alizarine  red  are  the  proprietors  of  this  manufactory. 

It  might  be  possible  to  import  chemists  into  this  country,  but  exi)eri- 
ence  has  taught  that  imported  chemists  get  out  of  the  educational 
atmosphere  existing  in  Germany  after  a  short  time,  and  seem  to  lose 
touch  with  their  science  and  recede  in  knowledge.  I  think  that  if  a 
college  were  established  for  the  training  of  high-class  chemists  it  would 
take  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  before  a  satisfactory  result  could 
be  obtained. 

[h)  The  raw  material  from  which  alizarine  is  made,  viz,  anthracene, 
is  not  obtainable  in  the  United  States,  and  would  have  to  be  imported, 
while  caustic  alkali,  which  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of 
alizarine,  costs  in  the  United  States  four  times  as  much  as  in  Europe. 

(c)  The  selling  price  of  alizarine  colors  is  so  near  the  cost  of  i)roduc- 
tion  that  only  a  few  old-established  works  that  understand  the  industry 
thoroughly  manufacture  them.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  alizarine 
in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  necessary  to  import  the  chemists,  the 
machinery  (which  is  very  extensive  and  expensive),  and  the  raw  mate- 
rial, and  the  finished  article,  therefore,  would  be  far  too  expensive  for 
use.  I  have  not  mentioned  here  the  much  higher  labor,  which,  however, 
plays  a  very  important  role  in  the  calculation  of  the  cost.  The  manu- 
facturers of  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics  would  have  to  go  back,  therefore, 
to  indigo.  They  would  be  less  capable  of  competing  against  imported 
goods,  and  the  result  would  be,  that  tliere  would  be  no  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  no  alizarine  would  be  imported  from  abroad. 

3.  Aniline  colors  pay  at  ])reseiit  25  per  cent  duty,  and  embrace  every- 
thing that  is  not  in  an  alizarine  color.  There  are  several  classes  of 
these  aniline  colors,  such  as  benzidine  colors,  diamine  colors,  which  are 
practically  identical  with  benzidine  colors,  basic  colors,  etc. 

The  25  per  ceiit  duty  derived  from  the  importation  of  these  colors 
amounted  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to,  roughly 
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speaking,  $740,000,  which  is  equal  to  au  imported  value  of  about 
$3,000,000. 

The  manufacturers  of  aniline  colors  in  the  United  States  have 
expressed  the  desire  to  raise  this  duty  to  35  per  cent.  There  are  three 
manufacturers  of  auiliue  colors  in  the  United  States,  namely,  the  Hud- 
son River  Aniline  Color  Works,  Albany;  Heller  &  Merz  Co.,  New  York, 
and  the  Schoelkopf  Aniline  and  Chemical  Company,  Buffalo.  The  first 
named  has  always  been  the  most  successful,  having  paid  dividends  for 
several  years  following  of  25  per  cent.  1  have  good  reason  for  stating 
that  this  company  employs  about  twelve  men  in  connection  with 
manufactured  aniline  colors,  and  tbat  their  turnover  of  aniline  colors 
manufactured  by  themselves  amounts  to  about  $100,000  per  year.  The 
two  other  companies  are  much  smaller.  Heller  &  Merz  not  larger  than 
one-half.  They  employ  about  seventy  men,  but  this  principally  for  the 
manufacture  of  ultramarine.  I  do  not  think  that  the  total  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  three  works  for  aniline  colors  is  over  thirty-six, 
and  that  the  total  sales  of  colors  manufactured  in  these  works  is  more 
than  $300,000  per  year.  Although  these  concerns  had  the  advantage 
of  a  35  per  cent  duty  on  aniline  colors  in  the  McKinley  and  former 
bills,  and  of  25  per  cent  under  the  Wilson  bill,  they  have  never  been 
able  to  develop  into  anything  important. 

A  very  small  number  of  people,  therefore,  would  be  interested  in  the 
result  of  any  comparatively  slight  increase  in  the  price,  while  a  very 
large  number  of  persons,  to  wit,  all  those  connected  with  the  textile 
industries,  are  interested  in  having  the  prices  at  a  minimum. 

Assuming  that  the  duty  were  35  per  cent,  what  would  be  the  situation? 
Since  with  the  25  per  cent  duty  the  revenue  amounted  to  $740,000,  if 
the  importation  remain  the  same,  with  the  35  per  cent  duty,  the  reve- 
nue would  be  about  $1,030,000,  which  shows  a  difference  of  about 
$290,000  more  revenue.  The  foreign  manufacturer  could  not  pay  this, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  competition  among  the  manufacturers 
is  keen  and  does  not  allow  of  anytMng  like  such  inroads  into  the  very 
moderate  profits.  The  manufacturers  of  aniline  colors  in  this  country 
would  not  pay  it,  for  they  claim  the  extra  10  per  cent  is  protection  for 
their  very  existence.  It  is,  therefore,  the  consumer  that  must  pay.  If 
the  consumer  would  pay  the  difference  in  price,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
importation  would  not  diminish,  and  then  there  would  result  little 
advantage  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  The  importation 
during  last  year  amounted  to  $3,000,000,  to  which  has  to  be  added  the 
duty  paid  of  $740,000.  Against  this  the  home  manufacturer  only  made 
about  $300,000,  or  about  7^  per  cent.  They  would,  therefore,  only  par- 
ticipate in  the  higher  prices,  caused  by  a  higher  duty  to  that  extent  of 
7^  per  cent,  or  not  quite  $22,000,  a  sum  which  can  scarcely  be  claimed 
as  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  existence  of  an  industry. 

The  reasons  why  these  small  works  can  not  become  very  great  are 
very  much  the  same  as  those  that  militate  against  an  alizarine  industry. 
The  chemists  have  to  be  imported.  The  most  important  of  the  raw 
materials,  such  as  aniline  oil  and  toluidine,  have  to  be  imported  from 
abroad,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  production  of  these  articles  in  the 
United  States  would  be,  at  any  time,  very  precarious,  since  the  pro- 
duction of  suitable  coal  tar  is  extremely  uncertain. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  with  an  increased  duty  on  aniline  colors 
the  importations  would  diminish,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  many 
cases  the  consumer  can  not  possibly  pay  anything  more  for  his  colors 
than  he  is  doing  now,  and  under  these  circumstances,  the  protection  of 
the  manufacturers  of  aniline  colors  in  the  United  States  would  prove 
also  a  chimera. 
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4.  Specific  duties :  It  has  beeu  proposed  to  alter  the  duty  from  an  ad 
valorem  duty  to  a  speciflc  duty.  I  beg  to  state,  however,  that  there  are 
huudreds  of  distinct  colors,  the  prices  of  which  vary  from  15  cents  to 
$3  per  pound.  A  uniform  specific  duty  would,  therefore,  be  disastrous 
for  the  cheaper  and  advantageous  for  the  dearer  colors.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  cheaper  colors  being  enormously  larger  than  that 
of  the  dearer  colors,  a  specific  duty  would  be  an  objectionable  burden 
to  the  textile  industry  without  raising  the  revenue,  or  what  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  case,  much  less  would  be  imported,  and  the  revenue 
would,  therefore,  be  lowered  very  much. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  submit — 

First.  That  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  textile  industry,  in 
which  millions  of  dollars  are  engaged,  and  which  employs  thousands 
and  thousands  of  workmen,  if  both  alizarine  and  aniline  colors  were 
considered  raw  materials  and  placed  on  the  free  list.  In  this  manner 
the  textile  industry  would  be  better  able  to  comj)ete  against  the 
imported  goods  from  England  and  Europe  generally,  where  alizarine 
and  aniline  colors  are  everywhere  free  of  duty. 

Second.  That  even  under  those  circumstances,  i.  e.,  if  alizarine  and 
aniline  colors  were  placed  on  the  free  list,  the  small  home  industry  could 
continue. 

Tliird.  That  if  the  question  of  placing  all  the  colors  on  the  free  list  is 
not  considered,  certainly  all  alizarine  colors  should  remain  there, 
because  they  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  textile  iiulustry,  and  it 
is  a  practical  impossibility  to  manufacture  thein  in  this  country. 

Fourth.  That  in  that  case  the  now  existing  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  aniline  colors  should  not  be  raised  at  all,  so  as  not  to 
unnecessarily  disturb  the  business  of  the  textile  industry. 

I.  J.  R.  MUERLING. 


RECAPITULATION. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  capital  invested  in  the  woolen  mills  from  whom 
we  received  letters  in  replj'  to  our  letter  dated  May  23, 1894: 

Middlesex  Company $750,000 

Assabet  Manufacturing  Company 1,  000,  000 

Arlington  Mills 2,  000,  000 

Washington  Mills  Company 2,  000,  000 

The  National  and  Providence  Worsted  Mills 300,  000 

Burlington  Woolen  Company 800,  000 

Globe  Woolen  Company 300,  000 

Wornmbo  Manufacturing  Company 

Sawyer  Woolen  Mills 1,000,000 

Blackiuton  Conq.any 250,000 

Woonsocket  Mills 60,  000 

L,  W.  Faulkner  «&  Sons 400,000 

Talbot  Mills 300,  000 

Webster  Woolen  Company 100,  000 

North  Adams  Manufacturing  Company 200,  000 

The  New  England  Com]iany 240,  000 

Rock  Manufacturing  Conijiany 200,  000 

Worcester  Woolen  Mill  Company 90,  000 

Collins  Mills 75,000 

Stirling  Mi  lis 100,  000 

Weybosset  Mills 350,  000 

Harris  Woolen  Company 800,  000 

Staudisli  Worsted  Company 

Germania  Mills 150,  000 

I^awrence  Dye  Works 

Plymouth  Woolen  Compiinv 350,000 

North  Andovcr  Mills ^ 250,  000 

Total 12,065,000 
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Extracts  from  Letters  Referred  to  in  our  Letter  to  TIon.  Nelson  W. 
Aldrich,  United  States  Senate,  dated  June  23,  1894. 

[Middlesex  Company,  Lowell,  Mass.,  $750, OOU.] 

Alizarine  colors  have  in  their  use  supplanted  madder  almost  completely  and  indigo 
to  a  very  large  degree  since  alazarine  blue  has  been  placed  upon  the  free  list.  Inas- 
much as  the  larger  part  of  the  product  of  this  company  is  blue  cloth  adapted  for 
military  and  uniform  purposes,  we  necessarily  consume  Targe  quantities  of  both  aliz- 
arine and  indigo.  Both  are  used  in  the  cloth  made  for  the  United  States  Army, 
United  States  Navy,  and  United  States  Post-Office  Department,  as  being  the  fastest 
known  colors.  For  such  goods  aniline  colors  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment, 
and  if  used  would  cause  the  rejection  of  the  contract  therefor.  Aniline  colors  are 
for  the  class  of  goods  we  manufacture  entirely  useless,  being  too  fugitive,  as  is  easily 
demonstrated.  Even  a  suspicion  of  the  use  of  aniline  would  immediately  condemn 
the  goods.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  further  information  upon  this  subject 
at  any  time. 

Yours,  very  truly,  O.  H.  Perry,  Treasurer. 


[Aasabet  Mannfacturing  Company,  Maynard,  Mass.,  $1,000,000.] 

The  use  of  alizarine  colors  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  has  greatly  increased 
since  alizarine  blue  was  made  free  of  duty,  taking  the  place  of  madder  and  indigo  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  coloring  of  woolens.  We  use  alizarine  colors  where  we 
could  not  use  aniline  colors,  as  the  aniline  colors  are  not  as  fast  to  fulling,  scouring, 
and  the  light.  We  could  not  use  aniline  colors  with  nearly  as  good  results  as 
alizarine. 

Yours,  truly,  Assabet  Manufacturing  Company, 

L.  IVIaynard,  Agent. 


[Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.    $2,000,000.] 

We  use  alizarine  colors  in  dyeing  men's  wear  worsted  goods  as  a  substitute  for 
indigo.  We  have  very  largely  increased  the  use  of  these  colors  since  they  were  put 
upon  the  free  list.  We  could  not  use  aniline  colors  where  we  use  the  alizarine,  as 
anilines  are  not  fast  colors  and  the  alizarines  are. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Wm.  Whitman,  Treasurer. 


["Washington  Mills  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass.    $2,000,000.] 

We  would  say  that  we  are  using  alizarine  colors  on  our  woolen  goods  much  more 
extensively  than  we  were  able  to  do  before  they  were  placed  on  the  free  list,  owing 
to  their  considerably  reduced  price.  We  are  using  these  colors  on  goods  where  no 
aniline  colors  with  which  we  are  acquainted  could  be  accepted  as  satisfactory,  and 
we  believe  that  there  are  no  aniline  colors  yet  manufactured  which  would  replace 
them  with  anything  like  satisfaction.  We  certainly  could  not  use  any  aniline  colors 
which  we  have  as  yet  seen  to  replace  alizarine  blue.  We  believe  there  is  none  which 
would  really  replace  it  at  any  price. 

Yours,  truly.  Washington  Mills  Company, 

E.  P.  Chapin,  Atjent. 


[The  National  and  Providence  Worsted  Mills,  Providence,  R.  I.    $300,000.] 

In  answer  to  your  firsf  question — you  ask,  "Are  not  alizarine  colors  used  more 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  place  of  madder  and  indigo  than 
previotis  to  alizarine  blue  being  on  the  free  list?''  we  would  say  yes.  In  answer  to 
your  second  questiou,  "  Does  not  the  consumption  of  alizarine  colors  in  your  goods 
go  where  you  could  not  use  aniline  colors  on  account  of  the  latter  not  being  as  fast 
to  fulling,  scouring,  and  light?  "  we  would  answer  this  question  in  the  same  way  as 
above,  yes. 

Yours,  truly.  The  National  and  Providence  Worsted  Mills. 
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[Burlington  "Woolen  Company,  Winooski,  Vt.    $800,000.] 

Alizarine  colors  are  used  where  aniline  colors  are  not  practical,  and  are  largely 
used  as  a  bottom  for  indigo  because  of  the  great  fastness  of  alizarine  and  the  fact 
that  the  indigo  color  wears  more  permanently  bottomed  with  alizarine  than  if  made 
with  pure  indigo;  that  is,  it  does  not  turn  white  under  friction  as  readily,  or  any- 
where near  it,  with  the  alizarine  bottom  as  without  it. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  C.  Kennedy,  Secretary. 


[Glob*  "Woolen  Company,  Utica,  N.  T.    $300,000.] 

Alizarine  colors  go  where  we  could  not  use  anilines  because  the  latter  are  not  so 
fast  to  scouring,  fulling,  and  light  as  the  former. 

Yours,  truly,  Robt.  Middleton,  Treaaurrr. 


["Wommbo  Mannfactnring  Company,  Lisbon  Fjills,  Me.] 

In  answer  to  your  question,  "Are  not  alizarin  colors  used  more  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  place  of  madder  and  indigo  than  previous  to  aliza- 
rine blue  being  on  the  free  list?"  we  would  answer  yes.  Replying  to  your  question, 
"Does  not  the  consumption  of  alizarine  colors  in  your  goods  go  where  you  could  not 
nse  aniline  colors  on  account  of  tlie  latter  not  being  as  fast  to  fulling,  scouring,  and 
light?"  we  answer  yes.  Answering  your  question,  "Could  you  use  aniline  colors 
with  as  good  results  as  alizarine  blue?"  we  answer  no. 
Yoars  truly, 

WoRUMBO  Manufacturing  Compant, 
John  Ballantyne,  Agent. 


[Sa-wyer  "Woolen  Mills,  Dover,  N.  H.    $1,000,000.] 

Would  say  that  we  are  of  the  decided  opinion  that  the  alizarin  dyes  should  not 
be  classified  with  anilines  and  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  in  the  tariff  bill 
that  is  now  being  considered  by  CongKess.  We  use  alizarins  very  largely  in  place  of 
logwood  and  other  dyes,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  place  of  indigo.  We  do  not 
use  aniline  colors,  as  they  are  too  fugitive  for  our  use.  Alizarines  are  our  most  reli- 
able dyes  next  to  madder  and  indigo. 

Years,  Tery  truly,  C.  H.  Sawyer,  Prendeni. 


[Blackinton  Company,  Blackinton,  Mass.    $250,000.] 

In  answer  to  your  question,  "Are  not  alizarine  colors  used  more  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  place  of  madder  and  indigo  than  previous  to  aliza- 
rine blue  being  on  the  free  list?"  we  answer  yes,  decidedly,  with  us.  We  now  use 
no  madder,  alizarines  having  replaced  it.  We  also  use  larger  quantities  of  alizarine 
blues  in  place  of  logwood  than  we  previously  used,  because  the  alizarine  colors  are 
far  more  fast  than  logwood  colors.  Answering  your  second  question  in  regard  to  the 
consumption  of  alizarine  colors  going  where  we  could  not  use  aniline  colors,  etc.,  we 
beg  to  say  we  do  not  use  aniline  colors  at  all  on  account  of  their  fugitive  nature, 
alizarine  colors  having  replaced  them  in  all-men 's-wear  mills  pretending  to  make  fast 
colors.  Answering  your  last  question,  if  we  could  use  anilines  with  as  good  results 
as  alizarine  colors  we  would  say  we  could  not  use  aniline  colors  at  all.  The  placing 
of  alizarine  colors  on  the  free  list  was  a  great  boon  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  conn- 
try  who  are  making  reliable  goods.  We  have  used  them  long  enough  to  get  more  or 
less  reputation  on  our  colors  for  fastness  to  light,  and  to  falling. 

O.  A.  Archer,  Treaaurer. 


rWoonsocket  "Worsted  Mills,  "Woonsocket,  R.  I.    $60,000.] 

Our  trade,  viz,  manufacturing  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  for  suitings,  demands 
that  our  goods  be  all  dyed  with  the  very  best  of  alizarine  dyes,  because  the  aniline 
colors  are  so  fugitive  against  light  that  they  are  useless  for  our  trade.  Aniline  colors 
are  used  mostly  for  carpet  yarn,  knitting  yarn,  and  dyeing  white.  Aniline  colors  are 
not  used  for  the  same  industries  as  alizarine  colors,  and  certainly  they  should  not  be 
classified  together. 

Woonsocket  Worsted  Mills. 
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[L.  W.  Faulkner  &  Sons,  Lowell,  Mass.    $400,000.] 

Yes;  the  alizarine  colors  are  used  more  extensively  in  dyeing  our  goods  in  place  of 
madder  and  indigo  than  previous  to  alizarine  blue  being  on  the  free  list.  Yes;  the 
consumption  of  alizarine  colors  in  our  goods  goes  where  we  could  not  use  aniline  col- 
ors on  account  of  the  latter  not  being  as  fast  to  fulling,  scouring,  and  light. 

L.  W.  Faulkner  &  Sons, 


[Talbot  Mills,  North  Billerica,  Mass.    $300,000.] 

Alizarine  colors  are  vastly  preferable  to  aniline  where  fastness  to  fulling,  scouring, 
and  light  are  necessary,  as  they  are  in  high-class  goods.  Aniline  colors  can  not  take 
the  place  of  alizarine  colors  where  fastness  is  necessary. 

Fred.  S.  Clark,  Treasurer. 


[Webster  "Woolen  Company,  Sebattus,  Me.    $100,000.] 

In  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cashmeres  the  alizarine  colors  have  almost  com- 
pletely taken  the  place  of  madder  and  to  a  great  extent  been  substituted  for  indigo. 
We  use  largely  of  alizarine  in  making  all  our  colors.  We  do  not  usft  aniline,  because 
its  colors  are  too  fugitive  for  men's  wear.  A  duty  of  alizarine  would  be  a  serious  dis- 
crimination against  the  American  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  and  in  favor  of  his 
foreign  competitors.     It  would  be  a  duty  on  a  raw  material  not  made  in  this  country. 

Chas.  Bigelow,  General  Manager. 


[North  Adams  Manufacturing  Company,  North  Adams,  Mass.    $200,000.] 

Alizarine  colors  have  been  a  great  blessing  to  the  people  who  wish  to  wear  clothes 
more  than  one  season.  We  would  be  unable  to  find  a  substitute  for  them.  We  use 
100  barrels  where  we  used  1  barrel  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  was  wicked  to  see  a  good 
cloth  all  faded  out  before  it  was  half  worn  out.  We  could  not  use  aniline  colors  in 
place  of  alizarines.  The  people  would  not  submit  to  it.  Aniline  colors  would  not 
do  for  men's  wear  goods. 

Yours,  truly,  Thos.  W.  Sykes,  Superintendent. 


[The  New  England  Company,  Rockville  Conn.    $240,000.] 

We  say  that  alizarine  colors  are  used  more  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  in  place  of  madder  and  indigo  than  previous  to  alizarine  blue  being  on  the 
free  list.     We  are  usintj  alizarine  colors  largely  where  we  can  not  use  aniline  colors, 
because  the  aniline  colors  are  not  fast  to  either  fulling,  scouring,  or  light. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  R.  Hammond,  Treasurer. 


[Rock  Manufacturing  Company,  Rockville,  Conn.    $200,000.] 

Answering  your  questions  :  "Are  nut  alizariue  colors  used  more  entensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  place  of  madder  and  indigo  than  ]irevious  to  aliz- 
arine blue  being  on  the  free  list?"  we  answer,  yes.  "Does  not  the  consumption 
of  alizarine  colors  in  your  goods  go  where  you  could  not  use  aniline  colors  on 
account  of  the  latter  not  being  as  fast  to  fulling,  scouring,  and  light?"  We 
answer,  yes. 

Rock  Manufacturing  Company, 
H.  L.  James,  Treasurer. 


["Worcester  "Woolen  Mills  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.     $90,000.] 

Answering  your  questions:  "Are  not  alizarine  colors  used  more  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  place  of  madder  and  indigo  than  previous  to  alizarine 
blue  being  on  the  free  list?"  We  answer  yes.  "  Does  not  the  consumption  of  alizar- 
ine colors  in  your  goods  go  where  you  could  not  use  aniline  on  account  of  the  latter 
not  being  as  fast  to  fulling,  scouring,  and  light?"     We  answer  yes. 

Worcester  Woolen  Mills  Company, 
Per  Fay. 
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[Collins  Mills,  Collinsville,  Mass.     $75, 000.] 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  experimented  with  aniline  colors  to  try  and 
find  something  that  would  tal;e  the  place  of  alizarine  blue,  without  success.  Under 
no  circumstances  would  I  try  to  substitute  aniline  colors  for  alizarine  where  I  wanted 
my  colors  fast  to  light. 

Yours,  truly,  Michael  Collins. 


[Stirling  Mills,  Lowell,  Mass.    $100,000.] 

We  can  not  use  aniline  colors  in  place  of  alizarine  in  any  event. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  D.  HOLDKN. 


[■Weybosset  Mills,  Providence,  R.  I.    $350,000.] 

Alizarine  colors  stand  the  process  of  falling  and  scouring  and  subsequent  exposure 
to  light  much  better  than  aniline  colors.     We  have  virtually  abandoned  the  aniline 
colors  on  account  of  these  defects,  and  we  would  not  return  to  their  use. 
Yours,  truly, 

Taft,  Weedon  &,  Co.,  Agents. 


[Harris  "Woolen  Company,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.    $800,000.] 

We  use  alzarine  colors  very  generally  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  the 
place  of  madder  and  indigo,  and  much  more  extensively  than  previous  to  alizarine 
blue  being  on  the  free  list. 

Yours,  truly  Harris  Woolen  Company, 

Jos.  E.  Clark,  Treasurer. 


[Standish  "Worsted  Company,  Plymouth,  Mass.] 

It  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  go  back  to  the  use  of  aniline  dyes.    The 
day  of  questionable  colors  has  gone  by. 

Geo..  Mabbett,  Treasurer. 


[Germania  Mills,  Holyoke,  Mass.    $150,000.] 

In  reply  to  your  question:  "Does  not  the  consumption  of  alizarine  colors  in 
your  goods  go  where  you  could  not  use  aniline  colors  on  account  of  the  latter  not 
being  as  fast  to  fulling,  scouring,  and  light?"  We  answer,  yes.  "Could  you  use 
aniline  color.'*  with  as  good  results  as  alizarine  blue  if  the  latter  was  placed  on  the 
free  list?"    We  answer,  no. 

Yours,  truly,  Germania  Mills, 

Wm.  Maukr. 


[Lawrence  Dye  Works,  Lawrence,  Mass.] 

We  would  say  that  both  indigo  and  madder  have  to  a  very  large  extent  l)een  sub- 
stituted with  alizarine  colors  since  i)resent  comparative  low  prices  of  these  articles 
have  been  ruling.  Aniline  colors  can  in  no  way  be  compared  with  alizarine  colors 
where  fastness  to  fulling,  scouring,  and  light  is  desired. 

Lawrence  Dye  Works. 


[Plymouth  Woolen  Company,  Plymouth,  Mass.    $350,000.] 

Alizarine  colors  are  used  now  almost  wholly  in  place  of  indigo  and  madder  in 
woolen  goods  for  men's  wear,  owing  no  doubr  largely  to  their  being  on  the  free  list. 
Alizarine  colors  are  fast,  aniline  colors  arc  fugitive.  Aniline  colors  on  this  account 
can  not  be  made  to  take  the  i)lace  of  alizarine. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Plymouth  Woolen  Company, 

R.  E.  Douglass,  Agent. 
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[North  Andover  Mills,  North  Andover,  Mass.    ?^250,000.] 

Alizarine  colors  are  used  to-day  more  entensively  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  in  the  place  of  madder  and  indigo  than  previous  to  alizarine  blue  being  on  the 
free  list.  Also  the  alizarine  colors  in  onr  goods  are  used  in  plnces  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  use  aniline  colors  on  account  of  the  latter  not  being  fast  in  fulling,  scouring, 
and  light.  We  can  not  use  aniline  colors  with  as  good  results  as  alizarine. 
Yours,  truly, 

North  Andover  Mills, 
J.  H.  Sutton,  Treasurer. 


Letters  Relative  to  Present  Tariff  Revision. 

Lowell,  January  6,  1897. 
Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Company,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  4th  received.  This  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
thought  with  me  since  election.  A  general  advance  on  aniline  colors  would  result  in 
a  serious  disarrangement  of  prices  to  all  dyeing  concerns.  The  export  trade  is  an 
element  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  connection.  I  am  opposed  to  an 
increase  of  duty,  and  am  willing  to  spend  some  time  in  Washington  in  this  matter 
if  I  am  needed.  I  would  suggest  the  following  plan  that  inasmuch  as  many  anilines 
are  the  subject  of  letters  patent  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  manufacture  them 
without  some  deal  with  the  owner  of  the  patent ;  hence  it  appears  to  be  a  good  policy 
to  tabulate  these  colors,  as  well  as  those  made  in  this  country.  Why  can  not  a  duty 
be  levied  upon  colors  made  in  this  country,  and  some  rule  giving  a  duty  on  proposed 
manufactured  colors,  provided  the  manufacturer  will  give  a  bond  to  turn  out  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  product? 

I  will  call  at  your  office  and  talk  this  matter  over  with  you  Saturday  morning,  as 
I  am  much  interested. 

Very  truly,  F.  T.  Walsh. 


Holyoke,  Mass.,  January  6,  1897. 
Farbenfabriken  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  4th  regarding  the  increase  of  duty  on 
aniline  colors,  we  would  say  most  decidedly  that  it  would  be  quite  a  detriment  to  the 
cotton  textile  industry  of  this  country,  as  they  are  now  working  to  a  disadvantage 
on  account  of  what  duty  we  have,  thereby  allowing  the  foreign  manufacturers  quite 
an  advantage  in  not  being  obliged  to  pay  any  duty  on  colors.  The  manufacturers  of 
this  country  are  already  burdened  enough,  and  our  opinion  would  be  that  it  would 
be  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer  to  have  less  rather  than  to  have 
more  duty.  We  trust  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  now  in  session  in 
Washington,  will  not  increase  the  duty  on  aniline  colors. 
Yours,  truly, 

D.  Mackintosh  &  Sons  Company, 
Chas.  E.  Mackintosh,  Agent. 


Waltham,  Mass.,  January  6,  1897. 
Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  4th  instant,  beg  to  state  that,  in  our 
opinion,  the  increase  of  duty  on  imported  aniline  colors  from  25  to  35  per  cent  would 
increase  the  difficulty  of  competition  against  imported  work  wherever  competition 
of  this  nature  might  exist. 

Very  truly,  yours,  G.  E.  Jordan,  Agent. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  January  6,  1897. 
Farbenfabriken  op  Elberfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen  :  Your  favor  of  4th  instant  is  received  in  regard  to  the  new  tariff  bill, 
in  which  somebody  proposes  to  increase  the  duty  on  aniline  colors  from  25  to  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

In  our  opinion  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  increase  the  duties  on  any  aniline 
colors  at  the  present  time  especially,  and  we  very  much  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  of  any 
advantage  to  the  textile  industry  of  this  country  to  so  increase  theui. 

The  competition  is  already  strong  in  the  lines  of  business  that  use  these  colors,  and 
to  increase  the  cost  of  what  are  to  iis  the  raw  materials  is  an  additional  burden  that 
we  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  bear. 

Yours,  truly,  Wm.  Stanton  Dunnell,  Treasurer. 
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Attleboko,  Mass.,  Januarij  7,  1S97. 
Farbenfabkiken  of  Elbekfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  you  are  making  an  effort  to  prevent 
any  increase  of  duty  on  aniline  colors,  lor  the  reason  that  an  increase  of  duty  would 
mean  a  corresponding  increase  of  price  to  the  consumer,  which  in  our  opinion  would 
he  detrimental  to  the  mauufacturing  interests  of  this  country.  Trusting  that  you 
will  be  successful  in  your  efforts,  we  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  R.  Wolfenden  &  Sons. 


Boston,  January  7, 1897. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Goodhue, 

Manager  Farhenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  4th  instant  duly  received.  Beg  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  proposed  increase  of  duty  on  aniline  colors  is  a  mistake,  and  should  such  a  bill 
he  passed  may  lead  to  serious  loss  to  this  company  by  compelling  it  to  pay  more  for 
these  necessary  articles.  With  existing  low  prices  for  our  production,  we  have  for  a 
long  time  run  our  mills  at  a  very  small  margin  of  profit  to  the  stockholders  rather 
than  to  break  up  our  good  organization  of  employees,  as  well  as  to  entail  expense  in 
the  extra  overhauling  of  machinery. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Dexter  N.  Richards,  Treasurer. 


Boston,  January  7,  1897. 
Farbenfabkiken  of  Elberfeu)  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sirs  :  We  have  received  your  favor  of  the  4th  instant  in  which  you  inform 
us  than  an  eff"ort  is  being  made  in  Washington,  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  to  have  alizarines  in  the  next  tariff  removed  from  the  free  list. 

In  reply  we  would  say  that  if  a  duty  is  placed  on  alizarine  colors  it  will  necessitate 
our  giving  up  the  use  of  the  same  and  return  to  indigo.  As  the  greater  part  of  the 
product  of  this  company  is  blued  cloth  adopted  for  military  and  uniform  purposes, 
we  necessarily  consume  large  quantities  of  both  alizarine  and  indigo.  Both  are 
largely  used  in  cloth  made  for  the  United  States  Army,  United  States  Navy,  and 
United  States  Post-Oifice  Department,  as  being  the  fastest  known  colors. 

We  therefore  should  not  be  able  to  use  aniline  colors  if  we  were  obliged  to  give 
up  the  use  of  alizarine,  in  case  of  a  duty  being  added  to  the  same.  The  aniline  colors 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  goods  we  make  for  Government,  as  they  are 
fugitive  compared  with  alizarine  colors. 

As  we  understand,  alizarine  colors  are  not  made  in  this  country,  and  a  duty  placed 
upon  the  same  would  put  us  to  a  great  disadvantage  in  competing  against  foreign 
goods  that  were  dyed  with  alizarine  colors,  which  are  free  of  duty  in  Europe. 

We  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  your  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, in  showing  how  extremely  detrimental  to  the  woolen  industry  of  this  country 
it  would  be  if  alizarine  colors  were  taken  from  the  free  list  and  a  duty  placed  on 
the  same. 

Yours,  very  truly,  O.  H.  Perry,  Treasurer, 


Boston,  Mass.,  January  7,  1897. 
Farbenfabrikbn  op  Elberfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass, 

Gentlembn  :  We  have  received  your  letter  of  the  2d  of  January,  1897,  in  which 
you  inform  us  that  an  eff'ort  is  being  made  in  Washington  with  the  Committee  on 
Way  and  Means  to  get  the  alizarines  in  the  next  tariff'  removed  from  the  free  list. 
You  suggest  that  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  woolen  mills  if  a  duty  were 
placed  on  alizarines,  and  you  ask  us  to  give  you  our  opinion  on  this  important  subject. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  competition  to  which  the  woolen  mills  in  this  country 
are  subjected  by  the  importation  of  foreign  fabrics  would  be  made  mnch  more  severe 
than  it  is  now  even  if  a  duty  were  placed  on  alizarines.  The  use  of  these  colors  has 
almost  entirely  displaced  indigo  in  Europe,  and  they  are  making  rapid  strides  in  this 
country  as  well. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  here  the  enormous  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  the  woolen  industry  in  this  country  and  the  thousands  of  hands  that  get  their 
daily  livelihood  from  this  industry. 

In  order  to  compete  successfully  against  foreign  fabrics  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  be  placed  on  a  similar  footing;  and  considering  that  all  the  alizarines  are  free 
of  duty  in  Europe,  we  are  certainly  of  the  opinion  that  a  duty  placed  upon  alizariues 
in  this  country  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  our  business. 
Yours,  truly, 

Wm.  M.  Wood,  Treasurer. 
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WOONSOCKET,  R.  I.,  January  6,  1897. 
Fakbenfabriken  op  Elberfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sirs  :  Your  favor  of  January  4  received,  and  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to 
comply  with  your  request.  "We  certainly  think  it  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the 
woolen  business  to  place  a  duty  on  alizarin  colors  that  are  now  on  the  free  list.  The 
people  demand  that  their  goods  shall  be  dyed  with  last  bright  colors  which  can  not 
be  made  without  the  aid  of  alizarines.  As  we  must  use  these  foreign  alizarines,  a 
duty  on  same  would  certainly  advance  the  price  considerably,  which  would  certainly 
prohibit  the  use  of  them  to  a  great  extent,  and  this,  of  course,  is  not  desirous,  as,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  people,  country,  and  woolen  industry,  we  should  use  the  best 
dyes  obtainable. 

The  alizarin  colors  are  the  most  valuable  and  widely  used  of  colors,  and  it  woald 
certainly  be  a  great  pity  to  have  anything  done  which  would  cause  them  to  be  used 
less  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  We  think  a  duty  put  on  same  would  cause 
them  to  be  used  less. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  convince  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  country  to  keep  these  alizarin 
colors  on  the  free  list. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Dunn  Worsted  Mills, 

E.  S.  Dunn,  Treasurer. 


Lowell,  Mass.,  January  6,  1891. 
Fakbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sirs  :  We  understand  that  an  effort  is  being  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  have  the  duties  on  analine  colors  increased  from  25  to  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  be  able,  by  placing  the  facts  before  the  com- 
mittee, to  prevent  such  a  change,  and  we  believe  that  any  duty  placed  on  alizarine 
colors  which  are  now  on  the  free  list  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  woolen 
industry. 

Yours,  very  truly,  L.  W.  Faulkner  &  Sons. 


Providence,  R.  I.,  January  6,  1897. 

Fakbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Gentijimen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  dated  the  4th  instant  relat- 
ing to  the  tariff  on  alizarines.     We  desire  to  say  that  it  would  seem  to  us  that  again 
placing  a  duty  on  alizarines  mr  products  of  alizarines  would  be  a  serious  mistake, 
and  work  untold  injury  to  all  worsted  and  woolen  manufacturers,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  no  such  action  will  be  taken  by  the  framers  of  the  proposed  new  tariff 
measures. 
Thanking  you  for  drawing  our  attention  to  the  matter,  we  remain. 
Truly  yours, 

Riverside  Worsted  Mills, 
Per  J.  G.  DOLBEL. 


Plymouth,  Mass.,  January  6, 1897. 

Fakbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen;  In  reply  to  the  inquiries  in  your  favor  of  the  23d  ultimo,  would  say: 

(1)  Alizarine  colors  are  used  now  almost  wholly  in  place  of  indigo  and  madder  in 
woolen  goods  for  men's  wear,  owing,  no  doubt,  largely  to  their  being  on  the  free  list. 

(2)  Alizarine  colors  are  fast  and  aniline  colors  are  fugitive.  Aniline  colors  on  this 
account  can  not  possibly  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  alizarine. 

(3)  Twenty-hve  per  cent  duty  on  alizarine  (with  indigo  free)  would  no  doubt 
compel  many  manufacturers  to  return  to  indigo  on  account  of  cost.  This  would  be  a 
serious  misfortune,  as  alizarine  is  a  more  convenient  color  to  work  than  indigo,  the 
process  being  a  less  complicated  one. 

(4)  We  could  not  use  aniline  colors  with  as  good  results  as  alizarine  blue  if  the 
latter  was  on  the  dutiable  list  at  25  per  cent,  or  even  if  the  latter  was  free.  The 
former  can  not  take  the  place  of  the  latter  in  most  woolen  goods  under  any  circum- 

Yours,  very  truly,  Plymouth  Woolen  Company, 

R.  S.  Douglass,  Agent. 
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Walpole,  Mass.,  January  7,  1897. 
Farbentajbriken  of  Elberfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen:  We  understand  there  is  an  effort  being  made  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  now  sitting  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new 
tariff  bill,  to  increase  the  duty  on  aniline  colors  from  25  to  35  i)er  cent  ad  valorem. 

As  consumers  of  aniline  colors,  and  witli  a  knowledge  of  their  use  here  in  this 
country,  we  hope  that  the  question  of  counteracting  this  movement  will  be  agitated, 
inasmuch  as  we  can  state  froui  our  experience,  and  I'rom  what  we  know  pertaining 
to  these  matters,  that  this  price  will  certainly  be  detrimental  to  the  cotton  textile 
industry  in  this  country.  With  all  the  burdens  imposed  upon  then*  now,  this  would 
be  only  one  more,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  they  could  not  stand  much  more  in  this 
direction.  Therefore,  as  above  said,  we  certainly  hope  that  the  proper  and  just 
influence  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  prevent  this  being  put  into  any  new  tariff  bill 
and  becomihg  a  part  of  the  same  as  a  law. 
We  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

S.  Gray  «&  Co., 
Per  S.  Gray. 


Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  January  7,  1897. 
Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  4th  instant,  in  which  you  state 
that  an  effort  is  being  made  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  now  sitting 
in  Washington  for  tiie  purpose  of  making  a  new  tariff  bill,  to  increase  the  duty  on 
aniline  colors  from  25  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  reply  to  this  would  say  that  we  share  your  views  in  this  matter,  that  an  increase 
of  duty  on  aniline  colors  causing  a  corresponding  increase  in  price  of  these  colors 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  cotton  textile  industry.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
English,  German,  and  French  manufacturers  pay  no  duty  on  colors,  and  that,  there- 
fore, every  additional  burden  laid  upon  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  makes  the 
competition  against  imported  goods  all  the  more  difficult,  it  seems  to  us  that  an 
increase  of  duty  at  this  time  ought  not  to  be  made. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  sufficient  protection  on  these  colors, 
and  from  our  standpoint  we  should  be  in  favor  of  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase 
of  duty  on  aniline  colors. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  effort  above  referred  to  will  not  obtain  at  this  time. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Frederic  R.  Mason,  Treasurer. 


Boston,  Mass.,  January  7,  1897. 
Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen  :  Your  favor  of  the  4th  instant,  notifying  us  that  an  effort  is  making 
to  increase  the  duty  on  aniline  colors  from  25  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  has  come 
duly  to  hand.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  such  a  proposition  has  been  brought  for- 
ward. From  our  own  experience  we  can  say  most  emphatically  that  the  present 
tariff"  on  aniline  colors  is  as  high  as  most  of  the  manufacturers  using  them  can  stand. 
The  goods  which  we  handle  come  in  direct  competition  with  the  large  silk-producing 
indxistry  of  Lyons.  The  color  used  in  converting  them  is  a  very  large  item  of  the 
expense,  and  should  this  cost  be  increased  we  should  suffer  very  materially,  as  the 
differeuco  in  wages  and  other  cost  of  production  are  now  so  much  against  us  that  the 
industry  can  stand  no  more. 

We  remain  yours,  very  truly,  Lexington  Print  Works, 

A.  Stuart  Pratt,  Treasurer. 


Norwich,  Conn.,  January  7,  1807. 
Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Company, 

IG  Hamilton  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sirs:  We  would  be  sorry  if  any  increase  were  to  be  made  to  the  present 
duty  on  aniline  colors.  It  would  add  much  to  the  cost  of  finishing  cotton  piece 
goods,  and  with  no  clianre  for  us  to  recover.  The  tax  would  fall  directly  upon  our 
business,  and  English,  French,  and  German  finishers  would  get  a  corresponding 
advantage.  They  have  no  duties  to  pay  on  aniline  colors,  as  we  understand  it,  and 
the  competition  would  l)e  made  still  closer  and  our  9jbility  to  meet  it  weakened  by 
any  additional  burden  put  uijoii  our  ellorts. 
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We  do  not  consider  that  the  makers  of  aniline  colors  in  this  country  would  be 
benefited  by  a  change  in  the  tariff.  They  make  a  few  colors  oulv,  and'  ofi'or  their 
products  at  a  lower  price  than  the  Joreign  manufacture.  Therefore  the  proposed 
increase  would  fall  not  upon  the  makers  or  dealers  in  aniline  colors,  but  upon  con- 
sumers in  this  country  who  are  obliged  to  use  an  article  already  paying  a  large  and 
perhaps  not  an  unreasonable  revenu^  to  the  Government. 
Yours,  very  trulj^, 

J.  Hunt  Smith,  Treasurer, 


North  Andover,  Mass.,  January  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Alizarine  colors  were  placed  on  the  free  list  in  the  tariff  act  of  August  27,  1894. 
This  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  manufacturers  of  both  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
and  it  would  be  injurious  to  their  interests  if  a  duty  was  again  placed  on  these 
colors.     We  are  very  anxious  to  have  them  continued  on  the  free  list. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

M.  T.  Stevens. 


Blackington,  Mass.,  January  7,  1897. 
Farbenfabkiken  of  Elberfeld  Company. 

Gentlemen  :  In  relation  to  the  proposed  duty  on  alizarines,  we  beg  to  say  we  are 
decidedly  opposed  to  it.  These  dyes  now  form  a  large  part  of  the  permanent  colors 
used  on  the  best  American  woolens,  and  their  reduced  cost,  consequent  on  the 
removal  of  former  heavy  duties  that  practically  protected  no  important  interests 
here,  has  enabled  American  mills  to  give  to  the  people  as  fast  colors  on  woolens  as 
can  be  found  in  the  world. 

Yours  truly,  O.  A.  Archer,  Treasurer. 


WiNOOSKi,  Vt.,  January  7,  1897. 
Farbenfabkiken  of  Elberfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mags. 

Gentlemen  :  From  the  published  reports  I  gather  that  there  is  an  effort  being 
made  to  place  a  duty  on  aniline  colors  of  25  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  I  am  quite 
sure  if  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  understood  the  situation  in  regard  to  these 
dyes  that  they  will  modify  this  proposition  materially. 

Under  the  present  condition  of  manufacturing  aniline  dyes  in  this  country  they 
might  just  as  well  put  an  import  duty  on  indigo  as  to  put  it  upon  alizarine  or  aniline 
colors,  as  they  are  used  at  present  largely  as  a  substitute  for  indigo.  Their  use  is 
recognized  by  the  United  States  War  Department  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the 
ground,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  my  knowledge  fully  confirms,  that  the  color  is  in 
every  respect  as  durable  as  indigo,  and  while  it  is  not  much,  if  any,  cheaper  in  cost 
it  has  the  merit  of  not  tendering  the  wool  fiber  as  much  in  its  application  as  an  indigo 
color  that  is  applied  upon  wool  that  is  prepared  before  dipping.  This  preparation 
of  wool  before  dipping  is  done  to  prevent  the  fabrics  from  wearing  white  under  fric- 
tion, which  a  pure  indigo-dyed  color,  without  any  preparation  of  stock,  will  do. 

I  write  this  letter  that  its  substance  may  reach  the  Congressional  committee  now 
having  the  matter  in  charge  through  the  proper  channels;  deeming  the  friends  of 
true  protection  the  proper  channel,  I  have  selected  you  for  this  purpose. 

Trusting  the  committee  having  the  matter  of  tariff  in  hand  will  succeed  in  avoid- 
ing errors  of  the  magnitude  of  the  proposition  to  jdace  an  import  duty  of  25  to  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  alizarine  and  aniline  dyes  would  be,  1  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Burlington  Woolen  Company, 
By  F.  C.  Kennedy,  Agent. 


Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  January  7,  1897. 
Farbenfarriken  of  Elberfeld  Company. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  4th  instant,  in  relation  to  the 
matter  of  a  duty  placed  on  alizarine  colors,  and  in  reply  to  same  would  say  that  in 
our  opinion  any  duty  placed  on  alizarines  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industry. 

Yours  truly,  Farwell  Worsted  Mills. 
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North  Dexter,  Me.,  January  6,  1S97. 
Farbenfab  riken. 

Gextlemex:  Yours  at  hand,  and  in  roply  will  Hay  we  are  using  in  our  dyehouae 
a  large  amount  of  alizarine  colors,  and  think  they  should  be  on  the  free  list,  as  it  will 
be  a  big  help  to  us  on  this  side,  as  we  can  get  better  colors  from  the  alizarine  that  is 
imported;  and  with  the  competition  we  have  in  making  goods,  we  ought  to  have  all 
dyestulf  that  is  imported  come  in  free. 

Yours,  truly,  Dews  Woolen  Company, 

C.  A.  Dews,  Agent. 


Providence,  R.  I.,  January  7,  1897. 

Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
GENTLEiNfEN:  Your  recent  favor,  inclosing  copy  of  a  letter  we  wrote  you  May  25, 
1894,  is  at  hand.  In  reply  would  say  that  the  situation  is  practically  the  same  now 
as  then.  We  are  still  using  the  alizarine,  and  we  can  not  add  anything  to  our  former 
letter.  We  think  it  exjjlains  the  situation.  We  inclose  another  copy  of  this  letter, 
which  we  trust  will  answer  j^our  purpose. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  successful  in  having  alizarine  stay  on  the  free  list,  and 
wishing  you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

Jos.  E.  Fletcher,  Treasurer. 


Providence,  R.  I.,  January  7,  1897. 
Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Your  favor  of  January  5  is  at  hand,  and  we  note  very  carefully  what 
you  have  to  say  regarding  the  alizarine  blues  and  browns,  and  in  regard  to  duty, 
you  ought  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  have  the  alizarine  colors  remain  on  the  free  list, 
as  they  now  are. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  you  asked,  viz,  "Are  not  alizarine  colors  used  more 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  in  place  of  madder  and  indigo  than 
previous  to  alazarine  blue  being  on  the  free  list?"  we  would  say  yes. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question,  "  Does  not  the  consumption  of  alizarine  colors  in 
your  goods  go  where  you  could  not  use  aniline  colors  on  account  of  the  latter  not 
being  as  fast  to  fulling,  scouring,  and  light?"  we  would  answer  this  question  in  the 
same  way  as  above,  yes. 

In  answer  to  your  third  question,  we  would  say  that  on  some  classes  of  yarns 
we  make  we  are  obliged  to  use  indigo  to  make  them  fast;  but  this  is  in  a  few  cases 
only,  where  we  have  special  orders ;  but  on  the  general  run  of  our  yarns,  as  we  color 
them,  we  can  use  alizarine  blues  with  good  satisfaction,  and  they  make  the  colors  as 
fast  as  we  want  them. 

Of  course  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  to  have  the  alizarine  blue  come  in 
free ;  it  would  make  quite  a  saving  to  us  in  our  coloring,  as  wo  have  figured  the  price 
of  our  yarns,  basing  all  alizarine  products  as  coming  in  on  the  free  list. 
Yours,  truly, 

Joseph  E.  Fletcheh,  Treasurer. 


Providence,  R.  I.,  January  7,  1897. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Goodhue,  of  Elberfeld  Company. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  inquiry,  we  would  say  that  we  are  totally  opposed  to  the 
reimposition  of  a  duty  on  alizarine  dyes.     Anilines  will  not  do  instend,  and  indigo 
is  not  nearly  as  ada])t!ible  or  as  useful  under  the  present  system.     A  duty  would  bo 
a  great  detriment  to  the  struggling  woolen  industry. 
Truly,  yours, 

Taft,  Weeden  &  Co.,  Agents. 


Providence,  R.  I.,  January  8,  1897. 
Farbenfabriken  of  P]lrkrfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  4th  instant  is  at  hand.     An  increase  in  duty  on 

analine  color  would  bo  very  detrimental  to' our  bnsiuess  of  ])rinting  calicoes,  as  such 

colors  are  used  by  us  fjuite  extensively.     The  competition  of  other  kinds  of  dress 

materials  has  resulted  in  low  and  often  unrcmuuerativo    prices   for  calicoes.     We 
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can  not  afford  to  have  the  cost  of  producing  our  goods  increased,  and  we  decidedly 
object  to  having  this  result  brought  about  by  an  increase  in  duty  on  such  an  impor- 
tant item,  that  enters  into  said  cost,  as  aniline  color. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Allen's  Print  Wokks, 
By  John  B.  Kelly,  Treasurer. 

HoLYOKE,  Mass.,  January  S,  1897. 
Farbenfabriken  op  Elberfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  January  4  in  relation  to  the  attempt  to 
increase  the  duty  on  aniline  colors  from  25  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  I  beg  to  say 
that  any  increase  in  the  duty  on  these  materials  must  necessarily  add  to  their  cost 
and  is  an  additional  burden  on  the  textile  industry,  which  is  already  sustaining  all 
the  burdens  it  can  carry  and  live.  I  am  not  advised  that  the  manufacture  of  ani- 
lines is  carried  on  in  this  country  to  any  extent;  hence  I  see  no  reason  for  any  increase 
in  the  duty  on  these  colors. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Merrick  Thread  Company, 

C.  W.  Rider,  Treasurer. 


PiTTSFiELD,  Mass.,  January  8, 1897. 
Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  January  4  received.     In  reply,  would  say  that  our  view 
in  regard  to  the  increase  of  duty  on  aniline  colors  is  that  there  should  be  no  increase, 
especially  as  we  understand  they  can  not  be  manufactured  to  any  extent  in  this 
country. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  L.  &  T.  D.  Peck  Manufacturing  Company, 

Thomas  D.  Peck,  President. 


Saco,  Me.,  January  8, 18S7. 
Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  of  recent  date,  I  beg  to  say  that  in 
my  opinion  an  increase  of  duty  on  anilines  would  be  distinctly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  such  mills  as  the  York  and  Everett. 

Yours,  very  truly,  F.  C.  McDUFFlE,  Treasurer. 


Saylesville,  R.  I.,  January  8, 1897. 
Farbenfabriken  op  Elberfeld  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir:  Would  say  we  notice  with  great  concern  that  there  is  a  possibility  in 
the  framing  of  a  new  tariff  bill  to  make  an  increase  in  duty  on  aniline  colors  from 
25  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  would  be  detrimental  to  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try, and  wool,  too,  for  that  matter,  and  would  make  the  burden  all  the  more  difficult 
for  both  dyers  and  manufacturers  in  competition  against  the  imported  goods. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Glenlyon  Dye  Works, 

Wm.  T.  Burrow,  Suiierlntendent. 

ASBESTIJS. 

(Paragraph  388.) 

STATEMENT  OE  HON.  JOHN  J.  RINAKER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 

Mr.  EiNAKER  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 

here  are  some  small  matters  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  at  the 

instance  of  parties  interested.    The  first  matter  that  1  desire  to  speak 

of  is  in  regard  to  asbestus.    There  is  a  company  organized  in  Chicago 
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and  i)rodueing  asbestus  and  preparing  it  for  the  market.  Their  plant 
is  in  Georgia.  It  is  the  short-liber  asbestus.  1  will  tile  their  statement. 
It  is  brief. 

This  asbestus  is  now  on  the  free  list.  These  parties  engaged  in  pre- 
paring it  and  bringing  it  into  market  are  organized  under  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Wisconsin.  Their  plant  is  in  Georgia,  and  they  want  the 
small  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  init  ui)on  asbestus.  Their  state- 
ment is  as  follows : 

Chicago,  III.,  December  29,  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  undersigned  officers  of  the  Sail  Mountain  Asbestus  Company,  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  having  their  principal  office 
inthe  city  of  Chicago,  State  of  Illinois,  respectfully  represent  that  they  own  and 
operate  an  asbestus  mine,  situated  at  Sautee,  in  White  County,  State  of  Georgia,  and 
that  before  the  opening  of  this  said  mine  asbestus  was  not  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  any  considerable  quantities,  the  total  product  per  year  prior  to  that  time 
being  about  300  tons;  that  since  the  opening  of  said  mine  the  production  of  asbestus 
in  the  United  States  has  risen  to  a  total  of  about  1,300  tons  per  year;  that  previous 
to  the  opening  of  this  mine  almost  all  of  the  asbestus  used  in  this  country  was 
imported  from  Canada  and  Italy,  amounting  to  about  5,000  tons  per  year.  The  Sail 
Mountain  Asbestus  Company  has,  at  large  expense,  erected  improved  machinery  and 
mills,  with  which  the  company  is  now  able  to  produce  asbestus  fiber  equal  to  the 
ordinary  Canadian  asbestos.  Having  discovered  that  we  must  sell  our  product  in 
free  competition  with  imported  asbestus,  we  find  ourselves  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  American  labor  commands  and  must  receive  higher  wages  than  like  labor  in 
Canada  and  Italy,  our  two  j)rincipal  competitors,  and  in  view  of  that  fact  we  ask 
that  your  committee  shall  levy  an  import  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  all  asbestus  imported 
into  this  country,  and  ask  that  that  provision  may  be  included  in  the  tariff  bill  now 
being  coasidered  and  framed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Sall  Mountain  Asbestus  Company. 
F.  T.  Stone,  President, 
H.  S.  Benjamin,  Secretary, 
F.  D.  Ayers,  Treasurer. 


ASPHALTUM. 

(Paragraph  390.) 

MR.   S.  F.  PECKHAM,  OF  ANN   ARBOR,  MICH.,  SUGGESTS  THAT  A 

DUTY  BE  IMPOSED. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  December  29,  1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  There  is  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  tons  of 
aspluiltum,  possibly  150,000  tons,  imported  each  year,  mostly  from 
Trinidad,  and  all  of  it  free.  A  reasonable  tariff  would  help  out  a  reve- 
nue and  also  help  our  own  asphalts  and  at  the  same  time  not  materially 
affect  any  industry  in  which  asphaltum  is  an  important  raw  material. 

There  is  also  now  imported  a  large  amount  of  so-called  "pitch," 
which  is  a  residuum  from  the  distillation  of  gas  tar,  blast  furnace 
tar,  and  coke-oven  tar.  A  considerable  income  might  be  obtained  from 
these  with  benefit  to  our  own  distillers  of  coal  tar  and  producers  of 
asphalt. 

I  would  not  personally  advocate  a  prohibitory  tariff,  not  because  there 
is  not  enough  asphalt  within  the  United  States  to  meet  all  demands  if 
placed  in  free  competition  with  the  imported  article,  for  there  are 
deposits  that  I  have  personally  examined  containing  enough  of  as  good 
or  better  quality  than  tliat  imported  to  pave  all  of  the  streets  in  the 
country  from  IJangor  to  Los  Angeles,  but  because  I  believe  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  involving  as])lialtuni  would  be  placed  on  a  more 
permanently  stable  basis  if  a  moderate  tariff  that  would  contribute  to 
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the  revenues  of  the  Government  were  placed  upon  the  article.    I  would 
therefore  suggest  the  following  schedule : 

All  asphalt  or  asphaltic  rock  containing  15  per  cent  or  less  of  bitumen,  soluble  in 
pure  dry  chloroform,  25  cents  per  ton  of  2,340  pounds. 

All  pitch,  asphaltum,  or  asphaltic  rock  containing  15  per  cent  and  not  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  bitumen,  soluble  in  pure  dry  chloroform,  $2  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

All  natural  pitch,  asphaltum,  or  asphaltic  rock  containing  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  bitumen,  soluble  in  pure  dry  chloroform,  $5  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

All  residuums  from  the  distillation  of  gas  or  coal  tar,  blast-furnace  tar,  coke-oven 
tar,  petroleum,  or  maltha,  and  all  pitch,  asphalt,  asphaltum,  or  asphaltic  rock  or 
mastics,  pure  or  impure,  that  have  been  melted  or  retined  otherwise  tban  by  melting, 
$5  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.     All  solid  or  semisolid  bitumens  not  scheduled,  fS  per  ton. 

These  figures  are  the  ones  that  I  should  want  to  stand  and  that  I 
think  I  could  justify  before  a  committee. 

Ad  valorem  duties  would  amount  to  nothing,  as  the  articles  have 
almost  no  value  until  freights  and  other  charges  have  accumulated  on 
them. 

8.  F.  Peokham, 


A  DUTY  WOULD  CRIPPLE  A  STRUGGLDrG  COMPANY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  23,  1896, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Colonial  Asphalt  Company,  a  small  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  begs  to  make  the  following  statement 
in  respect  to  any  proposed  tariff  upon  that  grade  of  asphaltum  known 
as  "glance  pitch"  or  "gilsouite:" 

(1)  This  corporation  has  expended  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
in  developing  properties  in  Barbadoes,  West  Indies,  with  the  view  of 
mining  and  shipping  glance  pitch.  It  has  but  a  limited  amount  of 
money  and  has  not  yet  got  into  a  paying  condition,  and  any  tariff 
placed  upon  glance  pitch  would  seriously  affect  the  enterprise  if  not 
entirely  ruin  it.  Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  undertaking  was 
started  upon  by  the  immediate  predecessors  of  this  corporation,  so  that 
the  amount  of  money  expended  does  not  measure  the  cost  in  time,  ser- 
vices, etc.,  that  the  business  has  received  up  to  this  time. 

(2)  Glance  pitch  or  gilsonite  is  a  high  grade  of  asphaltum,  and  essen- 
tially a  raw  material.  It  is  shipped  by  this  corporation  to  the  United 
States  and  sold  to  manufacturers  in  exactly  the  same  form  and  condi- 
tion in  which  it  is  taken  from  the  earth. 

(3)  It  is  used  very  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  paints, 
insulating  material,  and  sundry  trades — manufacturers  whose  product 
is  in  direct  competition  with  imports — and  this  corporation  is  informed 
and  believes  that  these  manufacturers  could  not  pay  for  this  raw  mate- 
rial under  increased  price.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  hoped  and  expected 
by  them,  as  the  business  of  mining  progresses  and  improves,  that  the 
raw  material  may  be  laid  down  in  this  country  at  a  very  much  less 
price  than  is  possible  under  the  present  condition  of  things. 

(4)  Asphalt  of  like  grade  produced  in  this  country,  called  gilsonite, 
is  found  in  the  far  West,  and  the  output  is  exclusively  controlled,  as 
this  corporation  is  informed,  by  one  company,  named  after  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  deposit,  one  Gilson.  The  deposit  is  so  located  at  such  a 
distance  from  manufacturers  on  the  Atlantic  coast  it  would  not  seem  as 
though  their  interests  would  be  affected  advantageously  or  injuriously 
by  any  imposition  of  tariff"  upon  the  West  Indies  product  imported  for 
the  use  of  manufacturers  in  the  East. 
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(5)  The  sliipments  from  the  West  Indies  to  this  country  made  by  this 
corporation  are  comi)aratively  insignificant  in  amount,  probably  not 
more  than  3,000  or  4,000  tons  per  annum,  and  a  tariff'  upon  it,  as  it  looks, 
vrould  have  the  effect  either  of  preventing  any  further  mining,  because 
an  adequate  price  could  not  be  received,  or,  if  the  prices  are  to  be 
added  to  the  charge  of  the  manufacturer,  prevent  the  manufacturer 
from  using  this  imported  raw  material,  and  in  either  event,  of  course, 
the  result  is  the  same  for  this  corporation. 

The  officers  of  the  corporation  therefore  venture  to  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  not  deem  this  product  as  one  upon 
which  any  burdens  should  be  placed  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
business. 

Colonial  Asphalt  Company. 
Francis  F.  Hicks, 
Chauncet  p.  Fenton, 
Frank  S.  Holden, 

Directors, 

STEAW  BRAIDS. 

(Paragraph  417.) 
A  PROTECTIVE  DUTY  ASKED  BY  DYERS  AND  BLEACHERS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  11,  1S97. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  need  of  a  protec- 
tive duty  on  dyed  and  bleached  straw  and  chip  braids  which  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  In  1896  straw  and  chip  braids  to  the  value 
of  $2,717,468  were  imported  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  Of 
this  amount  $1,100,000  was  paid  for  dyed  and  bleached  stock  produced 
in  Europe  by  foreign  labor  and  involving  the  use  of  drugs,  chemicals, 
twines,  etc.,  which  are  dutiable  in  this  country  to  an  average  of  25  per 
cent,  thus  giving  to  the  European  dyer  an  advantage  over  the  Ameri- 
can dyer  of  nearly  40  i)er  cent  on  labor  and  chemicals.  Of  the  balance 
($1,600,000),  a  large  portion  was  for  the  purchase  of  material  in  the 
raw  state  that  required  no  preparation. 

There  are  agents  in  this  country  representing  foreign  dyers  who  carry 
stock  of  dyed  and  bleached  goods,  the  free  imi)ortation  of  which  results 
in  a  loss  to  the  Government  of  duty  on  chemicals,  etc.,  and  robs  the 
American  laborer  of  a  field  for  employment,  and  yet  gives  no  advantage 
to  the  home  consumer. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  increase  the  importations  of  dyed  goods, 
which,  in  our  judgment,  has  doubled  itself  in  the  last  two  years.  The 
labor  of  England,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  China  engaged  in  the  dying 
and  bleaching  of  straw  braids  comes  in  direct  competition  with  this 
extensive  unprotected  industry  in  the  United  States,  where  there  are 
facilities  to  supply  the  demand.  There  are  in  Massachusetts  alone  large 
manufactarers,  some  of  whom  employ  GOO  hands,  and  twenty  of  whom 
employ  boss  dyers  and  bleachers  to  handle  odd  lots  of  work,  large 
quantities  of  regular  work  being  imported  all  dyed  and  bleached  free 
of  duty.  There  are  ahso  job  dyers  and  bleachers,  who  obtain  only  those 
orders  which  are  needed  to  fill  the  immediate  demands  of  the  small  hat 
manufacturers,  who  can  not  always  supply  themselves  at  the  importers. 
Under  the  present  conditions  our  factories  are  run  only  about  nine 
months  of  the  year  and  customers  look  more  to  procuring  the  imported 
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article  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  and  we  consequently  secure  only 
the  orders  that  are  necessary  to  fill  in. 

If  a  duty  is  imposed,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  compel  the  manufac- 
turer to  give  the  American  dyer  work  instead  of  the  importer  who 
places  his  orders  abroad  and  asks  a  heavy  margin  for  his  risk  and 
services. 

This  question  is  on  the  same  basis  and  should  be  treated  with  the 
same  consideration  as  that  relating  to  dyed  and  bleached  yarns,  wliich 
are  dutiable  to  the  extent  of  3  cents  a  pound  more  than  the  raw  yarn, 
while  dyed  and  bleached  straw  braids,  alter  the  exjjenditure  of  labor 
and  containing  dyes,  come  in  free,  the  dyes  imijorted  separately  being 
dutiable. 

The  present  system  of  duties  upon  dyed  and  bleached  straw  braid  is 
like  placing  a  tarift'  upon  the  different  parts  of  a  watch  when  they  are 
imported  separately,  and  allowing  the  completed  watch  to  come  in  free. 

All  this  stock  is  dyed  by  the  piece,  and  there  is  a  great  variety  in 
length,  width,  quality,  and  value.  In  this  country  the  average  price 
charged  for  dyeing  and  bleaching  all  these  braids  is  about  4  cents  a 
piece  The  duty  hereinafter  prayed  for,  2  cents  a  piece,  on  dyed  and 
bleached  braid,  represents  the  difference  between  the  price  paid  abroad 
and  in  this  country.  The  average  price  of  labor  for  handling  these 
goods  in  this  industry  in  the  United  States  is  $1.50  per  day,  and  for 
similar  work  in  England  60  to  75  cents  per  day;  in  Italy  40  cents  per 
day;  and  in  China  7  cents  per  day.  The  first  consignment  of  satisfac- 
tory colors  from  progressive  China  has  just  arrived  in  the  New  York 
market,  and  unless  this  duty  is  imposed  the  American  dyer  will  have 
to  compete  directly  with  Chinese  labor. 

The  importation  of  dyed  braids  until  recently  was  not  great,  but  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  with  this  increase,  unless  protection  be 
granted  for  those  engaged  in  the  dying  and  bleaching  in  this  country, 
they  must  necessarily  retire  from  business  because  of  their  inability  to 
procure  labor  and  chemicals  at  the  prices  made  necessary  by  the  foreign 
comi)etition. 

To  impose  a  duty  upon  these  goods  would  not  increase  the  price  to 
the  consumer,  because,  although  manufacturers  find  it  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  to  use  imported  dyed  stock,  the  importers  obtain  a  good 
margin  as  dealers,  which  results  in  the  manufacturers  paying  very 
nearly  as  much  for  imported  as  for  domestic  work.  Thus  the  consumer 
is  not  benefited  by  the  free  admission  of  these  goods,  while  the  Amer- 
ican laborer  loses  heavily,  and  if  the  duty  were  imposed  the  Govern- 
ment would  gain  revenue  upon  chemicals  which  would  be  used  in  the 
dying  and  bleaching  process. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  we  may  successfully  compete  with  foreign 
dyers,  we  beg  to  recommend  and  suggest  that  a  duty  of  2  cents  be 
levied  on  each  piece  of  imported  dyed  and  bleached  braid  composed  of 
chips,  grass,  willow,  rattan,  or  straw  for  the  manufacture  of  hats,  which 
material  is  at  present  on  the  free  list.  If  the  duty  were  placed  upon 
the  articles  as  prayed  for,  we  could  increase  our  plants  here,  employ 
more  men,  and  run  constantly  throughout  the  year. 

We  think  the  raw  braid  should  continue  on  the  free  list,  and  we  are 
satisfied  to  pay  the  present  25  per  cent  duty  on  dyes,  but  object  to 
having  straw  braid  containing  these  dyes  admitted  free  as  at  present. 
The  raw  is  not  classed  separate  from  dyed  and  bleached. 

Until  recent  years  straw  and  chip  were  principally  dyed  in  the  hat 
(which  was  dutiable)  instead  of  in  the  braid,  which  is  on  the  free  list, 
even  when  dyed  or  bleached. 
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Imjjorts  of  straw  and  chip  braids. 

1892    $1,897,855.25 

1893  2,262,225.93 

1894 2,020,717.16 

1895 2,674,093.24 

1896 2,717,464.00 

A  gain  during  the  last  three  years  of  $700,000.  Yet  our  biisiDess 
has  not  grown  in  proportion,  notwithstanding  two  large  concerns  have 
been  forced  out  of  the  business. 

We  attribute  this  gain  in  imports  to  the  many  goods  shipped  here 
by  foreign  dyers.  Official  statistics  can  not  be  obtained  to  show  the 
enormous  increase  in  dyed  and  bleached  imports. 

E.  H.   COMEY, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  Dyer  and  Bleacher, 
Parsons  Brothers, 
BrooMyn,  N.  Y.,  Dyers  and  Bleachers. 


A  DUTY  OF  40  PER  CENT  SMALL  ENOUGH. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  7,  1897, 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Detroit  has 
had  a  great  reputation  for  Mackinaw  straw  hats.  We  at  one  time  were 
large  buyers  of  the  braid.  Most  of  it  came  from  Mount  Clemens  and 
other  points  around  Detroit,  and  some  came  from  Canada,  and  we  felt 
no  large  decrease  of  any  amount  in  our  business  until  we  came  in  com- 
petition with  the  cheap  Imitations  of  braid  brought  in  (now  in  very 
large  quantities)  from  China  and  Japan.  Since  the  large  importations 
set  in  the  industry  here  is  com{)letely  crowded  out,  which  results  in  a 
loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  labor.  At  one  time  there  were 
two  or  three  large  manufacturers  of  hats  here — Buhl  &  Co.,  Ellis  &  Co., 
and  ourselves^he  hats  being  sent  all  over  to  different  dealers  in  the 
United  States.  None  are  now  made  here,  and  scarcely  any  braid  is 
brought  in,  and  competition  with  cheap  labor  has  caused  it.  A  duty  of 
40  per  cent,  or  at  any  rate  30  per  cent,  would  be  little  enough. 

DiCKERSON  &  Co. 


A  DUTY  OF  NOT  LESS  THAN  30  PER  CENT  ASKED. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Decemler  33,  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  engaged  in  the  Mackinaw  straw  braid  business, 
which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  and  have  been  for  the 
past  twenty-two  years,  but  owing  to  the  tariff  being  taken  off  straw 
braid  this  country  is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  China,  Japan,  and 
other  foreign  countries.  Under  the  protective  tariff  I  did  a  business 
of  about  $135,000  annually,  this  money  being  all  paid  out  to  people 
who  plaited  this  straw  braid  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  Mount  Clemens, 
i^ew  Baltimore,  and  Grosse  Pointe,  and  there  were  four  or  five  other 
firms  engaged  in  the  same  business  who  have  had  to  abandon  this 
branch  of  their  trade,  and  my  business  now  will  not  amount  to  $5,000 
per  year. 

I  would  herewith  respectfully  ask  for  a  tariff  on  this  class  of  mer- 
chandise of  not  less  than  30  per  cent. 

O.  Nantais. 
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COAL  TAH. 

(Paragraph  443.    See  Schedule  A,  page  54.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  M.  S.  6REEN0UGH,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Mr.  Grebnough  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlenieu  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  will  not  detain  you  but  two  or  three  minutes.  1  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  manufacturers  of  coal  tar  of  the  United  States,  which  is  sub- 
stantially all  made  by  the  coal-gas  companies. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas  ? 

Mr.  Greenough,  Yes ;  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas.  The  gas  com- 
panies make  substantially  from  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  tar,  ammo- 
nia, and  coke,  and  the  coal  tar  is  the  only  valuable  residuum  that  the 
gas  companies  find  at  the  present  time,  and  owing  to  the  enormous  pro- 
duction of  coal  tar  in  Europe  the  pitch  is  being  shipped  to  this  country 
at  such  a  price  as — - 

The  Chairman.  It  is  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Greenough.  It  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  ten  years,  and  when 
it  was  put  on  the  free  list  it  was  of  no  importance,  because  the  tar  was 
higher  than  it  is  here,  but  at  the  present  time  the  tar  itself  is  imported 
here  to  a  very  large  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  producing  water 
gas  instead  of  coal  gas? 

Mr.  Greenough.  Yes,  sir.  When  all  the  illuminating  companies 
were  making  coal  gas,  the  tar  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  surplus.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  pitch  imported,  and 
putting  a  small  duty  upon  pitch  will  not  only  add  to  the  revenue,  but  at 
the  same  time  protect  the  manufacturers  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  anybody  making  any  coal  i)itch  as  coal  pitch?  Do 
not  they  simply  make  it  in  the  making  of  coal  gas,  a  mere  by-product, 
and  what  effect  will  putting  a  duty  on  coal  pitch  have  on  the  j^roduction 
of  coal  gas  ? 

Mr.  Greenough.  It  would  probably  effect  it  to  some  extent,  and  I 
have  with  me  a  petition  signed  by  almost  all  the  large  coal  makers  in 
the  city  of  Pittsburg  for  the  putting  on  of  this  duty,  because  in  many 
of  the  States  in  the  Western  part  of  this  country  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing water  gas  and  coal  gas  only  differs  by  a  few  cents  a  thousand 
feet. 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacture  of  coal  gas  is  dependent  upon  the 
distance  from  the  coal  product,  and  water  gas  is  produced  almost 
exclusively  at  any  distance  from  the  place  where  the  coal  is  produced? 

Mr.  Greenough.  It  is  of  course  easier  to  transport  the  oil  than  to 
transport  the  coal,  which  is  more  bnlky.  In  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
country  in  many  cities  water  gas  is  cheaper.  In  the  central  portion  of 
the  country,  where  I  live,  coal  gas  is  the  cheaper.  In  some  States  it  is 
almost  balanced,  that  is,  the  cost  of  producing  the  two.  The  residuum 
which  comes  from  the  coal  in  the  manufacture  will  turn  the  scale  as  to 
whether  the  company  makes  coal  gas  or  water  gas.  We  ask  that  the 
duty  be  made  a  specific  duty  of  $2  a  ton  on  pitch,  and  I  think  there 
ought  to  go  with  it  a  small  specific  duty  ou  coal  tar  at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  we  use  all  the  coal  pitch  produced  in  this 
country  and  are  obliged  to  import  large  amounts  for  various  manufac- 
tures and  industries. 
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Mr.  Greenough.  Between  30,000  and  50,000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  does  the  comi)eting  coal  tar  come  ft-om? 

Mr.  Greenough.  The  competing  pitch  comes  from  England  alto- 
getlier,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  does  it  originate  there?    From  the  gas  companies  ? 

Mr.  Greenough.  Yes,  sir;  the  kind  of  gas  made  in  England  is  almost 
■wholly  coal  gas. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  can  not  manufacture  enough  to  supply  the  Ameri- 
can market  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Greenough.  We  are  not  doing  so  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  propriety  in  putting  a  burden  on  the 
needed  residuum  ?  If  we  have  to  import  it,  why  should  we  put  a  burden 
on  it? 

Mr.  Greenough.  That  will  give  some  amount  of  revenue  and  pre- 
vent their  dumping  the  surplus  pitch  on  us  and  spoiling  our  prices. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  duty  now? 

Mr.  Greenough.  There  is  none  whatever.  It  is  on  the  free  list  now 
and  has  been  there  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  always  has  been? 

Mr.  Greenough.  I  think  it  has  been  taken  off  for  about  ten  years. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  for  a  good  many  years  the  gas  companies  furnished 
the  tar? 

Mr.  Greenough.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  now,  because  there  has  been  a  change  to  water  gas, 
it  has  become  valuable? 

Mr.  Greenough.  More  valuable  than  it  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Pay^ne.  And  your  purpose  is  simply  to  change  the  manufacture 
of  gas  from  water  gas  and  make  it  coal  gas? 

Mr.  Greenough.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  not  increase  earnings  of  American  workmen  a 
picayune.  Your  proposition  would  simply  change  the  manufacture  of 
water  gas  to  coal  gas  ? 

Mr.  Greenough.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  not  increase  the  number  of  Americans  employed 
by  one. 

Mr.  Greenough.  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  are  four  times  as  many 
men  employed  making  coal  gas  as  water  gas. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  be  a  revenue  duty  otherwise  than  that? 

Mi.Greenough.  It  would  give  a  revenue  and  also  protect  the  man- 
ufacturers here. 

Mr.  McMillin.  What  amount  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  United 
States  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  Greenough.  About  one-quarter. 

Mr.  McMillin,  About  a  quarter? 

Mr.  Greenough.  I  think  so. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  C.  STORY,  OF  BOSTOIST,  MASS. 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 
Mr.  Story  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  1 
am  not  a  lluent  speaker,  and  just  three  minutes  will  liiiish  what  I  want 
to  say  to  you.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  buying  of  coal  tar,  and  have 
been  manufacturing  this  pitch  for  some  twenty-live  years,  and  I  simply 
say  it  seems  to  me  a  little  strange  that  rei)resentatives  of  the  gas  com- 
panies should  appear  hare  in  advocation  of  a  duty  on  the  material  in 
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question.  Their  business  seems  to  me  to  be  the  manufacture  of  gas, 
and  the  articles  which  are  under  discussion  are  only  by-products  or 
residuals  of  gas  manufticture.  The  increased  manufacture  of  water  gas 
has  so  lessened  the  amount  of  these  residuals,  making  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  the  county  so  much  less  than  the  actual  demands  of  the  trade, 
as  to  alibrd  them  ample  protection,  and  places  the  means  within  their 
own  hands  of  obtaining  a  proper  and  compensating  price  for  their  coal 
tar.  Then,  again,  the  cost  of  laying  down  the  imported  article  in  this 
country  is  so  great  as  to  afford  them,  and  the  people  who  buy  from  them 
for  purposes  of  manufacture,  ample  protection. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  exact  figures  and 
cost  of  transportation  to  this  country — the  cost  of  the  foreigner  to  reach 
this  market? 

Mr.  Stoey.  Yes,  sir;  it  costs  about  12  shillings  a  ton. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  At  what  does  it  sell  here? 

Mr.  Story.  What  we  sell  at? 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Story.  We  sell  at  about  $14  or  $15  a  ton. 

Mr.  McMlllin.  So  there  is  considerable  protection  in  the  very  matter 
of  transportation? 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  it  exactly,  and  the  main  thing  of  this  is,  I  pre- 
sume, that  60  or  70  per  cent  of  water  gas  is  made  to-day. 

Mr.  Greenough.  Ko. 

Mr.  Story.  What  is  the  amount,  if  you  correct  me? 

Mr.  Greenough.  About  55  per  cent. 

Mr.  Story.  For  instance,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  where  I  live,  if  the 
illuminating  companies  were  making  coal  gas  we  would  have  60,000 
barrels  of  coal  tar  to-day,  but  it  is  all  water  gas,  and  we  do  not  have  a 
barrel.  As  I  say,  it  works  no  injury  to  anyone.  It  is  something  that 
has  to  come  in  here;  it  is  cheap  material,  and  it  can  not,  if  it  is  too  high 
priced,  be  used.  It  will  be  driven  out,  and  they  will  use  tin  and  slate 
in  the  place  of  it.  It  works  no  injury  to  anyone,  and  I  can  not  see 
by  putting  a  duty  on  it  how  the  coal  companies  will  be  benefited  one 
cent. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  What  would  be  used  in  place  of  it  I 

Mr.  Story.  Tin,  slate,  and  other  things. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  are  other  substances  that  can  be  used  in  the 
absence  of  it? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes,  sir;  but  at  much  higher  prices,  and  those  people 
who  have  a  roof  want  a  lower  price,  and  it  would  practically  make  a 
prohibitory  roof. 

Mr.  Steele.  Would  it  apply  to  Boston  and  points  along  on  the  coast? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  would  it  cost  still  more  to  get  it  into  the  interior? 

Mr.  Story.  It  would  cost  the  railroad  freight,  and  freight  is  enough 
duty  on  it,  as  it  is  a  very  cheap  article.  It  has  got  to  be  more  or  less 
imported,  or  else  we  will  have  to  go  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Will  you  state  some  of  its  general  uses  ? 

Mr.  Story.  It  is  used  for  roofing,  for  paving  you  see  in  the  streets. 
Eoofing  and  paving  are  the  principal  uses. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  it  is  very  extensively  used  throughout  the 
country? 

Mr.  Story.  Very,  sir ;  and  we  never  imported  a  barrel  until  we  had 
to.  We  could  not  get  enough  coal  tar  in  the  country,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  import  it.  We  had  not  enough,  and  we  had  either  to  import  it 
or  go  out  of  the  business. 
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WATCH  AND  CLOCK  JEWELS. 

(Paragraph  467.) 

A  DUTY  OF  25  PER  CENT  WILL  FURNISH  EMPLOYMENT  TO  ONE 

THOUSAND  PERSONS. 

Thomaston,  Conn.,  January  5,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

If  you  would  put  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  finished  watcli  jewels,  I 
could  give  employment  to  1,000  persons  making  jewels  in  this  country. 
Elgin  alone  employs  one  factory  in  Switzerland  to  keep  them  in  jewels. 
It  takes  15,000,000  jewels  per  annum  to  supply  all  the  watch  and  clock 
factories  in  this  country,  all  of  which  are  imported  since  jewels  went 
on  the  free  list. 

I  will  give  you  two  items,  showing  the  difference  between  the  raw 
material  and  finished  product.  One  ounce  of  garnet  costs  75  cents;  it 
will  make  10,000  jewels,  costing  $150,  making  $149.25  for  the  labor. 

Sapphire  at  $4  per  ounce,  10,000  would  cost  $350,  making  $346  for 
labor. 

There  are  a  dozen  different  kinds  used  at  different  prices. 

I  started  to  make  jewels  some  time  ago,  when  there  was  a  duty  of  10 
per  cent,  and  in  time  would  have  been  able  to  meet  the  imported  goods, 
but  they  were  put  on  the  free  list  and  I  had  to  give  up. 

With  improved  machinery  and  tools  of  my  own,  lam  sure  within  five 
years  I  could  meet  all  foreign  competition,  duty  or  no  duty. 

It  would  not  add  much  to  the  cost  of  the  watch  manufacturers  only 
for  the  present.  They  would  in  most  cases  make  their  own,  giving 
employment  to  more  American  labor. 

Jewels  are  the  only  parts  that  are  imported  to  any  extent. 

I  could  give  you  more  elaborate  details,  but  knowing  how  valuable 
your  time  is  I  thought  I  would  make  it  as  short  as  possible. 

If  you  would  like  to  foster  new  American  industries,  one  that  has  never 
had  a  chance  to  rise,  you  could  do  no  better  than  consider  this  matter. 
Even  if  I  could  not  start  myself,  it  would  have  the  means  of  having  the 
factories  make  their  own,  giving  employment  to  at  least  1,000  more 
American  working  i)eoi)le,  whereas  now  it  all  goes  to  the  importer  and 
foreigner. 

The  raw  material  is  all  right  on  the  free  list.  I  refer  only  to  watch 
and  clock  jewels,  fijiished,  ready  to  go  into  watches  and  clocks. 

EUDOLPH  YEITTER. 

HIDES. 

(Paragraph  505.) 

MEMORIAL  OF  SHOE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  TANNERS   PROTEST- 
ING AGAINST  IMPOSITION  OF  DUTY. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  jMeans: 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  represent  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  impose 
a  duty  on  hides  for  tliese,  among  other,  cogent  reasons: 

(1)  A  duty  on  liides  would  increase  the  cost  of  all  shoes  worn  by  the 
people  without  giving  an  equivalent  benefit  to  the  producer  of  hides. 
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(2)  Our  present  gTowiiig  export  trade  in  leather  and  shoes  and  other 
manufactures  of  leather,  now  amounting  to  $1:0,000,000  a  year,  would 
be  seriously  imperiled  by  such  a  duty.  This  export  trade  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1890. 

(3)  No  duty  on  hides  has  been  imposed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
No  new  conditions  having  arisen,  we  believe  it  unwise  now  to  impose^a 
duty  which  was  not  found  necessary  in  1872,  1883,  1890,  and  1894, 

Dudley  Porter  and  14  others,  upper  leather,  etc.,  Haverhill, 
Mass.;  W.  W.  Spaulding  &  Co.  and  105  others,  shoe 
manufocturers,  of  Haverhill,  Mass. ;  Charles  W.  Arnold 
&  Co.  and  44  others,  leather,  etc.,  Haverhill,  Mass.; 
Woodbury  Bros,  and  13  others,  shoe  manufacturers,  Bev- 
erly, Mass.;  Conrad  Best  and  29  others,  jobbers  and 
manufacturers,  of  Cincinnati;  Hamilton  Brown  Shoe 
Company  and  14  others,  shoe  manufacturers,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Seymour  &  Jackson  and  51)  others,  shoe  and  leather, 
of  Lynn,  Mass.;  Ora  Cushman  Company  and  11  others, 
shoe  manufactturers.  Auburn  and  Lewiston,  Me. ;  Rice 
&  Hutchins  and  63  others,  shoe  manufacturers,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  Geo.  E.  Keith  Company  and  26  others,  shoe 
manufacturers,  of  Brockton,  Mass.;  N.  W.  Rice  &  Co. 
and  32  others,  tanners,  of  Boston;  Chesapeake  Shoe 
Company  and  19  others,  shoe  jobbers  and  manufacturers, 
of  Baltimore. 


ST.  LOUIS    MAHUFACTUEERS  AND  JOBBERS   OF  SADDLERY  AND 
HARNESS  OBJECT  TO  IMPOSITION  OF  DUTY. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  7,  1897. 
We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  saddlery  and  har- 
ness, respectfully  ask  our  representatives  in  Congress  to  o])pose  chang- 
ing to  any  way  the  present  schedules  relating  to  the  importation  of 
hides,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz: 

First.  It  would  materially  advance  the  price  of  harness,  saddles,  and 
horse  collars,  which  the  farmers  must  have,  and  the  probable  advance 
in  the  price  of  hides  would  not  compensate  for  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  such  goods. 

Second.  The  farmers  and  producers  of  stock  would  reap  little  benefit 
from  such  duty,  while  the  large  slaughtering  concerns  and  packers 
would  get  most  of  the  advantage. 

Third.  It  would  result  in  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  masses  of 
our  people  for  the  advantage  of  a  few. 

We  therefore  ask  our  representatives  in  Congress  to  vote  against 
placing  any  duty  on  hides. 

Jacob  Straus  Saddlery  Company,  P.  J.  Peters  Saddlery  and 
Harness  Company,  Edward  Peters,  president;  James 
Clark  Leather  Company,  P.  Burns  &  Co.,  The  JP.  Hay- 
den  Saddlery  and  Harness  Company,  Aug.  Holthaus 
Saddlery  Company,  Sommers  Bros.  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, J.  B.  Sickles  Saddlery  Company,  Meyer,  Banner- 
man  *&  Co.,  William  Homann  Saddlery  Company,  J.  A. 
Maginnis  &  Co. 
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NOT  ENOUGH  HIDES  NOW. 

EiDGWAY,  Pa.,  December  19,  1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  hear  it  is  rumored  that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to 
place  a  duty  on  hides.  It  would  be  a  blow  to  the  tanning  interest  at 
this  time,  as  hides  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  there  are  not  enough  in 
the  country,  or  that  can  be  imported  (owing  to  an  epidemic  in  South 
America),  to  keep  the  tanneries  in  this  country  in  operation. 

G.  W.  Childs. 


SENTIMENT  OF   MAINE'S  TANNERS. 

New  Limerick,  Me.,  January  11, 1897. 

COMIVIITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS : 

Proposed  change  as  to  the  tariff  on  hides  I  think  would  cripple  the 
tanning  industries  of  this  country  and  especially  Maine.  I  hope  the 
tarift'  as  applied  to  hides  and  leather  will  not  be  disturbed,  and  I  think 
this  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Maine  tanners  generally. 

It  is  of  course  a  well-known  fact  that  this  country  does  import  immense 
quantities  of  foreign  hides,  and  must  have  them  in  addition  to  what 
hides  are  produced  in  our  own  country  in  order  to  supply  the  demand 
for  leather,  and  any  action  tending  to  hinder  the  importation  of  such 
hides,  or  increase  the  cost  thereof,  must  prove  detrimental  to  the  tan- 
ning industries  of  this  country,  which  for  the  past  few  years  have  not 
been  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  to-day  are  contending  with  high- 
cost  hides  out  of  comparison  to  the  price  of  leather,  which  as  yet  they 
are  unable  to  overcome.  Leather  can  be  produced  in  Canada  cheaper 
than  in  the  United  States  and  yet  there  has  for  the  past  three  years 
been  a  revolution  in  the  tanning  business  with  us  and  new  methods 
are  being  continually  introduced  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  all  tending 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  in  order  to  place  the  business  on  a 
paying  basis,  and  while  we  are  to  day,  by  reason  of  said  improvements 
and  more  careful  attention  to  the  matter  of  extracting  the  tanning  from 
our  bark,  able  to  compete  with  them  to  a  certain  extent  in  shipments 
of  leather  to  Eurojoe,  were  the  doors  to  be  opened  so  that  they  could 
send  their  leather  into  this  country  free  of  duty  it  would  be  uphill  busi- 
ness with  us  tanners,  especially  those  in  Maine,  where  bark  is  much 
higher  and  freight  charges  considerably  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation with  them.  I  have  not  the  time  to  go  into  any  lengthy  argu- 
ments or  attemyrt  to  present  the  casein  all  its  various  points,  but  trust 
that  the  present  stat^e  of  the  tariff  as  applied  to  hides  and  leather  will 
not  be  disturbed ;  any  such  change  as  proposed,  tending  in  my  opinion  to 
cripple  the  tanning  industries  of  this  country,  which  are  now  and  have 
been  for  some  time  laboring  under  disadvantages. 

W.  I.  Shaw. 

DUTY  ON  HIDES  WOULD  NOT  HELP  THE  FARMER. 

Cincinnati,  January  9, 1897. 
Dear  Sir:  The  farmer  would  never  be  benefited  by  a  tariff  on  hides 
because  the  price  of  cattle  is  never  even  affected  by  the  price  of  hides, 
for  the  reason  that  cattle  are  slaughtered  for  the  meat  and  not  for  the 
hides,  these  being  only  of  secondary  consideration. 
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There  are  several  industries  of  utmost  importance  to  this  country 
which  wonhl  suffer  by  such  legishition,  viz,  the  tanning,  leather,  shoe, 
and  harness  business. 

Griess,  Pflegek  &  Co. 

LOUISVILLE  TANNERS  VERY  SLIGHTLY  CONCERNED. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  January  li,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Louisville  tanners  are  very  slightly  concerned  about  a  duty  on 
hides  or  leather.  Their  product  is  largely  harness  leather,  on  which 
the  duty  is  10  per  cent,  I  believe.  Yet  there  is  not  enough  foreign 
leather  of  that  kind  imported  to  interfere  with  our  product  in  any 
market,  and  the  duty  is  not  needed  as  a  protective  measure.  The 
wages  paid  in  our  tanneries  are  from  one  and  one  half  to  three  times 
more  than  wages  paid  in  similar  tanneries  of  Europe,  but  we  have 
cheaper  bark  wliich  offsets  the  higher  wages,  and  in  tanning  such  heavy 
leather  the  labor  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  cost.  Louisville  tanners 
do  not  tan  any  foreign  hides,  either  dry  or  green  salt.  The  bulk  of  their 
hides  are  purchased  of  packers  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha, 
and  the  prices  are  controlled  first,  by  the  supply  and  deiuand  and, 
secondly,  by  the  abOity  and  skillful  business  management  of  the  four 
big  packers  who  pull  together  and  really  make  the  market  price  for  all 
the  hides  of  American  production.  Now,  this  gives  you  the  facts 
about  Louisville  tanners,  but  you  should  understand  that  tanners  of 
upper  leather,  such  as  kip,  calf,  morocco,  kangaroo,  and  kid,  must  be 
considered  by  themselves.  The  cost  for  labor  in  tanning  and  finishing 
those  descriptions  of  leather  is  very  large,  consequently  the  duty  ought 
to  be  sufBcient  to  offset  the  difference  between  foreign  and  American 
wages.  The  duty  has  been  much  reduced  from  the  war  tariff,  but  it  is 
still  sufficient,  I  think,  to  enable  American  tanners  to  hold  the  American 
market. 

When  we  began  business  here,  thirty- two  years  ago,  we  sold  American 
calfskins  at  $1.75  a  pound.  Now  we  sell  very  much  better  American 
calfskins  at  less  than  $1  a  pound.  In  fact,  the  best  American  skins  are 
better  than  any  foreign  calfskins,  except,  perhaps,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. The  importation  of  French  calfskins  has  dwindled  to  a  very 
trifling  figure.  The  same  can  be  said  of  all  kinds  of  American  shoe 
leather,  of  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  fully  95  per  cent  of  shoes  worn  by 
our  people  are  made.  Such  are  the  benefits  of  protection  to  American 
industry  in  that  branch  with  which  I  am  most  familiar.  We  were,  how- 
ever, dependent  on  France,  until  very  recently,  for  all  the  fine  kid 
leather  used  for  making  ladies'  fine  shoes,  and  it  was  very  expensive. 
Now,  however,  we  are  making,  for  less  than  half  the  price  of  French, 
kid  that  is  superior  to  any  French  manufacture,  and  are  actually  export- 
ing our  product.  This  is  the  result  of  an  American  invention  known  as 
the  "Chrome  process"  for  tanning,  which  is  patented. 

Our  supply  of  raw  goat  and  kid  skins  comes  from  Asia  and  South 
America.  Such  raw  material  should  be  continued  on  the  free  list, 
because  we  do  not  grow  goats  in  our  country,  and  are  not  likely  to  do 
so  on  any  large  scale,  at  least  not  until  our  population  is  very  dense, 
and  the  people  of  this  country  are  reduced  to  the  level  of  labor  in  Asia 
and  Mexico. 

I  do  not  feel  sure  that  it  is  wise  or  best  to  admit  heavy  foreign  hides 
free  of  duty.    We  use  the  heavy  foreign  dry  hides  to  make  hcmiock 
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sole  leather,  and  a  considerable  export  trade  in  that  class  of  leatlier  has 
been  effected.  But  I  think  that  most  of  the  hemlock  sole  leather 
exported  has  been  sold  without  protit,  and  the  only  advantage  has  been 
to  remove  a  surplus  that  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have  tanned. 
But  my  opinion  about  this  matter  is  in  opposition  to  the  views  presented 
by  all  our  trade  papers,  and  I  may  be  wrong,  althougli  I  think  that  the 
removal  of  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  such  liides  has  benefited  foreign 
countries  where  the  hides  are  produced  more  than  it  has  helped  the 
American  tanners.  The  American  farmer,  however,  has  not  suffered  by 
the  importation  of  free  hides,  nor  would  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  hides 
add  a  fraction  to  the  price  of  cattle  on  the  hoof.  The  great  jiackers 
control  that  absolutely,  and  the  price  of  the  hide  has  nothing  on  earth 
to  do  with  it. 

Andrew  Cowan. 


PICKLED  SHEEPSKINS. 

(Paragraph  505.) 
A  DTJTY  DEEDED  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  AMERICAN  LABOR. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  4, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  There  should  be  a  duty  on  pickled  skins  imported  into 
this  country,  to  protect  American  manufacturers  of  these  goods.  By 
pickled  skins  we  mean  sheepskins  which  have  had  the  wool  removed 
from  them,  which  have  passed  through  an  elaborate  process  called 
"  pickling,"  to  preserve  them  until  they  are  made  up  into  gloves  and 
other  manufactured  sheep-leather  goods.     The  process  is  as  follows: 

The  sheep  pelt  is  first  soaked  in  water  for  from  one  to  three  days;  it 
is  then  thrown  across  a  beam  and  subjected  to  a  fleshing  process  with 
an  instrument  made  for  the  purpose  called  a  flesher;  the  skin  is  then 
passed  through  a  brushing  machine,  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  burrs,  seeds,  etc.,  from  the  wool;  next  it  is  put  through  a  centrifu- 
gal machine  which  squeezes  the  water  out  of  the  wool;  the  succeeding 
operation  is  to  lay  it  upon  a  table  and  brush  depilatory — a  solution  of 
sulijhide  of  sodium — uijon  the  flesh  side,  after  which  the  skin  is  rolled 
up  and  laid  away  for  twenty-four  hours;  this  depilatory  loosens  the 
wool  in  the  time  named  and  the  wool  is  then  removed  from  the  skin. 
This  is  only  the  beginning.  The  skins  are  next  soaked  in  fresh  water, 
and  then  in  lime  water.  They  are  daily  taken  from  this  latter  prepara- 
tion and  returned  into  it  for  a  period  extending  from  one  to  two  weeks. 
They  are  then  trimmed,  and  again  passed  through  a  fleshing  machine. 
A  rinsing  in  warm  water  follows,  after  which  they  are  thrown  into  a 
l)reparalion  of  leavened  bran,  from  which  they  are  taken  and  treated 
with  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  scudding  or  cleansing  them.  At 
this  point  the  foreigners  either  dry  them  and  ship  them  in  as  dry  sheep- 
skins or  dry  slats;  or  they  salt  them  and  they  are  brought  in  as  salted 
sheepskins  or  salted  slats;  or  they  pickle  them  in  a  prei)aration  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  salt,  and  water,  and  ship  them  in  under  the  name  of  pickled 
sheepskins  or  pickled  slats. 

From  the  foregoing  you  will  see,  sir,  that  ])ickled  sheei)skins  are  both 
the  product  of  the  sheei).grower  and  the  manufacturer,  and  a  duty  would 
])rotect  both,  because  there  would  be  an  increased  demand  for  home- 
made or  home-pickled  skins  and  a  larger  market  for  them,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  enhanced  i)rice  would  be  passed  on  to  the  sheepgrower. 
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It  would  be  a  protection  also  to  American  labor,  wlioreas  at  present 
they  liave  to  work  in  competition  witli  cheap  ibrei«;n  labor.  The  cost 
of  passiufi:  tlie  skins  tliroiio-h  th(^  pickling  process  costs  from  7  to  8 
cents  in  labor  and  4  to  5  cents  in  materials  per  skin. 

In  order  to  comi)lete  theopeiation  of  tanning  ready  for  the  glove  and 
other  sheep  leather  manufacturers  it  is  only  necessary  to  immerse  the 
skins  in  a  tanning  liquid,  which  recpiiies  scarcely  any  labor.  Tanned 
sheepskin  leather  is  already  protected  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  of 
its  value,  and  undoubtedly  will  receive  as  much  or  more  protection  in 
the  new  tariff  bill.  If  the  tanned  leather  is  protected,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  pickled  skins  should  not  be,  upon  which  ahnost  as  much  labor 
and  expense  is  expended,  es])ecially  as  just  as  much  benefit  will  redound 
to  the  sheepgrower  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  duty  which  we  have  agreed  with  other  pullers  as  just  and  equi- 
table is  10  cents  per  skin,  tbe  cost  of  pickling  for  labor  and  materials 
being,  as  we  have  said,  about  13  cents  per  skin.  The  principle  of  the 
tarilf,  viz,  to  protect  American  labor  and  the  American  manufacturer,  as 
well  as  the  American  farmer,  also  to  furnish  revenue  for  the  national 
Treasury,  applies  in  the  case  of  pickled  skins  if  it  does  anywhere,  and 
we  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  do  what  you  can  to  secure  i)rotectioii 
for  them. 

Jas.  McMillan  &  Co., 
Jas.  McMillan,  President. 


DUTY  OF   10   CENTS   A  SKIN   RECOMMENDED. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  30, 1896. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  believe  that  the  skin  of  the  sheep  after  the  wool  is 
removed  should  have  a  duty  imposed.  At  present  it  is  imported  free 
of  duty.  To  take  the  wool  from  the  skins  costs  in  labor  from  7  to  8 
cents  per  skin,  and  in  materials  necessary  to  accomplish  this  from  4  to 
5  cents  per  skin. 

In  our  opinion  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  skin  or  $1.20  per  dozen  should 
be  imposed.  In  1892  this  State  produced  11,000,000  pounds  of  wool, 
and  in  1896,  after  four  years  of  free  wool,  about  6,000,000  pounds.  If 
we  have  protection,  our  flocks  will  soon  again  reach  the  former  quantity. 
Calculating  5  pounds  of  wool  per  sheep  this  would  give  this  State 
2,200,000  sheep,  and  by  imposing  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  skin  would 
add  $220,000  per  annum  to  the  amount  recived  by  our  farmers  in  this 
State  alone.  In  1894  there  were  over  45,000,000  sheep  in  the  United 
States.  On  these  the  added  value  would  mean  $4,500,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  question  of  labor  must  be  considered.  Skins  brought 
to  this  stage  are  certainly  a  manufactured  article  and  our  labor  should 
be  protected  against  the  cheap  peon  labor  of  South  America  and  the 
almost  as  cheap  labor  of  Belgium  and  the  countries  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

To  complete  the  operation  of  tanning  it  is  only  necessary  to  immerse 
these  skins  in  a  tanning  liquid  so  that  one  more  operation  in  which 
scarcely  any  labor  is  required  brings  the  skins  under  the  head  of  tanned 
sheep  skins  on  which  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  now  imposed. 

TuAUGOTT  Schmidt  &  Sons. 
T  H 128 
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lYOHY. 

(Paragraph  519.) 
REQUEST  THAT  THE  RATE  OF  THE  ACT  OE  1890  BE  RESTORED 

Philadelphia,  December  18, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

111  your  consideration  of  tbe  provisions  for  a  new  tariff  act,  we  would 
respectfully  request  that  you  reinstate  therein  as  formerly  the  condi- 
tions of  paragraph  618  of  the  act  of  October  1,  1890,  which  was  as 
follows:  "  Ivory  and  vegetable  ivory,  not  sawed,  cut,  or  otherwise  man- 
ufactured, free,"  in  place  of  paragraph  519  of  the  act  of  August  1, 1894, 
for  the  following  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  viz: 

We  have  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ivory,  bone 
horn,  and  other  similar  goods  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  in  that  time 
have  made  and  sold  large  quantities  of  ivory  billiard,  i)ool,  and  ])ag- 
atelle  balls,  but  by  reason  of  the  act  of  August  1,  1894,  the  channel  of 
manufjicture  has  been  directed  to  the  benefit  of  foreign  interests  and 
our  productions  have  entirely  ceased,  to  the  disadvantage  of  ourselves 
and  our  workmen,  without  any  financial  advantage  to  the  Government 
or  decrease  in  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  Haevey  «&  Watts  Company, 
Wm.  C.  Sharpless,  Fresident. 


JTJ^K. 

(Paragraph  523.) 
A  DUTY  WOULD  RESTORE  AN  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRY. 

Washington,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

Failing  to  notice  any  reference  to  a  duty  on  foreign  junk  stock,  scrap 
iron,  metal,  rope,  rags,  ])aper,  wood  pulp,  and  all  other  articles  entering 
into  or  calculated  to  maintain  profitable  prices  therefor,  and,  as  an 
ex-dealer,  1  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  reductions  in 
tariff"  rates,  beginning  as  far  back  as  1880  and  continuing  up  to  the 
passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  in  1890,  almost  entirely  destroyed  this 
industry  and  forced  hundreds  of  thousands  engaged  in  the  gathering 
of  such  stock  into  idleness  or  other  lines  of  employment. 

For  years  foreign  importations,  coming  mostly  in  ballast,  have  so 
reduced  prices  as  to  preclude  the  i)ossibility  for  any  margin  of  profit  to 
the  gatherers  until  they  have  been  forced  out  of  the  business,  and  small 
dealers,  by  whom  thousands  of  hands  were  employed,  have  likewise 
been  forced  out  of  the  business. 

The  paper  mills  and  some  wholesale  dealers  may  find  wood  pulp  satis- 
factory and  be  content  with  foreign  stock  at  nominal  cost,  but  th(^  hun- 
dreds c>\'  thousands  of  idle  gatherers  and  working  people,  as  well  as 
ex-dealers,  would  welcome  a  resumption  of  an  industry  in  which  so 
many  made  a  comfortable  living  and  never  lacked  for  employment. 
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I  respectfully  suggest  tliat  this  matter  be  given  your  careful  consid- 
eration, and  tbat  persons  interested  iu  the  business  be  called  into  con- 
ference. Please  do  not  cast  this  aside  as  a  matter  of  minor  importance, 
for  a  full  investigation  will  demonstrate  its  great  imporatauce  and  vast 
possibilities. 

K.  VV.  Sheokells. 


BLEACHING  POWDER. 

(Paragraph  537.) 

THE  NASHOBA  COMPANY,  OF  AYER,  MASS.,  WANTS  PROTECTION 
FROM  THE  BIG  ALKALI  TRUST. 

Ayer,  Mass.,  January  8, 1897. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  fact  that 
bleaching  powder  (chloride  of  lime)  should  no  longer  be  admitted  free 
of  duty  to  the  United  States.  The  bill  now  being  framed  should  give 
a  fair  protection  to  manufacturers  of  this  product  in  the  United  States. 
The  reasons  for  which  we  ask  for  this  we  will  set  forth  in  as  concise 
form  as  possible. 

Bleaching  powder  has  its  greatest  consumption  in  the  United  States, 
much  larger  than  any  other  country — the  exact  amount  of  importation 
we  can  not  give — your  committee  probably  has  them  at  its  disposal, 
but  they  must  approximate  150,000  tons  i^er  year,  and  constantly  increas- 
ing. Up  to  the  present  time  its  manufacture  has  been  conlined  and 
controlled  by  European  manufacturers  and  almost  wholly  by  the  Eng- 
lish Alkali  Trust,  known  as  the  United  Alkali  Company,  Limited,  of 
Liverpool.  By  their  enormous  capital  of  $45,000,000  and  other  advan- 
tages, such  as  low  wages,  cheap  raw  material,  and  merely  nominal  rates 
of  freight  across  the  ocean,  they  have  prevented  American  manufac- 
turers from  going  into  the  business,  and  have  also  been  able  to  dictate 
any  price  they  chose  for  the  product  between  2  and  3  cents  per  pound. 
At  the  same  time  have  so  intrenched  themselves  in  the  trade,  by  con- 
tracts and  otherwise,  that  a  foothold  for  American  manufacturers  has 
been  almost  an  impossibility.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  change  going  on  of  great  importance  to  our 
country.  The  development  of  an  entire  new  way  of  manufacturing  this 
product  has  been  accomplished  by  a  number  of  manufacturers,  whereby 
it  is  now  produced  by  electricity.  The  United  Alkali  Company,  seeing 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  have  gradually  reduced  the  price  on 
bleach  (to  still  longer  keep  control  in  their  own  hands)  to  about  li  cents 
per  pound.  There  are  now  a  number  of  successful  electric  processes  in 
America,  viz,  one  at  the  Kumtbrd  Falls  Electro  Chemical  Com])auy, 
Kumford  Falls,  Me.;  at  the  S.  D.  Warren  Paper  Company,  Cumberland 
Mills,  Me.,  and  at  our  own  works  here,  and  at  the  Mathieson  Alkali 
Works,  Saltville,  Va.  We  have  one  advantage  over  the  manufacturers 
of  Europe;  that  is,  cost  of  power.  We  can  produce  power  for  electro 
lysis  from  our  large  water  powers  in  the  ISTorth,  South,  ICast,  and  West 
less  than  any  other  country  excepting  Canada,  but  their  low  wages  in 
Europe,  low  ocean  freights  more  than  offset  our  advantage  of  cheap 
power,  and  as  they  can  land  their  products  at  all  of  our  seaboard  cities 
for  less  money  than  we  can  transport  by  rail  200  miles,  we  are  at  a 
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great  disadvantage  still,  as  the  cousunii)tiou  of  bleaching  powder  is 
largely  at  the  seaboard  cities  and  near-by  towns. 

If  we  could  have  a  small  duty  on  bleaching  powder  of  3G  per  cent 
chlorine  strength  (or  its  equivalent  in  any  chlorine  bleaching  com- 
pound), of  only  one-half  cent  per  pound,  we  are  confident  we  can  in  a 
year  or  two  capture  our  own  home  market,  and  without  increasing  the 
cost  one  iota  to  the  consumer.  During  the  time  our  manufacturers  are 
getting  a  foothold  the  United  States  will  be  getting  a  revenue  of  from 
$1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  i^er  year  from  importations  of  bleaching  i^owder. 
We  ask  this  specific  low  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  because  we 
think  we  are  fully  entitled  to  some  protection,  and  our  country,  both  the 
manufacturers  and  consumers,  are  in  the  clutches  of  this  gigantic  United 
Alkali  Company,  and  we  never  can  get  out  unless  we  are  given  a  little 
encouragement  by  the  placing  of  a  specific  duty  of  one-half  cent  per 
pound  or  more  upon  this  j)roduct.  If  this  is  given  there  will  be  at  least 
$10,000,000  of  American  capital  invested  in  the  business  within  two 
years,  with  a  probability  of  $20,000,000  during  the  next  few  years.  It 
will  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people,  North,  South,  East 
and  West,  as  the  water  powers  of  these  sections  can  be  advantageously 
used  in  their  manufacture.  Our  country  has  abundance  of  the  raw 
material  used,  viz,  salt  and  lime,  and  there  is  no  reason  or  justice  why 
we  should  not  have  this  duty  asked.  We  are  ready  with  associates  to 
at  once  go  forward  with  large  works  if  it  is  granted,  and  also  to  estab- 
lish branch  works  in  the  South,  West  and  Middle  States,  and  to  put  in 
private  i^lants  to  large  consumers,  such  as  the  pulp  and  paper  manufac- 
turers. We  are  ready  to  convince  and  prove  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  our  process  by  electricity  will  in  a  short  time,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  electric  methods  already  mentioned,  be  able  to  pro- 
duce as  much  bleaching  powder  as  is  now  used  in  the  United  States, 
and  with  the  low  sx)ecific  duty  asked  we  will  compete  with  the  United 
Alkali  Company  (a  little  later)  in  the  South  American  countries. 

Clinton  Lovell, 
General  Manager  I^ashoha  Company,  Ayer,  Mass, 


IS  NOT  MADE  IN  THIS  COUNTEY. 

Akron,  Ohio,  January  3,  1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  use  480  casks  of  chloride  of  lime,  or,  as  the  paper 
manufacturers  call  it,  "bleaching  powder,"  in  one  year.  This  is  equal 
to  twenty-four  cars  a  year.  The  price  we  get  it  at  now  is  If  cents  per 
pound  f.  o.  b..  New  York.  We  understand  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
to  put  a  duty  on  this  bleaching  powder  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 
So  far  no  firm  in  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  make  this  bleaching 
powder,  consequently  there  is  none  made  here.  Therefore,  why  should 
there  be  a  duty  on  chloride  of  lime  or  this  bleaching  powder  tliat  is  sent 
to  this  country?  Our  idea  of  the  tariff  is,  anything  that  is  not  made 
in  this  country  should  come  over  free  of  duty. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  chloride  of  lime  is  used 
by  pai)er  mills. 

The  THOMA8  Phillips  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  I*aj)cr. 
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MUN^EEAL  WATERS. 

PETITION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tho  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  County  Medi- 
cal Association,  held  on  May  19,  181)0: 

EesoJved,  That  the  New  York  County  Medical  Association,  a  representative  body 
composed  of  tive  hundred  practicing  physicians  in  the  city  of  New  York,  believing 
that  it  is  for  tho  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  all  l"oreign 
natural  mineral  waters  should  be  impoitcd  free  of  duty,  respectfully  urges  upon  the 
National  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  that  tho  provisions  now  in  force  relat- 
ing to  foreign  natural  mineral  waters,  and  to  the  bottles  in  which  they  are  imported, 
should  be  reenacted  in  any  tariff  which  is  sanctioned  by  them. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled: 

Your  memoralists,  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  various  cities  of  this 
country,  respectfully  present  this  their  petition  and  pray  that  the  same  may  be  con- 
Bidered  at  an  early  day. 

The  provisions  of  the  tariff  bill  now  under  the  consideration  of  your  honorable 
Houses  are  designed  to  inflict  duties  upon  natural  mineral  waters  which  will  prevent 
their  importation. 

The  proposed  tariff  provisions  are  such  that  all  natural  mineral  waters  which  con- 
tain free  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  which  thei'efore  may  be  described  in  poinihir  lan- 
guage as  "effervescent"  in  various  degrees,  will  be  subject  to  prohibitive  duties. 

Under  present  enactments  all  such  waters  are  for  reasons  of  public  utility,  and 
because  of  their  great  value  to  public  health  as  beverages  and  as  medicines,  expressly 
admitted  free,  except  in  respect  to  a  reasonable  duty  on  tlie  bottles  in  which  they  are 
inclosed. 

The  carbonic  acid  gas  which  such  natural  mineral  waters  contain,  and  in  virtue 
of  which  they  are  necessarily  more  or  less  effervescent,  is  one  of  the  main  elements 
in  their  constitution.  It  has  the  effect  of  preserving  their  valuable  natural  ingredi- 
ents in  solution,  and  without  such  free  carbonic  acid  gas  they  would  inevitably  suffer 
change  and  deterioration,  which  would  alter  their  constitution  and  destroy  their 
properties  and  good  effects.  They  would  undergo  decomposition  and  become  undrink- 
able  and  useless. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  public  policy  to  deprive  the 
many  thousands  of  persons  of  the  benefits  which  they  now  derive  from  these  natural 
mineral  waters,  whether  as  dietetic  beverages  or  as  medicines. 

Such  deprivation  would  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession  these 
important  resources  of  hygiene  and  of  medicine  and  would  be  a  serious  injury  to 
the  people. 

The  combined  effects  of  the  heavy  and  prohibitive  tax  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
levy  on  bottles  containing  mineral  water,  and  the  yet  heavier  prohibitiA'e  iui]iost 
proposed  on  effervescent  natural  mineral  waters,  would  altogether  rob  the  public 
and  the  medical  profession  of  the  inestimable  boon  which  under  the  present  and  all 
preceding  tariffs  they  have  enjoyed  by  the  provisions  expressly  inserted  in  such 
tariffs  in  favor  of  these  waters  on  the  grounds  of  health  and  public  utility,  and  we 
submit  that  on  these  grounds  the  provisions  now  in  force  relating  to  foreign  natural 
mineral  waters,  and  to  the  bottles  in  which  they  are  imported,  should  be  reenacted 
in  any  tariff  wliich  is  sanctioned  by  your  honorable  Houses. 

We  respectfully  and  earnestly  pray  that  our  petition  may  be  considered  at  an  early 
date. 

FoRCYCE  Barker,  M.  D.,  and  900  others. 

[Presented  in  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  June  13, 1890.] 


APOLLINARIS  SHOULD  BE  TAXED. 

Philadelphia,  December  15,  1896. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

As  you  are  about  to  take  up  the  tariff  question,  I  wish  to  sug:gest  to 
you  a  few  items  that  are  now  ou  the  free  list,  which  under  the  proper 
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administration  of  the  tariff  shonld  be  on  the  dutiable  b'st.  The  most 
prominent  one  is  apollinaris  water.  Many  thousands  of  cases  of  this  is 
brought  into  tbis  country  every  year  to  the  detriment  of  owners  of 
equally  as  good  American  springs,  and  the  apolliuaris  pays  no  duty. 

It  is  consumed  entirely  by  the  wealthy  class  of  the  community,  and 
it  is  diflicult  to  advance  any  reason  why  it  should  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. 

The  bottles  in  which  it  is  contnined  cost  low  in  Germany,  and  are 
reused  here  to  the  injury  of  the  American  bottle  makers.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  it  shoukl  not  have  a  duty  placed  on  it  of  83  per  cent,  which 
would  afford  a  large  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  a  duty  should  not 
bear  on  apoUinaris  water  alone,  but  on  all  imported  table  waters  and 
beverages. 

We  imported  in  the  past  year  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  large  invoices  of 
ginger  ale  and  lemonade.  While  there  was  a  duty  on  the  ginger  ale, 
there  was  none  on  the  lemonade,  which  latter  came  into  the  country 
free  of  all  tax.  There  was  a  tax  appraised  on  the  bottles,  but  upon 
protest  it  was  taken  off. 

As  merchants,  we  are  desirous,  of  course,  to  have  the  duties  as  low 
as  possible,  but,  as  Eepublicans,  we  can  not  see  any  reason  why  all  the 
above  goods  that  are  brought  into  this  country  in  competition  with 
those  produced  here  should  not  bear  a  projier  amount  of  tax. 

The  revenue  that  would  be  received  from  a  proper  duty  on  apolliuaris 
and  other  table  waters  would  reach  probably  half  a  million  a  year. 

George  A.  Fletchee. 


AMERICAN  MEDICINAL  SPRINGS  SHOULD  HAVE  AN  OPPORTUNITY. 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  January  11, 1897. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

I  wish  to  enter  my  humble  petition,  representing  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  the  country  that  is  and  always  have  been  in  great  need 
of  protection.  Foreign  mineral  waters  and  ginger  ales  have  at  all 
times  been  imported  with  little,  if  any,  duty,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
this  industry.  We  have  just  as  fine  and  pure  waters  in  this  country 
as  there  are  in  the  world,  but  we  can  not  successfully  compete  with  the 
pauper  labor  of  the  Old  World.  Such  waters  as  the  apollinaris  and 
similar  waters  are  put  upon  the  United  States  market  at  such  figures 
as  to  almost  drive  us  from  the  field.  Tliey  enter  this  country  under 
the  guise  of  natural  and  medicinal  waters,  which  is  all  wrong.  With 
a  proper  and  moderate  duty  placed  on  those  waters  every  mineral- 
water  bottling  works  in  the  country  would  be  started  up  and  give 
employment  to  hundreds  of  men,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  would 
be  kept  at  home  in  jdace  of  being  sent  out  of  it. 

White  Eock  Mineral  Spring  Company. 
O.  A.  Welch,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
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MOSS  PEAT. 

(Paragraph  558.) 
STATEMENT   OF   MR.   W.  GOLDEN,  OF   CHICAGO,   ILL. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 

Mr.  Golden  said:  Mr.  Cbairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
desire  to  speak  to  you  in  reference  to  moss  peat.  Moss  j)eat  is  an  arti- 
cle which  is  used  in  this  country  and  other  countries  as  horse  bedding. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  It  is  noncombustible,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Golden.  It  is  nearly  noncombustible,  and  it  is  manufactured  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  A  few  years  ago  the  persons  using  it 
thought  there  was  a  plenty  of  raw  material  in  this  country,  and  they  were 
purchasing  it  in  Chicago  for  use  at  that  time  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  ton. 
They  hunted  up  the  material,  put  up  a  plant,  and  manufactured  some 
and  put  it  in  Chicago  at  $15  per  ton  on  sale. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  was  it  selling  at  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Golden.  It  was  selling  at  $30. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  the  American  producer  has  put  it  down  to  $15 
per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes,  sir.  Just  as  soon  as  the  American  manufacturer 
put  it  into  the  market  the  importers  reduced  the  price  in  Chicago  to  $12 
per  ton,  which  is  less  than  we  can  afford  to  make  it.  The  labor  is  largely 
manual  labor,  and  the  raw  product  is  90  per  cent  water.  It  has  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  marsh,  spread  on  the  ground,  dried,  ground,  and  pressed 
and  then  delivered  to  the  car,  and  it  is  largely  manual  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  obtained? 

Mr.  Golden.  In  Jackson  County,  Wis. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Is  it  obtained  in  many  other  place  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Golden.  There  are  other  deposits  in  this  country,  but  no  other 
place  where  it  has  been  manufactured  and  put  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Can  it  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
demands  of  this  country'? 

Mr.  Golden.  It  can.    There  is  plenty  of  raw  material. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  is  largely  if  not  nearly  all  labor? 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  before  starting  the  American  industry  the  for- 
eigners charged  $30  per  ton. 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Now  they  have  dropped  to  $12  a  ton,  which  is  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  made  here,  in  order  to  prevent  the  manufacture  in 
America? 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  what  you  desire  is  that  it  be  taken  from  the  free 
list  and  put  in  the  dutiable  list? 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes,  sir;  put  it  in  the  dutiable  list. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Will  you  indicate  the  rate  of  duty  which  you  think 
ought  to  be  imposed? 

Mr.  Golden.  We  ask  for  $4  per  ton. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Have  you  a  written  statement  concerning  that  subject? 

Mr.  Golden.  We  will  file  a  written  statement. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  foreign  cost  of  this  product? 
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Mr.  Golden.  The  cost  delivered  on  the  car  ready  for  sLipmeiit  is 
about  $10  per  ton  at  tlie  factory. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  40  per  cent  protection? 

Mr.  Golden.  We  ask  a  duty  of  $4  a  ton  on  loose  mixed. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  of  labor  is  there  in  preparing  it? 

Mr.  Golden.  Why,  it  is  nearly  all  labor. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  per  ton  does  it  cost  to  prepare  it? 

Mr.  Golden.  It  costs  to  prepare  and  deliver  at  the  car  $10  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  prepare  it? 

Mr.  Golden.  It  costs  about  $7.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  is  the  foreign  price  of  this  commodity? 

Ml'.  Golden.  The  foreign  price  of  a  car  laid  down  in  Chicago  is  a  little 
less  than  $12  a  ton. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  does  it  come  from? 

Mr.  Golden.  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

Mr.  Turner.  Ireland? 

Mr.  Golden.  There  is  no  Irish  imported  into  this  country  that  I 
know  of,  but  they  have  plenty  there. 

Mr.  Steele.  At  what  can  you  lay  it  down  in  JSTew  York? 

Mr.  Golden.  That  would  depend  ui)on  the  rate  of  freight.  The  last 
figures  I  gave  parties  in  New  York  for  it  were  $18  delivered  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The poiut  you  are  making, I  understand, is  this:  Before 
there  was  any  home  competition  at  all  the  foreigner  charged  $30  per 
ton  to  the  American  consumer,  but  the  moment  the  American  industry 
started  to  work  and  placed  this  upon  the  market  at  $15  per  ton  the 
foreign  importers,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  you  out,  put  the  price 
below  your  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  what  you  desire  is  a  reasonable  protection  against 
that? 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  file  with  your  statement  the  written  items 
of  cost  of  the  i^roductiou  in  this  country  and  the  cost  of  i^roduction 
abroad  of  this  particular  article? 

Mr.  Golden.  I  give  the  cost  of  production  here  in  the  statement,  but 
the  cost  of  production  abroad  is  not  in  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  bought  at 
the  seacoast  abroad? 

Mr.  Golden.  I  think  I  can,  but  I  haven't  it  here. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Can  you  get  that  and  furnish  it  to  the  committee 
witliin  a  day  or  two  so  it  can  be  filed  with  your  written  statement? 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Turner.  Do  you  think  the  price  has  run  down  under  the  appre- 
hension of  the  protective  duty  you  require. 

Mr.  Golden.  I  think  the  price  has  run  down  as  far  as  the  foreign 
market  is  concerned,  as  they  do  not  want  us  to  manufacture.  They 
say  they  want  to  make  us  sick  so  that  none  of  our  neighbors  will  go 
into  the  business. 

Mr.  Turner.  Has  not  the  price  run  down  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Golden.  I  do  not  think  it  has,  although  it  is  something  I  am 
not  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  an  important  point  in  adjusting  the  matter  of 
protection. 
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Mr.  Golden.  I  wish  to  make  one  statement,  and  that  is  this  com- 
modity is  used  by  well-to-do  and  wealthy  people,  and  by  putting  a  tax 
on  it  the  poor  man  will  not  be  at  all  hurt. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  tlie  amonnt  of  the  importntion? 

Mr.  Golden.  Tlie  only  tiling  l  know  is  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
sales  agents,  who  says  it  is  about  50,000  tons  per  annum. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Is  that  all  used  for  horse  bedding"^ 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  a  deodorizer. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  None  of  it  used  for  mattresses? 

Mr.  Golden.  Not  that  kind  of  peat.     Tliis  is  moss  ])eat. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you  correctly.  Tou  say 
the  cost  iu  Chicago  is  $12? 

Mr.  Golden.  The  cost  is  $12  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  you  are  able  to  put  it  on  board  the  cars  for  llO? 

Mr.  Golden.    At  the  factory;  and  there  are  257  miles  of  ireight. 

Mr.  McMtllin.  What  is  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Golden.  At  the  present  time  it  is  $1.G0  a  ton. 

Mr.  McMillin.  So  you  are  beneath  their  prices  even  on  your  figures, 
and  ought  to  com])ete? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  does  not  follow  at  all,  because  that  is  the  bare 
expense. 

Mr,  McMillin.  That  is  what  1  wanted  to  hear  about. 

Mr.  Golden.  It  leaves  no  profit  and  leaves  us  nothing  to  do  the  busi- 
ness on. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  modern  idea  is,  we  should  do  business  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  this  article  imported? 

Mr.  Golden.  It  is  imported  as  moss  peat  bedding,  or  just  simply  as 
peat. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  specifically  mentioned  here? 

Mr.  Golden.  I  guess  it  is  in  the  list  as  peat. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Do  your  foreign  competitors  sell  to  the  American 
market  for  less  than  to  other  markets? 

Mr.  Golden.  That  is  something  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Golden  submitted  the  following  statement: 

Chicago,  III.,  January  1,  1S97. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

A  class  of  goods  now  on  the  free  list,  imported  from  Europe,  mainly  from  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Belgium,  called  moss  peat  horse  bedding,  is  prepared  h'om  a  vegetable 
deposit  known  as  peat. 

This  material  has  great  power  in  the  way  of  deodorizing  and  absorbing  odors  and 
liquids,  and,  on  account  of  possessing  to  so  large  extent  as  it  docs  the  properties 
above  named,  it  has  great  merit  as  a  sanitary  agent;  also  iu  keeping  horses'  feet  iu 
perfect  condition,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  packing  th<Mu. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  subscribing  Gomi:iauy  has  used  this  horse  beddiug  (never 
having  heretofore  been  manufactured  in  America)  for  seven  years  past  in  his  own 
stable,  purchased  of  the  importers'  agent  at  Chicago  at  the  cost  of  $30  per  tou,  until 
abont  a  year  ago,  at  which  time  he  succeeded,  witli  the  aid  of  others  interested,  iu 
organizing  a  company  and  building  a  steam  plant,  with  suitable  machinery  for  manu- 
facturing this  peat  substance  into  form  for  use  as  horse  bedding,  and  after  thorough 
test  we  find  its  output  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  imported,  wliicli  we  placed 
on  the  market  in  Chicago  at  $15  per  ton.  Then  dealers  in  the  imported  article  imnu;- 
diately  dropped  their  price  from  $30  to  $12,  and  even  as  low  as  $11  per  ton,  and  on 
this  account  we  were  compelled  to  shut  down  our  works. 

Your  subscribers  based  their  investment  in  this  steam  plant,  and  in  the  cost  of  the 
Large  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  the  goods  required  by  luanunl  labor 
before  being  carried  to  the  steam  plant,  on  the  supposition  tluit  being  such  a  distance 
from  the  coast  the  freight  that  the  foreign  article  would  be  subject  to  would  ^ive  U8 
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protection,  at  least  in  Chicago  and  our  Western  market,  and  the  price  (they  imme- 
diately dropped  to  the  price  as  stated)  convinced  us  we  were  badly  mistaken. 

Peat  deposits  are  jilenty  in  nearly  all  the  States  and  a  large  per  cent  of  them  are 
suitable  and  valuable  for  use  in  the  lines  named,  when  in  form  for  use.  A  large 
industry  can  and  would  be  built  up  in  preparing  this  material  for  general  use  could 
our  people  have  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  as  between  that  which  prevails  in 
Europe  and  that  in  our  own  country,  and  a  specihc  duty  of  $4  per  ton  would  enable 
our  own  people  to  keep  our  own  market  and  at  the  same  time  have  just  as  good  an 
article  in  every  respect  as  the  imported  for  one-half  the  price  consumers  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  when  the  importers  had  the  monopoly  on  our  market. 

From  the  facts  as  above  stated  we  pray  your  committee  will  recommend  for  pass- 
age, in  the  new  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  a  specific  duty  of  $4  per  ton  on  all  imported 
foreign  moss  peat  horse  bedding,  either  in  clear,  mixed,  loose,  or  in  package  form,  and 
thus  aid  a  new  industry  and  American  labor. 

The  Wisconsin  Ckanberry  Moss  and  Peat  Company. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  GOLDEN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  beg  permission  to  make  this  as  a  supplementary  statement  to 
the  one  hied,  by  us.  Moss  peat,  or  peat  moss,  has  been  used  in  this 
country  about  ten  years,  commencing  with  a  small  importation  of  about 
20  tons,  and  increasing  until  the  amount  imported  in  1890  was,  from  the 
best  information,  about  10,000  tons.  The  use  of  this  article  will  increase 
very  rapidly  in  the  future,  as  it  has  not  been  in  use  in  but  a  limited 
part  of  the  country  and  mostly  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  as  the  value 
of  the  peat  in  the  marsh  is  merely  nominal. 

The  value  of  a  manufactured  article  is  the  cost  of  the  labor,  which 
with  us  at  the  present  is  about  $10  per  ton,  on  cars  257  miles  from 
Chicago.  With  large  increase  amount  produced,  the  cost  can  be  mate- 
rially lessened,  which  will  increase  consumption  and  in  a  short  time 
give  employment  to  a  considerable  amount  of  American  labor.  As  this 
article  is  used  at  present  only  by  the  well-to-do  and  rich,  the  tariff  on 
the  imported  asked  by  us  will  not  be  a  tax  on  the  poor. 

The  Cranberry  and  Moss  Peat  Company, 
By  W.  A.  Golden. 


cocoa:ntjt  ozl. 

(Paragraph  568.) 

COMPLAINT  THAT  IMPORTATIONS  OF  COPRA  INJURE  A  PACIFIC- 
COAST  INDUSTRY. 

San  Francisco,  January  6, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  As  we  are  conducting  a  prominent  industry  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  for  which  we  seek  protection 
under  the  proposed  tariff  bill,  we  write  you. 

We  are  engaged  largely  in  the  manul'acture  of  cocoanut  oil,  and  our 
factory  is  situated  in  VN'est  l>erkcley,  on  the  sliores  of  the  bay,  where 
we  give  employment  to  a  number  of  hands.  This  oil,  under  the  present 
tariff,  is  free  of  duty  and  is  largely  imported  from  India  and.  the  East 
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Indies  into  the  ports  of  tiie  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  raw  material  from 
which  this  oil  is  expressed  is  the  cocoanut  grown  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  and  brought  here  in  a  dried  state,  comnioiily  known  as  copra. 

This  business  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  capable  of  great  expansion 
were  it  not  for  the  severe  competition  which  we  are  obliged  to  meet  from 
the  imported  oil  made  by  Indian  labor.  Under  the  early  tarifls  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent  was  imposed  on  the  im])orted  oil,  but  subsequently  this 
duty  was  removed,  the  oil  being  classified  as  a  nut  oil  and  entered  free 
of  duty.  The  oil  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  were  sufficient  protection  afforded  the  industry 
we  could  make  enough  to  supply  the  United  States,  and  this  protection 
would  simply  counteract  the  additional  freight  which  we  are  obliged  to 
pay  for  transportation  to  the  Eastern  markets. 

In  fostering  this  industry  you  would  be  building  up  the  commerce  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  inasmuch  as  the  South  Sea  Islands  would  furnish 
us  with  copra,  taking  to  a  great  extent  our  products  in  exchange,  a  trade 
which  is  now  going  to  Germany,  and  which  could  thus  be  diverted  to 
our  shores. 

We  address  you  this  merely  as  preliminary  and  would  like  your  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken,  or  if  you  are  willing  to 
interest  yourself  in  the  matter,  we  will  furnish  you  with  sufficient  data 
to  fortify  the  i^osition  and  make  your  demands  appear  reasonable.  We 
believe  that  a  duty  of  at  least  2  cents  per  pound  should  be  imposed  on 
this  article. 

El  Dorado  Linseed  Oil  Works  Compaijy. 
E.  L.  G.  Steele  &  Co.,  Agents. 


CARPET  DESIG:N^S. 

(Paragraph  585.) 

THE  CHEAPNESS  OF  THE  FOREIGN  ARTICLE  MAKES  IT  SALABLE 
AND  NOT  ITS  QUALITY. 

Philadelphia,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  the  item  of  designs  for  carpets  and  upholstery  goods,  etc.  A 
great  many  designs  are  sent  annually  through  the  mails  direct  to 
American  manulkcturers,  and  one  designer  brings  personally  semi- 
annually a  great  many  designs.  They  are  sold  in  direct  competition 
with  the  work  of  American  designers,  and  considering  that  they  are 
sold  for  less  money  than  they  can  be  produced  in  this  country  on  account 
of  the  relative  difference  in  wages,  it  consequently  keeps  a  great  many 
American  designers  out  of  employment. 

In  the  present  tariff"  bill  designs  for  textile  fabrics  are  classed  as 
works  of  art.  I  think  this  is  a  mistake,  as  designs  are  a  commercial 
article  brought  here  to  be  sold  at  a  profit,  and  if  they  were  not  sold  for 
less  money  than  the  American  designs  can  be  made  for,  they  would  not 
sell  at  all.    It  is  their  cheapness  that  sells  them  and  not  their  quality, 
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as  tbey  are  inferior  to  American  designs  in  point  of  style  and  artis- 
tic workmanship,  I  think  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  30  per 
cent  would  give  the  American  designer  a  chance  to  develop  and  get 
employmeut. 

A.  G.  Feomuth. 


THIRTY  PEH  CENT  DUTY  WANTED. 

COIMMITTEE   ON   WAYS   AND   MEANS: 

I  write  to  ask  that,  as  designs  for  carpets  come  under  the  head  of 
piiragraph  575  of  the  present  tariff  law,  you  restore  the  duty  of  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  importations  of  designs  for  carpets,  rugs,  etc., 
making  the  paragraph  the  same  as  that  passed  by  the  House  July 
I'l,  1888.  The  reason  for  this  request  is  based  upon  the  remarkably 
low  price  asked  for  the  designs  imi)orted  into  this  country,  much  below 
the  in-ice  that  it  costs  us  to  produce  them,  indicating  two  facts: 

(1).  Cheapness  of  labor. 

(2).  That  duplicate  copies  of  designs  sold  to  manufacturers  in  their 
own  country  can  be  made  by  mere  aijprentices,  and  the  duplicate  copy 
sold  in  the  United  States  at  a  remarkably  low  figure,  because  of  its  "being 
a  duplicated  design,  and  also  that  it  costs  little  to  produce,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  American  designers. 

T.  L.  Lawton. 


A  DUTY  WOULD  KEEP  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  AT  HOME. 

Philadelphia,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  575  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  law.  l^esigns  for  carpets  come  under  the  head  of  this  article 
and  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Under  the  law  which  passed  the  House  July  21,  1888,  a  duty  of  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem  was  levied,  and  I  would  ask  that  the  same  duty 
be  incorporated  in  this  article  when  you  revise. 

This  will  mean  protection  to  home  artists  in  every  branch,  and  in 
my  particuhir  biaiu^h  many  thousands  of  dollars  will  be  kept  in  this 
country  instead  of  using  foreign  produi^tions. 

1  would  suggest  the  following  paragraph : 

Paintings,  in  on  o^  water  folors,  original  drawings  and  skotchos,  and  artists'  proofs 
fif  etchings  and  engraA'ings,  and  statuary,  not  otherwiso  provided  for  in  this  act,  30 
])er  C(!nt  ad  valorem.  r>iit  i lie  term  "slatnary"as  herein  used  shall  be  understood 
to  include  only  professional  jiroductions,  whetlHir  round  or  in  relief,  in  marble,  stone, 
alabaster,  wo4)d,  or  metal,  of  a  statuary  or  sculptor,  and  the  word  "painting,"  as 
used  in  this  act,  shall  not  be  understood  to  include  such  as  are  made  wholly  or  in 
part  by  stenciling  or  other  mechanical  process. 

Eugene  H.  Hill. 
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GYPSUM  OR  PLASTER  OF  PARIS. 

(Paragraph  588.) 
PRODUCERS  OF  GYPSUM  AND  PLASTER  OF  PARIS  ASK  FOR  A  DUTY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  9,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  of  the  United 
States  is  now  under  consideration  for  tlio  purpose  of  increasing  its 
revenue  and  protecting-  its  industries,  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  ol 
your  committee  to  a  Large  and  growing  American  industry  which  we 
believe  sbould  receive  more  ample  protection  than  has  been  accorded  it 
in  the  past.  We  refer  to  the  production  of  gypsum  rock  and  its  manu- 
facture into  the  product  more  commonly  known  as  plaster  of  paris,  a 
duty  upon  which,  we  believe,  will  aiford  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment without  oppression  to  any  existing  interest,  and  which  will  also 
afford  protection  to  an  industry  employing  a  large  amount  of  labor  in 
this  country. 

As  you  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  workings  of  this  industry,  we 
beg  to  submit  some  facts  and  figures  for  your  consideration  Avhich  we 
trust  will  furnish  you  such  information  as  you  desire  to  enable  you  to 
give  the  subject  candid  consideration,  believing  thereby  that  the 
industry  will  commend  itself  to  you  as  one  whose  interests  you  will 
gladly  further,  thus  insuring  more  beneficial  results  to  American  man- 
ufacturers and  American  laborers. 

Gypsum  is  a  mineral  whose  composition  is  a  hydrous  sulphite  of  lime, 
and  is  found  in  beds  which,  in  some  cases,  are  many  hundred  feet  in 
thickness — its  color  varying  according  to  its  purity.  It  sometimes 
appears  in  a  trausj)arent  or  crystalline  form,  but  in  this  country  is  found 
mostly  in  massive  fine-grain  form,  sometimes  known  as  alabaster.  Its 
principal  utility  when  manufactured  is  in  the  form  of  plaster  of  paris, 
in  which  it  is  used  for  building  purposes,  entering  largely  into  the  con- 
struction of  every  building  in  the  United  States,  and  also  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plate  glass,  and  for  casts  and  molds  for  potteries,  terra 
cotta,  and  in  the  arts. 

Its  manufacture  consists  in  the  crushing  and  grinding  of  the  crude 
rock,  when  it  is  subjected  to  an  intense  heat,  and  is  then  known  as 
calcined  plaster  or  plaster  of  paris,  A  small  amount  of  gypsum  rock 
is  ground  only,  and  used  as  land  jjlaster,  statistics  showing  that  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  this  country  and  importation 
is  used  for  land  plaster  i^urposes. 

From  the  statistics  given  below  you  will  see  that  the  production  of 
gypsum  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  United  States,  but  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  World  and  Canada,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Canadian  })iOuuct  being  furnished  by  Nova  Scotia. 
During  the  five  years  ending  1893  the  lollowing  countries  outside  of 
the  United  States  produced  (see  Mineral  Industry,  its  Statistics, 
Technology,  and  Trade  for  1894,  by  II.  P.  Eothwell) : 

Metric  tons 

Austria-Hungary 2,  663 

Baden 97,954 

Bavaria 112,885 

Canada 1,  007,  W)6 

Greece 526 

England  and  Ireland 709,  887 

Total 1,931,811 
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France,  the  largest  foreign  producer,  is  omitted  for  the  reason  that 
we  are  unable  to  secure  the  statistics. 

For  information  regarding  the  production  of  gypsum  in  the  United 
States,  from  1889  to  and  including  the  year  1895,  we  refer  your  com- 
mittee to  the  report  of  Mr.  David  T.  Day,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Min- 
eral Resources  of  the  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  1895,  a  copy  of  which  we  submit  herewith,  and  from  which 
we  quote  the  following: 

[Tona  of  2,000  pounds  each.] 


State. 


California 

Colorado 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Miohijian 

Kew  York  .... 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Texas 

Virginia 

other  States  . . 


Total. 


1889. 


7,700 
21,  782 
17,  332 
131,  767 
52,  608 
(a) 
320 


6,838 
29, 420 


207, 769 


1890. 


4,580 
20,  900 
20,  250 
74, 877 
32, 903 

(a) 

2,900 


6,350 
20,  235 


182,  995 


31,  385 
40,  217 
79,  700 
30, 135 

(a) 

3,615 


5,959 
17, 115 


208, 126 


1892. 


4G,  016 

139,  r.57 

32,  394 

(a) 


6,991 
31,  301 


256,  259 


1893. 


21,  447 
43,631 
124,  590 
36, 126 

(a) 

5,150 


7,014 
15,  657 


253,  615 


1894. 


17,  906 

64,889 

79,  958 

31,798 

20,  827 

4,295 

6,925 

8,106 

4,608 


1895. 


5,158 

1,371 
25,  700 
72,  947 
66,519 
33, 587 
21,  602 

6,400 
10,  750 

5,800 
15, 609 


239, 312 


265, 508 


o Included  in  "Other  States. 


As  the  imports  of  gypsum  into  the  United  States  are  principally 
from  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Xew  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  following  table  showing  the  production  in  and 
exports  from  the  Dominion,  will  be  found  interesting: 


Tear. 

Production 
(short  tons). 

Exports 
(short  tous). 

1889      - 

213, 273 
226,  509 
203,  545 
226,  568 
192,  5C8 
223,  031 
226, 178 

178, 182 

1890       

175,  691 

1891                                    

172, 496 

1892                                          

175, 518 

1893                       

176,  489 

1894       

1895             

Nearly  all  if  not  the  entire  amount  of  gypsum  rock  imported  into 
the  United  States  comes  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  according  to  the  same 
authority  above  (juoted,  the  following  were  the  importations  for  the 
period  from  1889  to  1895  inclusive: 


Tear  ended— 

Ground  or  calcined. 

Unground. 

Total 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

value. 

1889 

5,466 
7,568 
9.  560 
6, 882 
3,363 
2,027 
3,295 

$40,  291 
55.  2.50 
97,315 
75,  008 
31,070 
16,  823 
21,  526 

170,  965 

171,  289 
110,  2!>7 
181,104 
104,300 
162,  500 
192,  549 

$179,  849 
174,  609 
129,  003 
232,  403 
180,  254 
179,  237 
215, 705 

$220, 140 

1890                               .   •- 

229, 859 

1891    

226, 319 

1892    

308,  Oil 

1893 

211, 924 

1894    

296.  060 

1896 

247,588 

This  rock,  being  free  of  duty,  compels  the  American  producers  to 
relinquish  a  large  amount  of  trade  and  em]>loyment  that  properly 
belong  to  the  American  laboring  man,  ibr  four  fifths,  if  not  more,  of 
the  labor  involved  in  the  production  of  gypsum  in  employed  In  the 
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mining:  and  quarryiug  of  tlie  crude  rock  and  getting  it  into  shape  for 
tlie  mill  work,  the  modern  plaster  mill  machinery  being  of  such  an 
improved  character  for  the  grinding  and  calcining  of  the  plaster  of 
paris  that  a  small  amount  of  labor  only  is  employed  in  the  mills.  For 
example:  A  mill  in  Michigan,  when  in  operation,  employs  20  men,  and 
at  the  same  time  over  100  men  are  constantly  employed  in  its  quarry 
to  keep  the  mill  running  and  sustain  the  life  of  the  village,  whose  350 
inhabitants  (and  surrounding  farmers)  depend  upon  this  alone  for  their 
maintenance  (and  market),  and  practically  this  same  condition  of  aifairs 
exists  in  all  the  other  States  where  gj^psum  is  Tiroduced,  these  men 
being  j^aid  for  their  labor  at  a  rate  of  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  day,  while 
the  S"ova  Scotia  laborer  for  quarrying  and  mining  receives  only  from 
50  to  75  cents  per  day. 

There  are  vast  beds  of  gypsum  found  in  the  following  named  States 
and  Territories;  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Alabama,  Louis- 
iana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Texas,  California,  Utah,  IlTorth 
and  South  Dakota,  Oregon,  Washington,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  Okla- 
homa, Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  The  deposit  in 
Kansas  alone  is  more  than  adequate  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  this 
country. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  quarrying,  mining,  and  manu- 
facturing of  this  product  in  Michigan  alone  can  be  placed  on  a  conser- 
vative estimate  at  $2,000,000.  In  that  State  and  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
there  are  eight  manufactories,  employing  when  in  operation  from  800  to 
1,000  men,  and  providing  a  living  for  at  least  3,000  people.  During  the 
past  three  years  these  mills  have  not  been  running  more  than  one-half 
the  time,  and  the  principal  reason  for  this  is  because  of  the  large  impor- 
tations of  foreign  gypsum,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  a  duty  of  at  least 
$2  i)er  short  ton  were  placed  on  the  crude  rock,  $2.50  per  short  ton  on 
ground  gypsum,  and  $3  per  short  ton  on  ground  calcined  gypsum  or 
plaster  of  paris,  it  would  confine  the  consumption  of  the  imported 
product  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  territory  adjacent  thereto,  and 
prevent  the  foreign  manufacturers  from  dumping,  at  ruinous  prices, 
their  product  which  can  not  be  consumed  in  their  own  legitimate  busi- 
ness markets  into  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Duluth,  and  other  large  western  cities  upon  which  the  manufacturers 
of  the  home  product  depend  for  their  trade. 

It  is  self-evident  that  where  so  large  an  amount  of  rock  is  imported 
from  year  to  j^ear,  as  shown  by  the  above  table  (which  we  believe  to  be 
a  fair  average  for  all  years),  it  greatly  affects  the  output  of  the  mines 
and  factories  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  largely  reduces 
the  labor  of  the  American  workingman. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  deposits  of  gypsum  are  of  such  a  vast 
extent  in  this  country  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  monopoly  of  the 
business.  A  few  thousand  dollars  is  sufficient  to  erect  and  equip  a 
plant,  and  there  is  no  secret  about  the  method  of  its  manufacture. 
There  is  no  more  danger  of  a  combination  on  this  product  than  there 
is  of  a  combination  of  flouring  mills,  and  if  the  price  should  be  advanced 
to  a  figure  beyond  that  which  would  warrant  a  legitimate  profit  to  the 
manufacturer,  numerous  mills  would  immediately  spring  into  existence, 
and  thereby  thwart  the  object  of  the  promoters  of  such  an  enterprise. 

The  producers  of  gypsum  occupy  the  same  position  in  this  matter  as 
the  producers  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  pig  lead,  coal,  marble,  limestone, 
granite,  zinc,  and  numerous  other  articles  now  upon  the  dutiable  list. 
They  are  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  consumption,  but  if  they  were  enabled 
to  transfer  a  certain  portion  of  the  business  that  is  now  being  done  with 
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the  foreign  product  to  the  mills  operating  in  the  United  States  the  cost 
to  the  American  manufacturers  would  be  sufiiciently  reduced  to  permit 
them  to  reach  any  market  in  the  United  States  without  an  increase  in 
the  price  to  the  consumer. 

We  think  we  state  the  facts  fairly  when  we  say  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  producers  of  gypsum  in  tlie  United  States,  on  the  output  of  205,000 
short  tons  during  the  year  1^95,  did  not  make  a  doUai-,  and  if  the  cou- 
sum])tiun  liad  been  increased  25  to  30  per  cent,  at  the  same  price  per 
ton,  the  manufacturers  would  have  received  some  return  upon  their 
investment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  A.  Avery, 
Representing  Mills  and  Mines  in  Michigan  and  Ohio. 

G.   S.  RlNGLAND, 

Representing  Mills  in  Iowa, 
S.  A.  Walker, 
Representing  Mills  in  Kansas,  Texas,  and  Indian  Territory. 

B.  W.  McOausland, 
Representing  Mills  in  Illinois, 
O.  B.  English, 
Represe7iting  Mines  and  Mills  in  Western  New  Yorlc, 

South  DaJcota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 
CoNNALLY  F.  Trigg, 
Attorney  for  the  Buena  Vista  Plaster  Company 

and  other  Virginia  Interests. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CALVIN  TOMPKINS,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  WHO 
PROTESTS  AGAINST  DUTY. 

Monday,  January  11,  1897. 

Mr.  Tompkins  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  represent  the  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey  manufacturers  of  plaster 
of  paris  made  from  gypsum  rock.  It  has  been  proposed  to  place  gypsum 
rock  on  the  dutiable  list.  This  is  the  raw  material  we  use  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  plaster  of  paris  and  agricultural  plaster.  Gypsum  rock  is 
brought  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  to  the  seaboard  cities 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  large  quantities  are  found  in  Michigan 
and  other  States  farther  west. 

The  reasons  we  ask  that  this  material  be  left  on  the  free  list  are  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Tompkins  then  read  the  following  paper: 

First.  It  always  has  been  on  the  free  list. 

Second.  Large  interests  have  been  built  up  in  the  Eastern  States  under  these  con- 
ditions, notably  in  Maine,  Massachusetts.  Cunnecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delawaiie,  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  and  these  indu.stries  representing  the  investment  of  large  capital  afford 
employment  to  a,  large  number  of  laborers.  As  they  are  conducted  under  sharp  com- 
petition, the  margin  of  profit  is  very  small  and  any  added  expense  of  manufacture 
would  bring  disaster  to  the  capital  invested  and  throw  many  men  out  of  employment. 

Third.  Much  of  the  Canadian  plaster  rock  imjiortcd  is  sold  ex-vessel  to  mills  which 
simply  grind  it  and  ship  it  to  farmers  in  the  interior.  Tliis  is  particularly  the  case 
at  Southern  ports,  consequently  the  farmers'  interest  would  suli'er  by  the  imposition 
of  such  a  tax. 

Fourth.  It  is  not  practicable  to  use  domestic  plaster  rock  from  the  West  at  the 
Eastern  mills,  as  the  cost  of  transi)ort;ition  makes  its  use  prohibitive,  but  manufac- 
tured plaster  from  the  West  is  now  being  sold  in  competition  with  the  same  material 
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at  the  seaboard,  consequently  any  legislation  increasing  the  price  of  this  raw  material 
to  the  industries  using  it  would  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  Western  manu- 
facturer as  against  the  Eastern  manufacturer,  and  this  would  be  particularly  unjust 
as  the  Western  manufacturer  already  has  his  plant  located  at  or  near  the  source  of 
supply,  while  the  Eastern  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  bring  his  raw  material  from 
Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick. 

Fifth.  There  is  no  rock  in  the  United  States  of  the  same  quality  as  the  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  rock,  and,  although  a  duty  might  be  placed  upon  this,  it  would 
not  benefit  the  Western  plaster  interests  further  than  to  force  an  inferior  grade  of 
plaster  of  i>ari8  on  the  public  at  a  lower  price  than  it  would  be  possible  to  manufac- 
ture the  plaster  of  paris  from  Canadian  rock. 

Sixth.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  report  that  a  trade  understanding  exists  among 
the  Western  manufacturing  interests  which  enables  them  to  obtain  higher  prices 
locally  than  they  would  obtain  under  comjietitive  conditions.  Consequently  a  duty 
placed  on  the  raw  material  of  their  Eastern  competitors  would  have  the  tendency  of 
forcing  the  latter  into  close  cooperation  with  their  present  rivals  as  a  matter  of  self- 
protection,  and  a  duty  would  thus  promote  a  trust. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

Calvin  Tompkins, 
Eepreaenting  NeioarJc  Lime  and  Cement  Manufacturing  Covipany. 

Jerome  A.  King, 
Representing  J.  B.  King  tj-  Co. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Is  tlie  natural  supply  of  gyi^sum  rock  in  this  country 
adequate  to  the  American  demand? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  is  adequate  so  for  as  quantity  is  concerned.  It  is 
not  adequate  lor  manufacturing  at  this  point  because  the  freight  rates 
are  prohibitive, 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  State  whether  the  ]S"ew  York  manufacturers  of  cal- 
cine plaster  don't  ship  as  far  west  as  Chicago. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir;  because  it  is  a  superior  quality  and  we  seU 
there  in  competition  with  them;  not  on  price  but  on  quality.  Our  prices 
are  uniformly  higher  than  theirs — and  they  are  sending  their  plaster 
East  also. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Your  selling  of  gypsum  in  the  western  cities  has 
crippled  the  western  manufa(;turers. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  is  a  question  for  the  committee  to  decide  whether 
it  is  proper  to  i^rotect 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  I  would  like  you  to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Whether  your  selling  in  western  cities  has  not  crip- 
pled the  calcine  industry? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  has,  and  they  have  sold  in  the  East  and  crippled 
us — interfered  with  our  market.  No,  the  word  interfered  is  not  the 
proper  word;  we  have  competed  in  their  market  with  them,  and  they 
have  competed  in  our  market  with  us. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  And  they  have  about  retired? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  have  been  given  more  of  the  western  business 
than  they  have  of  the  eastern. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  would  be  the  freight  rate  on  the  gypsum  rock 
from  the  West  to  the  East  per  ton  or  hundredweight? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Have  you  ever  inquired  so  as  to  ascertain? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  but  I  have  not  the  facts  here. 

Mr.  Tawney.  You  base  your  princii3al  argument  in  favor  of  keeping'- 
that  on  the  free  list  on  the  question  of  freight.  You  ought  to  be  able 
to  state  those  rates  as  compared  with  the  rates  from  the  places  whence 
you  impoit  your  gypsum  rock. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  rates  from  Canadian  ports  and  from  the  Bay  of 
Fuudy  and  Nova  Scotia  are  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  ton. 
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Mr.  Tawney.  What  are  they  from  Michigan,  where  you  say  this  rock 
is  found  in  abundance? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  That  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

Mr.  Tawney.  How  do  you  claim,  then,  that  the  difference  in  the 
freight  rate  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  keeping  this  on  the  free 
list,  if  you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  certainly  is.  They  are  sending  their  manufactured 
plaster  into  this  market — their  finished  product — into  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and,  1  thiulv,  iuto  Baltimore  markets  as  well,  and  that  is  what 
they  will  continue  to  do. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  their  product  was  inferior, 
and  that  was  why  you  could  go  into  Chicago  and  outsell  them? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Then  how  do  they  interfere  with  you  in  the  East  if  you 
can  pay  the  freight  rates  to  Chicago  and  drive  them  out  of  their  market 
there. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  do  not  complain  of  their  interference.  We  ask 
for  no  discrimination.  We  are  competing  in  their  market  on  quality 
and  they  are  competing  in  our  market  on  price. 

Mr.  DoLLiVEE.  Are  there  factories  in  Indiana  which  axe  manufac- 
turing calcine  out  of  native  material? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  think  there  are. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  How  many? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  I)oLLi.VER.  Twenty  or  thirty  factories'? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Maybe  one  or  two  factories. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  The  census  report  shows  at  least  twenty. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  this  plaster  used  for? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Two  purposes.  Gypsum  is  brought  in  and  manufac- 
tured into  plaster  of  paris,  used  in  tlie  walls  of  buildings  princiijally. 
It  is  also  used  as  an  agricultural  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  proportion  is  used  in  agriculture? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  That  would  be  difficult  to  state. 

Mr.  Payne.  A  large  proportion? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  they  seek  to  put  the  duty  on  is  the  rough  rock? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  all  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Payne.  And  of  course  the  nearer  the  supply  of  the  rough  rock 
to  the  farmers  the  cheaper  the  goods? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Isn't  it  true  that  most  of  the  labor  entering  into  this 
is  the  labor  in  the  quarry? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No;  most  of  it  is  in  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Isn't  it  true  the  Western  factories  that  run  these 
plaster  mills  employ  lour  times  as  many  men  to  dig  the  rock  as  to  cal- 
cine the  material? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Tawney.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  used  as  land  plaster,  it  dis- 
places that  much  lime,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No;  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Tawney.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  lime  to 
the  farmer  and  the  cost  of  this  plaster? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  can  not  state.  It  is  used  for  different  purposes. 
Phosphate  rock  of  South  Carolina  has  displaced  a  great  deal  of  itlaster, 
but  the  lime  market  has  not  interfered  with  it. 
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Mr.  Tawitoy.  Then  the  jjliospbate  rock  of  the  Sontli  is  the  only  com- 
petitor of  this  rock  for  the  purpose  of  land  plaster,  is  it? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  They  are  for  different  purposes. 

Mr.  Tawney.  We  are  speaking  now  of  land  plaster  alone. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  They  both  serve  their  purposes  as  agricultural  ferti- 
lizers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  foreign  or  Nova  Scotia  value  of  gypsum 
in  rock  form? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  In  Canada? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  in  ]^ova  Scotia. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  will  run  from  about  60  cents  to  about  $1.25  a  ton 
on  board  at  the  Canadian  ports.     It  will  be  about  that. 

Mr.  Turner.  How  would  a  duty  on  this  rock  affect  the  manufac- 
turers of  land  plaster  and  plaster  of  j)aris  on  the  Eastern  coast? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  would  be  a  burden  upon  the  raw  material  of  their 
industries,  which  has  always  been  brought  in  free  so  far,  and  indus- 
tries have  been  built  up  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  would  it  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  other 
manufacturing  establishments  differently  located? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  would. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  is  this  plaster  of  paris  used  by  the  farmer  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  manufactured,  generally? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  is  brought  in  large  quantities  to  Alexandria,  Ya., 
near  here.  I  think  that  is  the  largest  market.  It  is  brought  into  all 
of  the  larger  cities,  Baltimore,  Wilmington,  Savannah,  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Turner.  Has  the  price  ever  been  lower  than  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  there  any  arrangement  to  regulate  prices  among 
these  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  There  is  not  in  the  East.  We  are  in  strong  compe- 
tition. We  have  been  approached  by  Western  interests,  or  one  or  two 
of  us  have,  looking  to  combinations.  It  has  never  been  effected.  But 
I  think  if  we  were  handicapped  by  such  a  duty  as  this  proposed  duty 
we  would  probably  be  forced  into  cooperation  with  the  Western  interests. 

Mr.  Turner.  Some  business  arrangement? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  An  arrangement  to  regulate  prices  artificially,  as  I 
understand  is  the  case  in  the  Western  States  now. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  price  now? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Turner.  The  plaster. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Of  gypsum? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  mean  the  land  plaster  that  the  farmer  uses. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  laud  plaster  is  sold — the  very  lowest  price — on 
board  in  Canada  for  60  cents,  plus  the  freight  of  delivering  it  into 
American  ports,  and  there  is  a  very  small  profit  in  it  at  that,  usually 
no  profit  at  all.  It  is  the  plaster  from  the  quarry,  and  a  small  ad 
valorem  or  specific  duty  would  be  particularly  burdensome  to  that 
business. 

Mr.  Turner.  What  is  the  duty  proposed  upon  this  product? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Payne.  Two  dollars  a  ton. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  And  the  cost  of  the  material  is  $1  on  board  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Gypsum  rock  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Virginia? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  is. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Then  you  could  get  your  raw  material  from  there  with- 
out any  great  increase  in  the  price? 
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Mr.  Tompkins.  J^To,  sir. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Could  you  not  ship  it  as  cheap  from  Virginia  to  New 
York  or  New  Eugland  as  to  import  it  from  Nova  Scotia  aud  New 
Brunswick? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  would  be  impossible.  Our  freight  rate  is  $1.50  a 
ton.     If  we  could  get  it  from  Virginia  for  that  we  might  consider  it. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Putting  a  duty  on  would  give  employment  to  men  in 
railroading  business 

IMr.  Tompkins.  Aud  cut  off  men  engaged  in  this  manufacture. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Where? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Iu  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Why  would  that  be  the  result? 

iMr.  Tompkins,  Because  it  would  limit  the  product. 

Mr,  Tompkins  filed  the  following  letters  in  regard  to  this  matter: 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  Michigan  and  Ohio  Plaster  Agency,  I  beg  to  state  that 
I  understand  this  concern  to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  coinpauy  are  in  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
McCaiisland  is  the  president. 

The  largest  concern  in  the  combine  I  understand  to  be  the  Western  Plaster  Com- 
pany, of  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  whicli  Mr.  Avery  is  the  vice-president.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Avery  is  the  leading  spirit  in  the  combine.  The  combine  includes  the  fol- 
lowing companies:  Western  Plaster  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.;  all  of  the  plaster  com- 
panies in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  in  Grand ville,  Mich.;  L-lue  Rapids  Plaster  Com- 
pany, Blue  Rapids,  Kans. ;  Fort  Dodge  Companies,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  and  Marsh  & 
Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

I  have  written  to  our  Western  people  asking  them  to  obtain  all  information  possible 
regarding  this  combine. 

During  and  shortly  after  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  the  plaster  of  paris  business 
had  become  so  cut  up  that  plaster  sold  delivered  on  board  cars  at  factory  as  low  as 
$2.75  per  ton.  This  combine  was  formed,  and  ;)greed  to  take  practically  thm  output 
of  all  the  plaster  mills  in  the  West,  but  each  mill  is  allowed  its  quota  of  goods  sold. 

All  the  orders  go  through  the  Chicago  office,  and  are  distributed  from  this  office  to 
the  several  plants.  For  instance,  if  a  party  in  Chicago  gives  an  order  for  100  tons  of 
plaster  of  paris  it  maj'^  come  from  the  Western  Plaster  Works  or  from  Iowa,  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  officers  of  the  combine  in  Chicago. 

The  prices  were  raised  from  $2.75  per  ton  at  the  mill  to  $4.75  per  ton,  and  although 
the  coml)ine  makes  lower  prices  where  they  come  in  competition  with  companies 
farther  west  to  parties  who  are  out  of  the  zone  of  competition,  prices  are  rigidly 
adhered  to.  The  protits  of  this  concern  are  stated  to  be  enormous,  and  the  present 
agreement,  I  understand,  is  to  be  in  force  for  five  years.  Any  information  that  we 
are  able  to  obtain  from  the  West  regarding  this  will  at  once  forward  to  you. 

I  understand  that  this  combine  is  to  go  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at 
Washington  and  use  its  inllueuce  to  have  a  large  duty  placed  on  gypsum  rock.  The 
object  of  this,  as  you  are  well  aware,  is  to  cripple  the  large  industries  in  the  East, 

These  in<lustries  get  their  supply  of  rock  entirely  from  Nova  Scotia  and  supply 
practically  all  of  the  hii>'h  grade  of  plaster  of  paris  that  is  used  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  rock  in  the  United  kStates  that  has  the  same  quality  as  the  Nova  Scotia 
aud  New  Brunswick  rock,  and  although  a  duty  might  be  placed  on  the  Nova  Sco- 
tia rock  it  would  not  benefit  the  Western  plaster  companies  further  than  to  force  an 
inferior  grade  of  plaster  of  paris  on  the  public  at  a  lower  price  than  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  manufacture  the  plaster  of  paris  from  the  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
rock.  If  the  matter  is  x)roperly  placed  before  the  Ways  and  jNIeans  Committee  I  have 
no  question  but  what  tliey  would  refuse  to  place  a  duty  on  gy]isum  rock,  as  it  would 
benefit  no  one  and  would  seriously  injure  the  extensive  industries  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  that  arc  dependent  on  their  supply  of  the  raw  material  from  Nova  Scotia. 

D.  L.  Haigt, 
Of  the  International  Bock  Plaster  Company. 

Calvin  Tomkins,  New  York  City. 


Newark,  N.  J,,  January  8,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  understand  tliere  is  an  effort  to  be  made  to  place  a  duty  on  rock  plaster.  We 
have  for  many  years  past  been  using  (piite  considerable  (|uantities  of  this  article  in 
developing  an  important  industry  iu  this  city.  There  has  never  been  a  duty  placed 
on  the  article,  and  should  it  now  become  liable  to  one  we  fear  that  it  will  interfere 
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with  our  operations  and  also  with  other  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity  and  other 
places  in  the  Eastern  States. 

We  fear  the  many  laborers  employed  in  handling  and  manufacturing  the  article 
would  have  to  suffer  as  well  as  the  manufacturers.  It  is  a  closely  conducted  business, 
the  margin  of  profit  being  snuill,  and  any  additional  tax  on  the  raw  material  would 
seriously  hamper  the  business  and  interest  of  the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  affecting 
all  persons  employed  in  the  development  of  the  industry  in  getting  the  article  ready 
for  market. 

Samuel  C.  Jones, 
President  Newark  Lime  and  Cement  Manufacturing  Company. 


New  York,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Understanding  that  your  committee  are  considering  the  advisability  of  exacting  a 
duty  upon  imported  crude  gypsum,  sulphate  of  lime,  ov  crude  plaster  stone,  we  would 
respectfully  protest  against  a  proposed  duty  on  the  article  named,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

That  as  no  duty  has  ever  been  imposed  on  crude  or  raw  gypsum  we  have  been  able 
for  nearly  sixty  years  to  employ  a  large  number  of  men  to  mantifacture  theraw 
material  named  into  au  article  for  commercial  and  building  purposes  commonly 
known  as  "plaster  of  paris." 

Owing  to  sharp  comjietiiion  by  combinations  of  Western  plaster  manufacturers, 
who  either  own  or  control  all  available  and  serviceable  gypsum  quarries  and  deposits 
in  the  United  States,  our  manufacturing  interests  yield  a  small  margin  of  profit, 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  smallest  dutj'. 

As  there  is  a  loss  of  20  per  cent  to  the  manufacturer  converting  crude  gypsum  into 
"plaster  of  paris,"  and  as  the  freight  rates  from  the  Western  States  in  which  good 
gypsum  is  found  is  prohibitive,  we  could  not  afford  to  freight  the  Western  gypsum 
even  if  the  rjuarries  were  not  controlled  by  Western  interests. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  Eastern  manufacturing  interests 
engaged  in  manufacturing  plaster  of  paris,  terra  alba,  and  land  plaster  would  be  per- 
manently closed  if  a  duty  is  placed  upon  the  crude  gypsum  imported. 

WOTHERSPOON   &   SON, 

Wotherspoon  Plaster  Mills. 


New  York,  January  8,  1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

W^e  write  to  protest  against  any  possible  imposition  of  duty  upon  gypsum  rock, 
sometimes  known  as  plaster  rock.  This  is  the  raw  material  which  enters  into  the 
manufacture  of  plaster  of  paris.  It  has  always  beeu  on  the  free  list,  and  a  large 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  cities  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  has  been  built  up  under 
these  conditions. 

The  amount  of  labor  engaged  in  this  industry  is  very  large,  and  employees  of  the 
different  factories  would  suffer  seriously  as  a  result  of  increased  cost  of  manufacture, 
if  not  thrown  out  entirely,  owing  to  enforced  closing  down. 

It  is  not  possible  to  bring  gy})3nm  rock  from  the  western  part  of  the  country  to  the 
eastern  seaboard,  on  account  of  excessive  freight  rates.  As  a  consequence,  the  large 
industries  established  along  the  coast  would  be  permanently  injured  if  a  tax  was 
levied  on  raw  material. 

Competition  between  the  eastern  mills  has  always  been  sharp,  and  conditions  of 
business  are  such  as  to  only  admit  of  very  small  profits,  and  this  is  an  additional 
reason  for  refraining  from  imposing  a  duty  upon  the  article. 

V.  C.  &  C.  V.  King  Co., 
C.  VOLNEY  King,  President. 


From  Gr.  Cher  Sons'  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  fertilizing  materials:  "  Should  the 
duty  be  imposed  on  the  rock  plaster  from  Nova  Scotia,  it  would  increase  the  cost  to 
the  farmer,  and  at  present,  owing  to  low  prices,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  stand  it." 

From  Thomas  H.  White  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  fertilizers  :  "  The  farmer  will  have 
to  pay  it  in  the  end,  and  expense  of  collecting  would  overcome  the  possible  amount 
that  could  be  received." 

From  William  A.  Smoot,  Alexandria,  "Va. :  "Will  do  what  I  can  to  stop  duty  on 
plaster  rock,  but  think  v-e  could  have  no  weight,  as  it  is  one  of  this  old  town's  prin- 
cipal business  now,  and  expect  we  will  lose  that." 
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From  the  National  Bnilding  Snpply  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. :  *' We  think  that 
it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  parties  handling  these  goods  at  seaboard  cities  in 
case  the  duty  goes  into  effect." 

From  Keystone  Plaster  Company,  Chester,  Pa. :  "  We  think  the  concerted  efforts 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  should  be  able  to  defeat  the  imposition 
of  the  duty." 


A  PROTEST  AGAmST  PLACING  A  TARIFF  ON  FERTILIZERS  AJStJ) 
FERTILIZING  MATERIAL. 

Washington,  January  11, 1897. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  Grange  of  Virginia,  and  I  believe  of  every 
farmer  who  is  compelled  to  use  commercial  fertilizers,  I  desire  to  protest 
against  any  tariff  on  commercial  fertilizers,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other 
ingredients  entering  into  their  composition  and  manufacture.  The 
American  farmer  produces  the  food  of  the  people;  he  also  produced 
the  larger  part  of  our  exports  and  numbers  nearly  one-half  of  the 
entire  population  and  upon  him,  whether  intentional  or  otherwise,  rests 
the  bulk  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  direct  or  indirect.  This  is  proven 
by  statistics  furnished  both  by  the  census  and  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment; that  this  great  wealth-producing  industry  is  not  flourising;  that 
nearly  one-third  of  our  farms  are  mortgaged,  and  that  wheat,  corn, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  are  raised  at  an  actual  loss.  Notwithstanding  this 
farmers  of  the  United  States  have  jjatiently  borne  the  burdens  put  upon 
them  and  have  faithfully  performed  their  duties  as  citizens. 

In  every  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  the  farms  have  been 
drained  of  their  fertility  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  scientific  fertilization.  The  exhausted  soil  demands  nitrates,  phos- 
phates, acids,  potash,  lime,  gypsum,  etc.,  in  greater  or  less  quantity. 
In  many  of  the  older  States  it  is  absolutely  imj)ossible  to  produce  a 
crop  without  the  use  of  artificial  manure.  This  is  too  well  known  to 
need  argument,  therefore  everything  that  can  aid  the  farmer  in  enrich- 
ing the  soil  and  increasing  his  crops  should  be  done,  and  nothing  of 
any  character  whatever  done  to  prevent  or  hinder  him.  Any  action 
that  makes  it  harder  for  the  farmer  to  enrich  his  soil  or  grow  his  crops 
is  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  nation.  Therefore,  on  behalf 
of  the  American  farmer,  I  emphatically  protest  against  every  increase 
of  duty  on  all  articles  used  as  fertilizers  or  in  making  fertilizers,  whether 
chemicals,  acids,  phosphates,  gypsums,  potash,  nitrates,  or  natural  or 
artificial  guanos.  Gypsum  or  land  plaster  now  costs  at  the  seaboard, 
ground,  bagged,  and  delivered  on  the  cars,  about  $4  per  ton.  To  add 
$2  a  ton,  as  is  suggested,  means  to  rob  the  farmer  of  one  of  his  best 
means  of  drawing  from  the  atmosphere  his  supply  of  nitrogen.  It 
would  certainly  increase  the  cost  to  the  fanner  SS^  per  cent.  A  tariff 
of  '^^  a  ton  on  sulphuric  acid  moans  to  add  to  the  cost  of  every  ton  of 
tlie  dissolved  acid  phosphate  $2,  whi(;h  ineans  an  advance  of  20  per 
cent  on  the  price  of  the  es.sential  element  of  plant  life. 

It  is  useless  to  continue  this  line  of  argument,  as  the  result  of  impos- 
ing the  duty  suggested  on  fertilizers  would  be  to  increase  the  cost  of 
every  ton  of  fertilizer  used  in  tliis  country  of  not  less  than  $1.50.  As 
over  2,000,000  tons  are  used,  the  additional  cost  to  the  already  overbur- 
dened farmer  would  e:Sceed  $3,000,000  annually.  It  seems  imi>robable 
that  any  gentleman  on  tlie  coininitteo  wouhl  feel  justified  in  imposing 
such  a  tax  on  our  bread  pioducers,  especially  as  there  can  be  no  com- 
pensatory duty  given  them.  Without  further  argument,  I  respectfully 
refer  to  the  statements  made  by  me  before  this  committee  of  the  Fiftieth 
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Congress,  and  urge  that  tlie  same  schedule  be  readopted  on  these  goods 
as  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

Alex.  J.  Wedderburn, 
Master  of  the  State  Orange  of  Virginia. 


PUIMICE. 

(Paragraph  598.) 

ITALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  INJURE  THE  BUSINESS  OF  AMERICAN 
GRINDERS  OF  PUMICE  STONE. 

New  York,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We,  the  undersigned  importers  and  grinders  of  pumice  stone  in  New 
York,  are  working  under  disadvantage  in  competing  with  grinding  and 
bolting  of  this  article  in  Italy,  where  the  goods  are  produced. 

We  are  among  the  largest  importers  of  the  crude  or  lump  pumice  stone 
in  the  United  States.  The  crude  always  has  been,  is  now,  and  ought 
to  be  free  of  duty,  but  about  two  thirds  of  this  is  only  fit  for  grinding 
and  powdering,  so  that  we  can  not  compete  with  Italian  firms  powder- 
ing and  shipping  this  article  manufactured  to  the  United  States. 

Therefore  we  petition  your  committee  to  impose  a  duty  of  half  a  cent 
per  pound  on  all  ground  and  powdered  pumice  stone  shipped  to  the 
United  States. 

E.  J.  Waddell  &  Co. 


SPICES,  FIRECRACKERS,  AIO)  GUMS. 

(Paragraphs  627, 628,  and  631.) 

SPICES  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS  AND  FIRECRACKERS  RECOMMENDED 
AS  PROPER  SUBJECTS  FOR  REVENUE  PRODUCERS. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  4^  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  writer  begs  to  call  your  attention  to  sundry  articles  of  importa- 
tion which  can  bear  high  specific  duties  without  detriment  to  importers, 
manufacturers,  or  consumers. 

1.  Spices. — Nutmegs,  cloves,  cinnamon,  pepper,  allspice. 

Each  one  of  these  spices  could  readily  stand  a  duty  of  from  5  to  10 
cents  per  pound,  and  still  the  cost  of  anyone  of  them  to  the  individual 
consumer  would  not  be  enhanced  to  any  material  extent,  as  the  quantities 
used  in  each  household  during  the  year  are  extremely  small. 

2.  Chinese  firecrackers  and  cannon  fir ecrachers. — Before  the  McKinley 
bill  went  into  effect  the  duty  on  firecrackers  was  100  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
the  first  cost  being  nearly  double  what  it  is  now.  The  McKinley  bill 
made  the  duty  8  cents  per  pound  on  gross  weight.  This  did  not  decrease 
consumption.  The  present  senseless  tariff  bill  made  the  duty  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Five  cents  per  pound  on  gross  weight  would  be  the  correct  thing  and 
would  give  a  fair  protection  to  American  manufacturers.  The  importa- 
tions amount  to  over  1,000,000  boxes  each  year,  ranging  from  five  pounds 
to  100  pounds  per  box. 
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3.  Chicle  gum. — This  is  a  product  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Honduras, 
and  is  used  liere  solely  and  alone  for  manufacturing  cliewing  gum.  The 
importations  are  about  2,500,000  pounds  each  year.  A  few  large  man- 
ufacturers control  it,  each  one  making  a  fortune  each  year  out  of  the 
manufacture.  To  each  pound  of  chicle  gum  4  pounds  of  other  cheap 
ingredients  are  added.  Chicle  gum  sells  at  an  average  price  of  25  cents 
per  pound,  unless  it  is  speculated  in,  when  it  frequently  doubles  in  price, 
one  or  the  other  of  the  manufacturers  usually  being  the  manipulator. 
The  manufacturers  sell  each  5  pounds  of  manufactured  gum  at  not  less 
than  $2.50,  while  it  does  not  cost  them  over  $1  per  5  pounds  put  up 
ready  for  sale,  and  the  jobber  and  retailer  make  another  100  per  cent 
profit.  Chicle  gum,  which  pays  no  duty,  should  pay  10  to  15  cents  per 
pound  duty. 

Other  articles  of  imported  merchandise,  which  can  bear  duties  of 
from  3  to  5  cents  per  jjound.  are  gambler,  gum  kauri,  gum  arable,  and 
gum  tragacanth. 

The  Government  requires  additional  revenue,  and  no  list  of  merchan- 
dise can  so  readily  help  increase  the  revenues  as  this  list  of  articles. 

C.  A.  Leverett. 


mo:n^azite. 

(Paragraph  638.) 

STATEMENT   OF   HON.    R.   Z.  LINNEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
THE   STATE   OF   NORTH   CAROLINA. 

Monday,  January  11, 1897. 
Mr.  LiNNEY  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
have  a  new  enterprise  in  the  South  Mountain,  known  as  "monazite,"  a 
kind  of  sand  used,  they  tell  me,  in  incandescent  lighting.  I  know  but 
little  about  it  myself,  but  E  have  in  my  possession  a  bulletin  from  the 
State  geologist  of  my  State.  It  seems  that  in  Burke  County,  N.  C, 
this  monazite  was  discovered  by  Professor  Hidden  in  1878,  and  it  has 
grown  to  be  quite  an  extensive  business.  With  the  permission  of  the 
committee,  I  will  read  extracts  from  this  bulletin. 

The  price  of  North  Caroliua  monazite  has  varied  from  25  ceuts  per  pound  in  1887 
to  as  low  as  3  cents  for  inferior  grades  and  6  to  10  cents  for  the  best  grades  in  1894 
and  1895.  It  is  only  during  the  past  two  years  that  the  mining  and  concentration 
of  monazite  sand  in  the  South  Mountain  region  has  grown  to  a  regular  industry,  and 
it  is  at  present  progressing  with  increased  vigor.  In  1887  ISIr.  Hidden  shipped  from 
the  Brindletowu  d'strict,  in  I'.urke  County,  N.  C,  12  tons  of  monazite  sand;  and 
during  1888  and  1889  a  number  of  tons  (exact  quantity  unknown)  were  shipped  from 
North  Carolina  to  the  Welsbach  Light  Company  in  Philadelphia.  The  i^roduct  and 
value  of  the  sand  during  1893  and  1891  are  given  below.  It  was  shipped  in  part  to  the 
Welsbach  Light  Company,  and  in  part  to  Europe  (Germany  and  Austria). 

Product  and  value  of  monazite  in  1893  and  1894. 


Tear. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Vahie  at 
niiues. 

1893 

Founds. 
(      110, 000 
\        20, 000 

Oents. 
6 
5 

$6, 600 

Total 

130,000    

8,200 

1894 

f      460,000  1 

I        80,000  1 

[          6,8.J5    

31,0.50 

4,  800 

343 

Total 

DIG,  BS.'i    

30  193 
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In  Brazil  considerable  deposits  of  monazite  occur  in  the  beach  sands  along  the  sea- 
shore. The  largest  of  these  is  found  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Province  of 
Bahia,  near  the  Island  of  Alcobaca.  The  surf,  as  it  breaks  against  the  cliffs,  washes 
away  the  lighter  earths  and  nunerals,  leaving  naturally  concentrated  deposits  of 
monazite  along  the  beach.  Sacks  filled  with  this  sand  were  shipped  to  New  York  in 
1885,  the  deposits  having  been  taken  lor  tin  ore.  Its  true  character  was,  however, 
soon  recognized,  and  since  then  a  number  of  tons  have  been  shipped  in  the  natural 
state,  without  any  further  concentration  or  treatment,  as  ballast,  mainly  to  the 
European  markets. 

ECONOMIC  USE. 

The  economic  value  of  monazite  lies  in  the  incandescent  properties  of  the  oxides 
of  the  rare  earths — cerium,  lanthanum,  didyniium,  and  thorium — which  it  contains. 
These  are  utilized,  principally  the  thoria,  together  with  the  limited  quantities  of  the 
lanthanum  and  didymium,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Welsbach  and  other  incandes- 
cent gaslights.     The  cerium  goes  to  the  drug  trade  as  the  oxalate. 

The  Welsbach  light  consists  of  a  cylindrical  hood  or  mantle  composed  of  a  fibrous 
netw^ork  of  the  rare  earths,  the  top  of  which  is  drawn  together  and  held  by  a  loop  of 
platinum  wire.  It  is  permanently  suspended  over  the  flame  of  a  specially-devised 
burner,  constructed  on  the  principles  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  in  which  the  gas  is' 
burned  with  the  access  of  air,  thus  utilizing  the  heating  and  not  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  hydrocarbons.  The  mantle  becomes  incandescent,  glowing  with  a 
brilliant  and  uniform  light. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  this  mantle  is  in  brief  as  follows:  A  cylindrical 
network,  about  1^  inches  in  diameter,  is  woven  out  of  the  best  and  strongest  cotton 
thread.  This  is  first  washed  in  ammonia  and  then  in  warm  water,  being  wrung  out 
in  a  mechanical  clothes  ringer  each  time.  It  is  then  soaked  in  a  solution  of  the  rare 
earths  and  dried  in  a  revolving  hot-air  bath.  After  beiug  cut  to  the  proper  lengths, 
each  cylinder  is  shaped  over  a  wooden  form,  and  the  upper  end  is  drawn  together  by 
a  loop  of  platinum  wire.  The  cotton  fiber  is  thea  burned  oft'  under  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  lamp,  which  leaves  a  network  of  the  rare  oxides  exactly  resembling  the 
original  woven  cylinder,  each  fiber  being  identically  preserved,  excepting  that  the 
size  is  somewhat  reduced  by  shrinkage.  After  a  series  of  tempering  and  testing 
heats  of  various  intensities  the  mantle  is  ready  for  use.  The  exact  composition  of 
the  solution  of  the  rare  earths  is  not  known,  being  one  of  the  trade  secrets;  but  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  monazite  rich  in  thoria  is  sought  after,  and  the  natural 
inference  is  that  this  element  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients. 

Mr.  TuENER.  Do  you  export  it  and  compete  with  these  people  in  the 
foreign  countries? 

Mr.  LiNNEY.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  It  used  to  be  sent  to  Brazil  and 
abroad  to  a  large  extent  and  it  was  once  worth  25  cents  a  pound,  but 
now  it  is  only  worth  3  cents,  and  it  costs  so  much  to  produce  we  want 
as  high  a  tariff  as  you  can  put  upon  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  export  it? 

Mr.  LiNNEY.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  export  it. 
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MR.  H.  J.  DAVIS,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WANTS  A  DUTY  IMPOSED. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  2,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  present  you  herewith  my  api)li(*ation  for  a  duty  on  pyrites  or  sul- 
phur ore  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  etc.  I  am  engaged 
very  largely  in  the  mining  of  iron  pyrites  in  Davis,  Franklin  County, 
Mass.  This  mine  was  opened  in  1882.  A  great  injustice  was  done  to 
this  by  placing  the  ores  on  the  free  list,  which  was  done  witliout  a  hear- 
ing. It  is  necessary  that  miners  of  pyrites  in  America  should  be  pro- 
tected against  the  importations  of  foreign  pyrites  which  come  mainly 
from  Spain.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  miners  in  Spain,  and  in 
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fact  all  the  labor  connected  with  the  mining  and  preparing  of  these 
foreign  pyrites,  is  paid  only  33;\-  per  cent  of  what  is  paid  for  the  same 
work  in  America.  I  speak  understandingly  of  this  from  the  fact  that 
I  am  quite  a  large  importer  of  the  Spanish  ores,  being  driven  into 
importing  that  material  as  a  matttr  of  self  protection  when  pyrites  was 
placed  on  the  free  list.  I  am  still  engaged  largely  in  the  importing  of 
pyrites  from  Spain. 

Besides  the  ordinary  pyrites,  which  is  freshly  mined  in  Spain  for  ship- 
ment to  this  country,  there  has  been  in  the  past  years  an  accumulation 
of  millions  of  tons  of  pyrites  which  has  been  treated  for  copper,  having 
the  copper  leached  out  by  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  running 
water  upon  the  i)iles  of  ore.  The  chemical  action  caused  by  the  atmos- 
phere and  water  oxidizes  the  copper  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  soluble 
in  water  at  an  ordinary  temperature  and  the  copper  leached  out  at  prac- 
tically no  expense,  the  copper  thus  obtained  paying  a  handsome  profit 
over  the  mining  of  the  ore,  leaving  the  leached  ore  free  of  cost,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  maintains  its  sulphur  contents,  as  the  sulphur 
is  unaffected  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  water.  Therefore  this  ore  is 
really  without  cost,  and  the  owners  can  sell  it  for  any  price  they  wish, 
as  they  own  the  railroads  to  tide  water  and  can  drop  this  washed  pyrites 
on  the  American  market  at  any  price  they  wish. 

The  200,000  tons  that  is  being  imported  annually  cost  fully  $1,200,000, 
which  large  amount  of  money  goes  abroad  instead  of  being  expended 
in  this  country  among  our  own  producers.  The  duty  on  iron  and  copi^er 
pyrites  in  its  natural  state  in  my  opinion  should -be  $2.25  per  gross  ton. 
Besides  this,  the  duty  on  these  "leached"  or  so-called  "washed"  ores 
should  not  be  less  than  $3.50  per  ton.  An  additional  duty  should  also  be 
levied  on  the  copper  contents  of  pyrites  ores  which  carry  in  excess  of 
1^  per  cent  copi^er  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  all  the  coi^per  contained 
therein. 

H.  J.  Davis, 
65  Wall  street,  New  YorJc, 

A  NECESSARY  INGREDIENT  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  January  6, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  acid  phosphate  and 
fertilizers  respectfully  show  to  your  honorable  body  that  it  has  come  to 
our  attention  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  place  pyrites  upon  the 
dutiable  list,  and  a  i)etition  to  that  effect  is  now  before  your  committee. 
We  the  undersigned  beg  leave  to  respectfully  protest  against  the  same, 
and  earnestly  ])ray  your  committee  to  recommend  that  j)yrites  be  left 
upon  the  free  list,  as  heretofore,  and  for  the  following  reasons  among 
others: 

(1)  The  duty  on  pyrites  is  a  direct  tax  upon  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  agriculture,  and  would  necessarily  raise  the  price  of  fertilizers  to  the 
farmers  of  a  very  large  area  of  this  country. 

(2)  The  domestic  pyrites  is  both  limited  in  extent  and  poor  in  quality, 
and  could  hardly  supply  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  reciuired  in  this 
country. 

(3)  Placing  the  duty  on  this  pyrites  ore  would  only  necessitate  the 
payment  of  this  duty  by  your  j)etitioners  and  others  similarly  situated 
on  the  Atlantic  Seacoast,  while  those  factories  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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few  mines  in  this  country  would  be  placed  at  a  most  undue  advantage, 
and  in  fact  the  large  industry  wliicli  lias  been  built  up  at  this  jjoint 
and  other  ports,  and  in  which  many  millions  of  dollars  are  invested, 
would  be  very  seriously  crippled. 

The  Imperial  Fertilizer  Company,  by  G.  Walter  Mclver, 
Treasurer;  Edisto  Phosphate  Company,  by  J.  B.  E. 
Sloan,  Treasurer  and  General  Agent;  Chicara  Fertilizer 
Company,  George  A.  Wagener,  General  Manager;  Berke- 
ley Phosphate  Company,  W.  B.  Chisolm,  President  and 
Treasurer;  The  Standard  Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, by  T.  H.  Waring,  Treasurer;  The  Stono  Phos- 
phate works,  E.  H.  Fust  &  Co.,  General  Managers; 
Wando  Phosphate  Company,  Charles  Kichardson,  Presi- 
dent. 

TEA. 
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THE  COMMITTEE  OE  THE  TEA  TRADE  OF  THE  XJinTED  STATES 
ASKS  FOE  A  SPECIFIC  DUTY. 

New  York,  December  30, 1896, 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

The  great  reluctance  that  Congress  has  heretofore  shown  to  the  reim- 
position  of  duty  on  tea  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  trade.  They 
understand  the  subject  as  no  one  else  does.  Almost  without  exception 
the  principal  importers  and  dealers  are  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  Very 
soon  after  the  duty  was  removed  they  saw  the  evil  of  it,  and  for  over 
twenty  years  have  been  endeavoring  to  have  the  duty  restored.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact,  as  can  be  shown  by  statistics,  that  the  salvation  of 
the  business  is  involved  in  it.  The  tea  consumption  here,  per  capita,  is 
diminishing,  while  in  European  countries,  where  there  is  a  specific  duty, 
it  is  increasing.  The  business  is  falling  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners.  A  duty  would  be  a  great  obstacle  to  their  doing  the 
business.  As  it  is  there  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  refuse  tea  which 
is  excluded  from  other  countries  by  import  duties,  and  which  the  native 
producers  and  other  foreigners  ship  here. 

This  subject  of  the  great  and  growing  quantity  of  poor  tea,  which 
will  surely  be  inflicted  on  us  and  distributed  and  imposed  upon  the 
unsuspecting  tea  consumers  of  the  United  States,  is  a  serious  and 
alarming  one.  The  interests  of  the  whole  people  are  involved  in  it  to 
an  extent  that  demands  the  earnest  consideration  of  Congress.  Con- 
sumers get  no  advantage,  even  in  the  way  of  price,  as  they  pay  about 
50  cents  a  pound  for  this  execrable  stuff"  which  costs  at  wholesale  about 
10  cents  per  pound  and  is  no  substitute  for  good,  genuine  tea,  which 
should  not  cost  them  over  that  price.  It  is  a  shameful  wrong  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  About  one-third  of  the  total  import  is 
now  of  this  class,  and  the  proportion  increases  from  year  to  year. 
These  statements,  however  startling,  are  not  overdrawn,  but  absolutely 
correct.    The  whole  trade  will  confirm  them. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  remedy  this,  which  they  can  do  by 
reimposing  the  specific  duty,  that  will  effectually  exclude  this  vile  stuff, 
unfit  for  use,  and  not  advance  the  price  of  good,  genuine  tea  to  the 
consumer. 
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Believing  in  the  principal  of  i^rotection  as  I  do,  T  can  not  conceive  of 
more  real  and  essential  protection  than  that  which  protects  every  family 
in  the  nation,  where  their  interests  are  vitally  concerned. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  public  sentiment  is  against 
duty  on  tea.  The  better  informed  are  in  favor  of  it;  otherwise  there  is 
a  total  indifference.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  a  popular 
measure  as  soon  as  there  is  time  to  realize  its  great  benefits. 

Inclosed  I  beg  to  hand  you  copy  of  a  letter  fi  om  a  tea  producer  in  the 
Southern  States,  who  raises  very  fine  tea,  and  his  results  show  that 
the  United  States  can  produce  its  own  tea  in  the  future  with  reason- 
able protection. 

E.  A.  WiLLARD, 

Secretary  Committee  of  the  Tea  Trade  of  the  United  IStates. 

ADDITIONAL  DATA  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  WILLARD. 

May  18, 1896. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  many  requests,  we  give  the  following  informa- 
tion: 


Tear  ending 
June  30— 


1-J72. 
1^73- 
HT4. 

1<76. 
1377. 
1878. 
1S79. 
1880. 
1881. 
1!=^«2. 
1883. 


Imports  to 

the  United 

States. 


Pounds. 
6)3,811,003 
04,  815,  136 
55,  811,  605 

64,  856,  899 
62,  887, 153 
58,  347, 112 

65,  360,  704 
60, 194,  073 
72, 162,  936 
81,  84:'.,  988 
78,  769,  060 
73,  479, 164 


Consump- 
tion per 
capita  in 

the 
United 
States. 


Pounds. 
1.46 
1.53 
1.27 
1.44 
1.35 
1.23 
1.33 
1.21 
1.39 
1.54 
1.47 
1.30 


Average 
cost  im- 
port per 
pound. 


Gents. 
36.5 
37.7 
37.4 
34.7 
30.5 
27.3 
23.6 
24.2 
27.4 
25.7 
24.6 
23.5 


Tear  ending 
June  30— 


Imports  to 

the  United 

States. 


Consump- 
tion per 
capita  in 
the 
United 
States. 


1884 

1885 

ISSG 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


Pounds. 
07,  665, 910 
72,  104,  Or.6 
81,887.908 

89,  831, 221 
84,  627,  870 
79,  575, 984 
83,  886,  892 
83,  453,  R:t9 

90.  079.  039 
89,  061,  287 
93.  518,  717 
97,  253, 458 


Poimds. 
1.09 
1.18 
1.37 
1.49 
1.40 
1.29 
1.33 
1.29 
1.37 
1.32 
1.34 
1.38 


A  verage 
cost  im- 
port per 
pound. 


Cents. 
20.2 
19.5 
19.6 
18.7 
15.8 
16 
15 
17 
16 
16 
15.1 
13.5 


From  1872  to  1896  England's  consumption  increased  100  per  cent  with 
a  duty. 

The  quality  has  declined  with  the  import  price.  The  average  retail 
price  has  not  correspondingly  declined,  but  has  remained  about  the 
same  for  many  j'ears. 

Although  the  consumption  per  capita  shows  a  falling  off,  the  fact  is 
that  the  poorer  quality  supplied  to  the  consumer  requires  double  the 
quantity  to  make  the  same  number  of  cups  of  tea  as  the  good  tea  did 
which  was  formerly  used. 

The  consumi)tion  in  England  during  the  same  period,  where  they 
have  a  duty  to  keep  out  the  poor  stuff,  has  about  doubled,  and  is  nearly 
C  pounds  per  capita. 

The  new  crop  of  tea  will  commence  to  arrive  in  a  month  or  so,  and  a 
duty  is  the  only  real  safeguard  against  the  importation  of  poor  teas, 
which  are  excluded  from  all  European  countries  by  a  duty. 


[From  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  February,  1888.] 

If  the  profits  of  the  foreitin  mannfnctnror  are  essentially  diminished  by  cnstoms 
duties,  and  are  essentinlly  increased  by  the  diniinntion  or  abolition  thereof,  then,  so 
far,  the  money  obtained  from  them  is  not  by  taxation  of  our  own  people,  but  by  taxa- 
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tion  of  the  foreigner;  and  if  the  surplus  rtnenues  are  to  be  reduced  by  the  abolition 
or  reduction  of  the  customs  duties,  so  far  they  are  reduced,  not  for  the  benefit  of  our 
own  people,  but  to  the  bc-nefit  of  people  of  other  countries  who  are  the  exporters 
of  goods  to  our  markets.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  our  experience  in  the  abolition 
of  the  duties  upon  tea  and  coffee  in  the  year  1872.  Before  this  abolition  there  had 
come  into  the  Treasury  many  millions  of  dollara  a  year  as  duties  from  these  two  articles 
(in  1870-71  there  were  over  $22,00(^000),  neither  of  which  was  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  so  it  was  supposed  that  these  articles  would  be  cheapened  to  the  con- 
sumers, and  that  no  injury  could  be  done  to  any  domestic  interest  by  their  abolition. 
And  this  was  partly  true,  so  far  as  its  direct  effect  was  coucerned,  but  there  ceased 
to  come  into  the  common  Treasury  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  a  year,  while  the 
consumers  of  tea  and  coffee  paid  substantially  the  same  or  higher  prices  for  these 
things  than  they  did  before,  and  the  net  result  was  tliat  our  Treasury  gave  up  to  for- 
eign producers  and  operators  that  number  of  millious  of  money,  without  any  advant- 
age whatever  to  us,  except  that  the  Treasury  was  by  that  sum  dei)leted.  Even  in 
respect  of  wholesale  prices  of  teas  no  change  can  be  attributed  to  the  repeal. 

Prices  of  tea  and  coffee  six  months  before  the  passage  of  the  act  aiolishing  the  duties. 


Tea: 


Hyson — 

Common  to  fair . . . 

$0. 40  to  $0.  55 

Superior  to  line... 
Extra  fine  to  finest 

.60  to 
.80  to 

.75 
1.15 

Young  Hyson- 
Common  to  fair. . . 

.40  to 

.55 

Superior  to  fine... 
Extra  fine  to  finest 

.60  to 
1. 00  to 

.90 
1.30 

Gunpowder  and  Impe- 
rial- 

Common  to  fair 

.60  to 

,70 

Superior  to  fine... 

.80  to 

1.00 

Extra  fine  to  finest 

1. 10  to 

1.45 

Coffee: 
Rio- 
Ordinary  

Fair $0.  14f  to 

Good 15i^to 

Prime 16ir  to 

Java  (duty  paid).,.       .25    to 

Singapore 19    to 

Jamaica 17^  to 

Manila 17i  to 


$0.  Ui 
.15 
.151 
.Wi 
.26i 
.20 
.19 
.19 


Prices  of  tea  and  coffee  six  months  after  the  passage  of  the  act  abolishing  the  duties. 


Tea: 


Hyson — 

Common  to  fair. . . 

$0.  45  to  $0. 52 

Superior  to  fine 

.55  to 

.68 

Extra  fine  to  finest 

.70  to 

.95 

Young  Hyson — 

Common  to  fair... 

.38  to 

.45 

Superior  to  fine... 

.52  to 

.75 

Extra  fine  to  finest 

.80  to 

1.15 

Gunpowder  and  Impe- 
rial- 

Common  to  fair. . . 

.55  to 

.65 

Superior  to  fine 

.75  to 

.92 

Extra  fi  ne  to  finest 

.95  to 

1.40 

Coffee: 
Eio— 

Ordinary $0. 15    to  $0. 15| 

Fair 16    to  .16^ 

Good 17ito  .174 

Prime 18    to  .  18| 

Java 18f  to  .19 

Singapore 15^  to  .17 

Jamaica 15    to  .16 

Manila 15   to     .16 


The  price  of  tea  arose,  as  did  the  price  of  coffee  such  as  is  chiefly  used  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  though  the  price  of  Java  coffee  was  less. 

Allowing  for  all  conceivable  accidents  and  incidents  of  production  or  trade,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  the  abolition  of  the  duties  upon  tea  and  coffee  was  substantially 
purely  a  benefit  to  the  producer  and  exporter,  and  not  to  ourselves. 

In  submitting  the  above  the  committee  of  the  tea  trade  of  the  United 
States  begs  to  submit  the  following  statement: 

Shortly  after  the  duty  was  taken  off  the  quality  of  tea  received  began 
to  decline,  aiid  consequently  prices  declined  and  consumption  declined. 

Who  has  been  benefited  by  this?  The  eastern  tea  producing  coun- 
tries. 

Who  has  been  injured  by  this  ?  The  Government  has  lost  its  revenue, 
and  the  people  have  had  enormous  quantities  of  tea  imposed  upon  them 
too  poor  to  drink. 
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WHAT'S  IN  A  CHEST  OF  TEA. 

Providence,  E.  L,  January  11, 1897. 
Dear  Sir:  Incur  conversation  about  the  profits  on  tea,  I  stated 
from  recollection  on  transactions  several  years  ago,  and  on  revising  the 
calculations  I  tind  the  result  as  follows.  It  was  made  for  the  Women's 
Exchange,  a  charitable  association,  wishing  to  increase  their  income 
by  selliug  tea  by  the  cup.  and  which  resulted  in  quite  a  iDrofit  to  them: 

1  chest  Congou  tea,  65  pounds  net,  at  55  cents $36.  85 

1,040  ounces,  14  cups  to  the  ounce,  14,560  cups,  at  10  cents 1,456.00 

Profit 1,419.15 

The  tea  dealers  of  New  England  retail  at  a  profit  of  75  to  100  per 
cent.  To  the  business  man  it  is  apparent  that  no  article  of  merchan- 
dise could  bear  taxation  better  than  tea  and  coft'ee,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  prevent  spurious  teas  from  being  imported,  to  give  our  cus- 
tomers better  tea,  and  to  improve  the  statistical  position  and  moral 
standard. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

George  W.  Whitford. 
Mr.  GEORaE  H.  Maoy,  Neio  Yoric, 

AMERICAN-GEOWN  TEA. 

SmviMERViLLE,  S.  C,  November  20, 1896. 

Dear  Sir:  A  very  cogent  reason  for  undertaking  my  experiments 
in  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  this  section  was  the  desire  to  test  the  pos- 
sible establishment  of  an  industry  which  might  afford  occu])ation  suit- 
able to  this  climate  for  the  many  thousand  poor  whites  and  blacks  who 
are  unable  to  endure  hard  outdoor  labor.  All  who  really  know  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  Southern  country  and 
feel  the  necessity  for  improving  and  uplifting  them,  whether  for  their 
own  sake  or  that  of  the  whole  community,  will  welcome  any  plan  which 
promises  to  provide  healthy,  light  labor  for  the  women  and  children 
with  remuneration  at  least  sufficient  for  their  support.  The  cultivation 
of  tea  seems  particularly  adai)ted  for  this  purpose,  especially  the  pluck- 
ing of  the  leaf,  which  may  be  readily  i)erfonned  by  children.  What 
hinders,  then,  the  introduction  of  this  industry?  The  almost  sole 
obstacle  is  the  difiTerence  between  the  cost  of  living  of  the  poorer  i)eople 
here  and  in  the  Orient,  and  consequently  in  the  cost  of  their  labor.  It 
costs  to  pluck  leaf  sufficient  to  make  1  i^ound  of  tea  from  1  to  2  cents  in 
the  Orient;  here  not  less  than  12  cents,  and  in  addition  to  this  differ- 
ence of  at  least  10  cents  per  pound  should  be  put,  at  least,  as  much 
more  for  the  greater  expense  of  field  and  factory  labor.  The  obstacle 
thus  consists  of  a  matter  of  20  cents  in  favor  of  cheaper  oriental  labor. 
Kemove  the  burden  on  the  local  industry  by  taxing  the  foreign  article 
to  that  extent,  and  the  problem  of  American-grown  teas  will  be  solved. 

As  there  may  be  some  doubt  in  regsird  to  the  actual  production  of  tea 
in  this  country  I  would  state  that  I  produced  from  my  experimental 
gardens  during  the  past  season,  and  in  spite  of  very  detrimental 
drought,  1,100  pounds  of  tea  of  very  high  quality,  as  evidenced  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  best  experts  in  the  country  and  its  ready 
sale  on  the  market.  The  i>ro(luction  ]>er  plant  on  one  older  and  more 
favorably  situated  garden  reached  three  ounces  of  prepared  tea,  which 
is  equivalent  to  about  350  pounds  per  acre  of  2,oD0  plants.    This  is 
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fully  equal  to  tlie  average  yield  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  gardens  and  in 
excess  of  Chinese  productiveness.  I  am,  indeed,  so  much  encouraged 
by  the  steadily  improving  outlook  of  my  experimentation  that  I  am 
doubling  the  tea  acreage  this  year.  But  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  product  of  this  farm  is  higher  in  price  than  the  general  public  can 
afford  to  buy,  and  a  moderate  success  on  tliese  terms  and  under  the 
existing  absence  of  protection  by  duty,  does  not  imply  the  remunera- 
tive protection  of  ordinary  grades  of  tea.  These  latter  can  only  be 
successfully  grown  in  the  United  States  when,  by  a  duty  laid  on  foreign 
teas,  the  difference  between  Asiatic  and  American  wages  lias  been 
equalized. 

It  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  contribute  any  information  in  my  pos- 
session on  this  topic. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Chaeles  U.  Shepaed. 

Mr.  E.  A.  WiLLARD,  New  Torlc. 

MEMORIAL  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  TEA  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  representing  tbe  tea  trade  of  tbe 
United  States,  beg  to  make  the  following  petition  and  representations: 

That  a  specific  duty  be  imposed  upon  importations  of  tea,  sufficient 
to  correct  certain  great  and  growing  evils  alike  to  the  consumer  and  the 
trade,  and  for  which  a  duty  is  the  only  remedy. 

Heretofore,  when  the  subject  of  duty  on  tea  has  been  suggested,  it 
has  generally  been  opposed  with  the  fiction  of  the  ''free  breakfast 
table,"  by  some  who  have  not  understood  the  subject,  and  the  conditions 
which  affect  the  iiroduction,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  tea.  The 
fact  is,  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  tea  has  been  a  positive  injury  to 
the  consumer,  because  of  the  i)Oorer  quality  which  has  been  imported 
since  then. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington  shows  that  in  1873  the  aver- 
age import  price  of  tea  was  double  the  price  of  to-day,  and  the  con- 
sumption per  capita  1.53  pounds,  since  which  time  the  average  quality 
and  price  have  steadily  declined,  together  with  the  consumption,  which 
is  now  only  1.34  pounds  per  capita.  The  consumer  pays  the  retailer 
nearly  as  much  to-day  for  a  pound  of  tea  as  he  paid  in  1873,  and  receives 
a  much  inferior  quality,  which  accounts  for  the  falling  off  in  consump- 
tion. In  contrast  with  this  we  find  that  in  all  countries  where  there  is 
a  tax  on  tea  the  consumption  per  capita  has  increased,  most  notably  in 
England,  where  the  consumption  has  increased  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  from  3.63  to  5.53  per  capita. 

In  England,  where  the  duty  is  8  cents  per  pound,  and  the  consumer 
gets  better  value  for  the  same  money,  the  consumption  is  four  times 
greater  than  in  the  United  States,  where  there  is  no  duty.  The  average 
price  of  tea  at  retail  throughout  this  country  is  about  50  cents  per  pound, 
and,  considering  that  one  pound  of  good  tea  will  make  over  200  cups,  giv- 
ing 4  cups  of  tea  for  1  cent,  it  will  be  seen  that  good  tea  is  an  economical 
beverage.  The  difference  in  value  to  the  consumer  between  good  tea 
and  poor  tea  is  very  much  greater  than  the  public  realizes. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  Congress,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  tea 
trade,  passed  a  bill  excluding  adulterated  and  exhausted  tea.  Although 
the  bill  has  been  of  advantage,  it  has  not  prevented  the  importation  of 
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large  quantities  of  poor  tea.  Duty  is  tbe  ouly  real  safeguard.  Its 
inii)Osition,  as  has  been  proved  by  experience,  would  retard  the  impor- 
tation of  poor  quality  by  American  mercliantSj  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  native  shii)pers  in  the  producing-  countries  from  exporting  to 
this  country,  where  there  is  no  duty,  the  inferior  and  trashy  teas  they 
can  not  send  elsewhere. 

The  Russian  Government  imposes  a  duty  of  45  cents  gold  per  pound, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  people  of  Russia  receive  the  best 
tea  of  any  people  in  the  world.  The  duty  on  tea  in  France  is  equal  to 
21  cents,  Germany  11  cents,  Austria-Uungary  20  cents,  Spain  28  cents, 
Portugal  48  cents,  i^orway  24  cents,  and  England  collects  a  duty  of  8 
cents  per  pound,  not  only  from  tea  imported  from  China  and  Japan,  but 
the  same  duty  from  her  own  colonies,  India  and  Ceylon. 

Worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Stanton,  of 
Gow,  Wilson  &  Stanton,  London,  one  of  the  leading  firms  importing 
teas  from  British  colonies,  which  was  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
January  23,  1895,  in  which  he  states  that  no  tax  was  more  cheerfully 
paid,  or  more  imperceptible  in  its  weight  than  the  duty  on  tea.  Sir 
Henry  Peek,  Baronet,  confirmed  Mr.  Stanton's  remarks,  and  showed 
that  the  duty  collected  from  tea  in  1894  had  amounted  to  £3,499,000, 
equivalent  to  about  $17,000,000,  sufficient  to  j>rovide  the  country  with 
four  new  war  ships. 

In  conclusion,  our  Government  would  obtain  considerable  revenue 
from  a  tax  which  is  recognized  by  all  Governments  imposing  a  duty  on 
tea  as  the  most  satisfactory  tax  that  has  ever  been  levied,  and  when 
the  consumer  can  obtain  a  better  quality  of  tea  for  his  money  we  believe 
the  consumption  within  a  few  years  will  increase  very  largely,  thus 
benefiting  the  consumer,  the  trade,  and  the  Government. 

E.  Tomlinson,  of  Milliken  Tomlinson  Company,  Portland, 
Me. ;  A.  S.  Wood  worth,  of  Robinson  &  Woodworth,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  Fred'k  Mead,  jr.,  of  Fred'k  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York ;  Geo.  H.  Macy.  of  Carter,  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York; 
M.  P.  Heraty,  of  E.  J.  Heraty  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Geo. 
N.  Crouse,  president  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Geo.  E.  Laverack,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Wm. 
H.  Brace,  of  Phelps,  Brace  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Greame 
Stewart,  of  W.  M.  Hoyt  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Abel  P. 
Upham,  of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  F. 
Sanders,  of  Sanders  &  George,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  P.  H. 
Kelly,  of  the  P.  H.  Kelly  Mercantile  Company,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. ;  M.  J.  Brandenstein,  of  M.  J.  Brandenstein  &  Co., 
San  h'raiicisco,  Cal. :  F.  H.  Krenning,  of  F.  H.  Krenning 
&  Sons,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  H.  E.  des  Bordes,  of  Preston  & 
Staufler,  New  Orleans,  La.;  J.  Wilcox,  of  the  Rotan 
Grocery  Co.,  Waco,  Tex.;  E.  A.  Willard,  New  York, 
secretary. 

MEMORLA.L  OF  TEA  MERCHANTS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We,  the  undersigned,  engaged  in  the  tea  trade  of  New  York  City,  are 
in  favor  of  a  specific  duty  being  placed  upon  tea. 

Frederick  Mead  &  Co.,  104  Water  street;  Geo.W.  liane  &  Co., 
93  Front  street;  H.W.Banks  &  Co.,  133-137  Front  street; 
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E.  J.  Heraty  &  Co.,  141  Frout  street;  The  G.  B.  Farring- 
ton  Co.,  149  and  151  Front  street;  G.  R.  Montgomery, 
74  Wall  street;  S.  W.  Gillespie  &  Co.,  136-138  Front 
street;  Hewlett  &  Lee,  1312  Front  street;  Irwin,  McBride, 
Catherwood  &  Co.,  94  Front  street;  E.  D,  Morgan  &  Co., 
64  Exchange  place;  Mosle  Bros.,  16  Exchange  place; 
Middleton  &  Co..  97  Front  street:  W.  P.  Roome  «&  Co., 
90  Front  street;  E.  F.  Phelan,  125  Front  street;  Russell 
&  Co.,  107  Water  street;  L.  F.  Jackson,  87  Front  street; 
T.A.Sheffield  &  Co.,  92  Front  street;  Wells  Bros.,13L 
Front  street;  Purdon  &  Wiggins,  93  Front  street;  Jos. 
H.Lester  &  Co.,  Ill  Wall  street;  Jos.  Allison  Gillet  «& 
Bro.,  93-95  Wall  street;  W.  D.  Steele,  132  Front  street; 
Merritt  &  Ronaldson,  87  Front  street;  R.  G.  Cary  &  Co., 
95  Wall  street;  John  Emmans  &  Co..  93  Water  street; 
Beebe  &  Brother,  130-132  Water  street;  E.  A.Willard  & 
Co.,  132  Front  street:  J.  H.  Labaree  &  Co.,  125-127  Front 
street;  Morewood  &  Co.,  71  South  street;  Park  «&  Til- 
ford,  Broadway  and  Twenty-first  street;  Adams  &  Howe, 
Washington  and  Beach  streets;  Eppens,  Smith  &  Wie- 
man  Co.,  103-105  Warren  street;  Francis  H.  Leggett  & 
Co.,  Franklin,  West  Broadway,  and  Varrick;  Acker, 
Merrall  &  Condit,  Chambers  and  Warren  streets;  The 
American  Trading  Co.,  182  Front  street;  Alex'r  McBride, 
Jersey  City;  Carter,  Macy  &  Co.,  140  and  142  Pearl 
street;  Hatfield  &  Benson,  114  Water  street;  Jas.  & 
Jno.  R.  Montgomery  &  Co.,  127  Water  street;  Jas.  E. 
Armstrong,  341  Greenwich  street;  Hamilton  &  Cholwell, 
128  Front  street;  Geo.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  105  Front  street; 
Jos.  Stiner  &  Co.,  81  l*earl  and  48  Stone  streets;  F.  C. 
Jennings  «&  Co.,  87  Front  street;  D.R.James  &  Bros., 
123  Maiden  Lane ;  Dusk  &  Jevon  s,  301  ProduceExchan ge ; 
Edward  Rafter,  414  East  Thirteenth  street;  Austin 
Nichols  &  Co.,  55-61  Hudson  street;  Montgomery  Auc- 
tion and  Commission  Co.,  132-134  Front  street;  Cal- 
lanan  &  Kemp,  41-43  Vesey  street;  M.  Barnicle,  119 
Front  street;  Fearon,  Daniel  &  Co.,  87  Front  street; 
The  Potter  Parlin  Co.,  176-3  78  Duane  street;  Loudon  & 
Johnson,  181-183  Chambers  street;  J.  H.  Mohlman  Co., 
339  Greenwich  street;  L.  F.  Brennecke  &  Co.,  342  Green- 
wich street;  Sonu  Brothers,  386-388  Washington  street: 
Koenig  &  Schuster,  379  Washington  street;  M.  N.  Pack- 
ard Company,  171  Duane  street;  Berry,  Wisner,  Lohman 
&  Co.,  Murray  and  Greenwich  streets;  Wright,  Depew 
&  Co.,  103-105  Murray  street;  Jas.  G.  Powers  &  Co., 
99-101  Murray  street;  G.  Ahren's  Sons,  79  Dey  street; 
Geo.  L.  Ayers  &  Co.,  75-77  Dey  street;  W.  Grandeman, 
66  Dey  street;  A])gar  &  Garretson,  63  Dey  street;  Sam'l 
Crooks  »&  Co.,  464  Greenwich  street;  Sam'l  S.  Beard  & 
Co.,  180  Duane  street;  Wm.  A.  Leggett  &  Co..  210-212 
Franklin  street;  S.  T.  Willets  &  Co.,  353-355  Washing- 
ton street:  Wells,  Pratt  &  Co.,  8  North  Moore  street; 
Lewis  DeGroff  &  Son,  47  Harrison  street;  Jaburg  Bros., 
116  Hudson  street;  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  56-60  Hudson 
street;  M.  A.  Van  Benschoten,  96  Front  street;  Seaman 
Brothers,  350  Greenwicli  street. 
T  H 130 
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A  DUTY  WOULD  SHUT  OUT  POOR  TEAS. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  10, 1896. 

COBOIITTEE    ON  WAYS   AND   MEANS: 

Permit  me,  one  of  the  oldest  tea  importers  and  jobbers  in  the  coun- 
try, to  urge,  from  the  standpoint  of  experience,  the  reimposition  of 
duty  on  tea.  It  should  emphatically  be  a  specific  duty,  and  1  think 
not  less  than  15  cents  per  pound.  That  was  the  duty  (which  had  been 
reduced  from  25  to  15  cents)  when  the  act  was  repealed  and  teas  were 
made  free. 

Said  duty  would  yield  a  valuable  net  revenue  of  some  $15,000,000, 
which  could  be  easily  collected,  and  without  additional  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  not  cause  any  disturbance  to  the  trade,  or  be  any 
injury  to  it;  on  the  contrary,  the  trade  of  the  whole  country,  North, 
South,  East,  and  West,  desires  it.  It  would  be  no  burden  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  a  great  benefit,  for  reasons  stated  below. 

Every  other  civilized  nation  has  a  duty  on  tea.  Kussia,  a  large  tea- 
drinking  people,  has  a  duty  of  48  cents  a  pound.  England,  consuming 
five  times  per  capita  more  tea  than  our  people,  and  getting  most  of  her 
tea  from  her  own  colonies,  has  8  cents  per  pound  duty. 

In  consequence  of  tea  being  free  here,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
inferior,  low  grade,  lowest  cost  teas,  mostly  unfit  for  use,  and  shut  out 
from  other  countries  by  the  specific  duties,  are  thrust  upon  the  market 
here  to  deluge  the  whole  country,  so  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  tea 
imported  is  of  this  character  and  sells  at  wholesale  under  10  cents  a 
pound. 

This  degrades  the  business,  which  was  formerly  a  highly  respectable 
and  honorable  one,  and  the  strife  is  now  to  get  these  low-grade  teas 
into  onr  markets,  and  then  they  are  distributed  through  the  various 
channels  of  trade  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
imposed  on  the  great  body  of  consumers  in  place  of  good,  pure  tea,  at 
very  little,  if  any,  reduction  in  price. 

The  territory  for  producing  tea  in  the  eastern  countries  is  greatly 
extending,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  decreasing;  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  supply,  and  especially  of  low  grades. 

The  tea-producing  countries,  now  derive  large  revenues  from  their 
various  internal  duties,  and,  in  addition,  have  export  duties.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  most  of  the  duty  imposed  would  come  out  of  the 
foreigners. 

A  duty  on  tea  would  eflfectually  exclude  this  interminable  quantity 
of  poor  tea  received  here  and  worked  off  on  the  consumers  at  enormous 
l)rofits  at  prices  that  should  buy  good,  ])ure,  wholesome  teas. 

A  duty  on  tea  is  the  only  rational  thing.  No  sound  argument  can 
be  brouglit  against  it.  It  would  yield  a  much-needed  revenue.  The 
trade  refpiires  it  as  a  protection  from  being  overwhelmed  with  refuse 
teas,  and  above  all  the  consumers  require  it  as  a  protection  against  this 
flood  of  poor  tea.  It  would  be  an  incalculable  boon  to  the  great  host 
of  tea  drinkers. 

Fred'k  Mead. 
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TERKA  .1I.BA. 

(Paragraph  651.) 
A  TAX  WOULD  BE  A  TAX  ON  THE  DISSEMINATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

New  York,  January  7,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  article  commercially  known  as  terra 
alba  be  retained  on  the  free  list,  where  it  has  stood  for  a  number  of 
years  past. 

The  material  is  used  in  connection  with  other  cheap  stocks  for  the 
manufacture  of  newspaper,  manila  wrapping,  and  other  cheap  grades 
of  paper,  any  increased  cost  on  which  is  not  only  a  hardship  on  the 
paper  manufacturer,  but,  as  a  tax  on  the  industry,  it  is  also  a  hardship 
on  the  publisher  and  indirectly  a  tax  on  the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 

Terra  alba  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  a  number  of  years  with  other 
stocks  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  such  as  rags,  cotton  stock, 
etc.,  and  any  duty  imposed  at  this  time  would  be  a  great  and  direct 
hardship  on  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  our  country  which 
indirectly  concerns  every  individual  in  the  land.  We  therefore  resi)ect- 
fully  ask  that  terra  alba  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  free  list. 

H.   C.   HULBERT   &  Co. 

WEARESTG  APPAREL. 

■     (Paragraph  669.) 
STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ABRAHAM  GRUBER,  OF  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Monday,  Jamiary  11, 1897. 

Mr.  Gruber  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
in  regard  to  this  question  of  wearing  apparel,  it  involves  perhaps  90,000 
or  100,000  citizens  who  annually  go  abroad,  those  who  remain  at  home, 
and  a  revenue  of  easily  $10,000,000.  Under  the  present  tariff  law  and 
also  the  law  of  1890,  wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  brought 
into  the  United  States,  whether  by  foreigners  or  residents,  were  all  free 
of  duty.  Now,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of 
Astor  V.  Merritt,  held — and  that  law  is  now  in  force  in  the  Treasury 
Department — that  persons  living  in  the  United  States  may  bring  in 
wearing  apparel  owned  by  the  passenger  and  in  a  condition  to  be  worn 
at  once  without  further  manufacture.  Also  all  the  wearing  ap])arel 
suitable  for  the  season  of  the  year  which  was  immediately  approaching 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival,  so  that  in  the  Astor  case  they  arrived  herein 
September  with  over  $5,000  worth  of  wearing  apparel,  which  Mr.  Astor 
swore  was  to  be  worn  in  the  coming  winter  to  balls  and  entertainments, 
and  not  a  single  dollar's  worth  of  that  stuff  i)aid  duty. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  held  m  the  present  act,  or  an  act  similar  in 
terms  to  the  present  act,  that  articles  not  exceeding  in  quantity  or 
quality  or  value  what  the  passenger  was  in  the  habit  of  ordinarily  pro- 
viding for  himself  and  family  at  that  time  and  keeping  on  hand  for  his 
and  their  reasonable  wants  in  view  of  their  means  and  habits  in  life, 
even  though  such  articles  be  not  actually  worn,  should  be  admitted 
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free.  So  as  this  statute  is  to-day  upon  our  books  it  might  properly 
be  called  an  act  to  confer  benefits  upon  incomes.  In  the  first  place, 
looking  at  it  from  a  revenue  standpoint,  it  can  be  readily  figured  that 
we  can  get  at  least  $10,000,000  a  year  of  revenues  from  goods  that  are 
unquestionably  taxable  and  ought  to  be  taxed. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  How  do  you  figure  that? 

Mr.  Grubei^.  I  figure  that  in  this  way.  There  are  at  least  90,000 
cabin  passengers  leaving  the  United  States 

Mr.  Hopkins.  They  are  not  all  Astors,  though. 

Mr.  Gruber.  No;  and  tbere  will  be  less  and  less  Astors  unless  you 
change  the  tariff  law,  I  apprehend. 

Mr.  Turner.  Disasters,  I  i^resume. 

Mr.  Gruber.  I  might  say  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  has  always 
been  in  favor  of  making  this  change  in  the  tariff  law,  and  when  the 
Democrats  had  control  of  the  House  they  passed  a  bill  unanimously 
for  changing  the  law,  but  it  was  smothered  in  the  Senate  and  I  think 
the  time  has  now  arrived 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Has  there  never  been  any  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  clothing  a  man  can  bring  in? 

Mr.  Gruber.  No,  sir;  this  law  goes  back  to  the  first  tariff  bill 
enacted,  and  of  course  at  that  time  it  was  comprehended  and  under- 
stood that  people  would  come  from  the  other  side  emigrating  here.  It 
is  not  intended  at  any  time  that  rich  people  should  leave  the  United 
States  and  go  abroad  and  buy  wearing  apjiarel  to  the  extent  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dollars  and  bring  it  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Now,  I  interrupted  your  calculations  of  the  amount 
of  which  you  were  speaking. 

Mr.  Gruber.  My  calculation  is  this.  Ninety  thousand  cabin  pas- 
sengers sailed  for  Europe  in  1896.  Concedjng  each  of  them  brings  in 
$100  worth  of  dutiable  stuff,  that  is  a  very  low  estimate  indeed,  you 
have  then  $9,000,000  of  importations. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  $9,000,000 
of  revenue  involved? 

Mr.  Gruber.  Yes,  sir;  you  can  get  $10,000,000  of  revenue,  and  when 
I  say  $10,000,000  of  revenue  1  put  it  low  because  all  these  articles  were 
taxed  under  the  bill  of  1890  at  40  per  cent  specific  and  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  men  who  have  looked  into  tlie 
subject  that  annually  this  Government  is  deprived  of  at  least  $10,000,0{-0 
of  revenue.  Now,  of  course,  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  extent  of  bringing  in  these  goods,  and  they  are  all  a  class 
of  goods  made  in  this  country,  and  this  is  the  exact  situation  that  per- 
sons going  abroad  are  given  special  legislation  over  those  remaining 
here  because  Jan  Schmitt,  or  Pat  O'Hara,  or  any  other  American  who 
can  not  afford  to  go  abroad  can  not  send  abroad  to  his  friends  on  the 
other  side  for  a  yard  and  a  half  of  stutf  to  be  made  into  a  coat  or  vest 
unless  he  is  compelled  to  i)ay  a  duty  upon  it;  consequently  persons 
going  abroad  are  distinctly  favored  according  to  their  means,  because 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  says  in  so  many  words  that 
people  shall  bring  in  goods  according  to  their  means  and  habits  in  life. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  So  one  who  is  able  to  buy  a  large  amount  could  import 
more  than  one  who  ordinarily  consumes  less? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  suggest  something  to  prevent 
these  abuses — it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  privilege? 
People  go  al)road  with  clothing  on  them  and  they  are  supposed  to  return 
with  au  equal  amount. 
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Mr.  Gruber.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Is  it  not  true  that  articles  brought  into  this  country 
ostensibly  as  wearing  apparel  have  often  been  thrown  into  the  channels 
of  trade  "^ 

Mr.  Gruber.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  And  with  no  duty  on  them? 

Mr.  Gruber.  And  no  duty  paid  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  investigated  this  matter  and  your  asso- 
ciation believes  there  is  some  language  which  will  prevent  such  fraud? 

Mr.  Gruber.  This  is  the  way  I  have  it  here;  this  is  the  amendment: 

Wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects,  not  merchandise,  of  persons  living  in 
the  United  States,  but  this  exemption  shall  not  be  held  to  include  articles  not  actu- 
ally worn  or  used  or  necessary  and  proper  for  the  wear  and  use  of  such  persons  for 
purpose  of  their  journey  and  personal  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  obviate  the  difficulty? 

Mr.  Gruber.  It  is  broad  enough  to  take  care  of  those  who  visit  us 
from  foreign  shores  and  those  who  emigrate  to  this  country,  allowing 
them  to  bring  all  that  they  can  reasonably  use  and  wear. 

Mr.  Payne.  Suppose  instead  of  that  we  put  a  paragraph  allowing 
the  cusitom  house  officers  to  estimate  the  duties  the  same  as  if  they 
were  not  to  be  used,  the  full  amount  of  duty,  and  then  exempt  each  one 
a  certain  amount  of  duty,  say  $100  or  some  such  sum  as  that,  and 
deduct  that  from  the  duty  and  let  them  pay  the  duty  on  the  balance; 
what  do  you  say  to  that"? 

Mr.  Gruber.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  be  allowed  to 
bring  in  a  dollar's  worth  free.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  w^hy  those 
who  are  ricli  enough  to  go  abroad  should  be  allowed  to  bring  in  even 
$50  worth  or  bring  in  a^\y  goods  free  of  duty  which  are  subject  to  duty 
when  a  person  remaining  at  home  who  imports  them  has  to  pay  a 
duty  and  it  can  not  be  justitted.  I  have  failed  to  find  anywhere  an 
argument  in  favor  of  allowing  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  go  abroad 
to  bring  in  a  single  dollar's  worth  without  paying  duty  on  goods  that 
are  dutiable  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  who  get  anything 
from  abroad  have  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  impose  a  duty  upon  the  clothes 
a  person  actually  has  on? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  If  they  are  foreign,  of  course. 

Mr.  Gruber.  If  they  are  bought  abroad. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  not  used! 

Mr.  Gruber.  And  even  if  they  are  used. 

The  Chairman.  IsTow  tourists  go  abroad  with  a  certain  amount  of 
clothing,  necessarily.  Kow,  of  course,  anything  in  excess  of  that  when 
they  return  is  properly  dutiable,  but  under  the  principles  of  our  tourist 
law  the  articles  which  are  taken  abroad  or  equivalent  to  them  that  are 
in  actual  use  by  the  tourists  have  never  been  dutiable  and  everything 
else  is  supposed  to  be  dutiable.  I  think  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
principle  if  you  can  provide  some  language  to  prevent  the  abuse. 

Mr.  (JRUBER.  Unquestionably.  All  that  is  taken  out  of  the  country 
by  the  tourist  should  be  allowed  to  come  back  free  of  duty,  but  that 
which  they  buy  abroad,  whether  it  is  worn  or  not,  should  pay  a  duty. 
Xow,  if  you  make  the  $50  limitation  or  $100  limitation,  it  will  be  but  an 
arbitrary  sum,  fixed  without  rhyme  or  reason  to  justify  it,  and  the  trades 
in  thebigcitiesof  thecountry  are  being  seriously  aftected.  For  instance, 
English  manufacturers  of  ladies'  and  men's  wear  have  drummers  in  the 
United  States  soliciting  orders  just  the  same  as  our  domestic  tailors 
and  dressmakers  do,  and  they  get  large  orders,  and  then  arrangements 
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are  made  with  people  wlio  go  to  Europe  on  business  to  bring  in  these 
goods  as  part  of  their  personal  baggage. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  suggest  some  language  to  the  committee 
which  will  obviate  the  abuses  of  which  you  speak  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  difficulty. 

Mr,  Grubeb.  I  will  submit  a  proper  amendment. 

Mr.  MoMiLLiN.  I  will  get  you  to  state  whether  or  not  it  is  a  ftict  that 
a  very  large  number  of  tourists  go  abroad  regularly  to  do  their  shopping. 

Mr.  Gruber.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  And  what  they  escape  in  duties  will  substantially- 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip? 

Mr,  Gruber,  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  have  been  so  informed. 

Mr. 'Turner.  It  has  been  suggested  that  those  gentlemen  who  have 
tailors  in  London  and  other  places  swear  falsely  to  the  declarations  at 
the  custom-house. 

Mr,  Gruber.  They  succeed  in  saving  their  self-respect  by  swearing 
negatively,  perhaps,  that  they  have  not  anything  which  is  dutiable,  a 
conclusion  of  their  own.  I  have  in  mind  a  Senator  who  has  a  very 
extensive 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Would  not  any  exemption  be  subject  to  great  abuses? 

Mr.  Gruber.  Undoubtedly;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  an  exemption. 

Mr,  McMiLLiN,  I  know  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  McKinley  bill 
went  abroad  and  bought  20  pairs  of  shoes  and  $1,000  worth  of  clothes 
when  he  got  on  the  other  side,  and  then  they  came  in  free  of  cost. 

The  Chairman,  That  can  be  said  of  the  supporters  of  every  law. 

Mr,  Gruber  filed  the  following  additional  statement: 

The  opinion  is  universal  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  to  compel  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  going  abroad  to  pay  duties  upon  wearing 
apparel  and  personal  effects  purchased  abroad  and  brought  by  them 
into  this  country. 

In  view  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Astor  v.  Merritt,  Collector  (111  U.  S,,  401),  under  which 
such  goods  not  worn  may  be  brought  in  free  of  duty  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  for  use  in  following  season,  and  under  which  the  amoimt  and  value 
of  the  importations  are  gauged  according  to  means  and  habits  in  life, 
Congress  must  now  take  action. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  deprives  the  Government  of  not  less  than 
$10,000,000  of  revenue  per  annum,  all  of  which  can  be  collected  from 
people  M'ho  can  well  afford  to  pay. 

The  following  enactment  in  the  free-list  section  of  the  tariff  bill,  now 
being  prepared,  is  respectfully  submitted,  and  its  adoption  is  strongly 
urged : 

Wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  (not  merchandise)  of  persons  arriving 
in  the  United  States,  bnt  this  exemption  sliall  not  he  held  to  include  articles  not 
actually  in  use  or  not  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  wear  and  use  of  such  per- 
sons for  the  purposes  of  their  journey  and  present  comfort  and  con\onience,  or  which 
are  intended  for  any  other  persoji  or  persons  or  for  sale;  nor  shall  the  exemption 
apply  in  the  case  of  residents  of  the  United  States  returning  thereto  from  foreign 
countries. 

I'rovidcd,  howeveTf  That  all  the  wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  of  such 
residents  so  returning  as  may  have  been  by  them  taken  out  of  the  United  States  to 
foreign  countries  and  which  have  not  been  advanced  in  value  nor  improved  in  con- 
dition by  any  process  of  labor  or  juanufacture  in  such  countries,  shall  be  admitted 
free  of  duty  without  regard  to  their  value,  upon  their  identity  being  established, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  and  is  hereby 
authorized  to  prescribe  for  that  purpose. 
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Under  this  provision  immigrants  and  visitors  from  abroad  may  bring 
into  this  country  all  wearing  apparel  and  personal  eflfects  necessary  and 
proper  for  tlieir  comfort  and  convenience  and  the  purposes  of  the  jour- 
ney; and  residents  of  the  United  States  going  abroad  may  bring  back 
into  the  United  States,  free  of  duty,  all  wearing  apparel  and  other  per- 
sonal effects  which  they  took  out  of  the  country;  but  residents  of  the 
United  States  going  abroad  will  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  to 
payment  of  duties  on  goods  made  abroad  as  those  of  our  citizens  who 
remain  at  home.  This  provision  works  hardship  or  inconvenience  to  no 
one.  It  is  fair  to  the  immigrant  and  tourist  from  abroad,  and  takes 
away  from  our  citizens  going  abroad  a  privilege  over  their  fellow-citizens 
which  has  developed  by  custom  only — and  has  never  had  the  inten- 
tional sanction  of  Congress. 

Abraham  Gruber, 

305  Broadway,  New  York. 


IMMENSE  QUAWTITTES   OF   GARMENTS  IMPORTED. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  injustice  done  our  business  by  the 
enormous  increase  of  imported  clothing  within  the  last  few  years,  con- 
sequent on  the  facilities  and  inducements  and  mania  for  foreign  travel, 
the  class  legislation  which  provides  for  us  a  protection  which  does  not 
protect,  and  an  exemption  from  taxation  for  a  certain  class,  which 
exemption  increases  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay  the  taxes; 
also  the  laxity  of  the  administration  in  even  iuforcing  the  law  will,  if 
not  checked,  result  in  ruin  to  our  business. 

Immense  quantities  of  garments  are  annually  imported  and  it  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  we  who  live  far  from  the  seaport  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects. 

S.  A.  SLAUaHTER. 


THE  MERCHANT  TAILORS'  EXCHANGE,  OE  NEW  YORK,  FILES  ITS 

PROTEST. 

New  York,  December  15, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  Merchant  Tailors'  Exchange  believes  in  protection,  but  for  fifteen 
years  they  have  been  trying  to  obtain  some  relief  from  a  protection 
which  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  which  in  their  case  does  not  i)ro- 
tect.  Committee  after  committee  has  gone  to  Washington,  has  been 
before  various  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  Our  trade  is  slowly  but 
surely  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  European  tailors,  and  we  are 
powerless,  because  either  the  customs  statutes  or  the  interpretation  of 
them  by  the  courts  allow  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  tourists 
to  purchase  and  bux^p,  \^  I  heir  clothing  from  abroad  without  paying 
one  cent  of  duty. 

A  statement  which  we  received  from  the  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York  four  years  ago  stated  that  there  were  over  100,000  declarations 
made  to  his  department  by  returning  tourists  for  the  year,  and  the 
average  amount  of  duty  paid  on  each  was  only  75  cents.    A  computation 
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made  by  oue  of  our  trade  journals  shows  that  if  the  same  duty  was  col- 
lected from  these  tourists  as  is  levied  ou  imported  ready-made  clothing 
the  Goveniiiieut  would  receive  from  $5,0UO,OUO  to  810,000,00(>  annually. 
This  committee  is  iu  daily  receipt  of  protests  and  letters  from  difl'erent 
members  of  the  trade,  asking  why  our  industry  should  be  so  discriminated 
against  that  a  rich  man  can  bring  in  from  a  dozen  to  tifty  trunks  filled 
with  dutiable  clothing  because  "it  is  necessary  for  his  comfort  and  con- 
venience," without  paying  any  duty,  and  the  poor  man  can  hardly  "  get 
his  little  satchel  through  free  of  duty,  let  alone  a  half  dozen  trunks." 
it  is  unjust  that  "  I  should  not  be  able  to  bring  in  a  yard  of  silk  without 
paying  duty,  and  yet  if  I  have  that  same  yard  of  silk  made  up  into 
scarfs  in  London  it  shall  then  be  free  of  duty."  Instances  are  given 
where  some  lionoi  able  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  the  United  States 
are  sound  protectionists  in  theory  but  not  in  practice.  We  could  furnish 
you  with  many  documents  in  support  of  our  contention,  but  we  know 
your  time  is  valuable  and  that  you  understand  the  situation  possibly 
better  than  we  do,  and  we  rely  solely  ou  the  justice  of  our  claims  to 
secure  redress. 

The  House  of  Eepresentatives  passed  an  act  in  the  Fifty-second  Con- 
gress limiting  the  amount  of  wearing  apparel  on  the  free  list  to  $100; 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  it  never  passed  the  Senate.  We  implore 
your  committee  to  amend  or  strike  out  the  wearing-apparel  clause  on 
the  free  list  (free-list  clause,  paragraph  5G1)),  and  we  propose  for  your 
consideration  the  following  resolutions,  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  in 
New  York: 

That  Congress  shall  pass  a  law  where  every  resident  of  the  United  States  returning 
from  abroad  shall  be  recjiiired  to  produce  a  schedule  to  the  proper  authorities  describ- 
ing and  stating  the  value  of  his  wearing  apparel,  personal  effects,  and  other  articles 
contained  in  his  baggage  which  he  has  purchased  abroad,  said  articles  to  be  dutiable 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by  Congress,  and,  if  dutiable  at  ad  valorem  rates,  he  shall  pay 
duty  on  the  value  thereof  at  the  time  of  entry;  or,  that  the  amouutof  clothing  admitted 
free  of  duty  be  limited  to  $100,  and  that  the  present  duty  on  made-up  clothing  in  the 
Wilson  bill  be  raised  to  75  per  cent. 

If  you  should  desire  a  committee  to  wait  u^^on  your  honorable  body, 
we  will  be  jjleased  to  do  so  at  your  convenience. 

Andrew  Patterson, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Tariff  and  Legislation. 

THE  "PERSONAL  BAGGAGE"  ABUSE. 

New  York,  January  8, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  New  York  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  composed  of  the  leading 
dry  goods  firms  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  respectfully  petitions  your 
committee  to  include  in  its  recommendations  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  restriction  of  the  amount  of  personal  baggage  which 
may  be  brought  into  this  country  free  of  duty  to  a  value  of  1 100. 

The  present  absence  of  all  limitation  has  resulted  in  gross  abuses  of 
<"he  spirit  of  our  laws,  which  ever  were  and  ever  should  be  designed  to 
protect  home  industries  and  the  rights  of  in-dwellers  against  unfair 
foreign  competition. 

Under  the  existing  law  the  American  nierchant  is  compelled  to  pay 
duty  on  articles  ])urchased  abroad  for  home  consumption,  while  tlie 
traveler  may  bring  them  in  free  of  duty.  This  results  in  forcing  the 
citizen  who  can  not  afford  to  travel  to  pay  much  more  for  foreign-made 
articles  than  his  richer  neighbor  who  can  and  does  travel. 
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Moreover,  the  law  places  a  premium  upon  fraud  in  that  it  offers  temp- 
tation to  the  morally  weak  and  vicious  by  the  o])portunity  it  affords  for 
smuggling.  It  is  notorious  that  thousands  of  articles  are  passed  free 
by  the  customs  officials  at  this  port  alone  upon  declarations  that  they 
are  intended  for  personal  use  when  they  are  really  intended  for  rela- 
tives or  friends,  or  for  sale. 

It  is  so  well  known  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  repetition  that  milli- 
ners, dressmakers,  tailors,  and  others  catering  chiefly  to  the  wealthy  of 
the  large  cities,  annually  bring  into  our  ports  vast  amounts  of  goods 
which  are  passed  free  as  personal  baggage,  although  such  representa- 
tion is  manifestly  false  and  absurd.  Occasional  interference  with  these 
frauds  by  unusually  vigilant  customs  officials  exposes  their  impudence. 

Briefly,  the  existing  law,  or  absence  of  it,  discriminates  in  favor  of 
the  traveling  public  as  against  the  vastly  greater  number  that  is  com- 
pelled to  stay  at  home;  and,  also,  in  favor  of  the  agents  of  foreign 
merchants  who  solicit  orders  in  this  country,  as  against  American  mer- 
chants. 

The  amount  of  revenue  which  would  be  gained  by  the  Government 
if  our  petition  were  granted  would  be  very  large.  The  figures  pub- 
lished in  the  reports  of  Worthington  C.  Ford,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  show  that  in  1894:  and  1895  an  average  of  100,000  cabin 
persons  sailed  from  this  port  alone  for  foreign  jjorts.  Most  of  these 
brought  back  with  them  quantities  of  merchandise  which  would  have 
j)aid  duty  had  they  been  imported  by  merchants,  or  if  such  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  as  we  propose  had  existed, 

Charles  J.  Eosebault, 

Assistant  Secretary, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS'  NATIONAL  EXCHANGE. 

Chicago,  III.,  December  31, 1896, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

On  behalf  of  the  merchant  tailors  of  the  United  States  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  fact  that  under  the  existing 
tariff"  laws  the  duty  levied  on  clothing,  embracing  an  added  process  of 
manufacture,  one  in  which  labor  is  paid  at  least  200  per  cent  more  than 
abroad,  the  protection  is  but  a  fraction  above  that  levied  on  cloth,  which 
may  be  called  the  raw  material  of  the  trade,  and  is  a  protection  that 
does  not  protect.  The  merchant  tailors  of  the  United  States  would 
earnestly  petition  for  the  restoration  of  the  law  under  House  bill  8535, 
which  i^ocv:-  ri  ^|jg  House  in  1892,  and  which  limits  the  amount  of  clothing 
admitted  free  of  duty  to  two  suits  and  one  overcoat,  with  a  value  of  all 
wearing  apparel  not  to  exceetl  8100. 

Enormous  increase  in  imported  clothing  within  the  last  few  years, 
consequent  on  the  facilities  which  existing  tariff'  law^s  afford  and  the 
almost  insane  mania  for  foreign  travel,  added  to  the  class  legislation, 
by  which  tourists  are  enabled  to  bring  in  free  of  duty  almost  an 
unlimited  amount  of  clothing  works  a  rank  injustice  to  those  engaged 
in  an  industry  which  is  computed  as  being  the  third  in  the  United 
States.  The  present  tariff  law  on  clothing  enables  the  English  tailors 
(mainly  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  labor)  to  undersell  those 
in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  same  business.  There  is  no  other 
great  industry  that  has  suffered  as  much  by  reason  of  unjust  discrimi- 
nation in  the  tariff'  laws  as  that  of  merchant  tailoring. 

The  merchant  tailors  do   not  solicit  favors  at  the  hands  of  the 
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committee.    They  simply  ask  for  justice,  and  earnestly  hope  and  pray 
that  it  will  be  accorded. 

R.  J.  Walshe, 
President  Merchant  Tailors^  National  Exchange 

of  the  United  States  of  America, 

FREE  IMPOETATION  OF  GLOVES. 

New  York,  January  9, 1897. 

Dear  Sir:  An  item  I  wonld  be  ^lad  to  see  included  in  the  new  bill 
is  the  free  importation  of  gloves  by  tourists.  I  have  never  come  across 
the  Atlantic  (and  I  have  made  many  trii)s)  that  I  have  not  been  asked 
by  many  people  how  many  gloves  the  United  States  Government  allowed 
a  person  to  bring  in  free.  We  have  dozens  of  letters  from  dealers  all 
over  the  United  .States  complaining  bitterly  tliat  their  sales  are  curtailed 
largely  by  these  free  importations  of  people  coming  from  abroad  every 
year.  At  least  50,000  to  75,000  peo[)le  return  from  abroad,  and  they 
will  all  have  from  1  to  20  dozens  (we  do  not  exaggerate)  that  are  Lrought 
in  free  of  duty.  A  few  words  in  the  glove  schedule  instructing  ti  e 
inspectors  as  to  the  number  allowed  free  would  settle  this  question  defi- 
nitely. We  would  also  suggest  that  one-half  a  dozen  for  each  person 
would  be  sufficient. 

The  following  letters  have  a  bearing  upon  this  evil. 

Passavant  &  Co. 


Baltimore,  Octoler  13,  1S96. 
Gentlemen':  In  reference  to  your  letter,  would  say  my  <;iove  business  is  very  much 
injured  from  the  free  importiition  of  gloves,  and  many  custoiuors  bring  not  only  gloves 
for  themselves,  but  all  their  friends,  and  to  my  knowledge  have  5  and  10  dozen  paira. 
I  think  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  it. 
Respectfully, 

M.  O'Neill. 
Passavant  &l  Co. 

St.  Loms,  Octoler  12,  1896. 
Dear  Sirs:  In  answer  to  yonr  inquiry  of  the  5th,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  we 
think  the  unlimited  importation  of  gloves  and  certain  other  things  by  persons  viBit- 
ing  Evirope  has  been  quite  damaging  to  our  business. 

We  have  known  of  large  numbers  of  people  coming  back  with  supplies  that  would 
last  for  yenrs,  and  also  snpplies  for  friends,  and  which  we  can  only  charitably  hope 
were  intended  as  ])resents.  It  seems  to  us  that  everything  bought  in  Euroi)e  by  vis- 
itors from  this  country  should  pay  the  regular  duty,  whether  worn  or  not  worn, 
whether  lor  own  use  or  somebody  else's  use. 

If  those  who  live  at  home  should  pay  a  duty,  why  should  those  whu  ^^  ..broad  be 
exempt? 
Trusting  we  have  made  ourselves  clear,  we  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

Wm.  Barr  Dry  Goods  Company, 
J.  Bauklin,  Vice-President. 
Messrs.  Passavant  «&  Co. 


New  York,  October  26,  1896. 
Gentlemen:  I  beg  herewith  to  state  that  my  business  has  suffered  exteusively 
through  customers  who  travel  abroad,  and  returning  bring  a  number  of  dozen  pairs 
of  gloves  with  them  for  tlieir  own  use  and  that,  of  their  friends. 

Should  any  means  be  olfered  to  stop  this  style  of  ijuijortation  I  will  gladly  lend 
my  hand. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Joseph  Ducimetieeb. 
Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co* 
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Louisville,  Ky.,  October  IS,  1896. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  5th.     In  Louisville  there  are  many  people 
who  get  their  entire  supply  of  kid  gloves  tlirough  friends  visiting  Europe.     These 
gloves  are  hrought  to  our  notice  by  frequent  requests  to  exchange  them  for  proper 
izes. 
That  these  gloves  are  not  inspected  properly  by  the  custom-house  officials  is  shown 
by  tbe  fact  that  men  often  briuy-  small  sizes  for  ladies. 

This  practice  is  unquestionably  detrimental  to  American  interests,  and  you  have 
our  hearty  wishes  for  your  success  in  securing  reform. 

Very  truly,  John  C.  Lewis  Company, 

By  Lee  Lewis. 
Passavaiit  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Octoier  IS,  1896. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  gratified  to  receive  yours  of  5th  instant.  We  infer  from  con- 
tents that  at  last  etf'orts  are  to  be  made  toward  stopping  or  at  least  reducing  an 
injustice  to  the  glove  dealers  of  this  country. 

The  heavy  duty  imposed  Ijy  the  Government  on  kid  gloves  makes  such  a  glaring 
difference  in  the  prices  of  France  and  America  that  it  is  instantly  noted  by  the  Amer- 
ican traveler,  and  he  or  she  generally  comes  home  with  a  year's  or  in  many  instances 
several  years'  supply.  The  evil  would  not  be  so  great  did  it  stoj)  tbere/but  it  dues 
not.  We  think  it  conservative  to  say  that  a  majority  of  them  bring  liberal  supplies 
for  their  friends. 

During  our  experience  many  cases  of  supplying  friends  have  come  to  our  notice 
through  a  mistake  having  been  made  in  sizes,  the  recipient  bringing  them  to  us  for 
exchange,  which  we  usually  did  until  the  past  few  years  to  oblige  them,  as  they  were 
good  customers. 

We  speak  of  this  feature  of  the  case  as  we  think  examination  of  the  sizes  by  the 
inspectors  would  show  that  in  many  instances  dozens  of  gloves  of  various  sizes  were 
not  all  for  one  person. 
Yours  truly, 

S.  W.  Laird  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co.,  Neic  YorJc. 


Boston,  Ooiober  14, 1896. 

Gentlemen:  I  think  there  are  a  tremendous  number  of  gloves  brought  into  this 
country  free  of  duty  for  persoual  use,  and  as  a  favor  to  friends. 

The  exodus  to  Europe  is  increasing  every  year  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  gloves 
are  the  chief  article  of  apparel  brought  home  by  both  men  and  women. 

I  have  lost  within  the  last  eight  years,  more  than  200  customers,  who  had  been 
regular  purchasers  at  my  place  for  four  years — and  who  had  averaged  buying  from  1 
to  15  dozen  gloves  every  year.  They  come  to  me  for  some  odd  shades  occasionally 
and  volunteer  this  remark — that  they  only  want  one  pair  as  they  bring  out  all  they 
use,  and  other  instances  give  proof  of  it — as  they  still  continue  customers  at  my 
other  departments.  Now,  a  women  of  wealth  and  social  life,  could  use  3  or  4  dozen 
pairs  of  gloves  in  two  or  three  months,  as  theater  parties,  balls,  dinners,  teas,  trav- 
eling, and  church,  calls  for  many  colors  and  styles  of  gloves,  and  when  such  a  woman 
declares  that  so  many  dozen  of  gloves  are  necessary  for  her  use,  she  is  right;  but  1 
dozen  of  gloves  would  keep  her  for  two  or  three  weeks — and  I  think  should  be  the 
limit — if  limit  there  is  to  be — and  a  rigid  examination  of  trunks  should  be  made. 
If  tariff  is  protection,  then  have  it. 

I  had  one  family  for  six  years  whose  account  for  gloves  would  average  $400  or 
$500 — that  I  only  see  in  my  other  departments. 

Now,  if  all  of  these  people  are  allowed  to  bring  in  all  of  those  dozens  of  gloves 
every  year,  and  take  from  the  Government  so  much  tariff,  and  from  the  dealers  so 
much  business,  why  can't  a  dealer  like  myself  bring  in  a  few  pairs  and  make  extra 
money  on  them? 

There  comes  the  question  now — this  question  of  loss  to  this  country,  through  so 
mvich  loss  of  business  has  been  a  serious  thing  in  my  mind,  and  outside  of  money 
spent  for  traveling  this  summer  I  had  no  use.  But  when  at  the  examination  of 
trunks  at  East  Boston  the  first  of  this  month  a  mere  opening  and  glancing  over  of 
contents  was  made  of  trunk  after  trunk,  and  when  it  came  to  my  small  affair  the 
man  in  charge  at  the  deck  came  down  and  told,  as  I  found  afterward,  the  examiner 
that  I  was  Miss  Fisk  of  Temple  ^ilace,  such  a  thorough  examination  was  made  of 
my  effects  that  the  smallest  articles  were  exposed  and  questioned. 

Now,  I  do  not  question  the  examination.  If  a  duty  must  be  done,  do  it  politely  and 
in  a  business  way,  but  do  it  justly;  don't  glance  through  a  trunk  or  trunks  that 
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have  $500  or  $1,000  dutiable  goods  and  pull  out  every  article  in  the  trniilc  of  a  woman 
in  business. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  who  is  not  brought  in  contact  with  the  best  trade  realizes  to 
any  extent  tlie  seriousness  to  this  country  in  the  loss  of  money  by  people  bringing 
home  goods,  especially  gloves.  All  of  the  glove  agents  I  meet  tell  me  the  deuiund  is 
constantly  for  cheaper  gloves,  on  account  of  the  times.  I  think  three  tiiues  out  of 
ten  that  is  correct,  the  other  seven  is  because  the  people  who  formerly  bought  the 
best  of  gloves  bring  them  out,  and  I  predict  for  the  trade,  if  it  continues  five  years 
more  we  sliall  be  selling  cheaper  and  less  gloves.  One  can  increase  tlieir  trade  in 
every  department  but  the  gloves;  but  with  the  best  gloves  that  are  made,  and  with 
the  best  and  medium  families  to  deal  with,  I  hud  my, self  working  hard  to  hold  my 
families,  and  while  you  may  thiuk  it  a  very  strong  statement  to  make  I  must  make 
it;  that  if  people  would  visit  the  other  countries  and  only  bring  home  a  few  gifts, 
such  as  they  would  if  they  were  going  to  a  distant  part  of  this  country,  spending 
their  money  for  traveling  and  sightseeing,  and  let  their  wardrobe  alone,  this  coun- 
try would  right  itself,  for  there  are  millions  of  money  spent  every  year  by  both  men 
and  women  for  wearing  apparel  alone. 
Verv  sincerely  yours, 

Miss  M.  r.  FiSKE. 

Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co. 


Philadelphia,  October  13,  1896. 

Gp:xtlemkn:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  October  5,  our  experience  for  a  long  time 
past  has  convinced  us  that  very  many  of  our  customers  upon  returning  from  Europe 
bring  with  them  an  uur^asonable  number  of  kid  and  suede  gloves,  and  others  have 
them  brought  to  them  by  friends. 

If  it  was  possible  for  the  Treasury  Department  to  check  this  imposition  it  would 
result  in  a  very  important  return  to  the  revenue  from  customs. 

A  matter  which  in  our  judgment  is  vastly  more  serious,  and  which  is  continually 
increasing,  is  the  amount  of  merchandise  that  is  brouglit  into  the  country  by  women 
engaged  in  dressmaking  or  otlierwise,  who  not  only  bring  costumes,  coats,  and 
mantles,  but  silks,  dress  fabrics,  trimmings,  gloves,  etc.,  as  personal  luggage. 

In  our  opinion,  this  character  of  smuggling  could  be  very  largely  stopped,  as  it 
would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  locate  the  parties. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Joseph  G.  Daklington  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co.,  New  York. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  October  S6, 1896. 

Dear  Sirs:  On  a  trip  to  the  other  side  this  suunner  the  writer's  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of  dozens  of  kid  gloves  are  brought  over  every  year 
free  of  duty  by  parties  returning  from  Europe. 

On  our  return  trip  my  wife  and  I  found  that  almost  every  lady  on  the  steamer  had 
from  1  to  10  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  which  she  had  purchased  in  Europe  and  which  she 
was  bringing  home  as  presents. 

In  some  instances  they  had  taken  commissions  from  friends  to  purchase  gloves  for 
them  while  in  Europe,  as  tiny  claimed  they  could  get  them  so  much  cheaper  there  than 
at  home.  AVe  tiiink  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  stop  this  wholesale  smuggling 
of  gloves  by  which  the  Government  loses  thousands  of  dollars  annually  and  the  mer- 
chants a  large  amount  of  business. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Schuneman  &,  Evans, 

By  Chas.  Schuneman. 

Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  12, 1896. 
Gknti,emen:  Tour  circular  letter  of  5th  received,  regarding  duty  on  glov-es.  We 
have  not  heard  very  mucli  of  tliis  thing,  tliongli  occasionally  ladies  mention  receiv- 
ing presents  of  gloves  fViini  someone  wiio  has  l)een  abroad,  and  no  doubt  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  the  sort  of  thing  done.  W^t;  think  it  only  fair  that  a  limit  be  lixed  on 
the  number  of  pairs  a  lady  can  call  personal  luggage,  and  hope  you  will  succeed  in 
your  efforts  to  lessen  this  evil. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

John  W.  Thomas  Company. 
Passavant  «fc  Co.,  Neio  York. 
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Boston,  Ociober  12,  1896. 
Gentlkmen:  Yonr  comraunicatiou  of  October  5t]i,  rec^arding  changes  in  custom  rul- 
ing in  relation  to  gloves  being  broiiglit  iu  exempt  from  duty  by  private  parties,  at 
hand,  and  in  reply  would  say  we  leain  through  our  glove  department  that  many  of 
our  customers  are  supplied  in  this  way  from  the  other  ^de,  aud  we  feel  that  it  is 
very  necessary  more  stringent  rules  should  be  made.  As  a  suggestion,  we  would  say 
that  perhaps  if  no  gloves  were  passed  that  had  not  been  tried  on  it  would  prevent 
people  from  purchasing  gloves  for  second  parties  or  to  be  sold  again;  and  in  addition 
to  this,  we  tiiink  it  would  be  well  to  limit  the  number  of  gloves  per  passenger. 
Yours  respectfully, 

L.  P.  Hollander  &  Co. 
Messrs.  Passavant  «fc  Co.,  New  York. 


New  York,  October  SO,  1896. 
Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  we  beg  to  state 
that  we  are  aware  of  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  as  personal  apparel 
large  quantities  of  kid  gloves  without  paying  duty  on  the  same.  Any  action  of  the 
Treasury  Department  that  may  restrict  the  practice  to  reasonable  proijortious  will 
have  our  hearty  apnroval. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Stern  Bros. 
Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co., 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  5th,  regarding  gloves  brought  in  free  of  duty 
by  private  individuals,  will  say  that  we  have  uo  information  on  this  subject. 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  E.  Olson  Co., 
Per  A.  Pickering. 
Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co. 


Milwaukee,  October  19, 1896. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  5th  instant.  It  has  always 
been  our  experience  that  trade  was  materially  affected  by  parties  returning  from 
Europe  stocked  with  an  unreasonable  amount  of  gloves.  Having  a  class  of  trade 
who  cross  the  ocean  from  two  to  three  times  a  year,  we  tind  that  our  glove  depart- 
ment has  suffered  a  great  loss  on  that  account.  We  trust  that  one  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  gloves  will  give  this  matter  its  full  attention  and  that  all  dealers  will 
thereby  prolit. 

Yours,  truly, 

Wm.  Reckmeyer  &  Co. 
Messrs.  Passavant  &,  Co.,  New  York. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  October  19,  1896. 

Gentlemen:  Yonr  letter,  dated  October  15,  duly  received,  and  we  are  very  glad 
to  have  a  word  from  you,  and  glad,  indeed,  to  think  that  the  large  importers  of  gloves 
of  this  country  realize  the  situation  that  has  been  practiced  for  some  time.  This 
thing  has  come  under  our  observation  for  many  years,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
people  that  leave  California  aud  visit  Europe  from  here;  and  in  our  own  personal 
experience  we  have  found  that  on  their  return  from  Europe  they  usually  bring  suffi- 
cient gloves  to  last  them  and  their  friends  for  a  year  or  so.  Not  onlj'  that,  but  they 
would  take  pleasure  in  bringing  the  gloves  to  our  notice  and  boast  of  the  great  dif- 
ference between  glov^es  purchased  here  and  in  Eurojie.  Many  of  our  good  customers 
would  go  so  far  as  to  bring  in  gloves  and  request  us  to  change  them  for  either  different 
colors  or  lengths.  This  we  positively  refused  to  do,  and  in  many  instances  have  been 
considered  as  being  unfair  for  not  doing  so. 
Yoixrs,  respectfully, 

Wasserman,  Davis  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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Clkveland,  October  13,  1S96. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  we  wish  to  state  that  we 
have  not  received  complaints  in  reference  to  people  brin,<;ing  in  the  quantity  of  kid 
gloves  ostensibly  for  their  own  personal  use  without  duty  being  paid. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  Taylor,  Son  &  Co., 
Per  T.  P.  LYMAii. 
Pass  A  V  ANT  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Boston,  Octoler  12, 1896. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  yours  of  5th  instant,  in  regard  to  the  glove  matter,  we 
would  say  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  parties  bringing  an  unreasonable  quantity 
of  gloves  from  abroad  free  of  duty. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  F.  HoviiY  &  Co. 
Messrs.  Passavant  «&  Co.,  New  York. 


Cincinnati,  Octoler  12,  1896. 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  trade  is  being 
materially  affected  by  the  exodus  of  a  large  number  of  our  patrons  to  Europe  every 
spring  and  summer,  who  retnru  with  large  (luantities  of  gloves,  not  only  for  their 
})ersonal  use,  but  also  for  their  families,  relatives,  and  friends.  The  quantities  are 
often  so  large,  and  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  passing  these  goods  in  tiie  custom- 
houses as  ]>ersonal  baggage  so  flagrant,  that  we  desire  to  enter  a  protest  through  you 
with  the  Treasury  Department. 

We  have  abundant  ]>roof  of  these  abuses,  from  the  fact  that  fully  20  per  cent  of  the 
gloves  handled  in  our  cleaning  department  bear  the  stamps  of  Paris  retail  houses, 
the  Loiivre,  Bon  Marche,  and  Printemps.  Every  dealer  in  gloves  is  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  goods  bearing  the  stamps  invariably  pass  the  custom-houses  duty  free. 
Again,  patrons  and  residents  will  present  cartons  containing  2  and  3  dozens,  asking 
to  have  them  exchanged  for  other  sizes  and  colors,  which,  however,  we  positively 
refuse  to  do.     These  gloves  have  all  passed  the  custom-houses  free  of  duty. 

These  flagrant  abuses  should  receive  the  serious  attention  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  of  the  Government  and  the  protection  of 
importers  and  dealers. 

We  trust  this  matter  will  receive  your  prompt  and  careful  consideration. 
Faithfully,  yours. 

Roth  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co.,  New  York. 


New  York,  Octoler  10,  1896. 
Dear  Sirs:  Replying  to  yoiir  letter  of  .5tli  instant  with  reference  to  gloves  brought 
into  the  country  by  tourists,  our  opinion  is  that  great  injustice  is  done  by  permitting 
them  to  come  in  free  of  duty — the  maximum  in  such  cases  should  not  be  over  half  a 
dozen  ])airs— all  above  that  is  simply  a  fraud  on  the  Treasury. 
Yours,  truly, 

Adams  &  Co. 
Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Chicago,  Octoler  IS,  1896. 
GsNTLE^rEN:  Replying  to  yours  of  October  5,  have  to  say,  that  we  think  without 
doubt  that  the  duties  are  avoided  largely,  and  quantities  of  gloves  bronglit  out  that 
should  pay  duty.     We  have  written  our  Mr.  Smith  in  New  York,  and  he  will  confer 
with  j'ou. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Marshall,  Field  &  Co. 
Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Chicago,  Octoler  12,  1896. 
Gentlemen:  In  response  to  your  letter  in  regard  to  the  question  of  peo])le  bring- 
ing into  this  country  from  1  to  10  dozen  gloves  to  a  person,  free  of  duty  as  personal 
luggage,  we  know  it  to  be  a  common  practice.     This  not  only  is  an  unjust  discrim- 
ination against  dealers  like  ourselves,  who  pay  duty  on  all  they  sell,  but  also  deprives 
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the  Government  of  a   large  amount  of  revenue  rightfully  due   it.     Wishing  you 
success  in  your  etil'orts,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Mandel  Bros, 
Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 


Chicago,  Octoher  17,  1896. 
Dear  Sirs:  Yours  of  the  5th  instant  is  received.     While  we  have  heard  that  cer- 
tain individuals  returning  from  Europe  bring  in  unreasonably  large  quantities  of 
kid  gloves  free  of  duty,  we  can  not  give  you  any  particular  instances  or  facts  con- 
nected with  any  special  case. 
Yours,  very  truly,   • 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 
Passavant  &  Co.,  Neiv  York,  N.  T. 


St.  Louis,  Ocfoher  14, 1896. 

Gentlemen  :  In  response  to  your  letter  of  5th  instant,  relating  to  the  importation 
of  kid  gloves  free  of  duty  by  private  jiarties — that  from  onr  own  personal  experience 
we  are  convinced  that  a  very  large  n>iniber  of  kid  gloves  are  brought  into  this  city 
every  year  and  claimed  as  personal  property  that  are  not  only  for  their  personal  use, 
but  for  that  of  their  Iriends,  and  in  many  cases  a  good  proht  made  on  the  same. 

We  have  numberless  denuinds  made  on  us  every  season  by  customers  to  fit  gloves 
just  received  from  Paris  through  friends,  letters,  and  more  frequently  in  newspapers. 
As  many  as  a  dozen  pairs  at  a  time  have  been  presented  to  us  by  one  individual  with 
that  request. 

It  commenced  several  years  ago  on  a  small  scale,  but  has  now  reached  to  such 
dimensions  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  interest  to  dry  goods  merchants. 

Nor  is  this  evil  confined  to  gloves  alone,  as  dress  trimmings  and  dress  goods  are 
continually  being  brought  over  by  ladies  who  visit  Europe  in  the  summer  and  partly 
pay  their  expenses  by  what  they  bring  home.  This  relates  more  especially  to  dress- 
makers and  milliners. 

We  do  not  know  to  Avhat  extent  the  Government  permits  private  parties  to  import 
for  personal  use,  but  of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  no  matter  what  the  amount 
may  be,  the  abuse  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  permit. 

We  hope  this  matter  is  about  to  receive  proper  attention,  as  it  has  been  allowed  to 
exist  too  long. 

Trusting  you  may  be  successful  in  your  efforts,  and  assuring  you  of  our  hearty 
cooperation  in  the  matter,  I  am, 

Yours,  truly,  Lewis  Lipman, 

Manager  of  Glove  Department  of 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort  ^'  Barney  Dry  Goods  Company. 

Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


St.  Louis,  October  IS,  1896. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  October  5  regarding  the  purchase  of  gloves 
in  unreasonable  quantities  by  our  ciistouiers  who  visit  Europe  and  bring  them  back 
free  of  duty,  we  beg  to  say  our  observations  at  the  department  indicate  that  every 
lady  from  this  city  who  visits  Paris  lays  in  a  supply  of  gloves,  but  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  what  number  of  pairs  they  bring  in  at  a  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1894  our  Mr.  D.  C.  Nugent  was  in  Paris,  and  in  visiting  the  various 
retail  glove  stores  or  glove  department  he  observed  on  numerous  occasions  American 
ladies  buying  kid  gloves  in  quantities  of  from  1  to  5  dozen. 
This  is  the  only  positive  evidence  we  have  in  this  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

B.  Nugent  &  Bro. 
Messrs.  Passavant  &,  Co.,  Neto  York  City. 


Boston,  Octoher  14,  1896. 
Gentlemen:  Your  favor  of  October  5,  postmarked  October  10,  in  regard  to  gloves 
brought  into  this  country  by  parties  returning  from  Europe  at  hand,  and  we  beg  to 
say  that  it  is  only  very  rarely  that  we  have  any  reason  to  think  that  unreasonable 
quantities  of  gloves  are  brought  to  our  market  by  returning  parties,  and  we  should, 
therefore,  prel'er  not  to  join  in  any  petition  to  the  Treasury  Department  relative  to 
this  matter. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  H.  White  Company, 

Per  Crosby. 
Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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St.  Paul,  Oetohcr  12,  1S96. 

Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  October  5,  regarding  gloves  being  brought 
over  free  from  duty,  beg  to  say  that  we  have  quite  a  few  people  visiting  Europe  every 
yenr  that  briug  gloves  over  and  ask  us  to  exchange  them  for  other  sizes,  etc.,  which 
Ave  refuse  to  do.  It  certainly  abs(n-b8  a  certain  amount  of  the  business  which  we 
would  naturally  get  in  this  country,  and  if  some  means  possible  could  be  taken  to 
stop  the  importation  of  the  quantity  of  gloves  it  would  be  a  great  beuetit  to  the 
retailers  of  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  course,  people  coming  back  from  Europe 
naturally  will  bring  back  a  few  i)airs  of  gloves  for  their  own  use  and  sometimes  for  i)re- 
sents,  but  when  they  bring  over  from  5  to  !">  dozen  it  is  f|uite  a  ditferent  thing.  We 
hope  this  matter  can  be  adjusted  by  a  united  aition  on  the  part  of  the  retailers,  and 
we  sincerely  believe  that  the  retail  dealers  will  be  greatly  benefited  if  it  could  be 
stopped. 

Yours,  truly, 

Mannheimkr  Bkos. 

Passavant  &,  Co.,  New  York. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Odoher  12,  1896. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  October  5,  asking  our  opinion  as  to  the 
quantity  of  gloves  brought  over  by  persons  returning  from  Europe,  beg  to  state  that 
Ave  only  occasionally  hear  of  this  being  done.  We  do  not  remember  the  names,  l)ut 
have  been  told  that  35  pairs  can  safely  be  brought  over  without  paying  duty,  which, 
if  the  law  alloAvs,  we  think  entirely  too  many  for  anj^  person  to  be  allowed  to  bring 
OA^er,  as  it  would  probably  constitute  a  year's  wear,  or  until  they  again  make  the  trip. 
Of  course,  the  number  from  Kansas  City  that  visit  Europe  annually  is  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  large  Eastern  cities,  and  if  the  evil  is  to  the  extent  that  you  men- 
tion in  your  letter,  we  think  the  authorities  who  have  power  in  this  matter  should 
stop  it. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

G.  Bernheimer  Bros.  &  Co. 
Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co.,  New  YorTc. 


New  York,  October  9A,  1896. 
Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  repeated,  statements  made  by  our 
glove  buyer  that  our  business  is  seriously  interfered  with  by  a  custom  becoming 
more  prevalent  every  year,  viz,  the  bringing  in  by  private  individuals  of  great  quan- 
tities of  gloves  on  their  returning  from  Europe,  on  which  no  duty  has  been  paid. 
We  know  that  you  are  already  cognizant  of  this  question,  and  it  recently  having 
reached  such  proportions,  required  careful  consideration. 

Yours,  respectfully,  B.  Axtman  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Passavant  &  Co.,  Neiv  York  City. 


STAHN^ED-GLASS  WIINDOWS. 

(Paragraph  68G.) 

REASONS   ADVANCED   WHY   THERE   SHOULD   BE   NO   DUTY. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Eomb,  N.  Y., 

January  11,  1897. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  stained-glass 
windows  for  churches,  as  I  am,  along  with  so  many  of  my  brethren 
among  the  clergy,  personally  interested  and  have  been  compelled  to 
acquaint  myself  witli  tlielaw  regulating  the  importation  of  these  articles. 
Tbe  present  tariff  law  iin])oses  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  stained  glass 
windows,  which  is  a  heavy  burden,  but  there  is  in  paragraph  086  of  the 

'  See  page  273  of  these  hearings.  Schedule  B. 
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free  list  a  clause  providing  that  when  such  windows  are  imported  in 
good  faith  for  presentation  to  any  religious  society,  they  shall  be  admitted 
free  according  to  regulations  made  by  the  Treasury  Department.  I  now 
ask  that  in  the  framing  of  the  new  bill  this  clause  relating  to  church  win- 
dows may  be  left  untouched.  From  my  own  experience  I  can  say  that  it 
would  be  a  great  hardship  to  the  self-sacrificiug  and  generously  disposed 
people  who  in  their  devotion  to  the  church  donate  these  beautiful  works 
of  art,  either  as  an  adornment  to  their  i^lace  of  worship,  or  more  often  as 
a  loving  memorial  to  some  departed  relative.  It  would,  I  repeat,  be  a 
hardship  to  impose  a  tax  on  such  generosity,  and  its  only  result  would 
be  to  deprive  the  churches  of  this  means  of  elevating  and  instructing 
the  simple  and  unlearned,  as  the  stained-glass  windows  iuii)orted  from 
England  and  Germany  are  unobtainable  in  the  United  States. 

A.  Murphy,  Pastor, 
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STATEMENT    OF    MR.   LOUIS    D.   BRANDEIS,   OF   BOSTON,    REPRE- 
SENTING THE  FREE  TRADE  LEAGUE. 

Thursday,  January  11,  1897. 

Mr.  Brandbis  said:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
I  wish  to  refer  to  leather,  but  not  to  confine  my  remarks  to  that.  I 
desire  to  speak  in  behalf  of  those  whom  I  believe  form  a  far  larger  part 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  any  who  have  found  represen- 
tation here.  I  speak  for  the  men  who  want  to  be  left  alone,  those  who 
do  not  come  to  (Jongress  and  seek  the  aid  of  the  sovereign  powers  of 
Government  to  bring  them  prosperity;  and  I  do  not  even  come  for  those 
in  any  particular  tra-le  who  desire  to  be  protected  from  a  new  duty 
which  perhaps  will  bring  destruction  to  them.  Our  people  have  been 
hearing  from  those  whom  they  believed  this  past  summer  that  what 
was  unstable  with  business  was  that  there  was  no  certainty  as  to 
what  would  happen.  People  have  been  suifering  because  business  men, 
as  the  gentleman  told  you  this  morning,  could  not  say  what  was  going 
to  happen.  They  could  not  make  their  contracts  in  advance  and  the 
people  would  not  make  contracts  with  them.  They  were  disturbed,  as  it 
appeared  mainly,  and  as  the  orators  of  the  Eepublican  party  and  many 
Democratic  oralors  said,  because  of  the  instability  of  the  future.  That 
same  trouble  is  before  us  now.  The  business  man  and  the  laboring 
man  as  a  whole  wants  to  be  left  alone. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  appear  here  in  1894? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  did  not  make  this  argument  then.  Were  you  in 
favor  of  being  let  alone  in  1894'? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  was  very  much  in  favor  of  being  left  alone  in  1890. 

Mr.  Payne.How  about  1894! 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  felt  that  tilings  had  gone  so  far  in  1894  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  not  under  any  circumstances  allow 
them  to  be  let  alone.  That  the  people  had  declared  by  their  action  in 
1892  that  under  no  circumstances  would  they  let  things  stand  as  they 
were.  There  are  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  people  of  America 
will  not  stand,  and  they  sliowed  their  determination  at  that  time  that 
they  would  not  stand  it,  by  the  returns  they  made  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  about  the  later  returns? 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  tliat  you  desire  to  pre- 
sent to  tlie  committee? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  The  information  that  I  desire  to  present  is  this:  That 
while  you  have  had  here  representatives  of  particular  industries,  men 
■who  in  some  cases  represented  a  single  institution — such  a  man  as  you 
heard  to  day,  who  wanted  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  American 
market — that  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  that  is  done  to-day,  that 
is,  the  merchants  and  the  great  mass  of  the  laboring  men,  have  not 
come  before  you  and  will  not  come  before  you,  because  they  want  to  be 
let  alone. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  The  largest  merchant  in  Chicago  was  represented 
here  this  morning  with  a  request  for  sundry  changes. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  presume  you  refer  to  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  He 
did  not  desire  more  duty 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes ;  he  did. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Specific  he  said. 

Mr,  Hopkins.  And  increased  duties  in  certain  instances  where  he 
said  duties  were  too  low. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Nothing;  but  the  gentlemen  I  represent  here  manu- 
facture a  great  many  things. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  represent  the  New  England  Free  Trade  League, 
which  consists  of  manufacturers  of  ])ractically  all  kinds  of  goods.  The 
man  who  was  the  president  of  that  league  was  one  of  the  leading  man- 
ufacturers of  New  England.  The  members  of  the  executive  committee 
of  that  league  are  large  carpet  and  woolen  manufacturers.  Other  mem- 
bers of  that  league  are  paper  manufacturers,  and  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  the  league  are  mere  consumers. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Who  is  president? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Henry  W.  Lamb,  metal  manufacturer.  Henry  L. 
Pierce  was  president  of  the  league.  He  had  the  honor  of  being  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  was  one  of  our  largest  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  asked  for  2i  cents  duty  on  chocolate. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  He  did,  if  you  put  the  duty  on  sugar.  He  said  he 
didn't  desire  any  duty  on  chocolate  unless  you  taxed  sugar. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  He  wanted  to  be  let  alone  if  they  would  let  him 
alone. 

Mr.  Payne.  He  wanted  to  have  machinery  free  and  everything  else 
free  before  he  would  agree  to  free  chocolate. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  don't  believe  those  were  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  you  will  find  them  in  the  tariff"  hearings  of  LS90. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Mr.  Pierce  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Free  Trade  League  are  consistent  in  that.  I  ask  you  to  remember 
in  considering  the  evidence  and  claims  before  you  that  these  men  who 
are  telling  you  the  piteous  tales  of  their  suffering  have  sulTered  because 
the  foreign  importations  during  the  year  189G  were  J^  120,000,000  less 
than  they  were  the  year  before,  and  these  goods  would  have  been  a 
boon 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Has  there  been  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Free 
Trade  League  recently? 

Mr.  l>RANDEis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  Did  they  express  their  opinions? 

Mr.  P>RANDEis.  Yes;  they  exi)ressed  their  opinions  very  recently. 
General  Buckner  was  present,  among  others. 

A  Bystander.  Is  this  gentleman  in  order,  Mr.  Chairman? 
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Mr.  Payne.  Go  on  with  the  hearing. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  I  presume  one  man  representing  the  consumer  woukl 
be  allowed  to  be  heard  in  the  course  of  the  eleven  or  fifteen  days' 
hearing. 

The  Chairman.  If  some  one  here  were  to  get  up  and  make  a  general 
speech  on  the  subject  of  protection,  as  the  gentleman  is  making  a 
speech  on  the  subject  of  free  trade,  I  would  say,  as  I  have  already  said 
during  these  hearings,  that  this  is  not  the  proper  time  for  it 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  There  have  been  some  speeches  on  the  protection 
line,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  remark  now  and  then  as  to  protec- 
tion, but  all  attempts  to  make  protection  arguments  have  been  checked. 
We  want  facts,  not  political  speeches.  He  is  making  a  speech  on  free 
trade. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not,  if  you  will  pardon  me, 
made  a  speech  for  free  trade,  because  I  do  not  understand  that  this  is 
the  time  or  place  to  do  it.  What  I  have  undertaken  to  do  is  to  object 
on  behalf  of  the  consumers  and  on  behalf  of  a  large  number  of  business 
men  and  workingmeu  of  iSTew  England,  in  which  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  country  are  in  sympathy,  object  to  a  changing  of  the 
condition  which  we  are  in,  which  is  very  far  from  free  trade.  While 
duties  average  about  40  per  cent,  as  they  do  at  present,  I  think  that  is 
very  remote  from  free  trade,  and  I  do  not  make  any  argument  at  this 
time,  whatever  may  be  my  convictions,  in  favor  of  free  trade. 

What  I  make  an  argument  for  is  in  behalf  of  the  business  men  and 
laboring  men  and  the  consumers,  that  business  may  be  left  in  peace  in 
order  that  it  may  recover.  That  is  what  I  am  arguing  for — not  free 
trade.  Most  of  the  men  who  have  appeared  here  want  duties  raised  in 
order  that  their  particular  business  may  prosper.  I,  and  those  whom 
I  represent,  do  not  want  the  duties  raised,  in  order  that  business  may 
have  a  chance  to  recover.  When  business  is  allowed  to  recover  by  the 
business  men  being  left  alone,  then  we  will  see  what  has  been  the 
operation  of  the  Wilson  bill;  then  we  will  see  how  many  aches  and 
pains  are  due  to  the  Wilson  bill,  and  how  many  are  due  to  the  hard 
times  and  the  uncertainties  and  agitations  of  the  last  three  years.  That 
is  what  I  desire  to  impress  upon  you. 

Mr.  Russell.  Don't  you  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have  to  raise 
more  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  do,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  done  without  affecting 
the  tariff  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Russell.  It  has  to  affect  somebody. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  how  it  can  be 
raised.  Experts  who  have  considered  this  matter  and  have  gone  into 
the  question  of  raising  revenue  from  a  tax  on  beer  have  stated  that 
$32,000,000  could  be  raised,  without  hardly  any  expenditure,  without 
any  serious  disturbance  to  business  interests,  by  putting  $1  tax  on 
every  barrel  of  beer.  We  would  not  disturb  business;  the  only  result 
might  be  a  little  more  froth  in  every  glass  of  beer  a  man  was  called 
upon  to  drink.  Tiiere  is  an  opportunity  of  raising  $32,000,000  of  addi- 
tional revenue  without  disturbing  business  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Where  would  you  get  the  balance  of  it? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  think,  however  large  that  balance  might  be,  that 
that  balance  would  be  more  than  raised  if  you  would  stop  agitation 
and  allow  business  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  How  is  the  Government  going  to  exist  during  the  time 
that  business  is  recovering? 
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Mr.  Brandeis.  The  moment  that  it  appears  that  Congress  is  not 
going  to  interfere  with  business,  but  is  going  to  let  business  alone,  tlien 
you  will  see  the  imports  increase,  and  you  will  see  that  instead  of  having 
$120,000,000  less  imports  your  imports  would  increase  and  give  revenue, 
and  that  is  what  you  want;  but  these  gentlemen  who  have  appeared 
here  are  arguing  for  protection  regardless  of  revenue.  They  are  now 
passing  in  Congress,  or  I  hope  they  are  passing,  the  Loud  bill,  which 
will  bring  in  a  large  revenue.  But  this  matter  of  improved  business, 
which  will  affect  the  internal  revenue  and  will  affect  custom  receipts, 
will,  in  connection  with  the  $32,000,000  raised  from  a  tax  on  beer,  bring, 
I  believe,  all  the  additional  revenue  that  we  need. 


AGAINST  A  CHAJNGE. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  OF  YORK,  PA.,  WANTS  THE  COUNTRY  LEFT  IN 
ITS  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  PROSPERITY. 

York,  Pa.,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

You  have  naturally,  in  your  public  hearings  of  testimony  and  recom- 
mendations and  pleas  for  amendments  to  the  revenue  laws,  had  far 
more  to  do  with  those  desirous  of  increased  duties  than  with  those  in 
opposition.  The  interest  of  people  in  quest  of  favors  is  always  more 
intense,  as  well  as  more  definite,  than  that  of  people  who  have  simply 
to  protest  against  granting  favors  to  others  at  their  expense,  though 
the  former  may  be  few  and  the  latter  70,000,000,  yet  your  committee 
may  easily  hear  much  from  the  small  number  and  nothing  from  the 
great.  Easy  as  it  is  for  all  concerned  only  as  individuals  of  the 
70,000,000  to  be  silent,  thinking  that  where  no  peculiar  interest  exists 
no  peculiar  exertion  is  called  for,  yet  the  easy  course  is  sometimes  the 
wrong  course.  Personally  I  have  nothing  to  ask  of  your  committee 
except  that  you  will  refrain  from  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my 
business  and  from  strengthening  the  arms  that  are  aiming  a  blow  at 
my  interests;  otherwise  my  cause  is  merely  identical  with  that  of  the 
great  mass  of  your  fellow-citizens.  What  is  best  for  them  is  best  for 
me,  and  might  be  asked  as  well  in  their  name  as  in  my  own. 

The  great  practical  problem  before  us,  as  before  all  nations  and  peo- 
ples, is  how  to  apply  the  force  and  opportunity  at  our  command  so  as 
to  derive  from  them  the  greatest  net  result  in  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences of  life.  That  application  of  human  labor,  direct  or  indirect, 
which  brings  the  largest  total  result  in  these  comforts  and  conveniences 
is  the  one  that  best  serves  the  body  politic,  and  thereby  raises  to  the 
highest  point  the  demand  for  labor,  and  hence  the  reward  of  the  laborer. 
Since  the  best  paid  labor  is  therefore  the  kind  that  produces  most,  it 
may  easily  follow  that  such  labor  is  of  exceptionally  low  cost  in  pro- 
portion to  product.  We  know  that  this  is  true  in  some  instances.  The 
wheat  of  our  Western  States  must  necessarily  be  produced  at  a  lower 
labor  cost  than  that  of  Egypt  or  India,  because  it  sells  freely  in  the 
same  British  market,  to  which  the  cost  of  transporting  it  is  higher. 
And  yet  our  lower  cost  is  made  up  of  payments  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  day, 
while  their  higher  cost  is  paid  at  a  rate  not  far  from  10  cents  a  day. 
This  is  possible,  i)artly  because  the  Western  laborer  furnishes  labor  of 
higher  quality  than  can  the  ryot  or  fellah ;  partly  because  it  is  more 
ably  directed  by  improved  machinery  and  better  methods.    A  similar 
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state  of  facts  exists  in  all  production  that  meets  foreign  competition  on 
equal  terms.  No  labor  in  tlie  country  receives  better  pay  than  that 
employed  on  exportable  goods  in  direct  competition  witli  foreign  labor, 
wages  running  higli,  tliongli  the  price  of  the  product  is  low,  and  prov- 
ing really  cheaper  because  directed  by  higlier  brain  power. 

Some  years  ago  I  visited  a  large  agricultural  implement  factory  in 
England,  at  the  invitation  of  its  owner,  a  member  of  Parliament.  I  found 
plow  handles  and  beams  produced  in  that  factory  at  a  labor  cost  of  more 
than  $1,  while  similar  work  cost  us  but  10  cents  at  our  factory  in  York, 
owing  to  our  superior  machinery  and  methods;  so  that  our  cheaper 
labor  (at  considerably  higher  wages)  fully  made  uj)  for  the  disadvan- 
tage at  which  we  were  put  by  greater  cost  of  raw  material.  I  then  and 
there  told  the  proprietor  that  the  trade  would  all  come  to  us  unless  he 
improved  his  methods — and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  it  has  all  come 
to  us.  Our  works  manufacture  practically  all  of  that  description  of 
plow  now  sold — perhaps  20,000  a  year.  ISTow,  see  what  must  neces- 
sarily be  true  if  our  plows  sell  in  South  Africa,  say,  side  by  side  with 
those  of  English  make,  as  I  have  shown  they  easily  do;  if  our  trans- 
portation charge  is  higher,  a«  it  must  be  where  we  have  to  ship  by  way 
of  England;  if  our  raw  materials,  lumber  excepted,  are  more  costly,  as 
any  inspection  of  comparative  prices  will  instantly  prove;  then  our 
firm  must  either  be  drawing  no  profit  whatever,  or  be  at  less  expense 
for  labor.  JSTo  other  conclusion  is  possible,  unless  some  way  can  be 
found  for  making  larger  subtractions  from  tlie  same  sum,  and  not  leav- 
ing smaller  remainders.  Since  our  business  affords  enough  profit  to 
justify  continuance  in  it,  and  the  profits  of  our  English  rivals  are  not 
inordinate,  the  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  there  is  less  labor  cost 
in  our  plows  than  in  theirs.  This  fact  of  cheaper  labor,  which  is 
demonstrated  by  actual  observation  in  my  business,  supported  by  simi- 
lar observation  in  many  other  businesses  enjoying  like  advantage  of 
morie  efficient  machinery  and  superintendence,  must  necessarily  apply 
to  all  labor  employed  on  exportable  products. 

Work  on  merchandise  for  export,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  especially 
highly  paid,  by  the  day,  and  it  is  exactly  this  high-paid  labor  that  is 
really  the  cheapest  labor.  What  is  called  "pauper"  labor — the  kind 
that  is  ill  compensated — is  practically  a  very  dear  kind.  Every  saga- 
cious manufacturer  having  a  piece  of  work  which  brings  him  partic- 
ularly low  profit,  on  which  economy  in  every  kind  of  cost  is  particu- 
larly necessary,  puts  his  best-paid  workmen  on  just  that  piece;  if  he 
dreams  of  sparing  labor  cost  by  doing  otherwise  he  simply  converts 
his  margin  of  profit  into  a  net  loss.  The  fact  that  we  are  exporting 
steel  rails  to  Canada,  Japan,  and  elsewhere  in  the  face  of  English  com- 
petition, and  iron  to  England  itself — something  we  never  could  do  until 
the  approaching  exhaustion  of  England's  iron  supply  put  us  less  at  a 
disadvantage  for  raw  material — and  .^^o  further  fact  that  never  in  its 
history  has  the  country  made  anything  like  so  large  an  ex]>ort  of  man- 
ufactured goods  and  machinery  as  during  the  last  year,  aided  by  the 
cheaper  raw  material  allowed  us  in  the  Wilson  bill,  show  what  we  could 
do  with  raw  material  free;  show,  indeed,  that  very  many  if  not  even  the 
majority  of  manufacturers  would  have  no  use  for  protection,  if  we  could 
go  to  work  on  that  basis. 

Again  and  again  I  have  declared,  distinctly  and  publicly,  that  I 
desired  no  import  duty  on  agricultural  implements.  The  duty  was 
swept  away  in  the  Wilson  act  with  my  cordial  approval.  The  harm 
that  such  duties  do  to  producers  who  can  export,  is  that  they  suggest 
and  encourage  retaliatory  duties  in  the  countries  that  buy  of  us.     The 
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only  possible  good  they  could  do  is  to  enable  manufacturers,  by  combi- 
nation, to  extort  liiglier  prices  from  their  fellow-countrymen  than  from 
foreign  customers.  It  is  with  just  that  motive  that  many  a  man  asks 
Government  assistance  in  charging  more  for  his  goods  than  he  sells 
them  for  in  Euro»pe  or  beyond  the  tropics.  It  is  just  that  motive  that 
you  cherish  and  hold  up  as  worthy  of  praise  when  you  allow  drawbacks 
of  duty  on  goods  exported.  By  that  piece  of  legislation  you  declare,  as 
plainly  as  words  can  put  it,  that  foreign  customers  are  the  ones  you 
select  for  favor,  while  home  customers  are  entitled  only  to  be  tleeced. 

You  wish  to  aid  the  American  workingman.  So  do  I.  But  when  I 
observe,  as  I  do,  that  he  never  before  received  so  large  a  proportion 
of  earnings  as  he  has  under  recent  legislation,  and  tliat  all  possible 
increase  in  exported  manufactures  constitutes  additional  demand  for 
his  labor,  I  conclude  that  what  he  wants  is  a  larger  export  business. 
There  can  not  be  an  iucreaseof  importations,  demand  for  money  on  both 
sides  continuing  unchanged,  without  creating  a  demand  for  exported 
products  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor,  as  is  plainly  proved  by 
all  the  statistics  of  trade.  If  absolute  free  trade  were  decreed  to-day, 
American  needs  and  desires  could  only  be  met  by  use  of  the  product  of 
American  workmen,  as  they  have  beeu  met  in  the  i^ast.  If  those  work- 
men should  be  employed  a  little  less  in  making  things  that  go  directly 
to  the  consumer,  and  a  little  more  in  making  things  that  go  abroad,  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  things  the  consumer  wants,  his  labor  would  be 
none  the  less  demanded,  while  its  application  to  something  it  can  pro- 
duce to  better  economical  advantage  would  insure  its  being  better  rather 
than  worse  paid,  after  business  had  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  conditions. 

If  I  did  not  believe  that  I  could  carry  on  my  manufacturing  for  what 
the  i)ublic  would  pay  freely,  without  Government  interference  to  force 
factitious  jirofits,  I  ought  to  close  up  and  go  at  something  fitted  to  my 
size.  I  am  ready  to  say  the  like  for  my  brother  manufacturers.  If  they 
are  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  they  must  blush  to  come  whining 
before  Congressional  committees  for  a  chance  to  extort  extra  profits, 
like  a  cur  for  a  bone,  especially  when  with  this  is  associated  the  hypoc- 
risy of  pretending  that  what  they  seek  thus  to  draw  into  their  own 
X)ockets  is  all  taken  in  trust  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  poor  workingman, 
even  if  we  disbelieve  all  rumors  and  disregard  all  suspicions  of  campaign 
contributions  and  other  forms  of  more  or  less  disguised  bribery.  And 
then  to  think  that  this  craven  fear  of  foreign  competition,  this  cringing 
dependence  on  the  work  of  the  lobby  and  on  legislative  Congresses, 
is  so  unnecessary!  But  for  tliis  huge  confidence  game,  for  this  blight- 
ing curse  on  our  industrial  independence,  the  country  could  step  forward 
at  once  and  become  the  great  source  of  the  world's  supply.  The  pre- 
dominance in  tlie  iron  business,  in  s})ite  of  our  carefully  calculated  and 
persistent  efforts  to  leave  it  in  British  hands  by  oppressing  our  exi)ort 
trade,  has  at  last  come  to  us.  The  mines  of  Britain  will  not  long  repay 
working,  while  ours  are  practically  inexhaustible. 

The  chief  object  I  have  in  addressing  you  is  to  make  the  most  ear- 
nest possible  i)rotest  against  the  calling  of  an  extra  session  in  the  spring. 
I  hear  that  this  proposed  extra  session  for  the  purpose  of  jjulling  our 
revenue  laws  to  ])ieces  is  usually  advocated  as  necessary,  not  because 
some  favorites  of  (Jiovernment,  large  campaign  contributors  perhaps, 
need  to  have  their  prolits  enhanced  at  the  public  expense,  but  because, 
forsooth,  the  country  needs  more  revenue.  The  country  would  not 
need  more  revenue  if  it  would  judiciously  spend  what  it  has.  If  its 
law  givers  and  law  administrators  would  cut  down  the  list  of  pension- 
era  to  those  who  have  an  honest  claim,  and  thereby  make  that  list  a 
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true  roll  of  honor,  if  they  would  frown  on  public  building  and  river  and 
harbor  demands,  if  they  would  abstain  from  waste  of  public  money  in 
useless  military  defenses  and  naval  armaments,  the  revenue  now  pro- 
vided would  more  than  suffice  them.  But,  entirely  a])art  from  these 
considerations  the  association  of  increased  revenues  with  such  an  over- 
hauling- of  the  tariff  as  you  are  asked  to  make,  and  are  supposed  to 
contemplate,  is  a  sham  and  a  swindle,  and  you  know  it.  You  have  no 
cei'tainty — in  fact,  no  good  reason  for  believing — that  an  increase  of 
protective  duties  will  bring  more  revenue.  The  country's  income  dimin- 
ished greatly  under  the  McKinley  Act,  and  was  actually  considerably 
less  during  the  last  year  tliat  act  was  in  operation  than  it  has  been 
since  duties  were  reduced.  You  are  perfectly  certain,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  revenues  would  be  considerably  increased  by  a  slightly 
higher  internal  tax  on  beer  and  tobacco,  with  moderate  duties  on  tea 
and  coffee.  In  fact,  a  higher  rate  on  beer  alone,  one  of  which  the  con- 
sumer would  be  insensible,  would  quite  counterbalance  the  deficit  in 
the  Treasury.  If  you  sincerely  wanted  more  revenue  you  would  recom- 
mend such  a  measure  as  this  at  once,  and  your  recommendation  could 
be  made  into  law  in  a  week. 

This  extra  session  is  evidently  desired  for  a  very  different  purpose 
than  to  increase  the  public  revenues.  It  is  desired  because  those  who 
are  moving  for  it  would  rather  increase  the  cost  of  the  workingman's 
clothing  than  that  of  his  beer.  It  is  desired  because  they  would  rather 
tax  the  lumber  that  goes  to  build  his  house  than  the  luxuries  he  would 
be  better  oft"  without. 

It  is  superfluous  to  remind  you  that  the  talk  of  an  extra  session  is 
unsettling  business — is  locking  up  capital  that  would  go  at  once  into 
productive  enterprise  if  assured  of  the  continuance  of  present  condi- 
tions, is  depriving  labor  of  emi)loyment  by  repressing  enterprise,  is  only 
welcome  to  those  who  in  one  way  or  another  prey  upon  the  public, 
because  you  know  it  and  you  see  it.  You  know  it  by  your  reason;  you 
see  it  in  the  backset  which  reviving  business,  after  the  forward  start 
that  followed  the  national  election,  has  so  disastrously  met.  Leave  the 
tariff"  alone;  let  business  be  undisturbed,  and  enterprise  assured  of 
some  degree  of  permanence;  give  us  security  instead  of  a  legislative 
earthquake,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  prosperity  that  will 
follow  your  patriotic  abstinence. 

A.  B.  Farquhar, 
President  of  the  A.  B.  Farquhar  Company. 


RECIPROCITY. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  E.  CURTIS,  OF 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  4,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  take  the  liberty  to  submit  to  your  honorable  committee  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  i^roposed  reciprocity  feature  of  the  tariff'  law  now 
under  consideration,  to  which  I  would  ask  your  careful  attention. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  negotiate  a  new  set  of  commercial  arrange- 
ments if  section  3  of  the  McKinley  Act  of  1890  were  to  be  reenacted, 
except  perhaps  with  Spain  for  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  where  the  reasons 
would  lie  entirely  outside  the  (|uestion  of  trade.  Spain  is  in  a  position 
iust  now  to  do  anything  that  is  demanded  of  her  by  the  United  States; 
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and,  as  public  sentiment  in  Cuba  is  so  strongly  in  favor  of  a  return  to 
the  reciprocity  arrangement  with  the  United  States,  Spain  would  regard 
an  opportunity  to  renew  that  arrangement  as  a  great  fortune.  Mr. 
Canovas,  the  prime  minister,  has  so  announced  in  private  and  public 
communications.  The  present  revolution  was  precipitated  by  the  repeal 
of  the  late  treaty  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  raw  sngar  by  the 
United  States. 

The  tax  imposed  by  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  has  not  affected  the 
retail  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States.  It  is  as  cheap  now  as  it  was 
in  1893.  Nor  has  it  reduced  the  profits  of  the  trust.  The  entire  tax  is 
taken  out  of  the  producer  in  Cuba,  and  he  in  turn  attempted  to  take  it 
out  of  his  laborers  by  reducing  their  wages  one-half.  Many  of  the 
planters  and  sugar  makers  had  to  shut  down  altogether.  Only  those 
who  had  improved  machinery  and  facilities  were  able  to  run  their  mills 
at  a  profit.  The  sugar  trust  is  their  only  customer,  and  the  prices  it 
fixes  are  as  inexorable  as  the  discount  rates  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

This  complication  threw  out  of  employment  a  large  number  of  negroes. 
It  also  caused  considerable  distress  and  discontent  among  the  people 
generally,  who  in  their  ignorance  attributed  it  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. Jose  Marti,  a  revolutionary  agitator,  who  had  for  several  years 
been  trying  to  arouse  the  people  of  Cuba  to  insurrection,  took  advan- 
tage of  this  situation  to  enlist  the  idle  and  discontented  negroes  in  the 
movement  and  employed  i\Iaximo  Gomez  as  their  leader. 

As  I  have  said,  it  would  be  possible  to  renew  the  old  arrangement  with 
Cuba,  or  a  new  one  upon  similar  terms,  and  perhaps  with  some  of  the 
other  West  Indian  colonies.  But  nothing  conld  be  done  with  any  of 
the  independent  republics  on  the  American  hemisphere.  The  recii)iocity 
section  in  the  McKinley  Act  was  very  offensive  to  them  originally.  It 
was  a  threat  and  was  resented  as  such.  The  International  American 
Conference,  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  American  republics 
except  Santo  Domingo,  declared  unanimously  for  the  negotiation  of  a 
uniform  series  of  treaties  that  would  represent  commercial  reciprocity 
in  its  broadest  sense  and  extend  so  far  as  was  practicable  under  their 
systems  of  raising  revenue.  They  exj)ressed  their  willingness  to  make 
sacrifices  in  order  to  promote  their  commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  amendment  to  the  McKinley  bill  which  was  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  1890,  and  rejected, 
represented  their  views  and  wishes  and  received  their  cordial  indorse- 
ment. This  amendment  was  afterwards  iutrodnced  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  Mr.  Hale,  and  authorized  the  President  "  to  declare  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  free  to  all  the  products  of  any  nation  on  the 
American  hemisphere,  upon  which  no  export  duties  are  imposed,  when- 
ever and  so  long  as  such  nation  shall  admit  to  its  ports  free  of  all 
national,  provincial,  municipal,  and  other  taxes,  our  flour,  corn  meal, 
and  other  breadstuffs,  preserved  meats,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits, 
cotton-seed  oil  and  its  products,  rice  aiul  other  provisions,  inclnding  all 
articles  of  food,  lumber,  furniture,  and  other  articles  of  wood,  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machinery,  mining  and  mechanical  machinery, 
structural  steel  and  iron,  steel  rails,  locomotives,  railway  cars  and  sup- 
plies, street  cars,  and  refined  petroleum." 

This  was  an  allirmative  i)roposition.  It  offered  a  reward  to  any  nation 
that  made  concessions  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The  amendment 
which  was  afterwards  adoi)ted  as  section  3  was  the  reverse.  It  was  a 
negative  proposition,  and  threatened  punishment  upon  such  nations  as 
refused  to  make  concessions  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  One  propo- 
Bition  meant:  "If  you  will  do  us  a  favor  we  will  reward  you  in  return." 
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The  other  meant :  "  If  you  don't  do  as  we  tell  you  we  will  punish  you  by 
taxing  your  goods." 

Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  Spanish-American  character  and 
pride  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  distinction,  and  those  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  diplomatic  etiquette  will  appreciate  how  seriously 
such  things  are  regarded  in  certain  quarters  of  the  earth.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  this  subject  in  dii)lomatic  circles.  Some  of 
the  representatives  of  the  sister  republics  were  inclined  to  show  their 
resentment  of  what  they  considered  an  attempt  to  intimidate  their  Gov- 
ernments, and  the  newspapers  throughout  Central  and  South  America 
took  occasion  to  discuss  "Yankee  manners"  and  "Yankee  diplomacy" 
in  sarcastic  and  contemptuous  tones.  It  was  frequently  explained  by 
our  friends  and  sympathizers  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
did  not  intend  to  be  offensive,  but  did  not  know  any  better. 

Fortunately,  we  had  here  in  Washington  men  like  Mr.  Eomero,  the 
Mexican  minister,  Mr.  Mendonga,  the  Brazilian  minister,  and  Gen.  Bolet 
Peraza,  the  Venezuelan  minister,  who  realized  the  situation.  By  the 
exercise  of  their  iniluence  they  soon  persuaded  their  colleagues  in  the 
diplomatic  corps  that  their  interpretation  of  the  reciprocity  clause  was 
wrong,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  but  one  of  the  Latin- American  countries 
showed  any  resentment;  that  was  Colombia,  to  whose  products  the 
retaliatory  clause  was  afterwards  applied.  It  will  be  many  years  before 
we  recover  from  the  injury  to  our  commercial  relations  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  our  friendly  intercourse  with  Colombia. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  adopt  the  nega- 
tive or  retaliation  form  for  the  reciprocity  feature  of  the  next  tariff  bill. 
It  would  be  fatal.  Those  who  were  engaged  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
commercial  arrangements  that  were  made  under  the  act  of  1890  would 
under  no  circumstances  attempt  to  renew  negotiations  if  it  were  reen- 
acted.  Even  Brazil,  which  is  the  friendliest  to  the  United  States  of  all 
the  American  Reijublics,  and  which  stepped  forward  and  made  the  first 
treaty  six  years  ago,  would  snap  her  fingers  in  our  faces,  and  her  example 
would  be  followed  by  every  one  of  the  other  nations.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  would  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the  earth. 

It  would,  however,  be  comparatively  easy  to  negotiate  valuable 
arrangements  with  nearly  all  the  countries  and  colonies  on  this  hemis- 
phere and  with  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  provided  the  reci- 
procity section  of  the  next  tariff  bill  is  made  broad  enough  to  cover 
their  peculiar  conditions  and  to  include  their  peculiar  prtKlucts,  and  is 
expressed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  no  offense. 

The  McKinley  law  authorized  the  President  to  deal  with  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, coffee,  tea,  and  hides  only.  This  would  have  to  be  very  much 
enlarged  so  as  to  include  many  of  the  articles  now  upon  the  free  list, 
the  cheaper  grades  of  wool,  and  some  other  articles  that  are  taxed,  if 
great  benefit  is  to  be  derived  by  our  export  trade.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  include  any  manufactured  goods  except  certain  wines,  food 
Ijroducts,  and  fancy  articles  that  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  useless  to  include  tea,  because  China  and  Japan,  from 
which  we  receive  the  largest  portion  of  our  supply,  have  a  5  per  cent 
tariff",  which  is  fixed  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  their  consent 
would  be  necessary  if  either  Government  should  make  concessions  in 
favor  of  the  United  States,  This  condition,  however,  extends  only  to 
the  end  of  the  century.  Beginning  with  1900  the  Empire  of  Japan  will 
be  recognized  as  a  civilized  government,  and  will  be  allowed  to  regu- 
late its  own  tariff  and  fix  its  own  rates  regardless  of  foreign  dictation. 
Then  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
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negotiate  a  favorable  and  important  treaty  for  an  excliange  of  conces- 
sions. 

At  the  same  time  tliere  are  many  reasons  why  a  duty  shoukl  be 
imposed  upon  tea,  and  it  is  favored  by  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  large 
dealers  in  that  form  of  merchandise,  as  well  as  by  hygienic  authorities. 
The  United  States  is  the  dumping  ground  for  all  the  poor  tea  of  China 
and  Japan,  which  is  colored  with  deleterious  substances  in  order  to 
make  it  marketable  in  this  country.  It  impairs  the  health,  it  is  a  pro- 
lific cause  of  nervous  diseases,  and  is  an  unmixed  evil.  By  imposing  a 
duty  upon  tea  this  worthless  stuff  would  be  entirely  shut  out  of  our 
markets,  and  none  but  the  better  qualities  would  be  imported. 

There  has  recently  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  imports  of  Cey- 
lon tea,  which  was  introduced  at  the  World's  Fair,  at  Chicago,  and  pos- 
sibly a  treaty  might  be  negotiated  with  the  British  East  Indies,  from 
which  we  now  import  about  $21,000,000  in  merchandise,  and  to  which 
we  export  less  than  $3,000,000.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are 
hides,  textile  grasses,  oils,  gums,  and  other  drugs,  tin,  spices,  etc.  We 
ship  them  nothing  but  refined  petroleum  and  a  little  cotton  cloth  and 
machinery. 

If  a  treaty  with  Japan  should  be  negotiated  it  would  be  of  great  value 
to  our  trade  in  breadstufts,  provisions,  machinery,  and  other  articles  of 
iron  and  steel.  There  has  recently  been  a  spurt  in  the  exports  of  cotton 
to  Japan,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  now  shipped  direct, 
instead  of  through  Liverpool  middlemen. 

There  are  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  each  of  the  countries  with 
which  reciprocity  arrangements  are  possible  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
cover  them  in  a  i)aragra])h.  The  President's  power  in  the  negotiation 
of  treaties  should  be  very  broad.  Duties  should  be  reimposed  ui)on  many 
articles  in  the  free  list  and  retained  upon  several  articles  in  the  dutia- 
ble list,  which  he  may  reduce  or  remove,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
concessions  made  by  the  corresponding  countries.  In  some  cases  these 
countries  might  not  find  it  advisable  to  place  certain  articles  from  the 
United  States  upon  their  free  list,  but  would  be  willing  to  give  a 
discrimination  duty  of  25,  50,  or  75  per  cent  less  than  that  imposed 
upon  similar  articles  from  other  nations.  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  for 
exam])le,  might  be  willing  to  apply  the  duties  in  the  second  column  of 
their  tariffs  to  some  articles,  those  in  the  third  column  to  others,  and 
admit  others  absolutely  free.  One  country  might  afford  to  be  more 
generous  regarding  the  same  article — take  flour  or  bacon  for  exam- 
])le — than  another  country,  and  therefore  it  would  be  unjust  and 
improper  for  the  United  States  to  place  their  products  upon  the  same 
level.  The  President  should  be  authorized  to  make  equivalent  conces- 
sions, and  not  be  required  to  place  any  article  upon  the  free  list  unless 
reciprocal  advantages  were  gained. 

In  order  to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Mexico  it  would  be 
necessary  to  restore  coffee,  textile  grasses,  hides  and  skins,  wools,  drugs 
and  chemicals  to  the  dutiable  list,  and  authorize  the  President  to  remove 
or  reduce  the  duties  on  those  articles  according  as  Mexico  makes  con- 
cessions in  favor  of  our  products,  and  also  the  duties  upon  lead,  fruit, 
and  cattle,  which  are  now  on  our  tariff"  schedules.  In  exchange  for 
these  we  can  secure  valuable  concessions  from  Mexico  in  the  way  of  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  the  duties  ujxui  our  provisions,  breadstuffs,  and 
an  infinite  variety  of  manufactured  articles.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
possible  to  secure  similar  concessions  in  favor  of  raw  cotton  and  manu- 
factures of  wood. 

Our  exports  to  Mexico  last  year  were  valued  at  $18,686,797,  which  is 
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above  the  average.  In  189;")  tliey  were  $15,000,000,  and  in  1894  only 
$12,000,000.  Our  imports  from  Mexico  last  year  were  $17,450,177,  of 
which  $13,819,098  were  admitted  free,  and  i;3,03(),479  were  taxed  in 
our  custom-houses.  In  1895  the  total  imports  were  $15,000,000,  of 
which  only  $2,500,000  were  dutiable.  In  1894  they  were  $29,000,000, 
of  which  $7,000,000  were  dutiable.  In  1893  there  were  $33,000,000,  of 
which  $0,000,000  were  dutiable.  In  1892  there  were  $28,000,000  of  which 
$4,000,000  were  dutiable. 

Under  the  Mexican  tariff  almost  everything-  imported  into  that  country 
from  the  United  States  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  duty,  except  agricultural 
implements,  railway  iron,  rolling  stock  and  supplies,  coal,  certain  classes 
of  machinery,  and  lumber.  Coffee  and  textile  grasses  are  the  most 
important  of  our  imports  from  Mexico,  hides  and  lead  ore  come  next, 
and  the  fruit  culture  which  has  been  introduced  into  Tamaulipas,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  Republic,  is  now  developing  so  rapidly  that 
the  Government  would  desire  to  encourage  it  by  securing  free  admis- 
sion for  the  product  into  the  United  States. 

The  arrangements  that  were  made  by  the  Harrison  Administration 
with  the  Central  American  countries  might  be  renewed  under  certain 
conditions.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  West  India  Republics  and  colo- 
nies, British  Guiana  and  Brazil,  although  it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  place  a  duty  upon  coffee  in  order  to  accomplish  this.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  do  anything  with  any  of  the  coffee- growing  Republics  by 
reenacting  the  reciprocity  section  of  the  law  of  1890,  because  that  was  a 
threat,  and  gave  notice  of  retaliation  by  a  restoration  of  the  duty,  pro- 
vided the  coffee- growingcountries  did  not  meetus  halt\vay.  This  worked 
with  Brazil  and  the  Central  American  Republics,  which  are  especially 
friendly,  but  was  resented  by  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Haiti,  and  the 
only  way  to  secure  treaties  with  them  now  is  to  offer  an  inducement  for 
concessions.  This  can  be  done  by  reimposing  the  duty  on  coffee  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  take  it  off  again  whenever  and  as  long  as 
any  coffee-growing  country  in  his  judgment  makes  reciprocal  conces- 
sions in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  an  important  change  in  the  commercial  situation  in 
Brazil  since  the  reciprocity  arrangement  with  that  Republic  was  re- 
pealed, which  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Wheat  is  now  upon  the 
free  list,  and  large  amounts  of  both  foreign  and  local  capital  have  been 
invested  in  the  erection  of  first-class  modern  flouring  mills,  which  grind 
the  wheat  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  The  imports  of  flour  into  Brazil 
are  now  comi)aratively  small,  where  six  years  ago  they  were  enormous. 
We  sent  10  barrels  then  where  we  send  1  barrel  now,  and  prices  are 
very  much  lower.  Shipping  merchants  complain  that  there  is  no  money 
whatever  in  the  trade;  that  they  are  lucky  if  they  make  10  or  15  cents 
net  profit  on  a  barrel,  because  Argentina  wheat  is  cheaper  than  can  be 
raised  in  the  United  States,  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  per- 
mits the  Brazilian  millers  to  produce  the  flour  more  economically  than 
it  can  be  ground  in  this  country.  Freights  from  Argentina  on  wheat 
are  very  low,  and  the  cost  of  handling  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
although  nobody  ought  to  complain  of  the  cost  of  transportation  on 
American  flour  to  Brazil,  for  the  competition  is  so  close  that  the  tramp 
steamers  will  carry  a  barrel  from  Baltimore  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  less 
money  than  the  transfer  companies  will  take  your  trunk  from  a  railway 
station  to  a  hotel  or  residence  in  Chicago  or  jS^ew  York.  The  same 
rates  prevail  in  regard  to  coftee  imported  from  Brazil  into  the  United 
States.  You  can  have  a  bag  of  coffee  shipped  from  a  warehouse  in  Rio 
or  Santos  to  the  Pennsylvania  freight  station  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
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a  distance  of  7,000  miles,  for  tlie  same  price  it  costs  to  have  it  deliv- 
ered from  the  freight  station  to  a  grocery  or  private  residence  in  this 
city. 

Brazil  still  imposes  a  heavy  duty  on  flour,  for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
milling  industry,  and  any  attempt  to  remove  or  reduce  it  by  a  reciproc- 
ity arrangement  with  the  United  States  would  be  stubbornly  resisted 
by  that  influential  interest,  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  is 
the  principal  market  for  Brazilian  coflee,  and  coft'ee  is  the  chief  staple 
of  that  country.  If  we  should  shut  our  ports  against  Brazilian  coflee, 
or  impose  a  heavy  duty,  it  would  ruin  the  planters  of  Brazil,  and  the 
Government  would  make  any  sacrifice  or  concession  to  preserve  the 
present  situation.  Brazil  is  also  the  chief  source  of  the  world's  rubber 
supply,  and  we  take  90  per  cent  of  the  product.  We  also  take  the 
largest  part  of  her  hides,  and  what  little  sugar  she  ships  comes  to 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  a  profitable  treaty 
with  Brazil  it  would  be  necessary  to  restore  the  duties  upon  all  those 
articles. 

Whatever  applies  to  Brazil  holds  good  concerning  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  except  that  they  have  no  milling  industry  to  protect.  Ven- 
ezuela made  a  very  liberal  arrangement  with  the  United  States  under 
the  authority  of  the  act  of  1890,  but  the  President  of  that  country  sud- 
denly changed  his  mind  and  refused  to  ratify  it,  so  that  it  was  never 
carried  into  eftect.  There  are  some  interesting  stories  concerning  this 
sudden  change  of  policy,  but  the  reasons  have  never  appeared  on  the 
ofiicial  records.  Colombia  became  huft'y  at  the  start.  She  resented 
the  threat  that  was  implied  in  the  reciprocity  section,  and  dared  the 
United  States  to  impose  a  higher  duty  upon  her  exports  than  was  paid 
by  the  neighboring  republics,  taking  the  ground  that  the  treaty  of 
1848  by  which  citizens  of  this  country  were  permitted  to  build  the  Pan- 
ama railroad,  gave  her  especial  privileges,  and  the  same  rights  in  com- 
merce that  were  granted  to  any  other  country.  There  was  a  long 
correspondence  wliich  ended  in  a  proclamation  by  President  Harrison 
placing  an  embargo  upon  Colombia  coflee,  liides,  and  other  articles  of 
import. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  the  negotiation  of  treaties  with  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  or  Chile.  Our  trade  with  ti)ose  countries  is  very  small. 
The  only  thing  we  take  from  Chile  in  any  quantity  is  nitrate  of  soda. 
Our  imports  from  Ecuador  are  mostly  chocolate  and  crude  India  rubber. 
From  Peru  we  get  only  hides  and  a  few  drugs  and  chemicals.  There 
is,  however,  a  steady  flow  of  exports  to  all  of  those  countries,  and  they 
embrace  nearly  everything  that  enters  into  the  wants  of  man.  The 
trade  is  carried  on  by  two  or  three  large  mercantile  houses  in  New  York, 
who  load  vessels  with  assorted  cargoes  and  sell  the  goods  through  their 
own  well-established  agencies.  If  we  imposed  a  duty  upon  nitrates  it 
is  not  probable  that  Chile  would  make  any  effort  to  have  it  removed, 
and  the  English  influence  is  so  great  in  that  country  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  likely  to  make  any  concessions  in  favor  of  our  goods. 
There  might  possibly  be  an  exchange  negotiated  with  Ecuador  for  the 
free  admission  of  her  chocolates  into  this  country  in  exchange  for  the 
free  admission  of  our  breadstuffs  and  provisions  into  that;  but  the  trade 
amounts  to  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  dolhirs. 

The  great  difficulty  in  negotiating  reciprocity  with  Argentina  lies  in 
the  fact  that  all  her  treaties  with  foreign  powers  contain  what  is 
known  as  ''the  favored-nation  clause,"  under  which  they  would  be 
entitled  to  the  same  concessions  that  were  made  to  the  United  States, 
and  would  thus  deprive  the  Government  of  revenue  without  aflbrding 
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any  special  advantage  to  our  merchants.  There  are  few  articles  in  the 
list  of  our  exports  to  Argentina,  except  fine  petroleum,  in  which  we 
do  not  meet  competition  Irom  other  countries.  Canada  and  l!forway 
ship  lumber  there  as  we  do,  and  we  meet  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
in  the  sale  of  general  merchandise.  A  movement  has  recently  been* 
inaugurated  in  the  Argentine  Congress  to  secure  the  revocation  of 
all  existing  treaties  in  order  to  negotiate  new  ones  which  shall  not  be 
uniform  with  all  nations,  but  contain  special  provisions  applying  to  each 
nation  according  to  the  character  and  conditions  of  its  (rade.  A  resolu- 
tion has  already  been  passed  calling  upon  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government  for  a  report  upon  this  subject,  and  when  it  is  received  it  is 
probable  that  the  Argentine  Congress  will  instruct  the  President  to  give 
the  formal  notice  of  a  desire  to  withdraw  from  existing  treaty  relations. 
This  will  make  it  possible  for  a  broad  reciprocity  treaty  to  be  negotiated 
between  that  Government  and  the  United  States,  although  the  British 
and  German  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  are  strongly  intrenched 
at  Buenos  Ayres  will  offer  vigorous  resistance  to  any  proposition  that 
will  afford  their  competitors  in  the  United  States  special  advantages  in 
those  markets. 

The  only  basis  of  reciprocity  on  our  side  is  wool  and  hides,  and  in 
order  to  secure  a  treaty  with  Argentina  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  restore  the  duties  upon  those  articles.  When  the  Democrats  in  1894 
commenced  their  revision  of  the  tariff"  and  proclaimed  an  intention  to 
remove  the  duty  on  wool,  Mr.  Zeballos,  the  Argentine  minister,  under 
instructions  from  his  Government,  notified  the  United  States  that  if 
this  was  done  Argentina  would  make  liberal  concessions  in  favor  of  our 
products.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  and  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  rudely  ignored  him,  and  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  what  his  Government  was  willing  to  do. 
Therefore,  when  Mr.  Buchanan,  our  minister,  went  to  the  authorities 
down  there  and  said :  "  See;  our  Congress  has  put  your  wool  on  the  free 
list.  What  are  you  going  to  do  in  return  for  our  products'?"  "Noth- 
ing," said  the  Argentine  minister  of  foreign  relations.  "  Your  Congress 
took  the  duty  off  wool  for  political  reasons  and  not  from  any  friendship 
to  us." 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Argentine  Congress  revised  its  tariff  for  the 
following  year,  as  it  does  annually,  Mr.  Buchanan,  through  his  personal 
influence,  succeeded  in  securing  several  important  concessions.  For 
example,  the  duty  on  wagons  was  reduced  from  60  to  10  per  cent;  the 
duty  on  yellow  pine  from  $11.61  to  $4.18  per  1,000,  and  other  important 
items. 

The  situation  in  Uruguay  is  similar  to  that  in  Argentina.  The  con- 
ditions involved  are  the  same,  and  in  order  to  make  a  treaty  with  that 
country  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  trade  upon  a  duty  on  wool  and 
hides.     • 

The  most  important  of  all  the  reciprocity  arrangements  negotiated 
under  the  Harrison  Administration,  excex)t,  perhaps,  that  with  Spain  for 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Eico,  was  with  the  German  Empire.  It  was  the  con- 
summation of  twelve  years  of  dii)lomatic  negotiation  in  behalf  of  the 
breadstuffs  and  meat  products  of  the  United  States,  which,  under  its 
terms,  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  into  the  German  markets  with- 
out question.  The  only  compensation  given  Germany  was  the  free 
admission  of  her  beetroot  sugar  into  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore the  effect  of  the  abrupt  and  informal  repeal  of  the  reciprocity 
arrangements  by  the  Fifty-third  Congress  was  more  severely  felt  in  our 
trade  with  Germany  than  with  any  other  nation,  for  it  was  followed  by 
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a  war  of  retaliation  tliat  extends  to  every  article  of  import  from  the 
United  States,  and  even  to  our  ships  and  insurance  companies.  It  will 
be  very  difficult  to  renew  the  arrangement.  Although  the  German  Gov- 
ernment is  making  every  effort  jjossible  to  extend  the  sale  of  its  sugar 
'  in  foreign  lands,  the  agrarian  movement  has  become  so  formidable  that 
it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  secure  such  concessions  for  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  as  were  given  in  1894  with- 
out arousing  an  agrarian  revolution.  Thus,  the  summary  repeal  of  the 
reciprocity  arrangement  with  Germany  was  the  more  disastrous.  Our 
Congress  threw  away  commercial  advantages  that  may  not  ever  be 
recovered,  and  in  the  meantime  the  favors  that  were  extended  to  us 
then  have  been  accepted  by  Eussia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  other  coun- 
tries, which  now  furnish  the  German  markets  with  the  breadstufl's  that 
were  formerly  imi)orted  from  the  United  States. 

The  only  way  to  reach  Germany,  and  the  same  will  apply  to  France, 
Belgium,  and  other  countries  of  Euro])e,  is  to  add  to  the  tariff  bill  a 
section  requiring  inspection  and  certificates  from  the  German  Govern- 
ment concerning  its  food  products  exported  to  the  United  States  similar 
to  those  it  requires  from  this  Government  concerning  our  beef,  pork, 
and  other  xn'ovisions.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  adulteration  and 
impurity  of  German  and  French  wines,  beers,  sausages,  and  other  arti- 
cles that  are  largely  imported  into  the  United  States.  European  gov 
ernments  are  constantly  declaring  that  the  cattle  and  hogs  of  the  United 
States  are  diseased,  and  if  they  continue  to  demand  microscopic  inspec- 
tion of  American  porkand  veterinary  inspection  for  beef,  with  certificates 
of  authentication  from  our  Government,  why  can  not  the  United  States, 
with  equal  propriety,  require  certificates  from  the  i:)roper  authorities  that 
all  imports  from  those  countries  for  human  consumption  have  been 
inspected,  analyzed,  and  found  to  be  wholesome,  unadulterated,  and 
exactly  what  the  labels  they  carry  call  for.  We  know  that  an  immense 
amount  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  shipped  annually  to  France,  Italy,  and  Spain 
in  barrels  and  tins,  and  comes  back  to  us  in  bottles  labeled  "olive  oil." 
We  know  that  our  domestic  wines  and  brandies  are  sent  over  there  to 
be  doctored  and  returned  to  us  as  French  clarets,  burgundies,  and  bran- 
dies. We  know  that  there  is  very  little  pure  wine  shipped  from  either 
France  or  Germany,  and  that  beer  intended  for  export  to  the  United 
States  is  subjected  to  peculiar  treatment  in  order  to  catch  our  trade. 

Artificial  coloring  matter  and  preservatives  are  introduced  into  sau- 
sages and  other  preserved  meats  that  we  get  from  Germany  and  France. 
Experiments  conducted  by  the  chemical  division  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  W^ashington  have  detected  22  different  artificial  sub- 
stances in  beverages  manufactured  in  Germany.  The  (Jermans  and 
French  are  adepts  in  this  sort  of  business,  and  it  is  stated  officially 
by  the  chemists  of  the  Agricultural  Department  that  most  of  these 
beverages  are  doctored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  injurious 
to  health.  The  records  are  on  file  in  AVashington  and  furnish  sufficient 
ground  for  legislative  iirohibition. 

The  same  facts  and  arguments  apply  with  ecpial  force  to  Italy  and 
Austria,  and  the  enactment  of  a  law  ])rohibiting  the  importation  of 
any  articles  that  do  not  bear  a  Government  certificate  of  inspection 
and  purity  would  very  soon  bring  them  to  terms  and  modify  their 
notions  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  our  hams,  lard,  corned  beef,  and 
other  preserved  meats. 

This  might  be  the  basis  of  a  series  of  recii)rocity  treaties  with  the 
European  Governments,  for  we  have  long  known  that  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  importation  of  American  food  products  by  the  German, 
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French,  and  other  European  (Toveriiments  was  to  protect  the  profits  of 
their  producers  rather  than  the  health  of  tlieir  consumers. 

As  yon  are  doubtless  aware,  the  i^resent  liberal  government  of  Can- 
ada is  anxious  to  make  a  sweeping  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Laurier,  the  prime  minister,  told  me  last  summer  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  abolish  all  the  custom-houses  on  the  border  and 
have  absolute  free  trade  between  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States. 
He  also  said  in  this  connection  that  Canada  would  admit  American  fish- 
ermen on  equal  terms  to  the  Canadian  fisheries  if  Canadian  fish  could 
be  admitted  free  to  the  American  market.  He  would  grant  concessions 
to  American  capitalists  to  enlarge  the  Canadian  canals.  He  would  join 
the  United  States  in  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  seal  fish- 
eries, and,  in  short,  he  is  willing  to  accept  what  he  calls  "commercial 
annexation."  There  will  shortly  be  members  of  his  Government  in 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  this  subject. 

I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  committee  such  additional  information  I 
may  possess  on  this  subject.  I  am  in  constant  communication  with  the 
official  and  mercantile  classes  in  the  Southern  Republics  and  try  to  keep 
myself  posted  concerning  their  actions  and  sentiments  with  particular 
reference  to  this  subject. 

William  E.  Curtis. 

THE  FRENCH  WANT  AMERICAN  SHOES. 

EocHESTER,  1^.  Y.,  January  11,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  There  is  beginning  to  be  quite  a  demand  for  our  shoes  in 
France.  As  you  know,  American  shoes  beat  the  world  in  quality  and 
price.  Formerly  there  was  a  demand,  in  a  small  way,  for  French  shoes 
in  this  country,  and  quite  a  few  were  imported,  but  the  duties  were  very 
high.  To-day  that  demand,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  has  ceased,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  demand  here  for  French  shoes,  but  because  of 
our  high  duty  the  French  people  charge  on  every  pair  of  ladies'  boots 
exported  to  France  from  America  a  duty  of  2i  francs,  and  on  every 
ladies'  low  shoe  or  sli])per  a  duty  of  Ih  francs,  which  is  about  twice  the 
duty  they  demand  on  shoes  exported  from  England. 

Now,  as  the  French  people  want  our  shoes  and  we  do  not  want  theirs, 
it  seems  to  us  that  by  some  means  of  reciprocity  we  should  be  able  to 
make  an  interchange  of  our  commodities  of  that  kind. 

The  writer  has  been  taking  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  investigate  this 
subject,  and  can  find  no  demand,  in  fact,  no  imported  shoes  of  any 
account  in  our  large  cities  like  New  York  and  Boston,  and  if  some  such 
arrangement  as  suggested  above  could  be  made,  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  our  American  manufacturers.  You  know  the  legislativecom- 
mittee  of  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  already  taken  action  in  this 
matter  on  the  above  lines,  and  you  already  have  their  petition. 

D.  M.  Hough  &  Co. 

AMERICAN  BUTTER  EXPORTS. 

New  York,  January  11,  1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

The  value  of  products  from  the  17,000,000  cows  in  the  United  States  in 
189f)  in  butter,  cheese,  andr),milk  amounted  to  $500,000,000,  and  for  1896 
the  estimated  value  is  aboiit  $000,000,000,  or  greater  in  value  than  our 
wheat  or  cotton  crop. 
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We  are  exclusively  exporters  of  butter,  mostly  to  tropical  countries, 
and  with  a  view  to  enlarging  the  exports  of  American  butter  we  now 
address  you,  hoping  the  reciprocity  feature  of  the  new  tariff  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  United  States  butter.     Here  are  a  few  facts: 

Denmark  is  one  of  the  largest  exporters  of  line  butter  and  has 
treaties  with  many  countries  under  the  favoied  nation  clause,  which 
admits  Danish  butter  into  some  countries  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty. 
For  example,  Danish  butter  pays  only  40  pesetas  duty  in  Spain,  against 
72  pesetas  for  United  States  butter,  thus  practically  prohibiting  the 
export  of  United  States  butter  to  Spain.  Fine  table  butter — creamery 
butter — is  shipped  in  enormous  quantities  from  Denmark  and  France 
and  even  from  Italy  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America,  West 
Indies,  and  the  Asiatic  and  African  countries. 

We  have  tried  repeatedly  to  introduce  the  finest  United  States  butter 
into  most  of  these  markets,  and  regret  to  say  we  have  met  with  but 
little  success  and  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars  in  our  efforts. 

It  seems  these  different  markets  have  been  supplied  for  years  with 
Danish  or  French  butter,  and  although  the  leading  importers  acknowl- 
edge our  United  States  butter  to  be  equal  in  quality,  and  often  a  trifle 
lower  in  cost,  yet  the  consuming  public  is  averse  to  even  trying  the 
United  States  butter,  unless  they  can  obtain  the  United  States  butter 
at  a  material  reduction  in  price. 

If  United  States  butter  were  admitted  into  countries  like  Brazil,  for 
example,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty,  say  of  25  to  50  per  cent,  we  feel 
confident  in  two  years  the  United  States  butter  would  almost  entirely 
supplant  the  Danish  and  French  butter. 

As  the  exports  of  United  States  butter  are  now  comparatively  small 
and  can  be  increased  enormously,  we  hope  your  committee  will  not 
forget  to  provide  for  the  butter  exports  of  the  United  States. 

KuRZMAN  Bros. 

STRAWBERRIES  FOR  CANADA. 

JoFORD,  N.  C,  January  11, 1897. 
CoioriTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means: 

Noticing  that  some  Canadians  have  been  before  your  committee  ask- 
ing reciprocity  arrangements  by  which  their  products  may  be  exported 
here  free  of  duty,  I  think  an  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  both 
countries  would  be  mutually  benefited.  Our  truckers  are  seeking  new 
markets  for  their  early  vegetables.  A  carload  of  strawberries  was 
shipped  from  the  eastern  part  of  our  State  last  spring  to  Montreal.  The 
Canadian  Government  collected  about  75  cents  per  crate  specific  duty, 
which  was  a  serious  drawback  to  the  net  sales.  It  behooves  us  to 
develop  these  Canadian  markets,  and  if  your  committee  contemplates 
making  a  reciprocity  arrangement  with  said  Government,  do  not  over- 
look placing  strawberries  in  the  list. 

E.  McN.  Oarr. 

A  LITTLE   RETALIATION   RECOMMENDED. 

MiDDLETOWN,  Ind.,  January  11,  1897. 

Dear  Sir:  We  attach  letter  from  Messrs.  Nicola  Koechlin  &  Co, 

These  parties  were  formerly  good  customers  of  ours,  but  since  the 

repeal  of  reciprocity  and  enactment  by  France  of  their  jiresent  bounty 

tariff  we  have  not  sold  them  a  pouiul.    We  urge  you  to  give  us  a  sound, 
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broad,  and  firm  reciprocity  clause  in  revision  of  tlie  new  bill  and  we 
can  not  help  but  think  a  little  retaliation,  as  this  attached  letter  sug- 
gests, would  be  an  excellent  thing. 

J.  0.  Daniels  &  Co. 


The  Hague,  Holland,  December  — ,  1896. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  call  yonr  attention  to  the  unfair  way  in  whicli  French  mill- 
ers, who  get  an  export  bounty  from  their  Government,  are  competing  against  other 
countries  on  all  the  European  markets,  but  more  specially  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Scandinavia,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands. 

As  very  likely  some  changes  will  be  made  in  your  tariff  ere  long,  we  would  suggest 
that  United  States  millers  should  urge  their  Government  to  take  retaliatory  meas- 
ures against  France  by  raising  the  duty  on  French  goods  imported  in  the  United 
States  until  France  ceases  to  give  an  export  premium. 

The  amount  of  I'rench  flour  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  imported,  and  this  is,  of  course,  at 
the  expense  of  American  flour.  Scandinavia  and  Denmark  are  almost  entirely  in  the 
bands  of  French  importers. 

You  should  try  and  get  the  American  millers  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  aifairs  by  which  they  will  safeguard  their  own  interests  and 
oblige 

Yours,  truly,  Nicola  Koechlin  &  Co. 

[Letters  similar  to  the  above  were  received  from  many  other  millers 
throughout  the  country.] 

RECIPROCITY  BUILT  UP  BUSINESS. 

New  Yokk,  December  24, 1896, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

By  all  means  give  us  reciprocity.  I  have  been  a  Democrat  all  my 
lifetime,  but  was  determined  that  for  at  least  this  year  I  would  be  a 
full  Hedged  Eepublican,  as  I  saw  the  great  advantages  we  derived  when 
last  we  had  reciprocity  in  building  up  a  business  and  a  market  for  our 
products.  With  the  incoming  Democratic  Administration  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  reciprocity  our  trade  was  likewise  abolished,  and  England  again 
reaped  the  full  benetits.  Give  us  reciprocity  and  a  chance  to  compete 
with  the  markets  of  the  world  and  I  know  it  will  be  a  stepping  stone  to 
prosperity,  which  we  all  are  so  anxiously  looking  forward  to. 

L.  0.  Naisawald. 


THE  MILLERS  WANT  RECIPROCITY. 

Shelby,  Ohio,  December  24, 1896, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  directing  your  attention  to  the  need  of  greater 
foreign  markets  for  the  surplus  products  of  American-made  flour  and 
other  products  of  grain.  Under  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  reci- 
procity law  of  1890  the  milling  iiidustry  of  the  United  States  nearly 
doubled  its  capacity.  The  investment  of  capital  in  this  business  and 
the  annual  output  is  greater  by  many  millions  of  dollars  than  any  other 
industry  in  the  land,  while  back  of  it  lie  the  interests  of  a  great  share 
of  our  agricultural  classes  composing  18  per  cent  of  our  population. 
Under  most  favorable  circumstances  our  country  can  not  consume  over 
three-fourths  of  its  food  products.  The  balance  must  be  marketed 
abroad,  or,  remaining  at  home,  cause  loss  and  demoralization  to  all 
interested. 

T  n 132 
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It  has  been  my  duty  as  executive  officer  of  one  of  the  leading  millers' 
associations  of  this  country,  the  Winter  Wheat  Millers'  League,  to  give 
this  subject  careful  study.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  object  of  reciprocity 
legislation  should  be  to  find  more  markets  for  the  constantly  increasing 
volume  of  our  food  products  in  a  manner  that  would  not  endanger  a 
loss  of  revenue  nor  permit  the  admission  here  of  commodities  that 
would  seriously  compete  with  our  own  manufactures. 

A  reciprocity  law  should  not  be  narrow  in  its  scope.  It  should  make 
it  possible  for  designated  authority  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
treaties  with  such  countries  as  would  be  likely  to  be  large  consumers 
of  our  food  and  other  suri^lus  products.  It  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  open  our  markets  to  such  foreign  nations  as  would  not,  or  in  the 
nature  of  things  could  not,  ofi'er  us  something  in  return.  Why  should 
we  not  make  the  free  list  of  the  CTnited  States  available  only  to  such 
nations  as  would  treat  with  us  for  similar  concessions  in  our  behalf? 
We  want  coffee  from  Brazil,  but  why  should  we  not  make  its  admission 
here  free  of  duty  contingent  upon  the  admission  of  American  flour  and 
certain  other  products  into  Brazilian  ports. 

We  want  many  other  products  of  South  American  and  West  Indian 
countries  free  or  at  low  rates  of  duty  (strictly  in  line  with  Republican 
policy  in  this  respect),  needed  as  food,  or  commodities  used  in  certain 
stages  of  manufacturing,  but  why  not  make  their  favorable  admission 
contingent  upon  concessions  that  will  favor  better  markets  for  our 
surplus  flour  and  other  grain  products? 

So  we  need  many  of  the  products  of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  many  of  such  products  are  already  upon  our  free  lists  or  are 
likely  to  be  reckoned  at  low  rates  of  duty,  but  by  making  their  favor- 
able admission  here  contingent  upon  a  lowering  of  duties  now  imposed 
and  discriminations  now  exacted  upon  flour  and  food  products,  we  would 
open  the  markets  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  nations  of  the 
world  for  the  absorption  of  the  cumbersome  surplus  of  our  farmers  and 
millers,  that  weighs  so  heavily  on  the  milling  and  kindred  industries. 

Such  a  policy  as  above  outlined  could  not  impose  additional  burdens 
upon  our  laboring  people.  It  would  not  add  to  the  cost  of  our  manu- 
factured products,  nor  would  it  cause  a  loss  of  revenue.  It  would 
necessitate  j)rompt  measures  for  commercial  treaties,  but  these  once 
negotiated  would  result  in  the  needed  stimulation  to  agriculture  and 
would  bring  prosperity  to  the  milling  and  other  industries  dependent 
upon  our  farmers  for  their  raw  material. 

The  high  degree  to  which  the  art  of  flour  making  has  attained  in  the 
United  States  makes  it  possible  for  our  millers  to  produce  flour  far 
superior  in  quality  to  that  made  by  either  French  or  German  millers, 
and  if  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  our  flours  would  be  largely  marketed 
in  both  Germany  and  France.  These  two  countries  find  the  United 
States  their  best  customer,  covering  a  large  line  of  their  manufactured 
products,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  product  of  the  United  States  that  has 
obtained  a  foothold  in  either  nation. 

Why  not  make  our  tariff  laws  applying  to  their  products  strictly  along 
the  lines  of  reciprocity?  If  we  are  to  have  more  consumers  for  our 
food  products,  we  must  seek  for  countries  where  consumption  is  great- 
est, and  it  is  among  the  populous  nations  of  Europe  that  we  are  likely 
to  find  our  greatest  outlet.  This  can  not  be  accomi)lished  without  care- 
ful legislation  and  a  thoughtful,  broad  consideration  and  application  of 
the  principles  of  reciprocity. 

M.  H.  Davis, 
President  of  the  Winter  Wheat  Millers^  League. 
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Letters  indorsing  the  above  were  received  from  the  following:  The 
Orville  Milling  Company,  Orville,  Ohio;  the  Akron  Cereal  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio;  the  Goshen  Milling  Company,  Goshen,  Ind. ;  Lexington 
EoUer  Mills  Company,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  the  Maumee  Valley  Milling 
Company,  Defiance,  Ohio;  Lebanon  Star  Eoller  Mills,  Lebanon,  Ohio; 
Miles  &  Son,  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  the  Corkley  Milling  Company,  Lexington, 
Ohio;  Volunteer  Mills,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.;  W.  Z.  Kidder  &  Son,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. ;  the  Blish  Milling  Company,  Seymour,  Ind, ;  Ingleheart 
Bros.,  Evansville,  Ind. ;  W.  J.  Hargrave  &  Co.,  Booneville,  Ind. ;  Nep- 
ton  Milling  Company,  Nepton,  Ky.;  the  Hudnut  Company,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.;  the  Isaac  Harter  Company,  Fostoria,  Ohio;  Blanton  Milling 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  J.  C.  Dannels  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Ind. ; 
and  many  others. 


THE  ADMUNTSTEATTVE  CUSTOMS  ACT. 

THE  ROBERT  CLARKE  COMPANY,  OF  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  MAKES 

A  STATEMENT. 

Cincinnati,  December  18, 1896. 

Deae  Sir:  Now  that  the  tariff  laws  are  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  revision,  we  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an  item 
in  the  administrative  portion  of  the  law  which,  though  a  small  matter, 
seems  to  us  unjust  and  oppressive. 

Section  19  of  the  administrative  law  requires  the  invoice  of  goods  to 
include  "the  value  of  all  cartoons,  cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks,  and 
coverings  of  any  kind." 

Now,  in  our  case  the  boxes  containing  books  from  England  usually 
cost  us  8  shillings  each,  or  $2,  and  we  have  to  pay  25  per  cent  duty  on 
them — 50  cents — ^just  as  on  the  contents,  making  the  boxes,  which  are 
usually  worthless  to  us  by  the  time  they  get  here,  cost  us  $2.50  each. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  same  kind  of  packing  boxes  come  in  free  from 
Germany  or  France,  as  books  in  foreign  languages  are  free  of  duty. 

Now,  these  packing  cases  are  for  transportation  purposes  only,  and 
add  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  goods  contained,  but  on  paying  duty 
do  add,  and,  we  think,  unnecessarily,  to  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

Such  an  item  must  add  very  little  to  the  revenue  of  the  United  States, 
but  we  think  it  is  unjust  to  the  individual  importers,  and  we  trust  you 
will  make  an  eflbrt  to  have  that  portion  of  section  19  stricken  from  the 
law. 

The  Eobeet  Clabke  Co. 


WANT  RECEIPTS   GIVEN. 

New  York,  January  9, 1897, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

While  revising  the  tariff  we  trust  you  will  take  the  following  matter 
into  favorable  consideration:  Custom-house  brokers  here,  especially 
those  who  attend  to  the  entry  and  passing  of  goods  for  European  cus- 
tomers, are  frequently  called  upon  to  submit  receipts  for  duties  paid. 
Applications  for  such  receipts  have  so  far  been  refused  us  by  the 
cashier  of  the  New  York  custom-house  under  instructions  from  the  col- 
lector, who  claims  that  a  permit  for  the  goods  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
duty  has  been  paid.    Upon  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  we 
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were  informed  that  if  receipts  were  to  be  given  for  duty  that  may  have 
been  paid  it  would  entail  more  labor  upon  the  customs  officers. 

Every  merchant,  in  fact  every  individual  and  every  collector  of  cus- 
toms throughout  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  gives  receipts  for  moneys 
received.  Why,  then,  should  this  be  refused  by  our  collector  of  cus- 
toms? We  inclose  a  receipted  bill  in  duplicate  which  was  given  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  for  5.85  reichsmarks  ($1.40) 
duty  paid.  You  will  notice  to  what  trouble  they  have  gone  there  for 
so  small  an  amount.  We  inclose  another  receipt  for  duty  paid  at  Ham- 
burg on  one  cask  of  wine.  The  duty  amounts  to  21.00  reichsmarks.  We 
would  suggest  that  a  receipt  in  this  form  be  given  by  the  collector  of 
customs  here;  that  the  brokers  issue  the  receipts,  so  that  the  cashier 
at  the  custom-house  will  have  merely  to  sign  or  stamp  them. 

There  are  merchants  who  pay  duty  at  one  time  amounting  to  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000;  there  are  custom-house  brokers  who  must  necessarily 
leave  the  payment  of  duty  to  their  clerks,  who  have  frequently  been 
led  into  temptation  and  victimized  their  principals  by  embezzling  part 
of  the  sums  they  have  been  intrusted  with  for  payment  of  duty. 

It  is  true  that  the  goods  are  released  upon  payment  of  the  correct 
duty,  but  the  only  check  the  merchant  has  that  the  correct  duty  has 
been  paid  is  a  receipt,  which  should  be  submitted  to  him  signed  by  an 
official  of  the  custom  house. 

We  trust  you  will  embody  such  a  clause  in  the  next  tariff. 

O.  B.  ElCHARD  &  Co. 

ALCOHOL  AND  THE  DRAWBACK. 

WASHiNaTON,  D.  C,  December  38, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

As  the  representative  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceutical  i)roducts,  I  desire  to 
express  my  hearty  sympathy  with  the  movement  recently  inaugurated 
to  secure  from  the  Government  an  allowance  of  drawback  on  alcohol 
entering  into  medicinal  products  exi3orted.  Under  the  law  as  now 
framed,  providing  for  such  drawback,  it  is  an  impossibility  for  a  large 
firm  like  ours,  listing  thousands  of  difl'erent  pharmaceutical  products, 
to  bond  our  laboratory  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  the  same  laboratory 
we  would  manufacture  products  intended  for  domestic  use.  To  estab- 
lish a  new  plant,  in  order  to  separate  those  preparations  intended  for 
domestic  use  and  those  intended  for  export,  would  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  enormous  sum  of  money  which  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
therefrom  would  not  justify.  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  go  out  of  the 
United  States  for  alcohol  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for 
export. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  somewhat  remarkable  that  our  American 
distillers  should  be  so  discriminated  against  as  they  are  at  present. 

1  have  the  honor  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  provision  be  made  so  that 
our  manufacturers  using  alcohol  in  products  which  are  to  be  exported 
may  be  i^rivileged  to  use  the  domestic  article,  and  be  allowed  a  draw- 
back upon  such  alcohol  upon  the  furnishing  of  proper  proof  that  it  has 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  which  have  been  exported. 
This  will  also  overcome  at  once  the  possibility  of  confusion  where 
imported  alcohol  has  been  used,  and  where  products  made  up  from 
domestic  alcohol  are  standing  upon  the  shelves,  as  the  present  law 
requires  every  drop  of  imported  alcohol  to  be  traced. 
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I  can  not  but  believe  that  the  committee  will  promi)tly  see  the  justice 
of  such  a  provision  as  has  been  suggested,  and  with  the  earnest  hope 
of  their  doing  so,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Chas.  a.  Cotteeill, 
On  behalf  of  Parlce^  Davis  &  Co, 

A  CAST-IRON  RULE. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  section  4  the  order  to  appraise  at  the  rate  of  resemblance  is  a 
cast-iron  rule  that  takes  away  the  utility  of  appraiser  and  the  court. 
The  present  court  is  not  an  improvement  on  the  merchant  appraiser 
system,  which  should  be  restored.  At  present  it  only  earns  fees,  etc., 
for  lawyers. 

Hezekiah  King, 

Im;porter  for  fifty  years. 


SOUTHEBK   RESOURCES. 

LETTER  FROM  HON.  J.   C.   PRITCHARD,  A  SENATOR  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Marshall,  N.  C,  December  31, 1896, 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  can  not  reach  Washington  in  time  to 
appear  before  your  committee  at  the  hearings  given  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  different  tariff  schedules.  As  you  are  aware,  we  have  an 
unlimited  amount  of  undeveloped  wealth  in  the  South  and  our  people 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  our  only  hope  for  the  future  is  to  secure 
such  a  rate  of  protection  as  will  insure  the  development  of  our  resources. 

In  my  judgment  it  was  the  repeal  of  the  protective  tariff'  act  of  1890 
which  brought  about  the  general  derangement  of  our  business  affairs 
with  which  we  have  had  to  contend  for  quite  awhile,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  nothing  will  again  restore  prosperity  but  a  return  to  that  system 
under  which  we  enjoyed  such  great  prosperity  in  the  past.  In  con- 
clusion, permit  me  to  beg  your  committee  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  resources  of  the  South. 

J.  C.  Pritohaed. 


AMPLE  PROTECTIO:?^  ISTEEDED. 

A  WAGE-EARNER  ASKS  FOR  PROTECTION  IN  BEHALF  OF  LABOR. 

Williamstown,  Mass.,  December  28, 1896, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

Wliile  the  hearings  before  your  committee  will  be  mainly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  producers,  we  wage-earners  are  as  much  interested  in  producing 
the  things  that  we  consume  as  are  those  who  put  their  capital  and  time 
into  their  production,  so  we  respectfully  ask  you  to  consider  what  we 
say  from  the  standpoint  of  wage-earners.  Were  it  not  for  the  teachings 
of  socialistic  and  anarchistic  labor  leaders  and  political  demagogues 
very  few  wage-earners  would  vote  to  have  the  things  that  we  consume 
produced  in  foreign  countries. 
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It  seems  as  though  we  might  all  see  that  the  money  that  we  send  out 
of  the  country  for  things  that  we  can  i)roduce  here  is  taken  directly 
from  us  and  paid  to  producers  in  other  countries.  Manufacturers  and 
other  producers  may  get  along  with  low  duties,  but  wage  earners  can 
not ;  so  we  ask  you  to  place  your  duties  high  enough  to  protect  our  labor 
against  the  labor  of  Japan,  India,  and  China,  as  well  as  against  the 
labor  of  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

We  can  not,  your  committee  can  not,  at  present,  form  any  idea  of  the 
conditions  of  production  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  the  low- 
priced  labor  countries  like  India,  Japan,  and  China,  from  one  year  to 
another.  A  duty  that  will  protect  us  against  any  contingency  will  not 
aifect  the  cost  of  production  here,  except  as  home  competition  cheapens 
the  cost. 

There  is  no  danger  that  capital  will  get  too  much  remuneration  under 
a  really  protective  duty.     Home  competition  will  always  prevent  this. 

In  the  most  prosperous  year  that  this  country  ever  saw  for  producers, 
including  wage  earners,  profits  in  all  lines  were  close  but  generally 
constant,  and  labor  was  better  paid  and  more  steadily  employed  than 
ever  before. 

We  respectfully  ask  you  to  frame  the  new  tariff  with  the  idea  defi- 
nitely fixed  that  anything  that  we  import  which  we  can  produce  is  dear 
at  any  price,  while  anything  that  we  can  produce  at  home  is  cheap 
enough  at  what  it  costs.  This  api)lies  to  sugar  and  Japanese  rugs,  as 
weU  as  to  other  things.  Labor  must  be  defended  in  the  factory,  on  the 
farm,  in  the  mine,  and  in  the  forest. 

We  also  respectfully  ask  you  not  to  leave  any  loopholes  open  in  the 
new  tariff  through  fear  of  trusts.  Large  aggregates  of  capital  give  us 
cheap  production  coupled  with  good  wages.  We  are  not  worrying 
about  trusts  as  long  as  we  get  a  gallon  of  good  oil  put  into  our  house 
for  from  9  to  12  cents.  We  remember  that  when  capital  was  scarce  and 
laborcheap,  we  paid  $1.25  per  gallonfor  poor,  smoky  oil,  and  $5  for  a  com- 
plicated lamp  to  burn  it  in.  We  ask  you  not  to  let  the  benefits  of  really 
protective  duties  be  lost  through  what  is  called  reciprocity.  Admit 
free  anything  that  we  may  need  which  we  can  not  produce. 

Agricultural  products  are  exported  in  competition  with  like  products 
of  the  lowest  priced  labor  in  the  world,  and  their  exportation  is  not 
remunerative  to  American  producers.  There  is  a  demand  at  present 
for  reciprocal  trade  with  British  America.  We  do  not  know  that  any 
part  of  British  America  produces  anything  that  we  can  not  produce 
ourselves.  The  British  Provinces  contain  a  few  millions  of  poor  i^eople 
who  produce  lumber,  animals,  men,  and  women  for  the  American  mar- 
ket. We  are  more  than  70,000,000  of  wealthy  people.  They  ask  us  to 
"swap"  the  best  market  in  the  world  for  their  insignificant  one. 

The  McKinley  law  vastly  increased  the  home  market  for  agricultural 
products. 

A  really  protective  tariff,  which  will  protect  our  labor  in  all  lines  of 
production,  will  tend  to  equalize  manufactured  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  this  country,  and  then  we  shall  not  be  so  anxious  about  a  worth- 
less foreign  market  for  our  agricultural  products. 

There  are  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  a  great  many  people, 
particularly  among  wage  earners,  who,  from  the  false  teaching  and  lying 
of  political  and  labor  demagogues,  have  come  to  believe  that  protective 
duties  help  employers,  but  that  they  do  not  help  employees.  Directly 
the  opposite  of  this  is  nearer  the  truth,  and  we  want  to  have  it  conclu- 
sively proved.  If  during  the  next  ten  years  we  can  have  an  adequate 
defensive  tariff"  that  will  really  i)rotect  our  labor  and  capital  at  all 
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points,  we  hope  and  trust  that  the  principle  of  protection  will  be  amply- 
vindicated,  and  become  the  settled  policy  of  our  Government.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  new  tarift'  is  weak  all  along  the  line,  or  in  spots,  so 
that  home  labor  will  be  unemployed  while  we  import  the  things  that  we 
consume,  the  principle  of  protection  will  be  assailed  by  its  opponents 
and  proclaimed  a  failure,  our  policy  will  be  unsettled,  our  industries, 
agricultural  as  well  as  manufacturing,  will  suffer,  and  employment  will 
be  spasmodic  and  uncertain. 

Since  the  opponents  of  protection  have  been  in  power  they  have 
found  it  impossible  to  frame  a  revenue  bill  to  suit  themselves.  It  will 
be  useless  for  the  friends  of  protection  to  try  to  please  them.  Let  us 
be  rid  of  this  interminable  war  on  our  industries. 

We  wage  earners  have  only  one  thing  to  sell  and  that  is  our  labor. 
Foreign  competition  will  inevitably  level  the  price  of  this  one  commod- 
ity to  the  lowest  paid  labor  in  the  world. 

So  we  respectfully  ask  you  to  fight  the  battle  on  the  lines  of  ample 
protection,  whether  it  takes  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time. 

GEORaE  W.  Russell. 


SPECIFIC  DUTIES  BEST. 

STATEMENT   SUBMITTED  BY  JAMES  H.  BUTLER,  UNITED  STATES 
APPRAISER  AT  BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore,  November  30, 1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  an  intrusion  upon  your  time,  but  a  long  serv- 
ice, nineteen  years,  in  the  United  States  appraiser's  office  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  first  as  an  examiner  of  merchandise  and  afterwards  appointed  by 
President  Harrison  as  United  States  appraiser  of  the  port,  which  office 
I  now  hold,  leads  me  to  offer  to  you  whatever  by  experience  I  may  have 
acquired  as  valuable  in  my  study  of  the  tariff'  laws  during  this  period. 

I  have  become  convinced  that  whenever  a  specific  duty  can  be  applied 
to  any  imported  article,  that  duty  is  the  best,  because  with  an  ad  valorem 
tax  undervaluations  are  certain  to  occur,  placing  the  Government  at 
great  expense  to  expose  and  correct  the  same. 

All  articles  that  can  be  weighed,  measured,  counted,  or  gauged  should 
bear  such  a  duty.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  sugar.  The  present  rate 
is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  all  of  this  commodity  under  No.  16  Dutch 
standard,  above  that  color  one-eighth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  with  the 
addition  of  one- tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound  if  from  a  country  which  pays 
an  export  bounty. 

To  find  the  true  value  of  the  sugar  the  polariscope  has  been  called 
in,  and  although  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  two  experts  agree  when 
working  this  instrument,  it  has  been  accepted  as  the  basis  upon  which 
to  affix  the  true  value.  This  gives  rise  to  trouble  between  importers 
and  the  Government,  and  is  of  great  expense  to  the  Government,  a 
corps  of  men  being  required  to  manipulate  the  sugar  and  make  the 
requisite  tests. 

To  return  to  the  simple  color  test  and  a  specific  rate  of  duty  would 
avoid  this  confusion,  save  the  Government  expense,  and  secure  more 
duty.  A  specific  tax  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  upon  all  sugar  below  No. 
16  Dutch  standard,  and  the  tax  of  If  cents  per  pound  upon  all  sugar 
above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  would  accomplish  this,  and  would  afford 
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the  American  refineries  the  protection  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  au  amount  which  is  sufficient. 

It  is  only  right  to  state  that  the  sugar  trust  has  been,  and  is  now, 
very  much  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  a  specific  duty  on  sugar,  pre- 
ferring an  ad  valorem  one,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  if  the  change  be  made,  and  tlie  duty  upon  all  sugar  be 
put  upon  a  specific  basis  the  tax  will  be  collected  with  much  less  expense 
to  the  Government  and  the  revenue  will  be  largely  increased.  Besides, 
the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  will  be  relieved  from 
hearing  the  appeals  taken  from  the  decisions  made  under  the  polar- 
iscopic  tests,  which  now  constitute  fully  one-half  the  business  before 
that  body. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Government  a  spe- 
cific tax  will  be  substituted  for  the  ad  valorem  one  now  imposed  on  sugar. 
With  this  change  made,  and  a  tax  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  coffee,  and 
7  cents  per  pound  on  tea,  and  an  increase  of  internal-revenue  tax  of  $1 
per  keg  on  beer  the  Treasury  Department  would  have  all  the  money 
needed  to  carry  on  the  financial  operations  of  the  Government. 

James  H.  Butler, 

United  States  Appraiser, 

AD  VALOEEM  RATES  INIMICAL  TO  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  December  31, 1896. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

On  behalf  of  the  Wayne  Knitting  Mills,  full-fashioned  hosiery  mills, 
brought  to  this  country  under  the  protection  of  the  McKinley  bill  at 
an  outlay  of  $100,000  by  the  good  people  of  this  city,  I  desire  to  write 
you  asking  that  we  may  be  favored  in  every  way  that  is  consistent  with 
justice  to  American  labor  and  American  industries  with  such  protec- 
tion as  your  committee  may  feel  that  we  should  have  in  any  proposed 
tariff  legislation. 

We  suffered  quite  a  little  cut  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  but  our  most 
serious  complaint  is  against  the  ad  valorem  feature  of  the  bill,  which  is 
especially  inimical  to  American  manufactures.  Foreign  manufacturers 
are  shipping  largely  of  their  products  to  this  country  in  an  unfinished 
state,  and  invoicing  their  goods  at  valuations  very  much  below  the  cost 
of  production  on  the  other  side.  We  appeal  to  you  especially  for  a 
specific  duty,  and  sincerely  hope  that  we  may  have  the  same  in  the  new 
bill. 

0.  S.  Bash. 

DRIVEN  OUT  OF  BUSINESS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  4, 1897. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  the  formation  of  a  new  tariff,  allow  us  to  add  our  protest  against 
ad  valorem  duties.  We  contend  that  everything  that  can  be  measured 
ought  to  pay  a  specific  (square  yard)  duty.  We  were  in  the  importing 
business  for  some  twenty  years,  chiefly  in  housekeeping  linens  and  mus- 
lins, plain,  checked,  and  fancy;  and  from  the  time  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers opened  brancli  houses  in  New  York  City  our  business  began  to 
decline.  They  could  invoice  their  merchandise  at  such  ])rices  that  we 
found  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  tliem,  and  not  only  our- 
selves,  but  almost  every  native  Ameri-jau  importer  in  New  York  had  to 
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go  out  of  the  business.  With  specific  duties,  and  proper  care  that  the 
cases  contain  the  number  of  pieces,  and  the  pieces  truthfully  contain 
the  yards  the  invoices  call  for,  there  will  be  slight  opportunity  for  the 
&aud  which  exists  to-day,  and  which  we  think  is  of  large  proportions. 

EwiNG  Beos.  &  Co. 


EIGHT  OF  PREHENSIOir. 

Philadelphia,  January  11, 1897. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

In  view  of  stopping  undervaluation,  leading  to  extensive  frauds  on 
the  revenue,  by  which  the  dishonest  importer  gets  the  advantage  of  the 
honest  man,  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  to  the  new  tariff  law:  "The 
Government  custom  officers  have  the  right  of  prehension  of  all  goods 
declared  undervalue;  these  goods  will  be  sold  at  public  sale  thirty  days 
after  their  seizure.  The  importer  shall  receive  the  full  amount  of  his 
consulai"  invoice,  plus  10  per  cent." 

Edw.  E,  Joly. 

CONSIGNMENTS  AND  AD  VALOREM  DUTIES. 

Chicago,  December  30^  1896. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

In  visiting  the  several  cities  throughout  Germany  one's  attention  is 
especially  called  to  the  magnificent  estates  of  parties  who  were  for- 
merly in  the  importing  business  in  New  York  City.  Scores  and  scores 
of  such  instances  are  named  where  the  owners  were  residents  of  New 
York  but  a  few  years,  returning  to  the  old  country  to  enjoy  their  wealth 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  As  a  rule,  ten  or  fifteen  years  at  the 
most  has  been  the  limit  of  time  required  to  accomjilish  this  result. 
We  know  of  an  instance  where  the  founder  made  his  fortune  and 
returned  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  his  son  succeeding  him  for  the 
same  length  of  time  and  returning  likewise,  and  now  the  grandson  is 
pursuing  the  same  policy,  with  the  expectations  of  following  the  foot- 
steps of  his  predecessors.  This  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  foreign- 
ers, who  have  no  earthly  interest  in  this  country  other  than  to  make 
money,  regardless  of  the  method,  and  return  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  All  this  is  largely  done  at  the  expense  of  the  native  American 
importer,  whose  life,  money,  and  influence  is  at  the  call  of  the  Govern- 
ment. An  investigation  in  this  line  would  probably  be  one  of  the 
greatest  surprises  of  your  life.  This  system  will  continue  as  long  as 
consignments  and  ad  valorem  duties  are  in  vogue. 

Wilson  Bros. 
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VIEWS  OF  THE  AMEIIICAK  IRON  AND  STEEL  ASSOCIATION  RELA- 
TIVE TO  A  REVISION  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

(Presented  by  Mr.  James  W.  Swank.) 

Office  of  The  American  Iron 

AND  Steel,  Association, 

Philadelphia,  January  20,  1897, 
C0M3OTTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS: 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  respectfully  submits  to  your 
committee  its  views  upon  the  question  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  Its 
membership  comprises  all  the  leading  iron  and  steel  manufacturing 
firms  and  comj^anies  in  the  United  States.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
which  manufactures  iron  and  steel  in  any  form  is  represented  in  its  mem- 
bership. Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  changes  in 
tariff  legislation  which  we  believe  to  be  required  by  the  public  welfare 
we  invite  attention  to  a  summary  of  the  country's  tariff  history  down 
to  the  present  time. 

TARIFF  legislation  FROM  WASHINGTON  TO   CLEVELAND. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  the  principle  of  protection  to  home 
industry  was  fully  recognized.  Nearly  all  the  great  men  who  aided  in 
securing  our  political  independence  were  protectionists.  Washington, 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Franklin,  and  others  adA^ocated 
the  protective  policy  with  more  or  less  earnestness.  The  necessity  of 
securing  greatly  needed  protection  for  our  manufacturing  industries 
and  thereby  promoting  "the  general  welfare"  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1787,  which  established 
"a  more  perfect  Union"  than  had  existed  under  the  articles  of  Con- 
federation. 

The  first  petition  presented  to  the  First  Congress  in  March,  1789, 
before  Washington's  inauguration,  emanated  from  over  seven  hundred 
mechanics  and  other  citizens  of  "the  town  of  Baltimore,"  who  prayed 
that  Congress  would  render  the  country  "indei)endeut  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name"  by  imposing  protective  duties  on  foreign  manufactures. 
Other  petitions  of  like  character  were  presented  from  citizens  of  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  and  other  places.  Within  two 
days  after  the  Presidential  vote  was  counted  Mr.  Madison  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  a  bill  embodying  the  views  of  the 
petitioners.  That  bill  became  a  law;  it  was  our  first  protective 
tariff;  and  it  was  the  first  act  of  general  legislation  passed  under  the 
new  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  As  stated  in  its  preamble  it 
was  enacted  "for  the  su]>port  of  the  Government,  for  the  discharge  of 
the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  ajid  protection 
of  manufactures."  It  became  a  law,  by  the  signature  of  Washington, 
on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1789. 
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The  policy  of  protection  which  was  embodied  in  the  tariff  act  of  1789 
was  continued  in  subsequent  legislation.  On  December  5,  1791,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  presented  to  Congress  a 
plea  for  protection  to  American  industry  which  is  yet  regarded  as  the 
most  statesmanlike  paper  that  has  ever  emanated  from  the  Treasury 
Department.  Mr.  Blaine  says  that  "important  and  radical  additions 
to  the  revenue  system  promptly  followed  Mr.  Hamilton's  recommenda- 
tions. From  that  time  onward,  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
additional  tariff  laws  were  passed  by  each  succeeding  Congress,  modi- 
fying and  generally  increasing  the  rate  of  duties  first  imposed  and  add- 
ing many  new  articles  to  the  dutiable  list." 

Although  intended  to  be  fully  protective  of  our  infant  manufactures, 
the  early  tariff  acts  were  in  fact  only  slightly  so.  Duties  generally  did 
not  range  above  15  per  cent.  The  disparity  between  our  people  and 
those  of  Europe  in  capital  and  skill  and  other  resources  was  too  great 
to  be  overcome  by  the  low  duties  that  were  imposed.  England  supplied 
us  with  most  of  our  manufactured  goods,  and  to  repress  our  rising 
industries  she  offered  many  of  these  goods  at  unremunerative  prices. 
"An  immense  quantity  of  merchandise  was  introduced  into  the  country. 
English  goods  were  sold  at  lower  rates  in  our  maritime  cities  than  at 
Liverpool  or  London."  We  were  still  the  commercial  colony  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  addition  to  throwing  her  cheap  goods  upon  our  markets,  Great 
Britain  continued  the  policy  she  had  adopted  before  the  Eevolution  of 
imposing  severe  restrictions  upon  the  exportation  of  machines  and  tools 
used  in  manufactures  and  upon  the  emigration  of  her  skilled  workmen. 
Heavy  penalties  were  enforced  for  "the  enticing  of  artificers  or  work- 
men in  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures  out  of  the  Kingdom  and  the 
exportation  of  any  tools  used  in  these  branches  to  any  place  beyond  the 
seas."  Other  industries  were  dealt  with  in  like  manner.  The  exporta- 
tion of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woolen,  linen,  and  silk 
goods  was  prohibited  by  Great  Britain  in  acts  of  Parliament  that  were 
not  repealed  until  1845.  The  statutes  interfering  with  the  emigration 
of  artificers  were  not  wholly  repealed  until  1825. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  all  duties 
were  doubled,  with  the  twofold  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenues  and 
stimulating  manufactures.  This  legislation  remained  unaltered  until 
1816,  and  while  it  was  in  force  every  existing  industry  in  the  country 
was  quickened  into  new  life  and  many  new  industries  were  created. 
There  was,  indeed,  great  need  of  an  industrial  awakening.  "  The  war 
of  1812  found  us  without  manufactures  and  without  machinery.  Our 
people  were  without  the  means  of  producing  clothing  for  their  armies 
or  the  material  of  war."  But  in  1816  duties  were  generally  reduced, 
although  the  tariff  of  that  year  was  intended  to  afiord  ample  protec- 
tion. It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  it  was  in  this  very  year  that  Lord 
Brougham  declared  that  "  it  was  well  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  upon 
the  first  exportation,  in  order,  by  the  glut,  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  those 
rising  manufactures  in  the  United  States  which  the  war  has  forced  into 
existence  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  things." 

From  1816  to  1824  none  of  our  manufacturing  industries  were  suffi- 
ciently protected,  and  British  manufacturers  held  almost  complete  pos- 
session of  our  markets.  Again,  we  were  the  commercial  colony  of  Great 
Britain.  Inadequate  duties  favored  her  ambition,  but  she  had  other 
advantages  in  competing  with  our  infant  manufactures  besides  the 
encourngement  extended  to  her  by  our  timid  tariff  legislation.  In  May, 
1868,  The  League,  a  newspaper  published  in  New  York,  and  the  organ 
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at  that  time  of  American  free  traders,  speaking  of  British  manufactures 
from  1816  to  1824,  said  that  among  their  advantages  was  "  the  great 
advantage  of  being  already  established,  with  machinery  all  built,  trade 
all  regulated,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  superabundant  supply  of  labor, 
which  had  no  competing  opening,  and  which  could  therefore  be  had  for 
the  asking,  at  the  lowest  wages  on  which  people  could  live." 

The  period  intervening  between  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  year  1821  is  frequently  referred  to  as  "the  era  of  good 
feeling"  in  our  political  history,  but  it  was  an  era  of  discouragement 
and  disaster  in  our  industrial  history.  The  unchecked  importation  of 
foreign  goods  was  the  main  cause  of  the  industrial  depression  and  finan- 
cial ruin  which  marked  that  gloomy  period.  In  Bishop's  History  of 
American  Manufactures  we  find  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  condition 
of  the  country  in  1819  and  the  immediately  subsequent  years.  This 
excellent  authority  says  that  "  a  general  paralysis  now  fell  upon  all 
branches  of  industry.  The  distress  became  more  general  and  severe 
than  had  ever  been  known,  and  but  little  alleviation  was  experienced 
for  several  years  to  come." 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1824,  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  the 
effect  of  the  tariff  of  1816  upon  the  manufactures  of  the  country  was 
stated  as  follows  by  Mr.  Tod,  of  Pennsylvania:  "The  tariff  of  1816  had 
been  inadequate.  Under  it  the  newly  erected  manufactures  of  earthen- 
ware had  been  the  first  to  disappear.  They  and  their  workmen  were 
no  more  talked  of  than  if  they  had  never  existed.  In  the  same  way 
went  the  most  of  our  glass  factories,  our  manufactures  of  white  and 
black  lead,  our  woolens,  our  hemp."  "Domestic  iron,"  he  said,  "had 
lingered  a  while  longer,  and  still  held  a  feeble  existence,  dwindling  every 
year,  and  gradually  sinking  under  foreign  importations.  All  the  devas- 
tations and  losses  of  the  war  had  been  nothing  compared  with  the 
devastations  and  losses  of  manufacturing  capital  under  the  tariff  of 
1816." 

On  the  28th  of  February,  in  the  same  year,  James  Buchanan,  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  thus  alluded  to  the  pros- 
trated condition  of  the  iron  industry  in  those  eastern  districts  of  his 
State  which  were  open  to  foreign  competition:  "Although  that  portion 
of  Pennsylvania  abounds  with  ore,  with  wood,  and  with  water  power, 
yet  its  manufactories  generally  have  sunk  into  ruin  and  exist  only  as 
standing  monuments  of  the  false  policy  of  the  Government.  The 
manufacturers  and  their  laborers  have  both  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment and  the  neighboring  farmer  is  without  a  market."  It  was  in  this 
year  that  General  Jackson  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to  Dr.  Coleman, 
advocating  the  continuance  and  enlargement  of  the  protective  policy. 

In  a  memorable  speech  in  the  Senate  in  1832  Henry  Clay  thus  char- 
acterized the  period  between  1816  and  1824:  "If  I  were  to  select  any 
term  of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution 
which  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  widespread  dismay  and  desolation, 
it  would  be  exactly  that  term  of  seven  years  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  the  tariff  of  1824." 

The  tariff"  of  1824  gave  a  new  impetus  to  enterprise  and  greatly  pro- 
moted the  general  prosperity.  It  was  the  first  thoroughly  protective 
tariff  enacted  by  Congress  in  a  time  of  peace.  In  1828  the  duties  on 
iron  and  steel,  carpets,  blankets,  other  woolen  goods,  edged  tools, 
hemp,  flax,  and  many  other  articles  were  still  further  increased.  The 
legislature  of  ISTew  York  this  year,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, passed 
resolutions  recommending  iron  to  the  protection  of  Congress. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828  are  stated  in  the 
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following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  already  quoted :  "  If  the 
term  of  seven  years  were  to  be  selected  of  the  greatest  i)rosperity 
which  this  people  have  enjoyed  since  the  establishmentof  their  present 
Constitution  it  would  be  exactly  that  period  of  seven  years  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1824.  This  transformation 
of  the  condition  of  the  country  from  gloom  and  distress  to  brightness 
and  prosperity  has  been  mainly  the  work  of  American  legislation  fos- 
tering American  industry,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  controlled  by 
foreigTi  legislation  cherishing  foreign  industry." 

The  tariff  act  of  1832  made  some  changes  in  duties,  but  its  general 
purpose  was  to  reafiBrm  the  policy  of  protection  in  the  most  jjositive 
terms.  In  discussing  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  Mr. 
Crawford  and  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  bore  additional  testimony 
to  the  good  results  which  had  followed  the  passage  of  the  acts  of  1824 
and  1828.  Mr,  Crawford  said :  "  Manufactories  have  sj)rung  up  through- 
out the  country,  not  in  one  town,  not  in  one  district,  but  everywhere, 
and,  like  the  dews  and  rains  and  sunshine  from  heaven,  stimulating 
everything  and  furnishing  food  for  everybody."  Mr.  Stewart  said  that 
the  country  "had  risen  to  its  present  high  and  palmy  state  of  pros- 
perity" under  the  protective  system — *'a  system  which  has  vindicated 
its  adoption  by  all  its  fruits."  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  also  said: 
"The  act  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  American  policy  infused 
the  vital  principle  into  the  drooping,  disheartened  spirit  of  all  laborers. 
It  restored  a  discontented  community  to  tranquillity,  and  caused  peace 
and  happiness  to  pervade  this  widespread  country." 

But,  in  1833,  influenced  purely  by  political  considerations  growing 
out  of  Southern  hostility  to  the  protective  policy,  Congress  exchanged 
this  policy  for  one  which  provided  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties  on 
manufactures,  to  continue  until  1842,  after  which  year  they  should  be 
succeeded  by  a  uniform  duty  of  20  per  cent.  The  tariff  of  1833  is  known 
as  the  Henry  Clay  compromise  tariff.  Henry  Clay  once  told  a  Penn- 
sylvania iron  manufacturer,  who  is  still  living,  that  the  tariff  of  1833  was 
"a  mistake."  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
protective  duties  which  was  provided  for  in  the  tariff  of  1833  did  not 
very  greatly  differ  in  one  particular  from  the  provision  in  the  act  of 
Union  of  1801  abolishing  Irish  independence,  which  decreed  that  all 
protective  duties  on  Irish  manufactures  should  finally  cease  at  the  end 
of  certain  specified  years  in  the  near  future. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  the  tariff  of  1833  culminated  in  1837 
in  one  of  the  severest  financial  panics  in  our  history,  and  the  five  years 
immediately  following  that  event  were  indeed  hard  times  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  workinginan.  The  reader  of  advanced  years  will  remem- 
ber that  in  those  years  the  farmer  sold  his  corn  and  apples  and  potatoes 
for  12J  cents  a  bushel,  and  that  a  cow  and  a  calf  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  would  bring  only  $7  or  $8.  Agricultural  products  were  rarely 
exchanged  for  cash,  but  were  taken  to  the  stores  and  exchanged  for 
English  axes,  hatchets,  saws,  calicoes,  and  other  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture,  for  which  exorbitant  prices  were  charged.  Domestic 
manufacturers  had  very  generally  put  out  their  fires,  and  their  foreign 
competitors  again  possessed  the  American  market.  Labor  was  nowhere 
in  demand.  It  was  a  period  of  complete  prostration  and  widespread 
disaster. 

The  tariff  of  1842  again  placed  the  policy  of  protection  in  the  ascend- 
ant,  and  while  it  lasted  business  revived  and  the  country  prospered. 
In  184G  duties  were  again  reduced  by  a  tariff  act  framed  by  Eobert  J. 
Walker,  President  Polk's  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy.    Mr.  Polk  had 
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been  elected  to  the  Presidency  in  1844  upon  the  deceptive  plea  that  he 
"was  as  good  a  tariff  man  as  Henry  Clay."  Pennsylvania  was  carried 
for  him  with  the  shibboleth,  "Polk,  Dallas,  and  Shunk,  and  the  tariff 
of  1842."  Notwithstanding  the  ameliorating  effects  produced  by  the 
Irish  famine,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  the  Crimean  war, 
the  country  did  not  prosper  under  the  tariff"  of  1846.  Agriculture 
flourished  only  while  the  Irish  famine  and  the  Crimean  war  lasted,  and 
the  gold  of  California  was  exported  to  pay  for  the  products  of  European 
workshops.  Our  iron  industry,  which  had  been  greatly  stimulated 
under  the  tariff  of  1842,  met  with  disastrous  reverses.  The  tariff*  of 
1846  was  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  The  prevailing  rate  was  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

With  a  strange  fatuity  Congress  adopted,  in  1857,  still  further  modifi- 
cations of  the  tariff'  in  the  interest  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  the 
panic  of  that  year  was  one  of  the  consequences.  The  legislation  of  1857 
is  known  as  the  James  Guthrie  tariff".  The  prevailing  rate  was  24  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  years  1857, 1858, 1859,  and  1860  were  four  of  the 
most  discouraging  years  in  our  industrial  history.  The  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  also  suffered,  and  the  Government  was  compelled  in  a 
time  of  peace  to  borrow  money  to  meet  its  ordinary  expenses. 

So  prostrated  had  the  country  become  in  consequence  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  1846  and  1857  that  a  return  to  the  policy  of  generous  protection 
was  rendered  absolutely  necessary,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  the 
passage  in  1861  of  the  Morrill  tariff  bill.  This  bill  was  not  a  war  meas- 
ure, as  might  be  erroneously  inferred  from  its  date.  It  was  reported  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  12,  1860,  and  passed  that  body 
ou  May  10.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  February  27,  1861,  and  was 
approved  by  President  Buchanan  on  March  2.  It  took  effect  on  April  1. 
The  new  tariff'  formed  the  first  in  an  unbroken  series  of  protective  tariff 
acts  extending  over  a  long  period  and  ending  with  the  McKinley 
tariff"  of  1890.  To  the  wisdom  which  inspired  and  maintained  these 
enactments  do  we  owe  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  the  country  from  1861 
to  1893 — prosperity  achieved  despite  the  destruction  occasioned  by  a 
great  civil  war,  and  despite  the  hardships  attending  the  shrinkage  of 
values  and  the  checking  of  enterprise  which  followed  the  Jay  Cooke 
panic  of  1873. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  there  was  inserted  in  the  platform  of 
the  Republican  party,  in  1860,  a  plank  approving  the  protective  policy, 
and  this  indorsement  of  that  policy  aided  greatly  in  securing  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's election  to  the  Presidency  in  that  year.  It  secured  to  him  the 
electoral  vote  of  Pennsylvania. 

Soon  after  the  second  accession  of  Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  Presidency 
in  1893  there  ensued  a  great  panic,  followed  by  a  great  depression  in 
all  industrial  enterprises,  caused  chiefly  by  the  general  expectation  that 
the  tariff"  would  again  be  revised  in  the  interest  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers, both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government 
having  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  advocates  of  a  tariff"  for  reve- 
nue only.  This  expected  revision  happened  in  1894,  when  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill,  which  was  modeled  after  the  Robert  J.  Walker  tariff  of  1846, 
became  a  law.  This  tariff"  is  still  in  force,  and  there  has  not  been  any  gen- 
eral revival  of  the  country's  prosperity  at  any  time  since  its  enactment. 

PROSPERITY  WAITS  UPON  TARIFF  LEGISLATION. 

The  depressed  condition  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  United  States 
since-the  beginning  of  1893  need  not  here  be  described  in  detail.    The 
strain  upon  the  financial  resources  of  individuals  and  corjiorations  and 
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upon  the  patienee  of  tlie  whole  people  has  been  very  great.  The  depres- 
sion was,  however,  more  severely  felt  in  1890  than  in  1895,  and  it  may 
be  added  that  the  year  1897  opens  with  no  other  promise  of  improvement 
than  that  which  results  from  the  hope  of  early  tariff  legislation  that 
will  adequately  protect  the  industries  of  the  country  and  supply  the 
Government  with  needed  revenue.  If  this  hope  were  now  talien  away 
the  depression  would  undoubtedly  continue,  and  might  increase  in 
severity.  With  this  hope  realized,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
the  country  should  not  at  once  enter  upon  an  era  of  bounding  prosperity. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  legislation  which,  in 
our  opinion,  is  needed  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  country,  we  ask  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  other  countries  of  industrial  and  commercial 
importance  have  already  recovered  in  a  large  degree  from  the  depres- 
sion which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  them  for  several  years  after  the 
Baring  panic  of  1890.  The  year  1896  was  to  most  of  these  countries  a 
year  of  prosperity.  The  London  Economist  for  January  2,  1897,  says 
that  "the  industrial  revival  which  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of  1895 
has  been  maintained  in  most  directions  during  the  past  year."  Con- 
cerning the  British  pig  iron  trade  it  says  that  a  distinctly  higher  level 
of  prices  had  been  maintained  during  the  last  three  months  of  1896, 
and  wuth  regard  to  finished  products  of  iron  and  steel  it  says  that 
"throughout  the  year  the  demand  for  makers'  iron  of  all  kinds  and  for 
railroad  material  has  continued  very  active,  and  in  most  districts  the 
prices  quoted  for  leading  local  specialties  are  better  than  have  been 
obtained  for  some  years  past."  The  Birmingham  Iron  Trade  Circular 
for  January  2,  1897,  shows  that  Cleveland  pig  iron  advanced  in  1896 
from  36s.  9d.  per  ton  to  40s.  6d.,  and  that  hematite  pig  iron  advanced 
from  45s.  i^er  ton  to  50s.  The  London  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Eeview  for 
January  1,  1897,  says  that  "the  steel  trade  is  brisk"  and  that  "ship- 
building is  very  busy."  In  Germany  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  1896 
was  much  larger  than  in  any  previous  year  of  its  history.  Other  con- 
tinental countries  have  shown  great  industrial  activity  in  1896,  with 
improving  prices,  while  all  Europe  was  practically  free  from  financial 
disturbance  in  that  year. 

If  countries  which  lack  our  natural  resources  and  industrial  advan- 
tages can  so  fully  recover  from  financial  and  industrial  dejjression  why 
should  not  this  country  just  as  completely  emerge  from  its  long  night 
of  disaster  if  the  supply  of  its  own  magnificent  markets  be  secured  to 
its  own  people? 

THE  TARIFF  LEGISLATION   THAT   IS  NEEDED. 

The  threat  of  tariff  revision  on  lines  hostile  to  the  protective  policy, 
and  the  realization  of  this  threat  in  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  act  of 
August  28,  1894,  having  i^roduced  only  disastrous  consequences  it 
would  seem  that,  with  these  results  still  only  too  painfully  manifest, 
and  with  the  experience  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  previous 
tariff  legislation  as  an  additional  guide,  but  one  course  is  now  open  to 
those  whose  high  honor  it  is  to  make  the  country's  laws,  namely,  to 
restore  in  full  the  protective  policy.  But  how  shall  this  be  done? 
Shall  duties  be  placed  as  high  as  they  were  in  the  tariff  of  1890,  under 
which  the  country  prospered  as  it  never  prospered  before,  or  shall 
they  be  reduced  below  the  rates  in  that  tariff? 

It  may  be  frankly  stated  that  the  great  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  last  few  years  in  this  country  in  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing methods,  and  the  great  cheapening  of  transportation  that  has 
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taken  place,  have  permanently  reduced  the  cost  of  many  mineral  and 
manufactured  products  so  that  in  many  industries  the  same  measure 
of  protection  that  was  required  as  late  as  18;M)  is  no  longer  necessary. 
In  other  industries,  particularly  those  which  largely  employ  hand 
labor,  theprotecive  duties  of  1890  are  just  as  necessary  to  insure  pros- 
perity to  tliese  industries  now  as  they  were  then.  The  relation  of  one 
industry  to  another  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as,  for  instance,  the 
relation  of  the  raw  and  crude  materials  to  finish  products  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industries.  To  properly  harmonize  the  different  elements  of 
production  in  many  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country  is  a  matter 
of  great  delicacy.  The  relation  of  one  section  of  the  country  to  other 
sections  must  also  be  considered. 

While  it  is  true,  however,  that  a  reduction  which  will  surely  be  per- 
manent has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  production  in  many  industries  of 
our  own  country,  most  of  our  industries  having,  indeed,  passed  their 
inftxntile  stages  of  development,  it  is  also  true  that  when  values  are  as 
low  in  this  country  as  they  are  today — lower  in  many  instances  than 
they  have  ever  been  before — there  is  great  danger  that  duties  will  be 
made  too  low  to  insure  protection  that  will  be  continuous  when  pros- 
perity returns  and  values  rise.  With  restored  prosperity  the  wages  of 
labor  will  of  course  be  increased  and  other  elements  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion will  be  enhanced,  so  that  a  general  rise  in  values  will  be  inevitable. 
We  ask  that  full  weight  be  given  to  this  consideration  when  the  rates 
in  the  various  schedules  of  the  proposed  new  tariff  are  adjusted,  so  that 
when  values  again  rise  in  this  country  they  shall  not  operate  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  foreign  competition  in  our  own  markets,  with  a  serious  reaction 
sure  to  follow.  Tariff"  leg^islation  should  not  be  so  shaped  as  to  keep 
wages  and  i)rices  down  to  their  present  low  level,  with  their  daily 
accompaniment  of  financial  failures,  or  to  precipitate  them  again  to 
this  level  after  better  wages  and  prices  have  prevailed  for  a  brief  time. 
The  country  sorely  needs  a  tariff"  that  will  give  some  hope  of  permanent 
prosperity  and  that  will  itself  i^romise  to  be  permanent. 

There  are  three  elements  in  the  cost  of  production  in  our  leading 
manufacturing  industries  which  should  never  be  overlooked.  The 
wages  of  labor  are  higher  than  in  other  countries,  the  lines  of  railroad 
and  water  communication  between  the  sources  of  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  the  places  at  which  they  are  converted  into  finished  products 
are  longer,  and  the  interest  on  borrowed  capital  is  greater. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  country  now  greatly  needs  a  tariff  for  revenue 
as  well  as  a  tariff"  for  protection,  and  that  duties  which  would  be  thor- 
oughly protective  would  not  afford  much  revenue.  We  readily  grant 
that  ]>rotection  has  so  built  up  American  industries  that  there  is  no 
longer  the  wide  gap  which  formerly  existed  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  many  of  these  industries  and  the  cost  in  other  countries,  so 
that  duties  which  would  once  have  been  too  low  to  be  protective  would 
now  be  prohibitory.  This  condition  of  extraordinary  development  is 
not,  however,  true  of  all  ourindnstries,our  sugar  industry,  for  instance, 
greatly  needing  to  day  the  most  liberal  protection,  while  high  duties  on 
sugar  would  supply  a  large  revenue.  Nor  is  it  true  that  protective 
duties  would  operate  against  the  collection  of  sufficient  revenue.  By 
adding  to  the  general  prosperty  they  would  enable  our  people  to  buy 
the  luxuries  of  other  countries,  which  should  always  be  subject  to  high 
duties,  and  they  would  also  enable  them  to  import  many  articles  which 
are  not  produced  at  home,  or,  like  sugar,  are  produced  in  limited  quan- 
tities. Furthermore,  the  imposition  of  duties  that  will  be  thoroughly 
protective  of  industries  that  are  in  need  of  protection  does  not  prevent 
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the  imposition  of  duties  for  revenue  only  on  many  articles  other  than 
luxuries,  which  would  be  cheerfully  paid  by  a  prosperous  people,  nor 
do  protective  duties  prevent  the  raising  of  a  large  amount  of  revenue 
from  internal  taxes. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  most  pressing  reason  for  a  general  revision 
of  the  tariff  to-day  is  the  need  of  adequate  protection  to  American  indus- 
tries, and  next  to  this  reason,  and  in  complete  harmony  with  it,  is  the 
need  of  increased  revenue.  Wbile  there  may  be  ample  revenue  with- 
out ample  protection,  there  can  not  be  general  prosperity,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  the  country  fullyproves. 

We  hope  that  so  far  as  possible  specific  duties  will  be  imposed  in 
I)reference  to  ad  valorem  duties.  The  exi)erience  of  Government  officials 
in  the  administration  of  the  x)reseut  tariff  law,  which  contains  many  ad 
valorem  rates,  confirms  all  previous  experience  concerning  the  ease  with 
which  the  i^ayment  of  ad  valorem  duties  may  be  largely  evaded  by  the 
use  of  false  invoices.  The  Government  is  thus  annually  defrauded  out 
of  millions  of  revenue,  and  duties  that  nominally  protect  American  pro- 
ducers utterly  fail  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  If  the  ad  valorem  rates 
of  duty  in  the  present  tariff"  had  been  honestly  paid  the  Treasury  deficit 
would  have  been  very  much  less  than  it  has  been. 

TRUSTS,   SYNDICATES,  AND  MONOPOLIES. 

The  argument  is  sometimes  advanced  that  because  trusts  and  other 
combinations  of  capital  have  been  formed  in  this  country  in  connection 
with  industries  which  have  been  built  up  by  protective  duties  the  pro- 
tective policy  is  therefore  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare  and  protection 
should  be  withdrawn  from  every  industry  which  is  identified  with  these 
combinations.  But  those  who  give  expression  to  this  argument  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  combinations  for  the  regulation  of  trade, 
especially  in  i)eriods  of  depression,  are  not  confined  to  this  country  and 
did  not  even  originate  with  any  American  industry. 

Trusts  have  long  existed  in  free-trade  England,  even  a  coffin  trust 
forming  one  of  the  features  of  English  manufacturing  enterprise  not 
many  years  ago.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  organized  a  steel-rail  trust 
which  embraced  the  steel-rail  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
several  continental  countries.  On  February  15,  1896,  the  London 
Ironmonger  announced  the  organization  of  another  steel-rail  trust,  its 
operations  to  be  restricted  to  the  steel-rail  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain,  one  of  its  features  being  that  "  there  is  to  be  no  underselling." 
The  London  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Heview  says  that  this  trust  was 
organized  in  October,  1895.  The  Ironmonger  says  that  "  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  at  this  juncture  there  are  ten  home  steel  works  producing 
rails,  as  against  seventeen  or  eighteen  formerly  combining,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  smaller  'ring' will  be  more  easily  managed."  In  a 
subsequent  issue  the  same  authority  stated  that  "all  the  principal  Brit- 
ish concerns  are  in  the  '  ring,'  so  that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  the  smaller 
mills  to  run  against  it  with  good  results  to  themselves."  Prices  of 
English  steel  rails  were  remarkably  uniform  after  October,  1895,  and 
all  through  1896,  averaging  above  £4  10s.  per  ton.  Early  in  1895  the 
Sheffield  Telegraph  published  the  draft  of  a  scheme  proposing  that  two 
hundred  iron  firms  of  South  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  Staf- 
fordshire, Worcester,  and  Shropshire  should  form  an  organization  to 
be  known  as  the  Midland  Iron  Trade  Association,  which  would  regulate 
the  prices  of  all  classes  of  manufactured  iron. 

Early  in  1896  it  was  announced  that  23  makers  of  structural  iron 
and  steel  in  France  had  just  completed  a  "pool,"  an  agreement  having 
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been  reached  by  which  each  of  the  works  represented  was  allotted  a 
specified  tonnage,  and  all  sales  were  to  be  made  by  a  new  company, 
to  be  styled  Le  Comptoir  General  des  Poutrelles,  with  headquarters  at 
Paris.  Near  the  close  of  1896  it  was  stated  by  a  writer  in  a  French 
newspaper  that  the  "pool"  had  put  up  the  price  of  beams  and  col- 
umns "from  12  francs  to  17  francs  50  centimes  per  double  hundred- 
vreight  if  sold  for  France  or  the  French  colonies.  As,  however,  the 
home  and  colonial  consumption  is  not  sufficient  for  all  the  production, 
the  syndicate  sells  for  foreign  countries  at  12  francs  50  centimes." 
Early  in  189G  it  was  also  announced  that  "the  syndicate  of  sheet  and 
plate  makers  in  France  has  been  renewed  for  another  period  of  five 
years,  and  its  operations  are  to  be  extended.  So  far  it  has  controlled 
the  sale  of  sheets  and  plates  in  France  and  the  colonies,  but  henceforth 
it  is  to  regulate  prices  for  export.  Its  operation  has  given  every  satis- 
faction to  the  members  of  the  syndicate." 

Trusts  and  syndicates  are  a  common  incident  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  continental  coantries,  and  one  of  the  functions  of  some  of  these 
trusts  has  been  the  regulation  of  the  prices  at  which  surplus  stocks 
should  be  exported  to  foreign  markets,  which,  under  such  conditions, 
have  been  well  named  "  slaughter  markets." 

Nor  are  the  trusts  and  syndicates  which  have  been  created  in  our  own 
country  confined  to  protected  industries.  Whether  crude  and  refined 
petroleum  are  dutiable  or  free  of  duty  appears  to  make  no  difference 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  so  called.  Anthracite  coal  has  been  in  the 
free  list  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  anthracite  coal  com- 
binations, to  restrict  production  and  regulate  prices,  have  existed  so 
long  that  they  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  sugar  trust, 
so  called,  has  been  subject  to  widely  varying  rates  of  duty  in  the  last 
few  years,  but  none  of  these  rates  appear  to  have  threatened  its  con- 
tinuous existence. 

Whether  trusts  and  syndicates  are  injurious  to  the  public  welfare  or 
not  is  a  subject  for  discussion  elsewhere.  We  allude  to  them  here  solely 
because  they  have  been  unjustly  charged  to  the  protective  policy.  The 
present  tarifi"  for  revenue  only  has  not  discouraged  the  formation  of 
trusts  and  syndicates,  nor  brought  to  an  end  any  of  those  which  had 
previously  existed. 

Nor  are  the  great  monopolies  of  this  country  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
protective  policy,  except  so  far  as  they  share  in  the  general  prosperity. 
The  express  companies,  the  telegraph  companies,  the  sleeping-car 
companies,  the  railroad  companies  themselves,  including  the  electric 
and  street-car  companies,  the  gas  and  electric-light  companies  in  towns 
and  cities,  and  every  other  aggregation  of  capital  to  which  exclusive 
privileges  are  granted  or  secured  by  legislation  are  in  their  very  nature 
monopolies;  but  none  of  these  we  have  specifically  mentioned  are  in 
any  way  protected  by  tariff  duties.  The  only  manufacturing  monopoly 
in  the  supply  of  American  markets  that  we  have  ever  known  to  be 
properly  chargeable  to  our  tariff  legislation  was  the  Welsh  tin-plate 
monopoly,  now  happily  ended,  which  for  decade  after  decade  absolutely 
controlled  the  supply  of  tin  plates  to  the  people  of  our  country;  but 
that  was  a  foreign  monopoly  and  not  a  creation  of  our  protective  policy. 
It  was  the  protective  tariff  of  1890  which  brought  it  to  an  end. 

DUTIES  ON  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

We  ask  for  the  imposition  of  duties  on  iron  and  steel  and  the  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel  that  will  protect  our  iron  and  steel  industries 
from  foreign  competition,  especially  when  foreign  prices  are  greatly 
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dej)ressed,  but  no  duties  for  the  protection  of  these  industries  that 
might  be  named  could  make  them  jirosperous  unless  all  the  other  indus- 
tries of  the  country  were  also  adequately  protected.  Iron  and  steel 
can  not  be  sold  in  large  quantities  or  at  remunerative  prices  to  an  impov- 
erished people.  We  are,  therefore,  just  as  much  interested  in  the  impo- 
sition of  protective  duties  on  wool  and  woolen  goods,  cotton  and  silk 
fabrics,  pottery  and  glassware,  coal  and  lumber,  agricultural  products, 
and  other  fruits  of  American  industry  as  in  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  we  express  only  a  well  known  truth  when  we  add 
that  our  iron  and  steel  industries  are  so  vast  in  extent  and  so  varied  in 
character  that  other  domestic  industries  can  not  be  prosperous  if  they 
are  not.  The  maguitude  and  imi)ortance  of  these  industries  are  shown 
in  the  following  summary  of  the  statistics  of  iron  and  steel  for  the 
census  year  1890: 

The  whole  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  the  production  of 
pig  iron,  the  production  of  crude  steel,  the  rolling  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  the  production  of  iron  blooms  andbillets  in  the  United  States  in 
the  census  year  1800  was  719;  the  capital  invested  was  $414,014,844; 
the  number  of  employees  was  175,50(5;  the  amount  of  wages  paid  was 
$95,736,192,  and  the  miscellaneous  expenses  amounted  to  $18,214,948; 
the  cost  of  materials  used  was  $327,272,845;  and  the  value  of  all  prod- 
ucts was  $478,687,519.  The  capital  invested  and  the  wages  paid  in  the 
above-mentioned  iron  and  steel  industries  in  the  census  year  1890  were 
greater  than  in  any  other  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country,  and 
the  value  of  the  products  was  also  greater. 

An  enumeration  in  1890  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  of  the  United 
States  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  are  embraced  in  the  above 
census  statistics  showed  that  in  that  year  blast  furnaces  were  located 
in  24  States,  Bessemer-steel  works  in  14  States,  open-hearth  steel  works 
in  16  States,  crucible- steel  works  in  13  States,  and  rolling  mills  in  30 
States.  In  the  census  year  1890  not  one  tin-plate  works  in  the  United 
States  was  enumerated,  but  in  January,  1896,  there  were  69  tin-plate 
works,  located  in  12  States. 

The  census  statistics  given  above  do  not  include  the  operation  of  our 
iron-ore  mines,  which  are  an  essential  j)art  of  our  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries, and  which  in  the  calendar  year  1889  employed  $109,766,199  of 
capital  and  38,227  workmen  and  paid  $14,409,151  in  wages.  Nor  do 
they  include  the  capital  invested  and  the  wages  paid  in  the  produqtion 
of  coal  and  the  manufacture  of  coke  for  use  at  our  iron  and  steel  works, 
or  in  the  transportation  of  the  raw  materials  and  finished  products  of 
our  iron  and  steel  industries.  Nor  do  they  include  any  particulars  of 
the  foundries  and  machine  shops  of  the  country,  the  locomotive  works, 
car-building  and  car-wheel  works,  and  many  other  industries,  large 
and  small,  which  convert  iron  and  steel  in  crude  forms  into  finished 
products. 

In  tabulated  statements  which  are  appended  to  this  letter  the  growth 
of  our  iron  and  steel  industries  during  a  long  series  of  years  will  be 
found  fully  set  forth;  also  the  prices  at  which  leading  articles  of  iron 
and  steel  have  been  sold.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  these  statis- 
tics that  our  iron  and  steel  industries  made  but  slow  progress  until 
after  1861,  in  which  year  the  protective  i)olicy  was  so  firmly  established 
as  the  true  economic  and  fiscal  policy  of  the  country  that  it  was  not 
seriously  disturbed  for  more  than  thirty  years.  During  this  long  period 
our  iron  and  steel  industries  were  wonderfully  developed  and  the  prices 
of  iron  and  steel  were  greatly  reduced.  Tliis  country  is  to-day  the 
leading  producer  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  world,  but  this  distinction  it 
could  never  have  attained  if  the  protection  accorded  by  the  Morrill  tariff 
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of  1861  and  its  various  supplements  down  to  1894  had  been  withheld. 
The  tables  of  prices  show  that  prices  have  invariably  declined  under 
protective  duties.  For  example,  millions  of  tons  of  American-made 
steel  rails  have  been  sold  at  prices  below  the  duty  which  was  originally 
imposed  to  stimulate  their  production,  and  tin  plates  made  in  this  coun- 
try in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  demand  are  now  sold 
nearly  one  dollar  per  box  below  the  prices  charged  for  foreign  tin  plates 
before  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1890,  which  first  brought  our  tin- 
plate  industry  into  existence, while  "the  workingman's  dinner  bucket" 
and  all  other  tin  utensils  are  cheaper  now  than  in  18!)0. 

The  statistical  tables  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  our  iron  and  steel  industries  and  the  low  prices  at  which  the 
products  of  these  industries  have  been  sold,  this  country  has  in  most 
years  since  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  tariff  been  a  large  importer 
of  iron  and  steel.  Duties  on  these  products  have  therefore  not  been 
prohibitory.  The  tables  also  show  that  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
have  steadily  increased  in  late  years,  which  fact  is  largely  due  to  the 
cheapening  of  these  products  under  protection  and  to  their  exceptional 
cheapness  during  the  present  depression,  but  is  partly  due  to  the  main- 
tenance of  artificial  prices  for  steel  rails  in  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
recent  advance  in  the  prices  of  pig  iron  in  the  same  country.  If  the 
proposed  Nicaragua  canal  were  only  built  and  if  the  Government  would 
encourage  the  establishment  of  steamship  lines  to  foreign  ports  our  iron 
and  steel  exports  would,  under  protection,  still  further  increase. 

Concerning  recent  exports  of  pig  iron  from  this  country  to  England 
the  London  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review  for  November  26, 1896,  says: 
"A  comparison  of  prices  has  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  competition 
of  American  pig  iron  on  anything  like  a  wholesale  scale  in  the  English 
markets  is  an  utter  impossibility,  as  the  prices  offered  for  delivery  here 
are  considered  below  what  the  American  makers  are  at  present  getting 
for  the  same  brands  of  iron  on  trucks  at  their  own  works."  A  circular 
letter  issued  by  Boiling  &  Lowe,  iron  merchants,  of  London,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  refers  as  follows  to  shipments  in  that  year  of  American  iron 
and  steel  to  England:  "We  have  seen  the  phenomenon  of  the  United 
States'  steel  manufacturers  appearing  as  sellers  here  and  elsewhere. 
To  a  small  extent  we  have  also  been  purchasers  of  their  raw  materials. 
We  believe  the  cause  of  this  competition  to  have  been  the  depression 
in  their  home  market." 

To  prove  that  protection  is  still  needed  for  our  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries, notwithstanding  our  increased  iron  and  steel  exports,  it  is  perhaps 
sufficient  that  we  call  attention  to  the  syndicate  prices  for  steel  rails 
which  now  prevail  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  prices  at  which  steel 
rails  have  heretofore  been  sold  in  British  markets.  The  present  British 
price  is  £4  12s.  6d.,  or  $22.50,  per  ton,  and  at  no  time  during  the  past 
twelve  months  has  it  been  allowed  to  fall  below  £4  7s.  6d.  But  these 
high  prices  can  not  be  expected  to  continue.  They  are  unusual.  From 
May  to  August,  1886,  English  steel  rails  were  regularly  quoted  from 
week  to  week  at  £3  7s.  6d.,  or  $16.42,  i^er  ton,  and  in  May,  June,  July, 
and  August,  1888,  they  were  quoted  at  £3  12s.  6d.,  or  $17.63,  per  ton. 
In  June,  1893,  they  were  again  quoted  at  £3  12s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  in 
September  and  October  1893,  the  quotation  was  £3  15s.,  or  $18.24,  per 
ton.  Similar  statistics  showing  the  very  low  prices  at  which  pig  iron 
was  sold  in  Great  Britain  a  few  years  ago  might  also  be  quoted.  These 
low  prices  abroad  may  be  expected  in  all  periods  of  foreign  trade 
depression,  and  it  is  against  low  foreign  prices,  and  not  against  high 
prices,  that  our  manufacturers  need  jDrotection. 
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THE  DRAWBACK  PROVISION. 

We  earnestly  approve  the  demand  of  our  tiu-plate  manufacturers  for 
the  abrogation  of  so  much  of  the  drawback  provision  of  the  tariff  of  1894 
as  applies  to  tin  plates.  The  original  reason  for  this  application  of  the 
drawback  provision,  which  provision  has  been  embodied  in  all  our  recent 
tariff's,  has  ceased  to  exist.  When  a  tin- j)late  industry  had  no  existence 
in  this  country  the  extension  of  the  drawback  privilege  to  the  shippers 
abroad  of  petroleum,  canned  meats  and  vegetables,  canned  fruits,  tish, 
oysters,  etc.,  was  justified,  because  tin  plates  of  domestic  manufacture 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  duty  paid  on  imported  tin  plates  which 
were  afterwards  exported  in  manufactured  forms,  if  it  had  been  retained 
in  the  Treasury,  would  have  been  a  check  upon  our  foreign  trade.  But 
this  country  is  now  not  only  able  to  supply  tin  plates  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  meet  all  domestic  demands,  both  for  home  use  and  export,  but  it 
can  do  this  at  prices  very  much  lower  than  those  which  prevailed  when 
our  exporters  of  canned  goods  were  compelled  to  buy  foreign  tin  plates. 
Fair  play  and  the  public  welfare  would  seem,  therefore,  to  demand  that 
hereafter  the  exporters  of  canned  goods  should  not  be  paid  a  bounty 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  to  induce  them  to  use  foreign  tin 
plates.  If  exporters  of  such  goods  should  prefer  to  continue  to  use 
imported  tin  plates  they  should  be  required  to  pay  the  same  duty  as 
other  importers  of  tin  plates,  with  no  benefit  of  drawback.  The  Treasury 
would  gain  in  needed  revenue.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  represented 
that  it  is  easy  to  commit  frauds  upon  the  revenue  under  the  drawback 
provision,  so  far  at  least  as  it  relates  to  tin  plates,  and  in  this  repre- 
sentation lies  an  additional  reason  for  the  abrogation  of  this  provision 
to  the  extent  that  we  have  suggested. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  country  has  just  passed  through  one  of  the  most  exciting  Presi- 
dential campaigns  in  its  history.  The  successful  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  was  nominated  for  that  exalted  position  because  he  had 
been  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  protective  policy,  and 
because  his  name  had  been  associated  with  a  tariff' act  which  had  brought 
prosj)erity  to  the  whole  country.  The  Kepublican  masses  demanded 
his  nomination  because  they  believed  that  through  his  election  to  the 
Presidency  this  policy  would  be  fully  restored.  Large  numbers  of  work- 
ingmen  and  others  who  had  previously  had  other  political  affiliations 
supported  Major  McKinley's  candidacy  because  they  also  had  become 
convinced  that  only  through  the  restoration  of  the  protective  policy 
could  the  country  again  become  prosperous.  The  men  whose  votes 
elected  him  now  look  to  Congress  to  i)romptIy  pass  a  tariff  bill  that  will 
fully  recognize  the  significance  of  tlie  verdict  which  has  just  been 
recorded.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  tariff  measure  that  will 
fail  to  aff'ord  adequate  protection  to  our  home  industries.  We  express 
our  personal  confidence  that  the  just  expectations  of  all  those  who  voted 
for  Major  McKinley  because  of  his  splendid  record  as  an  advocate  of 
our  protective  policy  will  be  fully  realized. 

We  are,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 
B.  F.  Jones,  President. 
Joseph  Wharton,  First  Vice-President 
James  M.  Swank,  General  Manager, 
Andrew  Wheeler,  Treasurer, 
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TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  PIG  IRON  IN  THE  UiniTED  STATES  FROM  1810  TO  1896. 


Year. 

Gross  tons. 

Year. 

Gross  tons. 

Year. 

Gross  tons. 

Year. 

Gross  tons. 

1810 

53,  908 
20,  000 
165,  000 
286,  903 
563,  755 
657,  337 
700, 159 
788,  515 
712,640 
629, 548 
750, 560 
821, 223 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1806 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

653, 164 

703,  270 

846,  075 

1,  014,  282 

831, 770 

1, 205,  663 

1,  305,  023 

1,431,250 

1,  711,  287 

1,  665, 179 

1,  706,  793 

2,  548, 713 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882... 

1883 

1884 

2,  560, 963 
2,401,262 
2,  023,  733 

1,  868,  061 

2,  066,  594 
2,  301,  215 

2,  741,  853 

3,  835, 191 
4, 144, 254 

4,  623,  323 
4, 595, 510 
4, 097, 868 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

4,  044, 526 

1820 

5,683  329 

1830 

6,417,148 
6, 489,  738 
7,  603,  642 

1840 

1850 

1854 

9,  202.  703 
8,  279, 870 

1855 

1856 

9, 157, 000 

1857 

7, 124,  502 

1858  

6  657,  388 

1859 

9,  446,  308 

I860 

8, 623, 127 

PRODUCTION  OF  BESSEMER   PIG  IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1887  TO  1895. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  was  not  collected  separately  from  that  of 
other  kinds  of  pig  iron  until  1887.     Since  that  year  it  has  been  as  follows : 


Year. 

Gross  tons. 

Year. 

Grosstons. 

Year. 

Grosstons. 

1887  

2, 875, 462 
2,  637,  859 
3, 151, 414 

1890 

4,  092, 343 
3, 472, 190 
4, 444,  041 

1893 

3,  568,  598 

1888   

1891  

1894 

3, 808, 567 

1889  

1892 

1895 

5, 623,  695 

PRODUCTION  OF  SPIEGELEISEN  AND  FERRO-MANGANESE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FROM  1872  TO  1895. 

The  production  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese  is  included  in  that  of  pig  iron 
already  given.     It  has  been  as  follows  since  1872: 


Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

1872   ..  . 

4,072 
3,930 
4,070 
6,993 
5,907 
7,897 

1878 

9,530 
12, 438 

17,  503 

18,  827 
19,610 
21,  941 

1884 

30,  262 
30,  956 
42,  841 
42, 498 
48,  901 
76,  628 

1890 

133, 180 

1873    

1879 

1885 

1891 

127,  766 

1874   

1880 

1886 

1892 

179, 131 

1875  

1881 

1887 

1893 

1894 

81,118 

1876  

1882 

1888 

120, 180 

1877 

1883 

1889 

1895 

171, 724 

IMPORTS   OF   PIG   IRON  INTO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  pig  iron  into  the  United  States  in  the 
calendar  ye.-irs  from  1871  to  1895.  The  imports  of  spiegeleisen,  ferro-manganese,  and 
ferro-silicon  are  included  in  the  table. 


Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Year, 

Gross 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

1871 

219,228 
264,  256 
138,132 
54,  612 
74,  939 
74,171 
59,  697 

1878  

66,  504 
304. 171 
701),  864 
405,  031 
540, 159 
322,  648 
184, 269 

1885  

146, 740 
361,768 
467,  522 
197,  237 
148,  759 
134,  955 
67, 179 

1892 

70, 125 

1872 

1879 

1S86 

1887 

1893 

54,  394 

1873 

1880 

1894 

15, 582 

1874 

1881 

1888 

1895 

63, 232 

1875 

1882 

1889 

1876   

1883 

1890 

1877 

1884 

1891 
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SPIEGELEISEN,  FERRO-MANGANESE,  AND  FEURO-SILICON  IMPORTED. 

From  1883  to  1886,  inclusive,  the  figures  given  are  for  fiscal  years  ending  on  June  30; 
from  1887  to  1895  they  are  for  calendar  years  ending  on  December  31.  Ferro-silicon 
was  not  enumerated  until  1891.  All  the  articles  named  in  the  table  are  included  in 
the  importations  of  pig  iron  already  given. 

[Gross  tons.] 


Tear. 


1883 

1884 
18S5 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Spiegel- 

eisen  and 

ferro. 


67,  880 
94,  210 

65.  406 
99,  425 
157,  279 
71,  605 
99.  482 


Terro- 
silicon. 


Total. 


67,  880 
94,  210 
65,  406 
99,  425 
157,  279 
71,  605 
99, 482 


Tear. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Spiegel- 

eisen  and 

ferro. 


101, 167 
41,449 
47,  310 
37, 199 
9,722 
39,  582 


Ferro- 
silicon. 


158 
154 
228J 
1,544 


Total. 


101, 167 
41,449 
47,  468 
37,  353 
9,  950J 
41, 126 


CONSUMPTION   OF   PIG   IRON   IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  consumption  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  since  1871,  including  all  importa- 
tions, and  with  an  allowance  in  some  earlier  years  for  foreign  stocks  and  in  most 
years  for  domestic  exports,  and  counting  all  unsold  stocks  in  the  whole  period  men- 
tioned, has  been  as  follows,  in  gross  tons: 


Tear. 

Gross 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

1,  925,  000 
2,810,000 

2,  690,  000 
2,  500,  000 
2,  000,  000 
1,  900,  000 
2, 150,  000 

1878   

2,  500,  000 

3,  432,  534 
3, 990,  415 
4, 982,  565 

4,  963,  278 
4,  834, 740 
4, 229,  280 

1885 

4,  348,  844 
6, 191,  354 
6,  808,  386 
6,  674,  380 
7, 755,  093 
8,  943,  338 
8,  366,  728 

1892 

9,  303,  315 

1879  

1886 

1893 

6,  982,  607 

1880  

1887 

1894 

6,  694, 478 

1881 

1888 

1895 

9, 628,  572 

1875 

'  1882 

1889 

1876     

1883 

1890 

1891 

1884 

THE  world's  GREAT  PIG-IRON  PRODUCERS. 

For  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  gross  tons  of  2,240  pounds  are  used  below, 
and  for  Germany  and  Luxemburg  metric  tons  of  2,204  pounds. 


Year. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Germany 
and  Luxem- 
burg. 

Year. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Germany 
and  Luxem- 
burg. 

1869 

1,  711,  287 

1,  665, 179 
1,706,793 

2,  548,  713 
2,  560, 963 
2,401,262 
2,  023,  733 
1,868,961 
2,  066, 594 
2,  301,  215 

2,  741,  853 

3,  83,S,  191 

4,  144,  254 
4,  623,  323 

5, 445, 757 

5,  963,  515 

6,  627, 179 
6,  741,  929 
6,  566,  451 

5,  991, 408 

6,  365,  462 
6,  555,  997 

6,  60S,  664 
6,381,051 
5,  995,  337 

7,  749,  233 

8,  144,  449 
8,  586,  680 

1,  409, 429 
1,391,124 

1,  563,  682 
1,988,  ,394 

2,  240,  574 

1,  906,  262 

2,  029,  389 
1,846,345 
1,932,725 
2, 147,  641 
2, 226,  587 
2,  729,  (138 

2,  914,  009 

3,  380,  805 

1883 

4,  595,  510 
4,  097,  868 

4,  044,  526 

5,  683,  329 
6,417,148 

6,  489,  738 

7,  603,  642 
9,  202,  703 

8,  279,  870 
9, 157,  000 
7,  124,  502 
6,  657,  388 
9, 446,  308 

8,  529,  300 
7,  811,  727 
7,  415,  469 
7,  009,  754 
7,559,518 

7,  998,  969 

8,  322,  824 
7,  904,  214 
7,406,064 
6,  709,  255 

6,  976,  990 
7,427,342 

7,  703,  459 

3,469,719 

1870     .... 

1884 

3,  600,  612 

1871  

1885 

3,  687,  434 

1872    

1886 

3,  528,  657 

1873 

1887 

4,  023, 953 

1874 

1888 

4,  337, 121 

1875 

1889 

4,  524,  558 

1876 

1890 

4,  658,  450 

1877      .  . 

1891 

4,641,217 

1878 

1892 

1893 

4,  937, 461 

1879     

4,  986,  003 

1880  

1894 

5,  380, 038 

1881   

1895 

5, 464, 501 

1882  

THE  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  PIG  IRON  FROM  1800  TO  1895. 


Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1800 

825,  000 

1870 

11,  900,  000 

1879 

13, 950,  000 

1888 

23,  575, 000 

1830 

1,825,000 

1871 

12,  500,  000 

1880 

17, 950,  000 

1889 

25,  345,  000 

1850 

4,  750,  000 

1872 

13,  925,  000 

1881 

19,400,000 

1890 

27,157,000 

1856 

7, 000,  000 

1873 

14,  675,  000 

1882 

20, 750,  000 

1891 

25,718,000 

1865 

9,  250,  000 

1874 

13,  500,  000 

1883 

21,  000,  000 

1892 

26, 474,  000 

1866 

9,  300,  000 

1875 

13,  675,  000 

1884 

19,  475,  000 

1893 

24,  311,  000 

1867 

9,  850,  000 

1876 

13,475,000 

1885 

19,  100,  000 

1894 

25, 580,  000 

1868 

10,  400,  000 

1877 

13,  675,  000 

1880 

20,  386,  000 

1895 

28,  867,  000 

1869 

11, 575,  oeo 

1878 

14,118,000 

1887 

22, 171,  000 
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PKODUCTION  OF  ALL  KINDS    OF  CRUDE    STEEL  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  FROM 

1867  TO  1895. 

Steel  was  manufactured  in  a  small  way  in  several  of  the  American  colonies  either 
"  in  the  German  manner"  or  by  the  cementation  process.  The  first  steel  produced 
in  this  country  was  probably  made  in  Connecticut  in  1728  by  Samuel  Higley  and 
Joseph  Dewey.  Crucible  steel  was  first  successfully  j)roduced  in  the  United  States 
in  1832  at  the  works  of  William  and  John  H.  Garrard  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Besse- 
mer steel  was  first  made  in  this  country  in  September,  1864,  by  William  F.  Durfee 
at  an  experimental  plant  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  and  four  years  later,  in  1868,  open- 
hearth  steel  was  first  produced  in  the  United  States  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  the  New 
Jersey  Steel  and  Iron  Company. 

The  production  of  steel  in  the  United  States  in  the  census  year  1810  is  returned  at 
917  gross  tons.  We  have  no  further  steel  statistics  until  the  census  year  1860,  when 
11,838  gross  tons  are  reported  to  have  been  made.  No  additional  steel  statistics  are 
of  record  until  1863,  when  the  total  production  is  estimated  to  have  fallen  to  8,075 
tons.  lu  1864  the  production  is  estimated  to  have  been  9,258  tons;  in  1865,  13,627 
tons;  and  in  1866,  16,940  tons.  From  1867  until  1895  the  production  of  all  kinds  of 
steel  is  shown  in  the  following  table  in  gross  tons : 


Year. 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1883 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Bessemer 
ingots. 


2, 

7, 

10, 

37, 

40, 

107, 

152, 

171, 

335, 

469, 

500, 

653, 

829, 

1. 074, 

1,  374, 

1.514, 

1,  477, 

1,  375, 
1,519, 

2,  269, 
2, 936, 
2,  511, 
2,  930, 
3,688, 
3, 247, 
4, 168, 
3,215, 
3,571, 
4,  909, 


Open- 
hearth  in- 
gots. 


893 

1,339 

1,785 

2,679 

3,125 

6,250 

8,080 

19, 187 

22,  349 

32, 255 

50,  259 

100,  851 

131,  202 

143,  341 

119,  356 

117,  515 

133, 376 

218,  973 

322,  069 

314,318 

374,  543 

513,  232 

579,  753 

669,  889 

737,  890 

784,  936 

,  137, 182 


Crucible 
ingots. 


All  other 
steel. 


16, 964 
19, 197 
19,  643 
29,911 
31,  250 

26, 125 

31,059 

32,  438 

35, 180 

36,  163 

36,  098 

38,  309 

50,  696 
64,  664 
80,  145 
75,  973 
71,835 
53,  270 
57,  599 
71,973 
75,  375 
70,  279 
75,  865 
71,175 
72,  586 
84,  709 
63,  613 

51,  702 
67,  666 


6,911 
12, 244 
5,672 
11,  256 
9,202 
10,  647 
7,640 
4,879 
7,558 
2,720 
2,691 
4,999 
4,563 
1,515 
2,367 
5,594 
3,682 
5,120 
3,793 
4,484 
4,548 
2,806 
4,081 
858 


Total 


19, 643 

26,  786 

31,  250 

68,  750 

73,  214 

142, 954 

198,  796 

215,  727 

389,  799 

533, 191 

569,618 

731.977 

935,  273 

1,  247,  335 

1,588,314 

1,  736,  692 

1,  673,  535 

1,  550,  879 
1,711,920 

2,  562,  503 

3,  339,  071 

2,  899,  440 

3,  385,  732 

4,  277,  071 

3,  904,  240 
4,927,581 

4,  019,  995 
4,412,032 
6, 114,  834 


COMPARATIVE   PRODUCTION   OF  BESSEMER   STEEL  INGOTS  AND  RAILS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  (including  Clapp-Grififiths  steel)  and  of 
Bessemer  steel  rails  in  the  United  States  from  1867  to  1895,  and  in  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  same  period,  was  as  follows,  in  gross  tons: 


Tear. 

United  States. 

Great  Britain. 

Tear. 

United  States. 

Great  Britain. 

Ingots. 

Rails. 

Ingots. 

Rails. 

Ingots. 

Rails. 

Ingots. 

Rails . 

1867 

2,679 

7,589 

10,  714 

37,  500 

40,  179 

107,  239 

152,  368 

171,  369 

335,  283 

469,  639 

500,  524 

653,  773 

829,  439 

1,  074,  262 

1,  374,  247 

2,277 

1882  .... 

1883  .... 

1884  .... 

1885  .... 
1886.... 
1887.... 
1888 

1,514,687 
1,477,345 
1,375,531 
1,519,430 
2, 269, 190 

1, 284,  067 

1.673.649 

1,  235,  785 

1868 

6,451 

no.  000 

1,148,709    1,553,380 
996,983   1,299,676 
959,471    1,304,127 

1..«;74.  703  ll..^70..520 

1,  097, 174 

1869 

8  616       160, 000 

784,  968 

1870 

30  357  '     215,  000 

706, 583 

1871 

34,  152       359  (inn 

730,  343 

1872 

83,  991 
115, 192 
129  414 

410,000 
496,  000 
Rio  nnn 

2,936,033    2,101,904   2,089,403 
2,511,161    1,386,277   2,032,794 
2,930,204   1,510,057   2,140,791 
3,688,871    1.867.837   2.014.843 

1,  021,  847 

1873 

979,  083 

1874 

1889  .... 
1890.... 
1891.... 
1892  .... 
1803.... 
1894.... 
1895.... 

943,  048 

1875 

259  699  :    62n!  nno 

1,019,606 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

368,  209 
385,  865 
491,  427 
610,682 
852, 196 
1, 187,  770 

700,  000 
750,  000 
807,  527 
834,  511 
1,  044,  382 
1,441,719 

400,  0(0 
508,  400 
622,  3  "O 
520,  231 
732,  910 
1,  023,  740 

3,  247,  417 
4, 168,  435 
3,  215,  686 
3,  571,  313 
4, 909, 128 

1,  293,  053 
1,  537,  588 
1,  129,  400 
1,016,013 
1, 299, 628 

I,  642,  005 
1,. 500, 810 
1,493,454 
1,  535,  384 
1,535,225 

662,  676 
535,  836 
579,  386 
598,  530 
604,  338 
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THE  WORID'S  PRODUCTION  OF  STEEL  FROM  1877  TO  1895. 

The  following  table,  which  has  been  compiled  from  the  most  reliable  information 
obtainable,  gives  the  world's  production  of  steel  from  1877  to  1895: 


Tear. 

Tons. 

Tear. 

Tons. 

Tear. 

Tons. 

1877 

2,  400,  000 

3,  021,  000 

4,  274,  000 

5,  387,  000 

6,  095,  000 
6, 088,  000 

1884 

5, 743,  000 
6,148,000 
7,  504,  000 
9,  688,  000 
9,  783,  000 
10, 948,  000 

1890 

12, 231,  000 

1878 

1885 

1891 

11,  718,  000 

1880       , 

1886 

1892 

12,788  000 

1881         

1887 

1893 

1894 

12,509  000 

1882                

1888 

1 3,  823  000 

1883 

1889 

1895 

16, 221, 000 

COMPARATIVE   PRODUCTION  OF   OPEN-HEARTH   STEEL  INGOTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  table  gives,  in  gross  tons,  the  production  of  open-hearth  ingots  in 
the  United  States  from  1869  to  1895  and  in  Great  Britain  from  1873  to  1895: 


Tear. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Tear. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Tear. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

1869 

Ingots. 

893 

1,  339 

1,785 

2,679 

3,125 

6,250 

8,080 

19, 187 

22,  349 

Ingots. 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

Ingots. 
32,  255 
50,  259 
100,  851 
131,202 
143,341 
119,  :;58 
117,515 
133,376 
218,  973 

Ingots. 
175,500 
175,  000 
251,  000 
338,  000 
436,  000 
455,  500 
475,250  '• 
583,918  ' 
694, 150 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Ingots. 
322,  069 
314,  318 
374,  543 
513,232 
579,  753 
669,  889 
737,  890 
784, 936 
1, 137, 182 

Ingots. 
981  104 

1870 

1  292  742 

1871 

1  429  169 

1872 

1  564  200 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

77,  500 

90,500  ' 

88,  000 

128,  000 

137,000 

1,514,538 
1, 418, 830 
1,  456,  309 
1,  575,  318 
1, 724,  737 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  CRUDE   STEEL  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  AND   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  table  gives,  in  gross  tons,  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  crude  steel 
in  the  United  States  from  1867  to  1895,  and  in  Great  Britain  from  1873  to  1895.  Until 
the  last  few  years  a  very  active  rivalry  in  the  total  production  of  steel  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  1886  and  1887  the  total  production  in  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  exceeded  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  1888  and  1889 
the  United  States  fell  to  the  second  place.  In  1890  it  agaia  took  the  first  place,  and 
is  now  far  in  the  lead. 


Tear. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Tear. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

Tear. 

United 
States. 

Great 
Britain. 

1867 

19,  643 

26,  786 
31,  2.=->0 
68,  750 
73,  214 
142,  954 
198,  796 
215,  727 
389,  799 
533, 191 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

188:. 

1886 

569,  618 
731, 977 
935,  273 
1,  247,  335 
1,  ,588,  314 
1,  736,  692 
1,673.535 
1,  550,  879 

1,  711,  920 

2,  502,  503 

967, 000 
1,063,027 
1,  089,  511 

1,  375,  382 
1,859,719 
2,180,649 

2,  088,  880 
1,  854,  926 

1,  968,  045 

2,  344,  670 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1  1892 

,  1893 

1894 

1895 

3,  339, 071 

2,  899,  440 

3,  385,  732 

4,  277,  071 

3,  904,  240 

4,  927,  581 
4,  019,  995 
4, 412, 032 
6, 114, 834 

3, 150, 507 
3, 405,  536 
3  669  960 

1868 

1869 

1870 

3,  679,  043 
3  ''56  543 

1871 

1872 

3,019,640 
3, 049, 763 
3,  210,  702 
3, 359, 902 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

653,  500 

710,500 
788,  000 
908,  000 

PRODUCTION  OF   BESSEMER  STEEL   RAILS  IN   THE  UNITED   STATES,  BT  STATES, 

FROM  1874  TO  1895. 

The  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  in  the  United  States  as  a  commercial  prod- 
uct dates  from  1867,  although  they  had  been  made  experimentally  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  The  first  Bessemer  steel  rails  ever  made  in  this  country  were  rolled 
at  the  Chicago  Rolling  Mills,  Chicago,  111.,  on  May  24, 1865,  from  ingots  made  at  the 
experimental  steel  works  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.     Some  of  the  rails  were  still  in  use 
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in  1875.    The  following  table  gives  tlie  production  of  Bessemer  steel  rails,  in  gross 
tons,  by  States  in  the  United  States  from  1874  to  1895 : 


Tear. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

rUinois. 

Other  States. 

Total. 

1874 

59, 734 
100, 753 
181, 920 
223,  688 
275, 083 
328, 738 
442,  604 
614,  532 
678, 146 
731,  736 
681, 449 
657,  609 
992, 117 
1, 140,  040 
830, 482 
1, 019,  062 
1,312,937 
901, 159 
961,987 
728,231 
714,935 
864, 499 

43, 107 
99, 276 
119,  387 
79, 928 
128,  380 
176,680 
229,  984 
309, 172 
300, 109 
206,  567 
259,  094 
275,  216 
384,  799 
650, 470 
436,  285 
466, 120 
524,  587 
364,  725 
450,  553 
233,  697 
226, 306 
327,  618 

26, 573 

59,  670 

66, 962 

82,  249 

87,  964 

105,  264 

179,  608 

264,  066 

305, 812 

210,406 

56, 440 

26,  646 

197,  787 

311,  394 

119,  510 

24, 875 

30,  313 

27, 169 

125, 048 

167, 472 

74,  772 

107,511 

129,  414 
259  699 

1875 

1876 

368  269 

1877 

385  865 

1878 

491  427 

1879 

610  682 

1880 

852, 196 

1881 

1  187  770 

1882 

1,  284,  067 
1  148  709 

1883 

1884 

996,  983 

959,  471 

1,  574,  703 

1885 

1886 

1887 

2  101  904 

1888 

1  386  277 

1  510  057 

1890 

1  867,837 

1,293  053 

1892 

1,  537,  588 

1, 129,  400 

1894 

1,  016, 013 
1  299  628 

PKODUCTION  OF  STREET  RAILS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1874  TO  1895. 

Included  in  the  rail  statistics  given  in  other  tables  is  the  production  of  street  and 
electric  rails,  which  was  as  follows  from  1874  to  1895,  in  gross  tons: 


Tear. 

Gross 
tons. 

Tear. 

Gross 
tons. 

Tear. 

Gross 
tons. 

Tear. 

Gross 
tons. 

1874 

6,017 
14,  589 
11,  684 

6,263 

8,240  ; 

7,720 

1880 

15,  084 
19, 245 
19. 898 
17,  357 
27, 997 
32, 134 

1886 

42,  865 
51,216 
44,051 
70,120 
98,  5l'9 
81,  302 

1892 

111,580 

1875 

1881 

1887 

1893 

133,  423 

1876 

1882 

1888 

1894 

157,  457 

1877        

1883       

1889 

1895 

163  109 

1878        

1884  

1890 

1879 

1885 

1891 

PRODUCTION   AND    CONSUMPTION  OF  ALL   KINDS  OF  RAILS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FROM  1867  TO  1895. 

The  consumption  of  rails  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  ascertained  by 
adding  the  quantity  imported  to  the  total  production.  The  following  table  gives 
the  approximate  consumption,  in  gross  tons,  of  all  kinds  of  rails  from  1867  to  1895, 
no  allowance  being  made  for  the  small  quantity  of  rails  exported  prior  to  1890. 
Including  that  year  all  exports  have  since  been  deducted. 


Tear. 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


Productioi 

. 

Importa- 
tion. 

Consump- 

Iron. 

Steel. 

Total. 

tion. 

410,  319 

2,277 

412,  596 

145, 580 

558,176 

445.  972 

6,451 

452,  423 

223,  287 

675,  710 

521,372 

8,616 

529,  988 

279,  609 

809, 597 

523,  214 

30,  357 

553, 571 

356,  387 

909,  958 

658,  467 

34, 152 

692,  619 

505,  537 

1, 198, 156 

808.  866 

83,  991 

892,  857 

473,  973 

1,  366, 830 

679,  520 

115, 192 

794,712 

231,046 

1,  025, 758 

521,848 

129,414 

651,  262 

96,  706 

747,  908 

447,  901 

259,  699 

707,  600 

17,  364 

724,  964 

417,114 

368, 269 

785,  383 

256 

785,  639 

296,911 

385,  865 

682,  776 

31 

682,  8U7 

288,  295 

499,  817 

788, 112 

9 

788,  121 

375,  143 

618,  850 

993,  993 

39,417 

1,  033,  410 

440,  859 

864,  353 

1,3"5,212 

259, 543 

1,  564,  755 

436,  233 

1,  210,  285 

1,646,518 

344, 929 

1,  991,  447 

203, 459 

1,  304,  392 

1,  507,  851 

200, 113 

1,707,964 

57,  994 

1,156,911 

1,  214,  905 

34, 801 

1, 249,  706 

22,  821 

999, 367 

1,  022, 188 

2,829 

1,  025,  017 
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PKODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  RAILS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FROM  1867  TO  1895— Continued. 


Year. 

Production. 

Importa- 
tion. 

Consurap- 

Iron. 

Steel. 

TotaL 

tiou. 

1885 

13,  228 

21, 142 
20,  591 

12,  725 
9,159 

13,  882 
8,  240 

10,  437 
6,090 
4,674 
5,810 

963,  750 
1,579,395 
2,119,049 
1,  390,  975 
1,513,045 
1,  871,  425 
1,  298,  936 
1,  541,  407 
1, 130,  368 
1,  017,  098 
1,  300, 325 

976,  978 
1,600,537 
2, 139,  640 
1,  403.  700 
1,  522,  204 
1,  885,  307 
1,  307, 176 
1,551,844 
1, 136,  4,58 
1,  021,  772 
1,  306, 135 

2,189 

41,  587 

137,  830 

63,  037 

6,217 

204 

253 

347 

2,888 

300 

1,447 

979, 167 
1,  642, 124 

1886.... 

1887 

2,  277,  470 

1888 

1,  466,  737 

1 889 

1,  528,  421 

1890 

1, 868,  564 

1891 

1,  296,  190 

1892 

1,  544,  209 

1893 

1,119,470 

1894 

1, 008,  516 

1895 

1, 291,  983 

The  year  of  largest  consumption  of  rails  was  1887,  which  was  also  the  year  of 
largest  production.  It  was  also  the  year  of  largest  mileage  of  new  railroad  con- 
struction in  the  United  State.s,  12,984  miles  of  new  railroad  having  been  built  in 
that  year.  The  decline  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  rails  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  is  primarily  due  to  the  great  decline  which  has  taken  place  in 
railroad  construction.  More  than  one-half  of  the  rails  annually  produced  in  late 
years  has  been  used  for  repairs  and  extensions  of  the  tracks  of  steam  railroads  and 
for  street  and  electric  lines. 

The  heavy  decline  in  the  imports  of  rails  from  1873  to  1879  was  caused  by  the 
panic  of  1873  and  the  business  depression  which  followed  and  continued  until  1879. 
The  almost  complete  cessation  of  the  imports  of  rails  since  1887  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
cheapening  of  the  prices  of  domestic  rails. 

PRODUCTION  OF  IRON   RAILS  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Prior  to  1867  all  rails  produced  in  the  United  States  were  made  of  iron. 


Tear. 

Gross 
tons. 

Tear. 

Gross 
tons. 

Tear. 

Gross 
tons. 

Tear. 

Gross 
tons. 

1849 

21,712 
39,  360 
45, 181 
55,  784 
78,  450 
96,  443 
123,816 
160,  730 
144,  570 
146, 171 
174,  513 
183,  070 

1861 

169,480 
100,  993 
246,  221 
299,  436 
318,118 
384,  623 
110,  319 
445,  972 
521,  372 
523,214 
658,  467 
808,  866 

1873       

679,  520 
521,  848 
447,  901 
417, 114 
296,  911 
288,  295 
375,  143 
440,  859 
436,  233 
203,  459 
57,  994 
22,  821 

1885 

13, 228 
21, 142 

1850 

1862 

1874 

1886 

1851 

1863 

1870 

1887 

20, 591 

1852 

1864 

1876 

1888 

12,725 

1S53 

1865       .... 

1877         

1889 

9, 159 

1854        

1866          

1878     

1890 

13, 882 

1855 

1867  . 

1879 

1891 

8,240 

1856       

1868 

1880  

]8'.»2  

10,  437 

18.'')7 

1869 

1881 

1893 

6,090 

1858 

1870 

1882 

1894 

4,674 

18,59 

1871 

1883 

1895 

5,810 

I860 

1872 

1884 

PRODUCTION   OF  ROLLED   IRON  AND   STEEL  IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  total  production  of  rolled  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  States  from  1887  to  1895 
is  given  in  detail  in  the  following  table,  in  gross  tons.  In  1887  the  ])roduction  of  wire 
rods  was  not  ascertained  separately,  and  it  is  therefore  included  for  that  year  with 
the  quantity  of  bars,  hoops,  skelp,  and  shapes  produced. 


Year. 


Iron  and    .Bf^.hoops, 
steel  rails. '  ^^^^P-  *°d 


Wire  rods. 


Plates  and 
sheets,  ex- 
cept nail 
plate. 


Cut  nails. 


Total. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


2, 139,  640 
1,  403,  700 
1,  522,  204 
1,  885,  307 
1,  307, 176 
1,551,844 
1, 136, 458 
I,  021,  772 
1, 306, 135 


2, 184,  279 
2,  034, 162 
2,  374,  968 
2,618,660 

2,  644,  941 

3,  033,  439 
2,491,497 
2,  155,  875 
3, 005, 765 


279,  769 
363, 851 
457,  099 
536, 607 
627, 829 
537,  272 
C73, 402 
791, 130 


603,  355 
609,  827 
716,  496 
809, 981 
678,  927 
751,  460 
674,  345 
682,  900 
991,  459 


308,  432 
289,  891 
259, 409 
251,  828 
223,  312 
201,242 
136,  113 
108, 262 
95,  085 


5,  235, 706 
4,617,349 

5,  236,  928 

6,  022,  875 

5,  390,  963 

6,  165,  814 
4,  975,  685 
4,642,211 
6, 189,  574 
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PRODUCTION   OF   TIN   PLATES  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  tin  plates  and  terne  plates  in  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  years  from  July  1,  1891,  to  June  30,  1896: 


Articles. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

Pou7ids. 

4,  539,  590 
9, 107, 129 

Pounds. 
45,  743, 107 
54,  076,  095 

Pojinds. 
81,  609,  765 
57,  613,  702 

Pounds. 
120,  327,  949 
73,  473, 124 

Pounds. 
212  589  181 

94,  639, 440 

Total 

13,  646,  719 

99,  819, 202 

139,  223, 467 

193,801,073 

307,228,621 

IMPORTS   OF   TIN  PLATES   INTO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  foreign  values  of  the  tin  plates 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  years  from  1871  to  1895: 


Tear. 

Gross  tons. 

Values. 

Tear. 

Gross  tons. 

Values. 

1871 

82,  969 

85,  629 

97,177 

79,  778 

91,  054 

89,  946 

112,  479 

107,  864 

154,  250 

158,  049 

183,005 

213,  987 

221,233 

$9, 946, 373 
13, 893, 450 
14,  240,  868 

13,  057,  658 
12,  098,  885 

9,  416,  816 
10,  679,  028 

9,  069,  967 
13, 227,  659 

16,  478, 110 

14,  886,  907 

17,  975, 161 
18, 156,  773 

1884 

216, 181 
228,  596 
257,  822 
283,  836 
298,  238 
331,311 
329,  435 
327,  882 
268,  472 
253, 155 
215, 068 
219, 545 

$16,  858, 650 
15, 991, 152 
17  504  976 

1872 

]  885 

1873 

1886 

1874    

1887 

18  699  145 

1875 

1888 

19,  762,  961 
21  726  707 

1876 

1889 

1877 

1890 

23  670  158 

1878 

1891 

25  900  305 

1879 

1892 

17  102  487 

1880    

1893 

1894 

15  559  423 

1881     

12  053  167 

1882 

1895 

11,  482, 380 

1883 

PRODUCTION  OF   CUT  NAILS  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  production  of  iron  and  steel  cut  nails  in  the  United  States,  not  including  wire 
nails,  has  been  as  follows,  from  1856  to  1895,  in  kegs  of  100  pounds : 


Tear. 

Kegs. 

Tear. 

Kegs. 

Tear. 

Kegs. 

Tear. 

Kegs. 

18.">6 

1, 824,  749 
4,  065,  322 
4,  024,  704 
4,  912, 180 
4, 726,  881 
4,157,814 
4, 828,  918 

1878 

1879 

18S0 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

4,  396, 130 

5.  Oil,  021 
5,370,512 
5,  794,  206 
6, 147,  097 
7, 762,  737 
7,581,379 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1 

6,696,815 

8, 160, 973 
6,908,870 
6,  493,  591  , 
5,810,758 
5,  640,  946 
5,  002, 176 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

4,507,819 

1872     

3, 048,  933 

1873  

2, 425,  060 

1874 

2, 129,  894 

1875 

1876 

1877 

PRODUCTION  OF   WIRE   NAILS   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  estimated  production  of  iron  and  steel  wire  nails  in  the  United  States  in  1886 
was  600,000  liegs ;  in  1887, 1,250,000  kegs,  and  in  1888, 1,500,000  kegs.  The  production 
by  States  since  1889  has  been  as  follows,  in  kegs  of  100  pounds : 


Tear. 

New 
England. 

New  Tork 
and  New 
Jersey. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ohio. 

Indiana 

and 
Illinois. 

Other 

States. 

Total. 

1889     

110,000 

167,  135 
193,  668 
107, 477 
129, 108 
121,  283 

168,  365 

170, 000 
168,  460 
128, 159 

91, 470 
147, 930 

78,  043 
144, 657 

816,  OOO 
1,  061,  639 
1, 460,  252 

1,  676,  084 

2,  177,  495 
2,  396,  482 

944,  000 
1, 115,  320 
1,  659,  396 
1,  800,  742 
1,556,160 
1.830.000 

46,  000 
47, 507 
381,950 
796,  406 
802, 106 
950,  507 
1, 479, 465 

349,  000 
575,  850 
290, 960 
246,  745 
283, 146 
305, 486 
384,  275 

2, 435, 000 

1890    

3, 135, 9il 

1891 

4, 114,  385 

1892 

4,719,524 

1893 

5, 095, 945 

1894           

5,  681, 801 

1895 

2,129,951  !     l!  534.  690 

5,  841, 403 
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IMPORTS   OF  IRON  AND   STEEL  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  following  table  the  total  quantities  of  imported  pig,  bar,  band,  plate,  and 
sheet  iron,  rails,  old  iron,  and  tin  plates  are  given  for  every  year  mentioned,  and  for 
1884  and  succeeding  years  the  weight  of  other  iron  and  steel  which  were  not  collected 
for  preceding  years  is  added.  In  none  of  the  years  named,  however,  is  the  weight  of 
machinery,  hardware,  cutlery,  firearms,  and  similar  manufactured  products  included. 
The  years  mentioned  are  calendar  years. 


Year. 

Gross 
tons. 

Tear. 

Gross 
tons. 

Tear. 

Gross 
tons. 

Tear. 

Gross 
tons. 

1871 

1,141,933 
1,183,066 
640,  858 
301,  647 
239,  712 
204,  211 
211, 408 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

211. 102 

769,  974 

1,  886,  019 

1, 180,  749 

1, 192, 296 

694,  330 

654,  696 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

578, 478 
1,  098,  565 
1,  783,  256 
914,940 
748,  550 
665,  771 
557,  882 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

494, 468 

1872 

438, 495 

1873 

309, 249 

1874 

378, 208 

1875 

1876  

1877 

The  following  table  gives  the  foreign  values  of  all  our  imports  of  iron  and  steel, 
including  firearms,  hardware,  machinery,-  cutlery,  etc.,  from  1871  to  1895: 


Tear. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Value. 

1871 

$57,  866, 299 

1878 

$18,013,010 

1885 

$31, 144,  552 

1892 

$33, 882, 447 

1872 

75,  617,  677 

1879 

33,331,569 

1886 

41,630,779 

1893 

29,  656,  539 

1873 

60,  005,  538 

1880 

80, 443,  362 

1887 

56,  420,  607 

1894 

20,  843,  576 

1874 

37,  652, 192 

1881 

61,  555,  077 

1888 

42,  311,  689 

1895 

25,772,136 

1875 

27,363,  ]01 

1882 

67,  075, 125 

1889 

42,  027,  742 

1876 

20, 016,  603 

1883 

47, 506,  306 

1890 

44,  540,  413 

1877 

19, 874,  399 

1884 

37,  078, 122 

1891 

41, 983,  626 

EXPORTS   OF   IRON  AND    STEEL  FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel  and  manu- 
factures thereof  in  the  calendar  years  from  1871  to  1895.  These  exports  embrace 
chiefly  machinery,  builders'  hardware,  sewing  machines,  saws,  tools,  locomotives, 
firearms,  scales  and  balances,  pig  iron,  steel  rails,  wire,  miscellaneous  castings,  and 
engines  and  boilers,  but  do  not  include  agricultural  implements. 


Tear. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Value. 

1871 

$14, 185,  359 

1878 

$15, 101,  899 

1885 

$16,  622,  511 

1892 

$27,  900,  862 

1872 

12,  595,  539 

1879 

14,  223,  646 

1886 

14,  865,  087 

1893 

30,  159, 363 

1873 

14, 173,  772 

1880 

15,  156,  703 

1887 

16,  235,  922 

1894 

29, 943,  729 

1874 

17,312,239 

1881 

18,216,121 

1888 

19,  578, 489 

1895 

35,  062, 838 

1875 

17,  976,  833 

1882 

22,  348,  834 

1889 

23,  712,  814 

1876 

13,  641,  724 

1883 

22,  716,  040 

1890 

27,  000, 134 

1877 

18, 549, 922 

1884 

19, 290,  895 

1891 

30,  736, 507 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  ORE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Previous  to  1870  no  iron-ore  statistics  for  the  United  States  are  complete.  The 
figures  for  1870  and  1880  are  for  census  years  ending  on  May  31.  For  1889  (also  the 
census  year)  and  all  subsequent  years  thoy  are  for  calendar  years. 


Tear. 

Gross  tons. 

Tear. 

Gross  tons. 

Tear. 

Gross  tons. 

18''0      

3,031,891 

7,12(1,302 
14,  518,  041 

1890  

16,  036,  043 
14,  591, 178 
16,  296,  666 

1893 

11, 587,  629 

1880    

1891 

1894 

11,  879,  679 

1889   

I  1892  

1895 

15,  957, 614 

SHIPMENTS   OF   IRON   ORE   FROM   THE   LAKE    SUPEIOR  REGION. 

Three  States — Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota — now  comprise  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior iron-ore  region,  which  was  originally  confined  to  Michigan  alone.    The  word 
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''shipments"  in  the  following  table  is  used  in  its  strict  sense,  and  is  not  synonymous 
with  production.     Gross  tons  are  used. 


Year. 

Shipments. 

Tear. 

Shipments. 

Tear. 

Shipments. 

1854 

3,000 

1,449 

36,  343 

25,  646 

15,876 

68,  832 

114,401 

49,  909 

124, 169 

203,  055 

243, 127 

236,  208 

278,  796 

473,  567 

1868 

491,449 

617, 444 

830,  940 

779,  607 

900,  901 

1,162,458 

919,  557 

891,  257 

992, 764 

1,  015,  087 

1,111,110 

1,  375,  691 

1,  908,  745 

2,  306,  505 

1882 

2,  96.5,  412 

1855 

1869 

1883 

2,  353,  288 

1856 

1870 

1884 

2,518,692 

1857 

1871 

1885 

2,  466,  372 

1858           .           

1872    

1886 

3,  568,  022 

1859 

1873 

1887 

4,  730,  577 

I860         ..            

1874 

1888 

5, 063,  693 

1861             

1875 

1889 

7,  292,  754 

1862             

1876 

1890 

9,  012,  379 

1863 

1877 

1S91 

7, 062,  233 

1864 

1878 

1892 

9,  069,  556 

1865 

1879 

1893 

6,  060, 492 

1866 

1880 

1894 

7,  748,  932 

1867 

1881 

1895 

10, 438, 208 

PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  ORE  BY  THE   CORNWALL  MINES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  iron  ore,  in  gross  tons,  by  the  Corn- 
wall mines  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  time  they  were  first  opened  in  1740 : 


Tear. 

Gross  tons. 

Tear. 

Gross  tons. 

Tear. 

Gross  tons. 

1740  to  Feb  1  1864 

2,  524,  908 
165,915 
114,  803 
216,  660 
202,  755 
165,  843 
173,  429 
174,408 
170,  055 
193,317 
166, 782 

1874 

112,  429 

98,925  : 
137,902 
171,589 
179,299  i 
208,488  , 
231,173 
249,  050 
309,  681 
363, 143 
412,320 

1885 

508, 864 

1864  (11  months) 

1865       

1875 

1886 

1887 

688,  054 

1870 

667,210 

1866 

1877       

1888 

722,  9 17 

1867 

1878 

1889 

769,  020 

1868 

1879 

1890 

686,  3U2 

1869 

1880 

1891 

003,  755 

1870 

1881 

1892 

634,714 

1871 

1882 

1893 

439,  705 

1872 

1883 

1894 

371,710 

1873 

1884 

1895 

614,  598 

IMPORTS   OF   IRON  ORE   INTO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  iron  ore  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  in  the  iiscal  years  from  June  30,  1871,  to  June  30, 1879,  and  the  total  imports  in 
the  calendar  years  from  .January  1,  1879,  to  December  31,  1895.  In  1879  tbis  country 
for  the  tiist  time  imported  iron  ore  largely  from  Europe.  Prior  to  that  year  such  iron 
ore  as  was  imported  came  chiefly  from  Canada.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  1873, 
1871,  and  1875,  in  which  years  more  than  one-half  the  iron  ore  imported  came  from 
Canada. 


Fiscal  year. 

Gross  tons. 

Calendar  year. 

Gross  tons. 

Calendar  year. 

Gross  tons. 

1872 

23,  733 
45,  981 
57,  987 
56,  655 
17,  284 
30, 669 
28,212 
150, 197 
284, 141 

1880 

493, 408 
782, 887 
589,  655 
490,  875 
487,  820 
390,  786 
1,  039,  433 
1, 194,  301 
587, 470 

1889 

853,  573 

1873 

1881 

1890 

1,246,880 

1874 

1882         

1891 

912.  856 

1883 

1892 

806,  585 

1884 

1893 

52(),  951 

1885 

1894 

168,  541 

1886 

1895 

524, 153 

1879(endiiigJune30). 
1879                      

1887 

1888 

SHIPMENTS   OF   IRON  ORE   FROM   CUBA  TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  first  shipment  of  iron  ore  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  was  made  by  the 
Juragua  Iron  Company  in  August,  1884.  In  October,  1892,  the  Sigua  Iron  Company 
also  commenced  to  ship  iron  ore  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  7.830  gross  tons 
being  shipped  by  this  company  in  1892  and  14,022  tons  in  1893.     The  imports  of 
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CiiLan  iron  into  the  United  States  from  August,  1881,  to  tlie  close  of  1895  were  aa 
follows.     They  are  incluclod  in  the  total  imports  of  iron  ore  given  above. 


Year, 

Gross  tons. 

Year. 

Gross  tons. 

Year. 

Gross  tons. 

1884               

21,  798 
■  81,106 
111,710 

07,711 

1888 

198,  048 

256,  278 
302,  068 
2GU,  .S77 

1892 

330,  357 

•1S85                  

1889 

1893 

302,  685 

1886 

1890 

1894 

150, 439 

1887 

1891 

1895 

386,  044 

THE  world's  production  OP  IRON  ORE. 

The  following  table  gives  approximately  the  world's  production  of  iron  ore  from 
1880  to  1895.    The  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  best  authorities : 


Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tods. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Tons. 

1880 

43,  353,  GOO 

43.  G40,  000 
48,005,000 
47,311,000 

18.<?4 

1885 

1886 

1887 

44,  677,  000 
43,  505,  000 
44,048,000 
48, 453,  000 

1888 

1889 

51,310,000 
54,  924,  000 

1892 

1893 

54, 995, 000 

50  851  000 

1882 

1890 

.f,7_  474  nnn 

1894 

54,164  000 

1883 

1891 53.568.000 

1895 

58,  985,  000 

1 

RAILROAD   MILEAGE   IN   TIIE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  o])cratioii  in  the  United  States  in  each  calen- 
dar year  from  1830  to  1895,  not  including  street  railw.ays,  are  given  below,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  abandoned  milengo.  The  length  of  the  railroad  lines  only  is 
given,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  tracks  or  miles  of  sidings. 


Year. 


1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839, 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843 
1844. 
1845, 
1840 
1847, 
1818 
1840 
18->0 
18.J1 

n-,'2 

1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 


I'i  ilCS  lU 

opria*i<!n. 


Net 
increase 


72 

134 

151 

253 

465 

175 

224 

410 

389 

516 

717 

491 

159 

192 

256 

297 

068 

398 

1,  369 

1,  656 

1,961 

1,926 

2,452 

1,  360 

1,654 

3,642 

2,487 

2, 405 

1,821 

1,837 

600 

834 


Year. 


1863. 
1864. 
1S65. 
1888. 
1837. 
1808. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1381. 
18S2. 
1883. 
1S84. 
1885. 
18.86. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
18:!!. 
1.891. 


Mile.s  in 
operation. 


ISJj 


33, 170 
33,  908 
35,  085 
30,  801 
39,  250 
42,  229 
46,  844 
52,  922 
60,  293 
60,  171 
70,  268 
72.  385 
74, 006 
76,  808 

79,  088 
81,707 

80,  584 
93,  290 

103, 143 
114,712 
121.455 
12.5,  379 
128,301 
130,379 
149,  2.57 
150,109 
101,353 
100,  698 
170.  709 
17.^.,  188 
177,405 
179,  393 
181,021 


Net 
increase. 


1,050 
738 
1,177 
1,710 
2,449 
2,979 
4,615 
6,078 
7,370 
5,878 

4,  097 
2,117 
1,711 
2,712 
2,280 
2,679 
4,817 
6,712 
9,847 

11,509 
6,743 
3,  024 
2,  982 
8.018 

12,  878 
6,912 
5,181 

5,  315 
4,071 
4,410 
2,277 
1,028 
1,  0:38 
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The  following  table  gives  the  new  railroad  actually  constructed  in  the  United 
States  in  each  year  from  1880  to  1895,  the  figures  denoting  only  the  length  of  the 
railroad  lines,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  tracks  or  miles  of  sidings: 


Tear. 

Miles. 

Tear. 

Miles. 

Tear. 

Miles. 

Tear. 

Miles. 

1880 

7,174 
9,779 
11,  599 
6,819 

1884 

3,974 

3,131 

8, 128 

12,  984 

1888 

7,066 
5,700 
5,657 
4,620 

1892 

4  584 

1881 

1885 

1889     

1893        

2,789 
2  264 

1882 

1886 

1890 

1894 

1883 

1887 

1891 

1895 

1  922 

MILES  OF   IRON  AND   STEEL  RAILS  IN   USE   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  miles  of  steam  railroad  track  in  the  United 
States  from  1880  to  the  end  of  1895  which  liad  been  laid  with  steel  rails  and  iron  rails. 
In  the  figures  given  all  tracks  of  steam  railroads  are  included;  also,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1895,  the  tracks  of  elevated  railroads. 


Tear. 


Steel  rails. 


Iron  rails. 


Total. 


Percentage 

of  steel 

rails. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Miles. 

33,  680 

49,  063 

66, 691 

78, 491 

90,  243 

98. 102 

105,  724 

125,  459 

138,516 

151,  723 

167,  606 

174, 931 

182,  858 

191,  857 

197,  653 

206,  546 


Miles. 
81,  967 
81,  473 
74,  269 
70,  692 
66,  254 
62, 495 
62,  324 
59,  588 
52,  981 
50, 513 
40,  697 
39,  756 
38,  641 
37, 155 
35,  266 
28,  652 


Miles. 
115,  647 
130,  536 
140,  960 
149, 183 
156,  497 
100,  597 
168,  048 
185,  047 
191,  497 
202,  236 
208,  303 
214,687 
221,499 
229,  012 
232,  919 
235, 198 


29.1 

37.5 
47.3 
52.7 
57.6 
61.0 
62.9 
67.7 
72.3 
75.0 
SO.  4 
81.5 
82.6 
83.8 
84.8 
87.8 


AVERAGE  RATES  OE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  WHEAT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM 

1868  TO  1895. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  freight  charges  per  bushel  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  from  1868  to  1895.  Tins  table  has  been 
compiled  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown,  statistician  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  for 
the  "  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States." 


Calendar  year. 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


By  lake  By  lake 

and         and 
canal.       rail, 


Gents. 
22.79 
25.12 
17.10 
20.24 
24.47 
19.19 
14.10 
11.43 

9.58 
11.24 

9.15 

11.  CO 

12.  27 
8.19 


Cents. 
29.00 
25.00 
22.00 
25.00 
28.00 
26.  90 
16.90 
14.60 
11.80 
15.80 
11.40 
13.30 
15.70 
10.40 


ByaU 
rail. 


Cents. 
42.  60 
35.10 
33.  30 
31.00 
33.50 
33.  20 
28.70 
24. 10 
16.50 
20.30 
17.70 
17.30 
19.90 
14.40 


Calendar  year. 


By  lake 

and 

canal. 


1882. 
1833 
1884 
1885 
1886, 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Cents. 
7.89 
8.37 
6.31 
5.87 
8.71 
8.51 
5.93 
6.89 
5.85 
5.96 
5.61 
6.33 
4.44 
4.11 


By  lake 
and 
rail. 


Cents. 

10.  90 

11.50 

9.55 

9.02 

12.00 

12.00 

11.00 

8.70 

8.50 

8.53 

7.55 

8.44 

7.00 

6.95 


ByaU 
rail. 


Cents. 
11.60 
16.  50 
13.125 
14.00 
16.50 
15.  74 
14.50 
15.00 
14. 31 
15.00 
14.23 
14.70 
12. 88 
12.17 
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IROX   AND   STKEL   VESSKLS   BUILT  IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  tlie  number  and  gross  tonnage  of  all  iron  and  steel  ves- 
sels, except  those  for  the  Navy,  built  in  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  years  from 
1868  to  1896.     Nearly  all  were  steam  vessels. 


Fiscal  year. 


18C8. 
1869. 
3870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
187C. 
1877. 


No. 


Tons. 


Fiscal  year. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


No. 


Tons. 


26,  960 
22, 008 
25, 582 
28,  392 
40,  097 
39,  646 
35,  631 
44,  028 
14,  908 
84,  354 


Fiscal  year. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


No. 


Tons. 


36,  719 
53,513 
80,  378 

105,618 
51,  374 
94, 532 
51,  470 
48,  594 

113,  220 


IMMIGRATION  INTO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  number  of  alien  passengers,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  immigrants,  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  the  formation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1789  to  1855.  Down  to  and  including  1855  immigrants  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  classified  separately  from  other  passengers. 


Period. 


Passengers. 


1789  to  1820 
1821  to  1830 
1831  to  1840 
1841  to  1850 
1851  to  1855 

Total 


250,  000 

143,439 

539, 125 

1,  713,  251 

1,  748,  364 


4, 454, 179 


The  following  table  shows  the  annual  arrivals  of  alien  passengers  in  the  calendar 
years  from  1851  to  1855;  also  the  total  arrival  of  immigrants  alone  in  the  United 
States  in  the  calendar  years  from  1856  to  1895,  not  counting  immigrants  from  the 
British  possessions  and  Mexico  since  July,  1885: 


Year. 

Immi- 
grants. 

Year. 

Immi- 
grants. 

Year. 

Immi- 
grants. 

Year. 

Immi- 
grants. 

]851   

379,  406 
371,  603 
368,  645 
427,  833 
200,  877 
195,  857 
246,  945 
119,501 
118,016 
150,  237 
89,  724 
89.  007 

1863 

174,  524 
193, 195 
247,  453 
314,917 
310,965 
289,  145 
385,  287 
356,  303 
346,  938 
437,750 
422,  515 
260, 814 

1875 

191,  231 
157,  440 
130,  502 
153,  207 
250,  565 
593,  703 
720,  045 
730, 349 
570,316 
461,  346 
332,  361 
392, 887 

1887 

516, 933 

1852   

1864 

1876 

1888 

525,  019 

1853    

1865 

1877 

18S9 

189;) 

1891 

431,935 

1854  

1866 

1878 

495, 021 

1855 

1867 

1879 

595,  251 

1856 

1868 

1880 

1892 

547,  060 

1857  

1809    .  .. 

1881 

1803 

495,  030 

1858  

1870    

1882 

1804 

250,  313 

1859  

1871  

1883   

1895 

324,  330 

I860 

1872   

1884 

1801 

1873 

1885 

1862 

1874 

1886 

During  the  one  hundred  and  seven  years,  from  1789  to  1895,  the  total  number  of 
alien  passengers  and  immigrants  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  was  18,068,746. 

Immigration  into  the  United  States  from  1789  to  1842  never  exceeded  100,000  persons 
annually,  and  seldom  came  near  that  number.  In  the  latter  year  104,565  aliens 
arrived.  In  tlie  next  two  years  immigration  declined  below  100,000  aliens  annually, 
but  in  the  six  succeeding  fiscal  years,  ending  on  September  30,  1850,  the  arrivals 
rajiidly  increased,  owing  to  the  Irish  I'amine,  the  revolutionary  movements  in  vnrious 
Kurojjean  couutiics,  the  demand  in  this  country  for  labor  to  build  railroads,  and  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California.  In  the  six  fiscal  years  referred  to,  the  arrivals  of 
aliens  were  as  follows:  1845,114,371;  1846, 15J, 416;  1847,234,968;  1848,226,527;  1849, 
297,024;  1850,  310,004. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  PRICES   OF  BESSEMER  STEEL  RAILS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FROM  18C7  TO  1896. 

The  following  table  gives  the  annual  production,  in  gross  tons,  of  Bessemer  steel 
rails  in  the  United  States  since  1867,  together  with  their  average  annual  price  at 
works  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  on  foreign  rails : 


Calendar  year. 


Production 

in  gross 

tons. 


Price  in 
currency. 


Duty. 


1867  . 

1868  . 

1869  . 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

1874  . 

1875  . 

1876  . 

1877  . 

1878  . 

1879  . 
1880. 
1881  . 
1882. 
1883  . 
1884, 

1885  . 

1886  , 
1887 

1888  . 

1889  . 

1890  , 
1891 
1892 
1893 

1894  . 

1895  . 
1896, 


2,277 

6,451 

8,616 

30,  357 

34, 152 

83,  991 

115, 192 

129,  414 

259,  699 

368,  269 

385,  865 

491,427 

610,  682 

852, 196 

1,187,770 

1,  284,  067 

1,148,709 

990,  983 

959,  471 

1,574,703 

2, 101,  904 

1,  386,  277 

1,510.057 

1,867,837 

1,  293,  053 

1,  537,  588 

1, 129, 400 

1,016,013 

1,  299,  628 


$166. 00 

158.  50 

132.  25 

106. 75 

102. 50 

112.  00 

120.  50 

94.25 

68.75 

59.25 

45.50 

42.25 

48.25 

67.50 

61.13 

48.50 

37.75 

30.75 

28.50 

34.50 

37.08 

29.83 

29.25 

31.75 

29.92 

30.00 

28.12 

24.00 

24.33 

28.00 


i45  pep  cent  ad  valorem  to 
'    Jan.  1,1871. 


28  per  ton  from  Jan.  1, 1871, 
to  Aug.  1, 1872 ;  $25.20  from 
Aug.  1,  1872,  to  Mar.  3, 
1875;  $28  from  Mar.  3, 
1875,  to  July  1, 1883. 


$17  per  ton  from  July  1, 1883, 
^    to  Oct.  6, 1890. 


$13.44  from  Oct.  6,   1890,  to 
^    Aug.  28, 1894. 


$7.84  from  Aug.  28, 1894. 


The  lowest  average  annual  price  at  which  Bessemer  steel  rails  have  been  sold  in 
this  country  was  reached  in  1894,  namely,  $24,  but  sales  were  made  at  still  lower 
figures  in  1895,  the  price  for  several  mouths  remaining  at  $22. 

ANNUAL  AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  PIG  IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  GROSS  TONS. 


Teax. 

No.  1  foun- 
dry pig  iron, 
at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Year. 

No.  1  foun- 
dry pig  iron, 
at  Pliila- 
delphia. 

Tear. 

No.  1  foun- 
dry pig  iron, 
at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Year. 

No.  1  foun- 
dry pi^  iron, 
at  Phila- 
delphia. 

1842 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

$25. 60 
25.75 
29.25 
27.88 
30.25 
26.50 
22.75 
20.88 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1850 

1857 

1858 

.$21.  38 
22.63 
36.12 
36.88 
27.75 
27. 12 
26.38 
22.25 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

$23.  38 
22.75 
20.25 
23.88 
35.25 
59.25 
46.12 
46.88 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

$44. 12 
39.25 
40.63 
33.25 
35.12 
48.88 
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ANNUAL  AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  PIG  IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  GROSS  TONS— 

Continued. 


Year. 

o"5 

i 

a,  cS 
M 

Tear. 

^11 

-a 

■fcl   . 

S 
M 

1873 

$42. 75 
30.25 
25.50 
22.25 
18.88 
17.63 
21.50 
28.50 
25.12 
25.75 
22.38 
19.88 

'$22.'66' 
19.33 
17.71 

$35. 80 
27.16 
23.67 
21.74 
20.60 
18.09 
22.15 
27.98 
22.  94 
28.84 
19.04 
17.17 

1885 

$18.  00 
18.71 
20.92 
18.88 
17.  75 
18.40 
17.52 
15.75 
14.52 
12.66 
13.10 
12.95 

$15.  58 
16.40 
17.79 
16.21 
15.48 
15.82 
14.52 
13.54 
12.73 
10.73 
11.49 
11.09 

$15.  27 
16.58 
19.02 
15.99 
15.37 
15.78 
14.  OC 
12.81 
11.77 
9.75 
10.94 
10.39 

1874 

1886 

$18. 96 

1875 

1887 

21.37 

1876 

1888 

17.38 

1877 

*1889 

18.00 

1878 

1890 

18.85 

1879 

1891 

15.95 

1880                .  .. 

1892 

14.37 

1881 

1893 

12.87 

1882 

1894 

11.38 

1883 

1895 

12.72 

1884 

1896 

12.14 

VALUE   OF  THE   PIG  IRON   PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES,   IN   GROSS   TONS. 

For  1880  the  figures  given  in  the  following  table  are  for  the  census  year  ending  on 
May  31 ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  table  they  are  for  calendar  years : 


Tear. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Production. 


3,  375,  912 
4. 144,  254 
i,  62:i,  323 

4,  595,  510 
4,  097,  868 

4,  044,  526 

5,  683,  329 
6, 417, 148 


Value. 


$89,  315,  509 
87,  029,  334 

106,  336, 429 
91,  910,  200 
73,761,624 
64,  712, 400 
95, 195, 760 

121,  925, 800 


Tear. 


1888 
1889 
1800 
1801 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Production. 


6, 489,  738 

7,  603,  642 
9,  202,  7U3 

8,  270,  870 
9, 157,  000 
7, 124,  502 
6,  657,  388 
9, 446,  308 


Value, 


$107, 000, 000 
120,  000, 000 
151,200,410 
128,  337,  985 
131,16J,039 
84,  810,  426 
65,  007,  247 
105, 198, 550 


ANNUAL  AVERAGE  PRICES     OF     ROLLED    IRON    AND     STEEL    IN    THE     UNITED   STATES 
FOR  A   LONG   SERIES   OF  YEARS,   IN   GROSS  TONS. 


Year. 

O   IOCS 

S  g  Ph 
a  ti  <c 

■£2£ 
m 

S  a 

■n 

M 

g 

1.1 

taPM 

to 

S  til 
US 

Tear. 

.2  o 

a  iL  s" 

pq 

H 

i. 

»- 
S  ti 

■2.S 

as 

1844 

$85.  62 
93.75 
91.66 
86.04 
79.33 
67.50 
59.54 
54.06 
58.79 
83.50 
91.33 
74.58 
73.75 
71.04 
62.29 
60.00 
58.75 
60.  83 
70.42 
91.04 
146.46 
100.  38 
98.13 
87.08 
85.63 
81.66 

1870 

$78.  96 
78.54 
97.63 
86.43 
67.95 
60.85 
52.03 
45.55 
44.24 
51.85 
60.38 
58.  05 
61.41 
50.  30 
44.05 
40.  32 
43.12 
49.  37 
44.  99 
43.40 
45.92 
42.56 
41.81 
38.08 
29.96 
32.29 

$72.  25 
70.38 
85.13 
76.67 
58.75 
47.75 
41.25 
35.25 
33.75 
41.25 
49.25 
47.13 
45.50 

1S45     

1871 

1846           ..     . 

1872 

1847    

$69.  00 
62.  25 
53.88 
47.88 
45.63 
48.38 
77. 25 
80.13 
62.88 
64.  38 
04.25 
50.00 
49.38 
48.00 
42.38 
41.75 
76.88 

126.  00 
98.63 
86.  75 
83.13 
78.88 
77.25 

1873 

1848 

1874 

1.S40 

1875 



1850 

1876 

1851 

1877 

1852             

1878 

1853       

1879 

1  1880  

j 

IS54    

1 

1855       ......... 

1881 

1 

1856 

1882 

.$54.  51 
44. 24 
38.45 
36.59 
38.08 
43.59 
39.67 
38.30 
4L25 
38.38 
36.79 
33.53 
26.86 
28.09 

1857 

1883 

1858 

1884 

1S59           

1885 

I860       

1880 

$31.  75 
32.55 

1801       

1887 

1862     

1888 

28.78 

1863 

1889 

29.45 

1864              

1890 

30.32 

1805         

1891 

25.32 

1806 

1892 

1893 

23.63 

1867      

20.44 

1868 

1894 

16.58 

1869 

1895 

18.48 
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AVERA.GE  YEARLY  PRICES  OP  RUSSIA  SHEET  IRON  FROM  1809  TO  1895. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  yearly  prices,  per  pound,  of  Russia  sheet 
iron  from  1869  to  1895,  as  charged  by  American  importers : 


Year. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

1889 

$0. 15J 
13J 

1876 

$0.13i 
.llj 

•  Hi 

.13 
.12J 
.11 
.llj 

1883 

$0.11| 
.11 
.lOJ 
.lOi 
.09^ 
.09i 
.09i 

1890 

$0.10 

1870 

1877 

1884  

1891  

.10^ 
•  lis 
.lll 

1871 

.  15 

1878 

1885 

1892 

1872 

.21 
.21 
.18i 
.15ii- 

1879         

18?6     

1893 

1873 

1880       

1887  

18^)4 

.lUJ 

1874 

1881       

1888 

1895 

.08J 

1875 

1882 

1889 

PRICES  OP  TWO   GRADES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  PIG  IRON. 


Year. 

Gray  forge, 

at 
Pittsburg. 

No.  1  found- 
ry, at  Pliil- 
adclpliia. 

Clevelaud 

pig  iron, 

f.  0.  b. 

West  Coast 

Bessemer, 

f.  0.  b. 

1873 

$35. 80 
27.16 
23.67 
21.74 
20.60 
18.09 
22.15 
27.98 
22.94 
23.  84 
19.04 
17.17 
15. 27 
16.58 
19.02 
15.99 
15.37 
15.78 
14.06 
12.81 
11.77 
9.75 
10.94 

$42.  75 
30.25 
25.50 
22.25 
18.88 
17.63 

21.  50 
28.50 
2.5. 12 
25.  75 

22.  38 
19.88 
18.00 
18.71 
20.  92 
18.88 
17.75 
18.  "(0 
17.52 
15.75 
14.52 
12.  06 
13.10 

&    s.     d. 
5    15      0 
3    15      6 
3      0      0 
2    13      0 
2      5      6 
2      2      3 
2      12 
2    10      6 

1  19      2 

2  3      6 
1     19      6 
1     16      8 
1     13      0 
1     10      8 
1     14      2 

1  12      9 

2  3      7 
2      7    11 
2      0      1 
1     18      7 
1     14    11 
1     15    10 
1    16      3 

£    s.     d. 
8      9      3 

1874 

5      9      7 

1875 

4      1      7 

1876 

3     14      2 

1877                                                            

3     12      9 

1878        ...                                                 

3      0      0 

1879 .                  

2    17      6 

1880 

4      4      0 

1881 

3      12 

1882 

2     18      G 

1883 

2     U       9 

1 884 

2       6     10 

1885     ..             

2      4      6 

1886 

2      3      7 

1887 

2      6      2 

1888 

2      4      8 

1889 

2    12      3 

1890 

1891 

1892                                         .          

2      9      7 

1893                   .                               

2      6      0 

1894                   .          

2      5      6 

1895 

2      6      6 

WHOLESALR  PRICES   OF   CUT  NAILS   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Early  in  1893  the  base  price  and  schedule  of  extras  of  cut  nails  were  changed  to 
correspond  with  the  wire-nail  schedule.  A  comparison  of  prices  since  1893  with 
those  for  1892  and  previous  years  would  therefore  be  misleading. 


Year. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

1835 

$6.00 
0.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.12 
5.50 
5.25 
4.75 
4.25 
4.50 
4.75 
4.50 
4.50 
4.25 
4.00 
3.71 

1851 

$3.28 

3.  13 

4.  85 
4.76 
4.10 
3.92 
3.72 
3.53 
3.86 
3. 13 
2.75 
3.47 
5.13 
7.  85 
7.08 
6.97 

1867 

$5.92 
5.17 
4.87 
4.40 
4.52 
5.46 
4.90 
3.90 
3.42 

1883 

$3.06 

1836 

1852          . .     . 

1868 

1884 

2.39 

1853        

18C9 

18S5 

2.33 

1854       

1  1870 

1886 

2.27 

1855     

1«V1 

1887 

2.30 

1858 

1872 

1888 

2.03 

1841 

1857          

1873 

J889 

2.00 

1858       

1874 

1890 

2.00 

1843 

1859          

1875 

1891 

1.86 

I860 

1876 

2.98 

1892 

1.83 

1861 

1877 

2.57 
2.31 
2.69 
3.68 
3.09 
3.47 

1893 

1.44 

1862 

1878 

1894 

1895 

1.08 

1863          

1879 

1.56 

1864     

1880 

1890 

2.36 

1849 

1865 

1881 

1850 

1866. J 

1882 
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PRICES   OF   STANDARD   SIZES   OF  WIRE  NAILS   AT  CHICAGO. 

The  followiiio  tabic  gives  the  average  monthly  base  prices  of  Btandard  sizes  ol 
T\ire  nails,  per  keg  of  ]00  pounds,  in  carload  lots,  free  on  board  at  Chicago.  Eegu- 
lar  quotations  for  standard  wire  nails  were  not  made  until  1886. 


Month. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

$3.50 
3.65 
3.65 
3.45 
3.20 
3.00 
2.95 
3.00 
3.00 
2.90 
2.75 
2.75 

$2.70 
2.60 
2.05 
2.70 
2.60 
2.50 
2.35 
2.45 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.40 

$2.  55 
2.40 
2.35 
2.35 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.25 
2.35 
2.55 
3.15 
3.00 

$2.90 
2.95 
2.75 
2.40 
2.30 
2.40 
2.40 
2.50 
2.55 
2.40 
2.30 
2.25 

$2.22 
2.27 
2.22 
2.12 
2.05 
2.02 
2.07 
2.02 
2.00 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 

$1.82 
1.87 
1.85 
1.75 
1.70 
1.57 
1.70 
1.70 
1.07 
1.57 
1.60 
1.60 

$1.57 
1.55 
1.05 
1.65 
1.60 
1.50 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.40 
1.30 
1.27 

$1.17 
1.20 
1.15 
1.00 
1.07 
1.20 
1.20 
1.15 
1.10 
1.05 
1.05 
1.00 

$0.  95 

.95 

1.00 

.95 

ilav 

1.10 

1.50 

July 

1.95 

2.20 

$3.50 
3.50 
3.55 
3.50 

2.40 

2.40 

2.42 

2.42 

3.51 

3.15 

2.55 

2.49 

2.51 

2.04 

1.70 

1.49 

1.11 

1.69 

PRICES   OF   WIRE  NAILS   OF   SMALL   SIZE    IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  yearly  wholesale  net  prices  of  wire  nails 
per  keg  of  100  pounds  from  1877  to  1895.  The  prices  are  for  nails  1|-  inches  long, 
made  from  No.  16  wire,  and  have  been  furnished  by  the  American  Wire  Nail  Com- 
pany, of  Anderson,  Ind.  The  quotations  on  this  size  can  be  carried  much  further 
back  than  for  the  larger  sizes. 


Tear. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 

Tear. 

Price. 

Tear. 

Price. 

1877 

$12. 14 
10.85 
10.  23 
10.40 
9.94 

1882 

$9.75 
9.38 
7.00 
5.01 
6.32 

1887 

$5.51 
5.39 
4.75 
4.60 
3.99 

1892 

$3.43 

1878 

1883 

1888 

1893 

3. 10 

1879 

1884     

1889 

1894 

2.93 

1880 

1885  

1890 

1895 

3.81 

1881 

1886 

1891 

PRICES   OP   PLANISHED   OR   AMERICAN-RUSSIA   SHEET  IRON. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  yearly  prices  per  pound  charged  by  the 
manufacturers  for  planished  or  American-Russia  sheet  iron: 


Tear. 

Be.st 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

Tear. 

Best 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

Tear. 

Best 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

1878 

$0. 094 
.09 
.09i 
.09 
.09 
.09 

$0. 08^ 

.08 

.08i 

.08 

.08 

.08 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

$0.09 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 

$0.08 
■  Olh 
.0-}. 
.07J 
.07^ 
.07^ 

1890 

1891 

1892 

$0.08 
.08 
.08 

$0.  07| 

1879 

.071 

1880 

.07i 

1881 

1893 .08 

1894 .08 

1895 .08 

.071 

1882 

.07-1 

1883 

.07^ 
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QUOTED   PRICES  OF  FOREIGN  TIN  PLATES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quoted  wholesale  prices,  per  box  of  "full  weight," 
108  pounds,  imported  coke  Bessemer  tin  plates,  I.  C,  14  by  20,  at  New  York,  freight 
and  duty  paid,  fi-om  January,  1890,  to  December,  1896 : 


Month. 


1890. 

January 

February 

Mareli 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1891. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sei)tember 

October 

November 

December 

1892. 

January 

February 

March 

April 


Price. 


$4.72 
4.61 
4.46 
4.42 
4.42 
4.43 
4.49 
4.66 
5.17 
5.49 
5.44 
5.24 


5.35 

5.47 
5.36 
5.26 
5.17 
5.35 
5.28 
5.39 
5.43 
5.37 
5.31 
5.30 


5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 


Month. 


1892— Continued 

May 

June 

July  

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1893. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1894. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Price. 


$5.30 
5.29 
5.25 
5.21 
5.20 
5.27 
5.45 
5.49 


5.35 
5.35 
5.44 
5.50 
5.50 
5.41 
5.31 
5.30 
5.26 
5.37 
5.35 
5.32 


5.27 
5.22 
5.20 
5.19 
5.15 
5.14 
5.12 
5.12 


Month. 


1894 — Continued 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1895. 

January 

February , 

March 

April 

May 

Juue 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1896. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Price. 


$5.10 
4.09 
4.10 
4.00 


3.96 

3.87' 

3.80 

3.80 

3.80 

3.80 

3.82 

3.90 

3.95 

4.00 

3.95 

3.82 


3.86 
3.88 
3.85 
3.80 
3.72 
3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.82 
3.80 
3.87 
3.90 


AVERAGE   AJJNUAL  PRICES  PAID  FOR  TIN  PLATES   AT  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  annual  prices  actually  paid  at  New  York, 
per  box  of  108  pounds,  for  an  average  grade  of  Melyn  charcoal  tin  plates  and  an 
average  grade  of  Grafton  or  J.  B.  coke  tin  plates: 


Tear. 

Charcoal. 

Coke. 

Year. 

Charcoal. 

Coke. 

Year. 

Charcoal. 

Coke. 

1879 

$7.25 
8.00 
6.40 
6.20 
6.00 
5.65 

$6.25 
6.75 
5.45 
5.30 
5.10 
4.70 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

$5.35 
5.25 
5.50 
5.45 
5.45 
6.05 

$4.40 
4.30 
4.60 
4.55 
4.55 
5.15 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895....:... 
1896 

$0.20 
6.06 
5.87 
5.13 
4.39 
4.45 

$5.30 

1880 

5.34 

1881 

5.15 

1882 

4.57 

1883 

3.66 

1884 

3.63 
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WHOLESALE   TRICES  OF  VAIUOUS  TIN   UTENSILS  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES  FROM 

1884  TO  18GC. 


July- 

a 

.  O 

a  i-i 

o  ft 

O     ' 

(D    C3    OQ 

'   d 

t         '^ 
O    OQ    f-l 

o  ®  P< 
O 

ft„g 

■  u 

CO 

a   . 

2  '^  f-' 

Kinsing     pans, 
14-quart,    per 
gross. 

St 

g  « 

32 

P<a 
0 

1884 

$2.60 
2.38 
2.35 
2.35 
2.30 
2.25 
2.20 
2.40 
2.25 
2.25 
2.10 
1.75 
1.70 

$18.  00 
17.00 
16.50 
16.50 
15.50 
15.50 
15.00 
16.50 
16.00 
15.00 
14.50 
12.00 
11.50 

$12.  50 

11.75 

11.00 

11.00 

10.50 

10.00 

9.75 

10.50 

10.25 

10.25 

9.50 

8.75 

8.50 

$7.50 
7.25 
7.00 
7.00 
6.75 
0.75 
6.50 
7.25 
7.00 
6.85 
6.75 
5.50 
5.40 

$2.75 
2.50 
2.40 
2.25 
2.40 
2.25 
2.35 
2.85 
2.75 
2.70 
2.50 
2.15 
2.15 

$9.00 
8.00 
7.20 
6.72 
6.72 
6.50 
6.39 
7.40 
7.10 
7.06. 
6.72 
5.75 
5.72 

$31.80 
24.  50 
24.00 
23.52 
23.50 
22.50 
22.76 
24.70 
23.52 
21.75 
20.58 
18.11 
19.06 

$24. 00 
20.00 
17.35 
16.50 
16.50 
16.00 
15.  21 
16.44 
15.62 
15.21 
14.06 
11.99 
11. 99 

$0.07 
.06 

1885 

1886 

.05J 

1887 

.06i 

1888 

.06 

1889 

.05 

1890 

.05 

1891           ..           

.04J 

1892               

.04J 
.041 

■'of, 

1893 

1894      

1895    

1896       

.03J 

• 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION   OF   COAL  IN   THE   UNITED   STATES  IN   GROSS  TONS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  all  kiiids  of  coal  in  the  United  States 
in  the  census  years  1870  and  1880,  ending  on  May  31  of  each  year;  in  the  census  year 
1889,  ending  on  December  31  of  tliat  year,  and  in  the  calendar  years  from  1881  to  1888 
and  from  1890  to  1895.     Authentic  statistics  for  earlier  years  are  not  available. 


Tear. 


Pennsylvania 
anthracite. 


Bituminous 
and  all  other. 


Total. 


Census  year — 

1870 

1880 

Calendar  year- 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 


13,  973,  400 
25,  572, 160 

28,  500,  016 
31, 358,  2G4 
34,  336,  469 
33, 175,  756 
34,  228,  548 
34,  853,  077 
37,  578,  747 
41,  624,  611 

40,  GC5, 152 

41,  489,  858 

45,  236,  992 

46,  850,  450 
48, 185,  306 
46,  358, 144 
51,  785, 122 


15, 369, 120 
38,  250,  670 

48,  365,  341 
60,  861, 190 
68,531,500 
73,  730,  539 

64,  840,  668 

65,  810,  676 
78, 470,  857 
91, 106,  998 
85, 432,  028 
99,  392,  871 

105,  268, 962 

113,  264, 792 

114,  629,  671 
10^,  089,  647 
120,  641, 244 


29,  342,  580 
63,  822,  830 

76,  865, 357 
92,  219,  454 
102, 867,  969 
106,  900, 295 
99,  069,  216 
100,  663,  753 
116,  049,  604 
132,  731,  609 
126,  097,  780 
140,  882,  729 
150, 505,  954 
160,115,242 
162,  814,  977 
152, 447, 791 
172, 426, 366 


THE  world's  production  OF  IRON   ORE  AND   COAL. 

The  following  tables  give  the  production  of  iron  ore,  coal,  pig  iron,  and  steel  in 
all  countries  in  the  latest  years  for  which  complete  statistics  are  availaljle.  Tons 
of  2,240  pounds  are  used  in  giving  the  production  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  other  countries,  and  metric  tons  of  2,204  pounds  are  used  for  all  the 
continental  countries  of  Europe : 


Country. 


United  States 

Great  Britain 

Germany  and  Luxemburg. 

France 

Belgium 

Austria  and  Hungary 

Russia 

Sweden 

Spain 

Italy 

Canada  

Cuba  and  other  countries. . 


Total 


Percentage  of  the  United  States. 


Iron  ore. 


Tear. 


1895 
1895 
1895 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1894 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 


Tons. 


957,  614 
615,414 
340,  600 
772, 101 
312,  037 
409,  584 
487,  225 
904,  662 
514,  339 
183,  371 
91,783 
386,  044 


58,  984, 374 


27.05 


Coal  and  lignite. 


Tear. 


Tons. 


1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 


172,  426, 366 

189,661,302 

103,  957,  639 

28,  236,  039 

20,  450,  604 

32,  697,  771 

9,079,138 

223,  652 

1, 783, 783 

305, 321 

3, 130, 164 

17, 500, 000 


679, 457, 839 


29.75 
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THE  WORLD'S  PllODUCTION  OF  PIG  IRON  AND  STEEL. 


Country. 


TJnited  States 

Great  Britain 

Germany  and  Lnxembnrg 

France " 

Belgium 

Austria  and  Hungary  . . . 

Russia 

Sweden 

Spain 

Italy 

Canada  

Other  countries 


Total 

Percentage  of  the  United  States. 


Pig  iron. 


Tear. 


1895 
1805 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 


Tons. 


9, 446.  308 
7,  703,  459 
5,4R4,501 
2,  005,  889 

829,  234 
1, 122, 175 
1,  454,  325 

462,  930 

206,  452 
9,213 
37, 829 

125,  000 


28,  867,  315 


32.72 


Steel. 


Tear. 


1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 


Tons. 


6, 114,  834 

3,  359,  962 

3,  9G2,  775 

716,931 

367, 917 

780, 630 

574, 112 

197,  830 

73, 254 

50,314 

17,000 

5,000 


16.  220,  559 


37.69 


The  percentage  of  iron  ore  produced  by  the  United  States  is  seen  by  these  tables 
to  have  been  27.05;  of  coal,  29.75;  of  pig  iron,  32.72;  and  of  steel,  37.69. 


THE   EFFECT  OF 


TOBACCO. 

'REGIE"   CONTRACTS,  AND  WHAT   SHOULD  BE 
DONE  TO  OFFSET  THEM. 


(By  Hon.  J.  D.  Clardy,  a  Eepresentative  from  Kentucky.) 

Washington,  January  12, 1897. 
Ohaieman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

]S"ot  being  in  the  city  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  I  failed  to  be 
present  at  the  hearing  before  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  tobacco. 
I  therefore  ask  that  this  brief  statement  be  read  and  allowed  to  be 
printed  in  the  hearings  of  your  committee.  The  Eastern  growers  of 
tobacco  no  doubt  were  well  represented,  and  as  there  is  no  similarity 
either  in  kinds  or  uses  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  Eastern  States  and  the 
tobacco  grown  in  the  West,  at  least  in  the  States  which  furnish  most  of 
the  export  tobacco,  there  need  be  no  conflict  in  our  discussion.  The 
Eastern  Eepresentatives  ask  for  higher  duties,  as  a  protection  against 
imports  from  foreign  countries.  Representing  the  States  which  to  find 
a  market  must  export  their  tobacco,  I  ask  consideration  of  your  com- 
mittee to  the  matter  of  removing  the  obstructions  to  the  introduction 
and  sale  of  American  tobacco  in  foreign  countries.  Only  in  England 
and  Germany  have  we  a  real  free  and  open  market  for  our  tobacco. 
England  puts  a  very  large  tariff  tax  upon  our  tobacco — 76  cents  on  the 
pound — and  still  is  our  best  market  for  certain  types  of  our  tobacco. 
Kearly  all  American  "strips" — leaf  tobacco  with  the  stems  taken  out — 
are  sold  in  England.  Germany  furnishes  a  market  for  much  of  our 
dark  lieavy  shipping  leaf.  But  in  France,  Italy,  Si)ain,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  possibly  in  some  other  countries,  the  introduction  and  sale  of 
our  tobacco  by  individuals  or  firms — domestic  or  foreign — is  positively 
prohibited.  The  purchase  of  foreign  tobacco  by  these  countries  is 
purely  a  Government  monopoly.  Under  what  is  known  as  "regie" 
contract — that  is,  contracts  made  by  and  for  the  Government — these 
countries,  through  the  constituted  Government  otficials,  contract  with 
individuals  or  fii-ms,  generally  parties  resident  in  the  city  of  ISTew  York, 
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to  funiisli  the  amount  (number  of  liogslieads  of  American  tobacco  tbe 
Governments  wish  to  buy)  at  a  stipulated  price  for  their  grades,  known 
in  the  trade  as  A,  B,  and  0.  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  buy  through  these 
contractors,  Austria  and  Hungary  through  their  consuls,  and  in  either 
case  it  is  purely  a  Government  monopoly;  Government  officials  securing 
and  selling  the  tobacco,  either  before  or  after  it  has  been  manufactured. 
This  system  shuts  out  all  competition. 

The  contractors  are  few  in  number — generally  three  or  four  men  con- 
trolling the  contracts  for  these  Governments — and,  of  course,  with  an 
abundant  supply  they  get  together  and  fix  the  price  on  all  export 
grades,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  as  all  this  tobacco  must  go  into 
this  trade  or  it  can  not  be  sold  at  all. 

Now,  the  object  of  this  eifort  on  my  part  is  to  start  an  investigation 
of  this  matter  and  by  friendly  intercourse  with  these  Governments  seek 
in  time  to  get  them,  for  advantages  offered  them  in  the  sale  of  their 
products  to  this  country,  to  at  least  modify  this  method  of  supplying 
their  wants  so  as  to  allow  our  dealers  in  tobacco,  or  our  farmers,  if  they 
think  proper  to  do  so,  to  ship  and  sell  tobacco  in  these  countries  as 
freely  as  other  products  are  sold,  under  such  customs  duties  or  restric- 
tions as  they  may  see  proper  to  impose. 

That  this  may  not  appear  to  be  a  trivial  matter,  I  desire  to  present  a 
few  figures  to  show  the  importance  of  this  crop  at  least  to  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  and  especially  to  Kentucky,  as 
that  State  produces  about  one-half  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  United 
States. 

For  the  year  1895  Kentucky  tobacco  sold  at —  Hogaheads. 

Louisville 174,885 

Cincinnati' 30,000 

Hopliiusvillei 20,000 

Clarksville' 15,000 

Paducah' 12,000 

Maylield' 5,000 

Estimated  bought  loose  and  not  resold  in  any  of  these  markets 20,  000 

Total 276,885 

At  1,400  pounds  to  the  hogshead,  this  equals  387,639,900  pounds. 

I  am  unable  to  state  accurately  the  amount  of  "regie  "tobacco  taken 
from  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Virgiuia,  but  state,  approximately,  as  the 
amount  taken  of  Western  tobacco,  mostly  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
annually : 

Hogsheads. 

France 10,000 

Italy 18,000 

Spain 16,000 

Hungary  and  Austria 6,  000 

Making  a  total  of  70,000,000  pounds  or 50,000 

Under  Government  monopoly  this  tobacco  is  sold  at  enormous  prof- 
its, ranging  from  200  to  800  per  cent — France,  for  instance,  realizing 
upon  this  article  alone  a  revenue  of  many  times  its  cost  in  this  country, 
amounting  annually  to  from  $GO,000,OOo'to  $70,000,000.  England  does 
the  same  thing  by  a  different  method — not  shutting  off  private  ship- 
ments and  sales,  but  by  an  enormous  tariff  of  70  cents  per  pound. 
This  is  at  least  ten  times  the  cost  of  the  tobacco  in  this  country.  It 
may  be  retorted  that  our  tariff  on  tobacco  is  very  high.  On  fine  cigar 
wrappers  it  is  $1.50  to  $2,25  per  pound,  and  lower  grades  35  to  50  cents 

'Estimated. 
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per  pound;  but  when  we  come  to  compare  tlie  real  market  values  of 
these  tobaccos  it  will  be  seeu  that  our  seemiugly  high  tariff  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  enormous  duty  imposed  by 
England,  our  rate  being  from  73  to  198  per  cent  of  the  value,  Enghmd's 
ten  times  the  cost,  or  1,000  per  cent.  Of  course,  open  marketson  the 
one  hand  and  a  lower  duty  would  greatly  increase  the  demand  by  low- 
ering the  price  to  consumers  and  correspondingly  increasing  the  price 
to  producers  in  this  country. 

The  object  sought,  viz,  open  markets  for  our  tobacco,  kindly,  grad- 
ually, but  persistently  carried  to  a  successful  issue  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, bring  greater  benefits  to  the  producers  of  this  important  farm 
product  than  all  the  legislation  ever  enacted  in  its  interests. 

The  importance  of  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  methods  of  sale, 
of  culture,  and  of  prices  for  products  can  not  be  exaggerated.  It  is  the 
basis  of  all  industries.  It  furnishes  three-fourths  of  all  our  exports. 
Upon  its  broad  and  stalwart  shoulders  rest  the  most  vital  interests  of 
every  class,  of  every  calling,  and,  indeed,  of  every  individual  citizen  of 
this  great  country.  Without  agriculture  we  could  have  no  commerce, 
and  of  course  would  have  no  use  for  railroads  or  banks  or  other  great 
institutions,  which,  under  the  benign  influence  and  fostering  care  of  a 
prosperous  agriculture,  are  capable  of  bringing  such  great  benefits  and 
blessings  to  the  human  race.  These  things  being  true,  it  can  not  be 
said  that  any  legislation  which  fosters  and  benefits  agriculture  is  in  any 
sense  class  legislation.  Washington  said  "no  greater  good  could  come 
to  any  country  than  the  improvement  of  its  agriculture." 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  more  effective  way  can  be  devised  to  benefit 
the  growers  of  export  tobacco  than  to  secure  to  them  better  tacilities 
for  selling  their  tobacco  in  these  regie  countries.  It  is  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  consul  from  Kheims,  France,  that  ''the  state,  having  the 
monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade,  buys,  manufactures,  and  sells  every  ounce 
of  tobacco  and  every  cigar  used  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  very 
few  direct  importations  made  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  private  individ- 
uals from  the  different  tobacco  growing  countries,  hence  statistics  on 
the  consumption,  imj)ortation,  and  prices  of  this  product  are  of  little 
interest  to  our  tobacco  raisers  or  dealers,  who,  if  they  sell  at  all  to 
France,  must  of  necessity  deal  with  the  French  Government  through 
its  special  representatives,  and  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  competition 
must  take  or  refuse  the  offers  it  may  be  pleased  to  make  them."  This 
quotation  is  given  to  show  the  full  extent  and  scope  of  this  monopoly. 
It  is  doubtless  just  as  exclusive  in  the  other  regie  countries.  It  has 
existed  by  frequent  renewals  in  France  since  1810,  and  now  constitutes 
an  important  part  of  her  revenue  system.  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  World's  Markets  for  American 
Products,  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  French  revenue  on 
tobacco  in  1892 :  Gross  receipts,  $72,695,573 ;  expenditures,  $12,730,859 ; 
net  receipts,  $59,964,714.  This  shows  a  very  large  profit  from  a  small 
investment,  but  when  one  party  to  a  contract  has  the  power  to  fix  both 
the  price  for  buying  and  the  price  at  which  the  article  shall  he  sold 
the  amount  of  profit  is  a  mere  matter  of  judgment  as  to  how  low  the 
price  may  be  put  without  destroying  the  trade,  or  as  to  how  high  the 
purchaser  can  be  induced  to  pay.  This  pressure  has  already  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  producers  of  dark  shipping  or  export  tobacco 
until  the  price  has  fallen  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  this  is  the 
crop  ui)on  which  a  large  portion  of  the  farmers  of  Kentucky  and  a  part 
of  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  and  especially  the  smaller  farm- 
ers, depend  for  the  money  to  pay  their  taxes,  doctor's  bills,  and  clothe 
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and  educate  their  eliildreii.  I  have  given  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts 
and  present  condition.  The  main  question  yet  reuiains.  What  can  be 
done  to  remedy  the  evil?  Certainly  one  of  the  most  important  things 
to  be  done  is  to  make  the  facts  known  and  thus  arouse  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  doing  something.  Probably  not  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  twenty  knows  tliat  this  particular  product  is  thus  discriminated 
against,  and  of  course  feels  no  interest  in  the  matter.  But  interest 
must  also  be  awakened  in  the  regie  countries.  We  can  not  expect 
them  to  change  their  revenue  system  unless  we  can  show  them  it  will 
be  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  first,  by 
granting  them  special  privileges  as  to  their  products  to  be  sold  in  this 
country;  or,  second,  by  demanding  the  admission  of  our  products  to 
an  open  nmrket,  of  course  with  such  tariff  restrictions  as  they  may  see 
pro])er  to  impose,  as  is  done  in  England,  and  if  this  be  refused  shut 
off  their  products  from  sale  in  this  country.  This  I  understand  the 
President  now  has  authority  to  do  under  certain  conditions. 

What  will  your  committee  do?  Will  you  pass  this  matter  as  of  too 
little  im  j)ortance  to  demand  your  attention  ?  1  assure  you  it  is  a  matter 
of  very  grave  importance  to  many  of  your  fellow-citizens.  Agricultural 
products  furnish  about  75  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  this  country.  These 
great  staple  products,  of  which  there  is  a  large  surplus,  can  not  be  pro- 
tected by  any  sort  of  a  tariff,  but  under  our  partial-protective  system 
the  producers  of  these  products  are  comi)el]ed  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
protection  without  participating  in  any  of  its  benefits.  We  can  not 
have  a  tariff,  and  do  not  ask,  as  some  have  suggested,  a  bounty.  I 
believe  the  bounty  system  is  even  worse  than  the  protective  system, 
and  must  prove  impracticable  as  a  system,  or  result  as  all  class  legisla- 
tion must,  in  a  benefit  to  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  As  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  great  agricultural  section  of  our  great  country,  I  ask  no 
tariff — no  bounty — but  come  with  the  simple  request  that  you  lend  your 
valued  aid  to  secure  as  far  as  may  be  open  markets  in  all  countries  for 
our  tobacco  and  other  products.  There  is  no  doubt  but  removing  the 
obstructions  to  these  foreign  tobacco  markets  would  double  the  demand 
and  double  the  price  to  the  producer,  and  still  furnish  tobacco  to  the 
consumer  at  a  much  lower  price  than  he  now  pays.  A  few  statistics 
will  demonstrate  this  statement.  We  furnish  to  other  countries  over 
300,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco.  Of  this  amount  England  ami  Germany 
(both  open-market  countries)  take  150,000,000  pounds,  half  tbe  amount 
furnished  to  tlie  world.  An  open  and  untrammeled  world's  market  for 
our  tobacco  is  the  only  panacea  for  our  troubles,  and  I  beg  you  gentle- 
men to  do  all  you  can  to  help  us  get  it. 


VIEWS  OF  THE   TOBACCO   GEOWERS'  OF   NEW   YORK   STATE  ON 

TARIFF  REVISION. 

(By  Mr.  Michael  Tobin,  of  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.) 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

When  before  your  committee  on  January  4  last,  at  a  hearing  of  the 
leat^tobacco  growers,  cigar  manufacturers,  and  jobbers,  I  promised 
to  furnish  you  a  brief  containing  the  views  of  the  New  York  State 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association  as  to  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff'  rela- 
tive to  proper  protection  of  the  loaf-tobacco  industry. 

After  due  consultation  with  the  officers  and  members  of  that  asso- 
ciation, I  have  been  requested  to  present  the  case  to  your  committee, 
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and  we  firmly  believe  that  iiotliiug  less  tliau  tlie  relief  asked  for  will 
relieve  them  from  present  embarrassment.  We  submit  that  the  import- 
ers and  leaf-tobacco  dealers,  wlio  have  presented  voluminous  briefs  to 
your  committee,  containing  many  farfetched  and  misleading  statements, 
have  really  no  more  right  to  be  heard  in  argument  before  your  commit- 
tee than  any  set  of  business  men  engaged  in  other  business  pursuits. 

Therefore  we  shall  not  attempt  to  consume  your  valuable  time  in  dis- 
cussing the  points  set  forth  in  their  briefs,  as  we  claim  that  the  only 
ones  to  be  personally  affected  by  the  change  in  the  tariff  laws  on  leaf 
tobacco  are  the  manufacturers  and  growers,  and  that  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  any  tariff"  legislation  on  leaf  tobacco  or  cigars  should  be 
equally  divided  between  those  two  branches  of  the  trade.  Such  changes 
will  affect  only  manufacturers  and  growers  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  There  are  no  exclusive  importers  in  Sumatra  tobacco,  as  all 
who  import  it  deal  in  domestic  tobacco,  and  if  the  tariff"  should  be  raised 
so  that  they  would  lose  custom  on  the  imported  goods,  they  would  hold 
the  same  trade  as  the  domestic  goods,  as  one  or  the  other  must  and  will  be 
sold.  It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  importers  to  secure  as  low  a 
rate  of  duty  on  importations  as  possible,  in  order  to  increase  consump- 
tion in  this  county. 

Second.  The  jobbers  and  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  would  not  be  affected 
in  the  least.  They  are  tired  of  the  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  of  the 
present  law  regulating  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco,  and  are  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  time  when  a  specifically  drawn  law  will  be  adopted, 
so  that  they  can  tell  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  what  the 
duty  on  a  i)ound  of  Sumatra  will  be,  and  what  they  can  afford  to  pay 
for  domestic  tobacco  in  order  to  compete  with  it.  Be-^ides,  there  are  but 
very  few  engaged  in  their  business  as  compared  with  the  vast  army  of 
tobacco  growers  and  their  employees,  and  even  of  that  few  all  but  a 
small  proportion — only  those  who  import  Sumatra  tobacco  as  well  as 
deal  in  domestic  leaf — will  heartily  indorse  our  views. 

Up  to  the  time  Sumatra  tobacco  was  used  in  this  country  for  wrappers 
the  leaf-tobacco  growers,  comparatively  speaking,  were  prosperous, 
because  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  croj)  of  leaf  tobacco  depended  entirely 
upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wrappers.  When  domestic  tobacco 
was  generally  used  for  wrappers  in  this  country  the  dealers  and  miinu- 
facturers  were  willing  to  admit  that  what  was  called  a  good  crop  of 
tobacco  would  contain  from  50  to  GO  per  cent  of  wrappers,  but  after  the 
introduction  of  Sumatra,  which  has  established  a  fad  for  luster  and  fine- 
ness of  texture,  the  percentage  of  wrappers  in  all  domestic  crops  con- 
tinned  to  grow  smaller  as  the  fad  became  more  popular,  until  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  American  tobacco 
growers  had  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  tobacco  which  was  suitable 
for  wrappers  for  even  stogies  and  cheroots,  the  cheapest  grade  of  cigars 
manufactured  in  this  country.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  those  who 
have  grown  tobacco  to  use  tor  wrappers  have  been  practically  driven 
out  of  the  market  by  unjust  importations  of  Sumatra  tobacco  which  was 
solely  the  product  of  beggarly  paid  labor  employed  by  the  rich  Holland 
syndicates,  who  nmtket  their  goods  in  this  country  at  prices  which 
enable  them  to  declare  annual  dividends  of  from  100  to  125  per  cent. 
This  kind  of  competition  has  ruined  the  legitimate  business  of  a  large 
and  prosperous  class  of  American  citizens,  and  rendered  their  buildings, 
tools,  appliances,  and  improvements  for  growing,  handling,  stripping, 
assorting,  and  curing  tobacco  worthless  for  the  production  of  any  other 
product.  This  has  been  brought  about  with  no  benefit  to  anybody, 
except  the  importers  and  stockholders  in  the  foreign  syndicates,  who  do 
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not  contribute  one  penny  to  the  sui^port  of  our  Government.  The  cigar- 
manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  was  never  so  prosperous  as 
when  domestic  tobacco  was  generally  used  for  wrapping  purposes.  This 
industry  received  a  severe  blow  when,  by  reason  of  importations,  the 
use  of  domestic  tobacco  for  wrapping  purposes  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Hence  we  submit  that  it  is  not  just  for  the  manufacturers  in  this 
country  to  object  to  such  a  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  as  will  revive  the  im- 
portant and  heretofore  extensive  business  of  the  tobacco-growing  indns- 
tiy,  which  is  now  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  Unless  the  growers  get 
relief  at  your  hands  they  must  abandon  the  business  which  has  been 
their  only  means  of  support  for  a  lifetime.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  foreign  competition  has  obliged  them  to  sell  their  products  fur 
binder  and  filler  purjioses,  not  realizing  from  their  sales  enough  money 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  labor  and  fertilizers  used  in  its  production ;  there- 
fore to  afford  any  permanent  relief  we  must  have  a  duty  on  leaf  tobacco 
high  enough  to  bring  into  use  the  wrapper  portion  of  the  crops,  at  least 
for  wrappers  on  a  large  portion  of  the  cheap  cigars  manufactured  in 
this  country. 

Under  the  present  tariff  laws  the  manufacturer  can  use  Sumatra 
tobacco  for  wrappers  on  cigars  that  can  be  placed  on  the  market  as 
low  as  $12  per  1,000.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  no  or<linary  duty  would 
be  sufficient  to  give  the  desired  relief  and  save  this  industry  from 
destruction.  It  must  be  high  enough  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  product 
of  cooly  labor  on  all  cigars  placed  upon  the  market  at  a  price  at  least 
as  high  as  $30  per  1,000  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  growers.  We 
have  been  told  for  years  by  the  cigar  manufacturers  and  dealers  that 
nothing  less  than  a  duty  of  from  $5  to  $6  per  pound  on  unstemmed 
tobacco  would  luevent  the  use  of  Sumatra  on  all  classes  of  cigars 
manufactured  in  this  country.  From  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
wrapping  capacity  of  Sumatra  tobacco  we  believe  that  their  statement 
is  substantially  correct.  The  leaf-tobacco  growers  of  this  country  are 
entitled  to  a  protective  duty  of  at  least  $5  per  i)ound  on  importations 
of  unstemmed  wrapper  leaf  tobacco.  Sumatra  tobacco  is  a  manu- 
factured article.  There  is  as  much  labor  required  in  growing,  harvest- 
ing, curing,  preparing  it  for  use  in  this  market  as  is  expended  upon 
the  manufacture  of  1,000  cigars  manufactured  by  Cuban  labor  iu 
Habana  by  Habana  manufacturers.  Considering  the  value  of  the 
cigars,  and  the  Sumatra  to  be  equal  in  the  market,  it  is  precisely  as 
much  a  manufactured  article  as  cloth  manufactured  in  Manchester, 
England,  and  brought  to  this  country  to  be  made  up  into  garments.  In 
both  cases  the  laborer  of  this  country  is  dejunved  of  his  employment, 
because  the  work  should  and  could  be  done  here.  We  claim  that  the 
benefit  of  tariff  legislation  on  leaf  tobacco  and  cigars  should  be 
equally  divided  as  near  as  can  be  between  the  cigar  manufacturer  and 
the  grower. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  convince  you  that  the  benefits  received  by 
the  manufacturers  from  the  Government  in  the  past  and  enjoyed  by 
them  at  present  are  suilicient  to  warrant  the  growers  in  asking  for  the 
duty  required  to  relieve  the  depression  in  their  business,  and' still  not 
be  favored  by  the  Government  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  manufac- 
turers. I  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  cigar  trade  in  the 
year  1854  or  1855,  and  have  been  identified  with  it  directly  or  indirectly 
ever  since.  In  the  years  1850,  1857,  1858,  and  1859  the  cigar  industry 
of  this  country  was  being  destroyed  by  the  importation  and  sale  of 
cigars  manufactured  in  Germany,  which  were  brought  to  this  country 
all  packed,  boxed,  and  x>i'epared  for  the  market,  and  sold  at  the  very 
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low  figure  of  from  $2,50  to  $4.50  per  1,000.  This  competition  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  competitiou  which  the  tobacco  growers  now 
eucoimter,  because  the  German  cigars  were  made  by  labor  which  was 
prociu-ed  at  a  nominal  sum,  and  which  was  as  poorly  fed  and  clad  as  the 
coolies  whom  the  leaf-tobacco  growers  have  for  competitors  at  present. 
This  competition  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  had  the  same  effect  upon 
their  trade  as  the  competition  of  the  cooly  labor  in  Sumatra  has  upon 
the  leaf-tobacco  growers  of  the  present  day,  and  which  competition 
nearly  ruined  and  destroyed  the  industry  of  manufaeturiug  cigars  in 
this  country.  The  manufacturers,  nearly  to  a  man,  were  obliged  to 
discharge  all  their  journeymen  workmen,  and  many  of  them  would  have 
been  willing  to  discontinue  the  business  entiiely  but  for  the  obligation 
they  were  under  to  keep  employed  their  apprentices,  to  many  of  whom 
they  offered  to  give  their  indentures,  and  advised  them  to  seek  some 
other  employment,  as  tlie  outlook  for  gaining  a  livelihood  at  cigar  mak- 
ing was  very  discouraging  and  without  much  prospect  of  improvement. 

At  that  time  the  cigar  manufacturing  business  of  this  country  was 
of  small  proportions  as  compared  with  to-day.  The  industry  continued 
simply  to  exist  in  that  deplorable  condition,  or  nearly  so,  until  Abralmm 
Lincoln  was  elected  President  in  18(30  and  his  Administration  Avas  inau- 
gurated. Then  representatives  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  went  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  demanded  relief  in  the  way  of 
tariff  legislation.  They  demanded  a  duty  on  cigars  of  $2.50  per  pound 
specific  and  25  i)er  cent  ad  valorem,  which  they  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  committee.  This  duty  would  amount  to  the  following  sum,  as 
the  cigars  were  made  at  that  time  in  good  large  sizes  and  well  filled,  they 
would  weigh  on  an  average  18  pounds  to  the  thousand;  $2.50  specitic 
duty  would  be  $4:5;  25  per  cent  advancement  on  the  cigars  would  be 
62^  cents;  total,  |45.62^,  which  would  be  over  1,800  per  cent  on  the  cost 
of  the  commodity. 

This  would  seem  exorbitant,  as  at  that  time  our  people  were  poor, 
and  the  importations  of  fiabana  cigars  were  very  small  in  consequence. 
In  fact  the  manufacturer  considered  that  his  only  competitors  were  the 
Germans.  I  indorsed  and  fiivored  that  bill,  as  I  believed  it  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  preserve  the  industry  and  place  it  on  a  sound,  substan- 
tial basis.  Shortly  afterwards  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out  and 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Government  to  raise  fabulous  amounts  of 
money  in  order  to  prosecute  the  same.  What  was  then  known  as  the 
Morrill  internal-revenue  bill  was  passed.  This  bill  imposed  a  tax  upon 
nearly  every  commodity  in  the  country,  including  proimetary  stamps 
on  patent  medicines,  bonf^  ,  mortgages,  checks,  notes,  contracts,  tax  on 
watches,  etc.  In  that  bill  was  a  clause  imposing  a  discriminating  duty 
upon  cigars,  which,  being  a  luxury,  were  made  to  bear  the  heaviest 
share  of  the  burder  and  were  assessed  as  follows:  Cigars  valued  not 
to  exceed  $8  per  1,000  were  taxed  $4;  those  valued  from  88  to  $15 
were  taxed  $8;  at  from  $15  to  $25,  at  $15;  at  from  $25  to  $40,  at  $25; 
and  for  cigars  valued  above  $40,  at  $40. 

The  cigar  manufacturers  at  that  time  claimed  that  this  discriminat- 
ing tax  would  enhance  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  every  1,000  cigars 
manufactured  on  an  average  of  $15  per  1,000.  As  a  consequence 
they  asked  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  raise  the  duty  on 
imported  cigars;  but  as  there  was  little  competition  at  that  time  from 
Cuban  cigars  and  the  $2.50  specific  and  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  seemed  to  the  committee  ample  protection  for  all  purposes, 
the  bill  was  left  as  it  was.  The  discriminating  internal-revenue  tax 
soon  proved  to  be  impracticable,  on  account  of  undervaluation  by  the 
T  H 135 
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manufacturers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  reducing  the  value  of  their 
cigars  in  order  to  pass  them  at  a  low  rate  of  duty.  It  was  of  common 
occurrence  to  pass  cigars  at  the  14  to  $8  rate  of  tax,  which  according 
to  the  intent  of  the  law  should  pay  $15  to  $25  tax,  so  this  discrimi- 
nating law  was  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  Government, 
and  a  specilic  duty  of  $0  per  1,000  on  all  cigars  manufactured  in  this 
country  substituted  instead. 

As  the  war  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  the  condition  of  the  Treasury 
warranted  it,  the  people  were  reheved  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  by- 
Congress.  First  the  proprietary  stamps  were  removed;  also  stamps 
on  mortgages,  bonds,  checks,  tax  on  watches,  etc.,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible relief  from  taxation  was  granted  to  the  people  all  along  the  line 
of  the  Morrill  bill.  The  specific  internal-revenue  duty  of  $0  per  1,000 
was  reduced  to  $3  per  1,000;  and,  in  fact,  there  was  scarcely  a  para- 
graph let  in  tlie  Morrill  bill  which  was  not  cut  down  and  reduced. 
Still  the  duty  in  the  tariff  bill  of  $2.50  ])er  pound  specific  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  imported  cigars  was  allowed  to  stand  intact  until 
the  business  of  the  tobacco  growers  became  impaired  by  the  importa- 
tion of  Sumatra  tobacco  to  be  used  as  cigar  wrappers.  When  the 
tobacco  growers  first  asked  Congress  for  relief  by  putting  a  higher 
tarili"  on  leaf  tobacco,  the  cigar  manufacturers,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, again  came  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congiess  and  claimed  that  the  advance  demanded  by  the 
growers  of  a  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  from  75  cents  a  pound  to  $2  per  pound 
would  advance  the  cost  of  manufacturing  cigars  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  could  not  compete  with  the  cigars  from  Cuba,  and  demanded  an 
increase  of  the  duty  on  imported  cigars  from  $2.50  specific  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  to  $4.50  specific  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
was  granted  to  them. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  cigar  manufacturers  have  been  frequently 
favored  by  the  Government  without  the  least  opposition  from  any  other 
branch  of  the  tobacco  trade.  When  we  speak  of  cigar  manufacturers 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  including  all  of  them,  as  at  least 
80  per  cent  of  them,  including  all  the  small  factories  throughout  the 
country,  would  be  heartily  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  high 
enough  to  bring  the  wrapper  portion  of  the  American  commodity  into 
the  market  as  wrappers  for  nickel  cigars. 

We  wish  to  suggest  that  the  competition  of  the  cigar  manufacturers 
to-day  is  entirely  different  from  their  competition  in  1855,  1850,  1857, 
1858,  and  1859,  as  their  present  competitors  are  skilled  workmen, 
whose  labor  is  considered  to  be  as  fine,  if  not  x^  ^er,  than  that  in  this  coun- 
try, as  the  Cuban  cigar  maker  has  the  reputation  the  world  over  of 
producing  the  very  finest  kind  of  workmanship.  Besides,  the  cigars 
produced  by  their  workmanship,  according  to  wt.'ght  and  size,  are 
worth  as  much  in  tlie  market  at  Habana  as  the  best  grade  of  our  cigars 
are  worth  in  our  own  market. 

For  this  reason  the  competition  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  in  the 
fifties  was  very  similar  to  the  competition  of  the  leaf  tobacco  growers 
to-day,  and  altogether  more  dangerous  and  burdensome  than  the  com- 
petition of  the  cigar  manufacturer  of  the  present  day.  The  manufac- 
turers were  never  more  prosperous  than  when  domestic  tobacco  was 
used  almost  exclusively  for  wrappers. 

The  increased  imj)ortation  of  Sumatra  tobacco  at  the  low  rate  of  duty 
has  availed  the  consumer  nothing.  None  of  the  leading  brands  of 
cigars  have  been  reduced  in  price;  consumption  has  not  been  stimu- 
lated by  its  use.    When  domestic  tobacco  was  being  used  principally 
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for  wrappers  tlie  production  of  cigars  increased  in  the  United  States 
from  1,378,574,240  in  1879  to  3,392,528,809  in  1883.  As  Sumatra  came 
into  favor  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  cigars  manufactured  was 
found.  In  1884  the  number  manufactured  was  3,372,982,038,  a  falling 
off  of  over  20,000,000.  In  1885  there  were  manuftictured  3,293,662,991, 
a  falling  off  of  nearly  100,000,000,  as  shown  by  internal-revenue  reports. 
We  herewith  submit  the  number  of  cigars  made  in  each  year  from 
1886  to  1895,  inclusive: 

1886 3,462,014,287  ]  1891 4,422,024,212 

1887 3,661,630,422  1892 4,674,708,260 

1888 3,668,162,486  1893 4,341,240,981 

1889 3,787,229,453  1894 4,163,641,327 

1890 4,228,528,258  1895 4,099,137,855 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statistics  that  since  Sumatra  gained 
its  greatest  favor  the  cigar  industry  of  the  United  States  has  been 
practically  at  a  standstill  and  has  made  no  strides  in  a  forward  direc- 
tion in  keeping  with  the  increase  of  our  population. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  since  the  year  1892  there  has  been  a 
gradual  but  substantial  decline  in  the  number  of  cigars  manufactured 
in  this  country;  hence,  we  fail  to  see  where  any  American  has  been 
benefited  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  by  its  introduction.  We  firmly 
believe  that  a  return  to  the  use  of  domestic  tobacco  for  wrai)ping  pur- 
poses will  cause  a  great  improvement  in  the  business  of  cigar  manu- 
facturing, as  it  is  conceded  that  in  point  of  quality  the  domestic  article 
is  far  superior  to  its  foreign  rival,  and  in  consequence  a  better  class  of 
nickel  cigars  can  be  manufactured,  which  will  give  better  satisfaction 
to  the  smokers  of  that  class  of  goods,  who  are  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  will  cause  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  nickel  goods  in 
this  country,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  American  manufacturer. 
Let  us  now  see  how  the  protection  given  under  the  present  law  to  the 
cigar  manufacturer  harmonizes  with  the  aaiount  of  tariff  on  leaf 
tobacco  asked  for  by  the  tobacco  growers  at  the  present  time,  which 
they  believe  must  be  at  least  $5  per  pound  on  unstemmed  wrappers 
and  $6  i)er  pound  on  stemmed  wrappers. 

At  the  hearing  before  your  committee  on  January  4,  evidence  was 
given,  we  think,  by  the  president  of  the  JSTational  Cigar  Manufacturers' 
Association  that  the  weight  of  imported  cigars  which  come  from  the 
Island  of  Cuba  to  this  country,  was  12  pounds  to  the  thousand.  The 
fact  that  cigars  of  that  weight  are  imported,  we  think,  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned, although  we  believe  it  to  be  a  trifle  misleading,  as  a  cigar  must 
be  very  loosely  filled,  besides  rather  small,  to  weigh  that  amount.  We 
believe  a  fairer  average  would  be  15  pounds  to  the  thousand.  We  shall 
give  you  an  illustration  of  the  protection  afforded  the  manufacturers 
on  cigars  of  both  weights.  A  12-pound  cigar  with  a  specific  duty  of 
$4.50  per  pound  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  would  be  taxed 
as  follows:  Specific  duty,  $54;  ad  valorem  duty  on  a  valuation  of  $40 
per  1,000,  which  we  think  about  correct,  would  be  $10,  making  a  total 
of  $64. 

A  thousand  cigars,  weighing  15  pounds  to  the  thousand,  at  a  valuation 
of  $50,  would  amount  in  total  duty  to  $80.  The  duty  upon  the  tobacco 
contained  in  the  above  cigars,  classified  as  stripped  tobacco,  in  the 
12-pound  cigar,  would  be  1^  pounds  of  stripped  wrappers  at  $2  per 
pound  and  10^-  pounds  of  stripped  fillers  at  50  cents  per  pound,  which 
would  give  a  total  of  $8.25.  In  the  15-pound  cigar  the  duty  would  be 
the  same  by  adding  3  pounds  to  the  filler  and  binders,  making  the  total 
$9.75.    It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  protection  afforded  the 
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manufacturers  against  the  competition  of  the  skilled  labor  of  the  Cuban 
cigar  maker  is  ecjual  to  800  per  cent  or  more  on  the  cost  for  importa- 
tion under  the  ])resent  laws  on  the  weight  of  the  tobacco  contained  in 
the  cigars  imported.  The  above  illustration  will  explain  Mr.  Dolliver's 
question,  which  was:  "Is  it  not  true  that  the  Mclvinley  rate  is  nearly 
1!50  per  cent  on  Sumatra  tobacco?"  Our  answer  is:  If  it  required  800 
per  cent  and  over  to  protect  the  cigar  manufacturers  of  this  country 
against  the  skilled  labor  of  Ilabana,  it  should  require  at  least  3,000 
per  cent  to  protect  the  leaf-tobacco  growers  against  the  competition  of 
the  cheai)  cooly  labor  of  the  Sumatra  Islands. 

Again,  take  Mr.  McMillin's  question,  "How  much  would  a  good  crop 
of  tobacco  bring  in  the  market  under  a  protection  of  $5  per  pound!" 
This  we  can't  answer  definitely,  as  we  are  not  familiar  enough  with  the 
occult  mysteries  to  look  into  the  future  far  enough  to  tell  what  a  good 
croi)  would  sell  for  under  these  circumstances,  as  supply  and  demand 
at  the  time  of  salie  would  regulate  the  price  to  a  great  extent. 

We  believe,  however,  in  order  to  enable  the  grower  to  procure  the 
best  brands  of  fertilizers  and  take  the  proper  care  of  the  crop  until  it 
is  ready  for  the  market,  he  should  receive  not  less  than  from  15  to  18 
cents  per  pound  in  order  to  make  his  business  profitable. 

As  tobacco  is  a  hazardous  crop  to  grow,  and  subject  to  damage  or 
destruction  at  almost  any  time  before  it  is  cured  and  ready  for  the 
market,  which  may  be  caused  by  hail,  wind,  sunburn,  frost,  stem  rot, 
l)ole  barn,  white  veins,  etc.,  and  as  any  of  them  may  render  the  crop 
worthless,  or  reduce  its  value  to  less  than  one  half  its  cost  to  the  grower, 
it  should  command  higher  prices. 

If  permitted,  we  should  be  pleased  to  ask  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  a  question.  Cigars  manufactured  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  are 
acknowledged  by  all  experts  and  connoisseurs  the  world  over  to  be  the 
finest  in  point  of  quality  of  any  cigars  manufactured.  They  are  sold  in 
this  country  at  prices  rangingany  where  from  $90  i)er  1,000  to  $400  or  $500 
per  1,000,  and  are  wrapped  with  the  products  of  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
American  tobacco  grov/ers  can  produce  a  wrapper  leaf  that  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  Ilabana  wrappers  in  looks,  color,  texture,  finish,  and 
far  suj^erior  in  quality  to  Sumatra  wrappers.  The  question  is,  "Why 
the  large  quantity  of  cheaj)  cigars  manufactured  in  this  country,  and 
sold  in  the  market  at  from  $12  to  $30  per  1,000,  which  are  now  very 
nearly  all  wrapped  with  Sunuitra,  the  product  of  cooly  labor,  can  not 
be  wrapped  with  the  American  wrapper,  which  is  the  product  of  Ameri- 
can labor  ?"  If  permitted,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  the  Hon.  Benton 
MciMillin,  of  Tennessee,  or  the  Hon.  J.  T.  JJolliver,  of  Iowa,  to  answer 
this  question.  So  far  as  Habana  fillers  are  concerned,  we  do  not 
believe  that  their  importation  was  any  detriment  to  the  American 
tobacco  grower.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
are  rather  a  benefit  in  the  way  of  forming  combinations,  which  assist 
in  the  sale  of  American  goods.  Therefore  we  do  not  ask  that  any 
increased  duty  shall  be  placed  upon  them.  The  many  misleading  and 
far-fetched  arguments,  in  briefs,  and  otherwise,  before  your  honorable 
committee,  about  the  greatdifliculty  to  separate  the  Ilabana  wrap})er  from 
the  Ilabana  filler  are  subje(;ts  that  we  have  never  taken  the  least  slock 
in,  as  we  firmly  believe  tliatall  sucli  arguments  are  intended  to  mislead 
and  deceive  the  Government.  Peoi)le  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  in  Cuba  have  had  too  nuich  experience  and  understand 
their  business  too  well  to  jjlace  wra[)pers  in  filler  bales,  providing  it  is 
to  cost  tliem  $5  per  iiouiid,  or  thereabouts,  lor  so  doing.  The  talk 
which  we  listened  to  while  before  your  committee,  to  the  effect  that  it 
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was  impossible  for  anyone  to  tell  in  Habana  tobacco  what  was  fit  for  a 
wrapper,  without  casin^t;'  tlie  goods  and  making  them  up  into  cigars, 
is  an  argument  we  are  uot  inclined  to  consider  seriously.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  wrapper  in  Habana,  as  in  other  growths  of 
tobacco,  is  a  good  burning  tobacco,  thin  in  texture,  uniform  and  good 
in  color,  and  of  the  requisite  size  to  be  suitable  for  a  wrapper. 

Under  tariff  laws  which  are  framed,  with  ambiguous  language,  pur- 
posely placed  in  them  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  collection  of  the 
tax  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  laws,  those  arguments  are  always 
brought  up  to  show  the  great  difticulty  of  enforcing  the  laws  and 
classifying  the  goods  to  conform  with  the  specifications  of  the  law. 
To  avoid  such  difliculties  it  will  be  only  necessary  for  your  honorable 
committee  to  formulate  a  law  which  does  not  contain  the  least  bit  of 
ambiguity  or  uncertainty  with  plain  English  language  that  will  be 
readily  and  easily  understood  and  can  not  be  misinterpreted  bj^  any 
importer  or  custom  house  officer.  Then  if  the  Administration  desires 
to  enforce  the  law  there  will  not  be  the  least  trouble  in  doing  so.  Since 
I  became  interested  in  tariif  laws,  which  was  a  great  many  years  ago, 
I  do  not  remember  but  one  law  covering  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco 
that  was  easily  and  readily  understood  and  impossible  of  evasion. 
That  was  the  law  contained  in  the  McKinley  bill  covering  the  importa- 
tion of  leaf  tobacco.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  your  com- 
mittee to  make  any  i'.nprovemeut  on  that  law,  and  we  would  be  much 
I)leased  to  have  it  reenacted  under  ambiguous  laws.  The  importers 
invariably  pay  the  duties  under  a  protest  so  as  to  leave  an  opportunity 
for  a  resort  to  the  courts  in  case  of  dispute  on  any  question  concernbig 
their  imports ;  and  the  misleading  and  double-meaning  laws  are  usually 
so  arranged  as  to  assist  the  importer  to  succeed  in  his  case  against  the 
Government,  which  he  invariably  does.  Although  we  have  already 
occupied  much  of  your  valuable  time  by  the  arguments  presented  above, 
we  vShall  now  endeavor  to  give  you  the  reason  why  we  believe  that  by 
granting  the  relief  desired  and  demanded  by  the  tobacco  growers 
the  depleted  Treasury  of  the  United  States  will  be  very  materially 
replenished. 

As  we  have  not  the  data  or  statistics  at  command  to  enable  us  to 
approximate  closely  the  quantity  of  Sumatra  wrappers  that  are  annually 
imported,  we  shall  illustrate  by  taking  10  pounds  for  the  purpose,  and 
your  committee  can  readily  figure  from  that  illustration  what  the 
increase  in  revenues  would  amount  to  under  a  tariff  on  leaf  tobacco  of 
$5  per  pound.  Ten  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  under  the  present  duty  of 
$1.50  per  pound  yields  tbe  Government  $15. 

As  we  firmly  believe  that  a  duty  of  $5  per  pound  would  not  restrict 
the  importation  of  Sumatra  tobacco  to  exceed  33^  per  cent,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  its  income  increased  as  follows: 

On  6|  pounds  imported  at  |5  per  pound  the  Government  would 
receive  a  revenue  of  $33.35,  or  an  increase  of  $18.34  over  the  present 
duty.  In  case  the  importation  was  decreased  50  per  cent,  which  we 
think  impossible,  the  Government  would  yet  gain  on  every  10  pounds 
imported  $10,  which  on  the  aggregate  amount  imported  aniuially  would 
yield  to  the  Government  a  very  handsome  increase  over  the  amount 
received  under  any  previous  law,  besides  being  the  means  of  saving 
an  important  industry  from  destruction.  The  adoption  of  the  uniform 
duty  advocated  by  the  importers  and  cigar  manufacturers  of  from  50 
to  55  cents  per  pound  on  all  leaf  tobacco  coming  to  this  country  would 
certainly  create  a  large  deficit  in  the  income  of  the  Government,  as 
importations  of  Sumatra  can  not  be  largely  increased,  for  it  is  used  as 
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a  wrapper  on  nearly  all  grades  of  cigars  now  manufactured  in  tliis 
country  from  the  low  price  of  $12  per  thousand  and  upwai^d.  On 
account  of  the  inferior  quality  of  Sumatra,  it  can  not  be  used  for  any 
component  part  of  a  cigar  except  a  wrapper.  If  not  for  the  small 
quantity  required  for  that  purpose  it  could  not  be  used  for  even  that, 
as  it  deteriorates  the  quality  of  every  cigar  wrapped  with  it  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  consumed. 

Hence  the  only  way  in  which  the  importation  of  Sumatra  could  be 
materially  increased  would  be  by  the  adoption  of  it  for  wrappers  on  che- 
roots and  stogies,  which  are  now  principally  wrapped  with  the  domestic 
article.  And  if  this  was  done  the  sheriffs  throughout  the  country  would 
be  kept  busy  for  the  next  few  years  in  closing  out  the  property  of  the 
American  tobacco  growers.  Whatever  arguments  may  be  produced  to 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  war  now  being  prosecuted  in  Cuba 
has  brought  about  a  condition  of  affairs  on  that  famous  island  which 
would  assuredly  prevent  the  jDlanters  of  leaf  tobacco  from  producing 
any  considerable  amount  of  their  commodity  for  the  American  market 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years  to  come,  even  though  the  war  should  be 
discontinued  in  the  near  future. 

Therefore  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  Government  will  be  deprived 
of  a  vast  amount  of  money  heretofore  received  from  the  importation  of 
Havana  tobacco,  which  will  greatly  deplete  the  meager  amount  remain- 
ing in  the  Treasury.  Besides  destroying  the  tobacco-growers'  industry, 
by  adopting  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  you  will  deprive  the  Government 
of  a  large  amount  of  revenue,  and  afford  the  foreign  syndicates  an 
opportunity  to  divide  200  per  cent  annual  dividends,  instead  of  100  or 
125  i^er  cent  which  they  now  divide.  They  are  well  aware  that  the 
price  of  Sumatra  in  this  country  to-day  is  low  enough  to  prevent  the 
use  of  American  wr<ap])ers  for  cigar  purposes.  Hence  it  would  be  only 
necessary  for  them  to  advance  the  price  of  their  commodity  enough  to 
make  the  difference  in  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  caused  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  uniform  rate  of  duty. 

By  granting  our  appeal  you  will  benefit  not  only  the  growers  and 
manufacturers,  but  also  that  large  class  of  American  citizens  who  are 
dependent  upon  them  for  their  own  livelihood.  The  merchant,  the 
farmer,  and  tradesman  will. share  in  the  benefits  that  will  fiow  through 
this  channel  of  prosperity  until  it  stimulates  nearly  all  the  branches  of 
our  many  and  varied  industries.  It  will  be  i)lain  to  your  committee 
that  if  protection  is  to  be  of  any  avail  or  benefit  to  the  manufacturers 
and  growers  it  must  protect  them  to  the  fullest  extent. 

If  it  lacks  one  jot,  one  iota,  in  so  doing  it  becomes  practically  useless 
and  only  encumbers  the  statute  books  with  so  much  worthless  matter. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  the  dawn  of  a  new  business  activity  can  be 
more  favorably  ushered  into  these  dnited  States,  until  it  breaks  into 
the  full  noon  of  prosperity,  than  by  relieving  the  great  depression 
which  now  rests  heavily  upon  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  American 
industries. 

We  have  borne  the  heavy  burden  long  and  uncomplainingly,  with 
the  full  faith  that  the  time  would  ultimately  arrive  when  the  Govern- 
ment would  come  to  our  assistance  and  rescue  us  from  the  deplorable 
condition  into  which  we  have  fallen.  If  our  demands  are  acceded  to 
the  husbandman  and  mechanic  will  again  go  smilingly  forth  to  their 
business,  conscious  that  an  adequate  remuneration  will  be  theirs  and 
ha]»i)iness  will  spread  itself  like  a  mantle  over  the  face  of  our  glorious 
land.  Tliat  your  honorable  committee  will  agree  with  our  earnest, 
iionest  convictions  herein  set  forth  in  behalf  of  the  tobacco  growers  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  is  the  desired  wish  of  your  humble  servant. 
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AGEICTJLTURAL  SEEDS. 

RELATIVE  TO   HOUSE  BILL  9532,  INTRODUCED   BY  HON.  SAMUEL 
A.  COOK,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  WISCOI^SIN. 

[H.  R.  9532,  Fifly-fourth  Congress,  second  session.] 
A  BILL  to  rogulato  the  importation  and  sale  of  agi-iciiltiiral  seeds. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  no  seeds  of  grasses,  clovers,  or  other  forage  phiiits  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  United  States,  either  in  bulk  or  package,  which  contain  any 
seeds  of  dodder  (Cuscuta  species),  Canada  thistle  (Garduus  arveusis),  Russian  thistle 
(Salsola  kali  tragus),  the  bulbletsof  wild  onion  (Allium  vineale)  or  ergot  (Claviccps), 
or  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  seeds  of  wild  flax  (Camelina  sativa),  wild  carrot 
(Daucus  carota),  plantain  (Plantago  species),  wild  cress  (Lepidiura  species),  cockle 
(Agrostemraa  githago),  chess  (Bromus  secalinus),  quack  grass  (Agropyron  rcpens), 
pennycress  (Thlaspi  arvense),  prickly  lettuce  (Lactuca  scariola),  or  wild  mustard 
(Brassica  species),  or  which  have,  either  inadvertently  or  intentionally,  been  mixed 
with  inferior  seeds  or  foul  matter. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  seeds  of  grasses,  clovers,  and  other  forage 
plants  from  foreign  countries  shall  be  allowed  entry  into  the  United  States  only  at 
the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadeli^hia,  and  Baltimore,  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  concurrence  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  inspection  of  such  seeds  at  said  ports  shall  be  made, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by  skilled  experts,  who  shall 
have  passed  an  examination  showing  them  to  be  thoroughly  competent  in  the  work 
of  seed  inspection. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  seed  shall  be  sold,  offered,  or  exposed  for  sale  in  the  United  States 
■which  contains  any  seeds  of  dodder  (Cuscuta  species),  Canada  thistle  (Carduus 
arvensis),  Russian  "thi.stle  (Salsola  kali  tragus),  the  bulblets  of  wild  onion  (Allium 
vineale),  or  ergot  (Claviceps),  or  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  seed  of  wild  flax 
(Camelina  sativa),  wild  carrot  (Daucus  carota),  plantain  (Plantago  species),  wild 
cress  (Lepidium  species),  quack  grass  (Agropyron  repens),  pennycress  (Thlaspi 
arvense),  prickly  lettuce  (Lactuca  scariola),  or  wild  mustard  (Brassica  species). 

Sec.  3.  That  every  lot  of  the  seeds  of  agricultural  plants,  whether  in  bulk  or  in 
package,  contaiuing  one  pound  or  more,  and  including  the  seeds  of  cereals,  grasses, 
forage  plants,  vegetables,  and  garden  plants,  but  not  including  those  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  ornamental  plants,  which  is  sold,  oft'ered,  or  exposed  for  sale  in  the  United  States 
by  any  Arm  or  dealer  in  seeds,  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  or  printed  guar- 
antee of  its  percentage  of  purity  (freedom  from  foreign  matter)  and  germination: 
Provided,  That  mixtures  may  bo  sold  as  such  when  the  percentages  of  the  various 
constituents  are  stated. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  agricultural 
seeds,  not  includiug  those  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  ornamental  plants,  in  packages  or 
bags  of  less  than  one  pound  each,  that  are  not  marked  in  plain  and  distinct  letters 
upon  each  package  or  bag  containing  such  seeds  with  the  name  of  the  seed  contained 
therein,  also  with  a  guarantee  of  the  percentage  of  purity  and  germination  of  the 
same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months  or  less  than  thirty  days  for  each  and  every  ofl'ense. 

Sec.  5.  That  an  allowance  of  two  per  cent  below  the  guarantee  shall  be  made  for 
variation  in  the  purity  of  seeds  of  grasses  and  forage  plants  and  five  per  cent 
for  variation  in  the  germination  of  all  seeds  included  by  the  terms  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  dealers  may  base  their  guarantees  upou  tests  conducted  by  themselves, 
or  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  under  such  conditions  as  it  may- 
prescribe,  or  by  any  of  the  State  experiment  stations  using  such  methods  and  appa- 
ratus as  may  be  approved  by  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations.  Persons  not  engaged  in  the  sale  of  seeds  as  a  business  and 
residing  within  the  United  States  may  have  seeds  purchased  by  them  for  their  own 
planting  tested  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  or  by  an  experi- 
ment station,  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  for  same :  Provided,  That 
all  tests  and  conditions  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  result  of  all  tests  made  for  purchasers  may  be  published  by  the 
station,  together  with  the  names  of  the  firms  or  dealers  from  whom  the  seeds  were 
bought.  The  stations  shall  publish  equitable  standards  of  i^uiity  and  germination, 
together  with  such  other  information  co'.cerning  agricultural  seeds  as  may  be  of 
public  benefit. 
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Sec.  8.  That  anypersou  or  persons  violating  section  two  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty 
ot  a  misdemeanor,  and  npon  conviction  thereof  shall  he  fined  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  9.  That  anypersou  or  persons  violating  section  three  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
six  months  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sicc.  10.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall,  with  intention  to  deceive,  wrongly 
mark  or  label  auy  package  or  bag  containing  garden  or  vegetable  seeds,  or  any  other 
agricultural  seeds,  not  including  those  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  ornamental  plants,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  months. 

.Skc.  11.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  regular  dealers  in  seeds,  and 
not  to  i'armers  or  persons  growing  cereals  and  other  seeds  for  the  market. 

Sec.  12.  That  no  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  require  the  guarantee 
of  a  crop,  or  of  seeds  already  planted,  except  what  may  have  been  necessary  for 
making  tests. 

Mr.  Cljairman  and  gentlemen  of  tlie  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 
In  subniitting  a  brief  statement  relating  to  and  in  snpport  of  House  bill 
95.'>-},  I  desire  to  say  tliat  the  introdaclion  of  the  measure  was  not  tlie 
resnit  of  a  hasty  conclusion,  but  I  liave  given  the  agricultural  seed 
business  long  and  careful  study,  and  from  tlie  vast  amount  of  facts  and 
iigures  furnished  me  from  the  records  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  by  persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  give  direct  and  reliable  informa- 
tion, and  viewiiig  the  subject  from  a  business  standpoint,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  great  injustice  is  being  done  tlie  agriculturists  and  honest 
seed  dealers.  1  desire  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the  object  in  asking 
for  legislation  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds 
is  to  protect  the  farmer,  the  gardener,  and  the  honest  seed  dealer 
against  the  methods  used  by  some  dealers  in  seeds  who  adulterate 
their  goods  with  foreign  matter.  The  loss  from  failure  or  partial  failure 
of  croi)S  due  to  sowing  seeds  adulterated  with  dead  matter  or  inferior 
seeds  is  very  great;  but  the  damage  is  far  greater  as  a  result  of  sowing 
mixtures  containing  seeds  of  noxious  weeds.  Mr.  H.  O.  Devries,  State 
master  of  the  grange  of  Maryland,  says  on  the  subject  directly  bear- 
ing upon  the  jiointof  the  importation  of  foul  seeds: 

The  time  was  when  we  could  rely  upon  the  now  lands  of  the  West  for  pure  seeds, 
but  importations  of  seeds  other  than  our  own  have  been  and  are  now  filling  our  land 
with  a  noxious  growth  that  is  detrimental  to  crops,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
exterminate  the  stuff'. 

I  have  aske<l  permission  to  present  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  pure 
seed  bill,  while  the  committee  has  under  consideration  the  agricultural 
schedule  of  the  taritt'  act,  believing  that  if  in  the  pressure  of  other 
matters  it  is  impossible  for  the  committee  to  give  attention  to  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  a  law  against  seed  adulterations,  and  the  sale  of  foul 
and  lifeless  seed  in  our  owu  country,  it  may  be  possible  to  incori)orate 
in  the  tariff  act  such  part  at  least  of  section  1  of  House  bill  0532  as 
would  prevent  the  importation  and  sale  in  this  country  of  foreign 
seeds  containing  noxious  and  dangerous  weeds.  This  is  my  reason  for 
submitting  general  observations  relating  to  the  subject-matter  covered 
by  the  bill  in  connection  with  the  section  relating  to  the  importation 
of  seeds.  It  must  be  apparent  to  everyone,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
im])orta.nce  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  in  throwing  about  this 
industry  such  protection  as  may  properly  be  given  by  laws  is  one  of 
the  first  duties  we  owe  to  a  numerous  portion  of  our  countrymen.  I 
believe  it  can  be  made  clear  to  everyone  wlio  will  give  a  little  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  that  the  importation  and  sale  of  foul  and  adulter- 
ated seeds  is  a  serious %ien ace  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
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interests  of  tlie  country.  Tlie  evils  can  be  checked,  first,  by  beginiiiug 
at  tlie  gateways  of  our  country,  and  by  law  excluding  dangerous  for- 
eign weeds  and  foul  and  adulterated  seeds.  Then  we  can  follow  this 
with  a  law,  all  of  which  is,  I  believe,  covered  in  a  crude  manner,  per- 
haps, by  the  bill  I  have  offered,  stopping  the  sale  of  foul,  dead,  and 
adulterated  seed  by  our  own  dealers. 

No  matter  how  careful  a  farmer  may  be  in  the  selection  of  pure  seeds, 
he  can  not  keep  his  farm  free  from  weeds  if  a  less  careful  neighbor 
buys  and  sows  weed  seed  along  with  grass  and  clover  seed,  and  the 
legislation  proposed  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
noxious  weeds  as  well  as  protect  the  planter  against  the  frauds  of  adul- 
teration i:>racticed  by  unscrupulous  dealers  in  seeds.  The  best  seed 
men  of  this  country  now  only  offer  for  sale  pure,  tested  seeds,  and  we 
ask  that  a  check  be  placed  on  the  abuses  of  the  seed  trade  of  this 
nation  from  the  wholesaler  down  to  the  grocer  in  a  country  village 
who  sells  his  customers  old  garden  seeds  that  not  even  the  trump  of 
"Gabriel"  could  induce  to  come  up.  The  legislation  proposed  would 
benefit  them  by  removing  dishonest  competition,  and  if  this  bill 
(H.  K.  9532)  as  it  now  reads,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  not  accomplish 
the  work  intended,  then  I  ask  you  to  assist  in  so  amending  it  that  it 
will  give  the  good  results  sought  to  be  obtained. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  this  measure  to  ask  legis- 
lation that  will  do  an  injustice  to  one  class,  that  another  class  of  the 
people  of  this  country  may  be  benefited;  but  it  is  with  a  view  that  each 
may  have  equal  justice  done  him,  and  each  (whether  he  be  the  seller  or 
the  buyer)  may  share  the  benefits  of  an  improved  price  for  his  prod- 
ucts made  possible  by  a  market  based  on  honest  and  unadulterated 
goods.  And  it  is  a  fact  which  may  easily  be  settled  in  the  minds  of 
anybody  who  chooses  to  examine  into  the  question  that  the  farmer,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  must  sell  tlie  seed  product  of  his  farm  at  a  price 
based  on  its  purity. 

The  prices  quoted  in  the  market  are  supposed  to  mean  for  a  pure 
article,  and  he  must  take  a  price  for  his  product  in  proportion  to  its 
grade,  which  is  usually  inspected  by  a  dealer  familiar  with  seeds.  If  it 
contains  other  seeds  or  matter  foreign  to  the  real  article  he  is  ofi'ering  for 
sale,  the  deduction  either  in  price  or  weight  will  be  made  to  equal  the 
difference,  and  thus  bring  it  up  to  grade  of  pure  seed.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  farmer  desires  to  try  a  new  kind  of  seed,  he  goes  into  the 
market  and  buys  what  is  represented  to  him  as  pure  seed  and  of  the 
kind  with  which  he  desires  to  experiment.  He  takes  it  home,  sows  it, 
and  what  is  the  result?  Sometimes  his  anticipations  are  realized,  but 
in  many  cases  it  is  found  that  only  a  small  portion  of  what  he  bought 
was  the  article  he  desired,  and  the  balance  was  foul  or  dangerous  seed, 
or  dead  matter  that  produced  no  crop.  In  the  latter  case  if  complaint 
is  made  the  answer  to  him  would  be  that  he  did  not  sow  it  thick 
enough,  or  that  he  sowed  it  too  deep,  or  not  deep  enough. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Eay,  master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Texas,  says: 

We  all  know  that  we  are  most  wonderfully  imposed  upon  in  the  way  of  seeds 
offered  for  sale.  Of  course,  we  Lave  no  way  of  detecting  the  imposition  until  it  is 
too  late.  «  *  *  I  think  it  is  entirely  praiseworthy  of  onr  Congressmen  to  enact 
such  laws  as  will  protect  ns  along  this  line. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Hicks,  the  expert  seed  tester  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  in  many  instances  entire  lots  of  seeds 
are  sent  to  this  country,  represented  to  be  some  special  quality  of  seeds, 
which  under  a  test  are  found  not  to  be  the  kind  of  seeds  represented, 
and  often  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  dangerous  seed  to  be  sown  in  this 
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country.  I  am  also  officially  informed  tliat  a  material  is  being  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities  in  Europe  and  shipped  to  tliis  country  to 
be  mixed  with  our  clover  and  other  seeds  to  adulterate  and  cheapen  the 
article,  thereby  both  deceiving  and  robbing  the  purchaser. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that  we  have  no  honest 
dealers  in  seeds.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  we  have  many  honorable 
men  in  the  seed  business  in  this  country  who  believe  in  justice  and  in 
selling  or  buying  an  article  for  what  it  is.  It  is  to  assist  that  class  of 
dealers,  as  well  as  the  agriculturist,  that  I  ask  legislation  to  regulate 
the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  ]3abney,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his 
letter  of  February  1,  1897,  to  Mr.  John  D.  Goodwin,  attorney,  No.  GO 
Wall  street,  New  York,  said: 

A  recent  catalosne  received  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  one  of  the  old- 
est seed  firms  of  the  Eastern  United  States  printsthisstatementupon  its  front  page: 
"Over  $30,000,000  worth  of  garden  seeds  are  annually  sold  in  this  country,  one-half 
of  -which  arc  worthless  either  from  old  age  or  spurious  stocks."  If  this  startling 
statement  is  true  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  some  heroic  measure  to  protect  the 
farmer  against  fraud  in  this  direction. 

Almost  every  year  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  through  the  seed- 
testing  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  discovers  some  new, 
imported  weeds,  which  if  allowed  a  market  here  will  soon  destroy  the 
farming  lands  of  this  country  and  make  the  life  of  a  farmer  a  greater 
burden.  With  proper  laws  enacted  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  such 
materials  and  to  prevent  the  frauds  that  are  being  carried  on  in  the 
adulteration  of  the  various  agricultural  seeds,  and  with  due  care  given 
by  the  farmer  himself  to  the  condition  of  his  land  and  his  crop,  1 
believe  that  under  such  conditions  and  such  care  by  the  farmer,  farm 
life  may  become  one  of  the  most  independent  pursuits  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation  can  engage. 

As  showing  the  results  of  the  sale  of  foul  seeds  the  master  of  the 
State  Grange  of  Maine,  Edward  Wiggin,  writes,  under  date  of  January 
12,1897: 

Onr  fields  in  Maine  are  suffering  from  the  introduction  of  foul  seeds  (largely 
Orange  Hawk  weed  and  wild  mustard)  in  grain  and  grass  seeds  purchased  in  the 
West. 

He  also  says  that  a  movement  on  behalf  of  legislation  for  pure  seed 
is  to  be  pressed  before  the  Maine  legislature. 

The  liussian  thistle  is  the  latest  dangerous  weed  reported  by  the 
seed  department  of  our  Government.  It  is  a  tenacious  weed  that 
spreads  its  seeds  over  vast  stretches  of  territory,  and  if  neglected  it 
will  multiply  and  become  a  great  nuisance. 

The  Canadian  thistle  has  been  shown  to  be  a  similar  menace  to  agri- 
culture, and  laws  have  been  enacted  providing  for  its  destruction.  Yet 
the  Canadian  thistle  thrives  in  manj^  places  in  this  country,  and  a  class 
of  farmers  (1  hope  they  are  few)  see  the  thistle  growing  on  their  farms, 
or  in  the  highway  adjoining,  and  take  no  interest  in  its  destruction. 
The  enterprising  farmer  must  suffer  by  the  neglect  of  his  neighbor,  and 
this  is  an  additional  reason  why  we  ask  that  the  importation  of  this 
and  other  dangerous  weeds  be  prohibited. 

There  is  a  class  of  farmers  in  Europe  who  make  a  specialty  of  rais- 
ing inferior  and  chea])  seeds  for  this  and  other  markets  of  the  world. 
With  proper  laws  they  would  be  cut  off  from  this  market,  and  the 
result  would  be  to  induce  our  own  faiiners  who  raise  seeds  to  be  more 
careful  as  to  the  cleaning  of  their  i)roducts,  and  thereby  enlist  them  iii 
a  war  against  weeds. 

An  editorial  in  the  Pioneer  Press  ol'  St.  Paul,  Minn..  December  12, 
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1896,  referring  to  this  bill  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agri- 
cultural seeds,  said: 

The  complaints  of  farmers  and  horticulturists  regarding  the  adulteration  of  seeds 
•which  -were  often  found  to  contain  an  admixture  of  seeds  of  the  Russian  thistle  and 
other  noxious  weeds,  and  in  many  instances  also  to  be  largely  nongerminating,  led 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the  subject.  Its 
researches  have  revealed  an  immense  amount  of  intentional  and  fraudulent  adultera- 
tions on  the  part  of  Euro])ean  seedsmen  supplying  the  American  market.  The  low- 
price  at  which  imported  seeds  have  been  often  obtainable  as  compared  with  the 
American  product  has  naturally  been  attributed  to  the  low  ])rice  of  labor  in  the  Old 
World,  but  it  is  now  proven  that  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  at  least,  the  differ- 
ence has  been  attributable  to  the  wholesale  adulteration,  some  packages  of  imported 
seeds  having  been  found  to  contain  as  high  as  (30  per  cent  of  worthless  matter,  and 
in  some  cases  inferior  seeds  resembling  the  genuine  have  been  used  as  adulteration, 
the  dealer  first  sterilizing  them  by  heat  to  prevent  detection,  which  would  take 
place  were  they  allowed  to  grow,  and  in  other  cases  no  sterilization  has  been 
attempted,  and  the  seeds  of  pernicious  weeds  liave  been  sent  our  farmers  to  be  sown 
on  their  fields.  In  England  a  thriving  business  is  done  by  some  in  grinding  quartz 
and  coloring  it  in  imitation  of  various  seeds  for  use  by  the  English  seedmen  supply- 
ing American  dealers.  And  in  view  of  such  revelations  as  these  the  desirability  of 
stringent  regulations  for  the  protection  of  farmers  from  the  continued  repetition 
of  like  frauds  can  not  be  doubted,  and  the  bill  will  meet  with  general  approval,  and 
with  the  stringent  inspection  the  law  will  stamp  out  the  evil  complained  of,  and  it 
will  also  relieve  American  seedsmen  of  a  great  burden  of  illegitimate  competition, 
and  encourage  them  in  the  production  of  a  higher  grade  of  seeds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  a  large  number  of  resolutions,  letters, 
and  newspaper  clippings  indorsing  the  bill,  and  showing  the  necessity 
of  legislation  to  stop  the  great  and  ruinous  fraud  in  the  importation 
and  adulteration  of  agricultural  seeds.  Many  of  these  are  from  State 
Granges  of  the  various  States. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  among  fair-minded  people  as  to  the 
need  in  this  country  of  an  act  by  Congress  to  prevent  the  importation 
and  sale  of  adulterated  seeds.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  informs 
me  that  there  is  great  need  of  legislation  in  reference  to  our  seed  indus- 
try. The  importance  of  this  is  shown  by  the  enormous  amount  of 
worthless  material  (called  seed)  that  is  shipped  in  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Many  iiersons  who  have  given  this  matter  careful  study  believe 
that  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  relating  simply  to  the  importation  of 
seeds  containing  a  mixture  of  noxious  weeds,  would  do  a  wonderful  good 
to  the  agricultural  industries  in  this  country,  and  the  following  extracts 
from  letters  from  masters  of  State  Granges  and  others  will  tend  to 
show  the  importance  of  such  legislation  to  the  agriculturist  and  the 
honest  seed  dealers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Judson,  master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Iowa,  in  his  letter 
under  date  of  January  12,  1897,  in  reiereuce  to  the  seed  bill  and  pro- 
tection to  farmers,  says: 

The  farmers  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  measure.  We  will  use 
our  influence  with  the  powers  that  be  to  get  a  law  enacted  along  lines  indicated  in 
the  bill.  It  seems  no  tronble  for  some  classes,  when  they  arc  being  swindled,  to 
secure  protection,  but  if  the  farmers  want  protection  they  must  fight  hard  to  get  it. 
We  believe  our  Congressmen  should  see  to  it  in  the  new  tariff  bill  that  is  being 
prepared  that  agricultural  products  shall  receive  the  same  measure  of  protection  that 
is  accorded  to  manufactured  articles. 

Mr.  S.  O.  Bowen,  master  of  the  Connecticut  State  Grange,  in  his  letter 
under  date  of  January  16,  1897,  says: 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  Connecticut  State  Grange,  held  in  New  Haven  the 
past  week,  at  which  1,000  representative  agriculturists  were  in  attendance,  your  bill, 
entitled  ''A  bill  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds"  (H.  R. 
9532),  was  presented,  and  a  resolution  favoring  the  passage  thereof  was  unanimously 
adopted.  We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  object  of  your  bill,  and  hope  it  will 
become  a  law.  Many  larms  in  our  State  are  being  overrun  and  ruined  by  foul  weeds 
and  noxious  plants  that  have  been  introduced  in  imported  seed. 
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Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Baird,  master  of  Minnesota  State  Grange,  in  lier  let- 
ter under  date  of  January  13,  1897,  says : 

Your  proposed  bill  (9532)  meets  with  our  most  hearty  concurrence,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  yon  may  secure  its  final  passage  throuojh  Congress.  Any  aid  we  can  render 
here  to  promote  the  good  cause  will  bo  gladly  rendered. 

Mr.  Hiram  Hawkins,  State  senator  and  master  of  Alabama  State 
Grange,  writing  under  date  of  January  IG,  1897,  says: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  and  pleasure  House  bill  9532  sent  me,  and  believe  that 
it  will  accoiiiplisli  great  good  when  it  becomes  law,  .and  should  be  enacted  witliout 
delay.  Delay  may  cost  millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  directly,  and  to  the  country 
indiroctly,  in"  loss  of  time,  labor,  and  useless  expense,  which  might  be  saved  by  the 
piissage  of  this  bill.  I  am  sure  I  reflect  the  sentiments  of  all  the  farmers  of  this 
State  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Obairman,  it  has  been  said  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  it  now 
reads  might  be  a  burden  on  the  State  experimental  stations  beyond 
what  they  could  bear  in  making  tests  of  seeds.  I  desire  to  say  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  measure  to  bring  any  considerable  burden 
upon  our  experimental  stations — in  fact,  no  conditions  beyond  what  their 
own  rules  and  regulations  may  prescribe,  both  as  to  manner  of  tests 
and  fees  charged  for  same,  exce])t  the  provision  that  all  tests  shall  be 
fair  and  reasonable.  Our  experimental  stations  are  managed  by  men 
who  would  not  admit  of  other  than  just  and  fair  treatment  to  all.  In 
view  of  this  fact  that  the  experimental  stations  are  organized  and 
money  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
largely  on  lines  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  products,  should  it  be 
ascerfained  that  a  little  larger  appropriation  is  required  by  the  experi- 
mental stations,  so  long  as  the  money  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
peo]>le,  no  Member  of  Congress  need  fear  to  meet  his  constituents  because 
he  has  recorded  his  vote  in  favor  of  such  appropriation.  It  is  my 
opinion,  and  1  believe  a  great  many  more  are  of  like  mind,  that  if  a 
X)ortion  of  the  money  now  paid  by  this  Government  for  the  purchase 
and,  as  it  is  called,  "free  distribution  of  seeds"  were  spent  in  furnishing 
information  to  our  farmers  and  gardeners  in  the  way  of  publication  of 
tests  on  seeds  and  soils,  thereby  throwing  a  safeguard  around  the  agri- 
cultural industry,  it  would  save  to  the  honest  tiller  of  the  soil  the  hon- 
est return  to  which  he  is  entitled  for  many  a  hard  day's  work,  which 
return  he  very  often  fails  to  obtain  by  reason  of  the  ungerminating 
seeds  he  has  bought  and  planted.  It  would  be  a  hundredfold  more 
benefit  to  our  agriculturists  and  honest  seed  dealers  than  to  continue 
the  free  distribution  of  seeds,  which  is  almost  a  farce  as  respects  bene- 
fits derived  by  the  people.  Only  a  few  get  any  of  the  seeds,  and  in 
many  cases  those  who  receive  them  derive  little  or  no  benefit  therefrom. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  original  motive  that  prom]ited  our 
Government  to  take  up  the  free  distribution  of  seeds,  but  conditions  in 
this  country  have  vastly  changed,  and  I  now  question  the  advisability 
of  keeping  up  the  practice  of  free  distribution  of  seeds.  I  earnestly 
believe  that  a  part  of  the  money  paid  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri(;ul- 
■  ture  for  seed  could  be  so  used  in  disseminating  useful  and  reliable 
information,  that  nmch  more  benefit  would  result  to  our  agriculturists 
than  they  now  receive  from  the  money  paid  out  for  seeds.  In  that  way 
useful  information  might  be  furnished  to  all,  while  in  the  distribution  of 
seeds,  altlumgh  the  total  amount  looks  large,  only  a  few  can  be  su]>plied 
with  them.  The  safeguard  which  our  (lovei'nment  could  throw  around 
our  farmers,  gardeners,  and  lionost  seed  dealers  against  the  methods 
used  by  unscrupulous  dealers  and  careless  farmers  would  be  ai  great 
service. 

The  damage  resulting  from  sowing  clover  seeds  that  are  foul  with 
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plantain  or  other  noxious  weeds  is  very  great.  Y'ear  after  year  these 
pests  have  been  fought,  but  when  one  crop  of  plantain  is  allowed  to  go 
into  the  ground  some  of  the  seeds  may  remain  six  or  eight  years  in  the 
soil  before  they  germinate.  Plantain  ripens  its  seeds  about  the  same 
time  as  red  top,  and  there  is  no  efficient  way  of  eradicating  this  weed 
except  by  abandonment  of  the  clover  and  plowing  the  weed  under 
before  it  ripens.  Mowiug  does  not  keep  foul  weeds  from  seeding  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  the  ground  free  from  them.  Seeds  of  all  noxious  weeds 
should  be  known  to  farmers.  Opinions  of  dealers  are  not  always  a 
safeguard,  and  the  use  of  foul  grass  and  vegetable  seeds  is  causing  a 
great  loss  of  money. 

Your  attention  is  especially  invited  to  the  letter  of  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Dabney,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  date  of  February  1, 
1897,  to  John  D.  Goodwin,  esq.,  attorney,  GO  Wall  street,  ISTew  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Ellis,  master  of  Ohio  State  Grange,  writing  under  date  of 
January  10,  1897,  in  reference  to  the  bill,  says : 

We  should  be  pleased  to  see  it  enacted  into  law.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  pro- 
tective measure  for  the  farmer,  and  protection  as  yet  has  genftrally  been  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger  in  the  farmer's  account. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Huxley,  master  of  Wisconsin  State  Grange,  under  date  of 
January  13,  1897,  says: 

On  behalf  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Grange,  I  most  heartily  indorse  your  bill,  and 
urge  tho  necessity  and  importance  of  its  passage  by  Congress  at  the  present  session. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Curtis,  secretary  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association,  under 
date  of  January  5,  1897,  says: 

A  bill  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds  (H.  R.  9532)  should 
become  a  law.  To  anyone  who  has  not  been  a  dealer  in  seeds,  it  is  very  hard  to 
make  them  understand  the  gross  injustice  done  to  the  innocent  purchaser  of  seeds 
who  plants  them  in  the  soil.  Seeds  that  will  not  grow,  seeds  that  are  full  of  foul 
seeds  which  it  takes  years  of  labor  to  eradicate,  all  cause  the  farmers,  who  are  the 
groat  sulFeiers  in  this  matter,  years  of  hard,  earnest  labor,  that  some  unscrupulous 
dealer  in  seeds  might  be  beueiited.  If  there  was  ever  a  just  bill  introduced  into  Con- 
gress for  the  benefit  of  the  farming  interest  in  this  country  this  bill  is  certainly  the 
one. 

Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  master  of  Indiana  State  Grange,  writing  under 
date  of  January  13,  says : 

The  bill  covers  a  point  very  much  needed,  and  one  that  the  farmers  aU  over  the 
country  will  most  heartily  approve.  The  passage  of  the  bill  will  afford  needed  relief 
to  the  honest  seedsmen  and  farmers,  and  should  pass. 

Much  opposition  to  this  measure  comes  from  the  dealers  in  adul- 
terated goods,  but  the  farmers  and  gardeners  in  all  parts  of  these 
United  States  appeal  to  you  for  assistance  in  this  matter  of  protecting 
tliem  against  this  gigantic  fraud  in  the  importation  and  adulteration 
of  seeds.  They  do  not  ask  tbat  any  honest,  legitimate  business  be 
injured  that  they  may  be  benefited,  but  they  do  ask  that  such  laws 
be  enacted  tbat  the  farmer,  the  gardener,  and  the  dealer  in  this  country 
may  be  equally  protected  in  their  honest,  legitimate  industries. 

The  good  sought  for  is  on  line  with  the  measure  this  committee 
reported  and  helped  to  pass  at  the  first  session  of  this  Congress — the 
law  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  cheese.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  ask  what  the  results  have  been  under  that  act.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  peoj)le  of  the  United  States  bless  you  for  it.  You 
can,  in  respect  to  the  pending  bill,  do  what  will  lead  to  even  a  greater 
benefit  to  the  agriculturist  of  this  country,  and  you  can  do  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  honest,  legitimate  business  will  suffer  thereby.  The 
time  has  passed  when  legislation  for  the  prevention  of  such  frauds  as 
are  being  perpetrated  on  the  people  of  this  country  by  the  manufacture 
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of  and  traffic  in  adulterated  goods  can  be  cried  down  as  class  legislation 
or  as  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  trade.  The  person  who  puts  upon 
the  marls et  an  adulterated  article  and  kuowingiy  sells  it  for  something 
that  it  is  not  both  deceives  and  robs.  He  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
l)osition  as  the  thief,  so  far  as  law  can  bring  about  that  result.  In  this 
great  country  of  ours  such  result  can  be  successfully  reached  only  by 
national  legislation,  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  give  this  measure  your 
careful  consideration,  that  justice  may  be  done  to  whom  it  is  due. 

I  submit  numerous  letters,  petitions,  and  memorials  from  persons  and 
associations  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  support  of  the  objects  sought 
to  be  attained  by  the  bill  H.  E.  9532,  to  which  I  respectfully  invite 
your  attention : 

Eastfokd,  Conn.,  January  10,  1897. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Yours  in  relation  to  pure  seeds  at  hand  and  noted.  Am  in  hearty 
synijiathy  with  any  and  all  effort  to  purge  the  country  from  foul  seeds  and  adultera- 
tions of  all  sorts.  Am  sure  our  organization,  the  Connecticut  State  Grange,  will  put 
itself  on  record  as  seconding  all  such  efforts. 

We  hold  our  annual  meeting  in  New  Haven  this  week — Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  12,  13,  14 — at  which  we  expect  fully  1,000  members,  and  I  will  try  to  get  a 
resolution  jiassed  favoring  your  bill  and  urging  its  passage.  Any  communication 
relative  thereto  may  be  sent  to  my  address  at  Hotel  Majestic,  New  Haven,  before 
Thursday. 

S.  O.  BowEN,  Master  Grange. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  4,  1897. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  bill  providing  for  the  careful  testing  of  seeds,  I 
send  you  herewith,  for  your  information,  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  John  D. 
Godwin,  an  attorney  of  New  York  City,  and  my  reply  thereto.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
there  will  be  more  or  less  opposition  to  the  passage  of  such  a  bill. 

Chas.  W.  Dabney,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Office  of  R.  J.  Godwin's  Sons, 

No.  60  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  January  26,  1897. 
The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  As  representative  and  attorney  of  several  large  seed  houses  in  the  United 
States,  as  also  resident  agent  for  large  Loudon  seed  houses,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to 
you  the  undernoted  communication. 

I  am  informed  in  the  public  press  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Representative  Cook,  of  Wisconsin,  to  regulate  the  importa- 
tion and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds.  The  alleged  object  of  said  bill  is  "to  prevent 
the  bringing  into  this  country  all  seeds  that  contain  ))y  mixture  any  seed  of  ])estif- 
ei'ous  weeds,  and  to  gain  for  the  man  who  has  a  garden  as  well  as  for  the  farmer 
seed  of  guaranteed  worth." 

It  is  ijrovided  in  said  bill  that  no  grass,  clover,  or  other  forage  plant  seeds  shall 
contain  mixed  with  them  any  dodder,  thistle,  wild  onion,  ergot,  wild  ihix,  wild 
carrot,  plantain,  wild  cress,  cockle,  chess,  quack  grass,  pennycrass,  prickly  lettuce, 
or  wild  mustard. 

To  carry  out  this  provision  said  forage  seed  is  only  to  be  admitted  to  entry  at  the 
ports  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  inspection  by  skilled  experts  is  prescribed  by  the 
bill  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  entry. 

The  bill  further  makes  it  unlawful  to  offer  for  sale  any  seed  of  forage  plants  con- 
taining germs  of  the  weeds  named,  and  furtlier  insists  that  all  seeds  so  offered  for 
sale  containing  a  ])ound  or  more,  wlietlier  in  bulk  or  iu  bags,  except  the  seeds  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  ornamental  plants,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  written  or  printed  guar- 
anty of  tile  percentage  of  purity  and  germination. 

Packages  less  than  1  pound  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  guaranty  of  purity 
and  germination,  and  failure  to  produce  such  guaranty  is  made  a  misdemeanor  jjun- 
ishable  by  fine  and  iuqirisonment. 
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Tests  of  seed  are  also  to  be  made  by  dealers,  by  themselves,  or  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  under  Department  regulations,  and  tlie  results  of  such  test  are  to  be 
published  along  with  the  names  of  the  lirms  from  whom  the  seeds  were  purchased. 
Sale  of  seed  containing  the  prescribed  plant  germs  is  punishable  by  line  and  imprison- 
ment, as  also  any  other  violations  of  the  law. 

I  desire  to  submit  at  the  outset  that  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  offering  from  a 
Member  of  Congress  that  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with. 
The  objections  to  the  proposed  liill,  botli  physical  and  moral,  are  so  numerous  that  I 
have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  passage  of  the  bill  after  it  has  once  been  read,  but  I  feel 
it  my  duty,  as  a  representative  of  the  large  interests  involved,  to  endeavor  to  set 
forth  a  few  of  its  most  glaring  errors. 

In  the  iirst  place,  it  would  be  physically  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  even 
calculate  whether  any  seed  of  a  so-called  pestiferous  weed  was  included  in  any  pack- 
age of  grass  seed  for  the  reason  that  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  the  seed,  the  seed 
of  such  a  weed  would  escape  detection  except  by  the  microscope. 

If  a  proposition  like  that  could  be  enacted  into  law,  truly  it  would  be  well  that 
a  law  should  be  immediately  passed  prohibiting,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
the  growing  of  any  Canada  thistle  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

Again,  as  to  the  provision  whicli  requires  a  guaranty  of  the  purity  and  germina- 
tion, I  respectfully  submit  that  if  such  a  pi'oposition  as  that  were  enacted  into  law 
every  seed  house  in  the  United  States  would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  The  seed 
growers  and  dealers  of  the  United  States  have  it  as  an  indispensable  maxim  of  their 
trade  that  they  give  no  warranty,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  description,  quality, 
productiveness,  or  any  other  matter  of  any  seeds  they  sent  out,  nor  will  they  be  in 
any  way  responsible  ior  the  crop,  and  if  the  purchaser  does  not  accept  the  goods  on 
these  terms  he  may  return  them  to  the  seller.  This  maxim  is  so  indisj)ensable  for 
the  seed  trade  for  the  reason  that  it  is  physically  impossible  to  guarantee  any  of  the 
matters  mentioned. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  well-known  fVict  that  the  germs  of  weeds  will  lie  dormant 
until  some  particular  mixture  of  the  soil  shall  call  them  into  life;  for  instance,  it  is 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  in  large  cities  like  New  York  a  foundation  may 
be  dug  to  replace  an  old  building,  the  soil  under  which  foundation  has  not  been  dis- 
tnrbed  for  a  hundred  years  and  yet  at  the  end  of  the  summer  the  disturlied  ground 
will  be  found  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds.  Is  it  possible  to  regulate 
this  by  any  mere  human  agency? 

I  assume  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Department  to  answer  hypothetical 
questions,  but  I  shall  consider  it  a  favor  if  the  Department  will  advise  me  whether 
it  sanctions  any  such  bill  as  that  proposed;  and  in  any  event,  on  behalf  of  the  seeds- 
men I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  shall  be  indebted  if  the  Department  will  furnish 
me  with  information  touching  the  prospects  of  its  i)assage. 
I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  etc., 

John  D.  Godwin,  Attorney. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  1,  1S97. 
Mr.  John  D.  Godwin, 

Attorney,  60  Wall  Street,  Neiv  Yorh  City. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  26,  con- 
cerning a  bill  recently  iutroduced  into  Congress  by  Eepresentative  Cook,  of  Wis- 
consin, to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultnral  seeds. 

In  reply,  we  would  state  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  very  much  in  favor 
of  any  reasonable  and  efficient  action  which  will  protect  the  seed  planters  of  this 
country  against  the  abuses  of  the  seed  trade,  and  which  will  also  secure  honest 
American  seedsmen  against  the  unfair  competition  which  results  from  the  importation 
of  inferior,  trashy  stock  into  the  United  States,  a  thing  which  frequently  Iiappens. 

The  fanner  depends  for  success  almost  as  much  iipon  the  quality  of  the  seed  he 
sows  as  he  does  upon  any  other  factor.  No  one  denies  that  under  tlie  present  condi- 
tions of  the  trade  and  the  lack  of  seed- testing  stations  in  this  country  the  planter  is 
often  seriously  swindled  by  the  purchase  of  seed  of  low  vitality  or  containing  a  large 
amount  of  trashy  matter,  the  eradication  of  which  from  his  fields  entails  endless 
trouble  and  expense.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  would  be  recreant  to  its  trust 
did  it  not  use  its  influence  to  correct  such  abuses. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  indorse  the  bill  in  question  in  all  its  particulars,  and  con- 
fess that  an  adequate  and  equitable  solution  of  the  problem  is  a  difficult  undertak- 
ing. It  has  been  amply  proved,  however,  that  the  evils  in  question  will  not  regulate 
themselves  by  competition  alone.  If  legislation  can  be  made  to  accomplish  this  end, 
at  the  same  time  doing  no  injustice  to  the  honorable  seedsman  or  farmer,  every  fair- 
minded  person  will  rejoice  in  the  result. 

At  the  present  time  a  leading  seed  firm  of  Boston  guarantees  the  vitality  of  its 
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seeds,  and  several  smaller  firms  iu  the  country  do  the  same.  The  famous  "  non- 
warranty"  clause  of  seedsmen's  catalogues  is  based  entirely  on  the  assumption  that 
the  crop  is  to  be  guaranteed.  The  bill  you  mention  expressly  states  that  the  guar- 
antee is  not  to  extend  beyond  the  time  of  sowing. 

We  notice  that  you  have  been  misinformed  concerning  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  would  completely  exclude  only  seeds  of  dodder,  Canada  thistle,  Russian 
thistle,  wild  onion,  and  ergot,  while  the  other  impurities  mentioned  by  you  would  be 
admissible  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent. 

You  are  also  mistaken  iu  thinking  that  "no  human  being  could  even  calculate 
whether  any  seed  of  a  so-called  pestiferous  weed  was  included  in  any  package  of 
grass  seed,"  for  this  very  thing  is  at  the  present  time  being  done  at  more  tliau  one 
hundred  seed-control  stations  in  Europe  and  at  several  American  experiment  stations 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Furthermore,  several  hundred 
European  seed  firms  are  at  this  very  moment  furnishing  their  customers  with  seed  of 
guaranteed  purity  and  vitality,  said  guarantee  being  voluntary  and  subject  to  the 
test  of  a  Government  or  jirivate  seed-control  station.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why 
American  seedsmen  can  not  sell  guaranteed  seed  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  provided 
they  are  secured  against  any  chicanery  in  the  tests  made  to  establish  such  guaran- 
tees. You  must  understand  that  the  guarantee  would  extend  only  to  the  value  of  the 
seed  itself,  a  trifling  amount  to  the  seedsman  if  the  test  is  made  before  planting,  as 
the  bill  provides  must  be  done. 

A  recent  catalogue  received  by  us  from  one  of  the  oldest  seed  firms  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  prints  this  statement  upon  its  front  page:  "Over  $30,000,000  worth 
of  garden  seeds  are  annually  sold  in  this  country,  one-half  of  which  are  worthless 
either  from  old  age  or  spurious  stocks."  If  this  startling  statement  is  true,  there 
is  an  urgent  demand  for  some  kind  of  heroic  measure  to  protect  the  farmer  against 
fraud  in  this  direction. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Chas.  W.  Dabney,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Felruary  8, 1897. 
John  D.  Goodwin,  Esq., 

60  Wall  street,  New  YorJc,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  A  copy  of  your  letter  of  January  26  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
reference  to  bill  H.R.  9532,  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds, 
has,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department,  been  handed  to  me,  together  with 
other  letters,  that  I  may  see  what  the  opposition  to  the  bill  is  and  from  whence  it 
comes.  I  am  not  requested  to  answer  your  letter,  but  as  it  seems  to  me  you  have 
taken  such  a  strange  view  of  the  measure,  as  against  the  views  and  opinions  of  many 
prominent  men  and  orgaidzations  representing  the  sentiment  of  millions  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  write  you,  and  I  hope  that  by  doing  so 
you  will  net  consider  that  I  am  trespassing  too  much  upon  your  time. 

Judging  from  your  letter,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  commencing  at  paragraph 
7,  you  agree  with  us  that  it  is  an  imi)ortant  measure,  but  regard  it  as  a  most  extra- 
ordinary ofiering,  i)ointing  out  its  moral  and  physical  conditions,  when  examined 
by  practical  minds,  as  being  so  bad  that  it  could  not  exist;  and  further,  it  would 
seem  that  you  feel  it  needs  no  medical  treatment  or  moral  advice;  that  you  would 
let  it  die  along  with  the  millions  of  honest  citizens  who  are  asking  some  law  that 
will  do  justice  alike  to  the  agriculturist,  horticulturist,  and  seed  dealers  of  this 
country,  and  that  you  would  content  yourself  by  throwing  a  quarantine  around 
your  clients,  the  seedsmen  you  mentioned,  and  thus  keep  the  epidemic  away  from 
them.  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  course,  nor  do  I  question  your  right  to  look  after 
your  clients  and  let  the  other  fellows  take  care  of  themselves,  but  I  assure  you  of 
one  thing — that  such  letters  as  your  own,  coming  from  one  whose  legal  ability  we 
do  not  for  a  moment  (jnestion,  if  produced  in  any  considerable  number  and  scattered 
over  this  country,  would  do  much  to  stir  the  peo])le  up  to  the  necessity  of  a  law  to 
guard  each  class  of  our  citizens  alike  in  their  legitimate  industries. 

I  can  not  believe  that  you  gave  tiie  bill  carel'ul  personal  consideration.  I  shall  be 
frank  with  you  and  tell  you  that  I  was  the  ])romoter  of  the  measure  and  had  to  do 
with  the  drafting  of  the  bill.  We  did  not  bother  any  of  our  lawyer  friends  by  ask- 
ing their  legal  opinion  relative  to  it  before  I  introduced  it,  as  we  knew  they  would 
carefully  look  after  tlie  legal  points  in  the  committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  had  but  one  object  in  i)re8euting  tlie  measure,  and  that  was  to  protect  the  agricul- 
turist, the  horticulturist,  and  the  honest  seed  dealers  against  the  great  wrong  that 
is  being  done  them  through  the  importation  of  foul  seeds  and  the  methods  used  by 
unscrupulous  seed  dealers  in  this  country.  I  do  not  ask  more.  Should  I  ask  less? 
I  do  not  ])retend  to  say  that  the  liill  is  perfect  in  all  its  details,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  bill  for  important  national  legislation  that  passed  just  as  it  was  introduced. 
I  let  it  lie  in  the  haiiils  of  tlie  comiiiittee  and  sent  <!0])ies  to  agriculturists  and  seeds- 
men in  every  State,  asking  them  to  criticise  and  olfcr  amendments.    I  have  received 
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thouaands  of  letters  and  resolutions  indorsing  the  bill  and  showing  the  necessity  of 
legislation  in  this  direction  or  on  such  lines.  I  have  received  less  than  half  a  dozen 
from  seedsmen.  Some  of  them  criticise  strongly,  some  lightly,  but  none  oftcr  any 
suggestions,  only  such  as  are  inferred,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  desire 
to  be  let  alone. 

You  mistake  me  very  much,  or  the  intention  of  the  measure,  if  you  feel  that  I  have 
any  wish  to  push  any  measure  that  one  legitimate  industry  wouUl  be  injured  that 
another  might  be  benefited.  I  have  desired  that  the  country  should  become  well 
informed  on  this  measure,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  not  urged  immediate  action  on 
the  bill,  and  I  shall  in  no  wise  be  surprised  if  no  linal  action  is  taken  in  the  matter 
before  this  Congress  adjourns;  but  I  do  say,  and  in  all  candor,  that  some  legislation 
to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds  is  demanded  by  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  so  sure  as  time  lasts  so  sure  will  such 
a  law  be  enacted,  and  when  it  is  enacted  I  hope  it  may  be  so  framed  that,  if  it  does  not 
quite  meet  the  wishes  of  some,  it  will  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  do  justice 
alike  to  the  agriculturist,  the  horticulturist,  and  the  seed  dealer,  each  alike  in  his 
legitimate  industry. 

Very  respectfully,  youia,  *^  A.  Cook. 


Marriotts VUXB,  Md.,  January  11,  1897. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook, 

House  of  SepresentativeB. 
My  Dear  Sik:  I  think  your  bill  (H.  R.  9532),  is  a  very  important  one  and  should 
by  all  means  be  enacted  into  a  law.  It  is  high  time  that  something  be  done  to  chock 
frauds.  The  admixture  or  adulteration  of  seeds  has  become  a  serious  matter.  Our 
fields  are  becoming  impregnated  with  foreign  stuff  ruinous  to  crops.  The  seeds 
sent  out  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  often  worthless. 

The  time  was  when  we  could  rely  upon  the  new  lands  of  the  West  for  pure  seed, 
but  importations  of  seeds  other  than  our  own  have  been  and  are  filling  our  lands  with 
a  noxious  growth  detrimental  to  crops,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  exterminate 
the  stuff  when  once  set. 
I  hope  your  bill  will  pass  under  heavy  penalties.     I  write  the  above  officially. 
Respectfully, 

H.  O.  Devries, 
Master  Maryland  State  Grange. 


Fruit  Ridge,  Mich.,  January  11,  1897. 
Hon.  Samuel  A.  Cook. 

Dear  Sir:  The  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agri- 
cultural seeds"  will,  if  enacted  into  law,  furnish  a  valuable  protection  against  the 
importation  of  foul  seeds,  and  give  to  purchaser  the  much  desired  knowledge  rela- 
tive to  possible  germination  of  the  seeds  upon  which  he  so  hopefully  builds  for  his 
future  crop,  and  in  the  failure  of  which  to  grow  proportionately  turns  to  naught  his 
labors  and  use  of  land.  The  farmers  all  over  the  country  will,  no  doubt,  support  its 
passage. 

Geo.  B.  Horton. 


Maine  State  Grange, 
Augusta,  January  12,  1897. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  5th  instant  (just  come  to  hand),  I  have  to  say 
that  the  movement  in  behalf  of  pure  seeds  meets  my  hearty  approval.  I  have  for 
some  time  advocated  it  and  am  pressing  the  matter  as  a  suitable  subject  for  legisla- 
tion ir>  our  State  legislature  this  winter.  Our  fields  in  Maine  are  sufi'ering  from  the 
introduction  of  foul  seeds  (largely  orange  hawk  weed  and  wild  mustard)  in  grain 
.•md  grass  seeds  purchased  in  the  West.  Your  bill  will  aid  us  in  framing  our  own. 
I  hope  your  bill,  or  one  covering  the  ground,  for  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in 
the  matter,  may  become  a  law,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  aid  in  any  way,  by  writing 
to  our  delegation  in  Congress  or  in  any  other  manner  in  which  I  could  be  useful. 

Edward  Wiggin. 


State  Grange  of  Iowa, 
Silver  City,  Iowa,  January  12,  1897. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  5th  instant,  will  say  that  I  am  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  objects  of  your  bill,  and  I  will  be  only  too  happy  to  use  my  influence 
with  the  powers  that  be  to  secure  the  euactinent  of  a  law  along  the  lines  you  indi- 
cate.    When  the  other  fellow  is  being  swindled  it  is  no  trouble  for  him  to  secure 
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protection,  but  if  tbe  farmers  want  protection  tbey  have  got  to  fight  hard  to  get  it. 
I  believe  tliat  our  Western  Congresameu  shoubl  see  to  it  in  the  new  tariff  bill  that 
is  being  prepared  that  agricultural  products  shall  receive  the  same  measure  ol 
protection  that  is  accoi'ded  to  manufactured  articles. 

A.    B.    JUDSON. 


Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  Pati;ons  of  Husbanduy, 

Centvrhall,  Fa.,  January  12,  1897. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  5th  instant  received  inclosing  bill  to  regulate  the  im])or- 
tatiou  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds. 

I  will  submit  the  same  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
State  Grange  aud  report  to  you  at  an  early  date. 

I  believe  such  regulation  by  law  might  prove  of  great  protection  to  our  American 
farmers. 

Leonard  Rhone, 
Master  rennsylrania  State  Grange. 


RoCKFORD,  III.,  January  17,  1S97. 
Hon.  Mr.  CoOK,  M.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  your  bill  regulating  the  sale  of  seeds,  presented  to  Congress  Decem- 
ber 10,  I  find  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  seedsman  to  state  on  the  packages  the 
germinating  qualities  of  each  sort,  as  seedsmen  using  millions  of  seed  bags  can  not 
make  and  print  them  between  the  harvesting  and  testing  of  seeds  in  November  and 
December,  as  we  commence  shipping  South  in  December  aud  January.  It  requires 
all  summer  and  fall  for  seedsmen  to  make  up  and  print  seed  bags.  1  use  13,000 
pounds  of  jjaper  to  make  paper  bags,  and  it  re(]^uires  all  our  force  to  make  and  print 
them  before  crop  is  gathered.  Now,  how  can  a  seedsman  test  and  put  the  percent- 
age on  those  bags  by  the  millions  and  shij)  as  soon  as  crop  is  harvested?  It  can  not 
be  done.  The  seedsmen  doing  a  mail  trade  should  have  the  privilege  of  putting  the 
necessary  guarantee  in  their  catalogue  or  price  list  to  cover  their  sales. 

R.  H.  Shumway. 


Connecticut  State  Grange, 

Eaalford,  Conn.,  January  16,  1897. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  At  the  annual  session  of  the  Connecticut  State  Grange,  holden  in 
New  Haven  the  past  week,  at  which  1,000  representative  agriculturists  were  in 
attendance,  your  bill  (H.  R.  9532)  entitled  "A  bill  to  regulate  the  importation  and 
sale  of  agricultural  seeds"  was  presented,  and  a  resolution  favoring  the  passage 
thereof  was  unanimously  adopted.  We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  object  of 
your  bill,  and  hope  it  will  become  a  law.  Many  farms  in  our  State  are  being  overrun 
and  ruined  by  foul  weeds  and  noxious  plauts  that  have  been  introduced  in  imported 
seed. 

S.    O.    BOWEN, 
Master  Connecticut  State  Grange. 


Minnesota  State  Grange, 
JuJina  Mills,  January  18,  1897. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  M.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  with  inclosure  of  pro- 
posed bill  (II.  R.95o2),  and  in  reply  would  say  your  contemplated  action  meets  my 
most  hearty  concurrence,  and  I  earnestly  hope  you  may  secure  its  final  passage 
through  Congress. 

Any  aid  we  can  render  here  to  promote  the  good  cause  will  be  gladly  done  upon 
your  Indication. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Sarah  G.  Baird, 

^Master  Minnesota  State  Grange. 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Januarys,  1S97. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  A  bill  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds  (H. 
R.  9532)  should  become  a  law.  To  any  one  who  has  not  been  a  dealer  in  seeds  it  is 
very  hard  to  ni.-ike  them  understand  the  gross  injustice  done  to  the  innocent  pur- 
chaser of  seeds  who  ])lant8  them  in  t1ie  soil. 

Seeds  that  will  not  grow,  seeds  that  arc  full  of  foul  seeds  which  takes  years  of 
labor  to  eradicate,  all  cause  the  jarmers,  who  are  the  great  sufferers  in  this  matter, 
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years  of  hard,  earuest  labor,  that  some   unscrupulous  dealer  in   seeds  might  be 
benefited. 

If  there  was  ever  a  just  bill  introduced  into  Cougress  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm- 
ing interest  in  this  country  this  bill  is  certainly  the  one. 

D.  W.  Curtis, 
Secretary  TVitsconsin  Dairymen's  Association. 


Indiana  State  Grange, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  January  13,  1897. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  5th  instant,  inclosing  House  bill  9532,  at  hand  and  noted. 
The  bill  covers  a  point  very  much  needed  and  one  that  the  farmers  all  over  the 
country  will  most  heartily  approve.  It  will  afford  me  much  pleasure,  by  petition  and 
letter,  to  urge  our  Representatives  in  both  branches  of  Congress  to  vote  for  it.  The 
passage  of  the  bill  will  atford  needed  relief  to  the  honest  seedsmen  and  farmers,  and 
should  pass. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  and  be  assiired  we  will  do  what  we  can  personally 
and  as  an  order  for  the  success  of  the  measure. 

Yours,  truly,  Aaron  Jones, 

Master  Indiana  State  Grange. 


memorial  of   WISCONSIN  FARMERS. 

HiLBERT,  Wis.,  January  SI,  1897. 
Whereas  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  Hon. 
S.  A.  Cook,  the  Representative  of  this,  the  Sixth,  district  of  Wisconsin,  regulating 
the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural  seeds  and  restricting  the  sale  of  seeds  not 
99  per  cent  pure :  Therefore,  bo  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  farmers  of  Calumet  County,  at  the  Farmers  Institute  assem- 
bled, indorse  his  action  and  tender  to  him  our  approval  of  such  bill ;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  wish  of  this  meeting  that  all  Congressmen  and  United 
States  Senators  use  every  lawful  means  to  secure  tho  passage  of  said  bill. 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Hou.  S.  A.  Cook. 

G.  A.  Cressy, 
J.  D.  Grandine, 

Committee. 


East  Hardwick,  Vt.,  January  11,  1897. 
S.  A.  Cook,  M.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  5th  instant  with  copy  of  bill.     I  am 
not  conversant  with  the  custom  in  this  matter  of  importation  of  seeds,  yet  am  cer- 
tain anything«Jihat  can  be  done  by  legislation  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  foul 
seeds  that  are  being  sown  broadcast  in  the  country  at  the  present  time  will  benefit  us. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  J.  Bell. 


State  Grange  of  Wisconsin, 

Neenah,  Wis,,  January  IS,  1897. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  M.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Copy  of  bill  (H.  R.  9532)  to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agri- 
cultural seeds  is  received,  aud  in  behalf  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Grange  I  most  heartily 
indorse  the  same,  and  urge  the  necessity  aud  importance  of  its  passage  by  Congress 
at  the  present  session. 

H.  E.  Huxley, 
Master  Wisconsin  State  Grange. 


Nbenah,  Wis.,  January  6,  1897. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Friend  Cook:  Your  bill,  also  papers,  came  duly  to  hand,  and  I  can  say  frankly 
that  your  bill  for  regulating  the  handling  of  seeds  is  just  what  we  ne^d,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  me  that  such  a  bill  has  not  been  introduced  and  passed  before. 

While  it  is  a  subject  that  my  attention  was  never  called  to  until  I  road  your  bill, 
I  can  readily  see  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  this  country,  and  will  become  more  and  more  so  as  the  years  roll  by,  and  I  hope 
it  will  pass  at  once. 

F.  T.  Russell. 
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Montgomery,  January  16,  1897. 
Hoa.  S.  A.  Cook,  Wa.tMngton,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  must  interest  and  pleasure  HouBe  bill  9532,  sent 
me,  and  believe  tbat  it  will  accomplish  great  good  when  it  becomes  law,  and  should 
be  enacted  without  delay.  Delay  may  cost  millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  directly 
and  to  the  country  indirectly  in  loss  of  time,  labor,  and  useless  expense,  which  might 
be  saved  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  am  sure  I  reflect  the  sentiments  of  all  the 
farmers  of  this  State  in  this  matter. 

Hiram  Hawkins,  State  Senator. 


Ottawa,  January  9,  1S97. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Cook:  Your  letter  of  the  Slst  ultimo  has  been  forwarded  to  me  here. 
Am  in  Canada  for  three  weeks  at  lecture  work  at  the  various  dairy  conventions  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Would  have  written  you  before  concerning  the  character  of  your  bill  to  regulate 
the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultnral  seeds,  but  found  myself  so  infernally  busy 
with  all  the  work  I  had  on  baud,  getting  ready  to  deliver  six  lectures,  to  get  away, 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  neglect  many  things.  I  have  examined  the  bill  some- 
what, and  believe  that  its  object  is  most  worthy.  I  do  not  know  of  any  legislation 
which,  in  my  opinion,  contains  a  more  practical  object,  but  just  whether  the  pro- 
visions that  you  have  established  in  your  bill  are  the  wisest  to  that  end  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say.  I  can  see,  as  you  say,  that  there  has  been  a  large  amount 
of  imposition  upou  the  people,  and  I  believe  you  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  action  of  yours  than  myself.  Let  me  say  this,  that  I  do  not  see,  as 
yet,  whero  I  can  find  any  particular  fault  or  question  in  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed law,  but  I  am  more  certain  with  my  own  judgment  in  the  abstract  than  I  am 
with  the  act  in  question.  Go  ahead  with  it.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  not  as  good  as 
any  that  can  be  offered.  Much  of  this  work  is  tentative  and  experimental,  and  the 
only  education  that  we  can  get  is  not  in  speculation  but  in  doing  the  thing.  Put 
the  question  into  law,  let  it  work  its  own  salvation  and  develop  its  own  (leticieucies. 
I  shall  of  course  back  you  up  in  this  to  the  extent  of  my  influence  and  ability. 

W.  D.  Ho.\RD,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Indianapolis,  Lnd.,  December  17,  1S96. 
S.  A.  Cook,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  to  hand  duly.     Most  certainly  will  aid  you  all  in  our  power  in 
your  effort.     Will  copy  from  bill  in  next  number. 

Indiana  Farmer  Company, 
J.  G.  Kingsbury,  Editor. 


Nordwestliciier  Courier, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  December  28, 1896. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  received  a  copy  of  your  bill  and  made  mention  of  its  usefulness  in  the 
Courier.  Whatever  can  be  done  for  our  farmers  ought  to  be  done,  as  it  is  mighty 
little  the  Government  can  do  for  them,  the  farmer  being  one  of  the  parties  a  high 
tariff  will  seldom  benefit,  at  least  not  directly.  We  can  help  our  infant  industries 
with  a  tariff,  but  we  can  not  raise  the])rice  of  grain  through  a  tariff.  I  think  the 
cheese  bill  will  help  our  fanners  considerable  to  better  the  markets  through  a  better 
reputation  of  our  cheese  in  foreign  markets. 

Respectfully,  yours,  W.  F.  Weber. 


Colorado  State  Grange, 

Niwot,  Colo.,  January  23,  1897. 
8.  A.  Cook, 

House  of  Bepresentative$,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Referringto  your  favor  of  the  5th  instant,  regarding  House  bill  9532,  will 
say  this  matter  was  brought  u])  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Colorado  State  Grange, 
held  in  the  city  of  Denver,  and  the  following  resolution  was  presented  and  unani- 
mously adopted: 

"Whereas  we  believe  that  many  imported  seeds  are  purposely  mixed  with  most 

noxious  weed  seeds,  with  a  small  percentage  of  the  genuine  article:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  requested  to  ])rocure  the  passage 

and  final  execution  of  such  laws  as  will,  as  far  as  possible,  protect  the  agriculturists 
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of  America  from  the  nefarious  results  that  must  of  necessity  follow  from  the  dis- 
semination and  planting  of  such  fonl  seed  iu  this  country." 

Be  assured  the  agriculturists  of  Colorado  are  in  full  sympathy  with  you  in  your 
eiforts  to  secure  legislation  to  remedy  this  evil. 

Respectfully,  yours,  J.  A.  Newcomb,  Master, 

Will  T.  Wllson,  Secretary, 
Colorado  State  Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

P.  S. — I  believe  you  will  have  the  hearty  support  of  our  honorable  Representa- 
tives, Shafroth,  Bell,  and  Teller,  iu  passing  your  bill. 

J.  A.  N. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  January  27,  1897. 
Hon.  J.  P.  DoLLiVER,  WasMvgton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  just  noticed  the  newspaper  report  of  the  House  bill  No.  9532, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Cook,  of  Wisconsin,  to  regulate  the  sale  of  agricultural  seeds, 
and  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  objectionable  features  of  this  bill. 
Should  such  regulations  be  enforced  they  would  drive  all  responsible  seed  firms  out 
of  the  busiuess,  aud  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  small  irresponsible  parties. 

We  have  always  printed  plainly  in  our  catalogue  aud  on  all  our  billheads  a  noa- 
guarautee  clause,  stating  that  we  would  not  warrant  the  seeds  which  we  sold.  The 
same  clause  is  used  by  all  responsible  seed  firms  in  this  country  aa  well  as  Europe 
and  Australia,  aud  a  moment's  oousideratiou  will  convince  any  one  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  seed  firm  guaranteeing  their  seeds  to  grow  and  produce  a  perfect  crop 
regardless  of  weather. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  also  prevent  farmers  from  selling  clover  and  grass 
seeds  to  the  dealers,  as  most  of  the  seeds  received  from  farmers  contain  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  weed  seeds  than  that  named  in  the  bill.  It  remains  with  the  dealers 
to  clean  the  seeds  and  get  them  in  proper  condition  for  selling.  Should  this  bill 
come  up  for  passage,  we  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  to  prevent  its  becoming 
a  law. 

Yours,  truly,  Iowa  Seed  Company, 

Per  Chas.  N.  Page. 


Beloit,  Wis.,  December  28,  1S96. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Weare  all  quite  familiarwith  your  bill(H.R.  9532),  and  weareforit 
everywhere.     I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  measures  that  has  come 
before  Congress.     Many  of  our  people  do  not  realize  liow  much  we  are  in  need  of 
such  a  law.    If  I  can  in  any  way  be  of  service  to  you  please  command  me. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  H.  Everett. 


State  Grange  of  Wisconsin, 

Neenah,  Wis.,  January  16,  1897. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  M.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  find  resolution  passed  at  a  farmer's  meeting  conducted 
I>y  the  Pomona  Grange  of  Koch  Cuunty.  This  was  the  lari^est  gathering  of  farmers 
held  this  winter  so  lar.     They  were  unanimonn  in  this  matter. 

Hoping  success  may  crown  your  eflorts  and  this  bill  will  be  passed,  I  remain, 
-    Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  E.  Huxley. 


Whereas  the  Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Wiscousin, 
has  introduced  in  Couiiress  a  bill  numbered  H.  R.  9532,  to  regulate  the  importation 
and  sale  of  seeds:  Therefore. 

Resolved,  By  tlie  Rock  County  Pomona  Grange  farmers'  convention,  now  in  session 
at  Milton  Junction  this  14th  day  of  J.annary,  A.  D,  1897,  that  we  most  heartily 
indorse  said  bill  (H.  R.  9.532)  and  urge  upon  Congress  its  passage  at  the  present 
session.  • 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  above  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  above  named 
meeting  January  14,  1897. 

A.  C.  Powers,  Master. 

F.  A.  Bleasdai.e,  Secretary. 
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State  Gkangk  of  Wisconsin, 
Milton  Junction,  Wis.,  December  15,  1896. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook: 

Yours  of  12th,  also  bill  9532,  "To  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of  agricultural 
seeds,"  at  hand.  I  have  read  it  over  carefully  and  hope  you  will  succeed  in  passing 
it.  No  honest  man  will  oppose  it.  It  is  right  and  ouglit  to  have  been  upon  our 
statute  books  long  ago.  It  is  a  swindle,  almost  as  mucli  a  fraud  as  the  filled  cheese 
was. 

Our  State  Grangje  last  week  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  you  unanimously 
for  pushing  through  your  tilled-cheese  bill  last  winter;  sorry  you  was  not  a  candi- 
date last  fall  for  reelection.     We  need  just  such  meu  as  you  are  in  Congress. 

Very  truly,  yours,  S.  C.  Carr. 


Springboro,  Ohio,  January  16,  1897. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkar  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  the  2d,  accompanying  your  agricultural  seed  bill. 
I  have  given  your  bill  as  careful  study  as  my  time  would  allow,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
see  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  it  enacted  into  law,  I  presume  it  will  not  come  up  for 
action  before  next  Congress.  It  has  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  a  "protective"' 
measure  for  the  farmer,  and  "protection"  as  yet  has  generally  been  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger  in  the  farmer's  account.     Wishing  you  success,  1  am, 

Yours,  very  sincerely,  S.  H.  Ellis, 

Master  Ohio  State  Grange  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Marlboro,  Mass.,  January  18,  1897. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  proposed  bill,  introduced  by  you, 
looking  to  the  protection  of  seed  users,  especially  against  the  introduction  of  foul 
weed  seed.  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  purport  of  the  measure,  and  trust 
you  will  be  able  to  pilot  it  clear  of  legislative  rocks  and  snags  to  a  successful 
culmination.  I  anticipate  you  will  meet  opposition,  and  that  quite  an  argument 
will  be  built  up  to  show  that  this  is  purely  a  police  matter,  and  as  such  should  be 
left  to  each  State  to  settle.  If  you  do  succeed  in  getting  it  through  Congress,  kindly 
let  us  know  how  it  is  done,  as  we  want  to  give  some  one  a  similar  job  in  procuring 
legislation  which  will  compel  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  so-called  concen- 
trated feed  stuffs  to  be  sold  upon  guaranteed  analysis. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  D.  Howe. 


MEMORIAL  of   CONNECTICUT  STATE  GRANGE. 

Resolved,  That  the  Connecticut  State  Grange  heartily  indorse  House  bill  9532? 
introduced  by  Mr.  Cook,  of  Wisconsin,  "to  regulate  the  importation  and  sale  of 
agricultural  seeds,"  and  earnestly  urge  our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  use  all 
honorable  means  for  its  passage. 

Hon.  S.  A.  Cook. 

Dear  Sir:  The  above  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  at  our  session  held  in 
New  Haven  from  12th  to  14th  January,  1897. 

Attest : 

[seal.]  Henry  E.  Loomis,  Secretary. 


Springboro,  Ohio,  February  9,  1897. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Cook,  M.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  4th  reached  ]ue  last  evening,  and  I  assure  you 
I  have  carefully  studied  its  contents;  and  I  wish  to  certify  to  you  that  I  receive 
its  api)arent  and  no  d(>ul)t  deserved  chidings  in  as  kindly  spirit  as  the  author 
declares  they  were  dictated.  After  all  of  twenty-five  yeais  spent  in  an  earnest, 
honest  elVort  to  arouse  the  farmers  of  Ohio  to  mutual  helpfulness,  I  assure  you  I 
know  how  discouraged  one  feels,  after  making  an  earnest  effort  to  forward  the  good 
work,  to  appeal  to  sonu;  one  whom  you  had  a  right  to  expect  would  heartily  enter 
into  your  scheme  and  give  a  vigorous  Hup)iort  to  the  measure  to  help  him  more  than 
It  would  help  yourself,  to  be  met  at  best  with  a  few  kind  expressions,  but  spoken  or 
written  at  the  zero  point. 

Now,  I  frankly  say  to  you  that  the  matter  ]>ro])Osed  to  be  corrected  by  your  bill, 
was  one  tliat  I  had  tliouglit  l)ut  littleof.  I'crsoually,  I  produceall  the  seeds — clover 
grass,  cereals,  etc. — that  i  use  on  my  larni,and  was  not  aware  that  the  adulterations, 
etc.,  were  of  such  magnitude  as  you  indicate.     The  liUed-cheese  bill  came  exactly  in 
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line  of  our  legislative  work  in  Ohio  for  several  years  past,  and  I  gave  the  bill  my  full 
support  and  holloed  "glory  "  when  it  became  law. 

I  must  say,  as  a  partial  explanation  of  my  apparent  coldness  in  response  to  your 
former  letter,  that  I  am  engaged  in  Farmers'  Institute  work  in  our  State  this  winter, 
which  has  kept  me  from  home  almost  constantly  since  November.  And  in  addition 
to  this,  the  Grange  in  Ohio  determined  to  elect  me  as  master  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  December  last. 

This  has  thrown  a  heavy  correspondence  upon  me  in  addition  to  my  institute 
work.  I  have  my  mail  forwarded  from  my  home  office  every  other  day.  So  you 
can  readily  see  bow  a  rather  new  reform,  as  your  bill  seemed  to  be,  would  not  receive 
that  attention  that  its  merits  deserved.  I  expect  to  spend  Saturday  evening  and 
Sabbath  next  at  our  experiment  station  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  Col.  J.  H.  Brigliam, 
master  of  the  National  Grange,  will  be  with  me  there.  If  we  can  do  you  any  good 
at  this  late  date  address  me  there,  care  of  Prof.  .J.  F.  Hickman,  and  I  assure  youl 
shall  be  glad  to  serve  you.  This  week  and  next  finishes  my  institute  work  for  this 
year.  I  write  this  from  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  where  we  hold  an 
institute  to-ii  orrow  and  next  day. 

Yours,  very  truly,  and  with  respect,  S.  H.  Ellis, 

Master  Ohio  State  Grange. 

WOOL. 

ARGUMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  WOOL  TARIFF  BILL  AGREED  UPON 
BY  THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  GRO¥/ERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

(Presented  by  Hon.  William  Lawrence.) 

The  Presidential  and  Congressional  elections  in  1896  resulted  in  favor 
of  tbe  general  policy  of  a  protective  tariff.  The  platform  of  principles 
of  tbe  political  party  of  protection  jDromised  "  the  most  ample  protection 
lor  wool."  The  wool  tariff  has  been  properly  styled  "the  keystone  of 
the  protective  arch."  It  was  so  regarded  in  the  Wilson  tariff  act  of 
Augnst  27,  1894,  which  abandoned  the  general  policy  of  protection. 
The  political  party  which  will  be  in  power  after  March  4,  1897,  is  obli- 
gated by  solemn  pledge  to  give  no  meager  or  half  way  protection  totiie 
wool  industry.  l>ut  woolgrowers  are  now  asking  barely  that  measure 
of  protection  which  is  essential  to  reasonable  prosperity  for  their 
industry. 

I. 

Condition   of  Sheep  Husbandry  in  the  United   States  1892 

TO  1894.1 

In  1893  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  was  47,273,553, 
with  an  average  value  of  $2.06  per  head,  or  a  total  of  $125,909,264,  and  a 
wool  product  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  303,151,055, 
and  by  J.  P.  Truit,  of  Philadelphia,  at  348,538,138  pounds,  as  marketed, 
generally  unwashed,  some  washed. 

The  Presidential  and  Congressional  elections  of  1892  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Cleveland  as  President  and  a  Congress  in  favor  of  a  "  tariff" 
for  revenue  only,"  with  free  wool,  which  even  before  a  free- wool  law  was 
enacted  began  to  produce  its  effect  in  reduced  prices  for  wool  and  the 
slaughter  of  flocks.  The  free- wool  bill  was  passed  and  became  a  law 
August  27,  1894. 

'  Ref«  rences  are  made  in  this  argument  to  documents  which  should  be  road  to  fully 
unilerstimd  the  points  discnsHcd;  so,  also,  should  the  aruunieut  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
before  the  Committee  ou  Ways  and  Means,  January  6,  181)7,  for  which  see  Tariff 
Hearings. 
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II. 

The  Effect  of  Free  Wool,  1892  to  1896 — General  Effect. 

Under  the  free-wool  act  of  August  27, 1894,  sheep  in  the  United  States 
declined  in  numbers  until,  on  April  1, 1890,  they  reached  only  o(),464,405, 
of  the  average  value  of  $1.70,  or  a  total  of  $61,989,488,  with  a  wool 
product  of  only  270,474,708,  of  the  farm  value  of  only  $20,800,146. 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  December, 
1896,  pp.  143,  177,  being  the  memorial  of  the  Farmers'  National 
Congress.) 

This  was  a  loss  in  number  of  sheep  of  10,809,148  since  1893,  a  loss 
in  value  of  $63,919,776,  a  loss  in  wool  clip  of  78,063,430  pounds,  which 
under  adequate  protection  would  have  been  of  the  farm  value  of 
$13,010,571. 

The  farm  value  of  wool  in  1892,  with  a  meager  tariff  protection,  was 
$47,185,283;  the  farm  value  in  1896,  without  protection,  was  $20,800,000, 
or  a  decline  in  value  from  1892  to  1896  of  $26,385,283. 

Hon.  S.  N.  D.  JSTortli,  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Manufacturers' 
Association,  says:  "The  average  farm  value  did  not  exceed  8  cents  per 
pound"  for  the  wools  of  the  United  States  in  1896.  Justice,  Bateman 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia  wool  merchants,  show  that  the  farm  value  of  Ohio 
XX  fine  unwashed  merino  was,  July  1, 1896,  only  9  cents,  and  the  wools 
of  Utah  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  only  4  cents.  (Senate  Doc. 
No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  25.) 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  from  1892  to  1896,  inclusive,  the  wool- 
growers  of  the  United  States  lost,  by  free  wool,  $178,793,121.  The 
items  in  detail  will  be  found  in  Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896, 
pages  24,  27, 177. 

2.  What  Ohio  Lost  by  Free  Wool. 

In  April,  1891,  Ohio  had  3,796,695  sheep,  of  the  value  assessed  for 
taxation  of  $10,082,076;  in  1896  only  2,293,686  sheep,  of  the  value  of 
only  $3,897,710,  a  decline  in  numbers  of  1,503,009  and  in  value  of 
$6,184,366.     (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  168.) 

3.  Why  the  Loss  of  Sheep  was  not  Greater  in  all  the 

States. 

The  loss  in  numbers,  both  in  Ohio  and  in  all  the  States,  would  have 
been  greater  but  for  two  reasons — 

1.  The  hope  that  in  the  near  future  a  suflBcient  protective  tariff 
would  soon  come;  and 

2.  Because  all  agricultural  industries  were  so  depressed  that  wool- 
growing  lived  to  suii'er  a  common  calamity. 

III. 

The  Condition  of  Farmers  who  own  no  Sheep — All  Indus- 
tries Suffering. 

We  need,  and  with  adequate  protection  can  soon  have,  in  the  United 
States  110,000.000  sheep,  iiroduciiig  050,000,000  pounds  of  wool  on  the 
unwashed  basis — all  required  of  every  kind  for  our  annual  consump- 
tion. (Senate  Doc.  No,  17,  I)ecen\ber,  1 895,  pj).  6, 197 ;  Senate  Mis.  Docs. 
35,  77,  124,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session j  Senate  Doc.  No.  17, 
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December,  1896,  p.  28.  Thomas  Dolan  so  declared,  January  21,  1896.) 
This  would  make  au  increased  demand  for  pasturage,  bay,  corn,  and 
oats.  With  adequate  protection  for  wool  since  1883,  we  would  now 
have  tha,t  number,  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  29;  Senate 
Mis.  Doc.  No.  124,  Fifty-second  Congress,  second  session,  p.  22;  Senate 
Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  same  session,  pp.  17-24.)  With  thatnumber  fair  prices 
for  corn,  oats,  and  hay  would  now  reward  the  labors  of  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States.  For  want  of  them  the  farm  value  of  coru  in  Oliio 
is  only  18  cents  per  bushel;  oats,  13  cents;  fat  cattle  and  hogs  only  $3 
to  $3.25  per  100  pounds,  and  until  the  shortage  of  the  wheat  crop  of 
1896  wheat  in  Ohio  for  two  years  commanded  only  50  cents  per  bushel. 
These  prices  are  ruinously  low — a  decline  of  about  35  per  cent  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  while  the  conditions  of  society  require  new  and  more 
expensive  modes  of  living. 

In  the  States  west  of  Ohio  even  lower  prices  and  more  depression 
and  financial  embarrassment  exist.  The  farmers  encounter  bankruptcy 
and  mortgages,  and  by  the  "interdependence  of  industries,"  distress  and 
ruin  are  invading  all  productive  employments. 

SometJiing  must  be  done  to  relieve  existing  conditions  or  the  Repub- 
lican party  will  soon  go  out  of  power;  the  protective  policy  can  not  be 
maintained,  and  a  revolution  may  come  in  our  monetary  policy.  (Sen- 
ate Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  30,  36,  64,  82,  130.) 

The  Baltimore  Suu  of  February  6,  1897,  published  an  extract  from  a 
recent  address  of  that  eminent  merchant,  philanthropist,  and  statesman, 
formerly  a  member  of  Congress,  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York 
City,  at  a  meeting  in  that  city,  in  which  he  said: 

I  was  fortuuate  euongli  to  be  appointed  as  one  member  of  the  delegation  to  Indian- 
apolis, and  while  acting  on  the  committee  on  rules  and  regulations,  to  which  all  the 
business  was  referred,  I  was  shnt  up  for  two  days  with  representatives  from  twenty- 
eight  different  States  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  free  and  unrestricted  intercourse 
and  conference  with  those  gentlemen,  and  the  iTiformation  received  there  was  con- 
firmed afterward  in  Washington,  where,  as  chairman  of  the  arbitration  committee, 
I  had  conferences  with  a  number  of  Senators  from  those  same  States,  and  I  came  back 
very  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  I  had  not  been  entirely  informed, 
and  those  living  in  the  EasL  were  not  entirely  informed,  as  to  the  condition  of  things 
in  very  large  portions  of  our  country. 

I  was  surprised,  sir,  to  liud  th^  assertion  constantly  made  by  men  from  the  far 
Western  States  and  the  South  and  Southwestern  States  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Bryan 
and  it  was  not  silver  that  they  were  in  favor  of,  but  they  needed  some  change  to 
bring  relief  from  the  terrible  condition  of  poverty  and  scarcity  of  money  under 
which  they  labored.  They  felt  that  their  condition  was  so  extreme  and  so  painful 
that  any  change  would  be  of  value,  and  when  I  came  to  look  into  the  matter  and  to 
talk  in  a  friendly  and  kindly  way  with  them  they  all  confirmed  the  same  feeling 
which  I  had  found  at  a  long  conversation  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, that  the  circulation  of  the  country  is  quite  out  of  joint,  that  the  lungs  and 
heart  are  congested,  and  that  the  extremeties  of  the  country  are  absolutely  without 
any  blood. 

i  found  that  there  were  great  sections  of  the  Southern  and  Western  country  where 
there  was  absolutely  no  money  at  all;  where  the  most  primitive  forms  of  barter 
obtained;  where  everything  was  most  disorganized.  One  gentleman  told  me  that 
in  his  county,  which  was  quite  a  rich  agricultural  country,  by  some  happy  accident 
a  $50  bank  bill  had  come  down  into  the  county  and  that  he  had  taken  a  horse  and 
buggy  and  spent  four  days  in  visiting  all  the  towns  in  the  county  striving  to  get  it 
changed  into  smaller  bills,  but  had  been  unable  to  do  so  and  finally  was  obliged  to 
send  it  to  Kichniond.  There  were  Senators  who  told  me  that  their  constituents 
never  saw  a  dollar  of  money  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end,  with  the 
result  that  they  had  constantly  to  go  into  debt  to  the  local  storekeepers.  The  local 
storekeepers  received  their  pay  in  kind.  In  fact,  everything  was  drifting  back  to 
the  old  times  before  money  was  invented.  And  this  was  not  in  one  section  of  the 
country  only,  but  in  large  sections. 

We  can  quite  easily  understand  that  where  there  is  not  sufficient  money  to  estab- 
lish a  national  bank  under  the  very  onerous  laws  at  present  in  force,  there  is  nothing 
else  to  take  the  place.    The  same  difficulty  has  com©  up  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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In  this  country  every  man  has  a  chance  to  care  for  the  Government,  and  unless  we 
instruct  our  good  friends  and  show  our  sympathy  with  them  and  understand  that 
when  any  ])art  of  the  country  suffers  the  whole  country  suli'ers,  we  are  sure  to  have 
difficulty  ahead.  It  was  brought  out  at  the  Indianai)olis  convention  that  after  tlie 
first  sad,  serious  mistake  made  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  war  we  had 
gone  on  with  makeshifts  ever  since.  One  bit  of  legislation  necessary  to  bridge  us 
over  a  particular  crisis  has  beeu  met  with  another;  with  every  issue  of  l)onds  and  of 
greenbacks,  and  with  every  other  form  of  currency,  legislative  enactments  have 
been  made  and  they  contradict  and  overlap  each  other,  and  the  business  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  exceedingly  hard  and  difficult. 

I  came  away  from  Indianapolis  with  this  very  iirm  impression,  and  I  have  only 
ventured  to  submit  it  because  I  feel  it  so  deeply  that  unless  those  of  us  in  more 
favored  parts  of  the  country  understand  the  condition  of  our  brothers  and  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  unless  we  wisely  instruct  and  educate  them 
and  bring  about  some  wise  methods  for  their  relief,  when  the  year  1900  comes  we 
shall  be  swamped  by  an  infinitely  more  powerful  vote  against  us  than  during  this 
last  election.  .  I  think  the  change  will  be  a  very  serious  one.  Every  man  that  I  met 
emphasized  tliat  fact.  Therefore  I  make  the  motion  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  act  with  that  Commission,  so  that  we  can  bring  back  to  New  York  and  to  our 
friends  here  such  information  as  may  lead  them  to  give  their  advice  and  experience 
and  help  to  any  wise  efforts  determined  upon  by  the  Government."     [Applause.] 

Here  it  is  appropriate  to  say — 

Princes  .inrl  lords  may  flourisli  and  may  fade, 
A  breath  unmake  tlieui  as  a  breath  has  made. 
But  an  honest  yiomanry,  their  country's  pride, 
If  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied. 

IV. 

The  Greatest  Need  a  Wool  Tariff. 

The  greatest  need  to  begin  the  revival  of  all  industries  is  that  which 
was  promised  by  the  liepublican  national  platform  of  189(3 — "the  most 
ample  protection  for  wool."  A  wool-tariff  bill,  singly  and  alone,  should 
be  the  first  measure  passed  at  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  because  it 
is  first  in  importance  to  begin  to  restore  prosperity,  and  sheep  hus- 
bandry bas  suffered  more  by  hostile  legislation  than  any  other  industry 
in  our  whole  national  existence. 

V. 

The  Woolgeowers'  Bill — Twelve  Cents  Duty — Fiye  Reasons 

IN  Support  of  it. 

The  National  Woolgrowers'  Association  in  December,  1895,  agreed 
upon  the  draft  of  a  bill  asking  for  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  on 
unwashed  merino.     This  is  necessary  and  just. 

1.  This  was  indorsed  by  the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  November, 
1890;  by  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  December,  1890;  agaiu  by  the  National 
Woolgrowers' Association,  December  4-7, 1800 ;  again  January  4-5, 189  't  ; 
by  the  Utah  Woolgrowers'  Association  August,  1890  (Senate  Doc.  No. 
17,  December,  1890,  p.  31);  by  the  Indiana  Woolgrowers'  Association, 
January  5-0,  1897,  and  by  the  New  Mexico  Woolgrowers'  Association 
January  28,  1897. 

2.  The  wool-tariff  act  of  1807  gave  a  duty  of  from  12  to  15  cents, 
according  to  value,  when  foreign  wool  prices  were  tmich  higlier  than  now. 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1890,  pp.  134, 142.)  With  high  foreign 
l)rices  less  protection  is  needed;  when  they  go  down  more  protection  is 
needed. 

3.  The  act  of  1883  gave  from  10  to  12  cents  per  i)ound,  according  to 
value,  when  the  iorcign  price  was  much  more  than  now.     But  even 
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with  that  protection  our  sheep  declined  in  numbers  from  50,626,626  in 
1884,  with  a  wool  clip  of  3()8,(>0(),000  pounds,  to  only  43,431,136  in  1891, 
producing-  285,000,000  pounds. 

4.  The  act  of  1890  gave  a  duty  of  11  cents,  but  under  that  (1)  the 
prices  of  wool  went  down  and  down.  (Senate  Doc.  ISTo.  17,  December, 
1896,  pp.  25-27.)  (2)  Sheep  in  Texas  actually  declined  in  numbers 
from  4,281,812  in  1890  to  2,859,209  in  1804.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  pp.  181,  209-211.)  (3)  The  increase  in  the  agsregate  of  num- 
bers was  slow  and  inadequate.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896, 
p.  144.) 

HONOR   TO  WILLIAM  M'KINLEY. 

And  here  it  is  appromiate  to  say  that  William  McKinley,  then  in 
Congress,  voted  against  the  repeal  of  the  wool  tnriif  of  1867,  against  the 
reduced  tariff  bill  of  1883  because  not  sufficiently  protective.  He  had 
the  foresight  to  see  the  ruin  it  would  bviug  and  the  courage  to  with- 
stand the  plausible  clamor  for  reduced  duties.  Verily,  he  has  his 
reward.  His  example  should  give  courage  to  those  who  now  falter  and 
to  those  about  ready  to  surrender  our  just  claims  to  ample  protection. 

The  fact  is  woolgrowers  lived  on  hope  rather  than  any  sufficient 
benefits  realized.  The  act  of  1890  was  a  failure  by  reason  of  defects,  the 
effects  of  which  were  not  foreseen  by  reason  of  ad  valorem  duties  on 
third-class  wools  and  the  decline  in  the  world's  j)rices  of  wools  since 
1890. 

5.  The  world's  prices  of  wools  declined  from  1891  to  1895, 18  per  cent, 
thus  requiring  more  protection  than  in  1890.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17, 
December,  1896,  p.  31.) 

VI. 

I. — What  is  Ample  Protection  for  Wool— How  Ascertained. 

In  order  to  determine  what  is  ample  protection  we  must  ascertain: 

1.  Tiie  cost  of  producing  wools  in  the  United  States,  and, 

2.  The  price  at  which  foreign  competing  wools  can  be  laid  down  at 
our  principal  wool  markets,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

Cost  of  producing  wools  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  wools  of  the  United  States  are  merino.  The  actual 
cost  of  producing  these  wools  without  allowances  for  profit  east  of  the 
Missouri  River  is — farm  value — all  of  20  cents  j)er  pound  for  unwashed 
merino,  shrinking  66|  per  cent  in  scouring. 

The  cost  in  the  Eocky  Mountain  region  is  all  of  16  cents  per  pound. 

This  is  shown  in  Senate  Document  No.  17,  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
first  session,  Memorial  of  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  pages  70,  107,  152-153. 

In  Texas,  where  the  cost  is  less  than  in  most  even  of  the  new  States, 
the  ranch  price  in  1890  was  18.21  cents  per  pound.  Sheep  began  to 
decline  in  numbers  so  that  in  1892,  with  the  price  15.72  cents,  the  num- 
ber declined  to  3,504,469. 
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HOW  SHEEP  HUSBANDEY  DECLINED  IN  TEXAS  UNDER  THE  TARIFF  ACT 

OF  OCTOBER  1,  1890. 

The  following  statistics  of  sheep  and  wool  prices  show  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  act  of  1890  as  a  protective  measure  for  the  wool  industry : 

Texas  sheep  and  wool  atatiatica. 

STOCK, 
[yrom  official  reports  of  comptroller  of  State  of  Texas.] 


Tear. 

Number 
of  sheep. a 

Valuation. 

Average 
per  head. 

Increase 
in  number. 

Decrease 
in  number. 

Increase  in 
valuation. 

Decrease  in 
valuation. 

1870       

924, 749 

1,  706,  044 

2,  977,  618 

3,  262,  107 

3,  771,  242 

4,  491,  600 
4,  691,  008 
4,  749,  625 
4,  5-1:!,  765 
4,  275,  394 
4,316,513 
4,  280,  111 
4,281,812 
4,  070,  225 
3,  564,  469 
3,  366,  257 
2,  859,  269 
2,  386,  822 

$992,  316 

1,  939,  740 

4,  282,  530 
5,001,619 
7,  031.  789 
9,  228,  234 
9,291.890 
6,  224,  076 

5,  282,  814 
5,  016,  674 

4,  636,  463 

5,  032,  293 
5,  454,  810 
5,  039,  705 
4,  854,  384 
4,  776,  848 

2,  761,  727 
2,  442, 162 

$1.07 
1.13 
1.43 
1.53 
1.86 
2.05 
1.98 
1.31 
1.16 
1.17 
1.07 
1.17 
1.27 
1.38 
1.36 
1.42 
.97 
1.02 

1875     

781,  295 
1,271,574 
284,  489 
509,  135 
720,  358 
199,  408 
58,  617 

$947, 424 
2,  342,  790 
719,  089 
2,030,170 
2, 196,  445 
63,656 

1880            .  . 

1881       

1882 

1883               

1884 

1885 

$3,  067,  814 
941,  262 

1886 

205,  860 
268,  371 

1887 

266, 140 

1888 

41, 119 

380,  211 

1889 

36,  402 

395,  830 
422,  517 
184,  895 

1890 

1,701 

1891 

211,  587 
.505,  750 
198,212 
509,  988 
472,  447 

1892 

785,  321 

1893 

77,  536 

1894 

2,015,121 

1895 

319,  565 

a  Assessors  ascertain  number  January  of  each  year. 

WOOL. 

[Price  of  wool  per  pound  averaged  from  statistics  furnished  by  Messrs.  T.  C.  Frost  &  Co.,  Hill  & 
Palmer,  and  Halif  &.  Bro.,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.] 


i 

Import 
rate. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Average 
weight 
of  fleece. 

Aggregate 

Value  of 
clip. 

Increase 
in  clip. 

Decrease 
in  clip. 

Increase 
in  value 
of  clip. 

Decrease 
in  value 
of  clip. 

1870 

Cents. 

alO 

alO 

a  10 

a  10 

a  10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 
n 
11 

11 

Free. 
Free. 

Cents. 

Pounds. 

5J 
5i 
5| 
5J 
5J 
5i 
5J 
5| 
64 

Poimds. 
5,  086,  119 
9, 383, 242 
17,121,303 
18,757,114 
21,  684,  641 

25,  826,  700 

26,  973,  296 

27,  310, 343 
29,  534,  472 

27,  790,  061 

28,  057,  334 
27,  820,  721 
27,831,778 
28,491,575 
21,951,283 
23,  563,  799 
20,  014,  883 
16,  707,  754 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1875 

4,  297, 123 
7, 738,  061 

1,  635,  811 

2,  927, 527 
4, 142,  059 
1,146.596 

337,  047 
2, 224, 129 

1880 

1881 

1882  . 

1883  . 

17.93 
13.12 

16.27 
18.15 
15.97 
16.20 
18.40 
18.21 
17 

15.  72 
9.82 
7.44 
7.89 

$4,  630,  727 

3,  538,  896 

4,  443,  392 

5,  360,  506 
4, 438,  072 
4,  545  288 
5,119,012 
5,068,166 
4,  843,  567 
3,  922,  .341 
2,  223,  965 
1,489,107 
1,318,241 

1884  . 

$1,  091, 831 

1885  . 

$994,496 
917, 114 

1886  . 

1887  . 

1, 744, 411 

922, 434 

1888  . 

267,  273 

107,  2i6 
573,  724 

1889  . 

236, 613 

1890  . 

11,057 
659,  797 

50,  846 

1891  . 

7 

224,  599 

1892  . 

3, 540,  292 
1,387  484 

921  226 

1893  . 

1,698.376 

1894  . 

3,  548,  916 
3,  307, 129 

734,  858 

1895  . 

170,  866 

a  Special,  and  11  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  other  States  under  that  act  the  increase  was  slow,  not  at  all  what 
it  would  have  been  under  the  most  ample  protection.  (Senate  Doc.  No. 
17,  December,  189G,  pi).  144, 148 ;  Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1895, 
p.  145.) 

2.  Gomj)eting  wools. 

The  wools  east  of  the  Missouri  are  generally  superior  in  quality  to 
those  west,  and  the  farm  value  of  the  former  unwashed  is  accordingly 
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about  from  3  to  5  cents  per  pound  greater.  (Senate  Doc.  "So.  17,  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  p.  27.) 

The  Port  Phillip  Australian  merino  is  more  nearly  of  the  quality  of 
the  merino  grown  east  of  the  Missouri  Ei\  er,  and  is  usually  called  the 
"competing  wool."  When  unwashed  and  even  unskirted  the  good 
grades  will  shrink  in  scouring  only  50  per  cent.  But  all  foreign  wools 
of  every  kind  compete  with  all  our  American  wools.  (Senate  Doc.  No. 
17,  December,  1896,  p.  157.) 

The  merino  wools  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  Argentina  are 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  Australian,  and  hence  are  called  "competing 
wools"  for  those  grown  west  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  though  in  fact  all 
foreign  wools  of  every  kind  compete  with  them  also.  (Senate  Doc.  No. 
17,  December,  1896,  p.  155.) 

3.  The  price  at  ichich  foreign  tcools  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  sJioics 
the  justice  of  a  12-cent  duty.  Foreign  wools  competing  with  our  far- 
west  tcools. 

The  London  Wool  Circular  of  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  December, 
1894,  quotes  Loudon  prices  per  pound  as  follows:  (Senate  Doc.  No. 
17,  December,  1896,  p.  141.) 

d.     cts. 

Buenos  Ayres  average  greasy  (36  per  cent  yield) 4^=9 

Buenos  Ayres  average  greasy  (old  30  per  cent  basis) 3f=7J 

This  makes  the  average  price  in  London 4^=8^ 

Average  cost  in  Boston 8i 

This  is  the  competition  which  the  merino  wools  west  of  the  Missouri 
must  encounter.  It  will  cost  an  average  of  3  cents  per  pound,  includ- 
ing commissions,  etc.,  to  ship  these  far-west  wools  to  Boston,  which  in 
competition  with  the  foreign  wool  at  8|  cents  will  make  the  ranch  price 
per  pound,  without  tariff  benefit,  5|  cents.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  Fifty- 
fourth  Congress,  first  session,  December,  1895,  pp.  50,  54,  70,  175.) 

But  a  part  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  wool  quoted  yields  36  per  cent  clean 
wool,  which  is  from  3  to  6  per  cent  more  than  much  of  the  wools  west 
of  the  Missouri.  And,  first,  by  reason  of  this,  and,  second,  the  tact 
that  the  lightest  of  the  foreign  wools  will  be  imported,  and,  third,  that 
some  advantage  should  be  given  to  our  wool  over  the  foreign,  there 
should  be  deducted  1^  cents. 

This  will  leave  the  net  ranch  price  5  cents. 

The  correctness  of  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Justice,  Bateman  & 
Co.  quote  the  ranch  price,  July  1,  1896,  at  4  cents,  under  free  wool. 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896.  p.  27.)  A  tariff  rate  of  12  cents 
per  pound  will  never  give  a  "  protective  benefit"  equal  to  the  tariff  rate. 
But  suppose  it  gives  a  protective  benefit  of  10  cents'? 

This  would  give  the  price  the  far-west  woolgrowers  would  receive 
actual  ranch  value — the  price  at  the  nearest  local  market — per  pound 
only  15  cents,  with  a  duty  of  12  cents. 

This  computation  is  on  price  quotations  of  1894,  in  London.  But 
South  American  wool  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  as  cheaply  as  in 
London. 

I  have  used  the  price  quotations  for  1894  because  they  fairly  repre- 
sent those  we  may  expect  to  encounter  under  a  new  tariff".  This  is 
evident,  from  the  following  considerations: 

1.  Whenever  a  new  tariff  shall  come  foreign  wool  will  decline  in  price 
(1)  in  order  to  get  into  our  markets  and  (2)  because  of  the  competition 
by  the  increase  of  our  flocks. 
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This  we  may  kuow  (1)  from  experience,  and  (2)  it  may  be  inferred 
from  tlie  evidence  of  Manger  &  Avery,  New  York  wool  importers. 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  ISOG,  p.  64.) 

2.  Theodore  Jnstice,  in  a  letter  Jannary  27,  1897,  says: 

In  my  judgment,  before  another  presidential  election  Port  Phillip  (Anstralian 
merino)  will  fall  6  cents  per  pound.  (And  see  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  wool  circular, 
February  1,  1897.) 

3.  The  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
said,  in  the  bulletin  of  the  association  for  September,  1896: 

Cheap  as  is  domestic  wool  to-day,  it  is  not  as  cheap,  when  all  the  conditions  of 
shrinkage  are  taken  into  account,  as  many  of  the  foreign  wools  which  are  now  every- 
where to  be  found  in  our  markets.  As  the  pressure  of  these  foreign  ivools  increases,  the 
prices  of  domestic  wools  are  destined  to  fdU  still  lower,  in  compariHon  with  foreign 
prices.  This  is  lU'oved  by  the  fact  that  they  can  not  now  be  profitably  shipped 
abroad  for  sale  in  competition  with  foreign  wools. 

The  reason  there  is  an  overproduction  of  wools  in  the  world.  (Senate 
Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  31,  100.) 

Tlie  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  iu 
the  bulletin  of  the  Association  for  September,  1896,  says: 

That  the  world's  production  of  wool  has  doubled  since  1870,  and  that  the  demand 
for  it  has  been  steadily  lagging  behind  this  enormous  increase  in  supply. 

4.  And  it  will  be  seen  by  the  evidence  of  our  late  Consul-General 
Wallace  to  Australia  that  Port  Philip  (Australian)  merino,  very  much 
superior  in  quality  to  the  general  South  American  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  merino,  can  be  produced  at  a  price  of  9  cents  per  pound,  whole 
fleeces,  on  shipboard  at  Melbourne,  and  laid  down  in  Boston  for  10  cents. 
The  CONCLUSION  is  that  there  is  a  certainty  that  American  wool- 
growers  will  encounter  even  lower  prices  than  those  of  1894,  and  hence 
need  more  protection. 

But  if  we  take  the  prices  of  South  American  merino  wools  in  1896, 
the  woolgrowers  west  of  the  Missouri  need  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound 
on  merino.  These  wools  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  as  cheaply  as  in 
Liverpool.  Prices  in  1896  were  advanced  somewhat  over  1894  because 
importers  and  manufacturers  were  buying  foreign  wools  largely  to  hold 
for  an  advance  in  the  American  price  under  the  exi)ected  wool  tariff  of 
1897.    (Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  31,  152.) 

But,  as  already  shown,  when  the  tariff"  shall  come  the  foreign  prices 
of  foreign  wools  will  decline. 

The  Liverpool  Wool  Circular,  December  19,  1896,  of  J.  L.  Bowes  & 
Bro.,  quotes  as  follows : 

Pence.      Cents. 

Montevideo,  merino  unwashed,  per  pound,  good  average 6^      =      13 

Lima  unwashed,  average 5^      =      11 

The  average  of  the  two  would  be 12 

Allow  3  cents  for  cost  of  shipping  wool  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
to  Eastern  wool  markets 3 

Leaves  ranch  value  only 9 

But  the  wool  quoted  for  our  markets  {such  as  trill  he  imported  under 
a  tariff)  is  ''good  average"  and  "average,"  which  is  lighter  than  the 
total  average  of  our  merino  wools  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  will 
command  in  our  markets  nil  of  3  cents  per  i^ound  more  than  our  far- 
west  wools.  This  will  reduce  our  ranch  price  to  6  cents  per  pound.  If 
a  duty  of  12  cents  gave  a  ])rotective  benefit  of  that  amount — as  it  will 
not — the  ranch  price  would  only  be  18  cents — in  practice  only  16  cents 
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at  most.    And  as  we  liave  seen,  when  the  ranch  prices  in  Texas  fell  as 
low  as  18  cents  per  pound  sheep  began  to  decline  in  numbers. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  woolgrowers  west  of  the 
Missouri  need  a  duty  of  all  of  12  cents  per  unwashed  pound  of  merino. 

Additional    Evidence  —  Foreign    Merino    Wools   Competing 
WITH   THE   Merino   Grown  West  of   the  Missouri  IvIver — 

i^ECESSITY   OF   A  DUTY   OF  12   CENTS   PER   UNWASHED   PoUND. 

The  Treasury  Department  lleport  on  Wool  and  Manufactures  of  Wool 
(1804,  p.  562)  gives  London  prices  of  wools  as  follows: 


Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Scoured. 

Spout- 
waslied 
fleece. 

Grease. 

April  1886  

d.    Ots. 

13  =26 
1.31=27 

14  =28 

d.   Uti. 
81=17 
8"=16 
8  =16 

d.   Cts. 
5^—11 

October  1892       

SI— 11 

5i— 11 

13^=27 

8J=lGi 

5J— 11 

If  a  duty  of  36  cents  per  scoured  pound  be  added,  the  price  per  scoured 
pound  will  be  63  cents;  add  freight  and  charges  from  London  to  Bos- 
ton, 1  cent,  and  the  Boston  price  per  scoured  pound  will  be  64  cents. 

Allowing  3  ])ounds  of  the  unwashed  merino  wools  of  Texas  and  the 
Eocky  Mountain  region  to  make  a  scoured  pound,  this  would  make  the 
Boston  price  21  cents;  allowing  3  cents  per  pound  freight  and  charges 
from  ranch  to  Boston  would  leave  ranch  price  18  cents. 

But  there  are  three  considerations  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection: 

(1)  These  quoted  prices  are  higher  than  those  now  prevailing. 

(2)  The  prospective  decline,  to  be  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  world's 
prices  of  5  cents  under  a  tariff,  will  reduce  the  ranch  price  to  13.  cents. 

(3)  It  is  apparent,  also,  from  an  inspection  of  the  prices  of  grease 
wool  as  compared  with  scoured  that  the  lightest  of  the  grease  wools 
have  been  and  will  be  imported,  and  that  the  grease  wools  will  not 
shrink  66|  per  cent  in  scouring,  because  the  average  grease  price  quoted 
is  11  cents  per  pound  and  that  of  the  scoured  27  cents,  so  that  there  is 
an  advantage  to  the  importer  by  importing  the  grease  wool  rather  than 
the  scoured,  which  will  by  so  much  reduce  the  ranch  price  of  our  far 
West  merino  wools. 

Poet  Phillip  Australian  Merino  Competing  with  the  Merino 
Grown  East  of  the  Missouri  River. 

The  London  Wool  Circular  of  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  December, 
1896,  quotes  "  Port  Phillip  average  to  good  scoured"  and  "  skirted"  at 
28  cents  per  pound.  The  letter  of  Theodore  Justice,  March  5,  1804, 
shows  that  scoured  Port  Phillip  was  then,  London  price,  skirted,  only 
30  cents  per  pound.  (See  the  evidence,  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  124,  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  101.) 

And  this  will  sell  in  Boston  for  (scoured)  all  of  6  cents  or  more  per 
pound  than  average  scoured  Ohio  merino.  (Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No. 
124,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  101.)  The  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
Association  for  September,  1896,  says  of  Ohio  XX  wool: 

The  1898  price  is  about  4^  ceuts  below  the  Loiulon  scoured  price  of  the  like  grades 
of  Australian  wool. 
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]t  has  been  shown  that  the  unwashed  skirted  Australian  will  sell 
from  5  to  7  cents  more  than  Ohio  washed  merino.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17, 
December,  1896,  pp.  41,  64,  72,  127). 

This  scoured  Australian  can  be  laid  down  in  Boston  for  1  cent  per 
pound,  but  call  it  IJ  cents,  and  this  makes  the  Boston  price  per  scoured 
pound  29.^  cents.  But  call  it  30  cents.  .  This  is  the  competition  to  which 
the  merino  wools  east  of  the  Missouri  Eiver  are  subjected  now,  under 
present  conditions. 

The  Cost  op  Producing  Australian,  Argentine,  and  Cape 

Merino. 

Hon.  George  H.  Wallace,  United  States  consul  general  to  Melbourne 
under  the  administration  of  President  Harrison,  shows  that  Australian 
merino  "skirted"  wools  can  be  put  on  shipboard  at  Melbourne  for  12 
cents  per  pound,  and  that  whole  fleeces  can  be  placed  on  shipboard  for 
9  cents  per  pound.  His  statement  is  quoted  in  full  in  my  argument 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  January  6, 1897;  Quarterly 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Boston,  January  1, 
1897.  To  the  same  effect  see  special  consular  report  to  the  Department 
of  State,  1892,  on  "Australian  sheep  and  wool,"  page  37.  And  this 
wool  will  shrink  in  scouring  only  50  per  cent. 

This  is  the  competition  Ohio  and  similar  wools  must  encounter — 
scoured  and  skirted  foreign  wools  laid  down  in  Boston  at  less  than  30 
cents  per  pound. 

I  do  not  say  that  Australian  merino  has  yet  sold  as  low  as  stated  by 
Consul-General  Wallace;  but  it  will  sell  as  low,  or  possibly  lower,  if 
necessary  to  get  into  our  markets  under  a  tariff.  And  as  already 
stated.  Port  Philip  scoured  and  skirted  wool  has  been  quoted  in  Lon- 
don at  28  cents  per  pound,  which  proves  the  statement  of  Consul-Gen- 
eral Wallace  to  be  correct. 

Conclusive  Evidence  of  the  Need  of  12  Cents  Duty. 

With  the  foregoing  data,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  a  duty  of 
12  cents  j)er  pound  is  not  only  just  and  necessary,  but  moderate. 

It  will  require  3  pounds  of  Ohio  and  similar  unwashed  merino  to 
make  1  scoured  pound.  It  will  cost  3  cents  per  pound  to  reach  the 
Boston  market,  including  (1)  local  wool  buyers'  profit;  (2)  freight;  (3) 
Eastern  commission  merchant  charges;  (4)  insurance,  etc.,  making  for 
3  pounds  9  cents. 

Here,  then,  are  9  cents  to  be  deducted  from  the  Boston  value  of  1 
pound  of  scoured  Port  Philip,  leaving  the  farm  value  of  each  unwashed 
pound  of  Ohio  merino,  shrinking  OOg  per  cent  in  scouring,  without 
tariff  benefit,  7  cents  per  })oun(l;  but  call  it  9  cents. 

If  a  tariff  of  12  cents  would  give  a  protective  benefit  of  that  amount — 
as  it  will  not — this  would  make  the  farm  value  per  pound  of  unwashed 
merino  19  cents. 

Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.  quoted  farm  value  July  1,  1896,  without 
tariff,  at  9  cents,  and  a  "protective  benefit"  of  12  cents  would  make  it 
21  cents.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  a  wool  tariff"  of  12  cents  per 
pound  the  farm  value  in  Ohio  and  other  States  east  of  the  Missouri 
would  reach  only  about  20  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  Port  Phillip  merino,  though  of  less  intrinsic 
value  than  Ohio,  yet  by  reason  of  its  soft  condition  and  its  luster, 
fashion  has  made  a  demand  which  makes  it  command  in  the  market, 
even  unskirted,  from  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  more  than  Ohio,  leaving 
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farm  value  only  19  cents;  and  under  a  tariff  foreifjn  wool  prices  would 
be  reduced  to  get  into  our  market.  If  fashion  requires  foreign  wool  as 
a  foreign  luxury,  those  who  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  foreign  fashion 
should  pay  !i  luxurious  duty. 

Some  professed  woolgrowers'  journals  object  to  a  duty  levied  on  the 
ground  of  foreign  luxury.    To  this  objection  there  are  two  answers: 

1.  All  great  statesmen  agree  that  foreign  luxuries  should  pay  heavy 
duties,  and 

ti.  The  duties  proposed  are  not  of  this  order,  but  only  moderate  pro- 
tective duties.  * 

At  the  conference  February  10,  1897,  between  the  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  the  committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Growers,  it  was  stated  that  Austra- 
lian Port  Phillip  merino,  without  reference  to  its  skirted  condition, 
would  command  2  cents  or  more  per  pound  more  than  Ohio  merino, 
because  the  former  makes  a  softer  cloth  required  by  fashion,  and  that 
was  not  controverted.  This  fact  reduces  the  protective  benefit  of  a 
tariff. 

THE  CONCLUSION  IS  INEVITABLE  that  the  duty  of  12  cents 
per  pound,  in  view  of  present  and  prospective  conditions,  is  only 
moderate  protection — very  moderate. 

Additional,  Evidence — Port  Phillip  Australian  Merino  Com- 
peting WITH  THE  Merino  grown  East  of  the  Missouri 
ErvER — Necessity  of  a  Duty  of  12  Cents  per  Unwashed 
Pound. 

The  Treasury  Department  Report  on  Wool  and  Manufacture  of  Wool, 
1894  (House  Mis.  Doc.  No.  94,  second  session  Fifty-second  Congress, 
p.  562),  gives  the  London  prices  of  wools  as  quoted  by  Weideler  &  Co., 
wool  brokers,  as  follows : 


Port  Philip. 

Scoured. 

Fleeco. 

Grease. 

April,  1886 

d.     cts. 

16  =32 
16*  =  33 

17  =34 

d.    cts. 

d.     cts. 
11J  =  23 
11   —22 

October,  1892 

13  =  26 
13  =  26 

9   —18 

16^  =  33 

13  =  26 

10i  =  21 

Fleece  wools  are  wools  washed  on  the  sheep's  back,  frequently 
"spout"  washed,  and  they  may,  of  course,  be  skirted. 

If  a  duty  of  30  cents  per  scoured  pound  be  added,  the  price  per  scoured 
pound  will  be  69  cents;  add  freight  and  charges  from  London,  1  cent, 
and  the  Boston  iirice  per  scoured  pound  will  be  70  cents. 

Allowing  3  pounds  Ohio  and  similar  unwashed  merino  to  make  a 
scoured  pound,  this  would  make  the  Boston  price  per  unwashed  pound 
23  cents.  Allowing  3  cents  for  freight  and  charges  lor  each  pound  from 
the  farm  to  Boston  would  leave  the  farm  value  only  20  cents.  Here, 
again,  several  points  are  to  be  noted : 

1.  These  prices,  as  already  shown,  are  higher  than  those  quoted  by 
Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co. 

2.  The  prospective  decline  of  5  cents  per  pound  under  a  new  tariff 
would  leave  the  farm  value  only  15  cents  per  pound. 

3.  This  proves  the  necessity  of  a  tariff  of  J  2  cents  per  unwashed  pound, 
even  allowing  that  3  pounds  unwashed  Ohio  merino  would  sell  in  Bos- 
ton for  as  much  as  1  scoured  i)ound  of  Port  Philip.     But  it  will  not. 
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The  Port  Philip  will  conimaud  more,  because  (1)  its  value  is  enhanced 
by  skirting,  leaving  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  fleece,  and  (2)  by 
saving  the  cost  of  sconriug  and  in  part  the  cost  of  "sorting,"  to  say 
nothing  (3)  of  the  preference  given  to  it  otherwise  over  our  American 
merino. 

4.  But  there  is  another  view :  The  scoured  Port  Philip  will  not  be 
imported  because  it  will  be  cheaper  to  import  the  grease  merino 
(unwashed),  at  a  single  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound,  unless  it  be 
classed,  as  the  woolgrowers'  bill  proposes,  as  washed,  with  a  duty  of  24 
cents,  by  reason  of  its  light  shrinkage. 

5.  And  it  will  be  seen  irom  the  quoted  prices  that  2  pounds  of  the 
grease  will  make  more  than  1  pound  scoured,  and  this  is  additional 
evidence  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  classifying  it  as  washed. 

6.  Finally,  the  Port  Phillip  wool,  by  reason  of  its  luster  and  its  quality 
to  produce  a  softer  cloth  than  Ohio  merino,  will,  without  reference  to  its 
skirted  condition,  sell  for  at  least  2  cents  per  pound  more  than  Ohio 
merino. 

Additional  Evidence. 

[From  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  124,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  101,  March  21,  1894.] 

Mr,  Chas.  Bukdett  Hart,  Wheeling  Intelligencer,    Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  28th  ultimo  is  received.  I  have  just  had  time  to  read  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Welles  in  the  Wheeling  Register.  He  was  evidently  nnfamiliar  with  the 
subject  which  he  discusses,  and,  like  Congressman  Springer,  of  Illinois,  selects  such 
figures  for  Americanwool  as  are  nearest  to  figures  abroad  in  order  that  he  may  make  such 
comparisons  as  please  him,  utterly  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  wools  which  he  is  compar- 
ing are  not  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  nor  of  the  same  value. 

The  London  price  for  scoured  [unwashed]  merino,  a  wool  of  a  No.  GO's  quality,  is 
quoted  in  London  to-day  at  8  pence,  or  16c.,  shrinkini;-  50  per  cent.  It  has  the  skirts 
and  bellies  trimmed  oft'  and  is  about  such  wool  as  XX  Ohio  and  about  such  wool  as 
would  make  a  No.  60  top  like  the  sample  of  top  on  exhibition  in  the  office  of  tlie 
Intelmgencer.  This  No.  GO's  top  can  be  bought  in  England  at  from  .35c.  to  37c. 
To  make  top  like  the  sample  at  this  i)rice,  skirted,  scoured  wool  must  be  bought  at 
5c.  less  than  the  price  of  tops.  In  other  words,  scoured,  skirted  XX  wool  must  be 
bought  in  the  free-trade  markets  of  the  world  at  from  30c.  to  .32c. 

Now,  XX  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  washed  fleece,  to  sell  scoured  at  from  30  to  32c., 
would  have  to  bring  not  over  15  or  16c.  in  the  fleece.  It  would  cost  all  of  5c.  per 
pound  to-day  to  ship  it  from  West  Virginia  farms  to  the  Ijondon  market,  and  if  its 
value  in  London  is  from  15  to  16c.,  the  price  on  the  farm  wonld  be  not  over  lie.  for 
such  wool  as  for  many  years  brought  an  average  of  .30c.  on  the  farm  during  the  hapi)y 
period  before  Grover  Cleveland  disturbed  the  American  wool  market  by  his  efforts  to 
destroy  the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  unlimited  opportunity  for  woolgrowers  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the 
above  quotations  in  the  London  market  by  spending  some  trial  shipments  to  that 
market. 

Any  man  that  knows  anything  about  wool  knows  that  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
[washed]  fleeces  previous  to  1880  were  lighter  than  the  wools  produced  during  the 
past  ten  years,  and  the  average  shrinkage  previous  to  1860  was  under  40  per  cent, 
while  the  average  shrinkage  since  1890  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  53  per  cent, 
and  when  Mr.  Welles  undertakes  to  prove  that  [washed]  wools  previous  to  1860 
wasted  over  50  per  cent,  as  is  the  case  since  1890,  he  exposes  his  utter  ignorance  on 
the  subject  of  the  condition  of  wool  then  and  now. 

If  he  would  consult  the  Hon.  John  McDowell,  of  Washington,  he  will  find  that 
previous  to  1860  washed  fine  wool  shrank  12  or  15  per  cent  less  than  the  same  grades 
of  1893.  The  actual  scoured  wool  in  the  fleece  is  all  that  has  value  for  comparison, 
and  not  the  grease  that  goes  down  the  stream. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  American  scoured  merino  wool  on  March  1, 
1893,  was  only  12^  per  cent  lower  than  the  same  grade  of  wool  averaged  from  1846 
to  1860,  and  foreign  wool  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  was  over  46  i>er  cent  lower 
in  1893  than  its  value  in  the  London  market  previous  to  18i)0,  and  this  difterence  in 
favor  of  the  American  farmer  was  wholly  owing  to  protection. 
Yours,  truly, 

TllEODOKK  JUSTICIi;. 

Philaueluia,  March   '.  1894, 
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These  are  the  lowest  prices  on  record  to  that  time,  but  the  prospect 
is  for  lotver  prices  in  future — the  reductiou  of  5  cents  per  pound  on 
unwashed  merino. 

This  proves: 

1.  That  in  1804  scoured  Australian  merino  sold  in  London  for  30  to 
32  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  ol  to  33  in  Boston  without  tariff. 

2.  That  Ohio  XX  unwashed  merino  must  sell  in  Boston  at  15  or  16 
cents,  giving-  farm  value  only  12  or  13  cents,  in  competition  with  Aus- 
tralian without  tariff. 

3.  That  a  duty  of  12  cents  on  unwashed  merino,  shrinking  (3G|  per  cent 
in  scouring,  would  only  make  the  farm  value  of  washed  2-4  or  25  cents. 

4.  That  the  average  American  merino  is  not  XX,  and  the  fnrm  value 
of  the  average  washed  would  not  exceed  22  cents  under  a  duty  of  12 
cents. 

5.  That  as  2  pounds  of  Australian  skirted  merino  will  make  a  scoured 
pound,  whereas  it  will  require  3  pounds  of  American,  our  American 
washed  merino  in  competition  with  Australian  would  only  receive  a 
protective  l)euefit  at  most  of  8  cents  per  i)ound  from  a  duty  of  12  cents 
even  if  the  scoured  Australian  would  command  no  more  price  than  the 
American  scoured,  as  it  would. 

6.  The  prospective  but  certain  decline  of  5  cents  per  pound  in  the 
world's  price  of  unwashed  merino  would  make  the  price  of  Ohio 
unwashed  only  about  8  cents  per  pound,  thus  showing  the  necessity  of 
classifying  Port  Philip  unwashed  as  washed. 

Why  Base  a  Tariff  on  the  Lowest  Quotation? 

The  lowest  quoted  prices  have  been  taken  as  a  basis  for  a  tariff, 
because — 

1.  Consul  General  Wallace  has  shown  that  Port  Philip  skirted  merino, 
shrinking  about  50  per  cent  in  scouring,  can  be  put  on  shij^board  at 
Melbourne  for  12  cents  per  pound,  laid  down  in  Boston  for  about  13J 
cents  or  less;  and 

2.  Under  a  tariff"  the  foreign  price  will  come  down  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price  of  production  to  secure  our  markets. 

Thus  the  wool  circular  of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  February  1,  1897, 

says: 

If  there  was  any  guaranty  that  the  present  prices  of  foreign  wools  wonld  be 
raaiiitaiuecl  a  duty  of  9  cents  per  pound  would  probably  approach  a  figure  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  all  but  woolgrowers;  but  as  the  best  class  of  skirted  Australian 
wools  on  at  least  two  occasions  within  the  past  eleven  years  have  been  6  cents  per 
pound  below  the  present  price,  and  will  in  all  probability  soon  be  that  low  again 
after  the  reiiuposition  of  a  tariif  upon  wool,  6  cents  of  the  9  cents  tariff  would  soon 
be  ofiset  by  the  foreign  decline.  The  American  grower  would  then  have  an  average 
of  but  3  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  i)reseut  prices  for  his  wool.  Therefore, 
while  a  duty  of  9  cents  would  be  ample  at  the  start,  a  permanent  duty  of  9  cents 
per  pound  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  insufficient. 

This  statement  is  the  more  valuable  because  Theodore  Justice,  of 
this  firm,  appeared  before  the  Comniittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  urging 
duties  much  lower  than  those  deemed  absolutely  necessary  by  wool- 
growers. 

It  follows  that  without  this  or  some  sufficient  additional  tariff  on 
skirted  unwashed  Port  Pliillip  merino,  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  unwashed 
pound  will  be  wholly  inadequate. 

There  should  be  at  least  duties  in  addition  to  12  cents  on  this  wool: 

1.  Five  cents  per  pound  if  skirted.  I  know  it  has  been  said  that 
skirting  adds  but  5  per  cent  to  the  value  of  wool.  But  this  is  a  palpa- 
ble error — (1)  It  saves  chiefly  the  cost  of  sorting,  |  of  a  cent  per  poundj 
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(2)  it  atlds  to  the  value  by  rejecting  inferior  parts  of  the  fleece;  (3)  the 
statement  of  Consul  Wallace  shows  that  it  adds  at  least  3  cents  to  the 
value;  and 

2.  By  reason  of  its  lighter  shrinkage  than  other  merino  wools  of  the 
world,  sucli  reasonable  addition  should  be  made  as  would  place  it  on 
an  equality  with  such  other  wools.  An  addition  of  5  cents  per  pound 
on  skirted  wool  would  in  part  cover  this. 

In  this  mode  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  can  and  should  be  made 
to  mean  and  have  the  effect  of  a  ''protective  benefit"  of  12  cents* 

A  Eemarkable  Fact. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  remarkable  fact  which  should  be  kept 
in  mind:  Not  one  of  the  woolgrowers,  or  wool  manufacturers,  or  others 
who  oppose  the  rates  of  duty  asked  for  by  woolgrowers,  give  any  com- 
putation showing  the  reasons  for  the  lower  duties  they  advocated. 
Why  this  absence  of  facts  and  figures'?  Theories,  guesses,  dogmatic 
conclusions,  are  entitled  to  no  weight.  Figures  can  not  lie,  and  1  have 
given  the  figures.  Let  those  who  insist  on  lower  duties  give  facts, 
figures,  reasons. 

VII. 

Why  All  the  Wool  Tariff  Acts  Gave  Double  Duty  on 
Washed  Merino  and  Treble  on  Scoured. 

I.  The  wool  tariff  act  of  1867  gave  a  duty  of  about  13  cents  per 
pound  on  unwashed  merino;  26  cents  on  washed,  and  39  cents  o!i 
scoured. 

The  act  of  1883  gave  a  duty  of  10  cents  on  unwashed,  20  cents  on 
"washed,  and  30  cents  on  scoured,  and  some  wools  of  larger  value  12,24, 
and  36  cents.     (Senate  Doc.  ISTo.  17,  December,  1893,  p.  123.) 

These  duties  were  given  because  the  real  value  of  wool  as  shorn  from 
the  sheep  in  the  grease,  unwashed,  dei)ends  on  the  clean  or  scoured 
j)roduct,  and  the  general  average  of  the  merino  wools  of  the  world  will 
shrink  in  scoiu'iug  66|  per  cent,  leaving  clean  wool  33^  per  cent.  (Sen- 
ate Doc.  No.  17,  De(iember,  1896,  p.  122).  The  duty  was  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  unwashed  fleece  would  shrink  in  washing  33.;^  per  cent, 
and  in  scouring  66|  per  cent.  The  shrinkage  in  washing  will  depend 
on  its  extent,  but  the  general  result  is  as  stated,  and  certainly  only  33^ 
per  cent  of  scoured  wool. 

The  McKinley  Act  of  1890  gave  a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on 
unwashed  merino,  22  cents  on  washed,  and  33  on  scoured.  Its  purpose 
was  to  give  a  '•'■  protective  benefit^''  of  11,  22,  and  33  cents — that  is,  to 
enhance  the  price  of  our  American  merino  by  so  much  over  the  price 
at  which  foreign  competing  wools  could  be  laid  down  in  Boston. 

But  the  act  of  1890  was  fast  becoming  a  failure  as  a  protecti-tte 
measure  for  reasons — 

1.  The  decline  in  the  world's  prices  of  wools  of  18  per  cent  from  1891 
to  1895,  a  result  not  foreseen,  but  now  requiring  increased  duties. 
(Senate  Doe.  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  31.) 

2.  The  ad  valorem  duties  on  third-class  wools. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  Mr.  McKinley  provided  for  specifiG  duties  on  all 
wools,  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  i)oundon  the  better  kinds  of  tliird-class  wools, 
but  against  his  views  and  against  the  wishes  of  woolgrowers  the  ruin- 
ous ad  valorem  duties  were  inserted. 
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3.  A  third  defect  was  the  "skirting  clause,"  the  effect  of  which  was 
not  generally  understood  by  woolgrowers  or  in  Congress  (Seuate  Doc. 
No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  72,  129,  155,  40-42;  Senate  Doc.  No.  17, 
December,  1895,  pp.  45-54,  GO-71,  83,  137,  150-154,  and  introduction, 
pp.  i-ill). 

Skirting  to  Defraud  the  Tariff. 

In  1867  the  process  of  "skirting"  fleeces— cutting  off'  the  belly,  britch, 
and  other  inferior  portions  so  as  to  make  the  skirted  portion  more  val- 
uable and  salable — was  unknown.  It  is  a  modern  invention  to  defeat 
in  part  the  protective  benefit  of  the  tariff  and  to  save  the  cost  of 
"sorting"  in  the  United  States. 

This  process  is  now  practiced  in  Australia  for  all  wool  for  market  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  has  as  yet  been  introduced  in  South  America 
only  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  tariff'  acts  of  1867  and  1883  made  no  provision  on  the  subject  of 
skirting  because  it  was  not  foreseen  by  Congress,  if  by  others,  that 
such  a  contrivance  would  be  ret^orted  to  in  fraud  of  the  law.  When  tlie 
McKinley  bill  was  before  Congress  it  contained  a  provision  to  prevent 
sundry  frauds  on  the  law,  including  that  of  "skirting,"  but  a  few  wool 
manufacturers  succeeded  in  securiug  a  proviso  excepting  skirted  wools 
from  its  operation. 

The  bill  which  now  has  the  sanction  of  the  woolgrowers  omits  the 
skirting  clause — that  is,  it  requires  an  increase  of  duty  on  skirted 
wools. 

The  extent  of  the  increase  may  be  a  fair  subject  of  debate;  that  is, 
for  the  skirting  alone.  On  that  I  am  ready  to  meet  manufacturers  and 
confer  and  agree  on  a  just  increase  if  Congress  will  insist  on  permitting 
skirting.     It  adds  to  the  value  of  the  skirted  fleece  in  two  respects: 

1.  By  leaving  for  import  into  the  United  States  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  fleece  (1),  the  finer,  and  (2)  the  lighter  portions,  the  spine 
and  rib  wool,  adding  thereby  3  cents  per  pound  or  more  to  the  value. 
This  is  shown  by  ex-United  States  Consul-General  Wallace.  (See 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  January,  1897, 
p.  19.) 

2.  In  a  large  measure  it  saves  the  cost  of  "  sorting.'' 

And  by  just  so  much  as  the  value  of  the  imported  part  of  a  fleece  is 
increased  by  "  skirting,"  by  just  so  much  is  the  "  protective  benefit"  of 
a  tariff  reduced;  that  is,  all  of  3  cents  per  unwashed  pound. 

3.  The  Australian  has  an  advantage  of  2  cents  per  pound  because  it 
makes  a  softer  cloth  than  Ohio  and  similar  American  merino. 

What  is  "Sorting?" 

What  is  "sorting?"  Each  fleece  consists  of  from  five  to  eight  or 
more  varieties  of  wool.  Tliese  varieties  are  sorted^  separated,  and  each 
sort  is  used  for  making  a  different  style  of  goods.  The  process  requires 
high  sTcill  and  is  expensive.  With  the  skirting  as  now  practiced,  leav- 
ing only  about  half  the  fleece,  or  possibly  a  little  more,  the  sorting  is 
nearly  complete,  which,  with  the  less  cost  of  scouring  thereby  secured, 
adds  about  1  cent  to  each  i^ound  of  merino  wool.  (Senate  Doc.  No.  17, 
December,  1896,  pp.  40-42,  129,  155;  Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December, 
1895,  pp.  46-47-54,  69,  164-167.) 

Foreign  Sorting  Eobs  American  Labor. 

American  wool  sorters  should  be  protected  in  llieir  right  to  American 
wages  for  sorting  all  imuorted  wool.     Why  import  this  foreign  labor 
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to  the  ruin  of  the  toilers  of  our  own  cities?  A  million  dollars  annu- 
ally— yes,  more  than  twice  that  sum — will  be  paid  to  foreign  wool 
sorters  if  foreign  sorting  be  permitted.  Why  not  protect  the  10,000 
wool  sorters  of  the  United  States? 

John  Kidgeway,  a  Philadelphia  wool  sorter,  made  an  argument  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  this  subject.  He  was  right. 
(Senate  Doc.  No.  17,  December,  1890,  x)p.  40-42,  129,  155.)  Why  pay 
American  gold  to  foreign  wool  sorters? 

A  Mistaken  Idea. 

Many  wool  growers  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  "skirting"  of 
Australian  wool  was  the  chief  injury  to  our  wool  industry  from  the  wools 
of  Australasia.  (1)  This  is  an  error — the  greatest  injury  is  the  advantage 
the  Australian  merino  had  under  the  act  of  1890  over  all  other  merino 
wools  of  the  world  by  reason  of  its  light  shrinkage.  (Senate  Doc.  No. 
17,  December,  1896,  pp.  33,  36,  40-41,  122,  127.) 

(2)  In  addition  to  this  its  peculiar  luster  or  quality  in  producing  a 
softer  cloth  than  Ohio  merino  adds  to  its  selling  price  all  of  2  cents  per 
pound  and  this  is  so  much  of  a  reduction  in  the  protective  benefit  of  a 
protective  tariff. 

VIII. 

A   Peculiarity    of   Australian    Merino— How    it   Reduces 

Tariff  Benefit. 

The  Australian  merino  has  a  peculiarity  not  found  in  any  other  of 
the  merino  wools  of  any  other  country,  except  in  rare  instances.  By 
reason  of  climate  conditions,  the  Australian  wool  is  so  light  and  clean 
that  the  better  grades  even  unwashed  and  unskirted  will  shrink  in 
scouring  only  50  per  cent — certainly  such  as  would  be  imported  under 
a  tariff — always  the  lightest.  The  result  is  that  unwashed,  unskirted 
Port  Phillip  Australian  merino  is  lighter,  cleaner,  and  will  command  in 
Boston  a  little  more  than  the  washed  merino  grown  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri Elver,  and  by  reason  of  its  superior  quality  considerable  more 
than  the  merino  grown  west  of  that  river. 

Manger  &  Avery,  eminent  wool  importers  of  New  York,  have  demon- 
strated that  on  July  1,  1893,  when  the  New  York  price  of  Ohio  washed 
merino  was  24  cents  per  pound,  and  Port  Phillip  good  average  grease 
unwashed  in  London  18  cents,  the  McKinley  duty  of  11  cents  only  gave 
a  protective  benefit  of  6  cents  per  pound  to  Ohio  washed  merino, 
shrinking  55  per  cent  in  scouring,  in  competition  with  Port  Phillip 
unwashed.  Thus  the  McKinley  tariff,  which  was  intended  to  give  22 
cents  protection  on  Ohio  washed  wool,  only  gave  6  cents.  (Senate  Doc. 
No.  17,  December,  1896,  pp.  33,  30,  40-41,  63,  122, 127.  Per  Gov.  Rich, 
Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  321.) 

Here  is  what  was  said  by  Hon.  John  T.  Bich,  Governor  of  Michigan, 
in  an  address  to  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association  at  Chicago, 
September  28,  1893: 

The  Fifty-first  Congress  (1890)  enacted  <a  law  which  was  intended  to  give  raw  wool 
a  fair  measure  of  protection  against  foreign  competition,  liike  the  race  between 
the  safe  manufacturers  and  the  burglars  is  the  race  between  tariff  lawmakers  and 
tariff  lawbreakers,  and  it  takes  some  years  after  tiny  new  law  is  passed  before  it  is 
finally  settled  by  Department  decisions  just  what  the  law  really  provides.  So  far  as 
the  line-wool  interests  are  concerned  what  is  known  as  the  " slcirtinrf  clause"  has 
proven  to  be  the  weakest  part  of  the  fence.  Section  883  carefully  provides  against 
the  soriiiig  of  wool  to  aroid  the  daty,  but  after  having  done  thia  a  proviso  is  inserted 
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"that  skirted  ■wools  ae  now  imported  are  hereby  excepted."  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
viso is  to  let  in  wool  worth  quite  as  much  as  Ohio  washed  fleece  at  a  duty  of  only  11 
cents  per  pound,  when,  if  it  came  in  whole  fleeces,  washed,  it  would  pay  22  cents 
per  pound. 

ON  FINE  WOOL  THE  lAW  A8  IN  OPERATION  ONLY    GIVES   HALF  THE  PROTECTION  IT 

INTENDED. 

So  that  on  fine  wool  there  is  little,  If  any,  more  than  one-half  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  law.  Another  thing  which  helps  to  wipe  out  a  portion  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  in  Australia  much  larger  flocks  are  kept  and  it  is  much  easier  to  get  a  large 
amount  of  uniform  quality,  and  as  the  wool  is  skirted  the  manufacturers  buy  only 
such  wool  as  they  need.  I  have  myself  seen  in  Philadelphia  invoices  of  this  grease 
wool  free  from  any  hay  seed  or  other  vegetable  matter,  uniform  in  quality,  with  no 
twine,  and  which  paid  only  11  cents  per  pound  duty  and  which  w;is  sold  at  from 
40  to  42  cents  when  the  best  unwashed  full-blood  merino  wool  would  bring  18  to  20 
cents.  The  eflect  of  the  skirting  clause  in  the  la\v  as  far  as  the  conclusions  are  con- 
cerned is  the  result  of  my  own  observation.  In  June,  1892,  in  a  reply  to  a  request 
from  Senator  Aldrich,  Messrs.  Mauger  &  Avery,  of  Boston  and  New  York,  estimated 
tiiat  fine  Ohio  fleece  wool,  washed,  has  an  actual  protection  of  11.8  cents  per  pound, 
though  the  law  provides  that  washed  wool  shall  pay  a  duty  of  22  cents  per  pound. 
On  July  24, 1893,  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  addressed  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Mauger  &  Avery,  calling  attention  to 
tlieir  letter  of  June  6, 1892,  and  asking  them  to  comjiute  the  protection  on  domestic 
wool  on  the  basis  of  the  then  present  prices.  In  the  reply  precisely  the  same  course 
of  reasoning  is  followed,  and  the  conclusion  reached  is  that  fine  Ohio  washed  has 
a,  protection  of  6  cents  instead  of  22,  as  provided  by  law,  and  11.8  in  June,  1892. 
(See  Boston  Bulletin  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  September,  1893, 
pp.  252-260.) 

And  as  a  consequence  of  tliis  the  merino  unwaslied  wools  of  Argen- 
tina, shrinking-  hke  Ohio  6O5  per  cent  in  scouring,  were  excluded  from 
our  market,  and  Australia  monopoHzed  substantially  our  whole  market. 
This  is  shown  by  the  report  of  our  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  iState 
Department.  (Senate  JDoc,  No.  17,  December,  189(J,  p.  122.)  The  injus- 
tice of  this  to  our  sister  Republics  of  South  America  and  its  impolicy 
must  be  manifest.  The  imports  of  Australian  merino  in  the  fiscal  year 
1896  were  71,627,131  pouuds,  and  from  Argentina  only  15,523,911 
pounds. 

The  "Peoteotive  Benefit"  of  12  Cents  Duty  on  Unwashed 
Australian  Merino. 

There  is  a  mode  of  testing  the  "protective  benefit"  of  a  duty  of  12 
cents  per  pound  to  unwashed  mermo  like  that  of  Ohio,  in  competition 
with  Australian  unwashed,  assuming  that  it  is  to  be  so  classed. 

Ohio  XX  washed  must  sell  in  Boston  for  27  cents  to  give  the  Ohio 
woolgrower  24  cents  farm  value,  which  he  needs. 

Port  Phillip  su])erior  was  quoted  in  London  December  19,  1896,  at 
lid  (22  cents),  and  under  a  duty  of  12  cents  would  sell  in  Boston  for  34 
cents,  exclusive  of  freights,  if  the  duty  added  12  cents  to  the  Boston 
price.  The  duty  of  12  cents  would  give  a  "protective  benefit"  to  the 
Ohio  woolgrower  as  follows,  with  1  cent  perhaps  added  for  freights: 

Cents. 

On  the  unwashed pound..     5i 

O  u  the  washed do 6J- 

On  the  scoured  . do 13. 45 

This  is  proved  by  the  following: 

United  States  Treasury  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  4,  1897. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  to  Hon.  L.  Danford  has  been  submitted   by  him  to  me  for 
answer  to  the  following  questions: 

"If  the  Boston  price  of  Ohio  washed  merino,  shrinking  53  per  cent  in  scouring,  is 
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23  cents  per  pound,  and  the  London  price  of  competing  unwashed  Australian  merino, 
shrinking  in  scouring  only  50  per  cent,  is  22  cents  per  unwashed  pound  in  London, 
and  costs,  duty,  and  charges  paid,  sells  in  Boston  for  31  cents  per  pound  under  a 
tariff  of  12  cents  per  poundun  washed,  what  is  the  protective  henefit  of  such  duty  on — 

"1.  The  Ohio  unwashed  merino? 

"2.  The  washed  merino? 

"3.  The  scoured  merino?" 

If  Australian  unwashed  costs  22  cents  iu  London,  with  the  duty  of  12  cents  and 
charges,  it  would  cost  in  Boston  : 

Wool $0.22 

Duty 12 

Charges 015 

Cost 355 

(Not  34  cents  per  unwashed  pound)  or  71  cents  per  scoured  pound. 
Cost  in  Loudon,  44  cents  per  scoured  j)ound. 

Cost  in  Boston  of  Ohio  merino,  57.45  cents  per  scoured  pound.  The  protective 
benefit  therefore  of  a  pound  of  scoured  wool  is  13.45  cents. 

This  would  correspond  to  a  benefit  of  6^-  cents  on  a  pound  of  washed.  If  Ohio 
shrinks  12^  per  cent  in  \\  ashing,  the  benefit  to  unwashed  would  be  5^  cents  per  pound. 

Jos.  S.  McCoy,  Government  Actuary. 
Hon.  William  Lawrence, 

BeUcfontaine,  Ohio. 

Will  wool  growers  be  satisfied  with  such  duties  as  these? 
The  effects  would  be : 

I.  The  free  wool  fann  value  of  Ohio  unwashed  XX  merino,  in  1896 
(see  Seuate  Doc.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  27)  was,  per  pound,  9  cents; 
the  protective  benefit  of  12-ceut  duty,  5^  cents;  farm  value  under  12- 
cent  duty  in  competition  with  unwashed  Austialiaii  Port  Phillip,  14J 
ceuts;  the  farm  value  of  XX  washed  Ohio,  1890,  11  cents;  protective 
benefit  of  12  cent  duty,  6^  cents;  farm  value  of  washed,  20.\  cents. 

II.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Australian  "skirted"  will  coin- 
raand  in  our  markets  3  cents  per  pound  more  than  Ohio  unskirted  by 
reason  of  the  skirting  alone.  This  would  leave  the  farm  value  unwashed 
only  Hi  cents  and  washed  only  17J  cents. 

III.  Theodore  Justice  has  shown  that  under  the  new  tariff"  the  foreign 
prices  of  wools  will  decline  6  cents  per  unwashed  pound;  without 
counting  the  advantage  of  3  ceuts  which  "skirted"  I'ort  Phillip  has, 
this  would  leave  the  farm  value  of  Ohio  unwashed  only  8^  cents,  and  of 
washed  only  14^  cents. 

IV.  These  are  prices  of  XX  Ohio.  The  average  is  not  over  X,  and 
this  will  reduce  the  farm  values  2  cents  per  pound.  Our  wool  industry 
can  not  survive  iu  competition  with  the  light-shrinking  Australian 
unwashed,  unless  it  be  classed  as  washed;  without  this  the  tariff"  would 
oi)erate  as  a  fraud.     Sic  transit  gloria  fraudis. 

y.  With  Port  Phillip  unwashed  classed  as  washed,  it  would  still  have 
an  advantage  under  a  tariff'  over  the  merino  of  other  countries.  While 
Port  Philli])  "unwashed  suj)erior" was  quoted  in  Liver])ool,  December, 
1896,  at  llrf.  =  22  cents,  Montevideo  "unwashed  superior"  was  quoted 
only  Id.  =14  cents;  a  diff"erence  in  favor  of  the  Port  Philli])  of  8  cents 
per  pound.  (See  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.'s  wool  circular.)  This  proves 
that  the  light-shrinking  Port  Phillip  unwashed  should  be  classed  as 
washed. 

VI.  This  Port  Phillip,  which  is  quoted  unwashed  at  lld.=  22  cents,  is 
evidently  (1)  so  well  "skirted"  as  to  be  (2)  practically  "sorted"  and  (3) 
of  such  light  shrinJcage  as  to  be  (4)  substantially  scoured.  This  is  proved 
by  considerations: 

1.  The  London  wool  circular,  December  10,  1896,  of  Helmuth, 
Schwartze  &  Co.,  quotes  Port  Phillip  scoured  "average  to  good,"  ]s. 
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lid.  to  Is.  3Jd.,  TThich  may  be  called  28  cents,  and  "  superior  ^^  at  33^ 
cents. 

2.  It  quotes  greasy  (unwashed)  "average  to  good"  18  cents,  and 
"superior"  21  cents.  This  shows  that  all  these  unwashed  wools 
shrink  nmch  less  than  50  per  cent  in  scouring.  The  circular  of  J.  L. 
Bowes  &  Bro.  do  not  give  quotations  of  scoured. 

There  is  more  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  The  Boston  Commercial 
Bulletin  of  December  5, 1896,  rei^orts  sales  of  wool  in  Boston  as  follows  : 

Sales  for  the  loeek. 
[The  prices  given  represent  the  extremes  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  market  quotations.] 

DOMESTIC. 


Quantity.     Value, 


Fleece  wool. 

Ohio  XX  and  XX  and  above 

Michigan  X 

Ken tucky,  Mi ssouri ,  etc 

Unwashed  and  unmixed  fleeces 

Washed  combing 

Fine  delaine 

Total  fleece  wool 

Western  and  Southern  wool. 

Fine  spring  Texas 

Fine  fall  Texas 

Fine  Territory 

Fine  medium  Territory 

Medium  Territory 

Spring  California 

Fall  California 

Valley  Oregon 

Eastern  Oregon 

Total  Western  and  Southern  unwashed  wool 

Scoured  wool. 

Fine  scoured 

Medium  scoured 

Low  scoured 

Total  scoured  wool 

FOREIGN 

Australian  and  Ifew  Zealand 

Foreign  scoured 

South  American  crossbred 

Cape  (snow  white) 

Carpet 

Total  foreign  wool 


Pounds.  '     Cents. 


120,  000 
15,  000 
57,  000 
40,  000 
20,  000 

2r),  000 


277,  000 

10 

170, 000 

toll 

45,  000 

9J 

to  12 

312,fl00 

8 

to  12 

470,  000 

10 

to  12 

228.  000 

12 

to  14 

75,  000 

10 

to  13 

30, 000 

7 

to  8 

25,  000 

15 

315,  000 

11 

28 

to  12 

1,  670,  000 

54,  000 

to  33 

53,  000 

25 

to  27 

48,  000 

20 

to  23 

155, 000 


VJh  to  20 
lOi  tol7 
IGi  to  17A 
11"  to  16' 
22 
19  to  21 


1, 094, 000 


638,  000 

19§  to  27 

67,  000 

32  to  33 

3u,  000 

19J 

9,000 

30 

350, 000 

8  to  16 

Here  is  foreign  scoured  32  and  33  cents. 

The  Bulletin  of  December  12,  180G,  has  the  following: 

LONDON  WOOL. 
[Special  correspondence  of  Commercial  Bulletin.] 

London,  December  2,  1896. 

SCOUKED   AUSTRALIAN  MERINO. 

Superior  scoureds  selling  at  15d.,  and  above  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rise. 
This  description,  though  selling  firmly,  is  not  quotably  dearer  than  last  sales,  but 
the  bulk  of  medium  and  inferior  scoured  sell  at  |d.  to  Id.,  or  5  to  7^  higher. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Port  Phillip  "average  to  good"  28  cents  per 
pound  would  now  tix  the  Boston  price  of  merino  wools  such  as  are  grown 
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east  of  tlie  Missouri  River,  aud  give  it  farm  value  9  ceuts.  (See  Senate 
Doc.  17,  Dec,  1896,  p.  110,  as  quoted  by  Justice,  Ijateuian  &  Co.)  But 
wlien  the  tariff  comes  this  price  will  go  doivn.  Tlieodore  Justice,  iu  au 
article  in  the  Philadelphia  Manufacturer  January  16,  1897,  which  is 
appended  hereto,  said : 

The  best  grade  of  Australian  wool  in  London  adiJanced  5  cents  per  pound  from  the  first 
half  of  1895  to  December,  1895.  This  increase  iu  price  in  very  little  over  six  mouths 
was  due  entirely  to  American  demand.  It  is  certainly  true  tliat  this  advance  having 
been  l)rought  about  by  our  demand  will  be  lost  the  moment  we  stop  buying,  as  we 
are  sure  to  do  when  the  duty  is  placed  on  wool,  because  to  raise  the  duty  we,  by  large 
importations  before  the  law  is  passed,  will  have  auticipated  our  wants  for  some  time 
to  come. 

The  price  of  skirted  unwashed  (in  the  grease)  Port  Phillip  was  quoted 
by  Helmuth,  Schwartze&  Co.  December  10,  1896,  in  London  ''average  to 
good"  18  cents.  A  decline  of  5  cents  would  leave  the  London  price  13 
cents  "skirted,"  and  costing  laid  down  in  Boston  14  cents  per  pound 
shrinking  50  per  cent  in  scouring,  being  not  over  28  cents  scoured  and 
skirted,  or  equal  to  less  than  10  cents  per  pound  Boston  price  for  our 
American  merino,  shrinking  66|  ijer  cent  in  scouring.  This  would  leave 
the  farm  value  less  than  9  cents  and  a  duty  of  12  cents  would  make  it 
less  than  20  cents,  to  be  reduced  3  cents  by  reason  of  the  "skirting" 
of  the  Australian,  leaving  farm  value  17  cents. 

All  this  proves : 

1.  That  Port  Phillip  unwashed  should  be  classed  as  washed. 

2.  That  Consul  General  Wallace  was  correct  in  saying  that  Port 
Phillip  whole  ileeces  can  be  put  on  shipboard  at  Melbourne  for  9  ceuts 
per  pound  shrinking  but  about  50  per  cent  in  scouring. 

3.  That  a  duty  of  12  cents  on  unwashed  merino  is  moderate — very 
moderate. 

There  is  another  mode  of  proving  that  Port  Phillip  unwashed  should 
be  classed  as  vraslied. 

The  Port  Phillip  unwashed,  as  stated,  would  cost  skirted,  laid  down  in 
Boston,  14  (;ents,  equal  to  12  cents  unslcirted,  equal  12  (;ents.  As  it 
will  shrink  in  scouring — such  as  would  be  imported,  always  the  lightest — 
50  per  cent,  2  |)0uuds  will  make  the  cost  per  scoured  pound,  24  cents; 
add  24  cents  duty  on  each  unwashed  pound  is  48  cents ;  cost  per  scoured 
pound,  72  cents. 

It  will  require  3  pounds  of  our  merino,  costing  each  farm  value  20 
cents,  Boston  price  23  cents,  or  to  make  one  scoured  pound,  69  cents. 
The  difference  is  3  ceuts. 

As  to  this  it  may  be  said: 

1.  The  Australian  scoured  pound  will  sell  for  all  of  3  cents  more  than 
the  American. 

2.  And  when  the  prospective  decline  in  price,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Justice, 
will  still  further  reduce  the  protective  benefit  to  American  woolgrowers. 

3.  Even  if  tliese  estiiuates  should  be  too  low  on  the  foreign  prices 
aud  the  protective  benelits  stated  not  sufficiently  liigh,  yet  the  jn'ospec- 
tive  decline  in  i)rice  will  leave  the  result  to  woolgrowers  no  more  than 
stated. 

IX. 

The  Remedy  fob,  this  Wrong  to  American  Woolgrowers  to 
Our  Sister  South  American  Republics. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill  proposes  to  remedy  this  wrong  by  ])roviding 
that  the  unwashed  Australian  merino  and  others  of  similar  light  shrink- 
age shall  be  deemed  washed.     This  is  Justilied — 

1.  Because  without  it  a  tariff  of  12  cents  i)er  pound  or  any  fixed 
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rate  gives  practically  but  little  or  no  protective  benefit  to  American 
unwashed  merino.  This  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  the  Government 
actuary,  Joseph  S.  McCoy,  in  my  argument  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

2.  It  simply  places  Australian  merino  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  merino  wools  of  the  world. 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  secure  reciprocal  commercial  treaties  with  South 
American  republics  required  by  our  interests.  (Senate  Doc.  17,  Decem- 
ber, 1890,  pp.  33,  40,  41,  72,  122,  127.) 

The  Montana  woolgrowers,  in  1895,  demanded  that  wool  duties  be 
adjusted  on  the  basis  of  a  shrinkage  of  Q6'^  per  cent  in  scouring. 

FAR-WEST   WOOLGEOWERS   AND   8   CKNT  DUTY. 

4.  If  some  far-west  woolgrowers  have  requested  lower  duties  (as  some 
have  as  low  as  S  cents  per  pound)  it  was  because  they  did  not  fully  nndcr- 
stand  (1)  the  conditions  that  now  confront  us  (2)  nor  the  effect  of  lower 
duties.  A  sufficient  explanation  of  their  mistake  is  found  in  the  letter 
of  Theodore  Justice  to  Hon.  Charles  H.  Grosvenor,  dated  February  6, 
1897,  which  is  hereto  appended. 

X. 

An  Fnjust  Alarm — Vox,  et  Pr^terea  Kihil. 

1.  And  here  we  are  met  with  the  plausible  but  misleading  cry  that 
we  are  asking  for  a  duty  of  24  cents  per  pound  on  wool.  This,  stand- 
ing alone,  is,  to  those  who  have  not  studied  and  hence  do  not  under- 
stand the  subject,  a  suppressio  veri,  suggestio  falsi. 

2.  We  ask  only  for  12  cents  i>er  pound  duty  on  merino  wools  shrinking 
G6|  per  cent  in  scouring.  This  24  cents  duty  is  only  equal  to  12  cents 
on  all  other  merino  wools  of  the  world. 

Without  it  the  effect  of  a  duty  of  12  cents  on  Port  Phillip  unleashed 
would  only  give  a  protective  benefit  of  about  6  cents  per  pound  on  Ohio 
irashed  wool,  and  only  the  unwashed  Port  Phillip  would  be  imported. 
This  means  ruin  to  our  American  wool  industry.  (Senate  Doc.  17, 
December,  1890,  pp.  63,  33,  72,  127.) 

3.  We  ask  that  Australian  unwashed  merino  shall  pay  th.e  same  duty 
as  that  imposed  on  wools  of  all  other  countries  of  similar  shrinkage, 
no  more,  no  less — that  is,  24  cents  per  pound,  or  on  scoured,  36  cents. 

To  those  who  are  asking  that  the  duty  be  fixed  at  8  cents,  we  may  say 
you  are  i)romising  8  when  you  should  know  that  this  rate  would  not 
give  a  protective  benefit  of  4  cents.  Your  promise  is  a  mistake — 1  will 
not  say  nor  think  a  false  pretense. 

4.  This  is  "equal  and  exact  justice:"  (a)  To  American  woolgrowers 
and  (fe)  to  all  the  woolgrowing  countries  of  the  world,  (c)  It  has  been 
thrice  indorsed  by  the  ^N'ational  Wool  Growers'  Association,  once  by 
the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  and  by  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  by  the 
Indiana  Wool  Growers'  Association,  January  5,  1897,  and  by  the  Utah 
W^ool  Growers'  Association,  August,  189t).  (Senate  Doc.  17,  December, 
1896,  p.  31.)  {d)  In  view  of  all  this  the  objection  to  it  is — Vox,  et 
prceterea  nihil — "sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing"  when  properly 
understood. 

5.  Let  Us  Not  Take  Counsel  of  Our  Fears. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1897,  representatives  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  were  heard  in  argument  before  the  Committee  on 
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Ways  and  Means  in  Congress  in  support  of  the  woolgrowers'  bin.  By 
direction  of  the  association  I  submitted  an  argument  having  its 
approval,  except  that  some  three  or  four,  supposing,  as  I  understood, 
that  we  might  not  be  able  to  secure  the  duty  asked  for  on  Australian 
merino,  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  ask  it,  lest  it  might  injure  our  cause. 

Two  of  these — all  true  friends  in  purpose  of  woolgrowers — gave  their 
views  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  do  not  understand  that 
they  were  willing  to  consent  to  less  than  24  cents  per  pound  duty  on 
washed  merino  from  any  country,  but  I  fear  the  effect  of  their  position 
was  to  aid  those  who  oppose  adequate  x^rotection. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  January  7,  1897,  says : 

C.  M.  Hogg,  an  Ohio  woolgrower  and  wool  buyer,  seemed  disposed  to  throw  cold 
water  on  Judge  Lawrenci;'s  proposed  schedule  of  duties. 

The  duties  are  not  my  duties.  They  are  the  duties  asked  for  by 
rei)resentatives  of  tlie  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States. 

The  Tribune's  statement,  I  think,  is  not  entirely  accurate  as  to  the 
purpose  of  my  excellent  friend  from  Ohio.  He  gave  his  views  of  expe- 
diency as  to  the  duty  on  Australian  merino.  1  do  not  understand  that 
he  objected  to  any  other  feature  of  the  woolgrowers'  bill. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1896,  he,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the 
Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association  at  Columbus,  reported  a  resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to  by  the  association,  saying: 

We  ask  and  demand  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  that  the  following  duties  shall  be 
placed  upon  wool:  A  specific  duty  of  12  cents  on  the  two  grades  of  clothing  wool, 
known  in  the  McKinley  bill  as  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  an  increase  of  1  cent  per  pound  each 
year  until  the  fine  grade,  known  as  No.  2,  reaches  15  cents.  On  the  grades  of  carpet 
wool,  known  as  Nos.  1  and  2  in  the  McKinley  bill,  we  ask  and  demand  8  cents  per 
pound.     (See  Ohio  Agricultural  Report,  1895,  p.  547.) 

And  now,  as  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Hogg  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  I  have  to  say  I  do  believe  that  if  he  had  fully  con- 
sidered the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  he  would  have  concurred  in  the 
provision  as  to  Australian  merino.  Honest  friends  of  a  good  cause,  by 
conceding  too  much  against  it,  may  unintentionally  become  its  most 
dangerous  enemies. 

For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  I  deem  it  not  only  just,  but  expedient, 
to  ask  for  all  the  protection  required  by  the  interests  of  woolgrowers. 
I  ask  only  that  the  promised  "  most  ample  protection"  be  given. 

Any  ivepublican  who  held  out  this  promise  totlie  woolgrowers  of  the 
Cnited  States  can  not  now  with  propriety  or  consistency  aid  in  defeat- 
ing it.  Woolgrowers  should  not  be  driven  from  a  just  purpose  by 
startling,  unreasoning  phrases. 

Let  those  who  object  answer  our  arguments  if  they  can.  Woolgrow- 
ers will  not  secure  more  protection  than  their  representatives  ask ;  these, 
as  candid  men,  will  not  ask  more  than  they  beUeve  we  should  have;  as 
men,  tenacious  of  a  just  purpose,  it  would  be  af  surrender  to  consent  to 
accept  less.     We  are  told  this  would  make  a  high  ad  valorem. 

The  extent  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  -4  cents  can  not  properly  defeat 
the  demand  for  and  the  need  of  a  just  measure  of  protection.  The  lower 
the  price  of  foreign  wool,  the  greater  will  be  the  need  of  enlarged  pro- 
tection and  the  higher  will  be  the  ad  valorem  rate.  The  ad  valorem 
benefit  we  now  ask  is  less  than  the  ad  valorem  ruin  inflicted  on  Ameri- 
can woolgrowers  by  free  wool.  We  must  justly  ask  "  indemnity  for  the 
l)ast,  and  security  for  the  future." 

I  now  sound  the  alarm  and  i^roclaim  the  danger — unless  Australian 
merino  be  made  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  oti  its  sco^ired  value  as  the 
general  merino  icools  of  the  icorld,  a  tariff  bill  discriminating  in  its  favor, 
will  be  a  failure  as  a  protective  measure,  and  sheep  husbandry  will  again 
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be  crippled  if  not  ruined  in  the  house  of  its  professed  friends.     I  wash 
my  hands  of  all  responsibility  for  such  injustice. 

XI. 

The  Duty  on  the  Long  Wools  of  the  Mutton  Breeds. 

1.  The  woolgrowers'  bill  puts  the  so-called  down  combing  and  cloth- 
ing wools  in  the  same  class  with  merino,  and  with  the  same  duty  of  12 
cents  per  unwashed  pound.  These  wools  unwashed  in  the  condition  in 
which  imported  will  not  shrink  in  scouring  an  average  of  over  30  per 
cent.  It  will  thus  require  more  than  2  pounds  of  average  unwashed 
merino  to  yield  as  much  clean  wool  as  1  pound  of  the  down  wool,  an 
important  fact  too  often  overlooked.  A  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  on 
this  wool  is  only  equal  to  6  cents  on  the  unwashed  merino  in  com|>eti- 
tion  with  it;  of  course  only  unwashed  down  wools  would  be  imported, 
as  these  would  bear  the  lowest  extent  of  duty.  And  this  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  apparently  plausible  but  unreasoning  cry  that  the  wool- 
growers'  bill  proposes  a  duty  of  24  cents  per  pound  on  the  long  wools. 
The  duty  will  be  only  12  cents  on  unwashed  wool,  the  only  kind  that 
will  be  imi)orted.  It  is  not  possible,  in  a  tariff  bill,  to  meet  every  con- 
dition of  wool,  but  the  only  injustice  to  woolgrowers,  as  to  this  class  of 
wool,  is  that  their  bill  discriminates  in  its  favor  as  against  merino  wools. 

The  prominent  wool  dealer,  Samuel  Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  letter 
of  January  5,  1897,  said  to  me : 

Be  sure  and  have  the  same  duty  on  washed  combing  and  clothing  wool — no  12 
cents  on  one  kind  and  22  cents  on  the  other. 

And  in  a  letter  of  February  3  he  said : 

South  American  crossbreeds  want  a  good  duty  put  on. 

A  WEAK  point  IN   THE   WOOLGROWERS'  BILL. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill  does  not  place  an  adequate  tariff  on  crossbred, 
wools.  Their  shrinkage  is  so  light  in  scouring  as  to  impair  much  of 
the  protective  benefit  of  a  tariff.  They  su])plant  the  use  of  merino 
wools,  having  most  of  their  qualities.  For  these  purposes  foreign  wool- 
growers  are  resorting  to  crossbreeding.  But  in  a  spirit  of  compromise 
and  concession  1  have  yielded  my  own  conviction  of  the  need  of  an 
increase  of  duties  on  these  wools. 

It  is  certain  that  12  cents  duty  on  this  wool  will  really  be  a  discrimi- 
nation in  its  favor.  (See  especially  Senate  Document  17,  December, 
1890,  pY>.  118,  123,  125-12(5.)  In  order  to  encourage  the  i^roduction  of 
the  long  wools,  a  good  protective  duty  on  so-called  carpet  wools  is  nec- 
essary, thus  to  induce  carpet  manufacturers  to  use  the  long  wools  in  the 
manufacture  of  carpets. 

2.  I  appended  to  the  argument  I  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  January  6,  1897,  tables  of  prices  of  wools.  (See 
Tariff  Hearings.) 

Coates  Bros.,  of  Philadelphia,  wool  merchants,  quoted  September  1, 
1896,  the  price  there  as  follows :  "Washed  Canada  ordinary,  18  to  20 
cents;  coarse  washed,  17  to  19  cents." 

Ceiits. 
The  average  Philadelphia  free  wool  price  is  (this  washed  wool  is  substantially 

scoured) 18^ 

Deduct  cost  of  American  wool  to  reach  Philadelphia  market 3 

Leaves  farm  or  ranch  value 15  J 

If  12  cents  duty  would  give  a  protective  benefit  of  that  amount 12 

It  would  make  the  farm  value  for  practically  scoured  wool 27^ 
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This  would  about  equal  uuwaslied  price,  20  cents. 

This  is  by  no  means  "  the  most  ample  protection."  The  Down  sheep 
will  not  produce  as  much  wool  as  the  Merino,  they  consume  more  feed 
than  Merino,  and  they  can  not  be  kept  in  as  large  flocks  as  Merino, 
and  hence  need  ample  protection.  By  Down  sheep  I  mean  all  the 
mutton  breeds. 

3.  Anothee  Consideration. 

The  wool  circular  of  Justice  Batenian  &  Co.,  December  3,  1895 
(Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1895,  p.  69),  says: 

One  of  tbe  surprises  of  free  trade  in  woo]  is  the  neglect  of  American  quarterblood 
even  at  July  prices,  wliile  the  same  grade  of  English  and  Australian  have  advanced 
over  33  i)er  cent  since  July.  American  manufacturers,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  con- 
tinue to  import  them  at  the  advance.  This  is  particularly  unfortunate,  as  this  is  the 
grade  of  wool  produced  by  the  so-called  mutton  sheep  that  woolgrowers  are  raising 
in  order  that  mutton  shall  be  as  important  a  feature  in  sheep  husbandry  as  wool  was 
formerly. 

We  must  encounter  this  preference  given  by  manufacturers  to  the 
foreign  wool,  with  its  effect  in  reducing  prices  not  only  of  our  down 
wools,  but  our  merino  wools  also,  especially  the  preference  given  to 
Australian  merino. 

XII. 

The  Duty  on  Third-Class  Wools. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill  asks  for  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  all  other 
unwashed  wools.  The  argument  in  support  of  this  will  be  found  in  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  17,  December,  1895,  pages  71-75,  80-89,  173,  and  in 
Senate  Document  No.  17,  December  2,  189G,  pages  118,  124,  and  still 
more  fully  in  my  argument  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
January  6,  1897,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  volumes  of  Tariff  Hear- 
ings.    In  brief,  the  arguments  are: 

1.  These  wools  used  in  ihe  manufacUire  of  clothing  compete  with  merino 
and  down  wools.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1896,  p.  35,  36, 
118,  119,  157.) 

2.  As  these  unwashed  wools  are  imported,  they  will  not  shrink  in 
scouring  30  per  cent,  so  that  every  i)ound  imported  yields  as  much  clean 
wool  as  2  pounds  of  unwashed  merino.  (Senate  Document  No.  17, 
December,  1895,  pages  50,  9,  48-51,  145.) 

3.  In  order  to  encourage  the  raising  of  Merino  sheep  and  the  Down 
mutton  sheep,  to  give  cheap  meat  food  to  our  cities  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, the  merino  and  down  wools  must  be  protected  from  the  ruinous 
competition  of  these  cheap  foreign  wools. 

4.  In  the  fiscal  year  1895  tlie  imports  of  China  wool  were  26,089,418 
pounds,  at  an  import  free- wool  price,  with  no  motive  of  undervaluation, 
of  5.15  cents  per  pound,  with  each  pound  yielding  as  much  clean  wool 
as  2  pounds  of  merino.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December,  1895,  p. 
39-45.) 

5.  In  the  fiscal  year  1895  the  total  imports  of  all  the  wools  of  this  class, 
including  China,  were  144,488,255  pounds,  at  an  average  import  price  of 
9.9  cents  per  pound,  while  tlie  imports  of  merino  and  the  down  wools 
were  only  121,237,612  pounds.  Thus  the  vast  amount  of  imports  of 
these  wools  work  more  ruin  to  our  wool  industry  than  all  others. 

6.  The  McKinley  bill  of  1800,  as  originally  reported,  proi)osed  a  duty 
of  8  cents  per  pound  on  the  higher  grades  of  those  wools.  Nothing  less 
than  8  cents  per  pound  duty  on  all  will  be  even  a  moderate  protection. 
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7.  The  woolg;rowers'  bill  i)roposesto  admit  Mexican  carpet  wool  breed- 
ing ewes  free  for  two  years,  and  with  them  Texas  alone  can  soon  supply 
all  needed.  We  now  produce  carpet  wools.  Some  who  deny  this  are 
not  consistent. 

[From  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin,  January  9,  1897.] 

Carpet  wools  are  not  grown  in  the  United  States. 

[From  the  same  Bulletin,  August  15,  1896.] 

We  also  raise  a  certain  amount  of  third  class  or  coarse  wools  in  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  from  the  native  Mexiciin  sheep.  The  rough  wool  on  the  hellies  and  (breech) 
of  our  sheep  is  also  "sorted"  in  this  class.  (Senate  Document  No.  17,  December  2, 
1896,  p.  157.) 

The  Bulletin  of  January  9,  1897,  says  of  the  duties  proposed  in  the 
woolgrowers'  bill,  that: 

The  leaders  of  the  growers  (Lawrence)  admits  that  the  duties  are  prohibitory. 
He  glories  in  the  fact. 

This  is  an  error.  JVone  of  the  duties  in  the  bill  are  prohibitory.  The 
bill  would  raise  probably  $10,0()0,00()  annual  revenue.  Wiien  our  rlocks 
shall  be  suflicient  to  vsupply  all  needed  wools  of  all  kinds,  THEN  duties 
should  be  prohibitory. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  increase  the  number  of  our  sheep, 
including  carpet- wool  sheep,  to  utilize  lands  that  can  not  be  made 
available  for  any  other  purpose.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of  prairie 
lands  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  etc  ,  on  which  cattle  can  not  be  kept,  but 
sheep  can,  for  two  reasons: 

1 .  The  grass  is  so  sparse  that  cattle  can  not  secure  enough  for  a  sup- 
port, but  sheep  can. 

2.  Cattle  must  have  water  every  day.  Sheep,  like  the  camel,  can  go 
two  or  three  days  without  water  and  can  then  be  su])plied  by  being 
driven  considerable  distances  to  stock  water  ponds,  or  water  furnished 
otherwise. 

XIII. 

No  Need  of  Foueign  Wools  to  Mix. 

The  eminent  wool  .nanufacturer,  Charles  Fletcher,  in  a  letter  Febru- 
ary, 1890,  says : 

"This  talk  of  mixing  Australian  wool  with  domestic  wool  to  make 
goods  required  for  this  market  is  all  nonsense,  as  Australian  avooIs  are 
only  used  here  when  they  are  cheaper  than  domestic  wools."  (Senate 
Mis.  Doc.  No  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  29;  Mis.  Doc. 
No.  124,  same  session,  p.  22.) 

XIV. 

The  woolgrowers  have  friends  among  wool  dealers,  as  shown  by  the 
following: 

Samupx  Lee  &  Co.,  Wool  and  Commission  Merchants, 

Philadelphia,  January  12,  1897. 
Dear  Sir:  The  duty  wanted  on  wool  is  12  cents  online  unwashed,  double  duty  on 
washed,  and  treble  duty  on  scoured;  on  China  wool,   12  cents  duty;  on  Bagdad 
wools,  10  cents;  on  noils,  20  cents,  and  on  ring  waste,  20  cents,  and  roviugs,  30  cents. 
We  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  Samuel  Lee  ik.  Co 

Hon.  William  Lawkench. 
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And  Samuel  Lee,  in  a,  letter  February  5,  1S!>7,  says : 

Be  sure  and  have  the  same  duty  ou  washed  combing  and  clothing  wool — no  12  cents 
on  one  kind  and  22  cents  on  the  other  kind. 

It  is  regretted  that  some  others,  wool  dealers,  are  opposing  duties 
deemed  necessary  by  woolgrowers.  (Senate  Doc.  17,  December,  1800, 
pp.  30-34,  60-65,  97,  130,  181.) 

PROSPERITY  FOB   MANUFACTURERS. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  alarm  the  public  by  saying  the  duties  asked 
for  by  woolgrowers  "  would  close  every  mill  in  the  United  States." 
This  is  absurd.  The  wool  manufacturers  never  prospered  so  well  as 
under  the  act  of  1867,  with  very  much  higher  wool  duties  for  conditions 
then  existing  than  those  now  asked.  The  act  of  1890  imposed  11  cents 
per  pound  on  merino ;  the  woolgrowers  now  ask  12  cents.  This  false  cry 
of  alarm  is  akin  to  that  by  whicli  woolgrowers  were  literally  deprived  of 
adequate  protective  benefits  in  the  act  of  1890  by  its  ad  valorem  duties 
and  other  contrivances  no  better. 

XV. 

Foreign  Eaus,  Shoddy,  etc. 

The  woolgrowers'  bill  asks  for  prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  woolen 
rags,  shoddy,  mungo,  and  other  wool  adulterants.  The  reasons  in 
favor  of  this  will  be  found  in  my  argument  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  in  Senate  documents  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  Anything  less  than  prohibition  will  permit  if  not  invite 
the  coming  of  leprosy  and  all  tlie  vile  diseases  of  the  biastern  Hemis- 
phere embedded  in  foreign  rags,  the  mission  of  which  will  be  not  only 
to  bring  death,  but  robbery  and  fraud  in  shoddy  goods  imposed  on  the 
j^merican  public  as  all  new  wool. 

Gentlemen,  once  more  let  us  with  renewed  energy  earnestly  ask  the 
American  Congress  at  least  to  give  us  ample  protection  for  sheep  hus- 
bandry, so  long  delayed  and  denied.  And  upon  our  bill  we  invoke  the 
considerate  judgment  of  the  American  people  and  the  just  favor  of 
the  American  Congress. 

XVI. 

Annual  Increase  of  Wool  Duties. 
The  woolgrowers'  bill  provides  for  an  annual  increase  of — 

One-half  cent  per  pound  for  four  years  ou  unwashed  wools  and  hair,  and  1  cent 
on  washed  and  1|  cents  on  scoured  wools  and  hair. 

This  was  not  agreed  to  in  the  bill  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
national  association  in  December,  1895,  but  is  found  in  the  bill  having 
all  the  indorsements  mentioned  by  the  association  in  December,  1896, 
in  January,  1897,  and  by  the  Ohio  State  Grange  and  the  Farmers' 
National  Congress  of  December,  1896;  by  the  Utah  Woolgrowers'  Asso- 
ciation, by  the  New  Mexico  Woolgrowers'  Association,  and  by  the 
Indiana  Woolgrowers'  Association.     It  is  justified  on  two  grounds: 

1.  It  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  in  four  or  five  years  at  most  the 
American  woolgrowers,  with  "the  most  ample  protection,"  will  have 
increased  their  flocks  sufficiently  to  supply  all  needed  icools,  and  then 
sound  policy  will  require  that  none  should  be  imported.     Why  buy  any 
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foreign  wool  when  we  can  snpi)ly  all  needed?  But  even  then  it  can 
come  by  paying  duties  on  merino  wool,  even  tlien  less  than  those  pro- 
vided in  the  wool  tariff  of  1867  in  view  of  conditions  then  existing. 

Our  farmers  now  can  supply  all  needed  wheat.  Will  auy  statesman 
say  we  should  reduce  our  product  so  as  to  import  some  with  a  duty  to 
secure  revenue?    If  not,  then  why  not  apply  the  same  rule  as  to  wool? 

2.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  price  of 
foreign  wools  will  decline  (1)  to  get  into  our  markets;  (2)  because  for- 
eign woolgrowers  can  afford  to  reduce  their  price  for  this  purpose  and 
still  make  profit. 

The  wool  circular  of  Justice,  Batemau  &  Co.,  February  1, 1897,  fully 
proves  this.    It  says: 

The  best  class  of  skirted.  Australian  wools  on  at  least  two  occasions  within  the 
past  eleven  years  have  heen  6  cents  j^er  pound  below  the  present  price,  and  xvill  in  all 
prohabilUy  soon  le  that  low  again  after  the  reimposition  of  a  tariff  on  wool. 

This  has  been  shown  by  the  quotations  of  prices  already  given. 

XVII. 

How  NOT   TO   DO   IT. 

An  eminent  wool  merchant,  whose  ability  and  influence  are  great  and 
whose  good  faith  is  beyond  question,  suggests  that  the  duties  on  wool 
"shall  be  something  lower  than  the  McKinley  law."  He  mentions 
8  cents  per  pound  duty,  which,  I  understand,  is  for  unwashed  merino, 
and  he  adds : 

In  my  judgment  before  another  Presidential  election  the  price  of  Port  Phillip  wool 
will  fall  6  cents  per  pound.  *  *  *  i  am  in  favor  of  an  annual  increase  of  1  cent 
per  pound  for  a  period  of  four  years  until  the  duties  shall  reach  12  cents  per  pound 
on  unwashed  tvooIs  of  the  first  class.  I  am  satistied  that  the  cost  to  the  American 
consumer  will  be  from  2  to  5  cents  per  pound  less  on  wool  and  from  8  io  20  cents  per 
pound  less  on  cloth  by  1901  than  the  cost  of  these  articles  to  American  consumers 
during  the  average  of  the  McKinley  period. 

In  this  connection  see  Senate  Document  jSTo.  17,  December,  1896, 
pages  30-36,  61-65,  97,  130,  181. 

In  brief,  the  proposition  is,  as  I  understand,  to  begin  with  8  cents  on 
unwashed  merino,  with  an  increase  of  1  cent  for  four  years,  so  that 
iii  1901  the  duty  would  be  12  cents;  but  by  that  time  the  decline  in 
the  world's  prices  would  be  6  cents  per  pound,  leaving  the  duty  equiva- 
lent to  only  6  cents — the  duty  to  be  increased  less  than  the  decrease  in 
the  world's  price. 

Of  course  the  "skirting  clause"  would  be  a  j)art  of  this  scheme  to 
keep  tlie  duties  "  something  lower  than  the  McKinley  law."  And  this 
policy  would  evidently  require  that  ad  valorem  duties,  or  worse,  on 
third-class  wools,  be  "  something  lower  than  the  McKinley  law."  This 
is  not  only  "hope  deferred"  to  the  next  century,  but  it  "makes  the 
heart  sick  "  with  prices  growing  less  and  less  and  i)rotectiou  practically 
less  and  less.  And  this  is  the  feast  to  which  we  are  invited  under  the 
promise  of  "  the  most  ample  protection."  "  False  iiretenses"  are  indict- 
able crimes,  except  when  they  cheat  woolgrowers. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  woolgrowers — even  with  free  silver  lean- 
ings— elected  McKinley  President,  (s^euate  Doc.  IS'o.  17,  December, 
18l'6,  pp.  30,  70,  79,  85,  94, 115,  1 79.)  But  not  for  an  Scent  duty,  with  a 
prospective  decline  in  the  world's  prices  of  6  cents  per  pound,  thus  to 
that  extent  reducing  the  protective  benefits  of  the  tariff". 
T  H 138 
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THE  WISE  MAN  FORESEETH  THE  STOEM. 

President  Cleveland  and  the  Congress  he  "had  on  his  hands"  gave 
us  free  wool.  The  woolgrowers  responded  by  giving  us  McKiuley  and 
a  Congress  pledged  to  "the  most  ample  protection  for  wool."  Cleve- 
land and  his  Congress  broke  no  pledge,  but  they  brought  ruin.  The 
Fifty-fifth  Congress  "may  profit  by  their  example." 

If  now  we  should  have  what  we  can  not  believe  will  come,  broken 
pledge  and  ruin  to  the  wool  industry,  we  may  fear,  we  may  predict, 
even  against  our  desire,  that  woolgrowers  may  be  driven  to  look  to 
another  source  of  protection  for  the  wool  industry. 

Theodore  Justice,  an  eminent  Republican,  referring  to  the  recent 
Presidential  election,  said: 

The  woolgrowers  were  tempted  by  the  proposition  that  Bryan's  election  meant  a 
premium  of  50  per  cent  or  more  upon  gold,  which  tcould  be  eqnkmlent  to  that  much  tariff 
protection,  as  the  didies  as  tveJl  as  the  cost  of  importing  would  he 2)aid  in  gold,  but  they 
never  forgot  that  Bryan  voted  for  the  Wilson  bill,  which  destroyed  one-third  of  this 
great  industry.  *  '"  *  On  the  other  hand,  McKinley  favored  *  *  *  protection 
for  wool  *  *  *  and  enough  woolgroiversin  these  States,  with  free  silver  leanings,  voted 
for  McEinleij,  in  their  struggle  for  life,  to  elect  him,  and  his  election  ivas  due  to  the  McEinley 
protection,  which  woolgrowers  in  those  States  believe  in. 

The  gold  protection  can  not  be  evaded  by  perjury,  as  can  ad  valorem 
duties. 
To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 

A  TARIFF  THAT  WILL  STAND— WOOL  MANUFACTURERS  AND  THE 

TARIFF. 

Some  wool  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  urging  a  low  tariff  on  wool, 
thereby  to  secure  a  tarift' that  will  endure.  "  History  repeats  itself." 
The  highest  wool  tariff  we  ever  had  for  conditions  then  existing  was 
that  in  the  act  of  1867,  which  endured  for  sixteen  years. 

Lower  duties  came  with  the  act  of  1883,  which  stood  but  seven  years. 
Better  protection  came  with  the  act  of  18U0,  which  was  repealed  by 
the  Wilson  Act  of  1894,  not  because  of  the  wool  tariff,  but  for  other 
causes  well  known.  But  the  people,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
repudiated  free  wool — indorsed  "  the  most  ample  protection."  Any  tariff 
less  than  this  can  not  endure. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  tliose  wool  manufacturers  who  are  pro- 
posing low  inadequate  wool  duties — duties  much  less  than  those  of  the 
act  of  1890 — have  not  proposed  to  reduce  the  rate  or  mode  of  "com- 
pensatory duties"  adopted  by  that  act— they  pronounce  it  "  scientific." 
The  duties  they  propose  for  woolgrowers  are  neither  scientific  nor 
adequate. 

PROTECTIONISTS   BEWARE. 

The  political  party  of  Protection  in  Congress  passed  the  bill  which 
became  the  Tariff  Act  of  1883  reducing  the  rate  of  wool  duties  in  the  Act 
of  1867.  The  result  was  that  in  Ohio  the  Democratic  State  convention 
of  that  year  denounced  the  reduction  of  the  wool  duties,  and  on  that 
issue  elected  a  Democratic  Governor,  a  Democratic  Legislature,  which 
in  turn  elected  a  Democratic  United  States  Senator.  The  wool  duties 
of  the  Act  of  1883,  in  view  of  conditions  then  existing,  and  with  the 
much  higher  j)rices  of  wools  then  througliout  the  world,  were  much  more 
protective  than  woukl  be  the  duties  now  asked  for  by  the  woolgrowers' 
bill.  Congress  may  now  profit  by  the  example  of  the  election  in  Ohio 
in  1883. 
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XVIII. 
Conference  With  the  Wool  Manufacturers. 

On  January  7,  1897,  the  representatives  of  the  Wool  Manufacturers' 
Association  made  arguments  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  favor  of  duties  for  woolen  goods  and  to  some  extent  in  opposition  to 
the  duties  asked  for  by  the  woolgrowers.  Subsequently,  at  an  informal 
conference  of  woolgrowers  and  wool  manufacturers,  it  was  advised  that 
a  joint  meeting  of  committees  from  the  two  national  associations  be  held 
with  a  view  to  agree  upon  a  schedule  of  tariff  duties  which  should  be 
mutually  satisfactory.  For  this  purpose  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Association  was  held  at  the  Ebbitt 
House,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  9,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  National  Woolgrowers'  Association  accordingly  met  in  Wash- 
ington February  9,  as  did  representatives  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers.  The  result  of  their  conference  will  be  made 
known  in  due  time. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Association,  February 
9,  1897,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  be 
requested  to  order  the  foregoing  argument,  which  has  been  read  to  the 
association,  to  be  printed  with  the  tarilf  hearings  and  statements  made 
to  the  committee. 

We  now  with  renewed  energy  earnestly  ask  the  American  Congress 
at  last  and  speedily  to  give  us  ample  protection  for  sheep  husbandry, 
so  long  delayed  and  denied.  And  upon  our  bill  we  invoke  the  consid- 
erate judgment  of  the  American  people  and  the  just  favor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress. 

Sundry  j)apers  are  hereto  annexed  by  way  of  ai)pendices  to  this 
argument. 

XIX. 

Resolutions. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Woolgrowers'  Association  January  13, 
1807,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  without 
one  dissenting  vote: 

Whereas  the  severest  blow  ever  dealt  to  agriculture  in  the  United  States  was 
inflicted  by  the  tariff"  of  1894,  and  the  most  disastrous  of  all  was  that  placiug  wool  on 
the  free  list;  it  has  depleted  American  flocks  one-third  and  reduced  the  price  of  wool 
50  per  cent,  pauperized  labor,  and  caused  a  loss  to  the  woolgrowers  in  three  years  of 
over  $175,000,000  without  compensating  advantages  worth  mentioning  in  any  direc- 
tion ; 

Whereas  it  is  fast  eliminating  a  most  inijiortaut  branch  of  industry  from  the 
already  too  few  from  which  the  farmer,  the  farm  laborer,  and  others  must  draw  sup- 
port, and  instead  of  being  a  business  from  which  many  farmers  drew  their  principal 
revenue,  has  become  inconsequential  and  profitless; 

Whereas  we  believe  it  is  the  very  first  and  highe>st  duty  of  the  incoming  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  to  remedy  these  wrongs  by  a  revision  of  the  present  tarifi:"  at 
the  earliest  ])ossible  moment :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  such  duty  should  be  put  upon  wool  as  will  fully  restore  this 
important  industry,  and  we  believe  that  the  rates  asked  for  in  the  bill  adopted  by 
the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  in  December,  1895 ;  approved  November,  1896, 
by  the  Farmers'  National  Congress;  by  the  Ohio  State  Grange  in  December,  1896; 
by  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  in  December,  1896,  and  again  in  January, 
1897,  and  now  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  will  secure  the  American 
market  to  the  American  woolgrower,  and  that  said  bill  is  hereby  indorsed. 

Resolved,  That  the  new  tarilf  act  should  contain  a  clause  requiring  that  additional 
duties  on  [imposed  by  an  act  at  the  next  session  of  Congress]  wool  and  woolens  in 
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bonded  warehouses  or  iniported  after  March  5,  1897,  shall  be  secured  before  taken  out 

of  bond. 
Eesolred,  That  ad  valorem  duties  invite  fraud  and  decej)tion,  and  we  are  utterly 

opposed  to  the  same. 

Chas.  M.  Hogg, 
J.  W.  Pollock, 
J.  L.  Lewis, 

J.   W.    EOBINSON, 

J.  W.  Gale, 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  foregoing  was  not  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  but  it  was  inserted  as  an  amendment  without  any 
dissenting  vote. 

There  were  some  diifcreiices  of  opinion  in  the  committee  as  to  the  reso- 
lutions, but,  after  discussion,  they  were  finally  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion without  one  dissenting  vote.  Delegates  were  appointed  to  attend 
the  confereuce  at  Washington,  D.  C,  February  9,  1897. 

AFTER    A  WOOL-TAIIIFF    LAW   SHALL    TAKE    EFFECT    THE    PRICE    OF 
FOREIGN   WOOLS  WILL  DECLINE  6   CENTS   PER   POUND. 

The  following  by  the  prominent  wool  mercliant  of  Philadelphia, 
Theodore  Justice,  was  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Manufacturer  of 
January  16,  1897: 

MR.  justice's   views. 

The  Editor  of  the  Manufacturer: 

Both  the  Western  woolgrowers  aud  the  Eastern  manufacturers  have  appealed  for 
a  tarift'  law  so  conservatively  drawn  that  it  would  endure  without  need  of  change 
for  several  years  to  come.  There  was  perfect  unanimity  iu  Washington  on  this  point. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Moses,  of  Bath,  Me.,  appeared  before  the  committee  as  "an  original  free- 
wool  man."  He  said  that  the  free-wool  experience  of  the  last  two  years  had  cost  his 
firm  very  dearly,  and  he  argued  that  the  duty  upon  wool,  in  his  opinion,  might  safely 
be  8  cents  per  pound.  The  best  grade  of  Australian  icool  in  London  advanced  5  cents pe)' 
pound  from  the  first  half  of  1S95  to  December,  1S95.  This  increase  in  price  in  very  little 
over  six  months  was  due  entirely  to  the  American  demand.  It  is  certainly  true  that  this 
advance,  having  been  brought  about  by  our  demand,  will  be  lost  the  moment  we  stop  buying, 
as  ice  are  sure  to  do  when  the  duty  is  placed  on  ivool,  because,  to  save  the  duty,  we,  by  large 
importations  before  the  law  is  passed,  will  hare  anticipated  our  wants  for  some  time  to 
come.  For  the  following  year  there  will  be  little  or  no  wool  imported  to  this  country. 
Therefore  this  advance  of  5  cents,  which  the  American  demand  caused,  will  again 
be  lost  within  a  year,  and  the  duty  of  8  cents  a  pound,  which  this  Maine  manufac- 
turer suggests  as  the  proper  duty  for  the  woolgrower,  owing  to  the  certain  decline 
within  a  year,  would  lower  the  competing  price  of  wool  five-eighths  of  such  a  tariif. 
Out  of  the  8-cent  benefit,  then,  the  woolgrowers  in  one  year  would  have  only  the 
equivalent  of  3  cents.  They  would  be  dissatisfied,  and  they  would  soon  show  it  at 
the  elections.  The  new  law,  to  endure,  must  be  such  as  to  reasonably  protect  and 
satisfy  the  grower. 

We  ought  to  begin  with  the  McKinley  schedule  as  to  wording  aud  classification, 
with  9  cents  on  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  instead  of  11,  which  the  McKinley 
law  provided  for,  and  should  arrange  for  an  annual  iucrease  of  1  cent  a  pound, 
until  the  duty  shall  reach  12  cents.  The  New  England  members  have  an  idea  that 
the  wools  which  cost  8  cents  in  Loudon  should  pay  4  cents  dxity.  If  they  cost  over 
8  cents,  and  not  more  tlian  10  cents,  they  should  5  cents  duty.  If  they  cost  10  cents, 
but  not  over  12  cents,  they  should  pay  6  cents  duty.  If  they  cost  12  cents,  and  not 
over  14  cents,  7  cents  duty.  If  they  cost  over  14  cents,  but  not  over  16  cents,  8  cents 
duty,  aud  so  on. 

One  may  assume  that  a  buyer  in  London  pays  10  pence  for  the  best  Australian 
wool.  If  he  keeps  on  buying  every  lot  for  10  cents,  it  is  clear  that  other  people  can 
have  none,  unless  they  will  outbid  him.  An  American  competitor  to  buy  for,  say,  10^ 
pence  must  not  only  therefore  increase  the  London  cost  of  the  wool  a  half  cent,  but 
he  must  also  incur  a  penalty  of  1  cent  additional  duty  upon  wool  so  bought,  accord- 
ing to  this  New  England  proposed  sliding  scale.  Thus  two  Americans,  jjuBchasing 
wool  at  the  same  time,  may  find  that  there  is  a  difference  of  1^  cents  a  pound  with 
such  a  tariff.     The  man  who  pays  1^  cents  more,  if  he  is  honest,  will  soon  want  the 
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tariff  changed;  and  if  he  is  dishonest,  ho  will  resort  to  nndervaluation  to  put  him  on 
the  same  hasis  as  his  American  competitor.  These  are  the  objections  to  the  Eastern 
proposition,  and  this  plan  is  impossible,  as  anyone  will  see  who  works  it  out.  Besides, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  adjust  the  compensatory  duties  on  cloth  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

In  the  last  twenty-four  years,  1873-1896,  the  production  of  wool,  measured  on  the 
clean-scoured  basis,  in  the  ditFerent  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  increased 
very  greatly.  The  increase  in  Australia  has  been  200,000,000  pounds  of  scoured 
wool,  equal  to  182  per  cent;  in  the  River  Plate  country,  70,000,000  pounds,  equal  to 
87  per  cent,  and  in  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  14,000,000  pounds,  equal  to  43.75  per  cent. 

Taking  the  entire  production  of  all  these  countries,  the  clip  in  1873  yielded 
230,000,000  pounds;  in  1890,  390,000,000 pounds,  and  in  1896,  500,000,000.  The  increase 
from  1873  to  1896  was  117  per  cent.  In  consequence  of  this  increase  in  the  supply 
the  price  of  wool  fell  off  34  per  cent.  As  there  is  every  indication  that  this  rapid 
increase  in  the  production  of  wool  in  the  wool  belt  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  will 
continue,  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  price  seems  inevitable.  Schedule  K  of  the 
law  of  1890,  barring  the  slight  changes  indicated,  should  be  reenacted.  In  my  opin- 
ion no  new  schedule  of  any  tariff  law  is  likely  to  be  morescientiiic  in  the  theory  of  its 
construction  than  was  Schedule  K  of  that  law.  That  schedule  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  a  representative  convention  of  the  most  prominent  woolgrow^ers  and 
woolen  manufacturers,  every  member  of  which  was  an  expert.  No  new  convention 
of  experts  more  representative  in  its  character  could  ever  be  brought  together.  No 
tariff  commission  could  have  approached  the  subject  half  so  well  equipped  with  the 
expert  knowledge  possessed  by  the  framers  of  Schedule  K  of  the  McKinley  law.  It 
was  adopted  by  Congress  without  any  material  change,  and  the  proof  of  its  excellence 
is  in  the  fact  that  under  it  both  growers  and  manufacturers  were  prosperous. 

Theodore  Justice. 

January  16,  1897. 

A  TARIFF  PROPOSED   BY   SOME   WOOL  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  following  is  an  expose  of  a  tariii"  scheme  proposed  by  some  wool 

MANUFACTURERS : 

January  18,  1897. 
Editor  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter, 

Dear  Sir:  In  your  issue  of  the  14th,  in  an  editorial  on  "Prospective  tariff  legis- 
lation" (p.  46),  it  is  stated  that  the  publisher  of  the  Reporter  is  the  only  person  in  the 
United  States  who  is  a  member  of  both  the  National  Wool  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Associiition  of  Woolgrowers.  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
tariff  schedule  offered  by  leading  manufacturers  (-p.  39  of  same  issue,  under  heading 
of  "A  proposed  schedule"' )  represents  Mr.  Bennett's  view  of  what  is  equitable,  but 
as  he  seems  to  stand  as  an  intermediary  between  the  two  associations  named,  I  think 
many  others  besides  myself  will  be  glad  to  hear  through  the  columns  of  the  Reporter 
what  he  thinks  of  the  following,  put  forward  as  their  idea  of  a  tariff  by  the  many 
prominent  manufacturers  named: 

"  The  duty  on  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  goat,  camel,  and  other  like  animals, 
8  cents  per  liound  in  the  grease.  If  scoured  or  washed,  two  and  a  half  times  the  rate 
of  grease  wool.  Wool  tops  the  same  as  scoured  wool.  The  duty  on  thread  waste 
and  ring  waste  shall  be  9  cents  per  pound.  The  duty  on  slubbing  waste,  roving 
waste,  noils,  garnetted  thread  waste,  and  carbonized  noils,  11  cents  per  pound. 
Woolen  rags,  2  to  3  cents  per  pound." 

The  above,  which  is  a  fair  showing  of  what  the  manufacturers  are  willing  to  do 
for  the  growers,  will  stand  a  little  analysis. 

Possibly  the  proposed  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  grease  wool  might  be  compro- 
mised on  by  even  the  most  radical  growers.  And  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  pound  on 
scoured  or  washed  w^ool  might  also  be  accepted  under  violent  protest.  But  the 
placing  of  wool  tops  with  the  same  duty  as  on  scoui'ed  wool,  9  cents  on  thread  and 
ring  waste,  11  cents  on  other  wastes  and  noils,  and  2  to  3  cents  on  woolen  rags 
seems  to  me  to  cover  the  whole  wood  pile  with  colored  gentlemen ;  in  fact,  there  is 
hardly  any  wood  pile  left. 

The  importation  of  wool  tops,  actually  wool  quite  advanced  in  manufacture 
with  the  same  duty  as  on  washed  or  scoured  wool,  would  set  at  work  many  nu)re  mill 
operatives  abroad  than  the  rest  of  the  tariff  measure  proposed  would  employ  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  it  is  a  well-accepted  fact  that  the  labor  employed  by  wool 
combers  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  is  cheaper  than  corresponding  labor  in 
the  United  States.  And  if  Australian  wool  could  be  purchased  in  London,  combed 
in  Bradford,  and  brought  into  the  United  States  at  the  same  duty  as  would  be  paid 
on  scoured  wool  of  similar  quality,  no  up-to-date  business  man  would  import  any 
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Australian  corabinp;  wool  either  in  tbo  grease  or  scoured.     And  the  effect  would  ho 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  corresponding  domestic  wool. 

The  waste  question  has  always  been  a  disturbing  element  in  administration  of 
duties  on  wool  and  wool  products.  And  the  admission  of  this  form  of  scoured  wool 
at  9  and  11  cents,  requiring  comparatively  little  expense  and  almost  no  skrinkage  to 
put  it  in  the  shape  of  a  substitute  for  scoured  wool  (and  of  but  trifling  less  value), 
would  be  a  nullification  of  the  greater  part  of  the  benefit  on  a  tariff  on  grease  wool. 
Carbonized  noils  replace  just  ho  much  short  stapled  wool  of  home  growth,  and  are 
about  as  near  to  scoured  clothing  wool  as  one  article  can  be  like  another  and  not  be 
identical.  The  admission  of  such  articles  at  the  duty  named  would  practically  cut 
in  two  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  for  a  large  valuation  of  imports. 

Woolen  rags  imported  at  a  duty  of  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  would,  after  considering 
cost  of  making  shoddy,  shrinkage,  etc.,  place  on  the  market  a  wool  substitute  at  not 
to  exceed  half  the  duty  on  wool. 

A  duty  of  one-half  that  proposed  on  grease  wool  and  a  prohibitive  duty  on  all 
other  articles  named  in  the  above-quoted  schedule  would,  in  my  opinion,  benefit  the 
woolgrowers  of  the  Unit(^d  States  more  than  the  above  measure  put  forth  by  so 
many  leading  manufacturers. 

It  certainly  can  not  benefit  the  woolgrowing  industry  to  put  a  reasonable  duty  on 
grease  wool  and  then  admit  wool  tops  without  a  proportionate  duty,  and  a  long  list 
of  wool  substitutes  (some  of  them  Avorth  more  than  many  staple  grades  of  American 
wools  after  scouring)  at  a  trilling  advance  over  the  duty  on  grease  wools. 

Making  no  claim  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject,  the  writer  has  known  white 
wool  shoddy  to  sell  at  around  55  cents  per  pound,  when  under  a  jirotective  tariff  we 
were  selling  scoured  territory  wools  at  63  to  65  cents  per  pound.  Assuming  that  in 
all  rags  which  might  be  imported  there  would  be  but  a  small  proportion  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  such  shoddy,  the  lower  grades  of  shoddy  sell  only  proportion- 
ately lower  than  corresponding  grades  of  American  scoured  wools. 

On  page  52  of  your  issue  of  the  14th,  from  which  other  quotations  are  herein  made, 
are  given  quotations  for  standard  grades  of  rags  which  are  coiisiderably  above  the 
current  quotation  per  pound  for  territory  wools.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  a  pound  of  such  grades  of  rags  will  yield  more  value  in  a  wool  substitute 
than  an  average  pound  of  grease  territory  does  of  scoured  wool.  And  it  is  proposed 
to  admit  the  rags  at  2  to  3  cents  while  wool  is  protected  with  8  cents. 

On  the  page  last  referred  to  is  given  a  quotation  on  fine  white  wool  noil  of  23  to 
28  cents,  and  on  ring  waste  of  30  cents.  On  white  yarn  garnetted  waste  is  giren  a 
quotation  of  20  to  32  cents.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  range  of  quotations 
apply  to  the  waste  and  noil  according  to  the  grade  of  wool  from  which  it  is  pro- 
ducer]. But  these  quotations  are  given  on  the  same  market  which  gives  34  to  36 
cents,  scoured,  as  value  for  staple  territory,  and  for  clothing  territory,  which  com- 
prises not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  all  territory  woo]  grown  in  the  United  States,  is 
a  nominal  quotation  of  30  to  32,  with  a  qualificatiou  that  30  cents  is  about  all  a 
purchaser  is  prepared  to  pay. 

Is  it  surprising  that  it  is  hard  to  harmonize  the  manufacturers  and  the  woolgrow- 
ers? The  writer,  in  a  demand  for  a  duty  on  wool,  is  far  from  being  the  extremist 
which  seems  to  be  the  position  of  nearly  all  of  the  woolgrowers  whose  opinions  are 
published.  But,  if  we  are  to  be  protected  at  all,  do  not  let  it  be  with  a  sham  fortifi- 
cation in  front  and  the  rear  open  to  the  enemy. 

If  any  of  my  conclusions  are  without  foundation,  I  will  be  glad  to  be  set  right. 
And  there  seems  to  be  a  good  chance  for  the  Home  Market  Club  to  step  in  and  work 
for  equity  in  wool  duties.  For,  with  the  West  largely  occupied  in  producing  raw 
material  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  East  to  worlc  up,  and  raising  meats  and  food 
products  to  be  consumed  by  the  densely  populated  Eastern  districts,  the  East,  in  turn, 
looking  to  the  South  and  West  for  their  best  market  for  manufactured  goods,  wehave 
a  situation  of  interdependence  in  which  the  prosperity  of  one  section  is  the  pros- 
perity of  the  other.  And  if  the  wool  manufacturers  of  the  East  would  aid  andbnild 
up  their  best  market— the  home  market — they  must  accord  such  relief  to  Western 
interests  as  will  make  the  West  prosperous  and  large  consumers. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Colorado. 

A  REVIEW   OF   SOME   OF   THE   VIEWS   OF   THE  SECRETARY   OF   THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION  OF   WOOL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Sidney,  N.  Y.,  January  87,  1897. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  erroneous  statements  placed  before  the 
committee  by  the  manufacturers  and  their  spokesman,  Mr.  North,  and  wish  you  to 
present  them  both  to  the  committee  and  otlicers  of  the  Woolgrowers'  Association. 

First.  Mr.  North's  assertion  that  we  can  not  jtrodiice  certain  kinds  of  wool  is  errone- 
ous.    My  forty  years'  experience  is,  we  can  produce  even  here,  in  central  Now  York, 
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the  finest  Saxony  or  Spanish  merino,  or  any  of  the  long-wool  cross  breeds  to  advan- 
tage, with  proper  care,  as  you  know.  W'e  have  all  the  varied  climate  and  soil 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  St.  Lawrence  needed  to 
make  perfect  success  in  growing  any  kind  of  wool  produced,  if  we  can  be  protected. 

Second.  He  says  our  lands  east  of  the  Kockies  are  too  expensive  to  grow  wool. 
How  cheap  would  he  have  lands?  Good  farms  for  sheep  grazing  here  in  central  New 
York  are  begging  buyers  at  $10  to  $15  per  acre,  and  thousands  of  acres  in  the  New 
England  States  have  been,  and  are  being  abandoned,  and  are  now  growing  up  to 
brush. 

With  proper  protection  in  comparatively  short  time  we  can  produce  every  pound 
of  wool  required. 

One  says,  Where,  then,  will  our  revenue  come  from?  Could  our  farmers  have  our 
own  markets  for  our  own  products  there  would  be  buyers  for  other  goods  sufficient 
to  more  than  make  the  loss  of  revenue  received  on  wool.  The  manufacturers  are 
called  on  not  to  make  concessions,  etc.  Do  they  not  know  that  the  woolgrowers' 
and  manufacturers'  interests  are  identical?     One  can  not  prosper  without  the  other. 

That  has  been  demonstrated  during  the  past  four  years. 

Do  they  not  know  that  destroying  or  crippling  one  industry  has  its  bearing  on  all 
others — that  is,  removing  or  reducing  the  duty  on  wool,  tobacco,  hemp,  hops,  and 
other  products  has  its  eftect  on  dairying  and  has  destroyed  the  dairy  interests? 

Do  they  not  know  that  the  farmers  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  unless  there 
is  some  relief  very  soon  the  farmers  as  a  class  will  become,  if  not  already,  bankrupt? 

Do  they  not  know  that  4  to  8  cents  per  pound  duty  on  wool  amounts  to  next  to 
nothing,  as  8  cents  duty  would  not  add  over  4  cents  to  the  value  of  American  wool, 
as  with  duty  at  least  one-half  ia  lost  to  this  side  by  lowering  the  price  on  the  other? 

We  beg  you  now  do  something  to  relieve  the  farmers;  give  us  a  good  strong  pro- 
tective duty,  not  only  on  wool  but  on  woolen  goods,  so  the  growers  and  manufac- 
turers may  be  equally  protected ;  and  same  with  all  other  products  of  the  farm  and 
factory,  so  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  the  stockholder  may  prosper  once  more,  or  at 
least  be  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  buy  bread  for  their  families. 

We  were  promised  it  by  the  return  to  power  of  the  Rej)ublican  party.  We  can 
not  get  it  on  a  basis  of  8  cents  per  pound  duty  on  wool. 

We  wish  all  producers  and  manufacturers  to  be  protected  alike,  well  knowing  one 
industry  can  not  prosper  any  length  of  time  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  G.  Phelps. 

Judge  Wm.  Lawrence. 

Eesoliitions  adopted  by  the  New  Mexico  Wool  Growers'  Association 
at  their  meeting  January  28,  1897,  at  East  Las  Vegas: 

Resolved,  By  the  New  Mexico  Wool  Growers'  Association,  at  this  called  meeting: 
That  such  duty  should  be  put  upon  wool  as  will  fully  restore  this  important  indus- 
try, and  we  believe  that  the  rates  asked  for  in  the  bill  adopted  by  the  National  Wool 
Growers' Association  in  December,  1895,  approved  in  November,  1896,  by  the  Farmers' 
National  Congress,  by  the  Ohio  State  Grange  in  December,  1896,  by  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  Association  in  December,  1896,  and  again  in  January,  1897,  and  now 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  will  secure  the  American  market  to  the 
American  woolgrowers,  and  that  such  bill  is  hereby  indorsed. 

Resolved,  That  the  new  tarifli'  shall  contain  a  clause  requiring  additional  duties  on 
wool  and  woolens  in  bonded  warehouses  or  imported  after  March  5,  1897,  which  shall 
be  secured  before  the  goods  are  taken  out  of  bond. 

Resolved,  That  ad  valorem  duties  invite  fraud  and  deception,  and  we  utterly  oppose 
same. 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  the  scoured-wool  duty  shall  be  levied  upon  shoddy  and 
other  adulterants  of  wool,  in  either  their  manufactured  or  unmanufactured  condition. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  draft  two  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions, to  be  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  association,  one  copy  to  be 
sent  immediately  to  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  jr.,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  one  copy  to  the  Hon.  William  Lawrence, 
president  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 
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Prices  current  of  the  leading  descriptions  of  colonial  loool  December  10,  1896. 
[From  the  Loudon  Wool  Circular,  December  10,  1896,  of  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.] 


Description. 


1    6  tol 

0  llj 


n 


0  11   too  11  J- 


Port  Pliillip  fleece  . . 
Port  Phillip  scoured 
Port  Phillip  greasy. 

Sydney  fleece 

Sydney  scoured 

Sydney  greasy 

Queensland  scoured 
Queensland  greasy.. 
Adelaide  scoured... 

Adelaide  greasy j  0  10   toO  lOJ 

Kew  Zealand  scoured ' 

Xo w  Zealand  greasy ' 

Tasmania  greasy ' 

AVestern  Australia  greasy ' 

Crossbred  Australian  scoured 


Extra. 


s.    d. 


d. 


Superior. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
1  4  tol  9 
1  4  tol  5J 
0  10    too  11 


Crossbred  Australian  greasy,  fine  ... 
Crossbred  Australian  greasy,  coarse. 

Lambs,  Australian  washed 

Lambs,  Australian  greasy 

Pieces  and  lorks,  Australian  scoured. 
Pieces  and  locks,  Australian  greasy  . 

Cape  snow-white 

Cape  snow,  exceptional  lots 

Cape  count ry-scoured 

Cape  western  fleece 

Cape  eastern  fleece 

Capo  eastern  greasy 

Cape  natal  greasy 


0  11 


2,1  to  1    3 
3,Jtol    4J 


0    8   too 


1     4    tol    5 

0  9J  to  0  lOi 

1  Si  to  1    5" 

0  OJtoO  10 

1  2J  to  1     3 

0  8    too    9 

1  3   tol     5 
0    9   too    9i 
0  10   too  11 

0  8   too    8J 

1  2    tol    ^ 
0  10   toO  10| 

0  OAtoO  10 

1  9   to  2    4 

0  10   tol     0 

1  litol     3 

0  8    too    9 

1  IJtol    2 


0  llj  to  1    0 

0    9i  to  0  10§ 
0    8^  too    9 
0    61  too    7i 
0     61  to  0    7| 


Average  to 
good. 


«.  d.     s.  d. 

1  1   tol  3 

1  litol  31 

0  8A  to  0  94 


1  1   tol  3 

0  7J  to  0  9 

1  1   tol  3 

0  74  too  9 

1  OJtol  2 

0  GJtoO  7i 

1  IJtol  21 
0  74  too  8i 
0  8i  to  0  91 

0  6|  to  0  7| 

1  0  tol  1 
0  8  too  9 
0  81  too  9 


0    84  too  9J 

0  11' tol  1 

0  e^too  7j 

1  1    tol  IJ 


0  11    too  llj 
0    81  too    9 
0    74  too    8 
0    51  to  0    6 
0     5|to0    64 


Inferior  to 
average. 


s.    d.     s.  d. 

0  10  to  1  0 

0  11   tol  1 

0    ejtoO  7i 


0  lOJ  to  1  OJ 

0    6  too  7 

0  104  to  1  OJ 

0    6   toO  7 

0    9Jtol  0 

0    5   too  6 

0  11   tol  1 

0    6  too  7 

0    6   too  7i 

0    4ito0  5i 

0  10    too  Hi 

0    61  too  7J 

0    6ito0  8 


0    41  too    74 
0    61  too  104 
0    SitoO    6 
0  lOJtol     Oi 


0  9   too  lOJ 

0  8   toO  84 

0  6|  to  0  71 

0  4   too  5 

0  44  too  5i 


Imports  of  wool  for  the  season. 


1896. 
Sixth  se- 
ries ;  list 
closed 
Nov.  20. 


Total  season. 


Nov.  23, 

18D5,  to 

Nov.  20, 

1896. 


Nov.  18, 

1894,  to 

Nov.  22, 

1895. 


Nov.  23, 

1893,  to 

Nov.  17, 

1894. 


Nov.  23, 

1892,  to 

Nov.  22, 

1893. 


Nov.  25, 

1891, to 

Nov.  22, 

1892. 


Nov.  26, 

1890,  to 

Nov.  24, 

1891. 


Colonial: 

Sydney 

Queensland 

Port  Phillip 

Adelaide 

Tasmania 

Western  Australia . 
New  Zealand 


43,  094 
39,  454 
2;),  104 
10, 19G 
361 
1,606 
9,  533 


343,  751 
202, 129 
292,  037 
99,  819 
24,  071 
26,  789 
362,  682 


445, 456 
214,841 
359,  613 
103, 595 
22, 563 
26, 168 
374,  669 


407,  749 
183,  338 
336,  801 
110,  081 
22, 115 
26,  316 
372, 472 


351,185 

202,  075 

305, 085 

92,  921 

20,  881 

21,105 

350,  354 


443, 265 
247,  458 
349,  279 
113, 102 
23,  353 
23,  452 
318,  568 


407, 780 
164,136 
341,  612 
119, 837 
25,  320 
28, 105 
312, 062 


Australasian. 
Cape 


139,408     1,351,281 
25,  574         276, 124 


1, 546, 905 
244,419 


1,458,872 
245,  703 


1,  343,  606 
278,  923 


1,518,477 
276, 891 


1,  398, 852 
307,  694 


Total  into  England . 

01     which    Australasia 
forwarded: 

To  interior 

To  continent 

To  America , 


164,982  ;  1,627,405 


1,704,575     1,622,529 


1,  795,  368  I  1,  706, 546 


2,600 
3,400 


Total . 


6,000 


Of  which  the  Cape  for- 
warded : 

To  interior 

To  continent 

To  America , 


6,  000 
10,  000 


152, 000 
38,  000 
13,  000 


160,  000 
50,  000 
15,  000 


197,  000         153, 000 

44,  000  33,  000 

9,000  11,000 


203, 000         225,  000 


250,000         197,000 


Total. 


10,  000 


Total  forwarded. . 
Continent  direct : 

A  ustralasiau 

Cape 


22,  000 


49,  000 

136,  000 

3,000 


188,  000 


40,  000 
97,  000 
9,000 


61,  000  72, 000 

94,000         10',  000 

2,000  I  2,000 


146,  000 


157,000  i      175,000 


391,000        371,000 


407,  000 


*451,815  ■      427,406         429,739 
4,192  11,173  8,346 

*  Of  which  4,168  forwarded  to  America. 


372,  000 


407, 745 
10, 105 


135,  000 
34,000 
11,  000 


53, 000 

84,  000 

2,000 


139,  000 


88,  000 

30, 000 

7,000 


58, 000 

95, 000 

3,000 


156,  000 


319,  000 


281,402 
6,137 


231,  000 


261, 510 
6,324 
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l77iporis  of  wool  for  the  season — Contiaued. 
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1896. 
Sixth  se- 
ries; list 
rlosed 
Nov.  20. 

Total  season. 

Nov.  23, 

1895,  to 

Nov.  20, 

18D6. 

Nov.  18, 

1894,  to 

Nov.  22, 

1895. 

Nov.  23, 

1893,  to 

Nov.  17, 

1894. 

Nov.  23, 

1892,  to 

Nov.  22, 

1893. 

Nov.  25, 

1891,  to 

Nov.  22, 

1892. 

Nov.  26, 

1890,  to 

Nov.  24, 

1891. 

America  direct : 

42,  702 
7,956 

1,  845,  798 
288, 272 

26, 765 
13, 133 

2,  001, 136 
2GS,  725 

7,228 
1,997 

1, 895,  889 
256,  046 

23,  863 
10,  242 

1,775,214 
299,  270 

35, 156 
7,993 

1,  835,  035 
291,021 

22,  374 
7,686 

1  68"  736 

(A.u8trala- 
Total^     8ian 





Total  Colonial  bales 

2, 134,  070 

2, 269,  861 

2, 151, 935 

2,  074,  484 

2, 126,  056 

2, 004,  440 

Hlver   Plate,  Nov.  1  to 
Oct.  31 : 
luto  Europe 

517, 000 
^  30,  000 

470,  000 
43, 000 

426, 000 
17, 000 

396,  000 

18,  000 

392,  000 
23,  000 

36'>  000 

Into  United  States  .. 

18  000 

Totiil  bales 

547, 000 

513,000 

443, 000 

414,  000 

415,  000 

380, 000 

*  Estimated,  October  returns  not  yet  received. 
Total  imports  for  the  season  into  Europe  and  North  America. 


Tear. 


Australa- 
sian. 


Cape. 


Tot.il 
colonial. 


Kiver 
Plate. 


Total. 


1877 

1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1836 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Bales. 

8:!5, 000 

801, 000 

820,  000 

809,  000 

957,  000 

993.  000 

1,054,000 

1, 112,  000 

1,094,000 

1, 196,  000 

1,  207,  000 

1,315,000 

1,  385,  000 

1,  411,  000 

1,  683,  000 

1,835,000 

1,  775,  000 

1,  896,  000 

2,001,000 

1,  846, 000 


Bales. 
186,  000 
169,  000 
189,  000 
219,000 
204,  000 
197, 000 
199, 000 
191,  000 
188,  000 
236,  000 
237, 000 
289,  000 
310,000 
288,  000 
322,  000 
201,  000 
299, 000 
256,  000 
269,  000 
288, 000 


Bales. 
1,021,000 
970,  000 
1,015,000 
1,088,000 
1, 161,  000 
1, 190,  000 
1,  253,  000 
1,  303,  000 
1,  282,  000 
1, 432,  000 
1,  444,  000 
1,  604,  000 
1,  69.-),  000 

1,  699,  000 

2,  OUo,  000 
2, 126,  000 
2,  074,  000 
2, 152,  000 
2, 270, 000 
2, 134,  000 


Bales. 
29.'!,  000 
286,  000 
270, 000 
289,  000 
282,  000 
344.  000 
350, 000 
305, 000 
402,  000 
382,  000 
342,  000 
374,  000 
421, 000 
317,  000 
380,  000 
415,  000 
414,  000 
443,  000 
513,000 
547,  000 


Bales. 
1,  314,  000 
1, 250,  000 
1,  285,  000 
1, 377,  000 
1,443,000 
1,534,000 
1,  603,  000 
1,668,000 
1,  684,  000 
1,814,000 
1,  786,  000 

1,  978,  000 
2,116,000 
2, 016,  000 

2,  385,  000 
2,  541,  000 
2, 488,  000 
2,  595.  000 
2,  783,  000 
2,  681, 000 
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The  course  of  the  wool  market. 

CLOTHING  WOOL  (FINE). 

[From  the  Liverpool  Wool  Circular,  December  31,  1890,  of  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.] 


Extroniea    during 
the  ]0  years  prior 
to  1896. 

Aver- 
age, 
1886- 
1893. 

1896. 

Decline 
during 
1896. 

Price  at  close 
of  year  as 
compared 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Jan. 
1. 

Low- 
est. 

High- 
est. 

Dec. 
31. 

with  average 
of  10  years. 

Port  Phillip, unwashed, 
superior. 

New  Zealand,  un- 
washed, good. 

Buenos  Ay  res,  un- 
washed, average. 

d. 

1886..  8i 

1894..  7i 
1894..  4 J 

d. 

1889.. 15 

1889. .13 

1889..  8J 

d. 
11.09 

9.55 

5.98 

d. 
11* 

9 

5h 

d. 

10 

8 

d. 

12 

10 
51 

d. 
11 

4J 

Per  cent. 
4.35 

5.55 

4.88 

Per  cent. 
0.  08  under. 

10.  99  under. 

18. 48  under. 

CLOTHING  WOOL  (COARSE). 


Penivian.wa.shed,  aver- 
age. 

Lima,  unwashed,  aver- 
age. 

A  h  u  d  i  a ,  unwashed, 
average. 


1886..  6i   1880.. 10  |  8.38 

I 

1895..  4j!  1890..  8i'  6.30 

1895..  5     1886..  7il  5.91 


8i!  7 
5  I  5 
5i'        5 


11.77 

no 
(t) 


10. 50  under. 
12.  70  under. 
6.  94  under. 


SHEEPSKINS. 


Buenos    Ayres,    full- 
wooled  mat.idero. 


1895..  3^    1890..  7 


5.57 

4* 

4           4i|        4 

11.11 

28. 18  under. 


COMBING  WOOL. 


Lincoln,  hog  fleeces  — 
Lincoln,  wet  her  fleeces, 
Kent,  wether  fleeces  . . , 
Sus.sex,  down    fleeces, 

flocks. 
Alpaca,    Isl.ay    fleece, 

good  average. 
Alpaca,   Callao   fleece, 

average. 
Moliair,  Tnrkey  fleece, 

fair  average. 


1892- 

-  8^ 

180i. 

■  8^ 

1895. 

.  9 

1895. 

-  9i 

1886. 

.11 

1892. 

-  ^ 

1888. 

.12 

1895.. 16J 
1895.. 13J 
1889.. 12* 
1886.. 14| 

1895.. 27 

1889.. 19 

1895.. 32 


10.86 
10. 13 
10.54 
12.09 

15i 

114 

Hi 

lOJ 

% 

10 

15i 
12^ 
llj 

Hi 

11 

10 

9J 

lOi 

29.03 
18.37 
13.33 

8.88 

15.34 

23 

14* 

23 

15 

34.78 

10.30 

15 

9* 

15 

9* 

36.66 

15.30 

27i 

15i 

27J 

16 

41.82 

1. 29  over. 

1.  28  under. 

7.49  under. 

15.  22  under. 

2. 21  under. 

7. 76  under. 

4.  57  over. 


CAEPET  AND   BLANKET  WOOLS. 


East  India,  first  Joria, 
white. 

East  India,  first  Canda- 
har,  white. 

East  India,  Pac  Pathan, 
yellow. 

East  India,  ordinary, 
yellow. 

English  noils,  medium. . 

Oporto,  washed  fleece  . . 

Egyi)tian,  washed,  first 
white. 

Donskoi,  washed  card- 
ing. 

Scotch,  liighland,  un- 
dipped. 

Persian,  unwashed, 
white,  uncleaned. 


1895. 

1895. 

1895. 

1895. 

1894. 
1894. 
1895. 

1892. 

1805. 

1895. 


8i 

1887..12i 

10.58 

lOi 

9i 

lOJ 

104 

2.38 

7i 

1886.. lOJ 

8.78 

8i 

n 

8i 

7i 

6.06 

6 

1889..  8i 

7.22 

63 

6i 

6£ 

6| 

(t) 

^ 

1891..  74 

6.01 

43 

4i 

4J 

44 

5.27 

6* 

1889.. llj 
1880.. lOi 
1886.. 12 J 

8.96 
8.5G 
9.82 

7i 
lOi 

6i 

7^ 

9i 

?! 

lOi 

7 

7i 

9i 

6.06 
3.33 
9.75 

6* 

1887..  8i 

7.36 

7i 

6i 

74 

7i 

3.33 

5g 

1889..  7J 

6.26 

5? 

5J 

55 

5i 

2.13 

3i 

1887..  5J 

4.55 

4i 

33 

4i 

44 

2.94 

3. 12  under. 
11.  73  under. 
6. 51  under. 

25. 12  under. 

21.87  under. 
15.30  under. 
5.  80  under. 

1.49  under. 

8. 14  under. 

9.  34  under. 


*  Advance. 


Liverpool,  Decertiber  31^  189G. 


t  Unchanged. 

J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro. 
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THE    WOOL-TARIFF    BILL    AS    ASKED    FOR   BY    THE    NATIONAL   WOOL 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  JANUARY,  1897. 

A  BILL  to  levy  and  collect  duties  on  wool,  hair,  aheep,  cotton,  and  other  fibers. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  upon  all  wools,  cotton,  hairs,  and  other  fibers  and  sheep  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  and  mentioned  in  Schedule  K,  herein  contained,  the  rates  of 
duties  which  are,  by  said  schedule  and  paragraphs,  respectively  prescribed,  namely : 

Schedule  K. — Wool. 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  llama,  and  other  like  animals,  shall  be 
divided,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon,  into  the  following 
classes : 

First.  Class  one,  that  is  to  say,  merino,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis  wools,  and  including 
all  other  wools  having  any  admixture  of  INIerino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  Down 
clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  character,  with  any  of  the  preceding,  including 
sucli  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  New  Zealand,  Australasia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Russia.  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
and  elsewhere,  and  also  including  all  wools  not  hereinafter  described  or  designated. 
Also  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  Down  combing  wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or 
other  like  combing  wools,  having  any  admixture  of  English  blood,  immediate  or 
remote,  and  usually  known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  also  all  China  wools,  and 
similar  avooIs,  and  all  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  llama,  and  other  like  animals. 

Second.  Class  two,  that  is  to  say,  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova,  Val- 
paraiso, native  Smyrna,  Russian  camel's  hair,  and  including  all  such  wools  of  like 
character,  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excepting  improved 
wools  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  not  including  any  wools  hereinbefore  mentioned. 
But  no  wool  shall  be  deemed  of  this  class  because  imported  from  the  places  named. 

Third.  l''rom  the  standard  samples  of  all  wools  and  hair,  which  are  now  or  may 
be  hereafter  deposited  in  the  principal  custom-houses  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  selected  under  his  direction 
the  standards  for  the  classitication  of  wools  under  this  act,  and  he  shall  have  the 
authority  to  renew  these  standards  and  to  make  such  additions  to  them  from  time  to 
time  as  may  be  required,  and  he  shall  cause  to  be  deposited  like  standards  in  other 
custom-houses  of  the  United  States  when  they  may  be  needed. 

Fourth.  Whenever  wools  of  class  two  shall  have  been  improved  by  the  admixture 
of  Merino,  or  English,  or  other  blood,  or  by  domestication,  or  breeding,  from  their 
original  native  character,  such  improved  wools  shall  be  classified  for  duty  as  class 
one,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Fifth.  The  duty  on  all  wools  and  hair  which  shall  be  imported,  washed  or  other- 
wise cleansed,  shall  be  twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  sub- 
jected if  imported  unwashed;  and  the  duty  on  all  wools  and  hair  which  shall  be 
imported  scoured  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if 
imported  unwashed. 

Sixth.  Unwashed  wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  shall  have  been  shorn  from  the 
sheep  without  any  cleansing — that  is,  in  their  natural  condition.  Washed  wools 
shall  be  considered  such  as  have  been  washed  with  cold  water  on  the  sheep's  back, 
and  Australasian  wools,  and  wools  of  similar  light  shrinkage  in  scouring,  having  any 
admixture  of  merino  blood,  as  shorn  from  the  sheep's  back  without  washing,  shall 
be  deemed  washed  wool.  Wool  washed  or  cleansed  in  any  other  manner  than  on  the 
sheep's  back,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  considered  as  scoured  wool. 

And  all  wools  having  less  than  twelve  per  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt,  or  other 
foreign  matter,  shall  be  deemed  scoured,  and  wools  having  any  admixture  of  Merino 
blood,  immediate  or  remote,  and  having  less  than  60  per  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt, 
or  other  foreign  matter,  shall  be  deemed  washed,  and  all  other  wools  having  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  grease,  yolk,  dirt,  or  other  foreign  matter,  shall  be  deemed  washed. 

Seventh.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  llama,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condi- 
tion, or  wliich  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 
ing the  duty,  or  which  has  been  skirted,  sorted,  or  otherwise  increased  in  value  by 
the  rejectiou  of  any  part  of  the  original  fleece  or  otherwise,  shall  be  twice  the  duty 
to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject. 

If  any  bale  or  package  of  wool  or  hair  specified  in  this  act  imported  as  of  any 
specified  class,  or  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be  dutiable  as  of  any  specified  class, 
shall  contain  any  wool  oi  hair  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  class  so 
specified,  the  whole  bale  or  package  shall  be  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty 
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chargeable  on  wool  or  hair  of  the  class  subject  to  such  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  if 
any  bale  or  package  be  claimed  by  the  impoiter  to  be  shocldy,  uiungo,  tlocks,  wool, 
hair,  or  other  material  of  any  class  specilied  in  this  act,  and  such  bale  contain  any 
admixture  of  any  one  or  more  of  said  materials,  or  of  any  other  material,  the  whole 
bale  or  package  shall  be  subject  to  duty  at  the  highest  rate  imposed  upon  any  article 
in  said  bale  or  package. 

Eighth.  The  duty  upon  all  wools  and  hair  of  the  first  class  shall  be  twelve  cents 
per  pound,  and  upon  all  wools  or  hair  of  the  second  class,  eight  cents  per  pound. 

Ninth.  Wools  and  hair  on  the  skin  shall  pay  the  same  rate  as  other  wools  and  hair, 
the  quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe,  but  the  quantity  shall  include  all,  without  reference  to  the 
length  of  the  staple. 

Tenth.  Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  llama,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals, 
in  the  form  of  roping,  roving,  or  tops,  and  all  wool  and  hair,  which  have  been 
advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or 
scoured  condition,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Eleventh.  On  noils,  shoddy,  mungo,  flocks,  and  rags  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  on  top  waste,  burr  waste,  slubbing  waste,  carded  waste,  roving  waste,  ring- 
waste,  yarn  waste,  garnetted  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool,  on  broken  tops  and  on  carbonized  wools,  and  on  clippings  and  other  pieces 
of  textile  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  the  duty  shall  be  30  cents  per 
pound. 

Twelfth.  On  cattle  and  calf  hair  or  other  animal  fibers  not  herein  nor  elsewhere 
specified  the  duty  shall  be  15  cents  per  pound. 

Thirteenth.  On  the  wool  and  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  and  other  like  animal  fibers 
the  duty  shall  be  50  cents  per  pound. 

Fourteenth.  There  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  sheep  and  lambs 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  rates  of  duty 
following:  On  mutton  sheep,  two  dollars  per  head;  on  stock  sheep  other  than  bucks 
and  on  lambs,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  head;  on  bucks,  including  lambs  for 
stock  sheep,  three  dollars  per  head. 

Fifteenth.  Any  animal  imported  specially  for  breeding  purposes  shall  be  admitted 
free:  Provided,  that  no  such  animal  shall  be  admitted  free  unless  pure  bred  of  a 
recognized  breed,  and  duly  registered  in  the  book  of  record,  established  for  that 
breed :  And  provided  further,  that  certificate  of  such  record  and  of  the  pedigree  of 
such  animal  shall  be  produced  and  submitted  to  the  customs  officer,  duly  authenti- 
cated by  the  proper  custodian  of  such  book  of  record,  together  with  the  affidavit  of 
the  owner,  agent,  or  importer  that  such  animal  is  the  identical  animal  described  in 
said  certificate  of  record  and  pedigree.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  required  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  provided,  also,  that  for  the  period  of  two  years  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  native  Mexican  ewes  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Sixteenth.  On  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  commencing  one  year  after  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June  following  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  duty  prescribed  in  this 
act  shall  be  annually  increased  one-half  cent  per  pound  for  four  years  on  unwashed 
wools  and  hair,  and  1  cent  on  washed,  and  1^  cents  on  scoured  wools  and  hair. 

Seventeenth.  There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  duties  on  Peruvian  cotton,  other- 
wise called  vegetable  wool,  15  cents  per  pound,  and  on  other  raw  cottons  2  cents  per 
pound. 

AS  TO  DUTIES   ON   COTTON. 

Tlie  following?  notice  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  certain  cotton  planters. 

PROTKCTION  FOR   COTTON — THE   SEA  ISLANDS   PLANTERS   NOW  WILLING   TO   STAND  BY 

M'KINLEY'S  DOCTRINE. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  7,  1897. 

The  people  of  the  sea  islands  cotton  district  of  Georgia  and  Florida  are  in  favor 
of  a  protective  taritf  which  will  keep  out  Egyptian  cotton.  In  return  for  this  favor 
they  stand  ready  to  be  congenial  with  the  full  policy  of  McKinley's  Administration. 

A  convention  of  tiie  sea  islands  cotton  planters  has  Ijeeu  called  to  meet  at  Black- 
shear,  on  February  11,  for  the  organization  of  the  Sea  Island  Cotton  Planters'  Union. 
Col.  A.  P.  Biantley,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  says: 

"If  a  duty  could  be  placed  upon  P^gyptian  cotton  it  would  have  the  efi"ect  of 
raising  the  ])rice  of  our  staple,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  a  duty  will  be  placed  on 
Egyptian  long  staple  cotton,  unless  the  growers  of  sea  islands  cotton  organize  and 
demand  such  a  law  at  the  hands  of  Congress. 
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"The  time  is  ripe  for  such  an  orgaDization,  because  the  growers  of  sea  islands 
cotton  everywhere  are  thoroughly  disheartened,  and  earnestly  desire  relief,  and  they 
should  band  themselves  together  in  an  organization  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests.  Although  we  raised  110,000  bales  last  year,  we  did  not  get  as  much  for  it 
as  we  did  for  75,000  bales  two  years  ago." 

The  Eleventh  Congressional  district,  represented  by  Henry  G.  Turner,  the  great 
opponent  of  protection,  is  embraced  in  the  territory  referred  to,  and  the  people  seem 
to  have  become  converted  thoroughly  to  the  new  idea,  and  all  the  newspapers  of  this 
part  of  the  State  are  advocating  it. 

There  is  a  full  discussion  of  a  tariff  on  cotnon  in  Senate  Document 
No.  17  of  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  December,  1895, 
and  in  Senate  Document  No.  17  of  the  second  session  of  the  Filty- 
Iburth  Congress,  December,  1896. 

WESTERN  WOOLGROWERS  WHO  ASK   FOR  8  CENTS  PER  POUND  WOOL 

TARIFF. 

the  answer  of  theodore  justice  to  their  request. 

Texas  Wool  Growers'  Association, 

San  Angela,  Tex.,  January  2S,  1S97. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  The  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sirs:  The  woolgrowers  of  Texas  will  be  satisfied  with  a  specific  duty  of  8 
cents  per  pound  on  wools  in  the  grease,  with  a  duty  on  washed,  scoured,  sorted,  and 
skirted  wool,  tops,  noils,  wastes,  shoddies,  and  all  other  forms  in  which  wools  or 
substitutes  of  w^ools  are  imported  equivalent  to  8  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed 
wools  shrinking  67  per  cent. 

We  only  ask  8  cents  per  pound  duty,  but  we  want  it  to  be  8  cents  all  the  way 
through  on  unwashed  wools  of  above-stated  shrinkage. 

W^e  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  importation  of  Mexican  ewes  free  of  duty,  and 
think  the  duty  on  all  kinds  of  sheep  should  be  $2  per  head. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  G.  BURBANK,  President. 
Geo.  Richardson,  Secretary. 

This,  of  course,  means  a  flat  duty  of  8  cents  per  unwashed  pound  on 
all  classes  of  wools,  carpet  wools  included.  It  carefully  fixes  a  basis 
of  shrinkage  of  67  per  cent.  This  would  require  a  duty  of  more  than  12 
cents  on  unwashed  Australian  merinos.  This  is  understood  to  be  from 
the  president  and  secretary  without  any  action  as  to  rate  of  duty  by 
the  woolgrowers'  association. 

The  j)roposed  duty  of  8  cents  on  wools  shrinking  67  per  cent  would 
be  equal  to  16  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  Down  wools  and  on 
so-called  carpet  wools  shrinking  only  30  per  cent  in  scouring.  These 
are  higher  rates  of  duty  than  asked  for  in  the  woolgrowers'  bill. 

LETTER    FROM    THEODORE    JUSTICE    ON    THE    SUBJECT    OF    A    DUTY   OF   8   CENTS   PER 

POUND  ON  WOOLS. 

Philadelphia,  February  6,  1897. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  yours  of  the  5th  instant,  in  which  you  say  that  the  men  west  of 
the  Missouri  River  are  entirely  willing  to  ta,ke  a  low  duty  on  wool.  You  are  mis- 
taken, however,  if  you  think  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  anything  that  does  not 
raise  their  price  8  cents  per  pound  above  the  present  price.  In  their  ignorance  they 
expect  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  to  raise  the  price  8  cents  per  pound  above  the 
free-trade  price,  which  it  will  not  do,  even  if  foreign  wools  remain  iu  Europe  at 
to-day's  value,  which  they  will  not.  The  Western  men  need  more  protection  than  the 
Ohio  men  or  Michigan  men  rather  than  less  protection,  because  the  freight  from  their 
shipping  points  to  the  Eastern  markets  is  from  four  to  eight  times  as  high  as  the 
freight  from  sections  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Then,  again,  they  get  lower  prices  for 
their  wool  than  i^arties  east  of  the  Mississippi,  so  that  it  is  against  them  both  ways. 
For  instance,  taking  Fine  XX  Ohio  unwashed,  upon  which  the  McKinley  duty  was 
11  cents,  the  Ohio  woolgrower  received  an  increase  in  the  price  of  9f  cents  (see 
printed  table  above)  under  the  McKinley  period  above  the  free-trade  price.  This 
9f  cents  was  the  amount  of  protection  which  the  Ohio  woolgrower  got  on  fine 
unwashed  wool  when  the  duty  was  11  cents.    The  same  kind  of  wool  from  Texas, 
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Oregon,  Utah,  aud  Montana  was  only  increased  in  price  8^  cents  over  the  free-trade 
price  by  the  McKinley  duty  of  11  cents,  which  you  will  see  in  the  table  at  the  top 
marked  thus  V,  which  was  less  protection  by  1^  cents  per  pound  for  the  Western 
woolgrowcr  than  for  the  Eastern.  So  much  for  the  difl'ereuce  in  wool  between  Ohio 
and  the  Territories  when  sold  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  marketed  by  the  producer. 

Thus  you  will  observe  that  the  Ohio  woolgrower  received  an  amount  of  net  pro- 
tection equal  to  9i  elevenths,  while  the  Western  man  received  only  8^  elevenths. 
Now,  if  you  propose  to  give  the  Western  man  8  cents,  it  will  only  increase  his  price, 
judging  by  the  McKinley  law,  8^  elevenths  of  8  cents,  which  is  6.18  18  18.  When 
the  foreign  price  falls  6  cents,  as  it  will  shortly  after  we  stop  importing,  the  W^est- 
ern  woolgrower  will  not  have  much  better  prices  than  he  is  getting  to-day,  and  he 
will  then  think  he  has  been  cheated  by  the  East.  This  is  not  the  way  to  make  a 
schedule  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  Besides,  when  the  Western  man  talks  8  cents 
on  unwashed  wool,  judging  by  Senator  Brown,  of  Utah,  they  expect  double  duty  on 
skirted  wool,  which  would  be  16  cents  on  skirted,  or  16  cents  less  5  per  cent,  equal  to 
15^  cents  on  unskirted.  Thus,  you  see,  when  you  come  to  understand  him,  he  does 
not  really  mean  only  8  cents  at  the  custom-house,  but  he  means  8  cents  increase  from 
the  free-trade  price.  Now,  if  you  will  examine  the  table  pasted  on  the  top  part  of 
this  letter,  you  will  find  that  the  McKinley  duty  of  11  cents  only  increased  the  price 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Avoolgrower  on  full-blood  merino  wool,  same  as  Ohio  XX,  8^ 
cents  above  the  free-trade  price.     It  took  a  duty  of  11  cents  to  raise  the  price  8i  cents. 

A  letter  just  received  from  the  president  of  one  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  woolgrowing 
associations  states  that  Senators  Jones,  of  Nevada;  Carter,  of  Montana;  Teller,  of 
Colorado,  and  Cannon,  of  Utah,  have  said  that  they  will  vote  for  a  tarilf  bill  that 
is  fair  and  just  to  Rocky  Mountain  woolgrower8,.and  will  not  permit  any  law  to  pass 
that  is  not  fair  to  Western  interests.  He  says  that  he  hopes  that  "Eastern  men  will 
be  able  to  see  that  any  selfish  advantage  will  not  be  permanent,  but  will  come  back 
to  trouble  them,  and  inevitably  lead  to  the  other  extreme." 

You  can  not  make  fish  of  some  woolgrowers  and  flesh  of  other  woolgrowers. 
Equal  and  exact  justice  must  be  done  to  all,  and  such  a  plan  as  you  inquire  about 
would  be  an  unjust  discrimination  against  the  class  wlio  now  have  over  70  per  cent 
of  our  flocks,*  and  who  have  the  greatest  interest  in  protection.  Their  flocks  have 
not  gone  to  the  butcher  in  the  Territories,  because  the  bankers  there  have  seized 
them  for  credit  and  are  carrying  them  for  self-protection  until  the  restoration  of 
wool  duties  will  enable  the  original  flock  owners  to  redeem  cash  advances  or  loans 
on  their  flocks.  If  conditions  had  been  the  same  as  they  were  east  of  the  Mississippi 
the  flocks  in  the  West  would  have  disappeared  as  they  have  done  in  the  East. 
Nothing  in  the  world  but  the  concentrated  capital  in  the  hands  of  banks,  which 
would  have  been  wiped  out  if  the  sheep  had  been  sold,  has  forced  this  capitalist 
class  to  carry  the  herdsman. 
Yours  truly, 

Theodore  Justice. 

Hon.  Chas.  H.  Gkosvenor, 

House  of  Bejjresentatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  table  is  appended  to  the  letter  of  Theodore  Justice: 

McKinley  law  v.  Wilson  law,  after  each  law  had  been  in  operation  two  years. 


Ohio  XX  washed 

Ohio  medium  washed 

Ohio  coarse  washed  (4-blood) 

Ohio  fine  un  washed 

Indiana  and  Missouri  fine  unwashed 

Indiana  and  Missouri  medium  uuwaslied  (i-blnod)... 

Indiana  and  Missouri  coarse  unwashed  (Jblood) 

Texas,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Montana  fine,  shrinkage 
under  70  per  cent 


B  o  ^ 

•a  n^ 
«  S  a 


VA 


Cents. 


29 
33 

32J 
21* 
19i 
25i 
24J 


n  o!  cj 
•911 


Gents. 


17 
19 
18i 

n| 

10 
14 
14i 

8J 


I-  o 

O   »  3     • 

o  i3  2  b 


Cents. 


Cents. 


*  Our  Ohio  ftirmers  must  go  to  the  Rockies  to  get  their  breeding  ewes  when  they 
again  go  into  the  business. 
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BESOLUTIONS  OF   THE  NATIONAL  WOOLaROWEIlS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  8,  1897. 
Resolved,  By  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  be  requested  to  incorporate  in  the  tariff 
hearings  the  argument  this  day  made  to  this  association  by  William 
Lawrence,  president  of  the  association,  in  favor  of  the  woolgrowers' 
tariff  bill. 

W.  G.  Markham,  Secretary. 

The  following  was  adopted  by  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion February  10,  1897,  on  motion  by  Hon.  Calvin  Cowgill,  of  Wabash, 
Ind.: 

Resolved,  That  this  association  asks,  as  the  lowest  duty  under  which  the  wool 
industry  can  possibly  be  made  fairly  remmieralive,  the  following  duties  on  wools, 
known  as  class  1  and  class  2  in  the  act  of  1890,  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  un- 
washed, double  duty  on  washed,  and  triple  duty  on  scoured,  and  8  cents  per  pound 
en  [unwashed]  wools  of  the  third  class  in  said  act,  with  a  duty  of  3  cents  per 
pound  additional  on  all  skirted  wools. 

This  was  adopted  by  a  vote  unanimous  except  only  one  dissenting— 
C.  M.  Hogg,  of  Ohio. 

It  is  proper  to  say  the  duties  asked  for  in  this  resolution  are  not  all 
the  woolgrowers  desire  and  believe  just  and  necessary.  But  after  an 
effort  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  in  favor  of  duties  substantially  as  found  in  the  wool- 
growers'  bill  which  failed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  duties  so  mod- 
erate as  to  secure  the  support  of  the  wool  manufacturers,  if  possible, 
the  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  as  giving  the  lowest  duties  to 
which  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  can  give  assent. 

Discussion  During  the  Conference  Between  the  Committee 
OF  THE  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and 
the  Committee  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Associa- 
tion, February  9, 10,  and  11, 1897. 

During  the  conference  Hon.  T.  B.  Catron,  Delegate  in  Congress  from 
New  Mexico,  said : 

The  tariff  on  third-class  wool  under  the  McKinley  bill  was  unjust  to  the  wool- 
growers  for  the  reason  that  it  gave  an  opportunity  for  fraud  and  improper  use  of 
wool  alleged  to  be  imported  for  carpets,  and  said  that  under  the  McKinley  bill  the 
amount  of  imports  of  third-class  wool  was  greater  than  under  the  preceding  law  by 
many  millions,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  tariff  under  the  McKinly  bill  was  abolished 
the  amount  of  imports  of  third-class  wool  fell  off  largely. 

Mr.  Perkins,  a  wool  manufacturer,  explained  that  the  large  increase  under  the 
McKinly  bill  of  third-class  wool  imports  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  a  large  amount 
of  skirted  wool  was  imported  under  that  act  which  caused  a  fall  in  prices,  and  they 
had  to  import  extra  amounts  of  third-class  wool  to  protect  themselves  against  cheap 
skirted  wool.     He  was  asked  if  any  skirted  avooIs  went  into  carpets,  and  said  no. 

Mr.  Catron  said : 

It  is  submitted  that  this  statement  of  Mr.  Perkins  furnishes  no  argument  why  the 
carpet  manufacturers  should  import  50,000,000  pounds  of  wool  a  year  more  than  their 
needs ;  that  it  must  have  gone  into  other  industries  and  thereby  excluded  American 
wools  pro  tanto.  Besides,  it  is  insisted  that  if  Mr.  Perkins  candidly  represented  the 
facts,  there  can  be  no  stronger  argument  why  extra  duty  should  be  placed  on  "skirted" 
wools.  He  positively  declared  that  the  large  importation  of  skirted  wools  of  light 
shrinkage  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  wools,  and  they  were  compelled  to  import 
largely  of  third-class  to  protect  themselves  against  cheap  skirted  wools,  although 
none  of  the  skirted  wools  went  into  carpets.  He  admitted  the  excess  of  importa- 
tions went  into  other  industries,  and  that  if  they  were  not  imported  the  same  would 
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be  supi)lied  by  American  ^voo]8.  Certainly  protection  of  an  adequate  kind  should 
be  granted  against  all  kinds  of  deception  and  subterfuge.  If  the  introduction  of 
skirted  wools  cheapened  all  wools  and  induced  the  iuiportatious  of  extra  amounts  of 
third-class  wools,  a  duty  which  would  stop  that  evil  ought  to  be  imposed — and  no 
cheap  wool  introduced  to  kill  one  class  of  industry  should  be  allowed  to  be  diverted 
to  other  uses. 

Hod.  J.  D.  Taylor,  of  Ohio,  said  on  another  occasion  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Association : 

I  have  no  wool  or  sheep  though  I  have  several  farms.  The  time  has  gone  by  for 
raising  sheep  with  profit  in  Ohio  if  the  prices  now  proposed  are  to  prevail.  I  fear 
that  the  Republican  party  is  about  to  make  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  its  his- 
tory. The  promise  of  the  St.  Louis  convention  and  the  pledges  of  the  men  who 
made  campaign  speeches  in  Ohio  saved  the  State  from  free  silver  and  Bryanism.  If 
the  woolgrowers  and  farmers  are  to  be  abandoned  and  their  chief  industry  denied 
a  fair  degree  of  protection  the  result  will  be  as  disastrous  to  the  party  as  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  wool  in  1883  and  the  failure  of  the  McKiuley  law  to  protect  the 
wool  industry  in  1890. 

The  Western  woolgrower  may  grow  wool  with  profit  at  a  low  tariff,  but  the 
calamity  which  has  befallen  the  corn  crop,  the  wheat  crop,  and  the  cattle  industry 
in  the  West  will  get  no  relief  from  the  duty  he  proposes.  For  twenty  years  the 
farmers  and  woolgrowers  in  Ohio  bought  their  wheat,  their  com,  and  their  cattle 
from  the  West,  but  now  their  hillsides  are  ploughed  and  planted  and  they  have 
ceased  to  make  these  purchases  from  the  A¥est. 

Wages  and  taxes  and  all  kinds  of  fixed  charges  are  higher  than  they  were  before 
the  war  and  wool  is  lower,  and  unless  unwashed  merino  wool  can  bring  25  or  30 
cents  a  pound  it  can  not  be  produced  with  profit  in  Ohio,  and  the  industry  will  lan- 
guish in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and  the  consequences  will  be  upon  the  party 
soon  to  be  in  power. 

The  percentage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  I  was  in  Congress  when  the 
great  tarift' debates  of  1883,  the  Morrison  bill,  the  Mills  bill,  and  the  McKinley  bill, 
took  place,  and  it  was  again  and  again  shown  by  the  Democrats  that  we  were  pro- 
posing a  duty  of  from  100  to  500  per  cent  ad  valoi'em,  and  the  answer  from  the  Repub- 
lican side  was  that  this  much  duty  vfSbS  necessary  to  protect  the  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  protection  is  to  be  considered,  we  have  proposed  the  minimum 
rates  which  will  give  prosperity  to  our  industry. 


jAPAi^ESE  competitio:n". 

JAPAN  A  PEOFITABLE  CUSTOMER  RATHEE,  THAN  A  DANGEROUS 
BUSINESS  COMPETITOR. 

(By  Mr.  Durham  W.  Stevens,  counsel  to  the  Japanese  legation.) 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  American  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants from  Ja])anese  competition  has  been  made  the  subject  of  repre- 
sentations to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  in  the  interests 
both  of  Japan  and  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged.  These  representations  may  have  been  made  in  good 
faith,  but  they  nevertheless  convey  a  false  and  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
industrial  situation  in  Japan.  The  evil  to  be  feared  from  them  is  that 
they  may  cause  action  to  be  taken  which  will  disturb  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Japan  and  injuriously  affect  trade 
that  from  small  beginnings  has  grown  to  important  proportions.  While, 
of  course,  such  action  is  not  probable,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  briefly 
reviewiug  some  of  the  statements  which  have  been  made  before  the 
committee  and  in  showing  that  the  fear  of  Japan  as  a  competitor  in  the 
American  market  is  really  groundless. 

One  gentleman  who  appeared  before  the  committee  stated  that  Japan 
is  either  now  or  will  soon  become  a  formidable  competitor  with  the 
United  States  in  the  manufacture  and  export  to  this  country  of  a  num- 
ber of  articles  which  he  specified.    The  value  to  be  attached  to  his 
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statement  may  perhaps  best  be  shown  by  reviewing  his  list  seriatim, 
and  noting  at  the  same  time  the  facts  shown  by  official  records  concern- 
ing the  export  to  the  United  States,  and  the  manufacture  in  Japan,  of 
the  articles  in  question.    The  list  is  as  follows : 

Brushes. — The  value  of  the  export  of  this  article  to  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1896  (the  period  hereafter 
referred  to  in  this  statement),  was  $59,369.  Most  of  the  brushes  were 
toothbrushes.  All  were  of  the  cheapest  kind,  made  by  hand,  and  not 
competing  in  any  way  with  the  finer  domestic  or  foreign  article. 

Clocks,  and  Parts  of. — Value  of  export,  $10. 

Watches,  and  Parts  of. — Value  of  export,  $40. 

Clocks  and  watches  are  not  manufactured  in  Japan.  The  only  watch 
manufactory  ever  established  has  proved  a  failure.  The  Japanese 
market  is  supplied  almost  exclusively  by  the  Swiss  and  American 
machine-made  watch.  A  good  reliable  silver  watch  can  be  bought  for 
from  $5  to  $12.  There  are  many  even  cheaper  foreign  watches  on  the 
market,  and  the  consensus  of  expert  opinion  is  that  the  Japanese  man- 
ufacturer can  not  successfully  compete  in  the  manufacture  of  these  or 
of  the  finer  qualities. 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  etc. — The  only  export  of  especial  consequence 
from  Japan  to  the  United  States  under  this  category  is  camphor.  This 
comes  both  in  the  crude  and  in  the  refined  state.  During  the  fiscal 
year  under  review  the  import  of  Japanese  refined  camphor  was  very 
small.  The  total  amount  is  not  given  separately  in  the  tables  for  the 
year,  but  was  probably  included  under  the  head  of  dutiable  chemicals 
and  drugs,  valued  at  a  total  of  $77,566.  The  value  of  crude  camphor 
imported  from  Japan  was  $87,975;  the  total  import  from  all  sources 
was  $945,629.  Inasmuch  as  the  great  bulk  of  this  camphor  doubtless 
comes,  as  was  stated  to  the  committee,  from  Japan  and  Formosa,  it  is 
evident  that  the  import  of  refined  camphor  is  comparatively  trifling. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  Japan,  that  it 
pays  the  Japanese  producer  better  to  send  the  crude  article  to  Europe 
and  America  than  to  export  it  in  the  refined  form.  The  latter  does  not 
meet  with  as  ready  sale  as  the  American  article,  and  whatever  may  be 
said  about  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  Japan,  camphor  refining  in  that 
country  has  not  shown  in  recent  years  any  such  growth  and  progress 
as  would  justify  the  imposition  of  increased  tariff  rates. 

Coi  TON,  Manufactures  of. — The  total  importation  of  Japanese  cot- 
tons to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $92,746.  The  principal  item  was 
chijimi,  a  species  of  crinkled  cotton  cloth  made  by  old-fashioned  meth- 
ods and  used  for  summer  dress  material,  and  not  manufactured  in  this 
country.  There  were  no  calicoes,  no  threads  or  yarns,  and  no  other 
kinds  of  cotton  goods  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  said  to  compete 
with  the  American  product.  This  is  an  important  fact,  not  only  in  view 
of  what  has  been  said  before  the  committee  but  also  because  the  cot- 
ton manufactures  of  Japan  are  the  branch  of  industry  in  which  the 
greatest  industrial  progress  ever  witnessed  in  the  Empire  has  been 
accomplished.  In  fact,  it  is  the  marvelous  growth  of  this  industry 
which  has  drawn  so  much  attention  to  the  position  of  Japan  as  a  com- 
petitor in  the  world's  markets,  and  which  has  led  to  the  wild  stories 
about  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  such  competition.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  this  industry  flourishes  in  Japan  will  be  alluded 
to  later  on.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  in  this  place  that  notwithstanding 
its  great  development  it  does  not  seem  to  seriously  threaten  American 
manufactures — that  is,  if  we  can  judge  from  practical  results. 
T  H 139 
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Bicycles. — The  only  bicycles  manufactured  in  Japau  are  inferior  in 
every  way,  and  not  a  single  one,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  was  ever 
exi)orted  to  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  large  numbers  of 
American  and  European  wheels  are  annually  imported  into  Japan. 

Silk,  Manufactitres  of. — The  total  value  of  the  import  of  these 
manufactures  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  $2,750,000.  The  two 
principal  items  were  habutaye  and  handkerchiefs.  The  habutaye 
exported  from  Japan  to  this  country  is  a  variety  of  dress  goods  the 
manufacture  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Japan.  It  does 
not  come  into  competition  with  any  American  product,  at  least  with 
any  of  the  stai»le  vaiieties  of  silk  manufactured  in  this  country.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  silk  handkerchiefs,  the  manufacture  of  which,  at 
least  of  the  cheaper  kinds,  is  distinctly  Jap.anese.  Both  of  these  arti- 
cles are  already  subjected  to  a  high  rate  of  duty  on  importation  into 
the  United  States. 

Carpets,  Wool. — The  total  import  from  Japan  was  valued  at  $4,400. 
Japan  imports  all  the  wool  used  in  manufactures,  and  although  woolen 
mills  were  started  twenty  years  ago  the  output  has  never  been  large. 

Other  kinds  of  rugs  and  druggets  manufactured  in  Japan  are  of  hemp 
and  cotton.  The  import  of  these  into  the  United  States  has  never  been 
large,  and  can  not  be  said  to  compete  with  the  doujestic  article  in  which 
wool  is  the  principal  constituent. 

Soap,  all  kinds. — The  amount  imported  was  valued  at  $5. 

Matches. — The  manufacture  of  matches  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  firmly  established  industries  in  Japan.  Large  quantities  are 
exported  to  Asiatic  countries  and  some  to  Europe.  The  total  export  to 
the  United  States  was  $2,581.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
is  not  nuich  danger  to  American  industry  from  this  source. 

Mattings. — The  value  of  the  import  was  $1,989,340.  Since  this  is 
not  an  American  manufacture  it  is  diiScult  to  discover  where  the  danger 
of  Japanese  competition  is  to  be  found. 

Leather,  and  Manufactures  of. — The  total  value  of  the  import 
was  less  than  $2,000.  All  leather  used  in  manufactures  has  to  be 
imported  into  Japan — the  great  bulk  from  the  United  States.  There  are 
no  large  manufactories  in  Japan,  and  labor  is  performed  almost  exclu- 
sively by  hand.  The  output  is  not  equal  to  the  domestic  demand,  and 
the  product  in  Japan  is  no  cheaper  than  the  domestic  product  in  the 
United  States.  This  apjilies  especially  to  shoes,  trunks,  handbags, 
and  other  articles  made  of  leather,  none  of  which  has  ever  figured  as  a 
considerable  article  of  export,  although  all  of  them  have  been  manu- 
factured for  many  years  past. 

Cutlery  and  Surgical  Instruments. — The  manufacture  of  these 
articles  is  extremely  limited  in  Japan,  and  there  is  practically  no 
export  to  foreign  countries. 

Steel  Vessels.— There  is  no  export  of  vessels  from  Japan.  The 
Government  has  built  a  few  small  vessels,  but  both  public  and  private 
vessels  are,  as  a  rule,  purchased  abroad.  The  Japanese  Government 
has  recently  placed  large  orders  for  men-of-war  in  foreign  countries, 
among  the  rest  orders  for  two  cruisers  in  this  country. 

Bronze. — The  exi)orts  of  bronze  from  Japan  are,  as  a  rule,  art 
products,  and  can  not  be  said  to  figure  in  commercial  competition  with 
any  American  product. 

Glass  Beads. — A  glass  manufactory  was  established  in  Japan  fif- 
teen years  ago,  but  the  output  has  never  been  large;  nor  have  beads 
ever  been  an  important  article  of  manufacture  or  of  export. 
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The  above  comprises  the  principal  articles  enumerated  to  the  com- 
mittee as  pioducts  of  domestic  industry  endangered  by  Japanese  compe- 
tition. The  statement  of  the  amount  of  their  import  into  the  United 
States  in  the  past  is  jn^oof  of  the  fact  that  the  danger  had  not  then  at 
least  reached  an  acute  stage;  and  it  needs  only  some  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  Japan  to  demonstrate  that  the  danger  will  not 
be  any  more  formidable  in  the  luture  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

It  is  argued  that  Japan  must  be  specially  guarded  against  as  a  com- 
petitor in  the  industrial  field  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  cheai) 
labor  and  other  advantages  which  she  possesses.  This  argument  is 
based  upon  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  condition  of  ali'airs  in  that 
country.  It  is  true  that  Japan  lias  made  great  strides  within  the  past 
two  decades  in  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  but  this 
progress  has  not  entailed  any  consequences  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  countries  with  which  her  relations  are  closest,  among  which  the 
United  States  ranks  very  high.  On  the  contrary,  her  prosperity  has 
benefited  those  countries,  because  the  needs  of  the  people  have  k^pt 
pace  with  their  increased  wealth.  This  is,  perhaps,  best  shown  by  the 
growth  of  Japan's  commerce  within  the  past  twenty-eight  years.  In 
18G7  the  total  exports  were  valued  at  15,553,472  yen ;  imi)orts,  10,693,071 
yen.  In  1895  the  exijorts  amounted  to  133,516,985  yen;  the  imports 
to  129,260,578  yen.  Throughout  the  twenty  eight  years  comparative 
equality  has  been  maintained  between  exports  and  imports,  the  excess, 
on  the  whole,  having  been  in  favor  of  the  latter.  And  during  the 
whole  period,  also,  the  bulk  of  the  exports  has  been  composed  of 
the  natural  ])roducts  of  the  country,  principally  raw  silk,  tea,  rice, 
and  tobacco.  Manufactured  goods,  except  manufactures  indigenous  to 
the  country,  have  occupied  a  place  of  minor  importance.  That  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  three  fourths  of  the 
exports  to  which  are  raw  silk  and  tea. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  present  industrial  condition  of  Japan  to  indi- 
cate that  the  same  state  of  things  will  not  continue.  The  adaptability 
her  people  have  shown  for  acquiring  proficiency  in  new  manufactures 
contains  no  menace  to  the  labor  or  to  the  industries  of  foreign  countries. 
Their  most  healthy  progress  has  been,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to 
be,  upon  old  lines  within  the  limits  of  natural  and  inherited  capacity. 

The  advance  made  by  the  Japanese  cotton-spinning  and  weaving- 
industries  within  the  past  few  years  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  these  statements.  The  Japanese  use  large  quantities  of  cot- 
ton, and  cotton  threads;  yarns  and  goods  have  always  been  among  the 
most  important  imports.  The  country  would  therefore  seem  to  be  an 
excellent  field  for  the  establishment  of  the  cotton  industry.  And  such 
it  has  i)roved  to  be,  but  none  of  the  evil  consequences  predicted  by 
some  foreign  alarmists  have  followed.  The  British  cotton  import  to 
Japan  is  as  valuable  as  ever,  dilieriug  in  quality  but  not  in  quantity. 
The  Japanese  mills  j)roduce  the  coarser  varieties  of  threads  and  cloths, 
but  the  import  of  the  finer  qualities  is  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
explanation  is  very  simple.  With  the  increase  of  manufactures  has 
coine  increase  of  wealth,  and  with  that  increased  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  The  mills  of  Japan  can  not  supply  this  demand,  and 
great  as  the  progress  of  the  industry  has  been,  it  still  falls  far  short  of 
domestic  requirements.  At  the  same  time  difficulties  regarding  labor 
have  arisen.  There  is  to  day  a  dearth  of  skilled  labor  and  wages  have 
nearly  doubled  within  the  ]>ast  five  years.  The  scale  of  wages  is  still 
low  as  compared  with  the  standard  in  the  United  States,  but  so  also  is 
its  effectiveness. 
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This  questiou  of  the  low  wages  earned  by  skilled  labor  in  Japan  is 
one  upon  which  great  stress  is  laid  by  those  who  allege  that  Japanese 
competition  is  to  be  dreaded.  If  the  labor  of  Japan  were  as  effective 
as  that  of  the  United  States,  and  if  with  abundance  of  cheai)  skilled 
labor  Japan  possessed  other  industrial  advantages  equal  to  those  of 
the  United  States,  a  legitimate  comparison  might  be  made.  But  neither 
of  these  hypotheses  is  correct. 

In  the  first  place  Japan  does  not  possess  abundance  of  skilled  labor 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  expression  is  used  in  this  country.  It  is 
true  that  the  Japanese  artisan  is  intelligent  and  skillful,  but  he  is  not 
accustomed  to  modern  machinery.  The  best  work  of  Japan  is  hand 
work;  the  Japanese  products  most  admired  and  most  readily  sold  in 
foreign  countries  are  made  by  hand,  or  by  machinery  of  a  primitive 
descrijition.  Whenever  such  things  can  be  made  abroad  by  modern 
methods  the  result  generally  is  that  the  Japanese  article  is  driven  out 
of  the  foreign  market.  This  has  proved  true  of  things  in  the  production 
of  which  the  Japanese  excel,  such  as  lacquer,  bronzes,  and  porcelain. 
Cheap  imitations  of  these  have  been  manufactured  and  sold  in  foreign 
countries  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  genuine  products. 

That  the  supply  even  of  such  skilled  labor  as  Japan  possesses  is  lim- 
ited is  shown  by  the  recent  experience  of  the  cotton  spinners  and  weavers. 
As  late  as  last  December  it  was  stated  that  scarcity  of  labor  was  caus- 
ing much  anxiety  in  those  industries.  Wages  had  risen  more  than  100 
per  cent,  but  it  was  still  very  difticult  to  obtain  sufficient  labor.  On 
this  account  many  looms  and  spindles  are  now  idle.  This,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  the  case  as  regards  an  industry  wherein  labor  only  ordi- 
narily skillful  is  required.  Supposing  that  other  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  introduced  in  Japan,  it  logically  follows  that  many  years  must 
elapse  before  the  Japanese  can  even  supply  the  home  demand.  The 
change  from  hand  to  machine  labor,  from  the  shop  to  the  factory  system, 
and  the  difficulties  created  by  organized  labor,  which  are  already  felt 
in  Japan,  involve  problems  which  must  be  successfully  settled  before 
the  country  can  become  an  important  competitor  in  foreign  markets. 
Wages  must  necessarily  increase  in  the  future  as  they  have  increased  in 
the  past.  It  was  stated  to  the  committee  that  no  skilled  mechanic  in 
Japan  received  more  than  25  cents  per  day.  A  report  recently  made  to 
the  State  Department  by  the  United  States  consul  at  Uiogo  and  Osaka 
shows  that  more  than  twice  those  wages  are  paid  in  a  number  of  trades. 
It  is  also  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Yokohama  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (a  body  composed  of  foreign  merchants)  that  within  the  past 
few  years  the  cost  of  living  in  Japan  had  increased  from  25  to  30  per 
cent,  and  that  during  1895-06  wages  almost  doubled. 

The  necessity  of  importing  raw  materials  for  staple  products  presents 
another  difficulty  to  the  Japanese  manufacturer.  All  the  row  cotton 
used  is  brought  from  the  United  States,  India,  and  China.  Large 
bodies  of  iron  ore  have  not  been  discovered  as  yet  in  Japan.  If  iron 
and  steel  are  ever  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  the  raw  material  will 
probably  have  to  be  imported.  Wool  also  must  be  imported,  as  none 
is  produced  in  Japan. 

Experience  in  estimating  the  real  requirements  of  Western  markets 
is  another  qufdity  which  the  Japanese  manufacturer  must  acquire 
before  he  can  hope  to  successfully  compete  in  those  markets.  On  this 
point  a  distinguished  foreign  expert  recently  spoke  as  follows : 

It  has  been  proved  that  even  in  the  !case  of  an  essentially  Japanese  specialty  the 
shrewd,  experienced  European  can  more  than  hold  his  own.  I  allude  to  lacquer. 
The  Japanese  stand  easily  at  the  head  of  all  nations  in  the  quality  of  their  lacquer. 
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There,  if  anywhere,  thej'  should  be  able  to  defy  rivalry.  Yet,  what  are  the  facts? 
Japanese  lacquer  experts,  in  their  attempts  to  capture  the  New  York  market,  have 
had  their  thunder  stolen  by  Germans,  who  gauge  the  taste  of  Americans  with  much 
greater  accuracy,  and  produce  lacquers  better  appreciated  and  cheaper  than  those 
of  the  Japanese  themselves.  Not  tine  lacquer,  indeed,  nor  anything  like  as  fine,  but 
better  suited  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  its  manufacturers.  Another  case  in  point 
is  the  work  of  the  silversmith.  As  chisellers  of  metals  the  Japanese  have  no  peers. 
Their  skill  in  that  line  ought  to  open  a  wide  and  profitable  field  in  Europe  and 
America.  But  it  does  not.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  fancy  articles,  objects  of 
art  rather  than  of  utility,  they  sell  nothing  abroad.  They  have  not  yet  found  the 
range  of  occidental  taste,  and,  judging  from  past  experience,  it  seems  likely  that 
they  will  continue  to  waste  their  strength  for  a  long  time  upon  unfruitful  essays. 
It  would  seem,  in  short,  that  intercourse  and  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  East 
and  West  must  become  much  closer  and  less  superficial  before  Japanese  manufactur- 
ers can  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the  Occident  sufficiently  to  become 
formidable  competitors.  Seeing  that  they  can  not  yet  supply  their  own  wants, 
surely  it  is  premature  to  expect  that  they  are  on  the  eve  of  supplying  everybody 
else's.  That  they  may  look  forward  to  a  great  manufacturing  future  I  do  not  doubt, 
but  it  is  still  many  years  distant,  speaking,  at  least,  from  the  standard  of  Western 
greatness. 

This  judgment  applies  with  especial  force  to  some  of  the  testimony 
regarding  Japan  which  has  been  given  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Because  in  isolated  cases  Japanese  skill  and  ingenuity  have 
produced  passable  imitations  of  American  manufactures,  it  does  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  the  latter  are  threatened  with  serious,  much 
less  dangerous,  competition.  Great  American  manufacturing  concerns, 
the  ripe  products  of  experience,  skill,  and  liberal  expenditure,  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  comparatively  small  body  of  Japanese  artisans, 
trained  in  antiquated  methods  and  working  under  a  system  which 
must  be  totally  changed  before  the  results  of  their  labors  can  become 
even  an  appreciable  competitive  factor.  Japan  must  pass  through  the 
same  educational  process  as  every  other  manufacturing  country  before 
she  becomes  a  formidable  rival  to  the  United  States.  To  allege  that 
she  is  such  a  rival  now,  or  likely  to  become  so  in  the  immediate  future, 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  facts.  It  serves  no  good  purpose,  there- 
fore, to  claim  that  she  must  be  specially  guarded  against,  for  such  a 
claim,  if  practically  applied,  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  those  of  Japan. 

Note  from  Bradstreet's  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers held  at  Philadelphia  during  the  week  ended  January  30,  1897,  it  was  stated 
that  the  matter  of  possible  Japanese  competition  with  the  United  States  was  made 
the  subject  of  special  inqniry  by  a  commissioner  of  the  association  (Mr.  Robert 
P.  Porter).  The  commissioner's  conclusions  appear  to  be  that  the  relation  Japan 
bears  to  the  United  States  is  that  of  a  profitable  customer,  rather  than  of  a  dangerous 
competitor. 


MIKEBAL  STJBSTAIN'CES. 

STATISTICS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS  OF  THE  MORE  IMPOR- 
TANT MINERAL  SUBSTANCES  DURING  1893,  1894,  AND  1895. 
(CALENDAR  YEARS  WHEN  NOT  OTHERWISE  STATED.) 

(Prepared  by  Charles  D.  Walcott,  of  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 

The  accompanying  statement  presents  in  detail  the  statistics  of  pro- 
duction and  imports  of  the  important  mineral  substances  during  1893, 
1894,  and  1895,  with  a  statement  of  the  schedules  governing  imported 
material  under  the  tariff  acts  of  1890  and  1894. 

It  shows,  in  the  iirst  place,  that,  compared  with  domestic  production, 
the  imports  of  iron  ores  are  always  insignificant,  still  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  law  is  shown  in  a  decrease  in  imports  during  1894  to  167,307  long 
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tons  from  526,951  in  1893,  and  an  increase  in  1895  to  524,153  long  tons. 
The  same  comparative  .statement  may  be  made  of  pig  iron — that  the 
imports  in  1893  amounted  to  54,394  long  tons,  declining  to  15,582  long 
tons  in  1894,  and  increasing  again  to  53,232  long  tons  in  1895. 

The  imports  of  steel  ingots  decreased  from  32,780  long  tons  in  1893 
to  9,494  long  tons  in  1894,  and  increased  to  26,255  long  tons  in  1895. 
The  imports  of  steel  rails  are  too  unimportant  to  discuss. 

Iron  and  steel  bands  used  for  cotton  ties  were  imported  to  the  amount 
of  454  tons  in  1893,  and  were  only  5  tons  in  1894,  but  amounted  in  1895, 
when  these  materials  were  put  on  the  free  list,  to  3,485  long  tons.  The 
total  value  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  exclusive  of  tin  plate, 
declined  about  $4,500,000,  or  35  per  cent,  in  1894  from  1893,  and 
increased  about  $5,500,000  in  1895  from  1894. 

The  value  of  copper  imports  under  the  McKinley  law  were,  in  1893 
and  1894,  respectively,  $89,149  and  $66,699.  In  1895  they  had  increased 
to  $851,828. 

The  imports  of  lead  in  1893  had  a  value  of  $1,136,701,  and  in  1894  of 
$]  ,336,082.  In  1895  it  was  more  than  double  that  in  either  of  the  years 
just  mentioned,  amounting  to  $2,745,738.  In  1893  the  imports  of  pig 
lead  amounted  to  1,980  short  tons,  valued  at  $119,891.  In  the  first  half 
of  1894,  under  the  McKinley  law,  imports  of  pig  lead  were  1,040  short 
tons,  worth  $41,617.  During  the  last  half  of  1894,  under  Wilson  tariff, 
the  imports  were  18,544  tons,  valued  at  $372,486,  while  in  1895  there 
were  52,276  short  tons,  valued  at  $1,045,510. 

An  interesting  exhibition  is  shown  in  regard  to  the  exports  of  zinc, 
which  in  1892  amounted  to  over  $875,000,  and  in  1893  to  nearly  $640,000. 
In  1894  they  were  less  than  $250,000,  and  in  1895  barely  exceeded 
$200,000.  The  imports  of  zinc  oxide  (dry)  amounted  in  1893  to  3,900,749 
pounds,  and  in  1894  to  3,371,292  pounds.  In  1895  they  increased  to 
4,546,049  pounds. 

The  imports  of  antimony  amounted,  in  1893  and  1894,  to  about3,000,000 
pounds  each  year,  under  an  import  duty  of  three- fourths  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  and  in  1895,  on  the  fiee  list,  to  4,108,511  pounds. 

The  imports  of  building  stone  under  the  Wilson  bill  in  1895  were 
about  the  same  as  in  1894.  The  imports  of  soapstone  were  five  times 
as  much  in  1895  as  in  1894  and  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  they 
were  in  1893. 

Earthenware,  under  the  McKinley  tariff,  shows  the  value  of  the 
imports  to  have  been  $8,375,896  in  1893  and  $7,180,343  in  1894.  The 
increase  in  1895,  under  the  Wilson  tariff',  was  over  $3,000,000,  amounting 
to  $10,390,593.  Portland  cement  imports  increased  about  15  per  cent 
in  1895. 

By  the  removal  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  on  imported  salt,  salt  of 
domestic  production  was  practically  debarred  from  Atlantic  Coast  points. 
The  average  price  obtained  by  producers  per  barrel  in  1895  was  less 
than  35  cents  per  barrel  of  280  pounds.  The  amount  of  import  duty 
under  the  McKinley  tariff  on  this  amount  of  salt  would  have  been  21.6 
cents,  which  enabled  producers  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  to 
compete  with  imported  salt  at  the  seaboard,  which  is  impossible  with 
salt  on  the  free  list.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  value  of  salt  imports  did 
not  very  largely  increase  in  1895,  but  the  domestic  production  during 
1895  was  about  700,000  barrels  in  excess  of  that  in  1894,  with  a  decrease 
in  value  of  something  over  $300,000. 

The  imports  of  white  lead  increased  from  666,490  pounds  in  1893  to 
796,480  pounds  in  1894,  and  to  1,897,892  pounds  in  1895.  The  imports 
of  red  lead  were  about  double  in  1895  what  they  were  in  the  two  pre- 
vious years. 
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BORAX,  OR  BORATE  OF  SODA. 

According  to  the  McKinley  tariff  the  duty  on  crude  borax,  or  borate 
of  soda,  or  borate  of  lime,  was  3  cents  per  pound ;  refined  borax,  5  cents 
per  pound ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  1  cent  per  pound.  From  1891  to  1894 
the  domestic  production  of  borax  was  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

1891 13,380,000 

1892 12,538,196 

1893 8,669,000 

1894 11,  540,  099 

In  each  of  these  years  the  average  value  at  San  Francisco  was  about 
7^  cents  per  pound.  In  1895  the  rate  of  dutj'-  under  the  Wilson  tariff 
was:  Borax,  2  cents  per  pound;  borate  of  lime,  1^  cents  per  pound; 
refined  borax,  2  cents  per  pound;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  one-half  of  1 
cent  per  pound.  The  production  of  borax  in  1895  was  11,918,000 
pounds,  the  price  declining  from  7^  cents  in  1894  (and  previous  years) 
to  5  cents,  a  loss  of  33^  per  cent. 

The  imports  of  borax  were  as  follows,  during  fiscal  years : 


Tear. 

Crude. 

Refined. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1893 

543,  067 
441, 0G6 

$13,  659 
11.427 

11,  230 

1, 812 

612, 720 

$1, 327 

1894            

225 

1895 

437, 408         18.  349 

26,429 

The  domestic  production  of  natural  carbonate  of  soda  was:  In  1893, 
3,100  tons,  one-fifth  soda  ash  and  crystal  carbonate;  1891,  1,530  tons^ 
1895,  1,900  tons. 

Imports  of  Mcarionate  of  soda. 


Tear. 


Duty  per 
pound. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Cent. 


1893 
1894 
1895 


1, 193, 380 

984, 176 
7, 822, 767 


$19, 736 

17,  664 

109, 837 


Imports  of  sal  soda  or  soda  crystals. 


Tear. 


Duty  per 
pound. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Cent. 


1893 
1894 
1895 


27, 777, 488 
17,74-J,813 
29,  088, 079 


$238.  923 
12G,  750 
165,  699 


IRON  ORES. 
[McKinley  tariff,  import  duty. 75  cents  per  ton.] 


Tear. 

Production. 

Average 

price 
per  ton. 

Imports. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

1892     

16,  296,  666 
11,  587,  629 
11,  879,  679 

$33, 204,  896 
19,  265,  973 
13,  577,  325 

$2. 04 
1.66 
1.14 

806,  585 
526,  951 
167,  307 

$1,795,644 

1893    

906,  087 

1894                               

267,  241 

[Wilson  tariff  (in  effect  August  1,  1894),  duty  40  cents  per  ton.] 


15, 957, 614       $18, 219,  ( 


$1. 14  524, 153         $786, 207 
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PIG   IRON. 

[McKinlej'  tariflf.] 

Iron  in  pigs,  irou  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  ferro-nianganese,  ferro-silicon,  wrought 
and  cast  scrap  irou,  and  scrap  steel,  three-tenths  of  one  cent  par  pound ;  but  nothing 
shall  be  deemed  scrap  irou  or  scrap  steel  except  waste  or  refuse  iron  or  steel  fit  only 
to  beremanufuctured. 


Tear. 

Prodnction. 

Imports. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

1891 

8, 279,  870 
9, 157, 000 
7, 124,  502 
6,  657,  388 

$128,  337,  985 
131,161,039 
84,  810,  426 
65,  007, 247 

67, 179 
70, 125 
54, 394 
15,582 

1802 

1893 

1894 

$407, 638 

["Wilson  tariff.] 

Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  ferromanganese,  ferrosilicon,  wrought 
and  cast  scrap  iron,  and  scrap  steel,  four  dollars  per  ton;  but  nothing  shall  be 
deemed  scrap  iron  or  scrap  steel  except  waste  or  refuse  iron  or  steel  fit  only  to 
be  remanufactured. 


Tear. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

1895 

9, 446,  308 

$105, 198,  550 

53, 232 

$1, 337,  978 

6TEEL  INGOTS. 


[McKinley  tariff.] 


Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs,  by  whatever  process  made ;  die  blocks 
or  blanks;  billets  and  bars  aud  tapered  or  beveled  bars;  steamer,  crank,  and  other 
shafts;  shafting;  wrist  or  crank  pins;  connecting  rods  and  piston  rods;  pressed, 
sheared,  or  hammer  molds  or  swaged  steel;  gun-barrel  molds  not  in  bars,  alloys  used 
as  substitutes  for  steel  tools;  all  descriptions  aud  shapes  of  dry  sand,  loam,  or  iron- 
molded  steel  castiugs ;  sheets  and  plates  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act ;  and 
steel  in  all  forms  and  shapes  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act;  all  of  the  above 
valued  at  one  cent  per  pound  or  less,  four-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above 
one  cent  and  not  above  one  and  four-tenths  cents  per  pound,  five-tenths  of  one  cent 
per  pound;  valued  above  one  and  four-tenths  cents  aud  not  above  one  and  eight- 
tenths  cents  per  pound,  eighth-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  one  and 
eight  tenths  cents  and  not  above  two  and  two-tenths  cents  per  pound,  nine-tenths 
of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  two  and  two-tenths  cents  and  not  above  three 
cents  per  pound,  one  and  two-tenths  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  three  cents  aud 
not  above  four  cents  per  pound,  one  and  sixth-tenths  cents  per  pound;  valued  above 
four  cents  and  not  above  seven  cents  per  pound,  two  cents  per  pound;  valued  above 
seven  cents  and  not  above  ten  cents  per  pound,  two  and  eight-tenths  cents  per  pound ; 
valued  above  ten  cents  aud  not  .above  thirteen  cents  per  pound,  three  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  thirteen  cents  and  not  above  sixteen  cents  per 
pound,  four  and  two-tenths  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  sixteen  cents  per  pound, 
seven  cents  per  pound. 


Tear. 

Production 

Imports. 

(long  tons). 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Fiscal  year : 

1891 

3,  904,  240 

4,  927,  581 
4,  010,  995 

4,412,032 

33,  917 

30,  788 
32,  780 

9,494 

$1,  672, 1C8 

1892 

1,  662,  028 

1893 

1,604,018 

Calendar  year: 

189i         ..                 

809, 184 
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[■Wilson  tariff.] 

Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs,  by  whatever  process  made;  die 
blocks  or  blanks;  billets  and  bars  and  tapered  or  beveled  bars;  steamer,  crank,  and 
other  shafts;  shafting;  wrist  or  crank  pins;  connectingrodsand  piston  rods;  pressed, 
sheared,  or  stamped  shapes;  saw  plates,  wholly  or  partially  luauufactured;  hammer 
molds  or  swaged  steel;  gnn-barrel  molds  not  in  bars;  alloys  used  as  substitutes  for 
steel  in  the  manufacture  of  tools;  all  descriptions  and  shapes  of  dry  sand,  loam,  or 
iron-molded  steel  castings;  sheets  and  jdates  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this  act; 
and  steel  in  all  forms  and  shapes  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act,  all  of  the 
above  valued  at  one  cent  per  pound  or  less,  three-tenths  of  one  cent  per  poimd ; 
valued  above  one  cent  and  not  above  one  and  four-tenths  cents  per  pound,  four- 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  one  and  four-tenths  cents  and  not  above 
one  and  eight-tenths  cents  per  pound,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued 
above  one  and  eight-tenths  cents  and  not  above  two  and  two-tenths  cents  per  pound, 
seven-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  two  and  two-tenths  cents  and  not 
above  three  cents  per  pound,  nine-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  three 
cents  per  pound  and  not  above  four  cents  per  pound,  one  and  two  tenths  cents  per 
pound ;  valued  above  four  cents  and  not  above  seven  cents  per  pound,  one  and  three- 
tenths  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  seven  cents  and  not  above  ten  cents  per  pound, 
one  and  nine-tenths  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  ten  cents  and  not  above  thirteen 
cents  per  pound,  two  and  four-tenths  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  thirteen  cents 
and  not  above  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  two  and  eight-tenths  cents  per  pound ;  valued 
above  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  four  and  seven-tenths  cents  per  pound. 


Calend.ar  year. 

Production 
(long  tons.) 

Imports. 

Long  tone.       Value. 

1895 

6,114,824 

26,  255       $1,  610,  889 

IRON   AND   STKEL  RAILS. 
[McKinley  tariff,  $13.44  per  ton.] 


Production 
(long  tons). 


Imports. 


Long  tons.       Value 


Fiscal  year: 
1893 

Calendar  year : 
1894 


1,  458, 732 
1,021,792 


1,545 
300 


$35,  714 
4,292 


[Wilson  tariff,  $7.84  per  ton.] 


1895 1,306,135  1,447  $27,076 


COTTON  TIES. 
[McKinley  tariff,  two-tenths  cent  per  pound  more  than  iron  bands  from  which  made.] 


Tear. 

Imports. 

Long  tons. 

Total  value. 

1893          

454 
5 

$56, 368 
120 

1894  

["Wilson  tariff,  free  of  duty.] 

1896                

3,485 

$102  309 
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AXL   IRON   AND   STEEL. 

Imports. 


Tariff. 


Tear. 


Total 
value. 


McKiuley 

McKinley  and  Wilson 
Wilson 


1893  (fiscal  year) 

1894  (caleuftar  year) . 

1895  (calendar  year) . 


$30,  511,  318 
20, 843,  576 
25, 772, 136 


Note. — The  seemingly  large  value  for  imports  in  1893  was  due  to  the  heavy  impor- 
tations of  tin  plate,  which  amounted  in  that  year  to  273,964  long  tons,  valued  at 
$17,252,219.  In  calendur  year  1894  tin-plate  imports  declined  to  215,068  long  tona, 
valued  at  $12,053,167,  advancing  in  amount  during  1895  to  219,545  long  tons,  bat 
with  a  decline  in  value  to  $11,482,380. 

Exclusive  of  tin  plates,  imports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  were  as  follows : 

McKinley  tariff:  Value. 

1893 $13,259,299 

1894 8,790,409 

Wilson  tariff,  1895 14,289,756 

COPPER. 

[McKinley  tariff.] 

Copper  imported  in  the  form  of  ores,  one-half  of  one  cent  per  ponnd  on  each  pound 

of  line  copper  contained  therein. 

Old  copper,  fit  only  for  remanufacture,  clippings  from  new  copper,  and  all  composi- 
tion metal  of  which  copper  is  a  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Regulns  of  copper  and  black  or  coarse  copper,  and  copper  cement,  one  cent  per 
pound  on  each  pound  of  fine  copper  contained  therein. 

Copper  in  plates,  bars,  ingots.  Chili  or  other  pigs,  and  in  other  forms,  not  manu- 
factured, not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound. 

Copper  in  rolled  plates,  called  braziers'  copper,  sheets,  rods,  pipes,  and  copper 
bottoms;  also,  sheathing  or  yellow  metal  of  which  copper  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  and  not  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron  ungalvanized,  thirty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Tear. 

Production. 

Importa, 

Pounds. 

Value. 

value. 

1893 

339,  785, 972 
364,  866,  808 

$32,  054, 601 
33. 141, 142 

$89,140 
66,699 

1894 

[Wilson  tariff.] 

Copper  in  rolled  plates,  called  braziers'  copper,  sheets,  rods,  pipes,  and  copper 
bottoms,  also  sheathing  or  yellow  metal  of  which  copper  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  and  not  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron  ungalvanized,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem.     All  other  copper  free  of  duty. 


Tear. 

Production. 

Imports, 

Pounds. 

Value. 

value. 

1895 

392,  639,  964 

$38,  682, 347 

$851,  828 

LEAD. 
[McKinley  tariff.] 


Lead  ore  and  lead  dross,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  silver 
ore  and  all  other  ores  fontaining  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one  and  one  half  cents  per 
pound  on  the  lead  contained  therein,  according  to  sample  and  assay  at  the  port  of 
entry. 
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Lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  molten  and  old  refuse  lead  run  into  blocks  and  bars,  and  old 
scrap  lead,  tit  only  to  be  reiuaunfactured,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Lead  in  sheets,  pipes,  shot,  glaziers'  lead,  and  lead  wire,  two  and  one-half  cents 
per  jjound. 

Metallic  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state,  and  mfctals  unwrought,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  an  valorem. 


Year. 

Production. 

Imports, 
total  value. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

1893 

103,  982 
159,  331 

$11,  839,  590 
9,  942,  254 

$1, 136, 701 
1,  336, 082 

1894 

[Wilson  tariff.] 

Lead  ore  and  lead  dross,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound :  Provided,  That  silver 
ore  and  all  other  ores  containing  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  one  cent 
per  pound  ou  the  lead  contained  therein,  according  to  sample  and  assay  at  the  port 
of  entry,  the  method  of  sampling  and  assaying  to  be  that  usually  adopted  for 
commercial  purijoses  by  public  sampling  works  in  the  United  States. 

Lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  molten  and  old  refuse  lead  run  into  blocks  and  bars,  and 
old  scrap  lead  lit  only  to  be  manufactured,  one  cent  per  pound:  Provided,  That  in 
case  any  foreign  country  shall  impose  an  export  duty  upon  lead  ore  or  lead  dross  or 
silver  ores  containing  lead,  exported  to  the  United  States  from  such  country,  then 
the  duty  upon  such  ores  and  lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  molten  and  old  refuse  lead  run 
into  blocks  and  bars,  and  old  scrap  lead  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  herein  pro- 
vided for,  when  imported  from  such  country  shall  remain  the  same  as  fixed  by  the 
law  in  force  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Lead  in  sheets,  pipes,  shot,  glaziers'  lead,  and  lead  wire,  one  and  one-fourth  cents 
per  pound. 


Production. 

Imports, 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

total  value. 

1895 

170, 000 

$11, 220,  000 

$2,  745, 738 

Note. — In  1893  irnports  of  pig  lead  amounted  to  1,980  short  tons,  valued  at 
$119,891.  In  the  first  half  of  1894  under  McKinley  law,  imports  of  pig  lead  were 
1,040  short  tons,  worth  $41,617.  During  the  last  half  of  1894  under  Wilson  tariff  the 
imports  were  18,544  tons,  valued  at  $372,486,  while  in  1895  there  were  52,276  short 
tons,  valued  at  $1,045,510. 

ZINC. 

[McKinley  tariflf.] 

Zinc  in  blocks  or  pigs,  one  and  three-fourths  cents  per  pound. 

Zinc  in  sheets,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

Zinc,  old  and  worn  out,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
pound. 

Manufactures,  articles,  or  wares,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  aluminum,  oi'  any  other  niotal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manu- 
factured, forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Tear. 

Production. 

Imports, 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

value. 

1803                      

78, 832 
75,  328 

$6,  306,  560 
5,  288,  026 

$41,  275 
28  195 

1894      

[Wilson  tariff.] 

Zinc  in  blocks  or  ]iig8,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Zinc  in  sheets,  not  polished  nor  lurther  advanced  than  rolled,  one  and  one-fourth 
cents  per  pound. 
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Zinc,  old  and  worn  out,  fit  only  to  be  remannfactured,  three-fourths  of  one  cent 
per  pouud. 

Manufactured  articles  or  wares,  not  epecially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  any  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  thirty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Tear. 

Production. 

Imports, 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

value. 

1895 

89,686 

$6, 278, 020 

$40,407 

Exports  of  zinc. 


Tear. 

Tariff. 

Value. 

1892..           

McKinley 

$877,  529 

1893                        

do 

639, 731 

1894            

McKinley  and  Wilson.. 
Wilson  ................. 

243, 48.5 

1895          

204, 234 

ZINC   OXIDE. 


Zinc,  oxide  of,  and  white  paint  containing  zinc,  but  not  containing  lead;  dry,  one 
and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound ;  ground  in  oil,  one  and  three-fourths  cents  per  pound. 


Tear. 


Tariff. 


Imports. 


Dry. 


In  oil. 


1892, 
1893  . 
1895. 


McKinley 

do 

McKinley  and  Wilson . 


Poundt. 

2, 442,  014 
3,  900,  749 
3,  371, 292 


Pminds. 
111,190 
251,  807 
59, 291 


[Wilson  tariff.] 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  and  white  paint  or  pigment  containing  zinc,  dry  or  ground  in  oil, 
one  cent  per  pound. 


Tear. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Imports. 

1895                         

Pounds. 
4,546,049 

Pounds. 
129, 343 

QUICKSILVER. 

[McKinley  tariff,  10  cents  per  pound.] 


Tear. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Flasks  of 
76J  pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1893       

30,164 
30,416 

$1, 108, 527 
934,  000 

41,772 
7 

$17,400 

1894 

6 

[Wilson  tariff,  7  cents  per  pound.] 

1896 

86,104 

$1,  337, 181 

15, 001 

$7,  008 

-    e 
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MANGANESE. 
[On  free  list,  both  laws.] 


Tear. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

1893 

7,718 
6,308 
9,547 

$66,  6U 
53,  635 
71, 769 

67,  717 
44,  655 
86,  111 

$860,  832 

1894 

189;> 

ALUMINUM. 
[McKinley  tariflC,  15  cents  per  pound.] 


Tear. 

Production. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1893 

333,  629 
550, 000 

$8,  265 

1894 

4,110 

[Wilson  tariff,  10  cents  per  pound.] 

1895 

920, 000 

$10,  301 

ANTIMONY. 
[MeKinley  tariil":  Crude  or  regulus,  three-fourths  cent  per  pound;  ore  free  of  duty.] 


Year. 

Production. 

Imports, 

Short  tous. 

Value. 

pounds. 

1803 

250 
200 

$'15,000 
36,  000 

2,  896, 927 

3,  02!?,  955 

1894 

["Wilson  tariff,  .ill  on  free  list.] 


1895. 


O450       $08,  000     4, 168,  511 


a  Chiefly  from  imported  crude  and  ore. 

Coal,  coke,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas  are  not  affected  by  changes  in  tariff  laws. 
Aspbaltuiu  (crude)  on  free  list  under  both  laws. 

BUILDING  STONE. 
[Imports,  fiscal  years  1893  and  1894,  MeKinley  tariff.] 

Marble  of  all  kinds  in  block,  rough  or  squared,  sixty-five  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise,  including  marble  slabs  and  marble 
paving  tiles,  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  cubic  foot  (but  in  measurement  no  slab 
shall  be  computed  at  less  than  one  inch  in  thickness. 

Manufactures  of  marble  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Bmrstones  manufactured  or  bound  up  into  millstones,  fifteen  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  other  building  or  monumental  stone, 
except  marble,  unmanufactured  or  undressed,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
eleven  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  other  building  or  monumental  stone, 
except  marble,  liot  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  hewn,  dressed,  or  polished, 
forty  per  ceutuni  ad  valorem. 

Grindstones,  finished  or  unfinished,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton. 

Slates,  slate  chimney  pieces,  mantels,  slabs  for  tables,  and  all  other  iiifinufacturea 
of  slate  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Roofing  slates,  twenty- five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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Imports  of  hnildUuj  stone. 

Valne. 

1893 $1,750, '199 

1894 1,221,230 

[Wilson  tariff.] 

Marble  of  all  kinds  in  block,  rotigh  or  squared  only,  fifty  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Marble,  sawed,  dressed  or  otherwise,  including  marble  slabs,  mosaic  cubes,  and 
marble  paving  tile.s,  eighty-five  cents  per  cubic  foot  (no  slab  to  be  computed  at  less 
than  one  inch  in  thickness). 

Manufactures  of  marble,  onyx,  or  alabaster,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  other  building  or  monumental  stone, 
except  marble,  unmanufactured  or  undressed,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
seven  cents  per  cubic  loot. 

Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  other  building  or  monumental  stone, 
except  marble,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  hewn,  dressed,  or  polished, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Grindstones,  finished  or  unfinished,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Slate,  slate  chimney  pieces,  ujantels,  slabs  for  tables,  and  all  other  manufactures 
of  slate  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Roofing  slates,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Imports  of  building  stone  under  Wilson  tariff. 

Value. 

1895 $1,255,001 

SOAPSTONE   (INCLUDING  FIBROUS  TALO). 

[McKlnley  tariff.] 


Year. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

1893          

56,  931 
63,  050 

$658,  503 
840,  385 

1,360 
622 

$12,  825 

1894                

6,815 

[Wfison  tariff.] 


1895. 


60, 735 


$637,  392 


3, 105     $26,  843 


CLAY  AND   EARTHENWARE   IMPORTS. 

[McKinley  tariff.] 

(Ball  clay  free  of  duty  under  both  laws.) 

Common  brown  eartlienware,  common  stoneware,  and  crucibles,  not  ornamented 
or  decorated  in  any  manner,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  including 
placques,  ornaments,  toys,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  tinted,  stained, 
enameled,  printed,  gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner, 
sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  plain  white,  and  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in 
any  manner,  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

All  other  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  and 
manufactures  of  the  same,  by  whatsoever  designation  or  name  known  in  the  trade, 
including  lava  tips  for  burners,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  if  ornamented 
or  decorated  in  any  maune*-,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  if  not  ornamented  or 
decorated,  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Imports  of  clay  and  eartlienware. 


Year. 

Clay. 

Eartben- 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

ware,value. 

1893 

75,  056 
83, 157 

.$606,658 
653, 949 

$8, 375, 896 

1891 

7, 180, 343 
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[Wilson  tariff.] 

Common  yellow  and  brown  earthouwave,  plain  or  embossed,  common  stoneware, 
and  crucibles,  not  decorated  in  any  manner,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  bisqiie,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  including 
placquea,  ornaments,  toys,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  white,  not  changed  in  con- 
dition by  superadded  ornamentation  or  decoration,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

China,  }>orcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  including 
placques,  ornaments,  toys,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  tinted,  enameled, 
printed,  gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  in  any  manner,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

All  articles  composed  of  earthen  or  mineral  substances,  including  lava  tips  for 
burners,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  if  decorated  in  any  manner,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  if  not  decorated,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Imports  of  clay  and  carihenivare. 

Year. 

Clay. 

Eartlien- 

Long  tons. 

Value. 

value. 

1895 - 

102,  805 

$740, 484 

$10,  390, 593 

DomesHc  iwoduction  of  potters'  materials. 

Tear. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1893 

448,  062 

415,  200 
420,  200 

$1,100,401 
1,044  8''0 

1894 

1895 

1  Oil  160 

PORTLAND   CEMENT. 


[McKiuley  tariff.] 

Roman,  Portland,  and  other  hydraulic  cement,  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  other  pack- 
ages, eight  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  including  weight  of  barrel  or  package; 
in  bulk,  seven  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds;  other  cement,  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 


Year. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Imports. 

1893          

Barrclg. 
590,  652 
798,  757 

Barrels. 

2  674  149 

1894       

2, 638, 107 

[Wilson  tariff.] 

Roman,  Portland,  and  other  hydraulic  cement,  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  other  pack- 
ages, eight  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  including  weight  of  barrel  or  package; 
in  bulk,  seven  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds;  other  cement,  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 


Tear. 


1895. 


Produc- 
tion. 


Barrels. 
990,  324 


Imports. 


Barrels. 
2, 997, 395 


DIAMONDS,   ETC.,   IMPORTED. 

[McKinley  tariff.] 

Jewelry:  All  articles,  not  elsewhere  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  of 
precious  metals  or  imitations  thereof,  whether  set  with  coral,  jet,  or  pearls,  or  with 
diamonds,  rubies,  cameos,  or  other  precious  stones,  or  imitations  thereof,  or  other- 
wise, and  which  shall  be  known  commercially  as  "jewelry,"  and  cameos  in  frames, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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Pearls,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  cut  but  not  set,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  set, 
and  not  specially  provided  lor  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Imi- 
tations of  precious  stones,  composed  of  paste  or  glass,  not  exceeding  cue  inch  in 
dimensions,  not  set,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  rough  or  uncut,  including  glaziers'  and 
engravers'  diamonds,  not  set,  and  diamond  dust  or  bort,  and  jewels  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  watches,  free  of  duty. 

Value. 

1892 $14,521,851 

1893 10,197,505 

1894 7,427,215 

["Wilson  tariff.] 

Jewelry:  All  articles,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  commercially  known 
as  "jewelry,"  and  cameos  in  frames,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Pearls,  including  pearls  strung  but  not  set,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  cut  but  not  set,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
if  set,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  including  pearls  set,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  imitations  of  precious  stones,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  dimen- 
sions, not  set,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  on  uncut  precious  stones  of  all  kinds, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Diamonds:  Miners',  glaziers',  and  engravers'  diamonds  not  set,  and  diamond  dust 
or  bort,  and  jewels  to  bo  used  in  the  manufacture  of  watches  or  clocks,  free  of  duty. 

Value. 
1895 $6,560,053 

CORUNDUM  AND  EMERY. 

[McKinley  tariff,  ore  free  of  duty.] 

Emery  grains,  and  emery  manufactured,  ground,  pulverized,  or  refined,  one  cent 
per  pound. 


Year. 

Production. 

Imports, 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

value. 

1893 .   .    . 

1,713 
1,495 

$142,  325 
95, 930 

$127,  767 
71,  973 

1894 

[Wilson  tariff,  ore  free  of  duty.] 

Emery  grains,  and  emery  manufactured,  ground,  pulverized,  or  refined,  eight-tenths 
of  one  cent  per  pound. 


Tear. 

Production. 

Imports, 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

value. 

1895 

2,102 

$106,  256 

$133, 038 

SULPHUR. 

Crude,  free  of  duty,  both  tariffs. 

GYPSUM. 

Rock  gypsum,  on  free  list  in  both  tarifls. 

[McKinley  tariff:  Ground,  $1  per  ton ;  calcined,  $1.75  per  ton.] 


Year. 

Production. 

Imports, 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

value. 

1893 

253,  615 
239,  312 

$696,  615 
761,719 

$211,924 
196  060 

1894 

[Wilson  tariff:  Ground,  $1  per  ton 

calcined,  $1.25  per  ton.] 

1895 

265, 503 

$797, 447 

$247, 583 
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SALT. 
[McKinley  tariff,  8  cents  per  100  pounds.] 


Year. 

Production. 

Imports, 

Barrels. 

Value. 

value. 

1893 

11,  897,  208 

12,  'JU7,  417 

$4, 151,  668 
4,  739, 285 

$509, 728 

1804 

636, 136 

[Wilson  tarifl'.free  of  duty.] 

1895 

13,  GC9, 649 

$4, 423, 084 

$754  914 

MICA. 

[McKinley  tariff,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.] 


Year. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Imports. 

1893 

$88.  929 
52,  3S8 

$147, 927 
126  184 

1894 

[Wilson  tariff,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.] 


1895. 


55,831       $174,886 


ASBESTUS  AND   GRAPHITE. 

Crude,  on  free  list  under  both  laws. 

OCHER. 
[McKinley  tariff:  Dry,  one-fourth  cent  per  pound;  in  oil,  IJ  cents  per  pound.] 


Year. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Short  tons. 

"Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1893 

1 1. 147 

10, 193 

$141,  828 
104,015 

6,  278,  257 
4, 960, 125 

$58,  428 
47  376 

1894 

[Wilson  tariff:  Dry,  free  of  duty;  in  oil,  IJ  cents  per  pound.] 


1895. 


12,640         $150,628       7,149,140     $58,259 


WHITE    LEAD. 

[McKinlej-  tariff:  Dry  or  in  oil,  3  cents  per  pound.] 


Year. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Short  tons . 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1803     

72, 172 
76,  343 

$7,  695, 130 
6,  623,  071 

■t'Ai  iiR 

Ig94           .           

796, 480       40,  939 

[Wilson  tariff:  Dry  or  in  oil. 

IJ  cents  per  pound.] 

1895 

90  513  '  «8  v^a  ria9 

1,  897, 892 

$79,  887 

T  n- 


-140 
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RED   LEAD. 

[McKinley  tariff,  3  cents  per  pound.] 


Tcir. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1S9:? 

6,377 
6,465 

$732,  968 
623,  021 

854,982 
947,  873 

$27,  349 
29  064 

ik:j4 

[Wilson  tariff,  IJ  cents  per  pound.] 

1895 

6,756 

$628, 133 

1,764,274 

$53, 139 

LITHARGE. 

[McKinley  tariff,  3  cents  per  pound.] 


Tear. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Short  tons. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

lKn3  

11,757 
5,652 

$1,1.54,819 
495,  406 

42,  582 
38,  595 

$1,310 
1  0ii4 

1  s  J4 

[Wilson  tariff,  li  cents  per  pound.] 

18:15  

6,  987         stifii   ^fi7 

97,  667 

$2,  812 
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Abbot  &Co.,  carpet  wools  and  camel's  hair 1G26, 1630,1689 

Adams,  Dudley  W.,  Florida  oranges  and  lemons 1000 

Adams,  Ivers  W.,  flax  and  cotton  netting 1295 

A  idr  &  McCarty  Bros.,  A.  D.,  iron  pyrites 306 

Adler,  William,  sugar  cane 613 

A  gord,  Edgar  A. ,  green  glass  bottles 223 

Ahlborn,  Henry,  bronze  powder 402 

Akelly,  H.  C,  no  trusts  in  lumber  trade 574 

Akron  Salt  Company 1101 

Alilrich,  T.  H.,  manganese  ore 300 

Alexander,  Hon.  D.  S.,  tish 963 

Alexander,  M.  J.,  peanuts 1014 

Alexander,  W.  H.,  lead  ore 407 

Algert,  Charles  H 1612 

Allaire,  C.  B.,  canaigre  root  extract 1057 

Allen,  John  J.,  freestone 285 

Allen,  R.  M.,  beet  sugar 678 

Allen,  W.  W.,  lead  ores 446 

Allentown  Spinning  Company,  burlaps 1274 

Alma  Button  Com]>any,  steel  buttons  and  buckles 470 

Ali)ha  Milliug  Company,  cocoanuts 1020 

Alpern,  Casper,  fish 966 

Alrich,  J.  C,  tiles 171 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  tin  plate 344 

American  Bronze  Powder  Company 402 

American  Cane  Growers'  Association 613 

A  merican  Card  Clothing  Manufacturers 368 

American  Chicory  Company 1021 

American  Cuckoo  Clock  Company,  clocks 467 

American  Hosiery  Company,  silk  hosiery 1186, 1744 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  on  revloiou  of  the  tariff,  presented  by 

.J  ames  M.  Swank 2109 

American  Lead  Pencil  Company  et  al 1989 

American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  flax  and  cotton  netting 1295 

American  Plate  Glass  Company 264 

American  Porpoise  Lace  Company,  shoe  laces 1962 

American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing  Company 578 

American  Salt  Company 1100 

American  Silk  Label  Manufacturing  Company , 1177 

American  Steel  Buckle  Company 470 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  statement  submitted 640 

Americus  Guano  Company,  iron  pyrites 305 

Ames.  E.  G.,  Washington  lumber  interestb 552 

Anchor  Manufacturing  Company,  linen  goods 1323 

Anchor  Pearl  Company,  pearl  buttons  and  disks 1806 

Anglo-American  Provision  Company,  salt 1079 

Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company 863 

Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association 1862 

Ansonia  O.  and  C.  Company,  shoe  and  corset  lacings 1191 

Anthony,  H.  C,  garden  seeds ,..  933 

Arden  &  Co.,  tissue  and  copying  paper 1775 

Arguimbau  &  Ramee,^rafie8 992 

Arizona  Woelgrowers'  Association,  wool 1601 
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Arkadelphia  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 572 

Arniiuius  Chemical  Company  of  Vir;;inia,  iron  pyrites S02 

Armour  &  Co., salt 1079 

Armstrong,  Charles  P.,  sugar 599 

Armstrong  Cork  Manufacturing  Company,  corks 1859 

Armstrong,  P.  B.,  almonds 1012 

Armstrong,  T.,  heavy  chemicals 164 

Arnold  &  Co.,  C.  \V.,  and  forty-four  others,  hides 2029 

Arnold,  Edward  E.,  sodas 153 

Arnold,  E.  S.,  glass  stainer 273 

Arnow,  George  J.,  Egyptian  cotton 1203 

Arrington,  Louis,  green  glass  bottles 223 

Ashley  &,  Dustiii,  grapes 993 

Association  of  Missouri  load  miners 427 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fo  Railroad  Company,  Mexican  cattle •      833 

Atlanta  Guano  Company,  The,  iron  pyrites 305 

Atlantic  Macaroni  Company 846 

Atlantic  Refining  Company,  tin-plate  drawbacks 344 

Atlas  Tack  Corporation,  tacks 390 

Atteaux.  F.  E.,  &  Co.,  aniline  colors  and  dyestuils 60,  61 

Auerbach,  L.,  tanned  goat  skins 1921 

Austria  and  Hungary,  duty  on  foreign  sugars 614 

beet-sugar  laws 619 

Avery,  Charles  E 21 

Avery  Chemical  Company,  lactic  acid 21 

Avery,  W.  A.,  gypsum  ruck 2048 

Avondale  Marble  Company 284 

B. 

Babbott,  Frank  L.,  sisal,  manila,  and  jute 1230 

Babcock,  Paul,  tin  plate  drawback M4 

Jiachman  &  Brandt,  chicory 1028 

Backus  Lumber  Compauv,  no  trusts  in  lumber  trade 574 

Baigel,  J.A.jfish .' 962 

Baker,  C.  P.,  Egyptian  cotton 1200 

Baker,  H.  J.,  &  Bro.,  camphor 47 

Baltimore  cigar  importers  favor  compound  dtity 755 

Baltimore  cigar  imi)orters  and  manufacturers,  leaf  tobacco 780 

Banister,  James  A.,  shoe  leather 1904 

Banks,  Simon,  and  many  others,  vegetables 928 

Barbour  Bros.  Company,  flax  and  jute  threads  and  yarns 1275 

Barclay,  Charles  F.,  Pennsylvania  lumber  interests 568 

Bare,  SValter  S..  dealer  in  and  packer  of  leaf  tobacco 755 

Barnes,  John,  dealer  in  leaf  tobacco 755 

Barker,  T.  G.,  rice 848,  855 

Barnes  &  Co.,  A.  C,  whip  reeds .582 

Barnard,  E.  \V.,  wool 1615 

Barnhart,  Kenneth,  gloves 1942 

Barry,  W.  C,  nursery  stock 1044 

Bartlett,  S.  L.,  chocolate 1032 

Barton  &  Co.,  B.  B.,  salt 1100 

Barret  &  Co.,  H.  W.,  corduroys 1175 

Basch  &  Grijon field  Compauv,  shoddy 1684 

Bash,  S.,  &.  Co.,  wool ' 1617 

Basil,  C.  S.,  8p(!cific  duties 2104 

Bass,  B.  C,  drug  milling 161 

Bass  Paint  Company,  drug  milling 161 

Bass.  Jo.seph  P.,  Maine  lumber  manufacturers 516 

Bassford,  S.  A.,  frauds  on  the  Government 791 

Batemaii,  II.  O.,  wood  pulp 1770 

liattelle  &-  Ren  wick,  siili)liur 154 

Battelle,  J.  G.,  iron  and  steel  sheets 344 

Batjer  &,  Co.,  H.  A.,  cherry  juice 1146 

Baxter,  .James  P.,  and  305  others,  Maine  lumber  interests 517 

Beals  &  Son,  L.  II.,  whiji  reeds 582 

Beckcl  A:  Co.,  Jo3ei)h,  corsets 1170 

Beebe  &  Holbrook  Company,  pa2)er  and  eiivoloi)cs 1793 

Beggs,  G.  J.,  sulphur 154 
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Page- 
Belgian  chicory  mills 1024 

Belgium,  duty  on  foreign  siigars 614 

Bell,  John  W.,llax  thread,  yarn  and  twine 1283 

Bemia,  J.  M.,  burlap  and  burlap  bags 1258 

Bentley  &  Gerwig,  flax  and  hemp  twines 1276 

Berger,  Lewis,  colors 100 

Berkeleld  Filter  Company 220 

Bernard  &  Friedman,  patent  leather 1912 

Berne  Borax  Company,  borax 41 

Best  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  Keene's  cement 188 

Best.  Conrad,  and  29  others,  bides 2029 

Bertuch  &  Co.,  F.,  wood  pulp 1770 

Bettman,  M.  L.,  cordials  and  liqueurs llo9 

Biddle,  E.  R.,  burlap  and  jute  fabrics 1267, 1325 

Biffar,  Fred,  firearms 385 

Bilyeu,  W.  H.,  silk  hosiery 1744 

Bingham  Bros.  Company  et  al.,  printers' roller  composition 2000 

Birge,  E.  C,  and  128  others,  Connecticut  vegetables 906 

Bister  &  Schmitt,  reclassification  of  silk  schedule  recommended 1745 

Bittel,  Tepel  &  Co.  et  al.,  leather 1903 

Biyeu,  W.  H.,  hosiery  and  knit  goods 1190 

Blacker,  R.  R.,8alt..' 1088 

Black,  .John,  tin  plate  and  canned  goods 340 

Blaesius,  Ernst,  precious  stones 1894 

Blair,  George  VV.,  cut  glassware 248 

Blaisdell,  J.  W.,  bundled  kindling  wood 589 

Blieffert,  Charles,  saddles 1983 

Blue,  Hon.  Richard  W.,  Mexican  cattle 812 

Bluff  City  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests .571 

Blum,  Toch  &  Co.,  mirror  plates 264 

schedule  and  rates  submitted 265 

Blumenthal,  B.,  &  Co.,  metal  and  glass  buttons 1821 

Blyth,  John,  &  Co.,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Bodine,  F.  L.,  green,  flint,  and  lime  bottles 232 

schedule  and  rates  submitted 23 1 

window  glass 248,  252 

Bonnell,  A.  H.,  tiles 171 

Boot  cotton  mills,  linen  yarns  and  cloth 1323 

Boston  Market  Gardeners'  Association 927 

Boston  Merchant  Tailors'  Exchange,  ready-made  clothing 1718 

Boston  Plate  and  Window  Glass  Company 259,  265 

Botassi,  Hon.  D.  N.,  Zante  currants 1010 

Boutelle,  Hon.  C.  A.,  Maine  lumber  interests 512 

Bowen,  S.  C,  beans 912 

Bowers,  R.  C,  granite 289 

Bowers,  Hon.W.  W.,  Mexican  cattle 811 

fruits 966 

Bowman's  Carbon  Company,  drug  milling 161 

Boyd,  Lunham  &  Co.,  salt 1079 

Brady,  J.  K.,  Canadian  competition 1236 

Bradbury  Bros.,  cotton  damask 1192 

Braid  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  . , 1192 

Brainerd  Lumber  Company,  no  trusts  in  lumber  trade 574 

Brandeis,  Louis  D.,  free  trade 2081 

Brewer,  H.,  &  Bro.,  jute  bags  and  burlaps 1272 

Brewster  Cocoa  Manufacturing  Company 1031 

Brittan,  Arthur,  cartridges 1870 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Company 359 

Bridgeport  Coach  Lace  Company,  coach  lace 1719 

Bromley  Manufacturing  Company,  lace  window  curtains 1314 

Brooke,  A.  L.,  nursery  stock 1050 

Brooks,  J.  F.,  tallow 1102 

Brosius,  Hon.  Marriott,  Pennsylvania,  tobacco  interests 732 

Brothers,  S.  D.  G.  W.,  manganese  ore 300 

Brown  Bros.  Lumber  Company,  Wisconsin  lumber 564 

Brown,  Francis  A.,  Wisconsin  lumber 566 

Brown,  H.  A.,  sugar  and  tariff 701 

about  sugar  duties 704 

answer  to  Mr.  Farr 706 
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Brown,  Wilson  H.,  wool 1586 

Brown,  Wilson  H.,  reclassification 1691 

Bro wn,  E.  W. ,  salt 1079-1 087 

Brown,  G.  R.,  farm  and  field  products 888 

Brown,  Vories  P.,  Mexican  cattle 832 

Brown,  David  S.,  &  Co.,  soap  ingredients 129 

Browne,  William  E.,  &  Co.,  drug  milling 161 

Browning  &  Bros.,  dyestufts 76 

Buckminster,  W.  B.,  and  various  companies,  quicksilver 462 

Buck,  Stuart  M.,  bituminous  coal 1839 

Bucna  Yista  Plaster  Company,  gypsum  rock 2048 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Lumber  Exchange,  rate  suggested 545 

Bullock,  Willis,  hay 912 

Burbank,  C.  G.,  Mexican  cattle 834 

Burbauk,  C.  G.,  wool 1614 

Bureau  Bros.,  bronze  statuary 405 

Burk,  Henry,  morocco  and  glazed  kid 1917 

Burke,  Frank  T.,  harness  and  saddlery 1978 

Burke,  J.  W.,  manganese  ore 300 

Burke,  Mr.  Stevenson,  nickel  ore 460 

Burkhardt,  P.  G.,  leaf  tobacco 757 

Burks,  George,  &  Son  et  al,  upholsterv  goods 1328 

Burns,  C.  C,  starch .'. 1034 

Burns,  P.,  &  Co.,  hides 2029 

Burns,  Simon,  president  Window  Glass  Workers 2.51-259 

Burrill,  Harvey  D.,  baskets  and  basket  willow 587 

Butler,  James  H.,  specific  duties 2103 

Butler,  T.  S.,  plaster  of  paris 191 

Butterfield,  Fred.,  &  Co.,  importers  worsteds  and  woolens 1709 

C. 

Cabin  Branch  Mines  of  Virginia,  iron  pyrites 302 

Cabot,  Sam,  creosote 65 

Caesar  Bros.,  enameled  iron  plates 387 

California  Congressional  delegation,  Mexican  cattle 832 

wool 1596 

lumber 511 

California  manufacturers,  anthracite  coal 1855 

California  wine  producers 1127 

California  Wool  Association,  wool 1597 

Camden  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Cameron,  J.  F.,  handkerchiefs,  etc 1170 

Camp,  E.  C,  bituminous  coal 1836 

Camp,  F.  E.,  lead  ore 416 

Campbell  &  Co.,  William,  paper  hangings 1791 

Camj)bell,  J.  A.,  &  Bro.,  cotton  embroideries  and  bobbinet 1320 

Canadian  Copper  Company,  nickel  ore 460 

Canfieid,  Thomas  A.,  Mexican  cattle 834 

Cant  well,  H.  J.,  lead  u'iuers  of  Missouri 427 

Cargill,  Cook  &  Co.,  wiiip  reeds 582 

Carl,  W.  F.,  garden  seeds 943 

Carleton,  W.  B.,  and  34  others,  onions 928 

Carlisle  &  Co.,  William,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Cftrmeu  Island  Salt  Company 1100 

Carolina  Pyrites  Company,  of  North  Carolina,  iron  pyrites 302 

Carpenter  Lumber  C<)iiii)iiny,  no  trusts  in  lumber  trade 574 

Carr,  Brown  &,  Co.,  celluloid 73 

Carr,  K.  McN.,  reciprocity 2096 

Carrick  Saddlery  Company,  harness  and  saddlery 1983 

Castle  «fe  Gotth(!il,  wood  jmlp 1770 

Castruccio  &.  Sons,  A.,  iiiucaroni 846 

Catron,  Hon.T.  B.,gambier 1054 

lead  ores 445 

woolgrowing  in  New  Mexico 1582 

Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company  of 'J'exas,  yellow  pine  lumber 567 

Centerville  Manufacturing  Company,  pilefabrico 1174 

Chadwick  &,  Bro.,  Limited,  Jas.,  sjiool  cotton 1158 

Chalmers,  James,  Sons,  gelatin 80 
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Chambers,  James  A.,  unpolished  -window  glass 252 

Champion  &  Strudinger  et  al.,  tire-crackers 18flS 

Chance,  George,  books 17i)5 

Chanut,  J.  M.,  &  Co.,  gloves 1956 

Chapman,  William  H.,  covered  buttons 1719 

silk  buttons 1737 

vegetable-ivory  buttous loJ8,  1811 

Chapman  &  Soden,  coal  tar,  etc 67 

Chapot,  Frank,  chamois  leather 1914 

Cliarleston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  rice 855 

Chase,  S.  B.,  cotton  cloth  1159 

Chemical  Construction  Company,  chlorate  of  potassium 118 

Chemuug  Valley  Tobacco  Growers'  Associiuiou 733 

Chesapeake  Shoe  Company  and  19  others,  hides : 2029 

Chess  Bros.,  tacks 389 

Chicago  Corset  Company,  corsets 1169 

Chicago  Jewelers'  Association,  diamonds 1890 

Chicago  Merchant  Tailors'  Exchange 2073 

Chicago  Packing  and  Provision  Company,  salt 1079 

Child,  H.  P.,  Mexican  cattle 825 

Childs,  G.W.,  bides 2030 

Childs,  W.  H.  H.,  coal  tar,  etc .54 

Chris  Lipps  Company,  soap  ingredients 126 

Christy  Fire  Clay  Company , 191 

Church,  D wight  &  Co.,  bicarbonate  of  soda 130 

Cigar  importers,  favor  a  compound  duty 755 

Cincinnati  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade 747 

Cincinnati  Tool  Company,  combination  plier 468 

Claflin,  F.  A.,  lactic  acid 21 

Claggett,  J.  F.,  wool 161 2 

Clardy,  Hon.  J.  D.,  tobacco 2139 

Clark  &  Sons,  E.  B.,  garden  seeds 942 

Clarke,  Eliot  C,  linen  yarns  and  cloth 1323 

Clark,  John  G.,  woolgro wers 1341 

Clark  Leather  Company,  James,  hides 2029 

Clark  Thread  Company,  spool  cotton 1158 

Clay  Miners'  Association,  china  clay 193 

Clements,  Charles,  granite 289 

Clements,  J.  B.,  tire  clay 191 

Cleveland  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  coal  tar,  pitch,  etc 68 

Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Com])auy,  copperas 53 

Climax  Fuse  Companj'^,  safety  fuse 1194 

Clinton,  E.,  &  Co.,  brushes 1804 

Clogher,  R.  A.,  wool  manufactures 1708 

Coats  Thread  Company,  spool  cotton 1158 

Coe,  James  A.,  crucible  cast  steel 349 

Cohen,  H.  A.,  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 119 

Colburn  Company,  A.,  mustard 1037 

Colcock,  D.  D.,  sugar  cane 613 

Cole,  Geo.  J.,  Missouri  lead  ores 453 

Colgate  &  Co.,  soap  ingredients 127 

Collar  and  Shirt  Manufacturers'  Association,  collars,  cufls.  anl  shirts 1308 

Collet,  J.  A.,  artilicial  flowers 1877 

Colonial  Asphalt  Company,  asphaltum 2022 

Columbia  Filter  Company 221 

Combs,  Leslie,  hemp 1219 

Comey,  R.  H.,  straw  braids 2024 

Connecticut  Adamant  Plaster  Company,  The,  plaster  of  paris 191 

Connecticut  farmers,  vegetables 906 

Conrad,  B.  W.,  dry  ocher 110 

Consalus,  John,  wool 1616 

Consolidated  Kansas  City  Refining  and  Smelting  Company,  lead  ores,  etc. . .  448-452 

Contencin  &  Son,  Louis,  oranges  and  lemons 1001 

Continental  Iron  Works,  cylindrical  furnaces 367 

Continental  Packing  Company,  salt 1079 

Cook  &  Watkips,  granite  ...." 289 

Cook,  Hon.  S.  A.,  agricultural  seeds 2151 

Coon,  G.  S.,  Wisconsin  lumber 564 

Cooper,  Charles  &  Co.,  liquefied  carbonic  acid  and  containers 21 
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Cooper,  H.  D.,  linen  and  jute  fabrics 1325 

Cooper,  R.  W.,  hosiery  and  kuit  goods 1183 

Corey,  William,  needles 395 

Cork  niannfacturers 1858 

Corliss,  Charles  H.,  et  al.,  collars,  cntl's,  and  shirts 1308 

Corliss,  Hon.  John  B..  miscellaneous  matters 2000 

Corralitos  Company,  The,  Mexican  cattle 819 

totterill,  Charles  A.,  alcohol  drawback 2100 

antitoxin 129 

Cotton-Yarn  Spinners'  Association 1151 

Schedule  submitted 1151 

Cotton  rovinj;^ 1153 

Countess  Cora  Savoyren,  laces 1309 

Courtenay,  William,  vulcanized  fiber 1973 

Cowan,  Andrew,  hides 2032 

Cox,  L.  W.,  &.  Co.,  slate  pencils „  1992 

Crabb,  Robert,  burlaps 1274 

Craig,  W.  R.,  Egyptian  cotton 1195 

Crampton,  C.  A.,  chemical  analysis 33 

Cranberry  and  Moss  Peat  Company,  The,  moss  peat 2012 

Crane  »fe  Co.,  paper  and  envelopes 1793 

Crave  &  Martin  Company,  chocolate 1031 

Creagh,  Gudkuccht  &  Co.,  cigars 782 

Crenshaw,  Albert,  wool 1611 

Crilly,  F.  J.,  and  others,  council  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society. ..  1132, 1136 

Crocker,  Burbauk  &  Co.,  surface-coated  papers 1790 

Crocker  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Company,  burlap  and  burlap  bags 1273 

Croft,  Onean,  worsteds  and  woolens 1696 

Crook,  Emmet,  manganese  ore 300 

Crookston  (Minn.)  Oatmeal  Mill  Company 836 

Cronemeyer,  W.  B.,  tin  plate 325,  331 

Crovat,  P.  L.,  California  wines 1130 

Crowe,  W.  M.,  silkool 1731 

Cruzen.  R.,  tow 1234 

Cudahy  Packing  Company,  salt 1079 

Cunningham,  E.  H.,  sugar  cane 613 

Cunningham,  W.  B.,  jute  burlaps,  bags,  etc 12G9 

Cunningham,  William  J.  J.,  American  libers 1211 

Cunien,  D.  J.,  cocoa  matting 1989 

Curtis,  Hon.  Charles,  Mexican  cattle 808 

Curtis,  Davis  &  Co.,  soap  ingredients 126 

Curtis,  W.E.,  reciprocity.... 2087 

Curtis  W.  J.,  gloves 1930 

Cushman,  Ora,  Company,  and  11  others,  hides 2029 

Cuthbert,  Thomas  N.,  quinine 136, 138 

Cutler,  Thomas  R.,  beet  sugar 673 

Cyano  Chemical  (^lompany,  prussiate  of  potash 120 

Cypress  manufacturers  of  Louisiana 512 

D. 

Dalzell  Axle  Company,  axles 363 

Dana  W'arp  Mills,  cotton  yarns 1158 

Dangler,  D.  A.,  sodaa.sh 151 

Danford,  L.,  wool 1598 

Daniels,  Hon.  Charles,  farm  and  field  products 900 

Daniels,  G.  E.,  &  Son,  buckram 1275 

Daniels,  .J.  C,  &Co.,  reciprocity 2096 

Dannelly,  .fno.,  South  Carolina  lumber  interests 547 

Davis,  i  Ion.  H.  G.,  bituminous  coal 1824 

Davis,  H.  .J.,  pyrites 302,2057 

Davis,  ./.,  farm  and  field  products 911 

Davis,  .John  F.,  lead  ore 414 

Davis,  Mark,  et  al.,  cloth  hats  and  caps 1714 

Davis,  M^  H.,  reciprocity 2097 

Davis  Sul]diur  Ore  Company,  of  Massachusetts,  iron  pyrites 302 

Davidson  h'ubber  Company,  golf  balls 1969 

Dean.  W.  II..  manganese  ore 300 

Debutts,  B.  F.,  fish 951 
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Pnge. 
De  Bary  &  Co.,  Fred.,  agents  for  Mumm  &  Co.,  and  various  other  importing 

firms  of  champagnes  and  still  wines 1142-1144 

Dee,  A.  V.,  free  Jute 1217 

Deering  Harvester  Company,  free  fiber 1215 

De  Garbereux,  O.,  chocolate 1031 

De  Grauw,  Aymar  &  Co.,  Knssia  boltrope 1287 

Dejonge  &  Co.,  L.,  surface-coated  papers 1790 

De  la  Mar's  Nevada  Gold  Mining  Company,  prussiate  of  potash 118 

Delafield,  McGovern  &  Co.,  borax 41 

Deiamater,  D.  C,  farm  and  field  products 907 

Delta  Lumber  Company,  lumber 520 

Demuth,  William,  &  Co.,  pipes  and  pipe  bowls 1996 

Denisou,  W.  A.,  and  6  others,  garden  seeds 942 

Deunison  Manufacturing  Company,  crepe  tissue  paper 1776 

Derby  &  Co.,  P.,  rattan 578,579 

Dernham  &  Son,  M.,  cherry  juice 1145 

Detroit  (Mich.)  citizens,  vegetables 910 

Detweiler,  Jacob,  salt 1095 

Devol  Oil  Works,  tin  plate  drawbacks 344 

Dewey,  Fitch,  cooperage  stock 593 

Diamond  Wine  Company,  corks 1862 

Diamond  Mills  Paper  Company,  tissue  and  copying  paper 1775 

Dickerson  &  Co. ,  straw  braids 2024 

Dillard,  William,  peanuts 1013 

Dingee,  Weiman  &  Co.,  barytes 101, 102 

Dingley-Foss  Shoe  Company,  India  tanned  goatskins 1923 

Dobson.  Robert,  &  Co.,  wool ]615 

Dodge,  Meigs  &  Co.,  New  York  lumber  interests 544 

Doe  I?un  Lead  Company,  lead  ores 416 

Doeble,  F.  A.,  dealer  in  leaf  tobacco 754 

Dominion  Mining  and  Chemical  Company,  of  Virginia,  iron  pyrites 302 

Donnelly,  J.  A.,  &  Co.,  decorated  plate  glass 269 

Dortiinger,  W.  F.,  cut  glassware 245 

Doty  &  Scrimgeour,  surface-coated  papers 1790 

colors 114 

Doughty,  J.  C,  farm  and  field  products 906 

Douglas  Mills,  linen  goods 1328 

Dougherty  &  Morison,  Belgian  window  and  plate  glass 270 

Downey,  Robert,  barley 841 

Draper,  Hon.  W.  F.,  memorial  submitted  from  various   firms   making   cotton 

machinery 474 

Dravo,  John  F.,  bituminous  coal 1840 

Du  Brul,  C,  feathers 187T 

Drug  millers 157,160, 161 

Dunbar  Furnace  Company,  pig  iron 314 

Dunbar,  AVallace,  drug  milling 161 

Dunbarton  Flax  Spinning  Company,  flax  threads  and  yarns 1307 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  smokeless  powder 1869 

Durkee  &  Co.,  E.  R.,  mustard 1(36 

E. 

Eagle  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Eagle  White  Lead  Company,  lead  ores,  etc 452 

Earl,  E.  P..  drug  milling 161 

East  H.artford  Manufacturing  Company,  paper  and  envelopes 1793 

Eastern  Pig  Iron  Association .' 310 

Eau  Claire  Linen  Company,  free  tow 1237 

Edes,  Mixter  &  Heald  Zinc  Company,  zinc  spelter 468 

Eddy,  Selwyn,  Michigan  lumber  interests 517 

El  Dorado  Linseed  Oil  Works  Company,  cocoanut  oil 2042 

Electric  Cutlery  Company,  razors 375 

Elkins,  George  W.,  coal  tar,  etc 65 

Ellice  &  Co.,  John,  grapes 992 

Ellis,  G.  C,  manganese  ore 300 

Ellis,  W.  A. ,  wool 1618 

Ellison,  I.  S.,  cigars  and  leaf  tobacco 778 

Ellsworth,  James  W.,  &  Co.,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Elston,  H.  K.,  vegetable-ivory  buttons 1808,  1811,  1814 
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Emerson,  E.  R.,  corks 1865 

Emil  Wahl  Fancy  Bone  Manufacturing  Company,  bone  and  collar  buttons 1822 

English,  O.  B.,  gypsum  rock 2048 

Engelsman,  Monroe,  precious  stones 1896 

Enochs,  I.  C.,  Mississippi  lumber 537 

Ensign,  Bickford  &  Co. ,  safety  fuse 1194 

Epos,  James  F.,  internal-revenue  tax 789 

Erben,  Harding  &  Co.  et  al.,  rates  recoiumendod 1727 

Erie  Fish  Association,  Limited 962 

Ernst  &  Co.,  Carl,  photographic  cards 1786 

Ernst,  F.  G.,  rice J^'m).  855 

Erwin,  Henry,  ochers It  6,  108 

Estes  A:  Lauriat,  books 1798 

Eureka  Fire  Hose  Company,  linen  hydraulic  hose 1306 

Ewart,  Eichard  H.,  linen  gou-.ls 1324 

Ewiug  Bros.  &  Co.,  specilic  duties 2104 

Excelsior  Needle  Company 393 

F. 

Faribault  Rattan  Works,  rattan 581 

Faris.  W.  D.,  specific  duties 164 

Farnham,  W.  H.,  for  Chemung  Valley  Tobacco  Growers'  Association 733 

Farquliar,  A.  B.,  free  trade 2084 

Farr ,  .J  olin.  sugar 59.9.  699 

Farrell,  William  J.,  corks 1856 

Farwell,  Ch.-irles  A.,  cane  sugar 613 

Fawcett,  William,  harness 1977 

Ferguson,  Walton,  chlorate  of  potassium 118 

Ferric  Chemical  and  Color  Com])any,  ochers 108 

Ferry  &  Co.,  D.  M.,  garden  seeds 934 

Field,  A.  W.,  leaf  tobacco 736 

Finzer  &  Bro.,  John,  internal-revenue  tax 788 

First  Pool  Monongahela  Gas  Coal  Company,  coal  tar,  etc 79 

Fish,  Mr.  Stuyvesant,  railroad  supplies 479 

Fisher,  B.,  tiles 171 

Fitzgerald,  George  H.,  Vermont  lumber  interests 570 

Fleming,  H.  S.,  bituminous  coal 1840 

Fletcher,  G.  A.,  mineral  waters 2038 

Floh's  Sons,  George,  chicory 1024 

Florence  Manufacturing  Company,  brushes 1802 

Florida  State  Horticultural  Society,  oranges  and  lemons 1000 

Florists'  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York,  nursery  stock 1038 

Footo,  C.  S.,  drug  milling 161 

Forest  City  Coj)peras  Company,  copperas 53 

Forst,  A.  D.,  tiles 171 

Forster,  Charles,  grapes 992 

Foster,  Paul  &  Co.,  gloves 1956 

Foss  &.  Co.,  woolen  rags 1685 

Fobs,  Lewis  T..  imported  brush  heads 1804 

Fox,  Hugh  F.,  hops 917 

France,  duty  on  foreign  sugars 614 

export  bounty 619 

Franke.  F.  II.,  for  Fruit  Buyers'  Union  of  New  York  City 1008 

Franklbrt  Linen  Manufacturing  Company,  linen  goods 1322 

Franeis,  D.  W.,  granite ^. 290 

French,  F.  E.,  glasshouse  fire  clay 192 

French,  S.  H.,  »fc  Co.,  jjlaster  of  paris 190 

Fries,  Alex,  &-  Bros.,  fruit  ethers 74 

Frouiuth,  A.  G.,  carpet  designs 2043 

Fruit  Buyers'  L'nion  of  New  York  City 1008 

Frye,  H.  8.,  tobacco  grower 723,  728 

Fulton  Worsted  Mills,  rates  on  woolens 1730 

Fuller,  George  A.,  card  clothing 368 

Furman  Farm  Im|)rovemciit  Company,  iron  pyrites 306 

Furniture  manufacturers'  memorial,  looking-glass  j)lates 267 

G. 

Gale  Shoo  Manufacturing  Company,  India  tanned  goatskins 1922 

Galium,  A.  F.,  &  Sons,  patent  leather 1911 
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Ganflolfi  &  Co.,  L.,  macaroni 847 

Garbntt,  J.  W.,  plaster  ofpiiris 190 

Gardiner,  S.  W.,  represeutiu;;^  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 509 

Gardner,  J.  J.,  M.  C.,  copperas 52 

Garland,  M.  M.,  tin  plate 344 

Garrison,  BoM'man,  farm  and  field  products 909 

Gate  City  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 572 

Gauley  Company,  The,  West  Virginia  spruce 558 

Georgia  Rice  Association 855 

Gerdau,  Otto,  rattan,  etc 580 

Germain,  Edward,  lumber 519 

Germany,  duty  on  foreign  sugars 614 

export  bounties 616,  617 

Gersteudorfer  Bros.,  bronze  powders 405 

Gibbs,  S.  F.,  pineapple 991 

Giddey,  George  H.,  lish 961 

Giese,  August,  Berkefeld  filter 220 

Gilkey  &  Anson  Company  and  others,  Wisconsin  lumber 563 

Gillinder,  James,  cut  glassware 248 

Glaser,  Ivohn  &  Co.,  olives : 998 

Glass-bottle  blowers  of  the  United  States,  green 223 

Glass  stainers  of  the  United  States,  memorial  submitted 273 

Glass  Workers'  Association  of  America,  Green 223 

Glavis,  George  O.,  firecrackers 1868 

Glen  Mills  Paper  Company,  parchment  paper 1786 

Goethe  &  Ulmer,  South  Carolina  lumber  interests 547 

Golden,  W.,  moss  peat 2039,2042 

Goldman,  Sigmund,  wood  pulp 1770 

Gompers,  J.,  diamonds 1885 

Goodyear,  C.  W.,  national  lumber  interests 485 

Gousset,  Cy.,  chocolate 1031 

Gowaus  &  Sons,  soap  ingredients 127 

Graef  &  Co.,  Charles,  champagnes 1145 

filled  bottles 230 

Graham,  Dana  &,  Son,  horn  combs 1961 

Graham,  W.  T.,  tin  plate 336 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Brush  Company,  bristles  and  brushes 1801 

Granite  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Massachusetts 288 

Grant,  L.  W.,  manganese  ore 300 

Grasselli,  C.  A.,  blue  vitriol 24 

Grasselli  Chemical  Company,  iron  pyrites 302 

Green,  John  M.,  iron  pyrites 305 

Greenough,  M.  S.,  coal  tar 2025 

Greenland  Coir  Manufacturing  Company,  cocoa  matting 1987 

Gregory,  R.  B.,  musical  instr^iments 1871 

Griess,  Pfleger  &  Co.,  hides 2031 

Grimm,  J.  Henry,  licorice  paste 82 

Gruber,  Abraham,  weariug  apparel 2067 

Guinn,  O.  D.,  «&  Sons,  brushes 1803 

Gunby,  E.  R.,  cigar  manufacturer 768 

Gurdon  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 572 

Gutchess,  Oscar,  sage,  etc 1053 

H. 

Habich&  Co.,  corks 1867 

Hadley  Company,  Egyptian  cotton 1204 

Hadley,  F.  E.,  macaroni 848 

Haesaert  &  Buysse,  chicory 1024 

Ilaile  &  Frost  Manufacturing  Company,  wool  manufacturers 1708 

Halpen,  Frank,  what  dutv  should  sugar  pay 69ii 

Hall,  C.  M,,  skirted  wools 158S 

Hall,  E.  L,,  Mexican  cattle 83S 

Hall,  I.  R.,  wool 159T 

Hallock,  H.  L.,  New  York  farm  and  field  products 90S 

Hallworth,  I.,  cotton  velvets 1171 

llallvet,  W.  H. ,  and  15  others,  farm  and  field  products 90£ 

Er\m,  E.,  chicory 1026 

Hamell,  H.  B.,  matches 186J 
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Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Company  and  li  others,  hides 2029 

Hamtuoud  Company,  The  G.  H.,  salt 1079 

Haiiley  &  Hoops,  chocolate 1031 

Haiina,  D.  K.,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Haiina,  L.  C,  iron  ore 293 

Hardy,  F.  A.,  diamonds • 1890 

Harper,  E.  R.,  salt 1095 

Harrison,  J.  W.,  anthracite  coal 1841, 1819 

Harrison,  Thomas  S.,  chemicals 7 

Hartford,  .James,  specific  duties 164 

Hartman,  H.  W.,  seamless  tubes  (iron) 36(; 

Hartshorn,  E.  A.,  rates  on  liax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufactures 1329 

Harvey  &  Outerbridge,  fish 965 

Harvey  &  Watts  Company,  The,  ivory 2034 

Harway  Dyewood  and  Extract  Manufacturing  Company,  dyestuifs 76 

Hastinjfs,  C.  A.,  whip  reeds 582 

Hastiui^s,  Kussell,  Bermuda  vegetables 926 

Hastings,  R.  E.,and  others,  gold  leaf,  etc 398,400 

Hasslacher,  Jacob,  cyanide  of  potassium 122 

sodium 1 123 

Hay-Budden  Manufacturing  Company,  anvils 364 

Havnes,  D.  F.,  &  Son,  clock  cases 215 

Hays,  W.M.,  Northwestern  tlax 1218 

Haywood  Bros.  &  Co.,  rattan 578.  579 

Havwood  Saddlery  and  Harness  Company,  The  P.,  hides 2029 

Ha'zard,  W.  A.,  salt 1068 

Ha/en,  L.  D.,  Vermont  lumber  interests 569 

Heald,  H.  H.,  tacks 391 

Heckscher  &  Sons,  Richard,  iron  ore 293 

Heilnor,  Hertzog  &  Co.,  corsets 1169 

Heiniscli's  Sons  Company,  R.,  shears  and  scissors 373 

Helnum,  B.  E.,  bromine 27 

Heller  &  Herz  Company,  ultramarine 114 

Hehvig,  Rudolf,  wood  pulp 1770 

Henry- Bonnard  Bronze  Company,  art  works 405 

Henry  Histin  ^lanufacturing Company,  band  instruments 1874 

Hepburn,  1?.  H.,  marble 284 

Hejoy  &  Marrenner,  looking-glass  plates 267 

Herrmann,  Aukam  &  Co.,  handkerchiefs 1171 

Hermann,  Hon.  Binger,  nickel  ore 454 

Hesse,  William H.,  china  clay 194 

Hetterman  Bros.  Company,  cigar  manuracturers 786 

Hey,  Levi,  woolen  rags 1683 

Hey  wood  Bros.  &  Co.,  chairs 588 

Hiatt,  E.  J.,  wool , 1612 

Hibbs,  ,T.  M.,  bolts,  nuts,  washers,  etc 368 

Hill  &  Co.,  W.  S.,  no  trusts  in  lumber  trade .574 

Hill,  E.  H.,  carpet  designs 2044 

Hill,  Hon.  E.  .1.,  farm  and  field  products 905 

Hill,  J.  D.,  cane  sugar 613 

Hill,  .Justin  L.,  pru.ssiat(!  of  potash 120 

Hill.  Lew  C,  bruslies  and  r]uill  pencils 1803 

Hillier,  George  R.,  drug  milling 156 

Hills,  E.  A.,  window  glass. 259 

polished  Ilia  to  glass 265 

IHstory  of  sugar- lar iff  acts. 625 

Hoard,  .James  IL,  linen  goods 1,322 

Hochreiter,  George  .\.,  cigars 783 

Holbrook,  A.  M.,  fish 964 

Holbrfiok  Bros.,  window  glass 261 

Hi  ill. and,  duty  on  foreign  sugars 614 

Hohues,  .J.  A.,  State  geohigist  of  North  Carolina: 

Statement  on  North  Carolina  ores  and  minerals 307 

Schedule  and  rates  sul)mitted 307 

Holthaus  Saddlery  Company,  Aug.,  hides 2029 

Holzmaister,  Ji.  V.,  &.  Co.,  gloves 1930 

Homann  Saddlery  Com))any,  W.,  hides 2029 

Homes,  William,  fire  brick 167 

Hooven  &,  Allison  Company,  sisal  and  manila  binding  twiuo 1291 
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Hopkins,  J.  L.  &  Co.,  drug  milling 157 

Hoster  Brewing  Coiupany,  corks 1866 

Hotojip,  William,  corks 1864 

HougL,  D.  M.,  &  Co.,  reciprocity 2095 

Houston,  A.  D.,  chairs 588 

Hovey,  E.  C,  textile  fabrics 1746 

Howard,  Jolm  E.,  anthracite  coal 1851 

Howard  &  Morse,  bolting  cloths 476 

Howe,  Hon.  J.  R.,  oranges  and  lemons 1006 

Huber  &  Fuhrman,  drug  mills,  drug  milling 162 

Hubbard,  Charles  W.,  rates  on  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufactures 1333 

Hughes,  Francis  L.,  and  various  other  Arms,  j^rotesting  against  a  duty  on 

rattan,  etc 582 

Hughes,  W.  H.  T.,  wool  in  the  grease 1635 

Hulbert  &  Co.,  terra  alba 2067 

Humphrey,  L.H.,  salt 1087 

Humphreys,  E.  W.,  wire  glass 262 

Humphreys,  Solon,  Mexican  cattle 820 

sugar 599,605 

Hunt,  Alfred  E.,  aluminum 397 

Huut,  C.  D.,  tacks 390,391 

Hunter,  Andrew  D.,  pipes  and  pipe  bowls 1998 

Hunter,  Thomas,  firearms 377,  383 

Huntington,  D.  K.,  fruits 991 

Hurd  &  Co.,  G.  B.,  paper  and  envelopes 1793 

Hurlbut  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  paper  and  enveloiies 1793 

Huy ler's  chocolate t 1031 

I. 

Idalio  Antimony  Mining  Company,  antimony 299 

Ide,  George  P.,  manganese  ore 300 

Imperial  Fertilizing  Company  et  al.,  pyrites 2058 

Indian  Eiver  (Fla. )  Pineapple  Growers'  Association 991 

IngalLs,  M.  E.,  railroad  supplies 480 

lugham,  H.  H.,  linen  goods 1322 

Ingham,  William  H.,  pig  iron 310 

International  Feather  and  Down  Company,  feathers 1877 

Ii!teruational  Metal  Company,  lead  ores 439 

International  Packing  Companj'-,  salt 1079 

Inter uatioual  Rock  Plaster  Company,  plaster  of  paris 2052 

International  Uuion  of  Cigar  Makers,  internal-revenue  tax 790 

International  Weaving  Company,  labels 1178 

Iron  Ore  Association,  Western,  protesting  against  reduction  of  duty 293 

Iron  and  steel  wire  manufacturers'  statement  and  rates  submitted 354,  357 

Italian  Macaroni  and  Vermicelli  Company 846 

Italy,  duty  on  foreign  sugars 614 

Ives,  Edwin,  books I794 

J. 

Jacobi,  Frederick,  for  California  wine  producers 1127 

Jackson  Corset  Co.,  corsets. 1169 

Jahn  &  Co.,  G.  A.,  representing  rice  millers 857 

James,  B.  A.,  corduroys II75 

James's  Sons  Company,  The,  lumber 57O 

Jameson,  George,  farm  and  field  products 909 

Jamieson-Freuch  Fire  Clay  Company 192 

Japanese  competition 1802,  2208 

Jarves,  Demiug,  gelatin 79 

Jarrett,  John,  tin  plate 336^  337 

Jefl'eris,  W.  H.,  cigars '  786 

Jennings  Lace  Works,  laces 1312 

Jessop,  Z.  C,  lumber 519 

Johnson,  F.  S.,  leaf  tobacco 737 

Johnston  &  Co.,  W.  M.,and  72  others,  sauerkraut 1101 

Johnson,  T.,  fruits 99I 

Johnson,  W.  R.,  bituminous  coal 1>*A0 

Joly,  Edw.  E.,  right  of  prehension 2105 
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Jones,  Alex.  H.,  qninine 140 

chemical  schedule  and  rates 142 

Jones  Bros.,  granite 290 

Jones,  D wight  A.,  lead  ore 41& 

Joraleinon,  0.  E.,  oranges  and  lemons 1004 

Joscelyn,  George,  harness  and  saddlery 1984 

Joseph  Dessert  Lumber  Company,  Wisconsin  liuiiber 565 

Juilliard,  A.D.,&  Co.,  wool 1621 

Justice  r.  Lawrence 1565 

Justice,  Theodore,  wool 1497 

Loss  to  the  nation 1498 

Wool  as  munition  of  war 1500 

Free  wool  and  protection  prices 1506 

Skirted  fleeces 1509 

Carpet  wools  lor  clothing 1512 

Shoddy 1518 

Eti'ei  ts  of  free  wool 1528 

Suggested  wool  schedule 1532 

Wool  tariff  of  1894 1533 

Worlds  supply 1545 

Farmers  and  free-trade  clothing 1.547 

Free  wool  narrows  home  market 1549 

Prices  of  American  wool 1553 

Decline  in  ])rice8 1554 

Can  grow  all  the  wool  needed 1562 

Course  of  the  w  ool  market 1563 

K. 

Kann,  W.  L.,  plate  glass 264 

Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Commission  Company,  Mexican  cattle 828 

Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Company,  Mexican  cattle 825 

Kansas  Salt  Company , 1099 

Kaplansky,  Isidor,  leather- covered  buckles 1962 

Kaufmann  Bros.  &  Bondy,  pipes  and  pipe  bowls 1997 

Kearney  (Nebr. )  Cereal  Mills,  oatmeal 835 

Keefer,  Brua  C,  band  instruments 1874 

Keith,  G.  E.,  Company,  and  26  others,  hides 2029 

Keller,  J.  H.,  Soap  Works,  soap  ingredients 125 

Keller,  O.  P.,  Bermuda  onions 930 

Kelley's  Island  Wine  Company,  corks 1863 

Kelsey,  F.  W.,  nursery  stock 1038 

Kendall,  F.  A.,  lemons 1007 

Kennebec  (Me.)  Lumber  Association 514 

Kepler,  S.  8.,  free  tow 1237 

Kerl,  George  P.,  corks 1864 

Kerr  Thread  Company,  spool  tluead 1158 

Keystone  <  )cher  Company,  dry  ocher 110 

Keystone  Plaster  Company,  gy])sum 2054 

Kidd  Bros.  &  Burgher  Steel  \Vire  Company 358 

Kiild  Steel  Wire  Company,  Limited,  wire  rods 362 

Kiefer,  Hon.  A.  K.,  starch 1034 

Kilby  Manufacturing  Company,  the  sugar  industry 699 

King,  Hezekiah,  section  4 2101 

kn  ives 373 

King,  J.  B.,  &  Co.,  plaster  of  paris 2040 

King,  V.  C.  «fc  C.  v.,  &  Co.,  gypsum  rock 2053 

Kingery  Manufacturing  Company,  gelatin 79 

Kings  County  Works  of  Brooklyn,  tin  plate  drawbacks 344 

Kinneson  Guano  Company,  iron  pyrites 306 

Kiper,  L.,  &  Sons,  harness  and  saddlery 1982 

Kirk,  James  S.,  &.  Co.,  soap  ingredients 124 

Kirk,  John  K.,  California  liemp 1233 

Kirkland  Lumber  Coiiii)aiiy,  Lee,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Kirkman  ife  Son,  soap  ingredients 129 

Klein,  F.  W.,  chicory 1026 

Kleinhans,  Jacob,  specific  duties 164 

Knapp,  Stout  «&  Co.,  The,  Missouri  lumber  interests 567 

Knitted  P'abrics  Company,  woven  goods 1718 
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Kraft,  William,  pianoforte  leather 1923 

Kraiis,  Joseph,  cigars 784 

Krans  &  Stetten,  farm  and  field  products 903 

Krebs,  Henry,  borax 27 

Krembs  &  Co.,  chicory 1027 

Krohn,  M.,  cigars 757 

Kurzman  Bros.,  reciprocity 2095 

L. 

La  Bar,  L.  T.,  brier  root 593 

Laidlaw  Bale-Tie  Company,  wire  rods 361 

Lal^e  Charles  (La. )  Board  of  Trade,  rice 855 

Lake,  James,  wool 1611 

Lake  Worth  (Fla. )  Pineapple  Growers'  Association 991 

Lamb,  Richard,  glass  stainer 273 

Lamb,  William,  bituminous  coal 1833 

Lamoud  &,  Robertson  Company,  jute  and  hemp  carpets 1293 

Laudreth,  Burnett,  garden  seeds 930 

memorial  submitted 933 

Landers,  Jackson,  tiles 171 

Landis,  C.  K.,  vegetables 930 

Lane  &,  Libby,  fish 960 

Lane,  John  C,  wools  on  the  skin 1624 

Lang,  C.  H.,  cocoa  matting 1988 

Lang,  Jr.,  C.  H: 

Chair  cane  an  d  reeds 574 

Memorial  submitted 578 

Langerbeth.  Karl,  tiles 171 

Langdon,  Batcheller  &  Co.,  corsets 1169 

Lanman  &  Kemp,  opium  and  morphine 95 

Lawrence,  W.  H.,  coal  tar,  etc 64 

Lawrence,  William,  wool : 

American  woolgro wers  can  furnish  ample  supply 1347 

Why  we  do  not  have  sufficient  sheep 1319 

Sheep  in  the  world 1350 

How  soon  can  American  woolgrowers  furnish  ample  supjily 13.50 

American  wools  the  best  in  the  world 1351 

Protection  for  wool  means  general  prosperity 1353 

What  is  ample  protection 1356 

Shrinkage  of  wools 1360 

Ski  rting 1363 

Cost  of  reaching  market 1370 

Rates  of  duty  asked 1376, 1399 

Prices  of  wool 1378 

Ad  valorem  dixties  rejected 1409 

Duty  on  woolen  rags  and  shoddy 1412 

Wool  tops , 1415 

Conclusion  1416 

Act  of  1867 1434 

Act  of  1883 1439 

Act  of  1890 1441 

Act  of  1894 1444 

Bill  proposed  by  National  Wool  Growers'  Association 1445 

Argument  in  favor  of  the  wool  tariff  bill  agreed  upon  by  the  National 

Wool  Growers'  Association 2167 

Laws,  Harry  L.,  sugar  cane 613 

Lawton,  T.  L.,  carpet  designs 2044 

Lay  &.  Co.,  Joseph 581 

Leeson,  J.  R.,  &  Co.,  hackled  flax 1238 

Lefever  Arms  Company,  firearms 386 

Lefferts,  William  H.,  sugar 599 

Leffertz,  M.  C,  collodion 70 

Lehigh  Manufacturing  Company,  lace  window  curtains 1314 

Letson,  Thomas  M.,  shoddy  and  jute 1210 

Leverett,  C.  A.,  spices,  etc 2056 

Lewis,  John  D.,  dyestuifs 76 

licorice  paste 82 

Libbey  Glass  Company,  cut  glassware 245 
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Libn^ ,  1.  \j.,  wool 1013 

Libby,  McNeill  ifc  Libby,  incorporated,  salt 1079 

Liebiuan,  Rudolph,  metal  and  glass  buttons 1815 

Li <rgett«  Spring  and  Axle  Company,  axles 363 

Lilientlial,  L.,  diamonds 1899 

Linen  Trade  Association  of  New  York,  linen  and  jute  fabrics 1325 

Linton  Manufacturing  Company,  Saginaw,  lumber 519 

Linney,  K.  Z.,  monazite 2056 

Lip  ton  Company,  T.  T.,  salt 1079 

Littauer,  Lucius  W.,  gloves 1927 

Livermore,  George,  firearms 383 

Lobsitz,  Samuel,  camel's  hair 1G90 

Londonderry  Lithia  Company,  corks 1865 

Lone  Star  Salt  Company,  of  Texas 1096 

Look,  Frank  X.,  brushes 1802 

Loomis,  E.  N.,  onions  and  potatoes - 918 

memorial  submitted 922 

Bermuda  vegetables 922 

Lorimer,  John  H.,  pine-tree  and  flax-straw  fiber 1237 

Lorraine  Manufacturing  Company,  degras 1054 

Louisiana  cypress  manufacturers 512 

Louisiana  rice  planters 855,  859 

Louisville  (Ky . )  tobacco  manufacturers,  internal-revenue  tax 788 

Lowell  Carpet  Company,  carpet  wools 1631 

Lubin,  David,  farm  and  field  products 866-886 

Luburg,  C.  E.,  dry  ocher 110 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Comj)any,  rates  on  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufactures..     1333 

Lukauitsch,  J.  B.,  files 376 

Lumber  interests  of: 

United  States 485 

Arkansas 570,  571 

California 511 

Florida 511 

Louisiana 512 

Maine 512-517 

Michigan 517-520 

Minnesota 521-537 

Mississippi 537-544 

Missouri 567 

New  York 544 

North  Carolina 546 

Oregon 547 

Pennsylvania 567,  569 

Rhode'^  Island 572 

South  Carolina 547 

Texas 567 

Vermont 569,  570 

Washington 550 

West  Virginia 553  561,  569 

Wisconsin 561-566 

Luther,  H.,  burlaps  and  bags 1273 

Lyman,  Arthur,  Egyptian  cotton 1204 

Lyman,  Artliur  T.,'wool 1617,  1631 

Lyman,  C.  E.  and  George  N.,  jr.,  tow 1236 

Lymanville  Company,  rates  recommended  on  wool  and  woolens 1724 

Lyon  &  Co.,  .Jolin  H.,  wood  pulp  or  wood  flour 1771 

Lyon,  I.  B.,  su<;ar  cane 613 

Lyon,  J.  Crawford,  oilcloth 1296 

M. 

Maas,  W.,  &  Co.,  celluloid 74 

MficAndrews  &  Forbes,  licorice  paste 82 

Maclean,  A.  A.,  distilled  spirits 1126 

Maddox-Rncker  Bkg.  Company,  iron  pyrites 306 

Maginnis  &  Co.,  J.  A.,  hides..'. '. 2029 

Maguire,  James  C,  alumina 22 

Maillard,  Henry,  chocolate 1031 

Main,  Thomas  F.,  Bpccific  duties 164 
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Malcolm,  D.  R.,  burlaps 1274 

Malveru  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Manutacturiug  Clieniists'  Association 8 

Marietta  Guano  Company,  iron  pyrites 306 

Marshall  &  Co.,  rates  on  iiax,  hemp,  arid  jute  goods 1336 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  gloves 1942 

Martin,  CD.,  manganese  ore 300 

Marvin  &  Co.,  W.  H.,  currants 1012 

Marsh  &  Co.,  plaster  of  paris 189 

Mason,  An  &  Magenheimer  Confectionery  Manufacturing  Comj)any,  chocolate.  1031 

Mason,  Edward  F.,  carpet  wools 1632 

Mason,  F.  H.,  United  States  consul-general,  report  on  sugar  ex[)ort  bounties  in 

Germany 616 

Mather,  Samuel,  iron  ore 293 

Matheson,  William  J.,  &  Co.,  coal-tar  colors  and  dyes 66 

Mathieson  Alkali  Works,  sodas 152 

Mathison  &  Co.,  antimony,  regulus  of 299 

Matteawan  Manufacturing  Company,  compensatory  duty  on  woolens 1717 

Maybaum  &  Stein,  leather  shoe  laces 1967 

Mayer,  Charles  F.,  bituminous  coal 1826, 1849 

Mayer  &  Co.,  Otto  G.,  grapes 992 

Mayer,  Robert,  &  Co.,  printers'  ink 80 

McCahan,  W.  J.,  sugar  refiner 635 

McCaffrey,  H.  D. ,  telegraph  and  telephone  poles 590 

McCausland,  B.  W.,  gypsum  rock 2048 

McCausland,  William  J.,  wool  manufacturing  systems 1732 

McCoy,  Joseph  F.,  Company,  borax  and  china  clay 46 

McCrery,  R.  W.,  American  fiber 1232 

hemp  binder  twine 1282 

McCullough,  E.  H.,  bituminous  coal 1832 

McFarland,  W.  S.,  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids 19 

Mcllvaine  Bros.,  drug  milling 157 

McKee,  Thomas,  glass  lamp  shades 234 

McKnight,  S.  P.,  Minnesota  lumber 524 

McKnight,  S.  T.,  no  trusts  in  lumber  trade 574 

McMahon,  P.  J.,  sugar  commission  suggested 691 

McMillan  &  Co.,  James,  pickled  sheepskins 2033 

McPherson,  William,  jr.,  cost  of  raising  wool 1622 

McReyuolds,  A.  L.,  Chemical  Company,  prussiate  of  potash 119 

Mc Vitty,  James,  and  various  others,  onions 929 

Mead,  Frederick,  «fe  Co.,  tea 2064 

Meador,  John  F.,  pile  fabrics 1174 

Mears,  Sam'l  M. ,  manila  and  sisal  cordage 1289 

Meles  &  Auerbach,  leather 1921 

Mellor  &  Rittenhouse,  licorice  paste 82 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Cotton  Exchange,  Egyptian  cotton 1201 

Mento  &  Co.,  burlap  cloth  and  bags 1270 

Menzies,  William,  jute  carpets 1295 

Mepham,  George  S.,  and  Klein,  barytes 105, 107, 108 

Merchant  Tailors'  (New  York)  Exchange 2071 

Merchant  Tailors,  woolens  and  ready-made  clothing 1709,1718 

Merfield  &  Co.,  Joseph,  and  various  other  Baltimore  importers  and  manufac- 
turers, leaf  tobacco 780 

Merrick  Thread  Company,  spool  cotton 1158 

Merz,  Henr V,  ultramarine 110, 114 

Mesterud  &  Co.,  W.  T.,  grapes 992 

Metallic  Cap  Manufacturing  Company,  blasting  caps 1871 

Meyer,  Bannermas  &  Co.,  hides 2029 

Meyer,  Fred  G. ,  specific  duties 164 

Miyer  Leaf  Tobacco  Company,  The  Henry 750 

Meyers,  Louis,  &  Son,  gloves 1954 

Meyercord  Company,  decalcomania  paper  transfers 1781 

Mica  Roofing  Company,  coal  tar,  etc 55 

Michener  Bros.  &,  Co.,  salt 1079 

Micliigan  Bean  Jobbers'  Association 911 

Michigan  Carbon  Works,  gelatin 79 

Michigan  salt  manufacturers 1089 

Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society,  summer  fruits,  vegetables,  etc 1010 

Midvale  Steel  Company,  reciprocity  recommended 480 

T  H 141 
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Millard,  S.  M.,  Mexican  cattle &22 

Miller,  Charles  F.,  soap  inii;re<lients 127 

Miller,  Hon.  Warner,  barrel  organs 1873 

pulp  and  paper 1762 

Millot  Bros.,  rubber  tubing 1880 

Mills  A:  Gibb,  gloves 1954 

Minnesota  Flax  Company,  American  fibers 1208 

Minnesota  Soap  Company,  soaji  ingredients 126 

Minnesota  State  Prison,  binding  twine 1291 

Mississippi  Glass  Company,  wire  glass 262 

Mitchelson,  George,  leal"  tobacco 787 

Mixer,  Kuowlton,  Buit'alo  (N.  Y.)  lumber  exchange 545 

Moen,  Philip  W.,  copperas 53 

Moen,  Philip  W.,  orher  and  ochery  earths 109 

Moller  &  Bro.,G.  H.,  chicory 1024 

Monarch  Orange  Company,  oranges  and  lemons 999 

Monmouth  County  (^.  J.)  Board  of  Agriculture,  hay 814 

Montgomery,  C.  S.,  chicory 1023 

Montgomery,  J.  R.,  bullions  and  metal  thread 406 

Montgomery,  W.  L.,  &  Co.,  sumac 155 

Monticello  Wine  Company,  corks 1863 

Moore  Manufacturing  Comjiany,  compensatory  wool  duties 1708 

Moore,  Warner,  sumac 155 

Morgan,  John,  glass  stainer 273 

Morgan,  James  L.,  &,  Co.,  sulphuric  acid,  etc 19 

Morgan,  J.  V>'.,  opt^rator  in  pottery 195 

Morse.  E.  A.,  jewelry 1880 

Morse,  Hon.  E.  A.,  tacks 387 

Morris,  Hon.  Page,  ]Sli]mesota  lumber  interests 521 

Morris  &  Co.,  Nelson,  salt 1079 

Morris,  S.  F.,  bituminous  coal 1839 

Morris,  W.  M.,  rice 859 

Morrison,  D.  B.,  and  11  others,  farm  and  field  products 907 

Morton,  Paul,  Mexican  cattle 833 

Mosemau,  C.  M.,  &  Bro.,  saddlery  and  harness 1981 

Moses,  G.  C,  wool,  and  manufactures  of 1579, 1702 

Mnses,  Joe,  gloves 1954 

Mount  Caruiel  Axle  Works,  axles 363 

Muhleus  &  Kropff,  toilet  soap 123 

Muhlhause,  Sigmund,  shoddy 1673 

M  uincho,  G. ,  grapes 992 

Miiller  &  Co.,  G.  B.,  chicory 1024 

M  iilvane,  Joab,  salt 1099 

Manson  &  Co.,  W.  B.,  Saginaw  manufacturers 519 

Murcott  &  Caini)bell  and  various  other  tirms,  crucible  cast  steel 347 

Murphy,  A.,  8taiue<l  glass  windows 2080 

Murray,  Mr.,  drug  milling 158 

Murray  &  Nickell  Manufacturing  Company,  drug  milling 157 

Murray,  Z.  and  W.,  ]ta])er  and  envelopes 1793 

Muscatine  (Iowa)  Oatmeal  Company 834 

Muth,  Julius,  United  States  consul,  report  on — 

German  sugar  law 617 

Austrian  beet-sugar  law 619 

French  beet-sugar  law 619 

Mutual  Chemical  Company,  prussiate  of  potash 121 

Muurling,  I.  J.  K.,  alizarin  and  aniline  colors 2005 

Myrick,  Herbert,  beet  sugar 666 

N. 

Naisawald,  L.  C,  reciprocity 2097 

Nail  tV  Williams  Tobmco  Company,  internal-revenue  tax 788 

Nantais,  O.,  straw  braids 2024 

Naramore,  F.  J.,  coacli  lace 1719 

Karamore,  H..L.,  shoddy 1683 

Nary,  .John  W.,  rates  on  woolens 1730 

Nashoba  Company,  The,  bbarhing  powder 2035 

Nassau  Sulphur  Works,  sidphur 154 

National  Association  of  Cigar  Makers 757 
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National  Association  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers 167, 170 

National  Association  Wool  Manufacturers,  carpet  wools 1626 

National  Building  Supply  Company,  rock  plaster 2054 

Natioual  Hay  Association 912 

National  Lead  Company,  lead  ores,  etc 444 

National  Lumbermen's  Association,  memorial 500 

Natioual  Needle  Company 392 

National  Starch  Mauufacturing  Company 1032 

Natioual  Vegetable  Fiber  Association,  flax  and  hemp 1207 

National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 1126 

National  Wool  Growers  Association 1347,  2167 

Navajo  Indians,  wool - 1612 

Nax,  Leonard,  i)ipes  and  bowls 1997 

Naylor  &  Co  ,  iron  pyrites 305 

Nel)raska  Biudei  Twiue  Company,  American  fibers 1211 

Nebraska  Central  Milling  Company,  oatmeal ^  837 

Neef  Bros.  Brewing  Compauy,  corks 1867 

Neilson,  William  G.,  bauxite 300 

Neudecker,  L.  H. ,  leaf  tobacco 778 

Newark  Lime  and  Cement  Manufacturing  Compauy,  plaster  of  paris 2049 

Newbold,  J.  S.,  garden  seeds 945 

Newburgh,  Louis,  dealer  in  leaf  tobacco 747 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  woolen  mills,  undervaluation 1733 

Newcomb,  H.  C,  olives 998 

Newell,  A.  W.,  et  al., pearl  buttons 1804 

Newell,  A.  W^.,  covered  buttons 1719 

Newell  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company,  covered  buttons 1719 

vegetable-ivory  buttons 1814 

silk  buttons  1738 

New  England  Crockery  and  Glassware  Association,  pottery 212 

New  England  leaf- tobacco  industry: 

Number  of  planters  and  acreage 729 

Yield  per  acre  aud  total  crop 729,  754 

Prices  and  value  of  crop 730,  740 

Cigars,  wrapped 730 

manufactured  in  United  States 731 

New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association 728 

New  England  Whip  Company,  whip  reeds 582 

New  Jersey  Match  Com|jany,  matches 1869 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture 1102 

Rates  recommended  on — 

Animals 1104 

Breadstuffs 1104 

Dairy  products 1105 

Field  products 1105 

Fruits  and  nuts 1105 

Meats 1105 

New  Liverpool  Salt  Company 1100 

New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade,  rice 855 

Newton,  John  C,  wood  screws 395 

Newton,  H.  B.,  fire  brick 170 

New  York  and  Boston  Dyewood  Company,  dyestnffs 76 

New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Company,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

New  York  Board  of  Trade,  drug  trade  section 164 

New  York  Cigar  importers  favor  comi^ound  duty 755 

New  York  City  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade 737 

New  York  City  cigar  importers 755 

New  York  Coal  Tar  and  Chemical  Company,  coal  tar  aud  amnion ia 69 

New  York  County  Medical  Association,  miueral  water 2037 

New  York  Farmers,  petition  for  McKinley  rates 906 

New  York  Harness  makers 1974 

New  York  Jewelers'  Board  of  Trade,  diamonds 1889 

New  York  Jewelers'  Association,  precious  stones 1890 

New  York  Woven  Label  Compauy 1177 

Niagara  Electro  Chemical  Company,  sodium 123 

Nolte  &  Dolcli  Fertilizer  Company,  ammonia 23 

Nouotuck  Silk  Company,  silk  underwear 1745 

Noonan,  Hon.  G.  H.,  Mexican  cattle 820 

Norfolk  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  bitumiuous  coal 1839 

Norris,  John,  pulp  and  paper 1753 
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North  Carolina  ores  aud  minerals:  Pane. 

Statement  snljmitted  by  tlie  State  geologist 307 

Scbeilnle  aud  rates  submitted 307 

North,  S.  N.  D.,  wool  manufactures 163(i 

Northein  Lumber  Company, Vermont  lumber  interests 569 

Noyes,  William  H.,  &  Co.  et  al.,  horn  combs. 1959 

O. 

Oakes  Manufacturing  Company,  dyestuffs 76 

Ober  Sons  Company,  G.,  rock  plaster 2053 

Odiorue,  W.  H.,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

O'Donnell,  Spencer  &  Co.,  Saginaw  manufacturers 519 

Oglebay,  E.  W,,  iron  ore 293 

O'Neil,  William  W.,  bitumous  coal 1840 

Onondaga  (N.  Y. )  Coarse  Salt  Association 1090 

Osborne,  Sager  &  Co.,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Osborne,  W.  S.,  lacings  aud  webbing 1191, 1192 

Ostheimer  Bros.,  cotton  suspenders 1191 

Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Board  of  Trade,  barley 837 

Overbury,  Frederick  F. ,  chlorate  of  potash 115 

Oxford  Ocher  Company,  drug  milling 161 

Oxnard,  B.  A.,  cane  sugar 613,  625 

Oxnard,  Henry  T.,  beet  sugar 640 

P. 

PaiatlaKaua  Kaolin  Company,  china  clay 194 

Palmer,  T.  D.,  patent  leather 1912 

Parke,  Davis  «fc  Co.,  antitoxin 129 

Parks,  J.  H.,  tacks 390 

Parish  Bros.,  chicory 1024 

Parsons,  A.  M.,  garden  seeds 944 

Parsons  Bros.,  straw  braids 2024 

Passavant  &  Co.,  gloves 1952,  2074 

Pasteur-Chamberland  Filter  Company 217-220 

Patent  Metal  Company,  tin  foil  and  bottle  caps 470 

Paterson  Label  Company 1177 

Paterson  Parchment  Paper  Company 1786 

Patterson,  Andrew,  wearing  apparel 2071 

woolens 1709 

Patton,  George  M.,  wool 1607 

Pauly,  F.  G.,  dyestulfs 76 

Paul,  S.  F.,  gloves 1956 

Peak,  R.  W.,  tobacco  "shorts" 790 

Pearce,  Hon.  C.  E.,  cotton  bagging  and  cordage 1277, 1283 

Peckham,  S.  F.,  asphaltum 2020 

Peebles',  Joseph  K. ,  Sous  Company,  corks 1864 

Peet  Bros,  ilanufacturing  Company,  soap  ingredients 125 

Penn  Plate  Glass  Company 264 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  heavy  chemicals 163 

iron  pyrites 307 

Pennsylvania  Wool  Growers  Association 1341 

Perkins,  Hon.  G.  C,  beet  sugar 687 

fruits 974 

Perkins,  G.  W.,  internal-revenue  tax 790 

Perkins,  Goodwin  &  Co.,  wood  pulp 1770 

Perrenot,  C.  J.,  Florida  lumber  interests 511 

Perseverance  Worsted  Company,  classifications  suggested 1697, 1700, 1725 

Peruvian  Ocher  Company,  drug  milling 161 

Peters,  W.  R,,  &.  Co.,  carl)onate  of  potash 121 

muriate  of  potash 122 

pruHsi;ite  of  potasii 121 

suljjliate  of  ammonia 24 

Peters's  Saddlery  and  Harness  Compauy,  hides 2029 

Peterson,  .Jesse,  indurated  tiber  ware 1972 

Pew,  C.  IL,  fish 946 

Ptizcr.  Charles,  &-,  Co.,  citric  acid,  etc 18 

Philadi'lpliia  cigar  importers  favor  comjiound  duty 755 

Philadelpiiia  manufacturers  and  spiuners,  wool 1608 

Philadelphia  Tyj)ograpliical  I'nion,  books 1794 

Phillips  ik  Meyer,  handkerchiefs 1171 
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Phillips  Company,  The  Tbomaa,  bleaching  powder f 2036 

Pickhardt  &  Kuttroff,  Wm.,  colors 114 

Pilling,  Robert,  cotton  hosiery  and  knit  goods 1179 

Pioneer  Salt  Works 1100 

Pitcairu,  John,  plate  glass 262 

Pittsburg  Coal  Exchange,  bitnminons  coal 1840 

Pittsburg  Crushed  Steel  Company,  Limited,  artificial  abrasives 478 

Pittsburg  Iron  Paint  Company,  oxide  of  iron 52 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  The 264 

Pittsburg  Reduction  Company,  aluminum 397 

Plouse  &  Co.,  F.,  whip  reeds 582 

Plummer  Eros. ,  salt 1100 

Plunkett,  W.  B.,  cotton  cloth 1168 

Pomeroy  &  Van  Deusen,  whip  reeds 582 

Poole,  Hon.  T.  L.,  osier  or  willow  and  baskets 583 

Porter  &  Dickey,  cotton  damask 1194 

Porter,  Dudley,  and  14  others,  hides 2029 

Portland  Cordage  Company,  manila  and  sisal  cordage 1289 

Potter,  Thomas,  Sons  &  Co.,  et  al.,  oilcloth  and  linoleum 1304 

Pottery  National  Union 198 

Pottery  operatives  of  the  West 201 

Powell,  Willis  J.,  soap  ingredients 128 

Powers  &  Weightman,  quinine,  etc 140, 142 

Pratt,  D.,  thimbles 473 

Pratt  Works  of  Brooklyn,  tin  plate  drawbacks 344 

Prentice,  George  W.,  pearl  buttons  and  disks  and  shoe  buttons 1806, 1823 

Price,  Thomas,  &  Son,  chemical  analyses 33 

Prince,  David,  drug  milling » 161 

Prince  Manufacturing  Company,  drug  milling 161 

Princess  Anne  County  (Va.)  citizens  demand  protection  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts    908 

Princess  of  Wales  Company,  corsets 1169 

Pritchard,  J.  C,  Southern  resources 2101 

Proctor,  Gamble  &  Co.,  soap  ingredients 125 

Pueblo  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  lead  ores 446 

Q. 

Quantico  (Va.)  Pyrites  Company,  iron  pyrites 302 

E. 

Rader,  W.  T.,  Oregon  lumber  interests 547 

Randolph,  W.  C.  manufactures  of  bone 1959 

Randsell,  D.  M.,  plate  glass 264 

Ranlett  &  Stone,  burlaps  and  burlap  bags 1271 

Ran,  G.,  wood  pulp 1770 

Ran,  H.  A.,  and  others,  Virginia  farm  products 908 

Rawitser,  S.,  &  Co.,  woolen  rags 1678 

Rawson,  W.  W.,  vegetables 927 

Reardon,  John,  &  Sons,  soap  ingredients 127 

Reciprocity: 

Statements  of — 

Carr,  E.  McN 2096 

Curtis,  W.  E 2087 

Daniels,  J.  C,  &  Co 2096 

Davis,  M.  H 2097 

Hough,  D.  M.,&Co 2095 

Kurzman  Bros 2095 

Midvale  Steel  Company 480 

Naisawald,  L.  C 2097 

Reed  Bros.  &  Co.,  cask  staves  affected  by  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar 695 

Reed,  W.  G.,  photographic  paper 1777 

Reid,  Murdock  &  Co. : 

Rates  recommended  on — 

Olives 993 

Olives,  packed  in  glass  or  earthen  ware 994 

Olive  oil 994 
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Reid,  Murtlock  &  Co.— Contiiiui'd.  Page. 
Kates  reconimeudeA on — Coutinued. 
Caudied — 

Citron 994 

Lemon  peel 994 

Orange  peel 994 

Preserves 995 

Jams 995 

Jellies 995 

Pickles 995 

Capers 996 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli 996 

Pease,  mushrooms,  and  table  sauces 996 

Vinegar 996 

Tea 996 

Eelneke,  Henry  G.,  &  Co.,  wools  on  the  skin 1625 

Reno  Borax  Comjiany ,  borax 41 

Republic  M.  and  M.  Company,  bauxite o 299 

Revenue  derived  from  leaf  tobacco 741,  758 

tax  on  cigars 741 

Reynolds,  B.  W.,  American  tibers 1211 

Rheinstrom,  Bettman,  Johnson  &  Co.,  cordials  and  licfueurs 1139 

Rhone,  Leonard,  farm  and  lield  products 887 

Rhotert,  Aug.,  garden  seeds 938 

Rice  &  Co.,  .J.  B.,  garden  seeds 944 

Rice  &  Co.,  N.  W.,  and  32  others,  hides 2029 

Rice  &  Hutchins  and  63  others,  hides 2029 

Richard,  C.  B.,  &  Co.,  administrative  act 2099 

Richardson,  George  W.,  celluloid 73 

Richmond  Chair  Company,  rattan,  etc 581 

Kichnujud,  J.  F.,  china  clay 194 

Ricker,  Hiram,  &  Sons,  corks 1861 

Ridge  way,  John,  skirted  avooIs 1588 

Right  of  prehension 2105 

Rinaker,  Hon.  J.  J.,  asbestus 2019 

dccalcomania  transfers 1780 

nursery  stock 1050 

Ring,  M.  D.,  woolens 1710 

Ringland,  G.  S.,  gypsum  rock 2048 

Rinke,  Emil,  wool  hats 1710 

Ripley,  F.,  burlaps  for  horse  blankets 1321 

Ripley,  D.  C,  cut  glassware 248 

Riverhead  Town  Agriculture  Society 909 

Roanoke  Railroad  and  Lumber  Company  and  64  others,  lumber 547 

Robbius,  Francis  L.,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Robert  Clarke  Company,  administrative  act 2099 

Robinson,  C.  W.,  and  64  others,  fruits 990 

Eobiuson,  J.  D.,  cut  glassware 248 

Rochester  dealers,  woolen  rags 1683 

Rockwell,F.  H.,  Mexican  cattle 795,803 

Rockwood  &  Co.,  chocolate 1031 

Roebling's  Sons  Company,  J.  A.,  and  various  other  firms,  wire  rods  and  wire..  356 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Cliemical  Company,  cyanide  of  potassium 122 

Rotr,  \V.  H.,  leaf  tobacco 754 

Rogers,  Andrew  B.,  specific  duties 164 

Eolker  &  Sons,  August,  nursery  stock 1048 

Rosebault,  Charles  J.,  personal  baggage 2072 

Roseiigartcn  &  Sons,  sulphate  of  quinine 148 

Ross,  J.,  pipes  and  ])ipe  bowls 1995 

Roth  &  Goldsilimidt,  corsets 1169 

Rothschild  «fe  Bro.,  leaf  tobacco 748 

Rothschild  Bros.  «fc  Co.,Bpecitic  duties 1823 

Rowan,  P.,  manganese  ore 300 

Rowland,  William  and  Harvey,  incorporated,  Swedish  bar  iron 324 

Rnnisey.  M.  K.,  wool 1618 

Runkcl  Bros.,  <'hocolato 1031 

Russell,  Hon.  B.  K.,  Georgia  tobacco  growers 732 

EuBsell,  George  W.,  protection  needed  by  labor 2101 

Russell,  Hon.  William  A.,  pulp  and  paper 1759 

Russia,  duty  on  foreign  sugars 614 
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Kusson,  A.,  corks 1863 

Kutherford,  William,  jute  yarn  and  burlaps w.  1243, 1304 

Eyan,  Frank  T.,  pearl  buttons 1807 

Ryon,  F.  M.,  oranges  and  lemons 1006 

S. 

Sachs-Pruden  Ginger  Ale  Company,  corks 1866 

Sack,  A.  Albert,  rates  recommended  on  wool  and  woolens 1724 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  lumber  manufiicturers 519 

Salina  (N.  Y.)  Coarse  Salt  Company 1094 

Sail  Mountain  Asbestus  Comj>any,  asbestus 2020 

Salomon,  E.  CI.,  cordovan  and  patent  leather 1907, 1925 

Sampson,  F.,  woolen  rags 1681 

Sampson,  Thomas,  woolen  rags  and  shoddy 1668 

Sanders  &  Brnhl  Manufacturing  t;ompauy,(linmonds 1899 

San<lu8ky  Cooperage  and  Lumber  Company,  staves 592 

Sanford,  Arnold  B.,  cottcm  yarns 1151 

Sanford,  E.  J.,  wool  manufactures 1709 

Santa  Eosa  Company,  The  A.  B.,  cigars 781 

Saur,  John,  leaf  tol)acco 754 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Board  of  Trade,  rice 855 

Savarese  Bros.,  V.,  macaroni 846 

Saxon,  A.  H.,  pocketkuives : 369 

Saxonv  Manufacturing  Compauv,  undervaluation  and  oriental  competition  in 

silks -■'. 1750 

Scattergood,  Thomas,  dyestufts 76 

Schaetfer  Bros.  «fe  Powell  Manufacturing  Company,  soap  ingredients 128 

Schaeifer,  Dr.  Louis,  cafi'eine 133 

Scheckells,  E.  W.,  junk 2034 

Schefter,  W.  A.,  cigars 778 

Schieffeliu, William  Jay,  specilic  duties 164 

Schloss,  H.  W.,  braids,  etc 1192 

Schmidt  &  Sons,  Traugott,  sheepskins 2033 

Schoellkopf,  J.  F.,  jr.,  coal- tar  colors 57 

Schofield  &  Mason,  carpet  wools 1632 

Schroeder,  F.  A.,  leaf  tobacco  dealer 737 

Schultz  &.  Co.,  soap  ingredients 126 

Schulz,  Fred,  leaf  tobacco 755 

Scilacci,  P.  F.,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs 863 

Scribner's  Sons,  Charles,  books 1798 

Scudder,  S.  V.  &  E.  P.,  licorice  paste 82 

Searles,  John  E.,  sugar 642 

Searle  Whip  Company,  whip  reeds 582 

Seaver  &  Co.,  ivory  and  bone  blacks 108 

Selfe,  Joseph  E.,  ready-made  clothing 1718 

Sell,  F.,  and  712  other  citizens  of  Detroit,  garden  vegetables 910 

Seyfert  &  Frederick,  prussiate  of  potash 119 

Seymour  &  Jackson  and  59  others,  hides 2029 

Sgobel  &  Day,  grapes 992 

Shantz,  M.  B.,  Company,  vegetable-ivory  buttons 1808, 1811, 1814 

Sharpless  Dyewood  Extract  Company,  dycstuffs 76 

Shaw,  George  C,  bituminous  coal 1838 

Shaw,  C.  J.,  sulphur 154 

Shaw,  John,  &  Co.,  arseniate  of  soda 149 

silicate  of  soda 154 

Shaw,  W.  I.,  hides 2030 

Sheffield,  George  T.,  dyestuflfs 76 

Sheldon  Axle  Company,  axles 363 

Shelton  Company,  tacks 390 

Shepard,  Charles  U.,  tea 2062 

Shepard  &  Dudley,  surgical  instruments 474 

Sheppler  Gas  Coal  Company,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Sherman,  Hon.  J.  S.,  hops 915 

Sherman,  M.M.,  Mexican  cattle 798,803 

Shimer,  John  N.  M.,pig  iron 314,  316 

Shirts,  J.  D.  M.,  bristles  and  brushes 1801 

Shivley,  O.  H.  P.,  American  fibers 1211 

Sickles  Saddlery  Company,  J.  B.,  hides 2029 
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Sienion,  "William  F.,  colors 15 

Silbeniian,  O.  and  S.,  lithographs 1784 

Siiu))kin.s.  Hon.  John,  tacks 388,  391 

Simson  &  Kirkaldy,  woolen  yai'n  and  clotli 1702 

Simpleton,  James  H.,  classilication  suugested 11)97 

Ski'ddy,  W.  W.,  dyestuft's 74 

licorice  paste 81 

Slaughter,  S.  A.,  wearing  apparel 2971 

Smith  &  Co.,  E.  A.,  dressed  lumber 572 

Smith  &  Co.,  0.  A.,  iron  pyrites 306 

Smith  &  Dore  Manufacturing  Company,  linen  threads,  yarns,  and  twines 1334 

Smith  &  Schipper,  sugar 696-699 

Smith,  Charles  E.,  gloves 1948 

Smith,  G.  H.,  salt 1087 

Smith,  George  J.,  cigar  manufacturer 775,  778 

Smith,  Jesse  L.  M.,  wool 1584 

Smith,  J.  Eichard,  vegetable-ivory  buttons 1808, 1811 

Smith  Paper  Company,  tissue  and  copying  paper 1775 

Smith,  Pierre  J.,  sugar 599,  613 

Smith,  R.  M.,  specific  v.  ad  valorem  duties  on  sugars,  as  it  adects  cask  staves.  695 

Smith,  R.  Tynes,  tin  plate  and  canned  goods 339 

Smith,  Syl vanus,  fish 958 

Smith,  Wellington,  tissue  and  copying  paper 1771 

Smith,  W.  E.,  leaf  tobacco 736 

Smith,  W.  J.,  flint  and  lime  glassware 235 

Smoot,  W.  A.,  plaster  rock 2053 

Snover,  Hon.  H.  G.,  farm  and  field  products 898 

Snyder,  Edward  L.,  distilled  spirits 1126 

Solar  Salt  Works 1100 

Solis,  Andrew  J.,  jr.,  waste  and  noils 1690 

Solis,  Andrew  J.,  jr.,  et  al.,  rates  recommonded 1731 

Soltan,  Robert,  &  Co.,  gutta-percha  goods 1968 

Sommers  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company,  hides 2029 

Soncrant,  J.  N.,  staves,  hoops,  etc 592 

South  Carolina  rice  planters 855 

Sorg,  Hon.  Paul  J.,  filters 217 

Spagero  Company,  V.,  macaroni 846 

Spain,  duty  on  foreign  sugars 614 

Sparkman,  Hon.  S.  M.,  grape  Iriiit  and  oranges 1007 

pineapples 992 

Spaulding,  Hon.  G.  W.,  farm  and  field  products 902 

Spaulding  &  Co.,  W.  W.,  and  105  others,  hides 2029 

Specific  duties : 

Statements  of — 

Bash,  C.  S 2104 

Butler,  James 2103 

Ewiug  Bros.  &.  Co 2104 

Joly,  Edw.  E 2105 

Wilson  Bros 2105 

Specific  duties  i'.  ad  valorem  duties 164 

Spencer  Optical  Company 270 

Sprague,  C.  W.,  vegetables 910 

Sj)ring.  Samuel  H.,  ready-made  clothing 1718 

Springlield  Blanket  Company,  burlaps  ibr  liorse  blaiikels 1322 

Stackhouse,  Powell,  coal  tar,  etc 64 

Stamford  Manufacturing  Company,  dyestutts 76 

Stanard,  E.  O.,  .Milliug  Company,"jute 1273 

Standard  Pearl  Button  Company,  pearl  buttons 1807 

Standard  Plate  Glass  Company 264 

Standard  Oil  Company,  tin-plate  drawbacks 344 

Standard  Whip  Company,  whip  reeds 582 

Standard  Wood  Comiiany.  bundled  kindling  w»jod 589 

Stange,  A.  H.,  Wisconsin  lumber 565 

Stanley  Page  Company,  drug  milling 161 

Starck,  George,  corks 1864 

Starkweather, .).,  garden  seeds 941 

Steiner  &  Moore  Manufacturing  Company,  whip  reeds .582 

Stephenson.  E.  A.,  pottery .' 201 

Stern,  Leopold,  diamonds 1890 
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Stetson,  E.  and  I.  K.,  Maine  lumber  mantifacturers ,516 

Stevens,  Durham  W ,,  Japanese  competition 2l'08 

Stevens,  Eben  S.,  woolen  r.i.ijjs  and  shoddy 1687 

Stevens,  .Joseph  C.,  dyestufts 76 

Steward,  D.  M.,  lava  gas  tips 216 

Stewart,  lion.  Alex,,  \\'iscousin  lumber  interests 561 

Stewart,  Henry  C,  copperas 50 

ocher  and  ochery  e.irths 105 

Stewart,  J.,  anthracite  coal 1855 

Stewart  Lnmber  Company,  Alex.,  and  others,  Wisconsin  lumber ,566 

Stewart  &  Co.,  T.  J.,  fruit-box  shocks 594 

Steytler,  J,  J,,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Stickney  &  Poor  Spice  Company,  mustard 1038 

Stillivell  &  Gladding,  chemical  terms 33 

St.  Joseph  Lead  Company,  lead  ores j 416 

Stokes  &  Rayson,  South  Carolina  lumber  interests 547 

Stone  Hill  Wine  Company,  corks 1864 

Stoner,  P.  F.,  cotton  embroideries 1318 

Storrs,  C.  B.,  antimony 295 

Story,  J,  C,  coal  tar 2026 

Strater  Bros.  Tobacco  Company,  internal-revenue  tax 788 

Straus  Saddlery  Company.  Jacob,  hides 2029 

Strong,  Garfield  &  Co,  et  al,,  shoe  leather 1904 

Strouse,  Adler  &  Co,,  corsets 1169 

Stuart,  C,  M,,  tin  plate 336 

Stubbs,  William  C , ,  Louisiana  sugar  experiment  station 620 

Stuntz,  Robert,  woolen  rugs 1720, 172,3 

Sturtevant,  E.  H.,  needles 395 

Suess  Ornamental  Glass  Company,  window  glass 268 

Sugar-cane  growers: 

Statement  of — 

American  Cane  Growers  Association,  Charles  A.  Farwell,   chairman, 

et  al 613 

Hill,  James  D 613 

Oxnard,  Benj  amin  A 625 

Sypher,  J.  Hale 630 

Sugar-Caue  Growers'  Association,  statement  of 613 

Foreign  countries  imposing  duties 614 

Rates  recommended  on  molasses 615 

sugars 615 

Reciprocity 615 

Sulphur  Mines  Company  of  Virginia,  iron  pyrites 302 

Sutton,  W,  P,,  Mexican  cattle 813,  818 

lead  ores 451 

Swank,  James  M.,  on  revision  of  the  tariff 2109 

Sylvester  &  Son,  Lewis,  leaf  tobacco *. 748 

Symington,  R.  B.,  rates  on  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufactures 1,336 

Sypher,  J.  Hale,  sugar  refining 630 

T. 

Talcott,  James,  silk  hosiery 1738 

hosiery  and  knit  goods 1186 

Talmage's  Sons  Company,  Dan.,  rice 860 

Tayler,  Hon,  Robert  W,,  pottery 202 

Taylor,  J,  Gordon,  lead  ores 4,53 

Taylor,  M.  H.,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Temple  Glove  Manufacturing  Company,  ladies'  gloves 1955 

Tennison,  P.  T.,  diamonds 1890 

Tenny  Lnmber  Company,  Nelson,  and  Aarious  other  firms.     No  trust  exists 

in  the  lumber  trade 573 

Teschner,  Rudolph,  ocarinas 1875 

Textile  Manufacturers'  Association 1746 

Thayer  &  Co.,  H.  N.,  rattan,  etc 581 

Thayer,  W.  T.,  bituminous  coal 1839 

Thomsen,  Alonzo  L.,  Epsom  salts 83 

sal  soda 149 

Thompson,  J.  B.,  distilled  spirits 1109,  1111 

Thompson,  James,  granite 288 
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Thompson,  Robert  M.,  nickel  refiner 458,461 

Thorburn  &  Co.,  J.  M.,  garden  seeds 939 

Thresher,  H.  G.,  jewelry 1881 

Thropp,  .Joseph  E.,  pig  iron 314,  319 

Thnrber,  Francis  B.,  refined  sugar 631 

Tirtauy  &  Co.,et  al.,  diamonds 1891 

Tile  manufacturers  of  the  United  .States 171 

Tiukham,  William,  &  Co.,  rates  recommended  on  woolens 1725 

Tobacco  growers 709-736,  787 

dealers 737 

importers 737 

manufacturers 757 

Tobin,  Michael,  tobacco 709.2142 

Todd,  .James  A.,  diamonds Ls90 

Tondiuson,  E.,  et  al.,tea 2063 

Tomlinson  Spring  Company,  axles 363 

Tompkins,  Calvin,  plaster  of  paris 189,  2048 

Tomson  &  Co.,  P.  C,  chicory 1024 

Tonawanda  citizens,  barrel  organs 1872 

Toomey,  Amber  J.,  macaroni 842 

Torry  Razor  Company,  .J.  K.,  razors 374 

Townsend,  Samuel,  cotton  hosier j''  and  knit  goods 1188 

Tracy,  W.  W.,  for  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society 1010 

Traitel  Bros.  &,  Co.,  tiles '. 173 

Train,  Stephen  G.,  woolen  machine  blankets 1717 

Traiser  &  Co.,  Henry,  cigars 782 

Treadswell  Bro.  &  Clark  et  al.,  morocco  and  glazed  kid 1920 

Trigg,  C.  F.,  gypsum  rock 2048 

Troy  Blanket  Mills,  burlaps  for  horse  blankets 1321 

Tryon,  jr.,  &  Co.,  E.  Iv.,  firearms 386 

Tnhl)8  Cordage  Company,  cordage  and  binding  twine 1288 

Tuchman,  N.,  cigars 783 

Turner,  jr.,  A.  R.,  flax  and  jute  threads  and  yarns 1275 

U. 

Union  City  Thimlile  Company 473 

Union  Cycle  Manufacturing  Conapany,  crucible  cast  steel 349 

Union  Pacific  Salt  Company 1100 

Union  Pearl  Works 1986 

Union  Rattan  Manufacturing  Company,  rattan 579 

United  Alkali  Company 10 

Uniteil  American  Clay  Tobacco  Pipe  Employers  and  Employees  Association. ..  1998 

United  Coke  and  Gas  Company,  coal  tar  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 68 

United  Indurated  Fiber  Company 1973 

V. 

Val  Blatz  Brewing  Company,  corks 1864 

Valentine,  A.  B.,  wool 1019 

Van  Diim,  Edward,  and  others,  diamonds 1888 

Vanderhoof,  William  M.,  cocoa  matting 1987 

Vanderveer,  D.  A.,  hay 914 

Van  Duzer,  J.  8.,  tol)acco  grower 716,  787 

Van  Horn,  R.  T.,  liemp 1226 

Van  ilorne.  Grill  en  ct  Co.,  common  window  glass 260 

Vermont  Marl)le  Company,  and  others 274 

Vernon  Bros.  <Sc  Co.,  copy  and  filtering  ^laper,  etc 1777 

Vincent,  Frank,  salt 1099 

Virginia  State  (irange,  fertilizers 2054 

Virginia  Slate  Pencil  Com])any 1992 

Vogt,  F.  William,  looking-glass  plates 266 

W. 

Waddell  &  Co.,  R.  .J.,  pumice 2055 

WadHWorth(Ohioj  Salt  Company 1095 

Wagner,  L.  C,  i-igar  labels 1788 

Wakefield  Rattan  Company,  cocoa  matting 1988 

rattan 579 
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Walcott,  Hon.  Charles  D.,  mineral  substances 2213 

Walden  &  Co.,  brandy 1138 

Walker,  F.  W.,  tiles 171 

Walker,  T.  B.,  Minnesota  lumber  interests. 530 

Walker,  S.  A.,  gypsum  rock 2048 

Wallace  »fcCo.,  chocolate 1031 

Wallace,  George  H.,  wool 1601 

Wallace,  Rodney,  surface-coated  papers 1791 

Wallerstein,  H.,  shoe  leather 1899 

Walshe,  R.  J.,  weariug  apparel 2074 

Walther  &  Co.,  surface-coated  papers 179U 

Walton  Guano  Company,  iron  pyrites 305 

Walton,  Jacob  W.,  Sons,  horn  combs I960 

Wanty,  Joseph  W., harness 1986 

Wardall,  E.  M.,  fruits 989 

Warden,  F.  H.,  American  fibers 1208 

Ward  well,  E.  H.,  coal  tar  and  amuionia 69 

Warner  Bros.  Company,  corsets 1169 

Warner,  J.  B.,  gelatin 79 

Warren,  S.  B.,  pearl  buttons 1808 

Waseca  (Minn.)  Cereal  Mills,  oatmeal 836 

Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company,  wire  rods  and  wire 350 

rates  recommended 353 

copperas 53 

ocher  and  ochery  earths 109 

Washington  County  (N.  Y.)  Wool  Growers'  Association 1341 

WaterburyButtonCompany,vegetable-ivory, metal, andglassbuttoiis.  1808, 1811, 1820 

Watson-Stillman  Company,  The,  crucible  cast  steel 350 

Waverly  Manufacturing  Company,  and  others,  tallow 1102 

Wean,  Horr,  Warner  »fe  Co.,  onions 929 

Weaver  &  Sterry,  licorice  paste 82 

Weber,  George,  et  al.,  American  fibers 1211 

Webster,  J.  C,  tow 1235 

Wedderburn,  Alex.  J.,  farm  and  field  products 893 

fertilizers 2055 

Weeden,  William  B.,  wool 1619 

Weidman,  Paul,  staves 593 

Weikel  &  Smith  Spice  Company,  chicory 1024 

Weingarten  Bros. ,  corsets 1169 

Weissinger  Tobacco  Company,  Harry,  internal-revenue  tax 788 

Welch  Bros.,  West  Virginia  lumber  interests 556 

Wells  &  Richardson  Company,  sugar  of  milk 865 

Wells,  Samuel  &  Co.,  feathers 1876 

Wellsville  Plate  and  Sheet  Iron  Company,  Russia  sheet  iron 346 

Wertheim  &  Schefler,  cigar  manufacturers 778 

W^est  &  Jenney,  camphor 49 

Wescoat,  J,  W.,  South  Carolina  lumber  interests 547 

Wessel,  Nickel  &  Gross,  piano  actions 1875 

West  Point  Rice  Mill  Company 855 

Western  Iron  Ore  Association 293 

Wetherill,  S.  P.,  Company,  ocher  and  ochery  earths 108 

Wheeling  Hinge  Company,  crucible  cast  steel _  350 

Wheelwright  Paper  Company,  G.  W.,  surface-coated  papers 1791 

Whip  manufacturers 582 

Wbitcher,  Frank  W.,  &  Co.,  handmade  shoe  pincers 469 

Whitcomb  Metallic  Bedstead  Company 476 

White,  A.  S.,  salt 1087 

White  &  Co.,  T.  H.,  fertilizers 2053 

White,  C.  N..  decorated  stoneware 215 

White,  JohnH.,  filters 221 

White,  T.  &  C,  sulphiir 154 

Whitehead,  E.  J.,  pottery 198 

Whitford,  George  W.,  tea 2062 

Whiting,  John  L.,  Son  &  Co.,  brnshes  and  quill  pencils 1803 

Whiting  Paper  Company,  writing  paper  and  envelopes 1780. 1793 

Whitman,  William,  skirted  wools 1590 

Whitney,  C.  W.,  boiler  and  other  tubes 366 

Whitney,  John  P.,  green,  flint,  and  lime  bottles 232 

schedule  and  rates  submitted ^34 
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Whitney,  W.  F.,  rattan 579 

Whittall,  M.  J.,  et  n I.,  carpet  wools 1626 

Wick  wire  Bros,  and  various  other  lirms,  wire  rods  aud  wire 357 

Wiebnsch  &,  Hilger,  Limited,  knives,  etc 372 

firearms 387 

Wiffgin,  Arthur  C,  pottery 212 

Wilbcr,  Hon.  U.  F.,  hops 915 

Wilher,  George  I.,  liops yiiS 

Wilcox  &  Howe  Company,  Swedish  bar  iron 325 

Willvcsbarre  Lace  Manufacturing  Company,  lace  window  curtains 1314 

Wilkinson,  James,  celluloid 73 

Willard,  E.  A.,  tea 2059 

Williams  &  Co.,ochers 108 

Williams,  C.  K.,  &  Co.,  plaster  of  paris 190 

Williams,  F.,  garden  seeds 944 

Williams,  F.  B.,  cypress  lumber 512 

Willison,  E.  C,  granite 290 

Williston  &  Knight  Company,  silk  buttons 1738 

covered  buttons 1719 

vegetable-ivory  buttons 1808, 1811 

Willow  basket  makers 584 

Wilson  Bros.,  consignments  and  ad  valorem  duties 2105 

Wilson,  Burns  &  Co.,  sugars 639 

W^ilson,  John,  flax  dresser 1240 

Wilson,  Hon.  John  L.,  lumber 550 

Wilson,  Silas,  nursery  stock 1046 

Winchester,  A.  H.,  lumber 553 

pulp  wood 559 

Windisch  Muhlhauser  Brewing  Company,  corks 18f)6 

Window-glass  manufacturers,  i^astern 248,  2.52 

Western 248,252 

Window  Glass  Workers'  Association 254-259 

Schedule  and  rates  submitted 255 

Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society 1132 

Rate  submitted  on — 

Spirits 1132 

Wines 1132,1133 

Vermuth,  ginger  wine,  etc 1133 

Malt  liquors 1133 

Malt  extract IV.'S 

Cherry  juice,  prune  juice,  etc li:3 

Bay  rum 1133 

Ginger  ale 1133 

Privile;:;es  and  changes  advocated — 

Stamps 1134 

Allowance  for  leakage  of  wines  and  spirits  in  bulk  while  in  bond 1134 

Allowance  for  breakage  and  leakage 1134 

Samples 1135 

Sale  of  wines,  etc.,  for  use  at  sea 1135 

Country  of  origin 1135 

Winona  Manufacturing  Company,  tow 1235 

Winson,  Peter,  basket  willow 589 

Winter  &  Ball  Manufacturing  Company,  umbrella  and  parasol  sticks 1999 

Wisconsin  Lumber  and  Log  Owners'  Association 564 

Wisconsin  manufa'turers 5t)3  567 

Wisconsin  and  Michigan  manufacturers  of  Menominee  River  lumber 566 

Wisconsin  .Moss  and  Peat  Company,  The,  moss  peat 2042 

Wisconsin  Valley  Lumbermen's  Association 563,  565,  566 

Wiss  &  Sons,  J.,  shears  and  scissors 372 

Witte  tfe  Co.,  H.,  reeds  and  chair  cane 5^2 

Wollf,  R.  H.,  wire  rods  and  wire 356 

Wolfer,  Henry,  binding  twine 1291 

Wood  Company,  Alan,  Russia  sheet  iron 346 

Wood,  Edward  L.,  knitted  fabrics 1718 

Wood,  William  M.,  wool 1618,1633 

Woodbury  Bros,  and  13  others,  hides 2029 

Woodru if,  Franklin,  salt 1058, 1063, 1068 

Woodrii ft'  &  Sons,  S.  D. ,  garden  seeds 943 

Woodside  Patent  Calf  Manufacturing  Company,  patent  leather 1913 

Woodward,  Allaire  &  Co.,  drug  milling 157 
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Wool  growers  (see  also  subject  index) 1341-1635 

Wool  mauulacturers  (see  aisu  subject  index) 1636-1733 

Worcester  (Mass.)  CLolesterine  Co.,  degras 1053 

Wotherspoou  I'laster  Mills,  gypsum  rock 2053 

Wright  iXc  Coltou  Wire  Cloth  Conijiany 361 

Wright  »fc  Co.,  D.,  and  various  others,  lumber 519 

Wyeth  &  Bro.,  John,  corks 1863 

Y. 

Yeitter,  Rudolph,  watch  and  clock  jewels 2028 

Yermgtou,  H.  M.,  borax 44-46 

Youghiogheny  Gas  Coal  Company,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Youghiogheuy  River  Coal  Compauy,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Young,  F.  E.,  coal  tar,  etc 70 

Young,  Company,  J.  S.,  licorice  paste 82 

Z. 

Zapp,  Louis  tfc  Co.,  corks 1867 

Zerega's  Sons,  A.,  macaroni 846 

Zinsser,  William,  «fe  Co.,  salicylic  acid 20 
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Abrasives,  artificial 478 

Absinthe  {See  Spirits,  wines,  and  liquors.) 

Acetanilid 19 

Acetate  of  lead 14 

Acid: 

Acetic 9 

Benzoic 11, 19 

Boracic 9 

Carbolic 11,20 

Carbonic 21 

Cbromic 21 

Citric 9,  143 

Cresvlic 9,18,143 

Gallic 11 

Lactic 21 

Mineral 9 

Muriatic 143 

Nitric 143 

Oxalic 156 

Proposed  scbediile  and  rates 9 

Pvroligneous  , 9 

Salicylic 19,20 

Sulphuric 9,19,143 

Tauic,  or  tannin 9, 143 

Tartaric 9,18,19,143 

Aconite 15 

Administrative  act: 
Statements  of — 

Cotterill,  Charles  A 2100 

King,  Hezekiah 2101 

Eichard  &  Co 2099 

The  Eobert  Clarke  Company 2099 

Agricultural  Products  and   Provisioais 795 

Agricultural  seeds : 

Relative  to  House  bill  No.  9532.     Presented  by  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Cook...         2151 

Albumen 15 

Albums.     (/S^ee  Books.) 

Alcoholic  perfumery 9^  143 

Ale.     (iS'ee  Spirits,  wines,  and  liquors.) 

Alizarin,  natural  or  artificial 15 

Assistant * 12 

Chemical  construction 62 

Colors  or  dyes 60,  2005 

Duty  suggested 63 

Alkalies,  alkaloids,  etc 14,  96, 133, 145 

Almonds , 1012 

Alum 9,22,143,163 

Alumina 9,22,143,  163 

Hydrate  of 9,22,143,163 

Sulphate  of 9,22,143,163 

Aluminium 397 

In  leaf 398,401 

Aluminous  cake 9,  22, 143, 163 

2255 
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Amberjiris 17 

Ammoiiiti 143 

Carbonate 10.  t)9 

Muriate  of 10,  2(5,  G9 

Sulphate  of 10,  23,  68,  69 

Aniylic  alcohol 12,144 

Anchovies.     (See  Fish.) 
Aniline : 

Areeniate  of 16 

Colors  and  dvestuffs 60,  2005 

Oil 1 17 

Salts 15 

Annatto 15 

Anthracite  coal 1841 

Antimony 295 

Cost  of  producing,  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  Japan 298 

Schedule  and  rate  submitted 299 

Statement  of — 

Idaho  Antimony  Mining  Company 299 

Mathison  &  Co 299 

Storrs,  Charles  B 295 

Antitoxin 129 

Anvils 363 

Apatite 16 

Appeisdix 2107 

Apples.     ('See  Fruits.) 

Argal  or  argol 16, 19 

Arseniate  of  aniline 16 

soda 149 

Arsenic 16 

Sulphide  of,  or  orpiment 16 

Art,  works  of 405 

Artificial  flowers 1877 

Asafetida 16 

Asbestus 2019 

Ashes — Beet  root 16 

Asphaltum 2020 

Autograph  albums.     (See  Books.) 

Axles 362 

Azaleas.     (See  Plants,  trees,  etc.) 

B. 

Bags 1258 

Balm  of  Gilead 16 

Bamboo  reeds,  sticks,  etc.     (See  Rattan.) 
Bar  iron,  Swedish : 

Reclassification  asked  for 324 

Protest  against  increase  of  duty 325 

Barks  for  dyeing  or  tanning 11 

Barley 837 

Barrel  staves  and  cooperage  stock 592 

Baryta : 

Carbonate  of 13,16 

Sulphate  of 16 

Barytes , 13,101 

B.iskot  willow 584,  589 

Baskets,  willow ^ 583,584 

Bauxite 9,10,16,163 

Bauxite,  refined 9 

crude 10, 16, 143 

Beans 911 

Be.iuxite,  or  bauxite 9,10,  16,163,299 

Bedsteads,  metallic 476 

Beer.     (AVe  Spirits,  etc.) 

Beets,  cost  of  extracting  sugar  from 656 

price  paid  by  factory  f<jr 689 

percentage  of  sugar  in 689 

Belgian  window  and  picture  glass 270 
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Beet  sugar :  Page. 
Statement  of — 

Allen,  E.M 678 

Cutler,  Thomas  R 673 

Myrick,  Herbert 666 

Oxnard,  Henry  T 642 

Perkins.  Hon.'G.  C 687 

World's  product 646,662,663 

Domestic  product 646,  657 

European  factories  eugaged  in  making 646 

Extracts  from  consular  reports  on 646,  647 

Hawaiian  competition 650 

Eetiners  and  domestic  producers 651 

Plank,  1896,  Eepnblican  party 654,  658 

Trades  benefited 656 

Cost  of  factory,  etc 656 

Factories  required  to  equal  amount  imported 656 

Foreign  countries,  population 663 

consumption 663 

exports 663 

Wages  paid  in  foreign  countries 663 

Benzol 11 

Bermuda  vegetables 918-930 

Beverages,  spirituoiis.     (-See  Spirits,  etc.) 

Binding  twine 1288,  1290 

Hemp 1282 

Manila  and  sisal 1291 

Blacking 10 

Bladders,  fish 11 

Blanc  tixe 13 

Blankets 1717 

Blasting  caps 1871 

Bleaching  powder 10, 152, 16',  2035 

Blue : 

Vitriol 10,  24, 143, 163 

Blues 13,97 

Boards,  sawed.     (See  Lumber.) 

Bobbinet 1320 

Bolting  cloths 476 

Bolts.-.. 368 

Bone — 

Black 13,108 

Char 10 

Manufactures 1959 

Bones,  ground 23 

Books 1794 

Statement  of — 

Chance,  George 1795 

Estes  &  Lauriat 1798 

Ives,  Edwin 1794 

Philadelphia  Typographical  Union 1794 

Scribner's  Sons,  Charles 1798 

Borate  of  lime 10.  28 

soda 10,28 

Borax: 

Statement  of — 

Berne  Borax  Company 41 

Krebs,  Henry 27-43 

McCoy,  Joseph  T 46-47 

Yerington,  H.  M 44-46 

Value  of 28 

Importations 29 

Duties  asked 29,  34 

Prices  reduced 31 

Chemical  analysis 32 

Present  law  evaded 34 

Eates  of  duties  since  1842 35 

Statistical  tables 36-37 

Eeasonsfor  increase  asked 38 

T   H 142 
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Borax — Continued.  Pacra. 

Labor  and  wages 39 

.Sources  of  supply o9 

Production 40 

Cost 41 

Consumption 42 

Bottle  caps 470 

Bottles,  vials,  etc.     (See  Glassware.) 

Braids 1191 

Straw  2022 

Brandy  (see  also  Si)irit8,  Wines,  etc.) 1138 

Brick/fire 167-170 

Brier  root 593 

Brimstone 15 

Bristles 1801-1804 

Bromine 16,  27 

Bronze: 

Casts 405 

Powder 402-405 

Brooms 1801-1804 

Brushes  1801-1804 

Brush  heads 1804 

Buckles,  leather-covered 1962 

steel 470 

Buckram 1275 

Bulbs.     (See  Nursery  stock.) 

Billions  and  metal  thread 406 

Burlaps 1258 

Butter 863 

Buttons: 

Bone 1822 

Collar 1822 

Co  v<'red 1719 

Glass 1815 

Metal 470,  1815 

Pearl 1804 

Shoe 1823 

Vegetable  ivory 1808 

C. 

Cadmium 16 

Caffeine 133 

Calamine 16 

Calcium,  chloride  of 10,  163 

Calomel 14 .  145 

Camel's  hair 1689 

Camphor 10,  16,  18,  47,  49 

Canaigre  root,  extract  of 1054 

Capers 996 

Caps  for  bottles 470 

Caps  and  hats  of  cloth 1714 

Carbonate — 

Of  ammonia 10 

Of  baryta 13, 16 

Of  magnesia 12,  16 

Of  potash 17,121 

Card  clothing 368 

Cards,  ])hf)tograi)hic 1786 

Carpet  designs: 
Statement  of — 

P^omiith,  A.  G 2043 

Hill,  Eugene  H 2024 

Lawton,  T.  L 2044 

Carpet  wools 1626 

Cari)etH.  ]\\tf  and  heni]) 1293 

cork 1296,  1304 

(Cartridges 1870 

Cassia 17 

CasMiterite 18 
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Page. 

Castor  or  castorcum 16 

Cattle,  Mexican 795-834 

Statement  of — 

Atchison,  Topeka  and.  Santa  Fe  Company 833 

1  !lue,  Hon .  R.  W 812 

Bowers,  Hon.  WW 811 

Brown,  V.P 83:i 

Bill-bank,  C.G 834 

Caliloruia  Congressional  Dclet^ation 832 

Canfieia,  T.A ^ 834 

Child,  H.P 825 

Corralitos  Company,  The 819 

Curtis,  Hon.  Charles 808 

Hall,E.L 832 

Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Commission  Company 828 

Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Company 825 

Millard,  S.  M 822 

Morton,  Paul 833 

Noonan,  Hon.  G.  H 820 

Rockwell,  F.  II 795,803 

Sherman,  M.  -M 798,  803 

Sutton,  W.P 813,818 

Caustic: 

Potash 14,17,145,148 

Soda 15,  148, 163 

Celluloid 73 

Cement 174-188 

Statement  of — 

King,  J.  L 184 

Lesley,  W\  W 174 

Imjiorters  and  dealers  in  portland 186 

Holmherg,  E.  F 187 

Best  Bros.  &  Co.,  Keene's  cement 188 

CJheniicals,  Oils,  juid  Paiuts 7 

Cerium 16 

Chair  cane,  reeds  and  rattans 574-583 

Chairs,  wood  or  willow 588 

Chalk 10,16 

Chamois  skin 1914 

Champagnes  (see  also  Si>irit.s,  etc. ) 1142-1145 

Charcoal 16 

Cheese 863 

Chemical  compounds 14 

Ciierry  juice  (see  also  tSjiirits) 1145-1148 

Chicle  .' 2056 

Chicory  root 16,1021-1028 

China  clay  or  kaolin 47, 193, 195,  307 

Statement  of — 

Clay  Miners'  Association 193 

Hesse,  William  II 194 

Palatlakaha  Maolin  Company 184 

Richmond,  J.  F , 194 

China  clock  cases 215 

Chloroform 10, 144 

Chocolate,  cocoa,  etc 1028-1030 

Manufactureris,  rate  and  schedule  submitted  by 1028 

Rate  of  duty  cm,  in  foreign  countries 1030 

Chromate — 

Of  iron 16 

Of  potash 14,145 

Of  soda 15 

Chrome  colors 13 

Cigar  industry : 

P^xctories  in  existence 741 

Cuban  product 756 

Revenue  from  tax  on  cigars 741 

Number  of  workmen  employed  by  factories  and  dependent  on 742 

Output  of  cigars 742,  756 

Annual  product  of  cigars  in  the  United  States 731 
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Cigars  (see  al-to  Tobacco,  leaf) :  Page. 
Statement  of — 

Baltiiuore  importers  and  mannfacturers,  leaf  tobacco 780 

Creagh,  Gudknecht  &  Co.,  iiianulactiirers 782 

Elli.son,  I.  S.,  leaf  tobacco 778 

Guuby,  E.  K.,  manufacturer 768 

Hetterman  Bros.  Company,  cigar  nianul'acturers 786 

Rate  suggested  on — 

Wra])per  tobacco 786 

Ci'!;!ir8  and  cigarettes 786 

Champagne 786 

Wine  and  brandy 786 

Ale  and  beer 786 

Hochroiter,  George  A.,  maunfacturer 783 

Importers  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 755 

Jefferis,  W.  H.,  manufacturer 786 

Kraus,  .Joseph,  nuinufacturer 784 

Krohu,  M.,  for  mannfacturers 757 

McGaw  Company,  G.  K.,  and  other  importers 755 

Merfield  &  Co.,  Joseph,  and  others,  leaf  tobacco 781 

National  Association  of  Cigar  Manufacturers 757 

Neudecker,  L.  H.,  leaf  tobacco 778 

Peak,  R.  W.,  tobacco  "shorts " 790 

Santa  Rosa  Comi^any,  The  A.  B.,  manufacturers 781 

Smith,  George  J.,  manufacturer 775,  778 

Traiser  &  Co. ,  Henry,  manufacturers 782 

Tuchman,  N.,  manufacturer 783 

Wertheim  &  Schetfer,  manufacturers 778 

Cinchona  bark 16,  146 

Cinnamon 17 

Citron,  candied 994 

Civet,  crude 16 

Clav,  china,  or  kaolin 193 

Fire 191 

Glasshouse  fire 19 

Clock  cases,  china 215 

Clocks 467 

Clothing,  ready-made 1718 

Cloves 17 

Coal,  anthracite 1841 

Statements  of — 

California  Manufacturers  and  Producers' Association 1855 

Harrison,  J.  \V 1841,  1849 

Howard,  John  E 1851 

Mayer,  Charles  F 1849 

Stewart,  J 1855 

Coal,  bituminous 1824 

Statement  of — 

Buck,  Stuart  M 1839 

Camp,  E.  C 1836 

Davis,  H.  G 1824 

Dravo.  John  F 1840 

Fleming,  II.  S 1840 

Johnson,  W.  R 1840 

Lamb,  William 1833 

Mayer,  Charles  F 1826 

McCullough,  E.  II 1832 

Morris,  S.  F 1839 

Norfolk  Coal  and  Coke  Comi)anv 1839 

O'Neil,  William  W ' 1840 

Shaw,  George  C 1838 

Thayer,  W.  T 1839 

Coal  tar  and  ])roclucts .54-70,2025 

Statement  of — 

Atteaux,  F.E.,  «fc  Co 60 

Bly th  &  Co.,  J 70 

Cabot,  Sam 65 

Chiids,  W.  H.  H .54 

Chajimau  &  Soden 67 

Cleveland  Gaslight  and  Coke  Comi)any 68 
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Coal  tar  and  j)roducts — Coutinued.  Page. 
Statement  of — 

Coal-fjas  mamifacturers 70 

Elkins.  Geo.  W 65 

Feruandina  Oil  and  Creosote  Works 57 

Greenougb,  M.  S 2025 

Lawrence.  W.  II 64 

Mica  Eooling Company 57 

Matheson,  \V.  J.,  tt  Co 66 

Moens  Aspbaltic  Cement  Companj' 57 

New  York  Coal  Tar  Chemical  Company 69 

Norfolk  Creosoting  Company 57 

Old  Dominion  Creoeoting  Company 57 

Kankin,  W.  H '. 57 

Schoellkopf,  .T.  F 57 

Stackliouse,  Powell 63 

Stewart,  W.  H 57 

Story,  J.  C 2026 

T.  New  Roofing  Company 57 

"Warren  Chemical  and  Manufacturing  Company 57 

Watson  Company,  H.  F 57 

Inited  Coke  and  Gas  Company 68 

Cobalt- 
Ore  of 16 

Oxide  of 11 

Cocculus  indicns 16 

Cochineal 16 

Cocoa.     {See  Chocolate.) 
Cocoa  matting: 
Statement  of — 

Curnen,  D.  .1 1989 

Greenland  Coir  Manufacturing  Company 1987 

Waketield  Rattan  Company 1988 

Cocoauuts 1015 

Codeine 95 

Cod-liver  oil 12 

Collars,  cutfs,  and  shirts,  of  linen 1308 

Collodion 11,70,144 

Cologne  water 9 

Coloring  for  brandy 11 

Colors ". 96, 100. 101 

Combs 1959 

Consignments 2105 

Cooperage  stock 592 

Cop])er : 

Ore 17,164 

Subacetate  of 18 

Sulphate  of '. 10 

Copperas 11,  51-54, 163 

Cordage : 

Cotton 1277, 1283 

Manila  and  si^al 1289 

Cordials  {see  also  Spirits,  etc. ) 1139 

Cordovan 1925 

Corduroys,  cotton 1175 

Cork  carpets 1296,  1304 

Corks  and  cork  bark 1856 

Corks : 

Statement  of — 

Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association 1862 

Armstrong  Cork  Manufacturing  Company 1859 

Beecbing,  R.,  et  al 1858 

Diamond  Wine  Company 1862 

Emerson,  E.  R 1866 

Farrell,  William  J 1856 

Habich  &  Co 1867 

Hotopp,  William 1864 

Hoster  Brewing  Company 1866 

Kelley's  Island  Wine  Company 1863 

Londonderry  Lithia  Company 1865 

Monticello  Wine  Comj^auy 1864 
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Corks — Continued.  Page. 
Statement  of — 

Neef  Bros.  Brewin jj  Company 1867 

Peebles'  Sons  Company 18G4 

Ricker,  Hiram,  &  Sons 1861 

Stoue  Hill  Wine  Company 1865 

Sacks-Prnden  Ginger  Ale  Company 1866 

Yal  lUatz  Brewing  Company 1864 

Wvc t h,  John,  &  Bro 18ti3 

Windiscli  Mulilhauser  Brewing  Company 1866 

Zapp,  Louis,  &  Co 1867 

Corset  lacings,  cotton 1191 

Corsets,  cotton 1169 

Corticene 1 296,  i:^04 

Cosmetics 14 

Cotton,  egyptian 1 195-1204 

Cotton,  and  iiiniiufiictures  of 1151 

Statement  of — 

American  Ilosierj'  Company 1186 

American  Silk  Label  Manufacturing  Company 1177 

Ansonia  O.  and  C.  Company,  lacings 1191 

webbing 1192 

Aruow,  George  J.,  egyptian  cotton 12()3 

Baker,  C.  P.,  egyptian  cotton ll'OO 

Barret  &  Co.,  H.  W.,  corduroys 1176 

Beckel  &  Co.,  J.,  corsets 1170 

Biyen,  W.  H.,  hosiery  and  knit  goods 1190 

Bradbury  Bros.,  cotton  damask 1192 

Braid  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 1192 

Cameron,  J.  F.,  handkerchiefs  and  mufflers 1170 

Centerville  Manufacturing  Company,  pile  fabrics 1174 

Chase,  S.  B.,  cloth 1 159 

Climax  Fuse  Company,  safety  fuse 1194 

Coats  Thread  Company  and  various  other  lirms,  spool  cotton 1158 

Cooper,  R.  W.,  hosiery  and  knit  goods 1183 

Corset  manufacturers 1169 

Cotton  Yarn  Spinners'  Association 1151 

Craig,  W.  R.,  egyptian  cotton 1195 

Dana,  W.  K.,  yarns 1158 

Ensign,  Bickford  &  Co.,  safety  fuse 1194 

Hadley  Company,  egyptian  cotton 1 204 

Hallworth,  1.,  velvets 1171 

Herrmann,  Aukam  &  Co.,  handkerchiefs 1171 

International  Weaving  Company,  labels 1178 

Isaacs,  M.,  velveteen  skirt  bindings 1174 

.James,  B.  A.,  corduroys 1175 

Memphis  (Tcnn.)  Cotton  Exchange,  Egyptian  cotton 1201 

New  York  Woven  Label  Company 1 177 

Ostheimer  Bros.,  suspenders 1 191 

I'aterson  Label  Company 1177 

rhilli))8  &  Meyer,  handkercbiefs 1171 

rilling,  Robt.,  hosierv  and  knit  goods 1179 

I'lunkett,  \Y.  B.,  cloth 1168 

Porter  &  Dickey,  cotton  damask 1194 

San  ford,  Arnold  B.,  yarns 1151 

Townsend,  Sam'l,  hosiery  and  knit  goods    1188 

Warner  Bros.  Comjiany,  and  various  other  lirms,  cor.sets 1169 

Cotton  cloth 1 1.59-1168 

bagging 1277,1283 

cofdnroys 1175 

corset  lacings 1191 

corsets 1169 

damask 1192 

embroideries 1318 

hosiery 11 79-1190 

knitgooiis 1179-1190 

la  bels 1177 

netting 1295 

suspenders 1190 

velvets 1171 

yarus.... 1151-1158 
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Cotton  machinery 474 

Conntervailing  duty 26 

Cream  of  tartar 15, 18, 19 

Creosote 54,  65 

Crepe  paper,  not  tissue 1776 

Croton  oil 12 

Crucible  cast  steel 347-350 

Cryolite 16, 163 

Cudbear 16 

C  u  ff 8 1 308 

Currants,  Zante 1010 

Curtains,  lace  window 1314 

Cutch 16 

Cut  glass  industry 245 

Cutlery.    (See  Knives.) 

Cyanite 16 

D. 

Damask,  cotton 1192 

Decalcomania  transfers 1780 

Degras  or  brown  wool  grease 1053 

Designs,  carpet 2043 

Diamonds: 

Statement  of — 

Blaesius,  Ernst 1894 

Chicago  Jewelers'  Association 1890 

Engelsman,  Monroe 1896 

Fraulselder,  A 1889 

Gorapers,  J 1885 

Lilienthal,  J 1899 

New  York  Jewelers'  Board  of  Trade 1889 

New  York  Jewelers'  Association 1890 

Sanders  &,  Bruhl  Manufacturing  Company 1899 

Silver  Bros '. 1888 

Tennison,  P.  T 1890 

Tiffany  &  Co.  et  al 1891 

Van  Dam,  Edward 1888 

Divi-divi 16 

Down 1876 

Dragon's  blood 16 

Drawers.     {See  Hosiery.) 
Drug  milling,  statement  of — 

Bass,  B.  0 161 

Bowman's  Carbon  Company 161 

Drugs  lor  dyeing. '. 11,16,144 

Dutch  metal 398,  401,  404 

Dyestuffs 60,74 

E.  • 

£arths,  SartlieBiware,  and  01a$si;vai-e 167 

Earthenware  and  china 195-215 

Kggs 863 

Egyptian  cotton 1195-1204 

Embroideries,  cotton 1318 

En-ameled  iron  plates 387 

Envelopes,  paper 1780, 1793 

Epsom  salts 12,83,144 

Ergot 16 

Essences 11 

Ether: 

Fruit 11 

Nitrous,  spirits  of 11^  144 

Sulphuric 11,144 

Extracts,  of  logwood,  etc 11 

Farina 16 

Farm  and  field  products 834-945 

Feathers 1876 
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Page. 

Feldspar 16 

Fibrin 16 

Figs 975,97(5,978,1180,984,989 

Files 376 

Filtering  paper 1776 

Filters : 

Statement  of — 

Berkefeld  Filter  Company 220 

Colnmbia  I'llter  Company 221 

Giese,  Aufjust 220 

Pasteur-Chamberland  Filter  Company 217 

Sorer,  Hon.  Paul  J.,  of  Ohio 217 

White,  John  H 221 

Firearms 377-387 

Statement  of — 

B i liar ,  F r e d 385 

Hunter,  Thomas 377,383 

Lefever  Arms  Company 386 

Li vermore,  George 383 

Manufacturers 383 

Tryon,E.  K.,jr.,  «fc  Co 386 

Wiebusch  &  Hilger,  Limited 387 

Firecrackers 1868-2055 

Fish  916-966 

Bladders  11 

Glue  or  isinglass 11 

Oil 12,95 

Flax 1207 

Dresser 1210 

Hackled 1238 

Hemp  and  jute 1207 

And  cotton  netting 1295 

Seed 92 

Seed  oil 12 

Straw  liber 1237 

Threads,  yarns,  and  twine 1275, 1283, 1307 

Flax,  hemp,  and  julc,  uiid  manufactures  of 1207 

Flemish  stoneware 215 

Frauds  on  the  Government 791 

Free  list,  Recipa-ocity,  and  Miscellaneous   200.1» 

Freestone 285 

Fruits  and  uuts 966-1 020 

Fruit  ethers 74,  114 

Furnaces,  cylindrical 367 

Fusel  oil 12,144 

G. 

Gambler 16, 1054 

Garden  seeds •. 930,  945 

Gas  tips,  lava 216 

Gelatin 11,  79 

Ginger  ale,  beer,  etc.     {See  Spirits,  etc.) 
Glass  and  glassware: 
Statement  of — 

Agord,  Edgar  A.,  green  bottles 223 

American  lMat(i  Glass  Company 264 

Arrington,  Louis,  green  bottles 223 

Blair,  George  \V.,  cut  glass 248 

Blnm,  Toch  &  Co.,  mirror  ])lates 264 

Schedule  and  rates  submitted 265 

Bodine,  F.  L.,  green,  Hint,  and  lime  bottles 232 

Schedule  and  rates  submitted 234 

Boston  Plate  and  Window  Glass  Comi)any 259,  265 

Burns,  Simon,  president  \Vin<low  Class  Workers 254-259 

Chambers,  James  A.,  uni)oli8he(l  window  glass 2.52 

iJonnelly,  J.  A.,  «k  Co.,  decorated  plate  glass 269 

Dorflinger,  W.  F.,  rut  glass 245 

Dougherty  &  Morison,  Belgian  window  and  plate  glass 270 
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Glass  and  glassware — Continued.  Page 

Statement  of — 

Furniture  manufacturers'  memorial  looking-glass  plates 267 

Gillinder,  James,  cut  glass 248 

Graef,  C,  &  Co.,  tilled  bottles 230 

Heroy  &  Marrenner,  looking-glass  plates 267 

Hills,  E.  A.,  window  glass 259 

Polisbt^d  plate  glass 265 

Holbrook  Bros.,  window  glass 261 

Humphreys,  E.  SV.,  wire  glass 262 

Kann,  W.  L.,  plate  glass 264 

Libbey  C41a8S  Company,  cut  glass 245 

Mississippi  Glass  Company,  wire  glass 262 

Penu  Plate  Glass  Com])any 264 

Pitcairn,  John,  plate  glass 262 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company 264 

Randsell,  D.  M.,  plate  glass 264 

Ripley,  D.  C,  cut  glass 248 

Robinson,  J.  D.,  cut  glass 248 

Smith,  W.  J.,  flint  and  lime  glassware 235 

Standard  Plate  Glass  Company 264 

Suess  Ornamental  Glass  Company,  window  glass 268 

Van  Home,  Griffin  &  Co.,  common  window  glass 260 

Vogt,  F.  William,  looking-glass  plates 266 

Whitney,  John  P.,  green,  llint,  and  lime  bottles 232 

Schedule  and  rates  submitted 234 

Window  glass 248,252 

Schedule  and  rates  submitted 234,  237,  245, 254,  255,  262,  263, 265,  266,  268,  269 

Glass,  cut 245 

Statement  of — 

Blair,  George  W 248 

Dorllinger,  \V.  F 245 

Gillinder,  James 248 

Ripley,  D.  C 248 

Robinson,  J.  D 248 

Rate  submitted  for— • 

Glass  blown  for  cutting 237,  245 

Cut  goods 237,245 

Plate 262,  263,  265 

Decorated 269 

Cylinder 248-268 

Green  and  flint  bottle 248 

Lime  and  flint 235-24o 

Cost  per  dozen  x>ieces,  United  States 237 

Labor,  United  States  and  foreign 237 

Price  at  New  York,  importers' 237 

Schedule  and  rates  suggested 237 

Looking-glass  plates 266 

Mirrors 264 

Glauber  salts 15, 19 

Gloves 1927 

Statement  of — 

Barnhart,  Kenneth 1942 

Curtis,  W.J 1930 

Chanut  &  Cie 1956 

Foster,  Paul  «fe  Co 1956 

Holzmaister,  L.  V 1930 

Littauer,  Lucius  W 1927 

Mills  &  Gibb 1954 

Marshall  Field  &  Co 1942 

Moses,  Joe 1954 

Meyers,  Louis,  &  Son 1954 

Passavant  &  Co 1952 

Smith,  Charles  E 1948 

Temple  Glove  Manufacturing  Company 1955 

Glue 11 

Glycerin 11,144 

Goatskins 1921 

Gold  leaf 398-400 

Golf  balls 1969 
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Page- 
Granite  ..  288 

Statemeut  of — 

Bowers,  R.  C,  Granite  Company 289 

Clements,  Charles 289 

Cook  &  Watkins 289 

Francis,  D.  W 290 

Jones  Bros 290 

Willison,  E.  C 290 

Grape  fruit  and  oran;;es 1007 

Grapes,  Canadian 992 

Gnano 16 

Gam 2055 

Guns.     (*Sce  Firearms.) 

Gutta  percha,  manufactures  of   1968 

Gypsum.     {See  Plaster  of  paris.) 

H. 

Handkerchiefs  and  mufflers,  cotton . . , 1170 

Harness 1974 

Hats  and  caps  of  cloth 1714 

Wool 1710 

Hay 912 

Heavy  chemicals 164 

Hemlock  bark,  extract  of 11 

Hemp 1207 

Carpets 1293 

Plemp-seed  oil 12 

Twines 1276,1282 

Herbs.     (-See  Sage.) 
Hides : 

Statement  of — 

Shoe  manufacturers  and  tanners 2028 

Saddlerj'  and  harness  manufacturers 2029 

Hops 915 

Horn  combs 1959 

Horse  blankets,  burlap 1.321 

Hose,  linen  hydraulic 1306 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  cotton 1179,  1190 

Hosiery,  silk 1738 

Hydraulic  hose 1306 

I. 

Iceland  moss 15 

Indian  madder 16 

Indigo 11,16 

Carmined 11 

Extracts  of 19 

Indigotine 11 

Indurated  fiber  ware 1972 

Ink  powders 11 

Inks 11 

Instruments,  band 1874 

Tobacco : 

Internal-revenue  tax  on  loaf  tobacco 788,  789 

cigars 741,788 

Iodine 1 1, 16, 18, 144 

Iodoform 11, 143 

1  pccac 16 

Iridium 16 

Iron  and  steel : 

Views  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  relative  to  a  revision 

of  the  tariff.     Presented  by  xMr.  James  M.  Swauk 2109 

Iron  and  steel  wire  rods  and  wire 353-362 

Statement  of — 

Brodcrick  &  Bascora  Rope  Coni))any 359 

Kidd  Bros.  &  Biirghcr  Steel  Wire  Company 358 

Kidd  Steel  Wire  Company,  Limited 362 

Laidlaw  liale-Tie  Company 361 

Manufacturers 354 
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Iron  and  steel  wire  rods  aud  wire — Continued.  Page. 
Statement  of — 

Koeblings  Sous  Company,  J.  A.,  and  various  other  firms 356 

Waslibum  &  Moen  Mauufacturing  Company 350 

Wickwire  Bros,  and  various  other  lirms 357 

Wolff,  R.  H 356 

Wright  &  Colton  Wire  Cloth  Company 361 

Iron  ore : 

Asking  for  removal  of  duty 293 

Protest  against  reduction  of  duty 293 

Statement  of — 

Hanna,  L.  C,  and  others 293 

Ileckscher  &  Sons,  Richard 293 

Western  Iron  Ore  Association 293 

Iron  pyrites : 

Various  sulphur-mining  companies  asking  for  duty 301 

Protest  against  duty,  of — 

Grasselii  Chemical  Company 302 

Naylor  &  Co 305 

Atlanta  Guano  Company 305 

Americus  Guano  Company 305 

Walton  Guano  Company 305 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Mauufacturing  Company,  and  59  others 307 

A^arious  Atlanta,  Ga.,  tirms 306 

Statement  of  the  State  geologist  of  North  Carolina,  schedule  and  rates 

submitted 307 

Iron: 

Chromate  of 16 

Ferrocyanide  of 97 

Oxide  of 52,  54 

Plates  enameled 387 

Russia  sheet 346 

Sheets 344,  346 

Sulphate  of 11,51,52,53,54,163 

Sulphuret  of 163 

Isinglass 11 

Ivory 2034 

Black 13, 108 


Jalap 16 

J  ams 995 

Jellies 995 

Jewelry 1880 

Jewels,  used  in  manufacture  of  watches 2028 

Junk 2034 

Jute 1210, 1232 

Burlaps 1243 

Carpets 1293-1295 

Threads 1275 

Yarn 1243, 1275 

K. 

Kainit 16,122 

Kaolin.     (-See  China  clay.  ^ 

Keene's  cement 188 

Kelp 16 

Kieserite 16 

Kindling  wood,  bundled 589 

Knit  goods : 

Cotton 1179,1190 

Fabrics 1718 

Knives 369-373 

Kryolith 16,163 

Ky  auite 16 

li. 

Labels,  cigar 1788 

Labels,  cotton  and  silk 1177 
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Lac —  Tape. 

Dye 16 

Spirits 16 

Lace  window  ciiit;iiii.s 1314 

Laces 1309, 1312 

Coach 1719 

Sboe 1962 

Ladies'  gloves 1955 

Lamp  shades  of  glass 234 

Laths 519 

Laudanum 12,  96 

Lava  tips 216 

Lead  ores,  etc 407-454 

Statement  of" — 

Alexander,  W.  H 407 

Allen,  W.W 446 

Association  of  Missouri  lead  miners 427 

Camp,F.  E 416 

Cantwell,  H.J 427 

Catron,  Hon.  T.  B 445 

Cole,  George  J 453 

Consolidated  Kansas  City  Ketiuiug  and  Smelting  Comi^any 448,  452 

Davis,  John  F " 414 

Doe  Run  Lead  Company 416 

Eagle  White  Lead  Company 452 

International  Metal  Company 439 

Jones,  Dwight  A 416 

National  Lead  Company 444 

Pueblo  Smelting  and  Kefining  Company 446 

St.  Joseph  Lead  Company 416 

Sutton,  Warren  P 451 

Taylor,  J.  Gordon 453 

Lead: 

Nitrate  of ". 14 

Pencils 1989 

Products 14 

Leather : 

Statements  of — 

Auerbach,  L 1921 

Banister,  James  A 1904 

Bernard  &  Friedman 1912 

Burk,  Henry 1917 

Chapot,  Frank 1914 

Dingley-Foss  Shoe  Companv 1923 

Galium,  A.  F.,&  Sons " 1911 

Gale  Shoe  Manufacturing  Companv  et  al 1922 

Kraft,  William '. '. 1923 

Palmer,  T.  D 1912 

Saloman,  R.  G 1907, 1925 

Treadewell  Bros.  &  Clark  et  al 1920 

Wallerstein,  H 1899 

Woodsido  I'atent  Calf  Manufacturing  Company 1913 

Leather : 

Covered  buckles 1962 

Chamois  skins 1914 

Gloves " 1956 

Morocco  and  glazed  kid 1917 

Patent .^ 1907 

Pianoforte  . . .  .* 1923 

Shoe 1899 

Shoe  laces 1962 

Lees  crystals 15 

Lemon : 

Juice 16 

Peel 17 

I»reser\  <m1 994 

Lemons.     (»S'ee  Oranges. ) 

Licorice 11 

Paste 81 

Root 16 
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Lime :  Page. 

Chloride  of 10, 163 

Citrate  of 16 

J  nice 16 

Limes.     (See  Oranges.) 

Linen : 

Collars  and  cutis 1308 

Goods 1322 

Hydraulic  Iiose 1306 

Shirts i:08 

Thread,  yarn,  and  twine 1334 

Linoleum 1296, 1304 

Liuseed-oil  cake 92 

Liquors.     {See  Spirts,  etc.) 

Litharge 14 

Lithographic  goods: 

Manufacturers'  statement 1781 

Importers'  statement 1781 

Schedule  and  rates  submitted 1784 

Litmus 16 

Logwood 11 

Looking-glass  plates: 

Furniture  manufacturers'  memorial 267 

Manufacturers'  schedule  submitted 266 

Louisiana  sugar  experiment  station,  letter  from 620 

Lumber: 

Statement  of — 

Arkadeljihia  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 572 

Ames,  E.  G.,  "Washington  lumber  interests 552 

Barclay,  Charles  F.,  Pennsylvania  lumber  interests 568 

Bass,  Joseph  P.,  Maine  manufacturers 516 

Baxter,  J.  P.,  and  305  others,  Maine  lumber 517 

Blufi^'  City  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Boutelle,  Hon.  C.  A.,  Maine  lumber  interests 512 

Brown  Bros.  Lumber  Company,  Wisconsin  lumber 564 

Brown,  F.  A.,  Wisconsin  lumber 566 

Butialo  (N.  Y.)  Lumber  Exchange,  rate  suggested 545 

California  delegation 511 

Camden  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Carlisle  &  Co.,  William,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Central  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  of  Texas,  yellow-pine  lumber 567 

Coon,  G.  S.,  Wisconsin  lumber 564 

Dannelly,  John,  South  Carolina  lumber  interests 547 

Delta  Lumber  Company 520 

Dodge,  Meigs  &  Co.,  New  York  lumber  interests 544 

Eagle  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Eddy.  Selwyn,  Michigan  lumber  interests 517 

Enochs,  I.  C.,  Missis-sippi  lumber 537 

Fitzgerald,  George  H.,  Vermont  lumber  interests 570 

Gardiner,  S.  W.,  for  the  manufacturers 509 

Gates  City  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 572 

Gauley  Company,  The,  West  Virgiuia  spruce 558 

Germain,  Edward,  Saginaw  manufacturers 519 

Gilkey  &  Anson  Company  and  others,  Wisconsin  lumber 563 

Goethe  &  Ulmer,  South  Carolina  lumber  interests 547 

Goodyear,  C.  W.,  national  lumber  interests 485 

Gurdou  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 572 

Hazen,  L.  D.,  Vermont  lumber  interests 569 

James  Sons  Company,  The,  Pennsylvania  lumber  iuterests 570 

West  Virginia  lumber  iuterests 570 

Jessop,  Z.  C,  lumber 519 

.Joseph  Dessert  Lumber  Company,  Wisconsin  lumber 565 

Kennebec  (Me.)  Lumber  Association 514 

Kirkland  Lumber  Company  (Lee,  Ark.),  lumber  interests 571 

Knapp,  Stout  &  Co.,  The,  Missouri  lumber  interests 567 

Linton  Manufacturing  Company,  Saginaw  lumber 519 

Louisiana  cypress  manufacturers 512 

Maine  manufacturers,  memorial    515 

citizens,  memorial 517 
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Lumber — Continued.  Page. 
Statement  of — 

Malvern  Lumber  Company,  Arkansas  lumber  interests 571 

Manufacturers  of  the  United  States 509 

Mixer,  Kuowltou,  New  York  lumber  interests 545 

M'Knight,  S.  P.,  Minnesota  lumber 524 

Morris,  H»n.  Page,  Minnesota  lumber  interests 521 

Munson  »fc  Co.,  W.  B.,  Saginaw  manufacturers 519 

National  Lumbermen's  Association 5(X) 

Northern  Lumber  Company,  Vermont  lumber  interests 569 

O'Donnell,  Sjiencer  &  Co.,  Saginaw  manufacturers 519 

Perrenot,  C.  J.,  Florida  lumber  interests 511 

Rader,  W.  T.,  Oregon  lumber  interests 547 

Koanoke  Pailroad  and  Lumber  Company  and  64  others.  North  Caro- 
lina pine  lumber  manufacturers 547 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  manufacturers 519 

Smith  &  Co.,  E.  A.,  dressed  lumber 572 

Stange,  A.  H.,  Wisconsin  lumber 565 

Stetson,  E.  &  I.  K.,  Maine  lumber  interests 546 

Stewart,  Hon.  Alex.,  Wisconsin  lumber  interests 561 

Stewart  Lumber  Company,  Alex.,  and  others,  Wisconsin  lumber 566 

Stoke.s  &  Rayson,  South  (Carolina  lumber  interests 547 

Tenny  Lumber  Company,  send  various  other  firms,  no  trusts  in  the 

lumber  trade 573 

Walker,  T.  B.,  Minnesota  lumber 530 

Welch  Bros.,  West  Virginia  lumber  interests 556 

Wescoat,  J.  W.,  South  Carolina  lumber  interests 547 

Williams,  F.  B.,  Louisiana  cypress  manufactures 512 

Wilson,  Hon.  John  L.,  of  Washington,  lumber 5-50 

Winchester,  A.  H.,  West  Virginia  lumber  interests 553 

pulp  wood 559 

Wisconsin  and  Michigan  manufacturers  of  Menominee  River  lumber  .566 

Wisconsin  Lumber  and  Log  Owners' Association 564 

Wisconsin  manufacturers 563-567 

Wisconsin  Valley  Lumbermen's  Association 563, 565,  566 

Wright  &  Co.,  D.,  and   various  others,  Saginaw  (Mich.)  manufac- 
turers    519 

M. 

Macaroni 812.848,996 

Mace 17 

Machine  blankets,  woolen 1717 

Madder 16 

Magnesia 12, 144 

Calcined '. 12 

Carbonate  of 12, 16 

Sulphate  of 144 

Magnesite 16 

Magnesium 16 

Manila 1230 

Binding  twine 1291 

Cordage 1289 

Marble 274-284 

Matches 1869 

Matting,  coc<ja 1987 

Medicinal  preparations 14, 145 

Metals,  and  iiiaiiiif'artiircs  of  293 

Mexican  cattle.     (See  Cattle.) 

Mica 307 

Milk,  condensed 863 

Sugar  of 865 

Mineral — 

Salts 16 

Waters 16,  2037,  2038 

Mineral  Hubetanci-s: 

Production  and  imports  of  the  more  iinjjortant  mineral  substances  dur- 
ing 1893,  IH'M,  and  1895.     Presented  by  Hon.  Charles  D.  Walcott 2213 

Minerals , 17 

Mirror  jdates,  schedule  submitted 261,  265 
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Page. 
Miscellaneous  schedule 2005 

Molasses,  rate  suggested  by  cane  growers 615 

Mouazite ". 307,  2056 

Morjibia,  or  morphine 12,  95,  144 

Morocco  leatlier 1917 

Moss 17 

Peat 2039 

Miin  jeet 16 

Musin-oouis,  in  tin  or  glass 996 

Musical  instruments 1871-1875 

Musk 17 

Mustard "         1036 

Myrobolan 17 

N. 

Naphtha,  crude 54 

Naphthalene 10 

Salt 54 

Needles — 

latch 394 

sewing-machine 392 

Nettings,  flax  and  cotton 1295 

Nickel 454,  462 

Statement  of — 

Burke,  Mr.  Stevenson 460 

Canadian  Copper  Company 460 

Hermann,  Hon.  Binger 454 

Thompson,  Kobert  M 458,  461 

Niter  cake 15 

Nitrotoluol 11 

Nitrous  spirits 11 

Nitrobenzole 11 

Noils 1690 

And  waste 1586 

Camel's  hair - 1690 

Nursery  stock 1038, 1050 

Nutmegs 17 

Nuts 1008,1012-1020 

NutB  of  iron  or  steel 368 

Nux  vomica 17 

O. 

Oats  and  its  products 834.  837 

Ocarinas 1875 

Ocher  and  ochery  earths 13,105,  107,109,  110, 160 

Oil: 

Alizarin  assistant 85,  86 

Almond 17 

Amber 17 

Castor 12 

Cocoanut 2042 

Cod-liver 12,  87 

Cognac 74 

Cotton-seed 12 

Crotou . . . . , 12 

Fish 95 

Flaxseed 12,91 

Fusel 144 

Hempseed 12 

Linseed 12,91 

Menhaden  (fish)   87 

Olive 12,17,74,94,95,994 

Peppermint 12 

Poppy-seed 12,  90 

Rape-seed 12,  94 

Seal 12 

Vi  triol 9 

Whale 12 
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Oilcloth 1296,1304 

Olives 075,  977,  981,  985.  988,  993, 997,  998 

Onions 918,930 

Opium 95,144,145 

Aqueous  extract  of 12,  96,  145 

Crude 17.  96 

For  sniokins 12,  145 

Liquid  preparations  of 12,  96, 145 

Salts  of 96 

Tincture  of 12,96,145 

Optical  goods 270 

Orange — 

Mineral 14 

Oil 994 

Peel ,  not  preserved 17 

Oranges  and  lemons 999-1007 

Statement  of — 

Adams,  Dudley  W 1000 

Coutencin  &  Son,  Louis 1001 

Florida  State  Horticultural  Society 1000 

Howe,  Hon.  J.  R 1006 

Joralemon,  Charles  E 1004 

Kendall,  F.  A 1007 

Monarch  Orange  Company,  of  Florida 999 

Rvon,  F.  M 1006 

Sparkinan,  Hon.  S.  M.,  grape  fruit 1007 

Orchil 17 

Ore: 

Chromic 16 

Copper 17, 164 

Iron 293 

Lead 407-154 

Manganese 10,  300 

Nickel 454 

Silver.     (See'Lead  ore.) 

Sulphur  as  ])yrites.     (See  Pyrites.) 

Tin ' 18 

Organs,  barrel 1872 

Orleans 15 

Orpiment 1(5 

Osier  or  willow,  manufactures  of 583 

Osmium 17 

Ottar  of  roses 17 

P. 

Paints,  colors,  and  varnish 9G-114 

Palladium 17 

Paper : 

Copying 1771-1776 

Crepe  paper,  not  tissue i  776 

Decalcomania  transfers 1780 

Filtering 1776 

Hangings 1791 

Lit  hogniphic 1781 

Par<-]nMr'iit 1785 

Photographic 1777 

Surface-coated 1789 

Tissue 1771-1776 

Writing 1780 

Paraffi  n 17 

Parasol  sticks 1999 

Paris  white 13 

Peanuts 1013 

Pearl,  manufa<tures  of 1986 

Pease,  in  tin  or  ghiss 996 

Penalty  for  undervaluation 1803 

Pencils  of  lead. 1989 

Quill 1803 

Slate 1992 
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Pepper 17 

Perfumery,  alcoholic 14, 143 

Personal  effects 2072 

Petroleum 17 

Phosphorus 14, 17, 115 

Photographs,  cards 1786 

Piano  actions 1875 

Pianoforte  leather 1923 

Pickled  sheepskins 2023 

Pickles 995 

Pig  iron 310-324 

Statement  of — 

Dunbar  Furnace  Company 314 

Eastern  Pig  Iron  Association 310 

Report  of 313 

Ingham,  William  H 310 

Shimer,  John  N.  M ; 314,316 

Thropp,  Joseph  E 314,319 

Pile  fabrics 1174 

Pimento 17 

Pincers,  shoe,  handmade 469 

Pineapples 991 

Pine-tree  fibers 1237 

Pipes  and  pipe  bowls: 
Statement  of — 

Demuth,  William,  &  Co 1996 

Hunter,  Andrew 1998 

Kaufman  Bros.  &  Bordy 1997 

Nax,  Leonard 1997 

Eoss,J 1995 

Pitch 10,54 

Plants.     (*See  Nursery  stock.) 

Plaster  of  paris,  or  gypsum 189-191,2045-2054 

Statement  of — 

Avery,  W.  A 2048 

Buen'a  Vista  Plaster  Company 2048 

Butler,  T.  S 191 

Connecticut  Adamant  Plaster  Company 191 

English,  O.B 2048 

French,  S.  H.,  &  Co 190 

Garbutt,  J.W 190 

International  Rock  Plaster  Company 2052 

Keystone  Plaster  Company 2054 

King  &  Co.,  J.  B 2049 

King&Co.,  V.C.andC.V 2053 

Marsh  &  Co 189 

McCausland,  B.  W 2048 

National  Bedding  Supply  Company 2054 

Newark  Lime  and  Cement  Manufacturing  Company 2049,  2053 

Ober  Sons  Company,  G 2053 

Ringland,  G.  S 2048 

Smoot,W.A 20.53 

Tompkins,  Calvin.. „ 189,2048 

Trigg,  C.  F 2048 

Virginia  State  Grange - 2054 

W^alker,  S.A 2048 

Wedderburn,  A.  J 2055 

White  &,  Co.,  T.  H 2053 

Williams,  C.K..&  Co 190 

Wothcrspoou  Phister  Mills 2053 

Plaster  of  paris,  unground 17 

Plate  glass. 262,269 

Platinum,  unmanufactured 17 

Pller,  combination 468 

Pomades 14 

Porcelain  clock  cases 215 

Potash — 

Bichromate  of 14,  97, 145 

Carbonate  of 17, 121 

T  H 143 
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Potash— Continued.  Paga 

Caustic 14,17,145,148 

Chlorate  of 115,118 

Chromate  of 14,148 

Cyanide  of 14,121,145 

Hydriodate,  iodate,  aud  iodide  of 14, 145 

Muriate  of - 122 

Nitrate  of 14 

Prussiateof 14,97,118,119,120,121,145 

Sulphate  of 14,122 

Potatoes 918,930 

Pottery,  statement  of — 

Morgan,  J.  W.,  operator 195 

New  England  Crockery  and  Glassware  Association 212 

Pottery  National  Union 198 

Pottery  operatives  of  the  West 201 

Stephenson,  P^.  A 201 

Tayler,  Hon.  Rohert  W.. 202 

Whitehead,  E.  J 198 

AViggin,  Arthur  C 212 

Powder 1869 

Precious  stones.     (*See  Jewelry.) 

Preserves 995 

Printer's  ink 80 

Printer's  roller  coiiiiiosition 2000 

Prunes 971,975,976,978,984-986 

Pulp,  Papers,  and  Books l^.^S 

Pulp  and  paper 1753 

Statement  of — 

Miller,  Hon.  Warner 1762 

Norris,  John 1753 

Russell,  Hon.  W.  A 1759 

Memorial  iiled  hy  representatives  of  the  i)ulp-paper  manufacturers 1766 

Production  of  wood-pulp  fiber 1766 

Number  of  establishments 1766 

Capital  invested 1766 

Number  of  employees 1766 

Value  of  wood  fiber  in  1896 1767 

Value  of  paper  made  in  1896 1767 

Wages  paid  iu  countries  manufacturing  ground  wood  jiulp 1767 

Wages  paid  iu  chemical  pulp  mills  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 

Austria 1768 

Dutv  on  pulp  aud  paper  in — 

Austria 1768 

Cauail.'i 1768 

Germany 1768 

Russia 1768 

Used  for  high  explosives 1770 

Pulp-wood 5.^9 

Pumice 2055 

Pyrites 163,20.57 

Q- 

Quicksilver 462 

Quill  pens 1803 

Quiuiue 136,138,146,147,148 

R. 

Railroad  supplies 479 

Raisins 971,  975,  977,  984,  987 

Rattan,  cliair  cane,  etc 574-583 

Memorial  siil)mitted  favoring  duty  on — 

American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing  CompMiiv 578 

Derby  «fe  Co.,  P ' 578,  .579 

Haywood  Bros.  &  Co 578,579 

Union  I?attan  Manufacturing  Comj)any 578 

Wakefield  h'attan  Coiiii>any 578 

Whitney,  W.  F 578 
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Rattan,  chair  cane,  etc. — Continued.  Page. 
Protest  against  duty  on — 

Faribault  Rattan  Works 581 

Gerdan,  Otto 580 

Lay  &  Co.,  Joseph 581 

Richmond  Chair  Company 581 

Standard  Whip  Compauv  and  others 582 

Thayer  &  Co.,  H.N.../. 581 

Witte&  Co.,  H 582 

Various  other  firms 582 

Razors 374 

Ready-made  clothing 1718 

Reciprocity 2005 

Red  lead 14 

Reeds.     ((See  Rattan.) 

Rennets,  unprepared 17 

Revolvers.     {See  Firearms.) 

Rice 848,862 

Statement  of — 

Barker,  T.  G 848 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 855 

Ernst,  F.G 8.50 

Georgia  Rice  Association 855 

Jahn  &  Co.,  G.  A 857 

Lake  Charles  (La.)  Board  of  Trade 855 

Louisiana  planters 855 

Morris,  W.M 8.59 

New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade 855 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Board  of  Trade 855 

South  Carolina  planters 855 

Talmage's  Sons,  Dan 860 

West  Point  Rice  Mill  Company,  of  South  Carolina 855 

Rifles,  sporting.     {See  P^irearms.) 

Ring  waste 1690 

Rivets,  iron  or  steel 368 

Rochelle  salts 15, 18, 148 

Roofing  material 55 

Roucou,  extracts  of 15 

Rubber  tubing 1880 

Rags,  woolen 1720 

Russia  boltrope 1287 

Russia  sheet  iron 346 


Saddlery  and  harness : 
Statement  of — 

Blieffert,  Charles 1983 

Burke,  Frank  T 1978 

Carrick  Saddlery  Company 1983 

Fawcett,  W^illiam 1977 

Joscelyn,  George 1984 

Kiper,"  L.,  &  Sons 1982 

Neseman  &  Bro 1981 

New  York  manufacturers 1974 

Wanty,  Jos.   W 1986 

Safetv  fuse 1194 

Saffron 17 

Sage  and  other  herbs 1050 

Sago,  crude 17 

flour 17 

St.  John's  bread 17 

Salaciue 17 

Salanimoniac 10 

Saleratus 15, 163 

Salt 17,152,1058,1100 

Manufacturers  of  Michigan 1089 

Memorial  of  New  York  merchants,  importers,  and  dealers 1067, 1081 

Protests  from  meat  packers 1079 

Salt  cake 15 

Saltpeter 14, 17 
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Santonin 14 

Satin  white , 13 

Sauerkraut 1101 

ScrewB,  wood 395 

Seamless  tubes 366 

Sea  moss 15 

Seaweeds 17 

Seal  oil 12 

Seeds,  agricultural 2151 

Anise 17 

Canary 17 

Garden 930-945 

St.  John's  bread  or  beau 17 

Selep  or  saloup 17 

Shears  and  scissors 372 

Sheepskins,  pickled 2032 

Shingles 519 

Shirts,  linen  (see  also  Hosiery) 1308 

Shoddy 1668,1673,1683,1681 

Shoe  buttons 1823 

Shoe  lacings,  leather 1191, 1962 

Shoe  leather 1899 

Shoe  pincers,  handmade 469 

Shooks,  fruit-box 594 

Shotguns.     (See  Firearms.) 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths 160 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods lYSY 

Silk- 
Buttons  1737 

Hosiery 1738 

Labels 1177 

Underwear 1745 

Silkool 1731 

Silver  leaf 398,  401 

Sisal 1230 

and  manila  binding  twine 1291 

cordage 1289 

Skirt  bindings,  velveteen 1174 

Skirt  wools 1588,1589,1590 

Slate  pencils 1992 

Sluhbing  wapte 1690 

Smokeless  powder 1869 

Soap 15,123 

Soda 149 

Arseniatc  of 149 

Bicarbonate  of 15, 130, 152, 163 

Bichromate  and  chromate  of 15, 148 

Caustic 15,148,163 

Chlorate  of 17 

Crystals 15,131 

Glauber  salts 14 

Hyxiosuljihite  of 25 

Nitrate  of 15 

Oleateof 993,998 

Prussiate  of 15 

Sal 15,26,149,163 

Silicate  of 15,154 

Sulphate  of 15,  25, 148, 152 

Siipercarbouate  of 163 

Tartrate  of 148 

Water 148 

Sodium,  sulphido  of 25 

Sounds,  tjsh 11 

Sour  orange  juice 16 

Spices .■ 1050,2055 

S|»ii-il««,  ^'iii<'«»,  and  liquors 1109 

Statement  of — 

Batjer  &,  Co.,  E.  A.,  cherry  juice 1146 

Bettman,  M.  L.,  cordials  and  liqueurs 1139 
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Spirits,  wines,  and  liqnors— Coutinned.  Page. 
Statement  of — 

California  wine  producors 1127 

Crilly,  F.  J.,  and  others,  council  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders' 

Society 1132,1136 

Crovat,  P.  L.,  California  wines  and  brandies 1130 

De  Bary  &  Co.,  Fred.,  agents  for  Mumm  &  Co.,  and  various  other 

importing  firms  of  champagnes 1142, 1144 

Deruham  &  Son,  M.,  cherry  juice 1145 

Graef  &  Co.,  Charles,  champagnes 1145 

Importers  of  champagnes 1142-1145 

Jacobi,  Frederick,  California  wines 1127 

Maclean,  A.  A.,  distilled  spirits 1126 

National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 1126 

Eheinstrom,  Bettraan,  Johnson  &  Co.,  cordials  and  liqueurs 1139 

Snyder,  E.  L.,  spirits - 1126 

Thompson,  J.  B.,  distilled  spirits 1109 

Waldeu  &  Co.,  brandy 1138 

•Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society 1132,1136 

Sponges 15 

Spool  cotton 1158 

Stained  glass « 273 

Stained-glass  windows 2080 

Starch 1032 

Statuary,  bronze 405 

Staves  and  cooperage  stock 592 

Staves  for  sugar  casks,  specific  versus  ad  valorem  duty  ou  sugar  as  it  affects 

the  American  trade  in 695 

Steel,  crucible  cast: 

Protest  against  increase  of  duty 347 

In  favor  of  an  increase  of  duty 350 

Steel  sheets 344,346 

Sticks  for  parasols  and  umbrellas 1999 

Still  wines  {see  also  Spirits,  wines,  and  liquors) 1142 

Stoneware,  decorated 215 

Storax 17 

Straw  braids : 

Statements  of — 

Comey,  R.  II 2022 

Dickerson  ife  Co 2024 

Nantais,  O 2024 

Parsons  Bros 2022 

Strontia,  oxide  of 17 

Strychnia 15, 148 

Styrax.     (See  Storax). 

Sugrar 599 

Statement  of — 

Allen,  R.  M.,  beet  sugar 678 

American  Cane  Growers'  Association 613 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company 640 

Armstrong,  C,  P.,  importer 599 

Atkins  &Co.,E 692 

Barnes  &Co.,A.  M _ 692 

Bates  &Barnet 692 

Brown,  H.  A.,  sugar  and  tariff 701 

Cushman  &  Co.,  R.  C 692 

Cutler,  T.  R.,  beet  sugar 673 

Farr,  John,  importer 599,  699 

Farwell,  C.  A.,  cane  grower 616 

Halpen,  Frank,  what  duty  should  sugar  pay 693 

Hill,  James  D.,  cane  grower 613 

Humphreys,  Solon,  importer 599,  605 

Kilby  Manufacturing  Company,  sugar  industry 699 

Lefferts,  William  H.,  importer 599 

McCahan,  W.  J.,  refiner 63& 

Mcilahon,  P.  J.,  sugar  commission  suggested 691 

Myrick,  Herbert,  beet  sugar 666 

Oxnard,  B.  A.,  oane  grower 616,  625 

Oxnard,  Henry  T.,  beet  sugar 642 

Pepkins,  Senator  G.  C,  of  California,  beet  sugar 68T 
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Sug'ar — Continued.  Paga 

Statement  of — 

Searles,  John  E 642 

Shapleigh  &  Co.,  J.  H 692 

Smith,  P.  J.,  importer 599,  613 

Smith,  R.  M.,  specific  v.  ad  valorem  duties  on  sugar,  as  they  affect 

cask  staves 695 

Smith  &  Schipper,  schedule  and  specific  duty  suggested 696,  698 

SwauifeCo.,  W.  S 692 

Sypher,  J.  Hale,  refining 630 

Thurber,  F.  B.,  distributer 631 

Whitney,  Pousland  &  Co 692 

Wilson,  Burns  &  Co.,  distributers 639 

Winsor&  Son,  Alfred 692 

Sugar,  beet.    (See  Beet  sugar.) 

Sugar  of  milk 865 

Sugar  cask  staves  affected  by  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar 695 

Sugar  commission  suggested 691 

Sugar,  history  of  tariff'  acts 625 

Sugar  industry 655,  699 

Sugar,  letter  from  Louisiana  experiment  station 620 

Sugar  laws  of — 

Austria  and  Hungary 614,  619 

Belgium 614 

France 614,  619 

Germany 614,616,617 

Holland 614 

Italy 614 

Russia 614 

Spain 614 

Sugar  refinery,  cost  of  building  and  operating 656-701 

Sugar  refiners  and  distributers 631-642,  692,  696,  698 

importers 599-613,692 

cane  growers 013-630 

beet  manufacturers 642-691 

Sugar  rates  recommended  by — 

Cane  growers 615 

Importers 599 

Refiners 697,  698 

Sugar,  cost  of  refining 630 

Consumption  in  United  States,  1894 655 

Cost  of  extracting  sugar  from  beets 656 

Exports  from  Germany 663 

Granulated,  price  of 631,  663 

Imported,  countries  from 655 

Louisiana,  price  of 619,  620 

Present  system  to  be  undisturbed 692 

Production,  Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States 620,  621,  627,  629 

domestic 628,  646,  657 

principal  countries 662 

Specific  versus  ad  valorem  duties 695 

Sulphate  of — 

A  ramonia 10, 143, 163 

Baryta  (unmanufactured) 13 

Copper 10,143,163 

Iron 11,51-54,163 

Lime 17 

Magnesia 12 

Potash 112 

Quinia 148 

Soda 15, 19, 163 

Sulphide  of  arsenic 16 

Sulpliur 15,  17,154,163 

Crude 17,163 

Flowers  of 15,  154 

Lac 17,163 

Ore 17,163 

Ore  as  pyrites 17, 163 

Precijjitated 17,  li  3 

Refined  or  roll  brimstone 1.5, 154 

Sublimed 15, 154 
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Salphuretof  iron , 17,163 

Sulphuric  ether 11 

Suma  c 15, 154 

Extract  of 11 

SiiiKlries 1801 

Surgical  instruments 474 

Susjjenders,  cotton 1190 

Swedish  bar  iron 324,325 

Sylvinit 122 

T. 

Table  sauce 996 

Tacks 387 

Statement  of — 

Atlas  Tack  Corporation 390 

Chess  Bros 389 

Heald,  H.H 391 

.Hunt,  CD 390,391 

Morse,  Hon.  E.  A 387 

Parks,  .T.H 390 

Shelton  Company,  the 390 

Simpkins,  Hon.  John 388,391 

Tallow 1102 

Tanned  goatskins 1921 

Tannin 9 

Tartar,  cream  of 15 

Tartars  and  lees 18 

Tartrate,  soda  and  potassa 15, 148 

Tea 993,2059-2066 

Statement  of — 

Mead,  Frederick 2066 

New  York  tea  merchants 2064 

Willard,  E.  A 20.59 

Whitford,  George  W 2062 

Shepard,  Charles  U 2062 

Tea  trade  of  United  States 2063 

Telegraph  and  telephone  poles 590 

Terra  alba 17,2067 

Terra  Japonica 17 

Thimbles 473 

Thread : 

Flax 1283,1307 

Flax  and  jute 1275 

Metal,  etc 406 

^Yaste 1690 

Tiles : 

Statement  of — 

Traitel  Bros.  &  Co 173 

Walker,  F.  W.,  and  others 171,173 

Tin,  Mack  oxide  of 18 

Tin  plate , 325 

Statement  of — 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 344 

Cronemeyer,  W.  B 325,331 

Canned  Goods  Exchange  of  Baltimore 339 

Manufacturers  of  the  United  States 331 

Jarrett,  John 336,  337 

Babcock,  Paul,  representing  various  companies'  drawbacks 344 

Garland,  M.  M 344 

Drawbacks 336,337,343 

Tin  salts 15,19 

Tin  foil  and  bottle  caps , 470 

Tol»:afco,  and  8siaiiuf:c€tigf«.'s  of 7i>9 

Tobacco : 

The  effect  of  "regie"  contracts,  and  what  should  be  done  to  offset  them. 

Presented  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Clardy 2139 

Views  of  the  tobacco  growers  of  New  York  State  on  tariff  revision.     Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Michael  Tobin 2142 
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Tobacco,  leaf  (see  also  Cigara) :  Page. 
Statement  of — 

Brosius,  Hon.  Marriott,  Pennsylvania  tobacco  interests 732 

Farnham,  W.  H 733 

Field,  A.  W 736 

Frve,H.S 723,728 

Johnson,  F.S 737 

Mitchelson,  George 787 

New  England  Tobacco  Growers' Association 728 

Eussell,  Hon.  Benjamin  E.,  for  Georgia  growers 732 

Smith,  W.  E 736 

Tobin,  Michael 709,2142 

Van  Duzer,  J,  S 716,787 

Tobacco  "shorts'' 790 

Toluol 11 

Tripoli 18 

Tubing,  rubber 1880 

Turmeric 18 

Turpentine 18 

Twine: 

Binding 1288,1290 

Hemp 1282 

Manila  and  sisal 1291 

Flax 1283 

Flax  and  hemj) 1276 

U. 

Ultramarine 13,110,113,114 

Umber  and  umber  earths 160 

Umbrella  sticks 1999 

Undervaluation,  penalty  for 1803 

Woolens 1733 

Upholstery  goods 1328 

Uranium,  oxide  of  salts  of 18 

V. 

Valonia 18 

Varnishes  13,  96 

Vegetable  black 13 

Vegetables 918,930 

Velvet 1171 

Velveteen  skirt  bindings 1174 

Verdigris 18 

Vermicelli 996 

Vermilion  red 13 

Vinegar 996 

Vines.     (iSee  Nursery  stock.) 

Vitriol,  blue 10,24,143,163 

Oil  of 19 

Vulcanized  fiber 1973 

^y. 

Washers,  iron 368 

Waste 15^6 

Watch  .jewels 2028 

Wearing  apparel: 
Statement  of — 

Gruber,  Abraluim 2067 

Mfrchant  Tailors'  National  Exchange 2073 

Passavant  «&Co 2074 

Patterson,  Andrew 2071 

Kosebault,  Charles  J 2072 

Slaughter,  S.  A 2071 

Walshe,  K.J 2073 

Webbing,  elastic  and  nonelastic 1192 

White  load 14 

Whiting 13 

Whip  reeds ^^2 
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Willow  baskets 584,589 

Winilow  curtains,  of  lace 1314 

Window  :ind  picture  glass,  Belj-ian 270 

Windows,  stained  or  painted  glass 2080 

Wines.     {See  spirits,  wines,  and  liquors.) 

Wire  glass _     262 

Wire  rods,  iron  and  steel 353-362 

Wire  of  iron  and  steel 353-362 

White  Rock  Mineral  Spring  water 2038 

Witherite 13,16 

IVood,  and  manufactures  of 4 §5 

Wood,  lye  of 16 

Wood  pulp 559,1769 

Wood  pulp  or  wood  flour,  used  for  high  explosives 1770 

liVool,  and  inaitufaclures  of 1341 

Wool  grease  (degras) 1053 

On  the  skin 1624 

Wool : 

Statement  of — 

Algert,  Charles  H 1612 

Abbot  &  Co 1626 

Arizona  Woolgrowers'  Association 1601 

Barnhard,  E.  W 1614 

Basch,  S.,  &Co 1617 

Brown,  Wilson  H 1586 

Burbank,  C.  G 1614 

Carpet  manufacturers 1626 

Catron,  Hon.  Thomas  B 1582 

California  Congressional  delegation 1596 

California  Wool  Association 1597 

Claggett,  J.  F 1612 

Clark.  John  G 1341 

Consalns,  John 1616 

Danford,  Hon.  L 1598 

Dobsou,  Robert,  dk.  Co 1615 

Ellis,  W.  A 1618 

Hall,  CM 1589 

Hiatt,  E.J 1612 

Hughes,  W.  H.  T 1635 

Juilliard,  A.  D.,  &  Co 1621 

Justice,  Theodore 1497 

Lawrence,  William 1347,  2167 

Lake,  James 1611 

Lane,  John  C 1624 

Libby,  I.  C 1613 

Lyman,  Arthur  T 1617,1631 

Mason,  Edward  F 1632 

Moses,  Galen  C 1579 

McPherson,  W.  M.,  jr 1622 

Michigan  woolgrowers 1622 

Patton,  George  M 1607 

Philadelphia  wool  manufacturers  and  spinners 1608 

Reineke,  HenryG.,  »fe  Co 16^ 

Ridgeway,  John 1588 

Rumsev,  M.  E 1618 

Smith,*  Jesse  L.  M 1584 

Valentine,  A.  B 1619 

Wallace,  George  H 1601 

Whitman,  William 1590 

Wood,  William  M 1618,1633 

Weeden,  William  B 1619 

Wool  manufactures: 
Statement  of — 

Abbot  &  Co 1689 

Basch,  Greenfield  &  Co 1685 

Brown,  Wilson  H 1691 

Butterfield,  Fred.,  &  Co 1709 

Bridgeport  Coach  Lace  Company 1719 

Croft,  Oulan 1696 

T  H 144 
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Wool  manufactures — Continued.  Page. 
Statement  of — 

Clogher,  R.  A 1708 

Cloth  hat  manufacturers 1714 

Crowe,  W.  M 1731 

Erban,  Harding  &  Co 1727 

Foss  &  Co 1685,1686 

Fulton  Worsted  Mills 1730 

Hey,  Levi,  et  al 1683 

Knitted  Fabrics  Company 1718 

Lobsitz,  Samuel 1690 

Lymanville  Company 1724 

Muhlhauser,  Sigmund 1673,1676 

Moses,  G.C 1702 

Moore  Manufacturing  Company 1708 

Merchant  tailors \ 1709-1718 

Matteawau  Manufacturing  Company 1717 

McCausland,  William  J 1732 

North,  S.N.  D 1636 

Naramore,  H.  L 1683 

Newburg  Woolen  Mills 1733 

Patterson,  Andrew 1709 

Perseverance  Worsted  Company 1697, 1700, 1725 

Rawitser,  S.,  «fe  Co 1678 

Ring,  M.  D 1710 

Rinke,  Emil 1710 

Sampson,  Thomas 1668 

Stevens,  Eben  S 1687 

Soils,  Andrew,  jr 1690 

Simson  &  Kirkaldy 1702 

Sanford,  E.  J 1709 

Stuntz,  Robert 1720 

Train,  Stephen  G 1717 

Tinkham,  William 1725 

Williston  &  Knight  Company 1719 

Woolen  hats 1710 

Machine  blankets 1717 

Rags 1668,1678,1681,1683,1685.1687 

Rugs 17^0 

Writing  paper 1280,1793 

X. 

Xylol - 11 

Y. 

Yams 1151 

Yarn: 

Flax 1283,1307 

Jute 1275 

Z. 

Zaffer 18 

Zante  currants 1010 

Zinc 468 

Chloride  of 25 

Snlfid,  white 13 

Oxide  of 13 
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